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There are now issued of 


fange § Commentary 


Light Volumes on the OLD TESTAMENT, and ¢em on the NEW TESTAMENT, 
follows. 


OLD TESTAMENT VOLUMES: 
V. PSALMS. 


I. GENESIS. 
II. Josnua, JUDGES, and RuTH. VI. PRovERRS, SONG OF SOLOMON, 
III. First and SECOND KINGs. and ECCLESIASTES. 
IV. Jos. VII. JEREMIAH and LAMENTATIONS. 
VIII. THe MINor PROPHETS. 


In Preparation; Exopus, Leviticus, Numners, and Devrrronomy (1 vol.), ISAIAH (x vol.), 
Dante and Ezukish (1 vol. 


NEW TESTAMENT VOLUMES: 


VIII. THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, 


I. MATTHEW. 
Titus, PHILEMON and 


TI. Mark and LUKE. 
IIl., Joun. HEBREWS. 
IV. Acts. IX. JAMES, PETER, JOHN and 
V. RoMANs, JUDE. 
VI. CORINTHIANS. X. REVELATION. With an Index 
to the New Testament por- 


VII. GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, PHIL- 
IPPIANS and COLOSSIANS. 
*,* Zhe New Testament portion, tt will be observed, ts complete. 


r) : Pea ee eee 
Each one vol. 8vo, Price pervol., in half calf, $7.50; in sheep, $6.50; in cloth, $5.00. 
Any or all of the volumes of LANGE’s COMMENTARY sent, post or express 
charges paid, on receipt af the price by the publishers. 
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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


THE BIBLE. 


Ture Bible is the book of life, written for the instruction and edification of all ages and 
nations. No man who has felt its divine beauty and power, would exchange this one voluma 
for all the literature of the world. Eternity alone can unfold the extent of its influence for good, 
The Bible, like the person and work of our Saviour, is theanthropic in its character anu aim, 
The eternal personal Word of God “ was made flesh,” and the whole fulness of the Godhead 
aud of sinless manhood were united in one person forever. So the spoken word of God may 
he sail to have become flesh in the Bible. It is therefore all divine, and yet all human, from 
beginning to end. Through the veil of the letter we behold the glory of the eternal truth of 
God. The divine and human in the Bible sustain a similar relation to each other, as in the 
person of Christ: they are unmixed, yet inseparably united, and constitute but one life, which 
KindlJes life in the heart of the believer. 

Viewed merely as a human or literary production, the Bible is a marvellous book, and 
without a rival. All the libraries of theology, philosophy, history, antiquities, poetry, law 
and policy would not furnish material enough for so rich a treasure of the choicest gems of 
human genius, wisdom, and experience. It embraces works of about forty authors, repre- 
senting the extremes of society, from the throne of the king to the boat of the fisherman ; it 
was written during a long period of sixteen centuries, on the banks of the Nile, in the desert 
of Arabia, in the land of promise, in Asia Minor, in classical Greece, and in imperial Rome; 
it consmences with the creation and ends with the final glorification, after describing all the 
intervening stages in the revelation of God and the spiritual development of man; it uses all 
forms of literary composition ; it rises to the highest heights and descends to the lowest depths 
of humanity ; it measures all states and conditions of life; it is acquainted with evcry grief 
aud every woe; it touches every chord of sympathy; it contains the spiritual biography of 
evcry human heart; it is suited to every class of society, and can be read with the same in- 
terest and profit by the king and the beggar, by the philosopher and the child ; it ig as un- 
versal as the race, and reaches beyond the limits of time into the boundless regions of eternity. 
Even this matchless combination of human excellencies points to its divine character and 
orisin, as the absolute perfection of Christ’s humanity is an evidence of His divinity. 

, But the Bible is first and last a book of religion. It presents the cnly true, universal, and 
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absolute religion of God, both in its preparatory process or growth under the dispensation of 
the law ana the promise, and in its completion antler the dispensation of the gospel, a religion 
which is intended ultimately to absorb ail the other retcions of the world. It speaks to us ag 
immortal beinys on the bigest, noblest, aud dass: Laportaut Giciaes which can challenge our 
attention, and wath an autacrity that is abseletic imesi-dble and overwhelming. It can 
instruct, edits, warn, terrify, e opense, cheer, and) encoumce as no other book. It seizes man 
in the hidden depoiwof lis intcileeraal and moral constisution, ind goes t6 the quick of the 
soul, to that mysterious peint where it is connected with tut unseen world and with the great 
Father of spits, Tt acis ice an all-penetrating and ‘all-transforming foasen upon every lac- 
ulty of the mind und every emotion of the heart. It enriches the memory; it elevates the 
reason; it enlivens the imagination ; it directs the judgment; it moves the affections; it cone 
trols the passions; it quickens the conscience; it strengthens the will; it kindles the sacred 
firme of faith, hope, and charity ; it purities, ennobles, sanctifies the wele man, and brings him 
into living union with God. It can hot only enlighten, reform, and improve, but regenerate 
aud create anew, and produce effects which lie far beyond the power of human genius. It 
has light for the blind, streneth for the weak, food for the hungry, drink for the thirsty; it 
has a counsel in precept or example for every relation in life, a comfort fur every sorrow, & 
balin for every wound. Of all the books in the world, the Bible is the only one of which we 
never tire, but which we admire and love more and more in proportion as we use it. Like 
the diamond, it casts its lustre in every direction; like a torch, the more it is shaken, the 
more it shines; like a healing herb, the bard=r it is pressed, the sweeter is its fragrance. | 
What an unspeakable blessing, that this inexhaustible treasure of divine truth and comfort 
is now accessible, without material alteration, to ajinost every nation on carth in its own 
tongue, and, in Protestant countries at least, even to the humbiest man and woman that can 
read!) Nevertheless we welcome every new attempt to open the meaning of this book of 
books, which is plain enough to a child, and yet deep enouch for the profoundest puilusopley 


and the most comprehensive scholar. : 


EPOCHS OF EXEGESIS. . = 


The Bible—and this is one of the many arguments for its divine character—has given rise 
10 w preater number of Uisccurses, essiys, and commentaries, than any other book or class of 
books; and yet it 1s now as fer from being exhausted as ever. The strongest and nobicst 
minds, fathers, schoolmen, reformers, and modern critics and scholars of every nation of Cliris- 
tendom, have labored in th. :e nines and brought forth precious ore, and yet they are as rich 
as ever, and hold out the same inducements of plentiful reward to new miners, The Jong line 
of commentators will never break of? until faith shall be turned into vision, and the church 
militant transformed into the church triumphant in heaven. : 

Biblical exegesis, like every othey branch of theological science, has its creative epochs ang 
classical periods, followed by periods of comparative rest, when the results gained by the pros 
ductive labor of the preceding generation are quietly digested and appropriated to the life 
of the church. ; 

There are especially-three such classical periods: the patristic, the reformatory, and the 


modern, The exegesis of the fathers, with the great names of Chrysostom and Theodoret of 
» 
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the Greek, and Jerome and Augustine of the Latin Church, is essentiatly Catholic; the 


exegesis of the reformers, as laid down in the immortal biblical works of Luther and Melanch 
thon, Zwingli and Gicolampadius, Calvin and Boga, is Protestant; the modern exegesis of 
Germany, England, and America, may be called, irits best form and ruling spirit, Evangelical 
Catholic. It includes, however, a large variety of theological schools, a9 represented in the 
commentaries of O]shausen and Tholuck, Liicke and Bleek, Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, 
Ewald and Hupfeld, de Wette and Meyer, Lange and Stier, Alford and Ellicott, Stuart and 
Robinson, Hodge and Alexander, and many others still working with distinguished success, 
The modern Anglo-German exegesis is less dogmatical, confessional, and polemical than cither 
of its predecessors, but more critical, free, and hberal, more thorough and accurate in all that 
pertains to philological and antiquarian research; and while it thankfully makes use of the 
labors of the fathers and reformers, it seems to open the avenue for new developments in the 
ever-expanding and deepening history of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
The patristic exegesis is, to a-large extent, the result of a victorious conflict of ancient 
Christianity with Ebionism, Gnosticism, Arianism, Pelagianism, and other radical heresies, 
which roused and stimulated the fathers to a vigorous investigation and defence of the truth ag 
laid down in the Scriptures and_believed by the Church. .The exegesis of the reformers bears 
on every page the marks of the gigantic war with Romanism and its traditions of men. §o 
the modern evangelical theology of Germany has grown up amidst the changing fortunes of 
@ more than thirty years’ war of Christianity with Rationalism and Pantheism. The future 
historian will represent this intellectual and spiritual conflict, which is not yet concluded, as 
one of the most important and interesting chapters in history, and as one of the most bril- 
liant victories of faith over unlclief, of Christian truth ovef anti-Christian error. The German 
mind has never, since the Reformation, developed a more Intense and persevering activity, 
both for and aginst’ the gospel, than in this period, and if it should fully cvereome the 
modern and most powerful attacks upon Christianity, it will achieve as important a work as 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Former generations have studied the Bible with 
as much and perhaps more zeal, carnestness,-and singleness of purpose, than the present. But 
never before has it been subjected to such thorough and extensive critical, philological, histori- 
-cal, and antiquarian, as well as theological investigation and research. Never before has it 
been assailed and defended with more learning, acumen, and perseverance. Never before has 
the critieal apparatus been so ample or so easy of access: the most ancient manuscripts of the 
Bible having been newly discovered, as the Codex Sinaiticus, or more carefilily compared and 
published (some of them in fac-simile), as the Codex Sinaiuicus, Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi Syri, and the discoveries and researches of travcllcrs, antiquarians, historians, and 
chronologers being made tributary to the science of the Book of books, No age has been so 
productive in commentaries on almost every part of the sacred canon, but more particularly 
on the Gospels, the Life of Christ, and the Epistles of the New Testament. It is very difficult 
to keep up with the progress of the German press in this department. One commentary fol- 
lows another in rapid succession, and the best of them are*constantly reappearing 1n new and 
improved editions, which render the old ones uselvss for critica] purposes, Still the intense 
productivity of this period must sooner or later be exhausted, and give way to the more quiet 
activity of reproduction and application.* __ : 


@ Even Dr. Wordsworth, who is disposed to find in the old Catholic and modern Anglican fatbors the beginning 


and the end of exegetical knowledge and wisdom, feels constrained to admit (in the Preface to his Uommentary oo 
B 
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The time has now arrived for the preparation of a comprehensive theological commentary 
which shal] satisfy all the theoretical and practical demands of the evangelical ministry of the 
present generation, and serve as a complete exegetical library for constant reference: a com 
mentary learned, yet popular, orthodox and sound, yet unsectarian, liberal and truly catholic 
in spirit and aim; combining with original research the most valuable results of the exegetical 
labors of the past and the present, and making them available for the practical use of minis 
ters and the general good of the church. Such a commentary can be sucessfully wrenght cut 
only at such a fruitful period of Biblical research as the present, and by an association of ex- 
perienced divines equally distinguished for ripe scholarship and sound piety, and fully coz 
petent to act as mediators between the severe science of the professorial chair and the practical 


duties of the pastoral office. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


Such a commentary is the Bilclwerk of Dr. LANGE, assisted by a number of distinguished 
evangelical divine: and pulpit orators of Germany, Switzerland, and Holland.* This work 
was commenced in 1857, at the sugzestion of the publishers, Velhagen and Klasing, in Biele- 
feld, Prussia, on a plan similar to that of Srarke’s Synopsis, which appeared a hundred years 
avo, and has since been highly prized by ministers and theological students as a nich store 
house of exegetical and homiletical learning, but which is now very rare, and to a large 
extent antiquated.t 

It is to embrace gradually the whole Old and New Testament. The Rev. Dr. John P, 
Lange, professor of evangelical theology in the University of Bonn, assumed the general 
elitorial supervision; maturing the plan and preparing several parts himself (Matthew, Mark, 
John, Romans, and Genesis), sclecting the assistants and assigning to them their share in the 
work. It is a very laborious and comprehensive undertaking, which requires a variety of 
talents, and many years of united labor. It is the greatest literary enterprise of the kind 
undertaken in the present century. Herzoe’s Thevlogical Encyclopedia, of which the eight- 


the N. T, p.v.): “Indeed it must be confessed, with thankfulness to the Divine Author of the Scripture, that the 
present age enjoys, in certain respects, greater priv.logee for the due understar.divg of Holy Writ than were ever con.” 
ferred by Almighty God on any preceding generation s nee the revival of letters.” And he ta candid enough to ads 
mit, also (on p. vi), that the palm for industry in this sacred field is especially due to another nation. The Masorites 
of the New Tertament are from Germany.” 

* Tho full German title of thia work ja: THEOLOGISCH-NOMILETISCHES BIBELWERK. Die [eilige Schrift Alten und 
Neuen Testaments mit Ritckaicht auf das theologisch-homiletische Becurinins dea pastoralen Artes in Verbindung 
mit numh often erangedischen Theclogen bearbeitet und herausgeycben ton J.P. Laxas. Bielefeld. Verlag von Vel- 
hagen und Klasing, 1857 ff. 

{ Synopsis Bintiotaeca Fxrecetica m Novem Testamestom, Aurzgefusster Auseug der grindlichsten und 
nutviursten Aulguegen ther ulle Biwcler Newen Textiments, In Tabetlen, Evklirungen, Anmerkungen und Niutzame 
erendungen, mit Zisierung des Grundteste, und Reisriger Anfitlhrung der dabey gebruuchten Bacher, zum criciinach- 
ten Handbuch, ete. ete. Mit Boylovife ciniger Gelehrten ron Curistopit Stare, Pastore Priaario end Garnisoa, 
Drediqer der Stadt und Festung Driesen, 8 vols, 4to, The pretace is dated 1783. 1 have seen in this country acd 
occanionally compared two copies of this work, one of the eccond edition, Leipzis, 140 Gin the Theo’. Seminary Library 
a Mercersburg, Pu., and one of the dth ed., Leipz. 1758 (in pos-e-sion of a German clergyman at New York). The 
frst volume, containing the four Goepels, covers 2,525 closely pri.ted quarto pages, The tide of the O'd Testament 
Yart ie: SyNorsts Bisuiotnkc® Execetic“® iy Vetus Testamentem, etc., Berlin and Uhidle, WAP 6 ves. dto, Hie 
en, Johann Georg Starke, completed the Oid Testament, Christoph Starke was born A.D. 1684, was pastor primarius 
in the town and fortress Driesen, and died 1744. His motto was: Crucem stimo, Christim sequor, He was net aman 
ef genius, like Laoge, but of immense literary industry, and his work isa dry but useful compilation, He embodied 
Wy it eatracts from previous exeyetical works, e-pecial.y those of Lrther, Brentius, Canstein, Cramer, Hedinger 
Large, Majus, Osiander, Piscator, Quesnel, Tosanus, Bitdia Wiurtemlergensia, Zeisius. Lance transfers the suletineg 
of Starke’s labora to the homiletical sections of his Commeutary, and credite him with the extracts from his nrade 
ovesors under their names, 


. 
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eenth volume has just been published (with two volumes of supplements still in prospect*, is a 
similar monument of German learning and industry, and will be, for many years to come, a 
rich storehouse for theological students. So far the Commentary of Lange has progressed 
rapidly and steadily, and proved decidedly successful. Even in its present unfinished state, it 
has already met with a wider circulation than any modern commentary within the same time, 
and it grows in favor as it advances. 

The following parts, of the New T., have been published, or are in course of preparation : 

I. THe GosPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, with an Introduction to the whole New Testament. 
By Dr. Jonn P. Lanes, 1857. Second (third) edition revised, 1861. 

I. Tae GosreL accorpina To Mark. By Dr. Joun P. Lanes. Second edition re 
vised, 1861. 

IL. Tae Gospen acconprne To LUKE. By Dr. J. J. van OosTERZEER, professor of theology 
at Utrecht. Second edition revised, 1861. 

IV. Tae GosPEL ACCORDING To JoHN. By Dr. Joun P. Lance. Second edition, 1862. 


V. THe Acts oF THe AposTLEes. By Prof. Dr. G. LecHuer, of Leipzig, and Dean K,: 


GeEROK, of Stuttgart. Second edition revised, 1862. 

VI. THE EpisTLE TO THE RoMANs, now in course of preparation by the editor, in connec 
tion with his son-in-law, Rev. Mr. Fay, in Crefeld, who assumed the homiletical part. 

VIL. THe Epistles To THE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. Dr. Car. Fr. Kure, 1862. 

VIIL Tne EpIstLe TO THE GALATIANS. By the Rev. Orro ScHMOLLER, 1862. 

IX. Tae EpisTLEs TO THE EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND CoLossians. By Prof. Dr. Dan, 
ScHENKEL, of Heidelberg, 1862.* 

X. THE EPIsTLEs TO THE THESSALONIANS. By Prof. Drs. C. A. AUBERLEN and Cur. JoHN 
RIGGENBACH, Of Basel, 1864. - 

XI. Toe PastoraL EpisTLes and THe EpistLE To PorteMon, By Dr. J. J. vAN Oos- 
TERZEE, Of Utrecht. Second edition revised, 1864. 

XII. Toe ErprstLe To THE HEBREWS. By Prof. Dr. C. B. Mout, 1861. 

XITI. THe Epistte oF James. By Prof. Drs. J. P. Lance and J. J. VAN OosTER- 
ZEE, 1862, 

XIV. THe EpistTies of PETER and THe EPISTLE or J UDE, by Dr. G. F. C. FRoNMBLLER, 
Second edition revised, 1861. 


The remaining parts, of the N. T., containing THe EpisTLes or Jonny, and THe: REvE- 
LATION, have not yet appeared. Part VI. (on the Epistle to the Romans) and Part XV. are, 
huwever, in process of preparation, and may be expected within a year. 

Of the Commentary on Tue OLD TESTAMENT, one volume has just. been published (1864), 
which contains a general Introduction to the whole Old Testament, and a commentary on 
Genesis hy the editor. 


According to a private Ictter of our esteemed friend, Dr. Lange, the following dispositions 
have already been made concerning the Old Testament : 

DectEronomy. By Rev. Jeu. Scuriper, of Elberfeld (successor of Dr. F. W. Krune 
macher as pastor, and author of an excellent practical commentary on Genesis). 

Josuva. By Rev. Mr. ScuNeIDER, rector of the seminary at Bromberg. 


*This pert will probably be rewritten by another hand on account of the recent unfortunate change im tty 
Beotogical position of the author. 
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JuDGES AND RutH. . By Dr. Pacivs Casset, in Berlin. 
Krnes, By Dr. Binr, in Carlsruhe (author of the celebrated work on the Symbolism of 
the Musaic Worship, etc.). 


THE Psautms. By Dr. Mou., general superintendent in Koénigsberg. 
JEREMIAH, By Rey. Dr. NAGELsBacu, of Bayreuth. 


DR. LANGE. 


The reader will naturally feel some curiosity about the personal history and character of 
the editor and manayer of this great Biblical work, who heretofore has been less known among 
English readers than many German divines of far inferior talent. Only two of his many worka 
have been brought out in an English dress, and they only guite recently, namely, his Life of 
Jesus, and parts of his Commentary on the Gospels. 

Dr. Lange was born on the 10th of April, 1802, on the Bier, a small farm in the parish of 
Sonnborn, near Elberfeld, in Prussia. His father was a farmer and a wagoner, and brought 
his son up to the same occupation, but allowed him, at the same time, to indulge his passion 
for reading. Young Lange often drove the products of the soil to market. He early acquired 
an enthusiastic love of nature, which revealed to his poetic and pious mind, as in a mirror, 
the nysteries of the kingdom of heaven, He was instructed in the doctrines of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which is still in use among the Reformed Churches on the Rhine, although the 
Lutheran and Reformed Confessions are united in Prussia since 1817 under one government 
and administration, and bear the name of the United Evangelical Church. His Latin teacher, 
the Rev. Herrmann Kalthof, who discovered in him unusual talents, induced him to study for 
the ministry. He attended the Gymnasium (College) of Diisseldorf from Easter, 1821, to 
autumn, 1822, and the University of Bonn from 1822 to 1825. There he studied mainly under 
Dr. Nitzsch, the most venerable of the living divines of Germany, who for many years was a 
strong pillar of evangelical theology in Bonn and subsequently in Berlin. The writings of 
Nitzsch, though pregnant with deep thoughts and suggestive hints, give but an imperfect idea 
of his power, which lies chiefly in his pure, earnest, and dignified, yet mild and amiable 
personal character. He is emphatically a homo gravis, a Protestant church-father, who, by his 
genius, learning, and piety, commands the respect of all theological schools and ecclesiastical 
parties. 

After passing through the usual examination, Lange labored from 1825 to 1826 in the quiet 
but very pleasant town of Langenberg, near Elberfeld, as assistant minister to the Rev. Emil 
Krummacher (a brother of the celebrated Dr. Frederic William Krummacher, who wrote the 
sermons on Elijah the Tishbite, and other popular works). From thence he was called to the 
pastoral charge of Wald, near Solingen, where he remained from 1828 to 1828. In 1832 he 
removed as pastor to Duisburg, and began to attract public attention by a scries of brilliant 
articles in Hengstenberg’s Evangelioal Church Gazette and other periodicals, also by pczms, 
serinons, and a very able work on the history of the infancy of our Saviour, against Strause’s 
Lafe of Jesus. In 1841 he was called to the University of Ziirich, in Switzerland, as professor 
of theology in the place of the notorious Strauss, who had been appointed by the radical and 
infidel administration of that Canton, but was prevented from taking possession of the chair 
by a religious and political revolution of the people. In Ziirich he labored with great per 
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severance and fidelity in the midst of many discouragements till 1854, when he received a cal, 
to the University of Bonn, in Prussia, where he will probably end his days on carth.* 

Dr. Lange is undoubtedly one of the ablest and purest divines that Germany ever pro 
duced. He ia a man of rare genius and varied culture, sanctified by deep piety, and devoted 
to the service of Christ. Personally he is a most amiable Christian gentleman, genial, affec 
tionate, unassuming, simple, and unblemished in all the relations of life. He combines an 
unusual varicty of gifts, and excels as a theologian, philosopher, poet, and preacher. He 
abounds in original ideas, and if not always convincing, he is always fresh, interesting, and 
stimulating. He is at home in the ideal heights and mystic depths of nature and revelation, 
and yet has a clear and keen eye for the actual and real world around him. He indulges in 
poetico-philosophical speculations, and at times soars high above the clouds and beyond the 
stars, to the spiritual and eternal “land of glory,” on which he once wrote a fascinating 
book.t His style is fresh, vigorous, and often truly beautiful and sublime, but somewhat 
deficient in simplicity, clearness, and condensation, and is too much burdened with 
compound, semi-poctical, unwieldy epithets, which offer peculiar difficulties to the trans- 
lator. His speculations and fancies cannot always stand the test of sober criticism, although 
we might wish them to be true. But they are far less numerous in his Commentary than in 
his former writings. They are, moreover, not only harmless, but suggestive and pious, and 
supply a lack in that sober, realistic, practical, prosaic common-sense theology which deals 
with facts and figures rather than the hidden causes and general principles of things, and 
never breathes the invigorating mountain air of pure thought. 

Poetical divines of real genius are so rare that we should thank God for the few. Why 
should poetry, the highest and noblest of the arts, be banished from theology? Has not God 
joined them together in the first and last chapters of the Bible? Has He not identified poetry 
with the very birth of Christianity, in the angelic hymn, as well as with its ultimate triumphs, 
in the hallelujahs of the countless host of the redeemed? Is it not one of the greatest gifta 
of God to man, and an unfailing source of the purest and richest enioyments? Is it not an 
essential element and ornament of divine worship? Can any one fully understand and explain 
the Book of Job, the Psalms and the Prophets, the Parables, and the Apocalypse, without a 
keen sense of the beautiful and sublime? Theology and philosophy, in their boldest flights 
and nearest approaches to the vision of truth, unconsciously burst forth in the festive language 
of poetry; and poetry itself, in its highest and noblest forms, is transformed into worship of 
Him who is the eternal source of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. No one will deny 
this who is familiar with the writings of St. Augustine, especially his Confessions, where tho 
metaphysical and devotional elements interpenetrate each other, where meditation ends in 
prayer, and speculation in adoration. But the greatest philosophers, too, not only Plato, 
Schelling, and Coleridge, who were constitutionally poetical, but even Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel, who were the greatest masters of pure reasoning and metaphysical abstraction, prove 


© For the Mographical notices I'am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Lange, who communicated them to me by 
fetter at my request. I previously wrote alsoa sketch of his character as a divine in my book on Germany, tts Unt 
versitica and Dirines, Philadelphia, 1857, of which I have no copy on hand, the edition being exhausted, I have scen 
D: Lanaze in ZOrich in 1844, and at Bonn In 1854, and corresponded with him more or legs for the last twenty years, 

+ Under the title: Das Land der Herrlichkeit, oder dte chriatliche Lehre rom Himmel, firat published as n rneries 
of articles in Hengstenberg'a Zrangelical Church Gazette, and then in book form, 1838. Dr. H. Harbaugh, of Mere 
sereburg, Pa, bas translated a portion of it in the third of his three popular works en the heaveniy world, whick have 
gvuc through some fifteen or twenty editions, 
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this essential harmony of truth and beauty.* The poetic and imaginative element imparta 
freshness to thought, and turns even the sandy desert of dry critical research into a blooming 
flower garden. I fully admit, of course, that the theologian must regulate his philosophica 
speculations by the word of revelation, and control his poetic imagination by sound reason 
and judgment. Lange represents, among German divines, in hopeful anticipation, the peace- 
ful and festive harmony of theology and poetry, of truth and beauty, which exists now in 
heaven, “the land of glory,” and will be actualized on the new earth. Tuke the following 
striking passage on the locality and beauty of heaven, as a characteristic specimen of Lis 
thought and style: t 


“When the beautiful in the world manifests itself alone, so that the friendly features of God’s character 
are exclusively seen, profune souls remain profanely inclined; yea, they become even more profligate in the 
misuse of the riches of God's goodness. If, on the other hand, the greatness and power of God are revealed 
in the rugged and terribly sublime, in the hurricane, in the ocean-storm, then the profane are overwhelmed 
with horror, which is eusily changed into fear, and may manifest itself in hypocritical or superticial exhibi- 
tions of penitence; but when the goodness and power of God manifest themselves in one and the same bright 
phenomenon, this produces a frame of spirit which speaks of that which is holy. This is the reason why the 
much-praised valley of the Rhine is so solemn and sabbatic, because it is enamelled by a blending of the 
beautiful and the sublime: stern mountains, rugged rocks, ruins of the past, vestiges of grandeur, mopumene 
tal columns of God's power, and these columns at the same time garlanded with the loving wreaths of God's 
favor and goodness, in the midst of smiling vineyards which repose sweetly around in the mild sunlight of 
heaven. For this reason the starry night is so instructive—the grandest dome decked with the brightest 
radiance of kindness and love. For the same reason there is such magic attraction in the morning dawn and 
in the evening twilight: they take hold upon us like movings tc prayer; because in them beauty is so mine 
gled with holy rest, with spiritual mystery, with the earnest and sablime, Thus does it meet the festive chil- 
dren of this world, who are gencrally of a prayerless spirit, so that they are as it were prostrated upon the 
earth in deep devotion, wnen some great sight in nature, in which the beautiful is clothed with sublime ear- 
nestness, bursts upon their view; or when, on the other hand, some marked manifestation of God’s power is 
associated with heart-moving wovings of kindness. Accordingly, we hear one tell what pious emotions he felt 
stirring his bosom, when he beheld the wide-exteuded country from the top of the Pyrenees; another tells how 
the spirit of prayer seized upon his soul when he stood upon the height of Caucasus, and felt, as he looked 
over the eastern fields and valleys of Asia, as if heaven had opened itself before him. Such witnesses might 
be gathered to almost any extent. 

‘‘ But now it is certain that there must be some PLacg in the upper worlds where the beauties and wonders 
of God’s works are illuminated to the highest transparency by bis power and holy majesty; where the com- 
bination of lovely manifestutions, as seen from radiant summits, the enraptured gaze into the quiet valleys 
of universal creation, and the streams of light which flow through them, must move the spirits of the blest in 
the mightiest manner, to cry out: Hoty! Hoty! Horr!—And there is the holiest place in the great Temple! 
It is there, because there divine manifestations fill all spirits witb a feeling of his holiness. But still rather 
because there he reveals himself through holy spirits, and through the holiest one of all, even Jesus Him- 
self!” 


Dr. Lange’s theology is essentially biblical and evangclical catholic, and inspired hy a 
fresh and refreshing enthusiasm for truth under all its types and aspects. It is more positive 
and decided than that of Neander or Tholuck, yet more liberal and conciliatory than the 
orthodoxy of Hengstenberg, which is often harsh and repulsive. Lange is one of the most 
uncompromising opponents of German rationalism and scepticism, and makes no concessions 
to the modern attacks on the gospel history. But he always states his views with moderation, 
and in a Christian and amiable spirit; and he endeavors to spiritualize and idealize doctrines 


® I would mention as examples that noble passage of Aristotle on nature’s argument for the existence of Goa 
prerorved by Cicero, De Nut. Deorum, il. 37,and quoted by Alexander von Humboldt with admiration, in his Kos 
mos, vol. ii. p. 16 (German edition), a work where otherwise even the name of God is nowhere meuticned; Kanv’e 
farnous saving of the two thinus which fill his soul with ever-growing reverence and awe, the atarry heaven above 
him, and the moral law within him; and Hegel's truly sublime introductiun to his Lectures on the Philosophy of Ke 
ligion, aa well as many of the noblest passages in his Lectures on dixthetice, 

t From his youthful work: Dus Land der Herrlichkeit. Not having a copy of the original within reach, I bog 
row the translation from Dr, Harbaugh’s //eacenly Home, ch. vil. p. 142 © 
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and facts, and thus to make them more plausible to enliyltenced reason. His orthodoxy, it is 
true, is not the fixed, exclusive orthodoxy either of the old Lutheran, or of the old Calvinistie 
Confession, but it belongs to that recent evangelical type which arose in conflict with modern 
infidelity, and going back to the Reformation and the still higher and purer fountain of 
primitive Christianity as it came from the hands of Christ and His inspired apostles, aims to 
unite the true elements of the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions, and on this firm historical 
basis to promote catholic unity and harmony among the conflicting branches of Christ’s 
Church. It is evangelical catholic, churchly, yet unsectarian, conservative, yet progressive ;- it 
is the truly living theology of the age. It is this very theology which, for the last ten or 
twenty years, has been transplanted in multiplying translations to the soil of other Protestant 
countries, which has made a deep and lasting impression on the French, Dutch, and especially 
on the English and American mind. It is this theology which is now undergoing a process 
of naturalization and amalgamation in the United States, which will here be united with the 
religious fervor, the sound, strong common sense, and free, practical energy of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican race, and which in this modified form has a wider field of usefulness before it in this new 
world than even in its European fatherland, 

Dr. Lange is an amazingly fertile author. Several of his works belong to the department 
of belle-lettres, esthetics, and hymnology. Some of his hymns have deservedly found a place 
in modern German hymu books,* and help to swell the devotions of the sanctuary. His 
principal works on theological subjects are, first, a complete system of Divinity, in three parts, 
severally entitled: Philosophical Doymatics, Positive Dogmatics, and Applied Dogmatics (or Po- 
lemics and Jrenics). This is an exceedingly able work, abounding in original and profound 
ideas, but artificial and complicated in its arrangement, often transcending the boundaries of 
logic, and in many sections almost untranslatable. His second great work is a Life of Jesus, 
also in three parts, which, upon the whule, is justly regarded as the fullest and ablest modern 
work on the subject, and the best positive refutation of Strauss. It has quite recently 
been given to the Engl’sh public by Mr. Clark, in six volumes.t His History of the Apostolia 
Church, in two volumes, was intended as the beginning of a general History of Christianity, 
which, however, has not been continued. But the last, the most important, and the most 
useful labor, worthy to crown such a useful life, is his Theological and Homiletical Commentary. 
All his preceding Jabors, especially those on the Life of Christ, prepared him admirably for the 
exposition of the Gospels, which contains the rich harvest of the best years of his manhood. 
This Commentary will probably engage his time for several years to come, and will make his 
name as familiar in England and America as it is in Germany, 

I add a complete list of all the published works of Dr. Lange, including his poetry, in 
shronological order : : 


1. Die Lehre der heiligen Schrift von der freien und allgemeinen Gnade Gottes. Elberfeld, 1881. 
2. Biblische Dic'tungen. 1 Bandchen. Elberfeld, 1532. 

3. Predigten. Minchen, 1833. 

4. Biblische Dichtungen. 2Bandchen. Elberfeld, 1$34. 


® T adopted a number of them in my German hymn book, published in 1859 and extensively used In tkis country, 
ag.. Nos. 94, 194, 227. 

* Tus Live or tor Lorp Jescs Carist: a complete critical examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connecthea 
of the Gospels, Trunslated from the German of J. P. Laxae, D.D, ° Edited, with additional Notes, by th: Rev, Mar 
eus Dods, A.M. in 6 cols, Elinburgh: T, & T. Clark, 1864. Vol. i. is translated by Sophia Taylor, vol. if. by J. 
Ryland, vol. iii by M. G. Huxtable, vol. iv. by Rev. Rob. E, Wallis, vol. v. by Rev. 8 Manson, vol. vi. by lov. Robest 
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5. Kleine polemische Gedichte. Duisburg, 1855. 
6. Gedichte und Spriiche aua dem (rebiete christlicher Naturberachtung. Duisburg, 1835. 
7. Die Welt dex Herrn in didaktischen Gesiinygen. Essen, 1935. 
8. Die Verfinsterung der Welt. Lehrgedicht. Berlin, 183%. 
9. Grindzuge der urchristlichen frohen Botechaft. Duisburg, 1839. 
10. Homilien uber Colosser iti. 1-17. Vierte Auflage, Bremen, 1544, 
ll. Christliche Betrachtungen iiber zusammenhdngende biblische Abschnitte fiir die Yduslihe Xrbawung, 
Duisburg, 1841. 
12. Ueber den geschichtlichen Charakter der kanonischen Evangelien, insbesondere der AS nEheMeg ACRSG RRS 
Jesu, mit Beziehung auf das Leben Jesu von D. F. Strauss. Duisburg, 1836. 

48. Das Land der Herrlichkeit, oder die christliche Lehre vom Himmel. Mors, 1838. 

Vermischte Schriften, 4 Bande. Mors, 1840-"41. 

15. Gedichte. Essen, 18-43. ; 

16. Die kirchliche Ilymnologie, oder die Lehre vom Kirchengesang. Theoretische Einleitung und Kirchew 

licderbuch. Ziirich, 1848. 

17. Das Leben Jesu, 8 Biicber. Heidelberg, 1544-47. 

18. Worte der Abwehr (in Bezichung auf dax Leben Jesu). Ziirich, 1846. 

19. Christliche Dogmatik, 8 Bande. J’hilosophiache, Positive, und Angewandte Dogmatik. Heidel 

berg, 1847. 

20. Ueber die Neugestaltung des Verhiltnisses zwischen dem Staat und der Kirche. Heidelberg, 1848. 

21. Neutestamentliche Zeityedichte, Frankfurt a. M, 1849. 

22. Bricfe eines communistischen Propheten. Breslau, 1350. 

23. Gothe’s religiose Poesie, Breslau, 1850. 

24. Die Geschichte der Airche, Evster Theil. Das apostolische Zeitalter, 2 Bande. Braunsehweig, 1858-54, 

25. Auswahl con Gast-und Geleyenheitsprediqgten. Zweite Ausgabe. Bonn, 1857. 

26. Vum Oclherge. Creistliche Dichtungen. Neue Ausgabe. Frankfurt a, M., 1858. 

27. Vermischte Schriften. Neue Folge, 2 Bindchen. Bielefeld, 1860. 

Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk, commenced 1857, Bielefeld. Dr. Lange prepared the Commentaries 
on Matthew, 3d edition, 1361 ; on Mark, 2d edition, 1861; on John, 2d edition, 1862; on the Epistle 
of James (in connection with van Ovsterzee), 1362 ; on Genesis, witha general introduction to the 
Old Testament, 1664; on the Epistle to the Romans (now in course of publication). 
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THE PLAN OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


The plan of Lange’s Bibelwerk is very comprehensive. It aims to give all that the minis- 
ter and Biblical student can desire in one work. dts value consists to a great extent in its 
completeness and exhaustiveness, and in the convenicnt arrangement for practical use. 

It contains, first, appropriate InrropucTions, both critical and homiletical, to the Bible as 
a whole, to each particular book, and to each section. The sections are provided with clear 
and full headings, the parallel passages, and the indications of their homiletical use in the 
order of the church year. . 

The TExtT is given, not in the original Greek, nor in Luther's version, but in a new German 
version, which is as literal as the genius of the language will bear, and is made with special 
reference to the exposition, The principal readings of the Greck text are given in foot-notes, 
with short critical remarks. The critical editions of the Greek Testament by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf* are made the basis, 


Braith. Six trana.ators for one of the many books of Lange! This fea sufficient evidence of the difficulty of the 
task. The editor (Mr. Dods), {n the Introductory preface to vol. |., speaks in the highest terms of “this comprehen 
alive and masterly work.” I am very happy to find that Lange, who has been comparatively unknown out of Ger- 
many, is beginning to be appreciated in England. The frequent references to the Leben Jean in thie Commentary on 
Ma hew are alwnye to the Gorman original; the tranalation having reached me too late to change the figures. It is 
not likely, however, that euch a voluminous and costly work will be soon reprinted in America; the less 80, since 
the author has embodied many of the most important results {n his C »mmentaries on Matthew, Mark, and John. 

* Not, however, the seventh and best edition of Tischendorf, which appeared in 1859, two ycars after the first 


editicn of Lange's Matthew, and whict -“en deviates from the text of his previous editions and returns ‘o wsny of the 
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Then follows the Commentary itself. This is threefold, CrrricaL, DoctrrNa, and Home 
LeTIcAL.* The three departments are kept distinct throughout, and are arranged under differ. 
ent heads, so that the reader can at once find what he wants a‘ the time, without being forced 
to work his way through a mass of irrelevant matter. 

1. The first department contains: EXEGETICAL AND CriticaL Notes.t These explain the 
words and phrases of the text, and endeavor to clear up every difficulty which presents itself 


to the critical student, according to the principles of grammatico-historicat exegesis, On all 
the more important passages, the different views of the leading ancient and modern commen: 
tators are given; yet without the show and pedantry of learning. The chief aim is to con- 
dense, in as brief a space as possible, the most valuable and permanent results of original and 
previous exegetical labors, without detaining the reader with the tedious proccss of investiga- 
tion, and a constant polemical reference to false opinions, The building appears in its beau- 
tiful finish, and the scaffolding and rubbish required during its construction are removed out 
of sight. 

2. The second department is headed: LEapiIne DocGmaTicaL AND ETHICAL THOUGHTS, 
or DocTRINaL AND ETHICAL.[ It presents, under a number of distinct heads, the fundamental 
doctrines and moral maxims contained in, or suggested by, the text. In the Gospels, these 
truths and principles are viewed mainly from the christological point of view, or as connected 
with the person and work of our Saviour. The reader will find here a vast amount of living 
theology, fresh from the fountain of God’s revelation in Christ, and free from scholastic and 
sectarian complications and distortions. The person of Christ stands out everywhere as the 
great central sun of truth and holiness, from which light and life emanate upon all parts of 
the Christian system. 

3. The third department is entitled: HomreticaL Hints or Suceestions.§ This shows 
the way from the study to the pulpit, from the exposition and understanding of the word of 
God to its practical application to all classes and conditions of society. It is especially the 
pastor’s department, designed to aid him in preparing sermons and Biblical lectures, yet by no 
means to supersede the labor of pulpit preparation. It is suggestive and stimulating in its 
character, and exhibits the endless variety and applicability of Scripture history and Scripture 
truth. It brings the marble slabs from the quarry, and the metals from the mine, but leaves 


readings of the textus receptus. This is the case in the Gospel of Matthew alone in more than a hundred places, e. g., 
Matt. ii. 13, fli. 1; lv. 23; v. 11, 13, 82; vi. 6, 16, 33; vii. 14; vili. 10, 13; ix. 1, 8, 9, 11,17; x. 7, 10, 14, 19, 28, 33, ete. 

© The proper rendering of the German headings of the three distinct sections, viz., Execrriscne ERLAUTERUN- 
oex, Doomwatiscn-Curtstorociscag or (in the Acts and Epiatles) DocMatiscn-EtuiscHe GRONDGEDANKEN, and 
Homiceriscugk ANDEUTONGEN, has given geome trouble. ‘The Edinburgh tranalation of Matthew renders them: Critt- 
caL Notes, Docraixat Reriections, and HomirsticaL Hints. But thie fa too free, and the edition alluded to is not 
eonsis‘ent. The Scotch translator of the Commentary on the Acts, of which the first twelve chapters have just ap- 
peared, Rev. Paton J. Gloag, rendera the headinys more literally: EXxeGrTioaL EXPLANATIONS, DOGMATICAL AND 
Eraicat Trovonta, Homiveticat Hints. But Grundgedanken means fundamental or leading thoughts. Upon the 
whole I thought {t most advisable to use the adjectives only, as best calculated to reconcile conflicting tastes and 
opinions. Chriatologico Dogmatical, and Dogmatico-Ethical would be too heavy, while Doctrinal and Ethtcal ia 
good English and gives the idea as well. For symmetry’s sake I chose a double adjective for the other sections 
L Exeoerticat axp CriticaL, 2. Doctrinau anD KrHiOaL,; 8. HoMItLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

tIn German: Execetiscus ErtautreronGces, lit.: Exerogtican ILiustrattons or EXPLANATIONS (whiog 9 
somewhat tautologicul, evegetical being identical with expository or explanatory). 

3 In German: Doomatiscn-Etutscas GRUNDGEDANKEN. In the Gospels, where the chrirtological element pre 
pondcrates, La ye calls them: DoomartiscnH-CARISTOLOGISCRS GRUNDGEDANKEN, But his contributors have substi- 
tated for it the more general title: Do@mMatico-EtsicaL FounpamentaL Tuovents, which is as applicable to the re 
epective actions in the Gospels as to those in the Epistles. In bis Commentary on Genesia, just put lished (1864) De 
Lange uses ‘| HROLOGIBCHE GRUNDGEDANKEX, : 

$ HomivetisvHE ANDEUTUNGREX. 
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the chisclling and hammering to the artist. The authors of the several parts give under this 
heading first their own homiletical and practical reflections, themes and arts in a few wards, 
and then judicious selections from other homiictical commentators, ag QUESNEL, CANSTEIN, 
SrakKE, GossNER, Lisco, OTro voN GERLACH, HEUBNER, and occasionally bricf skeletons of 
celebrated sermons, 

I must confess, I was at first prejudiced against this part of the Commentary, .feariug 
that it made the work of the preacher too easy; but upon closer examination I became con 
vinced of its great value. If Iam not mistaken, the American readers will prize it in propor 
ticn as they make themselves familiar with it. They will be especially edified, I think, by 
the exuberant riches and high-toned spirituality which characterize the homiletical sugges 
tions of Lange, and several of his contributors, especially Dr. van Oosterzee (a man of 
genius, and tke best pulpit orator of Holland), as also with the selections from Starke and 
his predecessors found under his name, Otto von Gerlach (late court-preacher in Berlin, and 
author of a brief popular commentary), and the venerable Heubner (late director of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Wittenberg). . 

There are standard commentaries on special portions of the Scriptures, which excel al. 
others, either in a philological or theological or practical point of view, either in brevity and 
condensation or in fulness of detail, either in orthodoxy of doctrine and soundness of judg- 
ment or in expository skill and fertility of adaptation, or in some other particular aspect. 
But, upon the whole, the Biblical work of Dr. Lange and his associates is the richest, the 
soundest, and the most uscful general commentary which Germany ever produced, and far 
better adapted than any other to meet the wants of the various evangelical denominations of 
the English tongue. This is not only my individual opinion, but the deliberate judement of 
some of the best Biblical and German scholars of America whom I have had occasion to cons 
sult on the subject. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EDITION. 


A work of such sterling value cannot be long confined to the land of its birth. America, 
as it is made up of descendants from all countries, nations, and churches of Europe (e pluribus 
unum), is set upon appropriating all important literary treasures of the old world, especially 
those which promise to promote the moral and religious welfare of the race. 

Soon after the appearance of the first volume of Dr, Lange’s Commentary, I formed, at the 
solicitation of a few esteemed friends, and with the full consent of Dr. Lange himself, an assc 
cistion for an American edition, and in September, 1860, I made the necessary arrangements 
with my friend, Mr. Charles Scribner, as publisher.* The secession of the slave States. and 


* I may be permitted to state that I went into this enterprise at flrat with considerable reluctance, partly from a 
sense of its vast Inbor and reeponsibility, partly because it invelved in all probability the abandonment of an original, 
though much shorter commentary (German an‘ English) which [had been prepsring for the lnat twenty years, ard 
of which a few specimens appeared inthe AXirchenfreund (1848-53) and in ths Mercersburg Reriew. But the cask 
seemed to devolve on me naturally and providentially, and I gradually bee:me so interested in it that Iam willing te 
sacrifico to it other cherished literary projects, Dr, Lange himrelf, ir forwarding to moe an eariy copy of the (iret 
voluine, wished me to take part in the original work, and encouraged inc afterward to assume the editorial supervi: 
sion of the English translation, giving we every liberty as regards additions and wnprovements, [ made, however 
po use of my old notes on Matthew, leaving all my exegetical manus: ripts boxed up with my library at Mercersburg, 
IT uid not wish to mix two works which differ in plan and extent, and adapted my additions to the general characte 
and plan of Lanze’s work and the wants of the Euglish reader. 
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the consequent outbreak of the civil war in 1861, paralyzed the book trade, and indefinitely 
suspended the enterprise. But in 1863 it was resumed at the suggestion of the publisher 
and with the consent of Mr. T. Clark, of Edinburgh, who in the mean time (since 1861) had 
commenced to publish translations of parts of Lange's Commentary in his “ Foreign Theoloe 
gical Library.” I moved to New York for the purpose of devoting myself more fully to thia 
work amid the literary facilities of the city, completed the first volume, and made arrangements 
with leading Biblical and German scholars of different evangelical denominations for the trans 


lation of the other volumes. 

The following books are already finished, or in course of preparation for the press : 

THE GosPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW, With a General Introduction to the New Testament, 
By the American EDITOR. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO Mark. By the Rev. Dr. W. G. T. SHepp, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary at New York. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. By the Epiror. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. By the Rev. Dr. Epw. D. YEomans, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tue Acts OF THE APposTLes. By Prof. Dr. Cuares F. Scuirrer, Phildelphia. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, By the Rey. Dr. DaNniEL W. Poor, of Newark, N.J., 
and Dr. C. P. Wina, of Carlisle, Pa. 

Tne EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, By the Rev. Caarues C. Starsccs, New York. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS, and that To Poitemon. By Prof. Dr. H. B. Hackett, 
Theol. Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass. 

Tue EpiutTLes TO THE THESSALONIANS. By the Rev. Dr. Jonn LIvuie, of Kingston, N. Y. 

Tne EpisTLE TO THE Hesrews. By Prof. Dr. A. C. Kenprick, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tue Pastora EprsTies, By Prof. Dr. GEoraE E, Day, of Lane Theol. Seminary, Ohio, 

THE CaTHOLIC EpisTLEs. By the Rev. J. Istbor MoMBERT, of Lancaster, Pa. 

Gexesis. By Prof. TayLeER Lewis, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., and the Rev. Dr, 
A. Gosman, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

These gentlemen, and others who are or will be invited to take part in the work, have 
already an established reputation as cxcellent Biblical scholars or experienced translators from 
the German, and will no doubt do full justice to the task assigned them. 

It is impossible befurehand to state with absolute certainty the number of volumes or the 
time required for the completion of the whole commentary. It is sufficient to say that it will 
be energetically pushed forward, without undue haste, and published with proper regard to 
economy of space and price. The enterprise is necessarily a very extensive and expensive 
one, and falls in amést unfavorable period of the American book trade; the war having caused 
an unprecedented rise in the price of composition, paper, and binding material. But it has 
the aclvantage over an encyclopedia and other voluminous works, that each volume will cover 
an entire book or books of the Bible and thus be relatively complete in itself, and can be sold 
separatcly. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


The character of the proposed Anglo-American edition of Lange's Bibelwerk, and its rela 
tion to the original, may be seen from the following general principles and rulzs on which it 
wil) be prepared, and to which all contributors must confurm, to insure unity and symmetry, 
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1. The Biblical Commentary of Dr. Lange and his associates must be faithfully and freely 


translated into idiomatic English, without essential omission or alteration. * 


2. The translator is authorized to make, within reasonable limits, such additicas, original 
or selected, as will increase the value and interest +f the work, and adapt it more fully to the 
wants of the English ahd American student. But he must carefully distinguish these addi- 
tions from the original text by brackets and the initials of his name, or the mark Tr. 

8. The authorized English version of 1611, according to the present standard edition of the 
American Bible Socicty,t must be made the basis, instead of giving a new translation, which, 
in this case, would have to be a translation of a translation, But wherever the text can be 
more clearly or accurately rendered, according to the present state of textual criticism and ) 
biblical learning, or where the translation and the commentary of the German original requira 
it, the improvements should be inserted in the text (in brackets, with or without the Greek, ag 
the writer may deem best in each case) and justified in the Critical Notes below the text, with 
such references to older and recent English and other versions as seem to be necessary or 
desirable. 

4, The various readings are not to be put in foot-notes, as in the original, but to follow 
[Immediately after the text in small type, in numerical order, and with references to the verses 
to which they belong. 

5. The three parts of the commentary are to be called: I, EXEGETICAL AND CriTicaL; IL 
DoctTRINAL AND EtuicaL; WI. HoMILEtTicaL AND PRACTICAL. 

6. The ExeGeticaL Nores are not to be numbered consecutively, as in the original, but 
marked by the figure indicating the verse to which they belong; an arrangement which facili- 
tates the reference, and better accords with usage.t | 

7. Within these limits each contributor has full liberty, and assumes the entire literary 
responsibility of his part of the work. 

If these general principles are faithfully carried out, the American edition will be not only 
a complete translation, but an enlarged adaptation and improvement of the original work, 
giving it an Anglo-German character, and a wider field of usefulness. 

The typographical arrangement will be closely conformed to the original, as upon the 
whole the best in a work of such dimensions, A page of the translation contains even more 
than a page of the original, and while the size of volumes will be enlarged, their number will 
be lessened. 


THE COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 


The first volume which is now issued, will show these principles and rules in their actual 
execution, and may therefore serve as a specimen for the volumes that will follow. 
As regards the translation of this part of the commentary, I must acknowledge my indebt- 


® A condensation, such as has been proposed by geome In this case, opens the door for au endless varicty of eon- 
flicting opinions and tastes, and almost necesearily resulta in a mutilation of the original, The only proper alterna 
tive seems to be either to translate a foreign work entire, if it be at all worthy of translation, or to make {it the Lasia 
of a new work. 

t Not the revision of 1854 (which contained unauthorized changes and was eet aside), but the collation adopted 
by the Bourd of Managers in 185S, and printed in 1860 and since. See the Leport of the Committee or Versions te 
Ke Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, for February, 1859. 

} I would remark, that all the changes and improvementsa above proposed have the hearty approva of Dr. Lange 
The last one he has since adopted himself in his recent Commentary on Genesis, 
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edness to the translation published by my estecmed friend, Mr. T. Clark, who has done se 
much for transplanting German evangelical learning on British soil, and is entitled to the last- 
iny gratitude of English and Amcrican divines. This translation preceded mine, not in design 
(for I began in 1860, and was only interrupted by the civil war), but in execution, by two 
years.* I made use of it as a basis in the doctrinal and homiletical sections, comparing it, 
however, word for word with the latest edition of the original, and making innumerable 
changes. In the textual and critical department (which is entirely omitted in the Edinburgh 
edition), and in the exegetical notes I pursued an independent path, and while I retained 
every essential idea of the original, I went far beyond it. 

Dr. Lange’s work is so intensely and exclusively German, and his mode of thought and 
style so forcign to us, that a mere translation, no matter how well executed, could not take root 
in English and American soil. I for my part would never undertake such an ungratcful task. 
The work must be reproduced, enriched, adapted, in one word, Anglicized and Americanized. 
This has been the principal and most difficult part of this volume, and will be in all those 
volumes which I may prepare. I shall give my co-workers the same margin for original con- 
tributions to biblical scholarship. The American edition of Matthew contains over one hun- 
dred pages, mostly in the smallest type, that is, fully one-fourth more matter than the German 
original (which numbers only 462 pages). The additions are found mostly in the comments 
on the later chapters of the Gospel.t 

It seemed to me worthy of the labor and trouble to make an attempt to popularize so 
much of the immense critical apparatus of modern biblical learning as can be made available 
for the practical use of ministers and students. A few words of explanation on the principles 
which guided me, may not be out of place here. 

The great varicty of readings in the Greek Testament is a fact which should stimulate in- 
vestivation and strengthen our faith. The more than 100,000 discrepancies in one hundred 
and twenty uncial and over twelve hundred cursive manuscripts of the N. T. are unable to 
unscttle a single doctrine or precept of Christianity. They strengthen the evidence of the 
essential purity and integrity of the sacred text, showing that it has been substantially 
the same in all ages and countrics in which those manuscripts were written, “If 
there had been,” said Richard Bentley, the great classical scholar and critic, more than 
a hundred years ago, “but one manuscript of the Greek Testament at the restoration 
of learningy then we had had no various readings at all. And would the text be in a 
better condition then, than now when we have 30,000 [over 100,000}? So far from that, 


* The Edinburgh translation was made from the first edition of Lange, and appeared in small octavo, large type, 
aniform with “Clark's Forcign Theological Library,” Third serics, vols. ix. ff, under the title: Theoluygical and 
Homiletical Cammentury on the Gospel of St. Mattheo, From the German of J. P. Lange, DD. By the Rev. Alfred 
Edlershetm, Ph, D., vol. &, Edinburgh, 1861; vol. ii, and part of vol. iii, 1862. From a note on the back to the title- 
page of vol. ii. it appears that the Rev. W. B. Pope translated from ch. xx. 28 to the close of the second voluine. The 
third volume, which contains the conclusion of Matthew and the Gospel of Mark, appears without the name of a trans- 
lator. Portions of the work are well done, while other portions betray the employment of inferior hands in the execution 
of the difficult and laborious task; for neither of the nominal translators could be capable of mistaking the Weedcnumarsle 
Jeru (the stigmata) for ‘meals of wonder’ (Wundermahizeiten), the grine Aue (green pasture) of Ps. xxiii. for ‘the 
green car,’ Moria (Mt. Moriah) for the Virgin ‘Mary * (Maria), @blicher Weise (usually) for ‘unfortunately? (ibler Weise), 
mamentlich (especially) for ‘namely’? (ndinlich), the Abfall com Christenthum (apostasy from Christianity) for ‘apostasy 
of Christendom’ (Christenheit), and many other mistranslations equally astounding and amusing. Compare ¢é, g. pp. 31, 
87, 267, 489, 394, 306, 445, 511, 531, 533, 550. There is good prospect that the future volumes will be published jointly by 
Mr. Cherk and Mevsra. Scribner & Co., under my editorial control. There is no use of tyro translations, 

+ Cornmre pp. 18, 33, 2-1, 121, 180 f., 2U3-2U8, 228, 239, 256-200, 267, 293-297, 33Y, 353 f., 381 £., 449, 454-458, 167 £, 
TN-7B, 514-522, 555-566, etc. 
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that in the best single copy extant we should bave hundreds of faults, and some omissions 
irreparable. Becsides that, the suspicions of fraud and foul play would have been increased 
immensely. It is good, therefore, to have more anchors than one. . . . It is a good 


providence and a great blessing that so many manuscripts of the New Testament are still 
amongst us, some procured from Egypt, others from Asia, others found in the Western 
Churches. For the very distances of places, as well as numbers of the books, demonstrate that 
there could be no collusion, no altering nor interpolating one copy by another, nor all by any 
of them. In profane authors whereof one manuscript only had the luck to be preserved, as. 
Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, and Hesychius among the Greeks, the faults of the 
scribes are found so numerous, and the defects so beyond all redress, that, notwithstanding the 
pains of the learnedest and acutest critics for two whole centuries, those books still are, and 
are like to continue, a mere heap of errors. On the contrary, where the copies of any author 
are numerous, though the various readings always increase in proportion, there the text, by an 
accurate collation of them, made by skilful and judicious hands, is ever the more correct, and 
comes nearer to the true words of the author.” 

The object of biblical criticism is to restore the oldest and purest text which can be ob- 
tained with our present means and facilities. In accordance with the weli-known principle 
first propounded by Bentley, revived by the venerable Bengel, and recently applied and carried 
out by Lachmann, we must make the oldest and most authoritative uncial manuscripts of the 
New Testament now extant the basis of the true text, especially those few which date from 
the fourth to the sixth century. They are the following: 1. Codex Srxarticvs, edited by 
Tischendorf, Leipz., 1863.* 2. Cod. VatTicants (designated by the letter B., defective from 
Heb. ix. 14), carelessly edited by Cardinal Angelo Mai, with improvements by Vercellone, 
Rome, 1857, and much better by Const. Tischendorf. Lips. 1867. 8. Cod. ALEXANDRINtS (A., 
in the British Museum), of which the New Testument was published in uncial types, though 
not in fac-simile, by C. G. Woide, Lond., 1786, and by B. H. Cowper, 1860. 4. Cod, 
(rescriptus) EPHRAEMI Syn (C., a cod. rescriptus, or palimpsest, very imperfect), published by 
Tischendorf, in uncial type, but not in fac-simile, Leipz., 1843. 5. Cod. Beza (D., at Cam- 
bridge), containing the Gospels and the Acts, with a Latin version, published in fac-simile by 
Ths, Kipling, Camb., 1793, 2 vols., fol.t In the same class with these oldest manuscripts, 


# Dr. Tange could not make use of this very important d‘scovery, which wil! hereafter figure largely In the criti- 
cal apparatus of future editiona of the Greek Testament, although it will not materially disturb the princip:es and 
results of modern criticism. ‘Tischendorf (Prolegg., p. Xxx. ©qq.) regards the Sinn'tic MS,, which he was so fortu- 
nate aa to discover on Mount Sinal, and which be published under the liberal patrouage of the Russian government, 
as the oldest copy extant, older even than the famous Vatican MS., and Biumlein, Meyer and Wiese’er 
agree, while Hilgenfeld objects, It fs moreover the only complete uncial MS., and contains the whole Bible of 
the O. and NLT. Compare the Advenda at the close of this volume, The Sinalitic Ribie generally agreea with 
Codd. B., D., L., T. (T. is Codex Borgianus, at Rome, of the fifth century, and contains only a few fragments, John 
vi-viii.), X. (Codex Monacensis. parts of the four Gospels), Z. (Dublinens's, a palimpeest, the greater part of Mat 
shew), over arainst Cod. A. (Alexandrinus) and the reat inajority of later uncial ard enrsive manuscripte, while 
Cod. C. (Ephraemi Syri) vecupics a pesition of its own, With all its great value the Sinaitic Manuscript abounds 
in blu: ders owing to the ignorance and carelcesress of the trauseriver, This ehows the great importance of the 
vast number and variety ef manuscripts of the Bible, which far execeds in amount that of any other ancient book in 
the world, Comp, Wieeeler on the sinait. Ms., in the Studien und Aritiken vor ISb4, p. 399, 

t I wae ao fortunate as to have access, in the Library of the American bible Union of New York, to the printed 
aditions of these important manuscripts, Which are far preferable to the imperfect collations of former critics, and the 
mere references often faulty in the apparatus of Greek Testaments, For fuller information on these and otter Co 
ices I must refer the reader to the ample Prolrgomena of Tischeudorf to his eeventh critical edition of the N. T. 
1859, and to his edition of Cod, Sinaiticus, 1665; also to the Prolegomena of Alford, Commentury, vol, L, 4th ed 
1889, ch. vil., p. 102 ff, and to Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the N. 7. 186L 
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thouch last, must be placed the later and less important uncials, as Cod. Basiuiensis (called 
E., of the cighth or ninth century, containing the Gospels), Cod. BoreE.t (F., at Utrecht, 
the Gospels, except some portions of Matthew and Mark), Cod. Serpe Hanrverancs (G., in 
the British Museum, the greater part of the Gospels), Codd. H., IL, K., L. (Paris, No. 62, 
generally in agreement with Codd. Sin. and Vatic.), etc. Next in importance to the uncial 
manuscripts are the quotations of the early fathers, and the ancient versions, especially the 
Letin and the Syriac. In the third rank are to be placed the cursive manuscripts of later 
date, down to the close of the fifteenth century, of which more than five hundred have bees 
collated in the Gospels alone. For our purpose it was useless to refer to them except in those 
rare cases where the older authorities are insufficient to establish the original text. The deci- 
sion of the true reading depends, however, not only on the antiquity and number of author- 
ities, but also on internal reasons, Lachmann’s object was simply historical, viz., to establish 
the oldest attainable text, as it stood in the fourth or fifth century, in the place of the compar- 
atively recent, accidental, and unreliable tertus receptus. This is the only safe basis for future 
critics, but it is only a part of the task, which must be completed by a proper consideration 
of the internal evidences. Where the oldest authorities—uncial manuscripts, patristic quota- 
tions, and ancient versions—lead to no satisfactory result, later manuscripts (which may be 
transcripts of uncial manuscripts even older than those we now possess) may be profitably 
consulted, and that reading deserves the preference which gives the best sense and agrees most 
with the style and usage of the writer. Thus, in many instances, a return from Lachmann to 
the tertus receptus may be justified. See the seventh critical edition of Tischendorf. 

As to the corrections of the authorized English version, I beg the reader to view them as 
part of the commentary. Some of them would be unnecessary or even objectionable in a 
revised version for public use. Our incomparable English Bible stands in no need of a radical 
revision ; its idiom, beauty, and vigor are all that can be desired. But no good scholar will 
deny that it might be greatly improved as to clearness and accuracy; while many doubt 
whether it could be done without producing greater division and confusion, and thus doing 
more harm than good. A final revision for popular use should proceed from a body of schol- 
ars representing the British and American Bible Societies, and all the Protestant Churches 
which worship God in the English language, and have an equal claim to this inestimable in- 
heritance of the sixteenth and seventcenth centuries. In the mean time, no one can object to 
new translations and revisions for exegetical and critical use. They prepare the way for a final 
authorized revision for general and popular use. 

My selections from other writers are mostly taken from representative older and modern 
commentators of the various English and American Churches, with the view to give this work 
an Avg/o-German character, Thus Burkitt, M. Henry, Seott, and Doddridge represent the 
oliler practical exezesis of England; Alford and Wordsworth, the modern Anvlican exegesis 
in its two divergent, progressive, and conservative, tendencies; D, Brown, the Free Church of 
Reotland; J. Addison Alexander, the Old School Presbyterian; Barnes and Owen, the New 
Bhool Presbyterian; Whedon and Nast, the Methodist; Conant, the Baptist, views on the 
more important doctrinal passages in the Gospel of Matthew. 

I cannot conclude this lengthy preface without giving public expression to my sense of 
gratitule to the officers of the “American Bible Union,” for the unrestricted use of 


their valuable Biblical Library, with its rich variety of Bibles in all languages, commentariea, 
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dictionaries, the Benedictine and other editions of the church fathers, etc, which wake i 
probably the best collection of the kind on this continent. 

May the blessing of the triune God rest upon this commentary on His holy word, which 
was commenced in faith and with the carnest desire to assist the ministers of the Gospel in 
the clischarge of their high and holy mission, 


PHILIP SCHAFF, 
Brere Hovse, New York, Oct. 31at, 1864. 


THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. THEotoey in general, or the scientific knowledge of the Christian religion, 
may, according to its historical and scientific character, be arranged under two great 
divisions,— Historical, and Theoretical or Systematic Theology, taking these terms in 
their widest sense. (I.) Historical Theology may again be ranged under the follow- 
ing th.r2e sections :—(1) The History of Revelation, or of the Kingdom of God, which 
forms the basis of the whole system; (2) The History of the Records of Revelation, 
or Exegetics in the wider sense; (3), The History of Revealed Religion, or Church 
History. (II.) In the same manner, Theoretical or Systematic Theology may be 
divided into three sections :—(1) The System of Christian Doctrines, or Dogmatics ; 
(2) The System of Christian Morals, or Ethics; (3) The System of Christian Polity, 
or Practical Theology. 

§ 2. From this analysis we infer that the materials from which to construct a 
theological and homiletical Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, must be derived 
from the elements of the history of revelation, of exegesis, and church history, as well 
as from the elements of dogmatics, ethics, and practical theology, always with special 
reference to the practical, homiletical, and pastoral point of view. 

§ 3. Before proceeding with our special Introduction to the New Testament, we 
must premise, in brief ontline, a General Introduction to the Scriptures. The special 
introduction to the Old Testament may be left for another occasion,* not merely be- 
cause our present task is connected with the New Testament, but because, as Chris- 
tians, we proceed, theorevically, from the New Testament to the Old, and not. vice | 
versa. It is sufficient for our purpose to communicate, in briefest form, the results 
obtained by modern research, end to indicate the works which may aid the reader 
in reviewing these results for himself. 

§ 4. Accordingly, we shall have to preface the N. T. portion of our Commen.- 
tary,—(1) by a General Introduction from the theological and homiletical point of 
view; (2) by a Historical and Exegetical Introduction to the New Testament in 
general, and te its various parts; (3) by a General Homiletical and Pastoral Intro 
duction ; (4) by a Homiletical and Pastoral Introduction to the New Testament. 


®(The Theol. and Homil. Commentary on the Old Testament which is included in the plan of Dr. Lange's Bidbeb 
werk, and will follow that on the New T.—P. 8.) 
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FIRST SECTION. 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


§ 1. 
THE HISTORY OF REVELATION, OR OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


TuE Ilistory of the Kingdom of God must not be confounded with Biblical Hie 
wry. The latte:, like Biblical Theology, forms part of Exegesis, while the History 
of the Kingdom of God embraces the whole history of the world viewed from the 
Christian stand-point. 

The kingdom of God is that new creation in which God reveals Himself in His 
character as Redeemer. It is based upon the universal and absolute dominion of God 
over the world, and results from it; and it consists in the restoration of the dominion 
of the Spirit of God over the hearts of men, brought about by Christ, who is the 
heart of the race. As mankind was originally destined to form the kingdom of God, 
and for that purpose was arranged into one family, the kingdom of Goud may also be 
viewed as the restoration of mankind to one body under the One and Eternal Head 
(Acts iii. 215 Eph. i. 22), in whom it was elected from all eternity, and called, for 
the harmonious manifestation of the glory of God (Eph. i. 4, 5). 

The restoration of this kingdom presupposes the existence of an opposite pseudo 
kingdom, in which the human family were scattered and dispersed by sin—a king. 
dom of darkness and of falsehood, the kingdom of Satan. Accordingly, the history 
of the preparation, foundation, and completion of the kingdom of God, is at the same 
time the history of its hostile conflicts with the antagonistic kingdom of darkness. 

The kingdom of God disappeared from earth through the working of unbelief, 
by which the Lord was robbed of His dominion over the heart. Similarly has it 
again been restored to the world by the combined operation of the grace of God, 
and of a spiritual faith which He has planted in the heart of His elect, and which 
ultimately appeared in all its fulness and perfectness, as conquering the world, in 
Christ, the Elect One. This salvation of the world is destined gradually to spread 
till it pervades all mankind. Hence the extension of the kingdom of God to its final 
completion in the world will occupy the entire course of time, even as this kingdom 
is destined to cover all space in the world. Viewed in this light, the whole history 
oi the world itself is simply the history of the restoration and transformation of the 
world into the kingdom of God. 

Thus, all history may be included under the idea of the Bactrcia trot Oeot. But 
its innermost centre is that manifestation of God’s redeeming grace, by which, on 
the basis of His general revelation to man, He has founded His kingdom. 

The all-comprehensive medium of God’s revelation was His personal incarnation m 
Christ. Throughout the entire course of history, we perceive how mankind, in 
ever-narrowing circles, tends towards this manifestation of the God-Man. Again, 
after He has appeared, we notice how, in ever-widening circles, it tends towards 
the final goal—to present all mankind as born of God. 
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Li.cit, then, is the beginning, the middle, and the end of all revelation. But as 
revelativa is ever love, light, and life, it embodies at the same time both saving truth 
and saving reality, or revelation in the narrower sense, and actual redemption 
Hence it is that in Christ we have not only the completion OF revelation, but also 
complete redemption. 

Reder ption, in all its phases and stages, is prepared and introduced by judg 
ments, wh.ch, by the grace of God, are, however, converted into so many deliver 
ances. Ag iin, every new stage in the unfolding and history of salvation is marked 
by a fresh extension and establishment of the kingdom of God, appearing as the 
Church of tie redeemed. Hence, while the real kingdom of God was founded when 
redemption was first introduced, it shall be perfected when the benefits of redemp- 
tion shall have been extended to the utmost boundaries of the world. 

This is the Development of Kevelation, to which we now proceed. 


I. General Revelation. 


@) Widest circle (revelation by Symbolical signs, which ultimately point to the Word). 
1. Objectively: creation (Rom. i. 20). 2. Subjectively: the human mind, especially the 
conscience (Rom. ii. 14, 15). 
b) Narrower circie (revelation by facts). 
1. Objectivety: history (Ps. ii, cx.). ee 2. Subjectively: the dealings of God with indi- 
viduals (Ps. evii.; cxxxix. 16). 


‘ 


IL. Special Revelation, or Revelation of Salvation (by the Word, accompanied by 


Symbolical Signs). 
a) Revelation during the course of its progress. 
1. Objectively: the Old Covenant (Gen. xii. 2. Subjectively: faith (Gen. xv. 6). : 
etc. ). 


&. Revelation completed. 
1. Objectively: the New Covenant (Luke xxii. 2. Subjectively: justifying faith, in its New Tes 
20; John xiii. 34). tament sense (Rom. v. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 21). 


So far as we are concerned, it is by subjective revelation that we become par- 
takers of objective revelation, even as it is only by the revelation of salvation that 
we come to understand and see general revelation. The various cycles of revelation 
are clearly perceived only when viewed in the light of justifying and saving faith, 
which sheds upon each of them a new and glorious lustre. 

The following are the various periods of historical revelation in parallel review :— 


The Old Testament in the wider sense of the term: The New Testament in the wider sense of the term: 


1. Primeval religion, unto Abraham, 2000 B. c. 1. Gospel history, and the Apostolic Age. 

2. Patriarchal faith in the promise, unto 1500 2. The ancient Catholic Church. The Fathers, 
B. C. 

% The period of the Law, unto 800 B. ©. 8. The legal Church of the Middle Ages. [The 

Popes.—P. 8.] 

4. The period of the Prophets, unto 400 B. o. 4. be oo Churches. [The Reformers.— 

6. The period of national religiousness (the Mac- 5. Union into one evangelical Church in its prog- 
cabces). ress. 

6. Concentration of religious longing in the an- 6. The-Bride of Christ, or the Church in the iast 
cient world as the cradle of the Messiah. days awaiting His coming. 
The Blessed Virgin. 

%. The fret coming of Christ. 4%. The last coming of Christ. His manifestation 


in glory. 


+ 
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The manifestation of salvation, as it constitutes the great moving force of all 
history, draws the course of the latter into the whole of the history of the kingdom 
of God. The history of the BacwAciu rod Geod may be divided into that of the King 
dom of God in its legal and typical form, or the Theocracy (a term formed by 
Josephus, Contra Apion. ii. 16), and that of the real Kingdom of God in spirit and 
in truth—the Bacurcia trav ciparav,—or into the Pre-Christian and the Christian ‘no 
ost-Christian) Era. 


L History of the Theocracy, or of the Pre-Christian Era. 


1. Primeval times, the type of the entire history of the world to the great judgment—till the Flood— 
and the new formation of the (Noachic) race. 


2. The dispersion of nations and the calling of Abraham; or, origin of the contrast between Heathen- 
ism and Judaism (preparation for the Theocracy), or between passive and active religiousness (the religions 


of nature, and that of revelation). 


a) The table of nations in Genesis, and the 
mythologies of the Gentiles. 


b) Separation between the civilized nations of 
antiquity and barbarous tribes (Heathenism 
in its ascending and in its descending line. 
See Rom. ii.). 


a) Promise of the holy people. 


b) Separation between Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob 
and Esau. Difference among the sons of 
Israel (Judaism in its ascending and in ita 
descending line. Kom. ii. and x.). 


3. Establishment of the great contrast; or, the Empires of the world as the central points of civiliza- 
tion, and the foundation and history of the Theocracy in the narrower sense. Antagonism and mutual 


Influence. 


a) Great Empires of the world in their origin 
and growth. Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, etc, 


6) The great Empires of the world fully developed. 
—Dan. ii. Vision of the image of the vari- 
ous monarchies, Its bright aspect: Union. 
Dan. vii. Vision of the four beasta. Ita 
dark aspect: Division. 


a) The Babylonian Empire. 
B) The Persian Empire. 
vy) The Macedonian Empire 


8) The Roman Empire. 


a) The Theocracy in its origin. Antagonism 
and mutual influence between Iaruael, and 
Egypt, Canaan, Syria, Phoenicia, and As 
Byria. 

b) The Theocracy in its full typical manifesta. 
tion. 

Antagonism and mutual influence between 
Isrwel and the four Empires, 


a) Period of the Judges and Prophets, 
from Moses to David. 

B) Period of the Kings, from David te 
the Babylonian Exile. 

y) Period of the Priests (blooming period 
under the Maccabees). 

8) Close of the typical and commence- 
ment of the real kingdom of God. 


4. Removal of the great contrast and antagonism. Gentiles settle in Palestine; the Jews of the Dias- 


pera. Cessation of the typical, and preparation of the real Theocracy. 


ture. Oppression of the Jews and prophecies.) 


a) The Cuthwans settled in Samaria, and be- 
coming Samaritans. 

6) The Aramzan language and Sadducean no- 
tions introduced into Palestine on the re- 
turn from Babylon. 

c) The Decapolis in Galilee of the Gentiles, 
founded chiefly by the veterans of Alexan- 
der the Great, 

d@) The Herodians. Introduction of Grecian 
and Roman manners in Palestine. (The 
Proselytes.) 


(Heathen power and heathen cul- 


a) The ten tribes carried to Assyria beyond the 
Euphrates. 


6) Many. of the Jews remaining in Babylon. 


c) Jewish colonics in Alexandria, Libya, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, The Septuagint. 


d) The Jewish Diaspora in Rome and througlk | 
out the West, since the time of Pompey 
and Cesar. (Tho Essenes.) 
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e) Rule of the heathen, of Christians, and of e) Destruction of Jerusalem, and dispers‘on os 
Mohammedans in Palestine. the people throughout the world. 


5. The first coming of Christ. Close of the first, and commencement of the second era, Redemption 
of the world. 


I. History of the Kingdom of God in its Fulness, or of the Kingdom of 
‘ Heaven in the World. 


1, Primeval Christianity, the type of all Church History. 
2. Appearance of the antagonism between the Christian Church and the Jewish and: heathen world. 


a) The Talmud, and heathen calumnies against 
Christianity. 
6) Judaism in its unhistorical ossification. 


(Analogy with the partia] barbarism of 


the original races.) 


a) The ancient Catholic Church and the max 


tyrs. 
b) Separation between the Church and heret 
ical sects. 


8. Establishment of this antagonism ;-or, the Christian Empires, and the establishment of the Church in 


tne narrower sense. Hostility and mutual influences. 


a) Movement in the heathen world. 

6) Secularization of the Church. 

c) Migration of the nations into the Church, 
and the great baptism of water. 

d) The Eastern Church, or orthodoxy secular 
ized. 

e) Mohammedanism, or heresy completed. 

f) The Western Papacy. 


g) The Catholic Roman Empire. The anti- 
evangelical powers. Machiavellianism. 


Medizeval Legalism a symbol and type of the future. 


a) The worldly Church of Constantine the 
Great. Missions. 

6) The Monastic Church. 

c) The Theocratic legalistic Church. 


d) The Roman Church. 


e) Western Catholic Christendom. The Cro- 
sades. 

J) Protestant parties and movements during 
the Middle Ages. Humanism. Popular 
literature. 

g) Evangelical Christendom. Germ of the true 
Church and the true State. 


. Removal of the antagonism, and appearance of the true Church and the true State. 


a) The Roman Catholic world, 


6) The reformatory movements in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

ce) The dissolving elements of Jesuitical Monas- 
ticism, Mysticism, political influences, and 
the advance of civilization in Romish 
Churches and countries, under the form 
of reaction. 

d) Revolutions in the Roman Catholic world. 

e) The world in all forms of intellectual heath- 
enism acting upon the Church. 

J) Humanism as leaven in the Roman Catholic 
and in Romanizing Churches. 


4, The future of Christendom. 


a) Apostasy in the alliance between Absolutism 
and Antichrist. 
6) Judgment upon the apparent completion of 
Hierarchism and Seoularism. 


a) The Church of the Reformation (harmonious 
difference between Church and State). 

b) Romanizing divisions of the Evangelica} 
Church, 

c) Awakenings and union among Protestanta, 


d) Protestant Reforms. 

e) Christian missions acting upon all parts of 
the world. 

J) The authority of Christ appearing in all de- 
partments of life. The Bible the book 
of nations. 


a) Victory in the union of believers under the 
banner of Christ. 

&) Redemption of the visible Church of Christ ig 
its apparent destruction. Manifestatiun of 
the Bride, and advent of the Bridegroom, 


LITERATURE. 


{n a certain sense, every branch of literature may be regarded as auxiliary to 


the study of the history of the kingdom of God. More particularly, however, we | 
inclade here those works on universal history which are written from a gereral or a 
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religious point of view, and works on the philosophy of history. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that we would also direct special attention to historica: books 
written in a Christian spirit, and to those which treat expressly of the history of the 


kingdom of God. 


I, GENERAL WorkKs*, 


On Chronology :—Gatterer (1777), Ideler (1825- 
26), Brinkmeier (1843). On General History :—Her- 
der, Fred. Schlegel (R. C.), and Hegel, on the Phi- 


losophy of History. Eyth: History from the Chris- 


tian stand-point (1853). Ehrenfeuchter: Zhe Histor. 
Development of Mankind (Heidelb. 1855). Brim, 


Barth, Lisco, Theremin, Grundtwig, Zahn, Kalkar, 
Ziegler, Kurtz, on Sacred History? Bunsen: God 
in History (Part I, Leipz., 857). Leo (Romanizing), 
and Dittmar: History of the World before and since 
Christ. [R. Turnbull: Christ in History. Boston, 
1854.—P. S.] 


II. On ParticuLaR PERIODS AND BRANCHES. 


1. History of Oreation.—Schubert, Wagner, 
Pfaff, Burmeister (negative), Rougemont. Hum- 
boldt: Aosmos. Kurtz: Bible and Astronomy 
(Germ. and English), [Hugh Miller: Zestimony of 
the Rocks, or Geology in its bearings on the tuo the- 
-fdogics, natural and revealed. Edinb. and Boston, 
1859. Tayler Lewis: Zhe Six Days of Creation, 
or the Scriptural Cosmology. New York and Lon- 
don, 1855.—P. S.] 

2. The Flood.—Liicken, Stolberg (Hist. of 
Religion, Germ., vol. i. App.), Buttmann, Bopp (Dte 
Sindfluth, Berlin, 1829), Rud. Wagner (Naturge- 
echichte des Menschen, 1838), Schubert (Das Welt- 
gebaude, Erlangen, 1852). 

3. The Division of Nations and the Ge- 
nealogical Table. Heathenism.—Feldhoff (Die 
Volkertafel der Genesis, 1837), Knobel (ditto, 1850). 
[Tuch, Delitzsch, Bush, on Genesis, ch. x.—P. S.] 
Creuzer, Baur, Stuhr, Wuttke, on Ancient MMythol- 
. ogy and the heathen religions. G. Seibert: Grie- 
chenthum und Christenthum, 1857. Dollinger 
(R. C.): Heidenthum und Judenthum— Vorhalle des 
Christenthums, 1857. [A very learned and instruc- 
tive work, also translated into English—P. 3.] 
' Schelling: Philosophy of Mythology. 

4, History of Israel.—Hess, Jost (a liberal 
Jew), Bertheau, Ewald, [Milman, Stanley] on the his- 
tory of the Jews.—Comp. Josephus on the Jewish war. 

5. Fulfilment of Prophecies.—Keith, 0. 
Strauss (Niniveh and the Word of God, 1855), Lay- 
ard (Vinereh and Babylon), 

6. The Life of Christ.—Works of Hase, Ne- 
ander, Lange, Ewald, Lichtenstein, Friedlieb, Bucher, 
(Sepp, Kuhn, Ellicott, Andrews, on the Life of Christ; 
dso Ullmann, Young, Bushnell, Schaff, Dorner, on 
he Character and sinless Perfection of Jesus.—P.8.] 

%, The Apostolio Age.—Neander, J. P. Lan- 
ge (Leipz., 1853), P. Schaff (2d ed., Leipz., 1854, 
German and Engen), Thiersch, Trautmann, Lechter, 
ee the Apostolic Age. Mosheim, Baur, Hagenbach 


and Schaff, on the Church in the Jirst three cen 
turies. 

8. Church History.—Sce Liter. in Hagen- 
bach’s Theol. Encyclop., p. 220, and in Schaff’s Hist. 
of the Apost. Church, Gen. Introd., ch. iv. On the 
moral effects of Christianity: Tzschirner, on the Down- 
fall of heathenism (German), Chastel, Beugnot, on 
the same subject (French), C. Schmidt: Essas his- 
torique sur la société civile dans le monde romain, 
et sur sa transformation par le Christianisme, 
[comp. an able review of the latter work, by Dr. Seara, 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1863.—P. 8.] 

9. Post-Christian Judaism. — Fricdlinder, 
Gritz, Beer, M‘Caul, Jost, [Edersheim,] on later 
Jewish history. 

10. Mohammedanism.—G. Weil: Jfoham. 
med, his Life and Doctrine (German). Stuttgart, 
1843, Dollinger: Mohammed's Religion. Miinchen, 
1838. W. Irving: Life of Mohammed. Gerok: 
Christology of the Koran (German). Gotha, 1889, 
German translations of the Aoran, by Boysen, Wahl, 
Geiger, Ullmann. (Engl. trsl. with notes, by J. M. 
Rodwell. London, 1861.—P. 8.] 

11. History of Civilization.—A very exten- 
sive literature. General works on the subject by 
Gruber, Kolb, Wachsmuth (Leipz. 1850), Guizot 
[Balmez.] History of Philosophy by Brucker, Ten- 
nemann, Reinhold, Rixner, Ritter, Hegel, Sigwart, 
Schwegler; and on special sections of the hist. of 
Philos.: Brandis, Erdmann, Chalybiaus [Zeller, Morell, 
A. Butler, Maurice.—P.§.] History of Art by Kug- 
ler, Schnaase, Otte, Springer, Piper, etc. History 
of Literature by Eichhorn, Wachter, Bouterweck, 
Schlegel, [Grisse, Brunet, Allibone, etc.] His 
tory of Law and Jurisprudence by Eichhorn, Walter, 
Philipps, Grimm, Savigny. 

12. History of Missions.—Blumhardt 
Hist. of Missions in the Christ. Church. Baeel, 
1828-1837, 8 vols. G. Schmidt: Victory of Chri 
tianity, etc. (German). Leipz., 1857, 8d ed. Steger: 


Gen, 


® This long list of books is reduced in the Edinb. trsl. to a few lines, without division of subjecta.- I’, 8.) 
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Protest. Missions, 1838. W. Hoffmann: J/ixsions- 
Stunden, and other writings. Wallmann: Zhe Afis- 
sions of the Evangel. Churches (German), 1849. 
{Harvey Newcomb: Cyclopedia of Missions (700 | sions see the works of Wichern, Mirz, [and the 
pages). New York, 1854. The Memorial Volume | reports of the German Church Diet and Congr~ss 
of the first Fifty Years of the Amer. Board of Com. | for Inner Missions, since 1848.—P. §.] 


for Foreign Missions, Boston, 1861.—P.8.] The 
periodical reports and publications of Missionary 
societies in Europe and America, On Inner mis 
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I. Auziliary Sciences. 


Among the auxiliary sviences of exegesis we Include all those which serve to 
prepare us for the study of Scripture. To this class belongs the study of antiquities, 
and that of ancient languages, generally ; and, more particularly, that of criticism 
and of hermeneutics. The direct auxiliaries to the study of the Scriptures are, so 
far as the text itself is concerned, biblical antiquities and the sacred languages ; and, 
so far as regards the present form of the text, biblical criticism and hermeneutics. 
These two sciences consist in the knowledge how scientifically to examine and to 
ascertain the genuineness of the records of Scripture and of the text, and in 


acquaintanceship with the fundamental principles of biblical interpretation. 


1. Biblical Archeology in general.—Comp. 
Hagenbach, Theol. Encyclop., p. 182. Among works 
on this subject we name those by Warnekros, Rosen- 
miiller, Jahn, de Wette, Ewald, Scholz, Saalschiitz, 
the Real-Wéorterbuch of Winer (indispensable), and 
_ other Encyclopedias of Biblical Literature. 

Various branches of biblical Archeology. 

a) Ethnology.—The descendants of Shem. The 
Hebrews. The Jews. The nations of Canaan. The 
nations surrounding Israel. Comp. the Archzological 
works of Bellemnann, Rosenmiiller, Winer, Movers 
(on the Pheenicians), [Layard, Rawlinson, and Nie- 
bubr on the Assyrian. | 

b) Geoqraphy.—Palestine and the other coun- 
tries mentioned in the Bible. Travels. Topograph- 
ical works. Maps. Comp. especially Crome, von 
Raumer, Robinson (Jtesearches, Engl. and Germ.), 
Strauss (Sinai und Golgatha), Krafft (Topography 
of Jerusalem), Schulz (Jerusalem), Tobler; the Zrav- 
els of Berggren, Schubert, Robinson, Wilson, Van 
de Velde, Schulz, Tischendorf, [Stanley, Hackett, 
Thomson, Bausman, | ete. 

ce) Natural Science.—Bochart's Hierozoicon. 

d) Chronology.—Comp. as above, p. 6. 


e) Civilization.—Agriculture. Pastoral __ life. 
Dwellings. Furniture. Trades. Domestic _ Jife. 
Bovial life (Poetry and Music). Government. The- 


scracy. See Michaelis, The Lave of Sfoses ; Herder 
and Saalschiitz (on Hebrew Poetry); [the various 
commentaries of Ewald, Hupfeld, Umbreit, Hengs- 
tenberg, Delitzsch, Alexander, etc., etc., on the 
Psalms and other poetical books of the 0. T.—P. 8.] 


Sf) Religion.—On the typology of the Old Testa- 
ment services, comp. the works of Bihr (Sinbolik 
des Mos, Cultus, 2 vols, 1837), Kurtz, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, [and Fairbairn, Typology of Scriptures, Edinb. 
and Philad., 1857.) * 

2. The Languages of Soripture.— Philologia 
sacra. See Hagenbach, p. 123, and the manuals 
quoted below, 

8. Biblical Oriticism.—Unhappily, we are still 
without any accurately defined canon of criticism, es- 
pecially of biblical criticism. Hence, when biblical 
criticism appears in so many instances to be self- 
contradictory and self-destructive, this must be 
ascribed not merely to Rationalism, but also to the 
want of well-ascertained scientific principles. The 
two great points which must be kept in view in criti- 
cism are, the authenticity of the text, and its integ- 
rity. On the character and literature of biblical 
criticism, see Hagenbach, p. 146.—Fundamental 
principles: (1) The place of criticism is not above the 
subject, as looking down upon it, but in juxtaposi- 
tion to, and in living contact with it, (2) In criticism 
we must progress from the general to the particular, 
in order to be always sure that we are treating of the 
same subject; while, on the other hand, we mus¢ 
also pass from the particular to the general, in order 
thereby to make sure of the reality and actuality of 
the subject. (3) The standard which we apply to a 
subject must be commensurate to it. This historical 
facts cannot be judged of by the physical standard 
applied to them by Pantheism and by Fatalism, 
Mythological ideas are altogether inapplicable to the 
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elucidation of the Scriptures. The Old Testament | bas become flesh—t.e., that the idea has become his 


standard is insufEcient for the criticism of the Gogpel 
histury. (4) The critic must first have settled his 
general principles before he can arrive at any conclu- 
gion as to the special results of tlese principles. 
Above all, therefore, he must be quite clear ubout 
the personality of God and of the God-Man. (5) Criti- 
gism must ever recognize it that all history has a 
deep religious bearing, symbolical of the great fact 
that all history has an idea! object, and that this 
grand idea is evolved in the course of history. (6) The 
critic must bear in mind that one grand idea pervades 
and connects the various portions of Scripture, while 
he at the same time keeps in view the gradual devel- 
opment of Scripture, its various periods, and the spe- 
cial furm which each separate portion has taken, ac- 
cording to the individuality of the writer. (7) Criti- 
cism must be able to d’stinguish between agreement 
in spirit, and agreement in the letter merely. (8) The 
criticism of the witnesses themselves must precede 
the criticism of what they witnessed. (9) The various 
records of Scripture must be classified according to 
their relation to the character and object of those who 
bore the record. (10) The great fact that the Word 


tory—must be laid down as the fundamental princi 
ple of all criticism. This presupposition raises the 
critic above all false presuppositions. See Lange, 
Leben Jean, i. 108; Postt. Dogm., p. 605. 

On the history of criticism, see Hagenbach, Theol, 
Encyclop., p. 157, 8qq- 

4. Biblical Hermeneutics.—This is the science 
of the right understanding and the right interpreta. 
tion of Holy Writ. For further explanation, and for 
the literature of the subject, see Hagenbach, p. 162 
Among modern writers on hermeneutics, we mentior 
Liicke, Clausen, Schleiermacher, Lutz, and the writer 
of the article Hermeneutics in Herzog’s (German) 
Real-Encycl. ; [also Cellerier: Manuel d’Hermenen- 
tigue, Geneva, 1852; Fairbairn: Hermeneutical 
Manual, Philud. 1859.--P. $.]_ For the history of 
scriptural interpretation, and of its principles, we re- 
fer to the work of G. W. Meyer (Hist. of Ezcgesis 
since the revival of Letters (Gott., 1802—1808, 
5 vols.). On the allegorical exegesis of the Middle 
Ages, see Elster: De medti avi theologia exegetica, 
Gitt., 1858. 


The following are the essential conditions in hermeneutics : 


a. For the right understanding. 
(1.) Inward condition of interpretation: homogeneousness of spirit with the 


writer and his subject. 


(2.) Outward condition: familiarity with the languages, antiquities, and history. 
(3.) Combination of these two elements: familiarity with the peculiar character 


and spirit of revelation, and, in consequence, ability to distinguish between what is 
symbolical and mere myths, and again, between what is symbolical and what is pure 
history or abstract dogma. (The symbolical must not be confounded with myths ; 
but, on the other hand, it must not be regarded as pure dogma.) 

(4.) The mind of the interpreter must continually connect and bring into juxta- 
position the Scriptures, in their general bearing, with the individual portions under 
examination. (Scripture must not be made to contradict itself by pressing the 
letter.) Analogy of faith: survey of the grand total bearing, the fundamental idea. 
Analogy of Scripture: survey of the individual and the special parts. Comparison 
of Scripture with Scripture. | 

(5.) A comparison and connection between the general spirit of Scripture, and 
the personal and individual views of each inspired writer. 

(6.) A lively interchange between the mind of the Word and the mind of the 
interpreter. | 

(7.) A living interchange between the individual interpreter and the general 
spirit of interpretation in the Church. (Not, indeed, blind submission to authority 


but ncither craving for singularity.) 
b. For the proper interpretation. 
(1.) Accurate exposition of the meaning of the text. Interpretation in the 


narrower sense, 
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(2.) Illustration of the meaning of the text, by analogous passages. Explane 
tion. | 

(3.) Reproduction of the meaning of the text, by pointing out its eternal bearing 
and import. Application. 


Il. Exegetics. 


Exevetics, in the widest sense, depends on the proper connection between the 
right understanding and interpretation of the general import of Scripture and that 
of its individual portions. The parts can neither be understood without the whole, 
nor the whole without the parts. Hence that interpreter only can advance the 
subject who has learned to view the individual parts in the light of the total bearing 
of Scripture, and the total bearing in the light of the individual portions thereof. 
Thus alone can the necessary equilibrium be preserved. 

Viewed theoretically, criticism is the first process, although, in point of practice, 
criticism follows upon exegetics and hermeneutics. 

Criticism consists in a lively interchange between 9 scrutiny of the general prin- 
ciple and that of the individual statements of Scripture. | 

Hermeneutics then shows the lively interchange existing between the interpreta- 
tion of the spirit, or of the meaning of Scripture as a whole, and the interpreta- 
tion of the special passage or expression. 

Lastly, we have Ezegetics proper, which may be either general or special. The 
former, or Introduction (Isagogics), establishes and explains, from the mutual rela 
tionship between the character of Sc-ipture as historically ascertained, and the sum- 
mary contents of its various portions, the import and substance of the Scriptures 
generally. Special Exegetics develops and exhibits the succession of thought in 
Scripture, down to the minutest expression and letter, by connecting and comparing 
the ascertained character of Scripture with the text under review. The Introduction 
to the various books of Scripture belongs to the department of Exegesis, since, on 
the one hand, it presupposes an exegetical analysis of each book, while, on the other, 
it concludes with an exegetical survey of the contents of the portion of Scripture 
examined. Again, Exegesis itself is an Introduction, in the most special sense of 
the term. For every exegetical treatise must not only commence with a special in 
troduction to, and indicate the character and contents of, the portion of Scripture 
about to be examined, but it must ever again revert tc those general views and 
leading characteristics which have been ascertained. 


1. Definition of the Holy Soriptures. 


Holy Scripture is the complete sum of the records of our divinely revealed reh- 
gion, which culminates in Christianity. Hence it marks the progress of the incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Word of God to its completion in the final settlement of the 
canon of Scripture. If, generally speaking, writing is the peculiar organ of civiliza- 
tion, the medium for the increasing interchange of thought, the record of the history 
of mankind, the standard of its development, all this ap) lies in the highest, and, 
indeed, in a unique sense, to the sacred writings. They are the form under which 
Christianity originally appeared to regenerate the world, the bond of fellowship 
between believers of all nations and ages, the record of the history of revelation, and 
the standard and rule for the development of Christianity and of the Church. 
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In the all-wise arrangement of the God of revelation, Holy Writ was therefore 
as necessary as the Incarnation itself. The Gospe! was destined to pervade every 
relationship of life and every institution. As in Baptism, it sanctified the washing 
with water; in the Eucharist, the meal of fellowship—the bread and the wine; and 
by the Charismata, the diversity of human gifts, so as a written record it sanctified 
the letter and assumed this essential form of intellectual and spiritual] intercourse 
among men. 

Bretschneider: * “ The Bible may be viewed,—1, Aistorically, if we inquire what 
its character is, according to the testimony of history—viz., a collection of credible 
documents of the Jewish and the Christian religion; or, 2, dogmatically, if we in 
quire in what light the religious society of Christians regard it—viz., as the code of 
Divine revelation.” While at one time theologians were wont to lay special em 
phasis on the dogmatical, they have of late equally dwelt upon the historical charac- 
ter of Scripture. But all such seeming antagonism disappears if we take a deeper 
view of Holy Writ. Scripture is not “a@ collection,” it is the collection. The 
various records of which it is composed, together form only one record. Lastly, the 
great question which claims our attention is not merely concerning the records of 
the Jewish and Christian religion gencrally, but as to the Divine origin and institu 
tion of these religions. 


Koppen: Die Bibel, 2 vols. Finally the modern 
works on Biblical Theology. On the History of the 
Bible, see E. Reuss (Braunschweig, 2d ed., 1853), and 
the more popular works of Ostertag: Die Bibel une 


LITERATCRE.—Comp. the article Bible in the dif- 
ferent Encyclopsedias of Ersch and Gruber, Herzog, 
Hagenbach, Pelt, [Kitto, Smith.—P. 8]. The dif- 
ferent Jntroductions to the Old and New Testament 


(see a list of them in Winer’s Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur, vol. i, p. 88 sqq.). Also the introductory 
chapters of the Bible-works of Starke, Richter, Ger- 
lach, Lisco,.Bunsen. Then the articles on the Holy 
Scriptures in the principal works on Dogmatics. 


thre Geschichte, (2d ed., Basel, 1857), and Tholuck 
Die Bibel (Leipzig, 1851). [Prideaux, Stackhouse, 
Howel, L. Clarke, on the History of the Bible; A, 
Alexander, and L, Gaussen, on the Canon of the Old 
and New Testaments.—P. S.]} 


2. Various Designations of the Scriptures. 


The three different designations commonly given to the Scriptures indicate the 
different points from which the same Divine record may be viewed. The term Binte 
(ra BiBAta sc. Geta), 1. e. the Book, or the Book of books, points out the difference 
between Holy Writ and all other literature, while at the same time it also connects 
the Scriptures with the intellectual productions of men. All other writings are, like 
planets, to move round this central sun. The name Hoty Scripture (iepa ypadpy, 
ayia ypady, Ocia ypady) refers to the relationship between the form or the letter of 
the Scriptures and the inspired word of God which it contains. Lastly, the term 
Worp oF Gop (Verbum Dei) indicates the identity of the oral revelation of God 
with the Bible, and also its internal identity—the agreement of the whole with the 
parts, and of the parts with the whole. The Bible, as such, is the historical object 
of theological science, the introduction to the Old and New Testament. The Bible, 
in its character as the Holy Scriptures, is the human expression of Divine inspiration, 
and the religious object of our faith. The Bible, as the Word of God, is the canor 
or the doctrinal rule and standard of our belicf and practice. The first of these 
names designates the human aspect of Scripture in its Divine grandeur; the second, 
the combination of Divine revelation with human development and inte'lectuality ; 


® Systemat. Entscicklung aller in der Dogmatik sorkommenden Beyr7ffr. 
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while the third points to the pure and perfect revelation of God which it embodies 
or the canon, as the final and grand leading characteristic of the Bible, both as a 
book and as the Scriptures. | 


3. The Bible in its Divine Aspect. Inspiration. The Word of God. 


The Bible consists of a number of books, whose composition is coextensive with 
the progress of Divine revelation in Israel, and covers a period of more than one 
thousand five hundred years. Its writers were of the most different character and 
education ; it exhibits every variety of form, and is couched in two very different 
languages. Yet withal it is so thoroughly one in its character, that it might be sup- 
posed to have been written in one century, in one year, in one hour, in one moment. 

Throughout, it is pervaded by one and the same idea of God and revealed 
religion ; it sets forth the same truths; it breathes the same spirit; it has the same 
object. This is its Divine aspect. The Bible is not of time, nor of man; it is 
Divine, because it is inspired (2 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 20, 21). 

But the inspiration of the Scriptures by the Spirit of God must not be viewed 
apart from the inspiration of the holy men who wrote it, in the execution of their 
immediate, prophetic, and Divine calling. Nay, the inspiration for their office has 
this advantage over the inspiration of their writings, which are closely connected, 
that it is more direct and more lively. On the other hand, the inspiration of these 
writings implies special preparedness and collectedness on the part of the sacred‘ 
writers, and a special significance of the occasion and the motive. In all these 
respects a corresponding measure of spiritual blessing and direction must have been 
vouchsafed. 

It is for didactic theology to enter into fuller details. The following points, 
however, should be borne in mind :—The idea of inspiration entertained by the 
Jews of Palestine was different from that of the Jews of Alexandria. The former 
accurately distinguished between Divine illumination and mere human enlightenment 
(hence the difference as to the Apocrypha). Besides, the views of the Palestinians 
were also sounder and more liberal on the question of the relation between the 
Divine Spirit and the intellect of man in inspiration. The Alexandrian Jews, 
following in this respect Grecian ideas, were wont to regard inspiration as something 
magical,—the individuality of man being for the time depressed and silenced: while 
the Hebrews understood it that human individuality was only humbled, but thereby 
also exalted and purified, and thus set free and quickened. The Alexandrians 
reasoned on the supposition that originally the Divine and the human mind were 
‘heterogeneous, and that in the course of history this gulf was bridged over; while 
the Hebrews proceeded on the idea of an original homogeneousness, and held that 
the discord which appeared in the course of history was more or less removed by the 
influence of grace. Hence it was that they alone properly appreciated the Divine 
element of Scripture in its human form—the “ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
The Alexandrian idea was substantially that which, at a later period, was urged by 
the Montanists. This view of inspiration was rejected by the ancient Church. Still 
kindred notions again partially prevailed in the seventeenth century. Rationalism 
was of course incompetent to remedy such a defect. If theologians had formerly 
overlooked the human individuality in the composition of Scripture, tne Rationalista 
went to the opposite and more dangerous extreme of denying the Divine character 
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of Scripture altogether, or at least of confining the Divine element to the Operation — 
oft mere reason, or to special providence, or to moral elevation on the part of the 
writers. Inspiration necessarily implies the presence and sway of the Spirit of God 
in the writer, whereby he becomes the organ of that Spirit. The impulse or motive 
power (imgnelsus), the communication or the contents (svggestio), and the guidance 
toward the object aimed at (directio), are ull divine, and conform to the objects and 
iin of the kingdom of God. But this also implies that inspiration itself is subject 
to certain limitations or conditions. These are either religious conditions, flowing 
from the nature of this object; or intellectual conditions, arising from its gradual 
realization; or organic conditions, connected with Him who is the great centre of 
that object ; or, lastly, ethical conditions, springing from the personal holiness of that 
object. In other words, 1, The Bible, as inspired, is a book of religion, and not an 
astronomical, geological, or scientific revelation. 2, It has gradually progressed 
froin the incompleteness of the Old, to the perfectness of the New Testament. 3, 
It has its centre in Christ, as God incarnate, and as the absolute revelation of God 
in human form. 4, It must never be considered as the effect of a morbid state of 
body or mind on the part of the writers (such as clairvoyance), but always as the 
result of direct moral and spiritual intercourse of the personal and living God with 
the personal mind of man. The Spirit of God was indeed strong enough to preserve 
the sacred writers from essential mistakes or fulse testimonies and traditions, and to 
secure to their writings the impress of never-fading freshness of youth, although He 
never could nor would force them to speak otherwise than in language conformable 
to the current ideas of the people, and to their own intellectual development. 

We are now prepared to answer that much vexed modern question,—whether 
the Holy Scriptures be the Word of God itst/f, or whether the Word of God be iz 
the Holy Scriptures. Viewing the Bible in its individual parts and sections, we 
reply, The Word of ‘God is iz the Bible. But, regarding it as an organic whole, 
of which all the parts point to Christ and proceed from Christ, we must confess : 
Holy Writ, as it explains itself, and opens up from book to book and from verse to 
verse, is the one harmonious and complete Word of God.* | 


On the literature of inspiration, comp. the Ency-| views of Gaussen and the false spiritualism of the 
clops.; also the works of Wilson, Haldane, Rudel-| Strassburg school of Scherer and others. [W. Lee: 
bach, and Gaussen. We specially refer to Fr. de| The Inspiration of the Holy Scripture, its Nature 
Rougemont, Christ et ses témoins, 2 vols, Paris and | and Proof. Dublin and New York, 1857, 478 pages. 
Lausanne, 1856—a work which equally opposes the | —P. S.] . 


4. The Holy Scriptures in their Human Aspect; or, History of the Holy Soriptures 
(Isagogics in the narrower sense). 


The period over which the composition of Holy Scripture extends, reaches from 
Moses to the Apostle John, or from sbout 1500 before to 100 after Christ,— 
a period of sixteen centuries,—irrespective of the oral traditions and of those 
small commencements of scriptural records which preceded the time of Moses. 

Equally great is the distance of places where these books were written, varying 
from Jerusalem and Babylon to Rome, and embracing all Palestine and Greece. 

The Bible was composed in the two leading languages of antiquity, which reflect 
the greatest contrast in the intellectual world. The Hebrew tongue may be charao 


® Comp. Lange's Philoscphische Dogmatik, p. 540 aqq. 
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terized as the most unstudied and childlike, as the deepest, purest, aud most direct 
language of spiritual experience ; while the Greek is the most cultivated, refined, 
and philosophical expression of intellectual life. The inspired writers were 
shepherds and kings, men learned and men unlettered. The diversity of form in the 
Scriptures appears not only objectively in their contents and character (being partly 
historical, partly poetic, partly apophthegmatic, partly prophetic, and partly episto- 
lary), but also subjectively in their style and composition, each book bearing a faith- 
ful impress of the individuality of its writer. Not reckoning the Apocrypha, the 
Old Testament comprises thirty-nine books (counting the Book of Lamentations 
separately), while the New Testament contains twenty-seven separate writings. 
Yet, from the unity of spirit pervading this vast literary collection, they Reena, 
really, only one book—a second intellectual creation (Ps. xix.). 

The science of General Isagogics treats of Scripture as a whole, giving the 
history,—1, of the collection, or of the canon; 2, of the present form and character 
of the text, of the various codd. and editions; 3, of its spread, or of the translations 
and quotations ; 4, of its application, or of interpretation. The science of Special 
Isagogics treats of separate books, discussing their authorship, ame place, occasion, 
character, contents, division, and literature. 


On the Introduction to the Holy Scriptures and | the Introduction into the Old Testament. Berlin, 
its literature, compare Hagenbach’s Encyel. pp. 140, | 1856; and to the Introduction into the New Testa 
144, and the excellent works of Hertwig: Zudles to| ment. Berlin, 1855. 


6. The Holy Scriptures in their Christological, Divine-Human (Theanthropic) Character; . 
or, the Scriptures as the Canon. The Old and the New Testament. 


Viewed in their Christological character, the Holy Scriptures are the canon, both 
as the record of the revelation completed in Christ, and as the rule of the Christian 
life of faith. According to this Christologieal principle, they are divided into the 
Old and New Testaments (testamentum, d:a6jxyn, m3), to indicate that the Old 
Testament is the incomplete commencement which is explained, fulfilled, and glori- 
field by the New, embodying, as it does, absolute perfectness. According to the 
same principle, the Apocrypha are kept distinct, as a mere appendix to the Buble, 
which, so to speak, forms an intermediate link between the canonical Scriptures and 
common literature. Lastly, viewed in this light, the Scriptures bear special refer- 
ence to the development of the Christian Church and of the Christian life, where 
their teaching is expressed in a logical form (more especially in confessions of faith), 
while at the same time they serve as the rule, standard, and guide on all questions 
of doctrine. 

The expression Canon implies not mercly that the Bible is a sacred book, but 
that in its pages revelation continues, by the agency of the Spirit, an ever-present 
and evey-sufficient reality. As the canon, the Bible is, so to speak, the Word of 
God incarnate, which, by means of writing, continues spiritually effectual to the 
present time. The Old Testament is not merely the book of the Old Covenant, but 
the Old Covenant itself as the type of the New. Similarly, the New Testament is 
the New Covenant itself, the Gospels are the Gospel, and the apostolic writings, 
the living word of the Apostles. 

The organic Christological relationship beracen the Old and New Testament, 
according to which the former is the preparation, the introduction, and the growth 


¢ 
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of the New, while the latter is the fulfilment, the abrogation, and the completior 
of the Old, is indicated in the Old Testament itself, and amply confirmed in the New 
(Deut. xviii. 18; Isa. lxvi. 3; Jer. xxxi. 31, 82; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Dan. ii. 44; Hos. 
li. 19, etc.; and 2 Cor. ili. 7; Matt. v. 17-20, xii. 40, 42; John i. 17, 18, viii. 56; 
Gal. iii. 25; Heb. viii. 7, etc.). 

The relationship between the canonical and the apocryphal books was correctly 
defined by the ancient Jewish synagogue, and, after it, by the ancient Greek and the 
mcdern Protestant Churches in opposition to the Roman Catholic theory. The 
Apocrypha serve, 1, as a kind of historical supplement, being a narrative of the king 
dom of God during the period intervening between the Old and New Testaments , 
2, as a record of popular piety, forming a distinct period between the age of the 
Prophets and that of the New Testament; 3, to exhibit the character of Alexandrian 
Judaism, though only a part of them is derived from that source; 4, as a back- 
ground to the canon itself; 5, for private instruction and edification. Even the 
strictly Calvinistic Synod of Dort decided on retaining the Apocrypha along with 
the canon, and, despite their fallibility and mistakes, they are too deeply imbued 
with the genuine spirit of the Theocracy to rank them among the droma xat dvace(3y, 
in which Eusebius (iii. 25) places the heretical New Testament Apocrypha. 

The Hebrews have divided the Old Testament into the Law (mir) ; 
Prophets, ©°8°53 (which includes the books of Joshua, of the Judges, of Samuel, 
and of the Kings); and the Writings generally (©"3"r2), or Hagiographa. This 
division bears reference to the foundation, the historical development, and the 
edification of the Theocracy. The great preponderance of the prophetic books in 
the canon, clearly shows that Judaism was the religion of the future, and that the 
tendency of the Old Testament was ever towards the New. The arrangement of 
the canon adopted in Christian theology is that into Historical, Doctrinal, and 
Prophetical Books, corresponding to the same division in the New Testament. 

According to this analogy we notice, 1, that to us the Law has become history ; 
2, that the Prophets are brought into immediate contact with the New Testament, 
and point out the tendency of the Old towards the New Covenant ; while the circum- 
stance that the New Testament contains only one prophetical book, although it is 
throughout a prophecy of the second coming of Christ, indicates the deep rest which 
the longings of the soul have found, in the appearance of Christ, and in the redemp- 
tion which He has accomplished. 

Viewing the Holy Scriptures as one connected canon, we may consider all 
doctrine as historical fact with historical efficacy, and all history as ideal, symbolical, 
typical, and spiritual, while in their prophetic portions they combine both these 
elements. 

There is, of course, a difference between the genuine canon of Scripture and that 
which is current, in respect, 1, of unauthenticated readings, or variations; 2, of 
mistakes, or of infelicity of translation; 8, of the various misrepresentations of the 
genuine text by exegetical traditions. 

The Scriptures, as canon, are necessarily subordinate to the living Saviour, and to 
the blessed Trinity. They are the written revelation of Christ, but not a second 
Christ ; least of all when taken individually, and under the impression that the Old 
Testament is in every respect quite equal in authority to the New Testament. On 
the other hand, as the canon of Christ, the Scriptures must ever form the directory 
of the external Church, and of the individual Christian, in their fallible growth and 
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development, and are consequently above them. Finally, they are coordinate, ot 
occupy the same line with the ideal life of Christ in the Church, and stand forth aa 
a second spiritual creation by the side of God’s revelation in nature.* 


6. Import of the Holy Soriptures. 


The Bible is a mystery of Divine Providence in the department of literature 
similar in character to the mystery of the incarnation itself. The incarnation of 
God in Christ has, so to speak, assumed a bodily expression in the essential Church, 
i. €., in the preaching of the Gospel, on the basis of the apostolic office, and in the 
congregation of holy baptism and of the Eucharist. Similarly, the Scriptures are its 
intellectual or spiritual ¢ expression. 

It is simply impiety to designate the origin of the Bible as accidental, while the 
decrees of Synods and papal bulls are called necessary. 

Holy Writ is the tradition of traditions, and the canon of canons. All other 
traditions and canons must be brought to the test of the Prophets and Apostles. 
And, in truth, the Bible reflects all times and places, or rather it is the reflex of 
eternity. Viewed in reference to its centre, it is the biography of the eternal Christ ; 
viewed in its circumference, it is that of humanity: for, in the power of the 
prophetic spirit which pervades it, it embraces the end as well as the commencement 
of our world, and sounds the depths of hell as well as scales the heights of heaven. 
The book of God is also the book of the world; and, rightly understood, the book 
of nature as well as the book of the Spirit. There, the history of revelation becomes 
doctrine, and doctrine becomes history. Proceeding from the Spirit of God, it is 
fully understood only by the Spirit, even as it can only be explained and applied by 
the Spirit. To those who are called and waiting, it opens its mysteries ; while to the 
hardened and the sinner it proves a closed book, as it were sealed with seven seals. 
Nay, like the Gospel itself, it is to some “a savour of life unto life ;” to others, “a 
savour of death unto death.” The outward senses may be absorbed by the letter 
only, and make an idol of it. In this respect the elements of Scripture have the 
sime import and effect as those of the world. But just as the elements of the 
world are only rightly known when viewed in the unity of creation, and only wholly 
known if viewed as the symbolical Word of God, so the Bible is only rightly known 
when regarded as the second and spiritual creation, and wholly known when viewed 
as the second and higher revelation of God—the revelation of the foundation, of 
the reconciliation, and of the transformation of the world. 


7. Relation between Holy Writ and the so-called Sacred Records of other Nations and 
Religions. 


All the principal religions have chronicled their origin in sacred records, which 
ever afterwards were regarded as the standard for their development. The most 
renowned of these religious records are the Vedas of the Indians, the Kings of the 
Chinese, the Zendavesta of the Persians, the two Eddas of the ancient Germans, and 
the Koran of the Mohammedans. Even the Old Testament, when brought into 


* (Dr. Lange's d'stinction between untergeordne, therqeordnet, gleichgcordnet, and beigeordnet cannot be fully 
rendre !, but is more clearly expreascd above than in the Edinb, tral.—P, &. | 

t[{ Dr. Lange uscs here the unusual term: geisthaft, as opposed to lei/haft, and with a shade of difference from 
getatig or intellectual, getstlich or spiritual, and geistoriucft oc ghost-like. The antithesis ia clear enough.—P, 8.1 
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combination with the Jewish Talmud, becomes quite different from what it is when 
viewed in the light of the New Dispensation. To the Jews it has become a seriva 
of traditional statutes, upon which the covering of Moses rests. The Mormons of 
our day have stamped upon theinselves the mark of apostasy, since, lie »fohammed 
of old, they have adopted the falsified records of a new aad spurious revelation. 

The religious records of all nations are faithful representations of these religions 
themselves. <All heathen religions are mythical,—the myth being the essential form 
of heathenism. But if form and substance are related, the contrast between Holy 
Scripture and myths must be as great in point of form as unav between revealed 
religion and heathenism. In the Bible, religion has become faith, faith fact. tact 
sacred history, and sacred history the soul of secular history. Hence also biblical 
history gives not merely outward facts, but is itself symbolical. Hence also biblica} 
doctrine is not a scholastic system, but also historical and deeply practical. Lastly, 
it is on this ground that Scripture presents such a wonderful concatenation and 
succession of history and of doctrine. But the antagonism of history and doctrine 
ig transformed into a higher unity in the prophetical and poetical portions of 
Scripture. : 

Revealed religicn discloses the errors of all other creeds, while at the same time 
it brings out any remnant of truth in them, which in turn may become a point of 
connection for the kingdom of God. Similarly, Holy Writ sheds Lght on the sacred 
records of the Gentiles, showing their utter insufficiency, their errors, and the tradi- 
tions of truth which may have been preserved in them. Indeed, the same remark 
might be made with reference to all other literature. Thus in this sense also the 
Bible is the Book of books. 


Il. Special Exegetics ; or, the Art and Practice of Scriptural Exposition. 


Viewing it iff the widest sense, all science and civilization, consciously or 
unconsciously, must serve as a kind of exposition of tire Scriptures, and that whether 
the Scriptures be dragzed down to the level of man, or man raised to the level of 
the Scriptures. (The Talmud, the New Testament.) Speaking more strictly, the 
spiritual life of the Christian Church, and more especially the pastoral office, may be 
regarded as an exposition of the Scriptures, with a twofold and diverse result 
(tradition, faith). Lastly, the same remark holds true of scriptural exposition in 
the narrowest and special sense of the term; and there is an excgesfs which draws 
down Scripture to its own level, and another which rises to that of Scripture (mere 
dogmatism or rationalism on the one hand, and, on the other, the light of the Bible 
thrown upon exegesis, and that of exegesis upon the Bible). 

Various qualifications are requisite for the right interpretation of the Scriptures, 
Thus the Bible as a whole must all along be compared with its individual parts; 
exposition must be closely connected with explanation, or the word with the life; 
exegetical tradition (or the analogy of faith as expressed in the various confessions 
of faith) and individuality must cach have their proper place,—there must. be proper 
submission, and yet proper independence; above all, the interpreter must eve. 
realize that the Lord speaks, and that he is to hear,—or, in other words, the trutk 
revealed must find a response in the obedience of faith, and again, in the prayer 
which it evokes. 

The results of Excgesis are Bible History and Biblical Theology. 
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IV. Bible History. 


Rible History differs from the general history of the kingdom of God, in that it 
delineates only the foundation of this kingdom by means of and during the course 
of revelation. It traces in historical succession the narrative contained in the Scrip- 
tures in all its essential features. In the Old Testament, it shows us all the elements 
of the life of faith, and sets before us many a precious example of faith and patience 
for our imitation ; while in the New Testament it exhibits the history of faith and 
salvation “ made perfect,” both in the miracles and triumphs of the Lord, and in the 
deeds of His Apostles. Thus Bible History forms the basis of Church History. 


Comp. the Sacred Histories of Hiibner, Rauschenbusch, Zahn, Grube, Giinther, Kurtz, etc. 


V. Biblical Theology. 


Biblical Theology may be regarded as the fina] result of exegesis, and at the 
same time as the basis of the History of Dogmas and of Systematic Theology. Its 
purpose is to trace the gradual yet uniform development of Christian doctrine and 
ethics throughout revelation. It may be divided into General and Special. The 
former follows the development of faith throughout Scripture, showing,—a, The 
Divine aspect of Scripture, or its one and all-pervading idea: the faith of revelation 
in the God of revelation. 6, Its human aspect, or its gradual unfolding in the 
individual books of Scripture, according to the various stages of religious develop- 
ment and their character. c, Its Christological or theanthropic aspect, viewing 
revelation to its completion in Christ, and according to the different doctrinal types 
in the New Testament.—On the other hand, it is the task of Special Biblical Theology 
to trace the doctrines of Scripture from their first germs in the Old Testament te 
their completion in the New, viewing them in the light of theology, of anthropology, 
of Christology, and of the doctrine of the kingdom of God (Theocratology). 


On the literature of the subject, comp. Hagen- | especially the excellent work of the late Dr. Schmid, 
bach, pp 197 and 201. [We mention de Wette, | of Tiibingen: The Biblical Theology of the N. T 
Steudel, Oehler, Lutz, on Biblical Theology, and | Stuttg., 1858, in 2 vols.—P. S.] 


VI. Appendix. Exegetical and Homiletical Helps.* 


1. Biblical Philology.— litz, Wilke, Dalmer, [Robinson: .A Greek and Engl. 


a) Hebrew Grammar : Geaenius, Rédiger, Ewald, 
Stier, Freitag, Hupfeld, Thiersch, Niigelsbach.. [Engl. 
works: Stuart, Conant, Bush, Tregelles, Nordheimer, 
Green.— P. S.] 

b) Hebrew Dictionaries: Buxtorf, Coccejus, Si- 
monis, Simonis-Winer, Gesenius, Schroder, Fiirst, 
Maurer. [Robinson's Gesenius, 3d ed., Bost., 1849 ; 
B. Davidson and Bagster’s Analytical Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon (with a grammatical analysis of each 
word in the H. Bible), London, 1848.—P. 8. ] 

c) New Testament Grammar: Winer [6th ed., 
Leipz., 1855. Two Engl. trsl.—P.S.]}, Alt, Buttmann. 

a) New Testament (and Septuagint) Dictionaries : 
Bchottgen, Schleussner, Wahl, Bretschneider, Schir- 


Lexicon of the N. T., the new ed., New York, 1851, 
etc., and Bagster’s Analytical Greek Lexicon, Lond., 
1852.—P. S.] 

2. Archeology.— Geography & Palestine: 
Ritter (Erdkunde, vol. xv.), K. von Raumer, Briim, 
Crome, Volter, Robinson, [Stanley, Thomson, Hack- 
ett, Bausman.—P. S.} Maps of Grimm, Kiepert, Zim- 
mermann, and the Bibel-Atlas of Weiland, Weimar, 
1832, [and of Jenks, Coleman, and the Arnericag 
Tract Society. —P. S.] Topograghy of Jerusalem 
Schulz (Berlin, 1845), Krafft (Bonn, 1846), Tobler, 
Robinson, Berggren. 

8. Introduction to the Bible.—Bertholdt 
de Wette, Scholz, Eichhorn, Schott, Hug, Creduer, 


* (This whole section is omitted in the Edinb. tre]l.—P. §.] 
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Guericke, Reuss, Hengstenberg (Leelrdge), Wivernik, 
Keil, etc. ; (also the posthumous works of Bleck, and 
dhe Engiish works of Horne and Davidson.—P. S.] 

4. Eiditions of the Eible.— Polyglot Bible by 
Rtier and Theile \ Bielefeid, 2d ed., 1854, 4 vols.). The 
Hiebr Old Testament by Simonis, van der Hooght, 
Hahr, Theile. The Septuagint by Breitinger, Tisch- 
endorf, and Paris edition. The Greek Testurnent by 
Griesbach, Knapp, Schott, Hahn, Lachmann (small 
and Jarge editions), Theile, Tischendorf (Leipz. 18-41, 
"48, °49, 59, different ed.), ete. Synopsis or Jfar- 
monies of the Gospels: Griesbach, de Wette and 
Liicke, Rédiger, Anger, Tischendorf, Robinson (all in 
Greek), Lex (Die Krangelien-Harmonie, Wiesbaden, 
1835), [Robinson, Strong, in English._—P. S.] The 
Vulgate by van Ess, Kistemaker, etc. 


{Norr.—The best of the many ed. of TiscueNnDorrF, which 
I bave used in this Engl. edition of Lange's Matthew, is 
the larce critical edition in 2 vols.: Norum Testumentum 
Grace. Ad antiquos tcstea denuo recensuit, appuratum 
eriticum omni studio perfectum uapposuit, ete Edit. 
septima, Lips. 1859. The smaller eritical edition in one vol. 
(cd. fi. 1849) gives a sufficient amount of critical apparatns for 
ministers and students. In connection with this, refercuece 
should be had now also to Tischendorfs edition of the famous 
Codex Sinuiticus, discovered by him, and issued in 1863. 

Of Lacumann I have used the large edition in two 
volumnes wich the Latin translation: Nocum JTestamentum 
Grece ct Latine. Berolini, 1842 and 1S0. 

I have also compared occasionally Stirr and Tiere: 
Polyylotten- Bibel, 2d ed., 18493 and Puitippus ButrtMaNxn: 
VMorum Tertumentum Greece ad fidem codicia Vatican, 
(Cod. B.)  Berol., 1862, (in new Greek type, conformed to 
the ancient uncial MSS., the Greek tnscriptions of the Au- 
gustan ase. and the Pompeyan papers.) 

The best English editions of the Greek Testament. to 
which I have more or less frequently referred in the course 
ef the work. are the following: 

Dr. 8. T. Broowrietp: Zhe Greek Textament with Eng- 
binkh Notes, 9th ed.. Lond., 1855, 2 vols., with a supplemen- 
tary volume of Crifical Annotationa, Lond,, 1860, which 
contains a digest of the various readings, and embodies the 
Investization of seventy uncollated or ill-collated MSS. and 
the valuable materials derived from Scrivener’s collation of 
eeventy MSS. 

W. Wesstrr and W. F. Wi-grxson: The Greek Testa- 
ment with Notes, Critical and Kregetical. Lond? 1595, 
2 vols. Anglican, useful “for learners rather than the 
learned.” : 

Dr. Henry Merorp: The Greck Testament, cte., 4th ed, 
Lond. 1559, 4 vols. The first vol. containing the four Gos- 
pels, was reprinted, from the third ed., by the Iarpers of 
New York, 1859.) Alford gives a reviscd text, and a critical 
digest of various readings (entirely rewritten in the 4th ed.) | 
between the text and the counments, Ile surpasses his Eng- 
lish predecessors, is essentially orthodox (Anglican) and 
evanvelical, yet critical, liberal, progressive, and made 
good use of the Germans, especially Olshausen, Tischendorf, 
ge Wette and Meyer. 

Dr. Cuz. Worpswortn: The New Testament in the 
original Greek: with Notes, new ed. in 2 vols, Lond., 1862. 
Conservative, reverential, patristic and Anglican. 

Dr. 8. P. TeeGetres (a Plymouth brother, and a belicver 
te the absolute plenary inspiration): The Greek New Testa- 
ment, edited from ancient authorities, with various readings 
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of all the ancient MSS., the ancient versions, and caries 
eccles. writers (to Eusebius incl.) together with the Latia 
version of Jerome, Lond., vol. i. containing the Gospela of 
Matthew and Luke, 1899: vol. fi., containing Luke and 
John, 1860, Not yet completed. Tisehendorf does bim fn- 
justice in his large ed. of 1859, Prolegg., p. exiii sqq. Tre 
gelles is one of the few scholars who have mude the resto 
ration of the genuine apostolic text of the N. T. the work 
of their life. and, like Bengel, unites with critical learnia 
and laborious research a childlike fwith and profound rever 
ence fur the Word of God. Mr. Scrivener, in his Jntroduc 
tion to the Criticiem of the N. T. (1861), p. o40, remarke: 
“Every one who venerates the spectacle of time and sub- 
stance freely bestowed In the best of causes, without the 
prospect or indeed the possibility of earthly reward, will 
grieve to know that the further prosecution of bis 0:24 
magnum is fora while suspended by Dr. Tregelles’ seriona 
illness."—P. 8.) 


5. Criticism.—Capelli, Kenicott, Bengel, Gries 
bach, Reiche, Schleiermacher, Lohnis, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf. [Bloumfield, Alford, Wordsworth, Tree 
gelles, in the critical parts of their ed. of the Gr. Test, 
and especially the able work of Fr. H. Scrivener: 
A plain Introduction to the Criticism of the N. T. 
for the use of Biblical students. Cambridge, 1861. 
—P. S.] Kirchhofer: Quellensammiung zur Ge- 
schichte des N. T. Kanons. Ziirich, 1844. Olshau- 
sen on the Genuineness of all the books of the N. T. 
[Engl]. trsl. by Fosdick, prefixed to vol. i. of Ken- 
drick’s Olshausen.—P. 8.] Thiersch on the Canon, 
1845. Ebrard: Aritik der evang. Geschichte [not 
Schriften, as the original reads.—P. S8.], 2d ed., 
1850. [Engl. condensed trsl., Edinb., 1863.] Bleck: 
[ Westcott: Jntro- 
duction to the Study of the Goapels. Amer, ed. with 
an introduction by Hor. B. Hackett. Boston, 1€62. 
—P. S.}] Also Neander, Lange, Schaff, Thiersch, on 
the Apostolic Age. For the O. T.: Hengstenberg, 
Hiivernick, Keil, Bleek, ete. 

6. Translations.—Luther’s last original edition 
of his German Bible, by Bindseil and Niemeyer, 
Halle, 1850. Von Hoff, Leipz. 1851. Other Ger- 
man Bible versions: by Friedr. von Meyer, Stier (Bie- 
lefeld, 1856), de Wette, the Ziirich transl., and tne 
Roman Catholic translations of Leander van Esx, 
Braun, Brentano, Allioli, Dereser, ete. [Aaglish ver- 
sions: Wiclif, a. p. 1880; Tyndale, 1584; Cranmer, 
15389; Geneva, 1560; The Bishop’s Bible, 1568; 
Authorized, or King James’s, 1611. Roman Catholic 
versions: Anglo-Rhemish, 1582, and Douay Bible, 
1609, ete. See Bagster’s English Herap/a, London y 
also Mrs. H. C. Conant: Afist. of the Engl. Bible 
New York, 1856. The publications of the American 
Bible Union, N. York, especially the revised versione 
of Lillie, Conant, and Hackett. Dean Trench on the 
Revision of the C. V., Lond., 1850. Dr. Altord’s re 
vised Engl. N. Test., Lond., 1868. The authorized 
English Bible of 1611 is, upon the whole, the best of 
all Bible versions ancient and modern. Comp. Joha 
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H. Newman’s eloquent testimony in its favor, after 
his transition to Rome; also the testimony of Marsh 
in his Lectures on the English Language.—P. S.] 

7, Commentaries on the Whole Bible.— 
Critict sacri, several editions, Amsterd., 1698; 
Frankf. a M., 1700, etc. Polus: Synopsis, Frkf,, 
1712, 5 vols. Grotius: Annotationes, On the Old 
Peetament: Rosenmiiller (Scholia), Maurer, the 
Ereget. Manval (Germ.) of Leipz., 1838 sqq., (ra- 
tionalistic in part). Onthe New 7.: Calvin, Wolf 
(Cure philologica et critica, 1741, 5 vols.), Bengel 
(Gnomon, Lat., Germ., and in two Engl. transl.], 
Olshausen [transl. into Engl., Edinb. ; Amer. ed., re- 
vised by Dr. Kendrick, N. Y. 1856, etc.}, de Wette, 
Meyer. [English Commentaries on the whole Bible : 
Henry, Scott, J. Gill, Clarke, Patrick—Lowth— 
Whitby, David Brown (Glasgow, 1863); on the New 
T.: Hammond, Doddridge, Burkitt, Bloomfield, Al- 
ford, Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Barnes, 
Owen, Jacobus.—P. S. } 

8. Commentaries on Separate Books.— See 
list in Hagenbach: Theol. Encyel., p. 179 sqq., and 
Winer: Handbuch der theol. Lit., i., p. 33 sqq., 
162 sqq. [On Genesis and the Pentateuch: Calvin, 
Luther, Hengstenberg, Tuch, Bertheau, Gerlach, 
Delitzsch, Bush. On the other historical books of 
the O. T.: Keil, Maurer, Thenius, Movers, Bertheau, 
Bush. On the Psalms: Luther, Calvin, De Wette, 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, Delitzsch, Jos. 
Add. Alexander, Isaac Taylor, On Jod: Ewald, 
Umbreit, Hirzel, Schlottmann, Barnes, Conant. On 
the Proverbs: Uinbreit, Stier, Bertheau, M. Stu- 
art. On the Song of Songs: Herder, Umbreit, 
Ewald, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch. On Ecclesiastes: 
Umbreit, Knobel, Bertheau, Hengstenberg. On 
Isaiah : Gesenius, Hitzig, Dressler, Hiindewerk, Jos, 
Add. Alexander. On Jeremiah: Hitzig, Umbreit. 
On Ezekiel: Havernick, Hitzig, On Daniel: 
Havernick, Hengstenberg, Lengerke, Hitzig, Auber- 
len. On the Minor prophets: Theiner, Ackermann, 
Hitzig, Henderson, Pusey.—On the New Testament: 
On the Four Gospels (either separately or in har- 
monies): Calvin, Olshausen, Meyer, Macknight, 
Campbell, Greswell, Owen, Jacobus; also Catena 
axrea on the Gospels from the Fathers, collected by 
Thomas Aquinas. Oxf., 1843. On Matthew and 
Sfark : Fritzsche, Jos. Add. Alexander, Conant. On 
Luke: van Osterzee (in Lange’s Bibelwerk). On 
the Gospel of St. John: Lampe, Liicke, Tholuck, 
Luthardt, Hengstenberg. On the Sermon on the 
Sfecunt: Tholuck. On the Parables and Miracles - 
Trench, On all the Discourses of Jesus: Stier: 
Reden Jesu. (The Words of the Lord Jesus, trsl. 
by Pope, and republ. twice in America.) On the 
Acts: Baumgarten, Hackett, Jos. Add. Alexander. 
Un all the kpistles of St. Paul: Calvin, MacKnight, 
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Conybeare and Howson (Life and Epistles of St 
Paul. Lond. and N. York ed.). On separate epis 
tles of Paul: Tholuck (on the Romans), Fritzsche 
(ditto, 8 vols., Latin), Riickert, Mos. Stuart (ditto) 
Osiander (Corinthians), Winer, Usteri, Wieseler (Go 
latians), Harless, Stier (on the Ephesians), Huther, 
Wiesinger (the smaller and the /astoral Epistles), 
Neander (Corinthians, Philippians, etc.), Pelt, Lillie 
(Thessalonians), Hackett (Philemon), Hodge (on Ro- 
mans, 1 Corinthians, and Ephesians), Ellicott, (the 
English Meyer, on Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalo 
nians, etc., republished in Andover, 1860, sqq.). On 
the Epistle to the Hebrews : Bleck (a real exegetical 
masterpiece, in 8 vols., 1828-1840), Tholuck, Stuar¢, 
Ebrard (as continuator of Olshausen). On the Catholie 
Epistles: Steiger (on Peter), Liicke, Neander, Rickli, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard (on John’s Epistles), Archbishop 
Leighton (on 1 Peter), Schneckenburger, Kern, Nean- 
der, Stier (on James), Stier (on Jude). On the Apocar 
lypse : Bengel, Auberlen, Hengstenberg, Liicke, Diis- 
terdieck, Ebrard, Bleek, Elliott, Mos. Stuart.—P. 3] 

9. Bible Dictionaries (of things).—Winer 
Bibl. Real-Worterbuch, 2 vols., 3d ed., 1848 (crité 
cal), Zeller: Btblisches Woérterbuch, 2 vols., 1856 
(popular, and very useful). Many articles in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclop. fiir Prot. Theol., [condensed transl. 
of Bomberger and others, unfinished.] Oetinger: 
Bibl. Weorterbuch, newly ed. by Hamberger, Stuttg., 
1850, [£nglish Bible Dictionaries: Taylor's, and 
Robinson’s Cadet, Kitto, W. Smith (London and 
Boston, 1863, 3 vols.), and, for popular use, those of 
the American Tract Society, and of the American 
Sunday-School Union.—P. S.] 

10. General Bible Works for practical and 
homiletical use.—Christoph Starke (Past. primarius 
of Driesen): Synopsis Biblinthece exegetice in Vetus 
et Novum Testamentum; oder kurzgefasster Aus- 
zug der griindlichsten und nutzbarsten Auslegunaen, 
2d ed., Leipz., 1740, 10 vols. The Berleburger 
Bibel, 1726-39, 8 vols. fol., new ed., 1857, 
J.J. Hess: Bibelwerk, Zitrich, 1776-1812, 23 parts, 
H. & W. Richter: Erklarte Hausbibel, Barmen, 1840. 
O. v. Gerlach: Das A. und N. Test. mit Kinleitun- 
gen und erkldrenden Anmerkungen, Berlin, 1854. 
Lisco: Das A. und N. Test. mit erkldrenden An- 
merkungen. Matthew Henry: An Exposition of 
the O. and N. T., Londun, 1849, 6 vols., [and many 
older Engl. and Amer. editions. Henry’s Com. ia 
very spiritual and practical, and widely popular in 
England and America. The same is true of Thomas 
Scott: The holy Bible, with original notes, practical 
observations, etc., first 1788, 5th and best ed., Lond, 
1822, in 6 vols., and often since.--P. S.] Brann 
(Rom. Cath.): Die heil. Schrift, lat. u. deutsch nach 
dem Sinne der h. rim. Kirche, der h. Kirchenvéter 
ete,, Augsb., 1789-1806, 13 vols. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


I. The Name: New Testament. 


Tue term New Testament unquestionably proceeds from the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper. The Lord designates the Eucharist the New Covenant in His 
blood, in the strict sense of the term. The New Testament fellowship of believers 
reconciled to God by Christ, which commences in, and is introduced by baptism, is 
' completed and appears outwardly in the Holy Supper. In the Eucharist the Lord 
carries out that New Covenant with the Church which is founded upon His holy 
life and His Word, upon His atoning death, His victory, and on the conversion of 
individual believers. While the celebration of the Eucharist is a remembrance of 
the first foundation of the Church, it ever inaugurates anew the formation of the 
Church, and also serves as its manifestation. Hence the writings which record the 
foundation of this new and eternal covenant are themselves called the New Covenant, 
the New Testament. Lastly, this designation indicates the connection and the con- 
trast between these writings and those of the Old Covenant. 


Il. Origin of the New Testament. 


The first commencement of the New Testament dates, in all probability, from 
the period when the Lord lived and taught on earth. Jt has ever been the practice 
to write down that which was deemed most memorable. Accordingly, it can scarcely 
be supposed that any one acquainted with letters should have been brought into 
contact with the Lord, or come under the influence of His Spirit, without noting 
down the most striking occurrences he had witnessed, or the most weighty truths 
he had heard. In this manner some brief memoirs must have been composed before 
any of the New Testament writings had been compiled—a fact to which, indeed, 
the Evangelist Luke bears testimony (ch.1. 1). Nay, more, we are warranted in 
assuming that the most important events in the early history of Christ, such as the 
song of praise of Zacharias, of the Virgin, and of old Simeon, may have been 
written down at a very early period. To our mind it seems natural that Matthew, 
who was probably the most practised writer * among the Apostles, should very early 
have collected together the sayings of the Lord; and similarly, that John should 
have made a coilection of His discourses. 


© (Der echreibkundigate, the best penman. The Edinb, tral. mistakes the sense in rendering this: the beat eds 
cated. Dr. Lange refers simply to the mechanism of writing, in which Matthew, as a former collector of customs, by 
constant practice, had acquired more ease and skill than the other Aposties, who were fishermen. As to natural talent 
and education, Pcter, Paul, and John were undoubtedly bis superiors. Luke also had more learning, being a physician 
by profcssion, and a siperior Greek schular.—r’. 8.) 
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But such memorabilia were only the faithful historical recollections of individuals 
Before the New Testament could be written, the work of the Lord required to be 
finished, and His Holy Spirit poured out upon the Apostles, that thus they might 
be fully fitted for their high calling: 

The original mission intrusted to the Apostles and the seventy disciples—to 
testify of the Lord after the completion of His life and work—necessarily implied 
also the duty of writing about Him, as opportunity afforded. If, according to the 
Saviour’s injunction, they were to devote all their energies to this work, to apply 
every means, to seize every opportunity for its promotion, they must, of course, also 
have employed the powerful instrumentality of literature. Nor were they unfaithful 
to their calling. As they went forth into all the world preaching the Gospel, so also 
did they address themselves to all ages by their writings. And, as at last, at the 
end of the world, they shall again meet, the faithful messengers of the Lord, who 
by the instrumentality of the Cliurch (which they had served to plant) have fulfilled - 
their great commission of preaching the Gospel to every creature, so also will they 
be found to have accomplished their work through the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

As the composition of the New Testament formed, like the preaching of the 
Word, part of the great mission which the Lord intrusted to His Apostles, it 
required special Divine preparation and illumination by the Holy Ghost. Just as 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” so wrote they by 
the same Spirit. The.inspiration bestowed on them for the purposes of their 
apostolic calling, was at the same time the source of their preaching and of theirs 
writings. 

But, while asserting the Divine origin of the New Testament, we do not by any 
means overlook the human form in which it was cast. On the contrary, that human 
form appeared all the more genuinely when it became the vehicle of Divine revela- 
tion. Hence, the New Testament writings are clothed im the language of Greece, 
and couched in its peculiar mode of thought. This form constitutes another con- 
trast between the Old and the New Testament. The language of the Old Testa- 
ment (the Hebrew) is that of feeling, of directness, and of the esoteric religion of 
the Jews. The language of the New Testament is that of full intellectual con- 
Bciousness (vods), of matured reflection, and of the exoteric religion of all nations. 
But the New Testament is also imbued with the spirit of the Old; and whenever 
there is any direct and esoteric presentation of revelation (the speaking év mvevparc), 
we meet with frequent Hebraisms, especially in the Book of Revelation. 


Il. Chronological Succession of the books of the New Testament. 


The oldest apostolic letter is that addressed by the Synod at Jerusalem, about 
the year 53 for rather a. p. 50—P. S.J, to the Gentile Christian Churches, and 
which is recorded by Luke in the 15th chapter of Acts. 

Soon afterward Paul wrote his first letters to the Churches. The apcstolic 
writings may be arranged in the following order of succession :— 

1. The two Epistles to the Thessalonians, written from Corinth, about 54 or 55 
(s5a—P. S.1. 

2, The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, written from Ephesus, about the year 56 


or 57. 
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8. The two Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, written from Ephesus and Mace 
donia, about the year 58, 

4. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, written from Corinth, about the year 59. 

5. The Epistle of James, written from Jerusalem, and addressed to the Jewish 
Christians in the Diaspora, about the year 62. 

6. The Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, and to Philemon 
written from Rome, about the ‘year 63. 

7. The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, written from Rome, about the year 64 

8. The Epistle to the Hebrews, the Gospel by Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, written probably from the same place, or at least from Italy, and about the 
same time—the year 64. 

9. The First Epistle of Peter, written from Babylon, about the year 64. 

10. The First Epistle of Paul to Timothy, written from Macedonia, between 64 
and 66 [?]. 

11. The Epistle of Paul to Titus, written from Macedonia, or from Greece, 
between 64 and 66 [?]. 

12. The Second Epistle of Paul to Timothy, written from Rome, about the year 
67 or 68 [?]. 

13. The Second Epistle of Peter, written in the same place, and about the same 
time, about 67 or 68. 

14. The Gospel by Mark, written in Rome, about the year 68. 

15. The Gospel by Matthew, written in Judea, about the year 68 or 69. 

16. The Gospel by John, written about the year 70. 

17. The Epistle of Jude, written probably between the years 80 and 90 

18. The Revelation of John, written about the year 95. 

19. The three Epistles of John, written probably between the years 96 and 

400 [?].* 


IV. Critical Collection of the New Testament Canon. 


It will be readily granted that the various Churches carefully preserved the 
epistles and writings of the Apostles, and those of their assistants, the Evangelists 
Mark and Luke. The idea that several apostolic writings, more especially a third 
Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, and an Epistle to fhe Laodiceans by the same 
Apostle, have *been lost, owes its origin to a misunderstanding of some allusions in 
the New Testament. (Comp. Lange’s Apost. Age, I. 205 sqq.) But it is probable 
that at a later period Mark himself enlarged his Gospel by adding to it a conclusion, 
appended to that which it had in its original shape; as also, that at the commence- 
ment of the second century, the well-known passage in the Second Epistle of Peter 
was inserted after the Epistle of Jude. (Apost. Age, I. 152.) These circumstances, 
however, do not affect the authenticity of the text. The interpolation of the trinita- 
rian passage in 1 John v., between vers. 7 and 8, is of much later date. The Gospel 
of Matthew, originally written in Hebrew, was translated at a very early period, 
and probably by Matthew himself, into our present Greek Gospel, which has ever 
since been received as canonisa: in the Church. | 

It was natural that the writings of the Apostles should be communicated from 


* (The chrono'ogical dates assigned to the apostolic writings by Dr. Lange slightly differ in three or four instances 
from thoes adopted in my History of the Apostolic Church, Ot some books it is impossible accurately to ascertain the 
me of compos tioa.—P. &.. | 
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one church to the other, and extensively diffused, since many of them were evangelt 
cal epistles, addressed to several, or to all Christian communities (as, for example 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of James, the two Epistles of Peter, the First 
Epistle of John, the seven epistles in the Book of Revelation, and the Epistle to the 
Ephesians). Besides, the practice was also distinctly prescribed by the Apostles 
‘Col. iv. 16). Accordingly, we find even in the New Testament an allusion te 

allections of apostolic writings, more especially of those of Paul, as in the Second 
Epistle of Peter (iii. 16), with which also Acts xvi. may be compared with reference 
to the address of the Synod of Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xv. 

Such collections of apostolic writings rendered something like critical examina 
tion necessary, to enable the churches to distinguish between what was genuine and 
what spurious. It is remarkable that so early as in the Second Epistle to the Thes 
palonians (2 Thess. ii. 2), which is the second oldest of the New Testament writings. 
we find an appeal to the critical sense of the churches. So long, indeed, as some 
of the Apostles, or even their immediate disciples, lived and taught, the stream of 
oral apostolical tradition was so abundant and so pure, that some preferred to appiy 
directly to that source of instruction. Thus we account, for example, for the circum- 
stance that Papias, a disciple of John, who lived at the commencement of the second 
century, mentions the Gospels of Matthew and of Mark, but, instead of referring to 
those of Luke and of John, records the names of the men whose presence and 
instructions had in his case filled the place of these Gospels (Euseb. iii. 33; comp. 
Lange, Leben ‘Jesu, I. 151, and Apost. Age, I. 215). Even in the writings of the 
apostolic Fathers we meet with frequent evidence of their familiarity with the New 
Testament writings. On these various testimonies, as they multiply with the lapse 
of time, as also on the various forms and lists of the canon to its final close in the 
fourth century, compare the various Introductions to the New Testament. 

Nor must we omit to mention that, during the first three centuries, the Church 
amply proved its critical capacity by rejecting from the canon that vast mass of 
apocryphal writings which claimed admission into the New Lestament. But the 
deep contrast between these works and the spirit of the New Testament has only 
lately been fully brought to light, in connection with the controversy about *the 
mythical theory of Strauss. (Compare the literature on the subject as given by 
Winer, and the collections of New Testament Apocrypha, by Fabricius, Thilo, and 
Tischendorf.) 


V. Unity and Organic Arrangement of the New Testament. 


DIVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


° 


At first, it seemed as if the ancient Church would have adopted an arrangement 
of the New Testament writings substantially similar to that of the Jews for the Old 
Testament. Thus we find mention of three sections of the New Testament, to cor- 
respond with the ancient division into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. Besides 
the arrangement into 76 ebayyéAwoy and 6 dadatodos (Clemens Alex.), 1a elayyeduxd wat 
ra arootoduxa (Irenseus)—by which they meant the Gospels, and, in the first place at 
least, the writings of St. Paul—we also find mention of a third collection under the 
name of xaJoAixai émurroAat, which seems to have included the apostolic writings 
generally, xaJcAov (see Hug. Einl. in’s N. T., vol. ii., p. 428). This explanation of 
the word xaJoAuwx0os has been controverted; but the fact that the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, although catholic in its tenor, was not included among the Catholie 
Epistles, because its authorship was attributed to St. Paul, speaks in favor of the 
above suggestion. This division of the New Testament, however, fell to the ground 
when the canon was completed. Hence there can be no valid objection to the 
mod2rn division into Historical, Doctrinal, and Prophetic books. But it deserves no- 
tice that the Book of Acts was originally, and also in the Scripture lessons, included 
among the Epistles, and this with good reason; for in the strict historical sense, it 
belongs not to the period of the Gospel history, but to that of the foundation of the 
Church by the Apostles, and serves as historical basis to the Epistles. Properly 
speaking, it forms a transition from the historical to the doctrinal books. 

This division of the New Testament is warranted by the peculiar cast, and by 
the prevailing characteristics of its various books, although in a certain sense each 
of them contains, at the same time, history, doctrine, and prophecy. Keeping this 
arrangement in view, the New Testament canon presents to our mind the eternal 
past, present, and future of the Church ; Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever—or Christ in His historical manifestation, in His rule over the Church, 
and in His glorious advent. But here each part is organically connected with the 
other, just as, in the idea of eternal life, the past, the present, and the future pervade 
and interpenetrate each other. “ All the writings of the New Testament contain, 
in the first place, the basis, or the ideal past of the Church; next, its standard, or 
the rule for its present development; lastly, its final aim, or the goal of its future.” 
(See my Apost. Age, ii., p. 571.) 

The historical books describe the first manifestation and the foundation of tha 
kingdom of heaven in our world, and its inroad upon the world, with a view to final 
conquest, by the planting of the apostolic Church. The doctrinal books are intended 
to serve as a directory for the development of Christian and ecclesiastical life in the 
kingdom of heaven, or of the kingdom of heaven as manifest in ecclesiastical and 
Christian life, in all its relations to the world, whether hostile or peaceable. This 
development is ever based upon, and traced to, the first coming of Christ for the 
redemption of man. Lastly, the prophetical books are intended to guide this de- 
vel8pment of Christian and ecclesiastical life, in accordance with the prophetic 
announcement and description of the second advent of Christ. The foundation of 
the kingdom of heaven—its unfolding—its future conquests, and ultimate comple- 
tion: such are the three parts which constitute the New Testament. 

The Historical portion of the New Testament consists of two parts, the Gospels, 
and the Book of Acts. The former exhibits the eternal basis of the Church, and its 
foundation in time; the latter, the planting of the Church, its original form, and the 
Gist and prophetic outlines of its spread through the world. 


§ 2. 
HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The four Gospels, which together form only one Gospel (ro efayyeAtov) under a 
Yourfold aspect (xara MarJatov, etc.), constitute, along with the Book of Acts 
(zpages tv droorcAwr), the historical records of the New Testament. 

The great leading idea which pervades this history, is the introduction of the 
kingdom of heaven (Sacircia trav otpavev), or its manifestation (at least, so far as ite 
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principles and power are copcerned)—the revelation of God being completed by tha 
coming of the God-Man, the Redeemer of the world, and His kingdom founded upoa 
earth by the planting of His Church through the power of the Holy Ghost. Accord. 
ingly, this evangelical history forms the centre of all history, by concluding that of 
the ancient and commencing that of the new world. 

The difference between the historical bouks of the New Testament consists in 
this, that while the four Gospels record the history of the revelation of the kingdom 
of heaven, and of its foundation in the Person and the work of the Lord Jesus, the 
Book of Acts describes the royal administration of Christ as manifested in planting 
Ais kingdom in and for the world, by the power of the Holy Ghost working through 
the Apostles. The Gospels exhibit the kingdom of heaven in the Person of Christ ; 
the Book of Acts, the Person of Christ in the kingdom of heaven; the former show 
us the kingdom of heaven upon the earth, yet above the earth, separate and distinct 
from all the world; the latter, the kingdom of heaven in the world—all its roots and 
fibres having taken hold upon the soil of earth. In the one case, we have the perfect 
revelation of God én the Spirit of Christ (the droxaAviis), in the other, by the Spirit of 
Christ (the ¢davépwors); in the one case, the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem upon the 
holy city, in the other, the spread of that heavenly kingdom from Jerusalem to Rome. 
The Gospels show us how Christ consecrated Himself for the world, and thereby 
reconciled it to God in that solemn judgment which the world pronounced upon 
itself; the Book of Acts teaches how Christ consecrated the world unto Himeelf, 
and thereby redeemed it. Yonder, the old era terminates, the principle of the new 
having appeared ; here, the new era commences, the principle of the old having 
been mortitied. 


I. The One Gospel in the Four Gospels. 


Viewed as a literary production, the Gospel history exists in a fourfold form. 
But for the ancient, true, churchly view, this circumstance is altogether secondary 
to the fact that under this fourfold form we have the one Gospel of the Lord. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, it is not the Gospel of Matthew, etc., as we now are 
accustomed to say, but the Gospel according to Matthew, according to Mark, 
according to Luke, and according to John. It is this grand unity of character, of 
history, of doctrine, and of spirit, which gives to the Gospels their common designa- 
tion. Though we have four human writings, they form only one Divine record of 
the Gospel. To doubt this essential unity, is to lose to the same extent the capacity 
for the churchly appreciation and even the Christian understanding of the Gospels. 

But even this does not exhaust the relation between the four Gospels and the 
one Evangel. Not only does the difference between the four Gospels not obscure 
the unity of the one Evangel; but this number four rather indicates the unfolding 
of the Evangel in all its fulness, so that it reflects the fourfold sway of God in the 
world, meets the fourfold wants and views of the world, and under a fourfold aspect 
displays the infinite riches of revelation. 

Ireneus (Advers. Heres. iii. 1) connected the vision of the four cherubim in 
Ezekiel i. with the four Gospels, and explained the symbolical meaning of that 
passage as applying to the distinctive peculiarities of the Evangelists. The idea was 
afterwards adopted and developed by the Fathers, and the four Gospels were com- 
pared with the vision of the four living creatures, Christian art has perpetuated the 
epecial arrangement of these symbols, proposed by Jerome, by assigning to Matthew 
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the symbol of the man, to Mark that of the lion, to Luke that of the ox or sacrificia, 
bullock, and to John that of the eagle. (Comp. Credner: Introd. to the N. T., p. 54.) 
Our own study of the Gospels would lead us to modify the interpretation of Jerome 
in so far as to regard Matthew under the symbol of the ox, and Luke under that of 
the man. (Leben Jesu, I. p. 156.) Stier has approved of this change. 

The first Gospel is preéminently that of history, and of the fultilment of the Old 
Testament by the sacrificial sufferings and death of Christ and the redemption thus 
achieved. Hence the sacrificial bullock is the appropriate symbol of Matthew. 

The second Gospel presents to our minds the all-powerful revelation and working 
of Christ as direct from heaven, irrespectively of anything that preceded,—the 
completion of all former manifestations of the Deity. Symbol, the lion. 

The third Gospel is preéminently that of perfect humanity,—human mercy 
presented in the light of Divine grace, the transformation of all human kindness into 
Divine love. Symbol, the figure of a man. ; 

Lastly, the fourth Gorpel exhibits the deep spiritual and eternal import of the 
history of Christ—the Divine element pervading and underlying its every phase,—- 
and with it the transformation of all ideas, and of all ideals, in connection with 
Christ. Symbol, the eagle. 

To this rapid sketch we might add, that the essential harmony of these Gospels 
cannot be properly appreciated, unless, while recognising their intrinsic unity, we 
also keep in mind those peculiar characteristics of the Evangelists on which the 
differences in their narratives depend. 


LITFRATURE,“—On the Gospel Harmony compare | .Jesws by Neander, Hase, Lange, and J. Zeller: Voices 
the [German] works of Tholuck: Credibility of the | of the German Church on Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
Gospel History (ugainst Strauss’s Life of Jesus); | [Engl. works: Macknight, Campbell, Greswell, Rob- 
Ebrard: Criticism of the Evangelical. History ; | inson, Strong: on the Gospel Harmony ; Westcott : 
Thiersch: On the Restoration of the historical | Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (1862); 
standpoint, etc.; Lex: The Gospel Harmony on the | Ebrard: The Gospel History (Edinb. trsl., 1868); 
Life of Jesus (Wiesbaden, 1855). Also the [ives of | Ellicott, and Andrews: The Life of Christ.—P. S.] 


Il. The Book of Acts. 


The Book of Acts may also be arranged under four sections. 1. We have the 
apostolic Church, as the preparation and foundation of the one primeval Church for 
all the world,—embracing all nations and tongues (ch. i. and ii.); 2. The Jewish 
Christian Church (with Jerusalem as its metropolis, and Peter as its representative), 
tending toward the Gentile world and the Gentile Church (ch. iii. to xii.); 3. The 
Gentile Christian Church (with Antioch as its metropolis, and Paul as its representa- 
tive), tending toward the Jewish Christian Church (ch. xiii. to xxv. 12); 4. The 
removal of any temporary difference by a higher unity, commencing with the 
journey of the Apostle Paul to Rome, and in the church at Rome, where the Jewish 
Christian and the Gentile Christian elements appear combined. . 

The modern assaults on the eredibility of the Acts | Lange: Histcry of the Apostolic Age, and in part by 


are refuted by Lechler: Zhe Apostolic and post-Apos- ; Baumgarten in his Commentary on Acts. [ Also in Wiee 
tolie Age; Dictlein: Das Urchristenthum ; Schatt and | seler: Chronology of the Apostolic age, 1843.—P. 3} 


* (Omitted in the Edinb. tral.—P. 8.) 
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§ 3. 
THE DIDACTIC PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, OR, THE EPISTLES. 


“As the historical writings of the New Testament form a rerpapopdov evayyéuoy, 
69 a similar retpdyopdov (to use an ancient ecclesiastical expression), a tetpapopdor 
dwogro\os, might, so to speak, be traced in its parenetic portions” (Gucricke, 
Isagogics, p. 216). This writer then proceeds to compare Matthew with James, 
Mark with Peter, Luke with Paul, and the Gospel with the Epistles of John. So 
also substantially Neander, Schmid, Schaff. 

The didactic portion of the New Testament consists of epistles addressed to 
particular churches (epistles in the narrower sense), and general or catholic epistles 
addressed to the whole Church, or to a larger section of it. (On the various inter. 
pretations of the word xaJoA:xos, comp. the Introductions). The writings of Paul, 
although belonging to the former class, might also be termed catholic, as they suc- 
cessively extend over every department of Christian life. Thus 1. Eschatological 
Epistles: the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, which treat of the doctrine of the 
last things ; 2. Ecclesiastic Epistles: the two Epistles to the Corinthians, which treat 
of the organization and discipline of the Church; 38. Soteriological Epistles: the 
Epistle to the Galatians, which treats of the doctrine of redemption, presenting the 
righteousness by faith in contrast with the spurious righteousness by works; while 
the Epistle to the Romans exhibits this same righteousness in its nature and effects, 
in opposition to sin and its consequences. 4. Christological Epistles: the Epistle to 
the Philippians, which shows the exaltation of Christ in and by His humiliation, 
forms a transition between the previous epistles and those which treat of the Person, 
of Christ, more especially the Epistles to the Colossians, and to the Ephesians, 
The Epistle to the Colossians commences by presenting the eternal and inherent 
glory which Christ possessed before all time, and then presents Him as the sole 
olject of our faith; while the Epistle to the Ephesians commences with the final 
glory of Christ at the termination of all time, and presents Him as the only goal of 
the Church, and as forming the grand bond of its unity. 5. Lastly, we have the 
Pastoral Epistles: among which we include, besides the two Epistles to Timothy and 
that to Titus, the Epistle to Philemon. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews must, on account of its general tenor, be classed 
with the Catholic Epistles, although, from its origin and character, it evidently 
cliims kindred to those of Paul. We have thus three series of Catholic Epistles, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, and that of James, express the relation in which the 
Church universal, but especially the Jewish Christian Church, stands to the Old 
Testament (to the ceremonial and the moral law), with the view of warning against 
apostasy and Judaizing tendencies. The three Epistles of John exhibit the relation. 
ship between the Church and the present state of things: 1. The fellowship of 
believers in Christ ; 2. The proper limits of that fellowship,—the necessity of avoid 
ing heretics; 3. The proper extent of that fellowship, — avoiding a spirit of 
scparatism. Lastly, the Epistles of Peter and of Jude treat mainly of the relation 
ship of the Church to the future. 
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8 4. 


- THE PROPHETIC PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Book of Revelation contains a prophetic description of the second advent of 
the Lord, and of the manifestation of His new creation and the transformation of 
the world, which is to be brought about by a series of great conflicts and triumphs 
of Christ over Antichrist and over the world. The description of this new work 
of creation opens with the Sabbath of redemption (hence the prophet has his vision 
on the Lord’s Day), and extends to the eternal Sabbath of final completion. 
Accordingly, we also have the sacred number seven, seven times repeated—the seven 
churches, the seven seals, the seven trumpets, the seven thunders, the seven vials, 
and the seven heads of Antichrist. At the close, we have the manifestation of the 
seven Spirits of God—who throughout have guided the struggle (ch. i.)—in the 
appearance of Christ and the transformation of the world: a new genesis, by which 
the Bible at its conclusion points back to its commencement, showing how final and 
perfect fulfilment had now been attained. 


THIRD SECTION. 
GENERAL HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION. 


8 1. 


THE PLACE OF HOMILETICS. 


One of the main duties of the pastoral office is preaching, as this work is more 
clearly defined by practical theology. The latter science, however, embraces more 
than that special department. It gives the theory of ecclesiastical life and Christian 
fellowship, and of its cultivation, or of edification, and treats, according to the teach- 
ing of Paul (1 Cor. xii. 4-6),—1. Of the Charismata in the Church; 2. of ecclesiasti- 
cal offices ; 3. of ecclesiastical functions. Among these, public worship occupies the 
most prominent place; and again, in public worship the preaching of the word, for 
which homiletics supplies the rules. Public worship is the real (not symbolical) 
aud direct outward manifestation of the life of the Church in Christ its Head; 
while, at the same time, it also serves to deepen and to extend that life. The 
former of these objects is attained more especially by what may be designated the 
liturgical services, or prayer and praise, while the latter is aimed at by means of the 
sermon. 

Based upon the eternal Word of God, and derived from it, the sermon is 
intended to advance the spiritual life of the Church in tts individual members,—ita 
lessons being always pointed with special reference to the present state and require 
ments of Christians, and to their ultimate calling. The rules for the proper dis 
charge of this New Testament prophetical office are laid down in the science of 
Homiletics, or the sacred Art of Religious Discourse. 
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CHARACTER AND PRINCIPLES OF HOMILETICS. 


Christian Homiletics is the evangelical churchly application of Rhetorics te 
sacred purposes. The homiletic oration is addressed to the spiritual feelings and 
interests of men, in divine wisdom and simplicity, and with spiritual motives, in 
order either to enlist them for those spiritual purposes which form the one grand 
aim of man, or else to quicken their spiritual life. From this it follows, that wae 
shall have to dispense with all the mere outward artifices of secular rhetorics—many 
of which are dishonest, and to present our theme in a simple, yet well arranged, 
lively and effective address. 

From this we may derive the following fundamental rules of Homiletics. 

1. The sermon occupies a place intermediate between the eternal Word of God 
and the present requirements of the Church. On this ground, it must neither be 
merely a practical exposition of Scripture, nor yet merely a practical address adapted 
to the wants of the moment. It must combine these two elements, and at the same 
time serve to quicken, to sanctify, and to further develop the inner life, from the 
Word of God. 

2. This application of the Word of God to the state and wants of the Church, is 
entrusted to the believing hearts of a properly trained ministry. Accordingly, the 
sermon must bear evidence both of personal piety and of intellectual individuality, 
or rather, this intellectual individuality must appear consecrated by devotion to the 
altar. 

3. The sermon is addressed to a real church,—not a perfect church, but yet toa 
church. On this ground, it must proceed on the assumption that there are spiritual 
principles and synipathies to which it can appeal, whilst at the same time keeping in 
view and seeking to remove existing obstacles and objections. It must therefore 
avoid the extreme of being merely an appeal to the unconverted (a Adyos mpotperrixds), 
while, on the other hand, it eschews mere indirect and pointless “speaking with 
tongues ” (yévy yAwoowv), It must ascertain the exact spiritual state of the congreva- 
tion, and, in accordance therewith, progress from conviction to joy and thanks. 
giving. Nor should it ever be forgotten that the sermon forms part of worship, and 
that, while in its character and purpose prophetic, it is also essentially devotional. 
Hence the sermon must be neither noisy nor drawling; noise in the pulpit runs 
counter to the dignity of worship, and to that of Christianity itself. Conversion is 
not to be confounded with nervous excitement; it implies a state when the soul is 
moved indeed to its inmost depths, yet calmed in Christ. As for drawling, it is 
entirely out of place in the pulpit. Singing should be left to the congregation ; and 
the moment the sermon rises into musical festivity, it should close. 

4. The sermon is addressed to a congregation, not to students. Hence, it must 
be popular, clear, pointed, and practical,—avoiding obscurity, confusion, and abstract 
propositions. On the other hand, it must be simple, direct, lively, yet sufficiently 
dinified. It must have sprung from prayer and meditation, from communion with 
the Lord and with His Word, and from deep sympathy with the spiritual state and 
the wanta of the congregation. 

5. The sermon is addressed to an evangelical church, 7. e., a church called to the 
freedom of the Spirit. Hence it is to be a homily, in the ancient sense of the term’ 
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$. é., an interchange between the mind of the preacher and the spiritual views of the 
congregation, which cannot be obtained by mere persuasion, far less by outward or 
Authoritative injunction, excluding all liberty, but by communion and fellowship of 
life. The homily is, so to speak, query and reply. Yet it were a mistake to rebut 
every objection which might possibly be raised, instead of replying to the queries 
which would naturally arise in the mind of the audience. These enquiries must be 
answered not with the wisdom of man, but by the Word of God. 

6. The sermon is an official address delivered to the Church in the name and by 
the authority of the Head of the Church. Hence its name, Preaching,—predicatio, 
declaration. Accordingly, the testimony of the truth must be supported by 
evidence; nor must it be of the nature of mere philosophical demonstration, which, 
of course, is incapable of being preached. Nor, lastly, would it be right to sub- 
stitute for this testimony a mere asseveration: the testimony of the heart is to be 
coinbined with argument addressed to the mind. 

7. The sermon is toed/fy. It is intended to build up the living temple with living 
stones ; #.¢€., to promote spiritual communion, and thereby to quicken Christians. 

8. The construction of the sermon depends upon an exercise of the mind, which 
in turn presupposes meditation, prayer, and theological and religious knowledge. 
For the regulation of this exercise of the mind, Homiletics lays down certain rules 
about the invention of the theme, its division, and the execution and delivery of the 
discourse itself. 


§ 3, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND MATERIAL HOMILETICS. 


That which gives to the sermon its value, is the Word of the living God, which 
is laid down objectively in the Scriptures, and expressed and applied by the preacher 
in a subjective form. 

The central point of the Word of God, and its grand, all-embracing personality, 
is the eternal and historical Christ with His finished work. In the Person of the 
God-Man revelation and redemption are united, and revelation itself becomes 
redemption; there the Law and the Gospel meet, and the Law itself becomes 
Gospel; there doctrine and history meet, and doctrine itself becomes history ; there 
the Church and the Scriptures meet, and the Church itself presents the epistles read 
and known of all men; there the Church and the believing heart meet, the Church 
being in Him of one heart and one soul; lastly, there justification and sanctification 
are united, and sanctification becomes a justification for the day of judgment. With 
all this we wish to impress upon our readers that the mystery of revelation must be 
preached, not as a matter of speculation, but with a view to its grand teleological 
olject—the salvation of sinners; that the Old Testament must be explained accord- 
ing to the analogy of the New; that doctrine must be illustrated by life, and the 
confessions of the Church regulated by the Divine Scripture; that the Church must 
be built up by seeking the conversion and personal holiness of souls; and that justi 
fication by faith must ever be presented along with its final aim—the glorification 
of saints. 

The main point which the preacher should keep in view is, that the great object 
of Christianity is to bring us into personal relationship to the risen Saviour, that is, 
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into blessed fellowship, through Him, with the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

The selection of a suitable subject for the sermon may be determined, 1, by the 
order of the Church universal, as it presents itself in the ecclesiastical year with ita 
great festivals; 2, by the traditional or a new series of Gospels and Epistles for the 
day; 3, by the directions of the authorities of the particular national or state 
Churches ; 4, by the order of Synods and consistories ; 5, by the ordinary course of 
nature and its seasons; 6, by extraordinary events (casualia); 7, by the peculiar 
relation and condition of the pastor and the congregation; 8, by literary helps, com 
cordances, commentaries, religious reading, etc., which facilitates the invention and 
2reparation of matter for sermons.* 


1. Zhe Order of the Church General. The Church Year. 


The Church year designates the Christian consecration of time to the service of 
God, whereby the cycle of seasons becomes the symbol and type of the cycle of the 
evangelical history, and of the great facts of redemption. The Greek and Roman 
Churches changed the whole secular time into a succession of holidays in the interest 
of an exclusive hierarchy and an external showy ceremonialism; and thus the 
holidays of saints gradually obscured and almost annihilated the holy day of the 
Lord, or the Christian sabbath. But the ancient Catholic and the evangelical Church 
year represents typically and really the sanctification of the year as a manifes 
tation of, and preparation for, eternity. [The Church year, as observed in the evan- 
gelical churches of Germany and the Continent, in the Church of England, and their 
descendants in America, is a reformation, purification and simplification of the 
Catholic Church year ; it omits most or all holidays of saints, martyrs and angels, and 
of the Virgin Mary, but retains the leading festivals which commemorate what God 
has done for us in the incarnation, the passion and death, the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost; thus making the festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost prominent, and restoring—at least in England and 
America—the weekly festival of the Christian Sabbath to its proper dignity and 
sienificance.—P. S.] | 


Literatcre —On the Christian Church year see 
the works of Fred. Strauss (Berlin, 1850), Lisco 
(Berlin, 1852), Alt (1851), Harnack (1854), Warner 
1860), and Piper’s Evangelical Year-book, pub- 
lished annually at Berlin since 1850. [Also the 
Liturgical works and collections of Daniel, Mone, 
Neale, etc., the Liturgies of the Church of Eng- 


land, and the Lutheran Churches of Europe and 
America, Ebrard’s Ref. Hirchenbuch, the new 
Baden Liturgy, the Irvingite Liturgy, the new 
(provisional) Liturgy of the G. Ref. Church of 
the U. S. (Philad. 1857), Baird's Collection of 
Presbuterian Liturgies (New York, 1859), etc., ete, 
—P.6.] 


2. The Old and New Pericopes, or Scripture Lessons for the Sundays of the Year. 


On the history of perikopes see the article | Hirchenjuhr, 4th ed., Berlin, 1852. 


Robertag : 


Perikopen in the Univers, Theol. Dictionary of | Das evangel. Kirchenjahr in sémmtlichen Perikopen 


Denz; [also the more recent one in Herzog’s Real- | des N. 7. Breslau, 1857. 


On modern selections c 


Enenclopadie, vol. xi., p. 873-399, written by E. | Scripture lessons: Ranke (Berlin, 1850), Stckow 


Banke.—P.’S.]_ Ranke: Das kirchliche Perikopen- 
tyatem. Berlin, 1847. Alt: Der christl. Cultus, 
Berlin, 1851, sqq., 8 vols, 


Liscu: Das christl. ' 


and Nitzsch (Bibl, Vorlesungen aus dem A. und N. TF. 
Bonn, 1646). See the list of the old series of fer’ 
kopes at the close of the gen. introduction. 


© (This last and all the following sections from 1—8 till § 4, are omitted In the Edinb. trsl—P. 8.) 
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8. National and State Churches. 


These have appointed in different countries of Eurcpe a festival of the Refor- 
mation. [In Germany it is celebrated October 31, the day when Luther affixed the 
95 theses on the doors of the castle church at Wittenberg, in 1517.—P..5.] Also 
political festivals, [coronation of kings, commemoration of royal birthdays ; in the 
Church of England, the commemoration of the death of King Charles I., and of the 
Gunpowder Plot,—now abolished and omitted from the Common-Prayer Book.— 
P.S8.] National fast and humiliation days. [Thanksviving days annually recom- 
mended by the Governors of the different States of the United States of America, 
especially in New England, and national thanksgiving, or fast days, recommended 
to the whole people by the President of the United States, e.y. by President Taylor, 
during the cholera in 1849, and several times by President Lincoln, during the civil 
war, especially on the 30th of April, 1863. But, owing to the separation of Cuurch 
and State, Governors and Presidents cannot ordain and command, like European 
sovercigns, but simply recommend, the observance of Christian festivals. Never- 
theless, such days are generally even better observed in America than in Europe, 


perhaps for the very reason that their observance is not made a matter of compul- 
sion, but of freedom.—P. 8.] 


4. Provincial Synods [Denominations] and Local Congregations. 


Missionary festivals, foreign and domestic. Laying of corner stones, and dedica- 
tion of new churches, ete. Confirmations, communions, benedictions, solemnization 
of marriage, funerals. All these are not, strictly speaking, casvalia, but occur in the 
ordinary course of religious and congregational life. 


5. Churchly Festivals of the Natural Seasons. 


New Year. Spring festival. Harvest festival. Sylvester, (close of the year, 
December 31). 


6. Extraordinary Events of Nature and of History (Casualia). 


Extraordinary days of humiliation and prayer, during seasons of pestilence, 
famine, and war (Comp. above sub No. 3), or of thanksgiving after the return of 
peace or some great national deliverance. 


% Pastoralia, 


Ordination—, installation— sermons, Introductory and valedictory sermons, 
[Opening sermons at Classical and Synodical meetings, diocesan and general Conveaw 
tions, Centenary and other commemorative discourses.—P. S.] 


8. LHomiletical Helps. 


1. Concordances, verbal or real, or hoth, by Wich- | German.] Greek concordance by H. Bruder: Tuecap 
mann (1782), Schott (1827), Hauff (1828), Biichner | ray ris awijs diadtnns Adtewy. Lips., 1842. [Based 
(1776), continued and improved by Htibner (1837 | upon an older work of Erasmus Schmid; contains 
and often), Bernhard (1850), (All these works are | all the words of the Greek N. T. in slpbabetica] 
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od 


orler with the.passages where they occur; invalu- | the list in Danz’s and Wincr’s works on theol. Litera 


abe for reference.—P.S.] Hebrew concordance by | ture. 
Jul. Furst: Concordantia libror. V. T.  Lips., 1849. | trnsl. by Augusti (2 vols., 1830 and 1839). 


[Based upon Joh. Buxtorf, and as valuable for the 
Hebrew, as Bruder for the Greek T.—Znglish Con- 
cordances: Alex. Cruden: A complete Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures of the O. and N. Test., first 
published in London, 1731, and often since, both in 
Engiand, Scotland and America, in full and in 
abridged forms. Also: Zhe Englishinan’s Greek 
Concordance of the New Testameni, publ. by S. Bag- 
ster, London, and republ. by Harper & Br., New 
York, 1855,—a useful adaptation of Schmid’s Greek 
Concordance to the study of the English Bible.-—7he 
Englishnaws Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of 
the Old Test., etc., Lond. (Longman, Green, Brown, 
and Longmans), 1843, 2 vols.,—an equal adaptation 
of Buxtorf-Furst to the English Bible.—P. S.] 

2. Lists of Texts. Schuler: Repertorium bibli- 


| 


Collection of . Patristic sermons in Germ., 
Luther's 
Hauspostille and Kirchenpostille, The older Ger- 
man sermons of Scriver, H. Muller, Val. Herberger, 
Rieger, and the more recent sermons of Reinhart, 
Driiseke, Harms, Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, Fr. Strause 
[court chaplain at Berlin, died 1863], Tholuck, Jul. 
Muller, G. Dan. and Fr. W. Krummacher, Ludw. and 
Wm. Hofacker [brothers], Kaptf [of Stutgart], Schen 
kel [of Heidelberg], Beek [of Tabinger], Steinmeyer, 
W. Hoffinann [both “of Berlin], Stier, Licbner, van 
Osterzee [of Rotterdam, now of Utrecht], and many 
others.—[The best Luglish pulpit orators are Jeremy 
Taylor, Rbt. South, Isaae Barrow, Joa. Butler, Tillot- 
son, Whitefield, John Wesley, among the older, and 
Edward Irving, Melville, Robt. Hall, Chalmers, 
Guthrie, Caird, Ware, Trench, Archer Butler, 
Spurgeon, among the more recent. Of American 


scher Texte und Iken fur Casual-Predigten und | preachers we mention Jonathan Edwards, Sam. Da- 


Reden. Halle, 1820. Haupt: Bibl. Casualtert- 
Lericon, 1826. [There are a number of English 
works of the kind with or without skcletons of ser- 
mons; but I have none within reach, and cannot 
now find their titles.—P. 8.] 

3. Materials. Homiletical Bible-works and col- 
lections of Sermons and Preachers’ Manuals. 


rd 


vies, John M. Mason, Bethune, Alexander (father and 
two sons) G. Spring, Skinner, Stockton, Durbin, 
Wayland, Lyman Beecher, Park, Bushnell, Phelps, 
H. Ward Beecher, etec., ete. The French pulpit is 
best represented by Bossuet, Bourdalouc, Masset, 
among the Roman Catholics, and Saurin, Adolf Mo- 


See | nod, and Vinct, among the Reformed.—P. 8.] * 


@ [We add a more complete list of distinguished deceased American preachers, selected almost entirely from Dr. W. B. 
Spragne's Annals of the American Pulpit, arranged by denominations and in chronological order. The list ts, of course 
very incomplete, and a number of very eloquent and nscful men are omitted, because they published nothing, or were 


poorly eduented. 


The most eloquent preachers fn the list are put in {talics; those marked (*) have lett behind them 


one or more volumes of sermons, those marked (t) have left nothing except in pamphlet form.—P. S.] 


ConGREGATIONAL (Trinitarian). tSamuel Finley, D. D....... Died, 1766. | *Joa. Addis.a Alexander, 
*Tonathan Parsons......... “ 776. D. D..... Jiebud sees --. Died, 1560 
PThoinas Hooker veers A aT | tYehn Witherspoon, DD. 130, 
eHenjamin Coleman, D.D.. “1747. taamuel Buell, D. Dinca eae. te 1i98, EPIscopaLiaN, 
me ie, ae Picardie lence: “1753. tJohn Blair ape D. D... . 1699, tSamuel Johnson, D. D..... Died, 1772 
Peek cs oe ee “4777, the lak Blair Linn, D. D.... ISM. | ht. Rey, Samuel Seabury, 
tSamuel Cooper, D. D..... @“ 1783. aaa i j ob So a ee sue: 9G 
tJovph Bellamy, D.D..... “ 1790. a0 D.D., ae Dorseeessecs 2 es tht. Rev. John Henry Ho- 
¢Peter Thatcher, D.D...... #1802. Se YEE TA NEE Sopa agai ce bart, De Disgssecosee es «1830, 
®Charles Backns D.D...... 1593. a - oe Dae 1525. | *Gregory Townsend Bedell, 
*David Tapran, D.D......  %  180a | TO" aa ones fb ie FD io eo rctebieel care cee “1938 
@Nathan Strong. D.D...... “1816. SO | See re ee coos is *Rt. Rov. William White, 
eTimothy Dicight, D.D.... % it, | Pon Holt Bice, D. Dee... 8 TSSL D.Dassseeeeererreees “1584 
®Jesse Appleton, D. D...... * 1819. | William Nerina, D. D... : 1335. / +Samuel Farmar Jarvis, 
tSamuel Sprinz, D.D....... “ 1819, Edward Dorr Griffin, . DD sb. Disesses hes « 155L 
Joseph Lathrop. D.D..... 1820 | | pea tan Goa 1887. 
@Sanine] Woreester. D.D... 4 1821. Daniel A, Clark. ....c.ee. * 1s. Bartist. 
@frrrid Gagood, D. Divcee “1822. tJohn Breckenridge, D.D.  “ 1941. | *Samiel Stillman, D. D.... Died, 1807, 
®odicard Payson, D:D... “1827. *James Richards, D.D..... “M3. ] * Jonathan Morey, DL Daw 1820 
®Fienczer Porter, DD... “ ISH. *Ashbel Green, D.D...... ~ “ ISS.) +Pichard Furman. D.D....0 @ 188K 
@Nathantel Emmons, D.D.. “= 1840. +Samuel Miller, D. D....... * 1550. | ¢Thomas Baldwin. D.D....0 1828 
tLeonard Wools, D. D..... “gpg, | *Archibald — Alexander, +Witliam Staughton, DD. “1829, 
®Joshus Bates, D. D....... P * 4054, DieP ve ghee iwadaue ees ISS | eseiaa Theophilus 
Lyman Beecher, D.D.... “ 1863, | *Etskine Mason, D.D....... ©  1S51. Brantley, Do Dusessece % ER 
*Ichahbod Smith Spencer, *Wm. Parkinson..... seeee @ 194% 
PRESBYTERIAN. Di Dives cieeie eceueane “1S. +Speneer H, Coneé....... ae @ 155% 
‘Jonathan Dickinson....... Died, 1747. | *Philip Lindsley, D. D..... 1855. 
tharin Burr... oc. ese ceeeee “ 1757,|*James W. Alexander, METHODIST. 
CLimuel Daricd.ceccscees “ 1761. DD oes creek ieee 1859. | *Thomas Coke, LL. D...... Died, 1994, 
Gilbert Tennent........ oo “ 6K 1 tN*cholas Wiarray, D.D..... “% Usdl| tFrancis Asbury... °.... © 1816 
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8 4. 


PASTORAL OR FORMAL HOMILETICS. 


Finding cf the Subject.—This evidently depends on the above-mentioned tradi 
tions of the church year, etc., and on circumstances which cannot be prescribed or 
induced from without. Standing between the Word of God and the special wanta 
of his congregation, the minister must choose his theme according to his spiritual 
perception and peculiar disposition at the time. However obvious in the circum. 
stances a text may appear, yet the theme is always a discovery, or rather a gift from 
the Lord, a message to the Church, which can only be obtained or understood by 
prayer and meditation, by inward labor and spiritual meditation. 

Division.—The sermon itself is the organic and artistic unfolding of the theme, 
showing the living connection between the text and the peculiar wants and circum- 
stances of the congregation. 

The theme of the discourse constitutes the fundamental idea of the sermon, and, 
accordingly, must pervade the whole. It is generally expressed in a short, definite 
proposition {which accordingly is frequently called the theme). The theme must 
embody both the cause and the object of the discourse ; 7.e., it must have a divine 
basis, and at the same time a divine aim, although, in the proposition, either the 
cause or the object may be more prominently brought forward. The different parts 
of the sermon naturally flow from the theme. It is the object of the introduction to 
prepare the audience for the theme. Again, the subject must be presented in a lucid 
manner. This is the object of the proposition and of the division. The erecution 
aims at presenting the theme in all its fulness. Lastly, the subject is summed up and 
applied in the conclusion. The general object and benefit of the delivery is, that in 
it the living truth is directly communicated to the living soul. 

The homily, in the narrower sense (or the familiar expository lecture), differs 
from the sermon, in that it follows not so much the logical order of the theme, as 
the order of the text, which in this case is generally a larger portion of Scripture. 
In the sermon, the main contents of the text are compressed and expressed in the 
theme ard in its proposition, and afterward systematically, expounded in the 
various varts of the discourse. The distinction commonly made, of analytical and 


*Alerander Proudft, D, D. Died, 1848, 


® John Summerfeld ..0- cee Bice 1825. Graman RErorMen. 
ae pa eae asd)" 1 i Stichael Schlatlersedsa eee: Died, 1790, | tH: Jf Duncan, DD... “1851, 
D:D erscnscneaveens «  4gn9, | “Charles Becker, D. D...... Sve UNITARIAN, 
®<tephon Olin, D.D.. Le. D. “* 1). * Augustus Raucb, P. D.... 1S$41. *Jonathan Mayhew, D. D.. Died, 1764 
tElijah Wedding, D. D...... “Iss. Evane. Lutnrran. *Juhn Clarke, D.D......... 1798 
*Wiiliam Capers, DD... “USM, +Henry Melchlor Mihlen- * Joseph oe Buck- 
ak ; Deve ses okeascaedeeee Died, 1787 MINE. ccc reereroues “ 1813 
fee one este Henry Christian *Samuel Cooper Thacher... “ 1517, 
“Theodore Jacobus Freling- ; Holmuth. De Dissexoces “ yagg, | *Abicl ees D.D. (of 
hnysen ee er ee Died, 1751, ¢Carl Rude.ph Demme, Ber erly Ves Bd coeia tate ta “ 199g 
* William Linn, D. Dies, “ WOR) a, shee u gg6g, | *4ames Freeman, D.D..... 188E 
tdohn N. Abeel, D. Duwsees “« 1812. tJohn Thornton Kirkland, 
tJvkn Henry Livingston RerorMeD PRESBYTERIAN De Disdesst ea ebesisees “ 18% 
| OS Lee “ 1825. | +James McKinrey, .....05. Died, 1804, | * William Ellery Chane 
tJohn Melanchthon Brad *Alerander Metevd, D.D, “ 1838, ning, D. D..cssscaes woe 18M 
ford, D. Dy vusecceses : “ 1926. | +Gilbert MeMmasen, L. DL... = «1854 | */enry Ware, Jr, D.D... “ 184% 
*John De Witt, D. D.......- oo 1St. *Francia William Pitt 
¢Philip Milledoler, D.D... 1852. Aesoctatz REFOnard. Greentcood, D. Du..... % S48 
Jacob Brodhead; D.D..... “ °1855. ' *James Gray, D, D......+.. Dred, 1824. | *W. B.O Peabody, D.D... “ 1847 
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synthetical discourses, is apt to mislead. Even the most analytical homily must be 
one in its idea and aim, otherwise it degenerates into a mere accidental exposition ; 
while the so-called synthetic or systematic sermon also must ever unfold the teaching 
of the word, if it is to be a sermon, and not merely a religious address. As inter- 
mediate between the homily and the sermon, we may mention those compositions in 
which the two elements are combined, homiletic sermons and systematic homi 
les. 

The theme must be expressed in the proposition, briefly, clearly, strikingly, yet 
simply and not artificially. According to the text, or the circumstances of the case, 
or the state of the audience or of the speaker, it may be expressed either in a posi- 
tive sentence, or in the form of a query, or of an inscription; in which latter case it 
resembles more closely the ancient homily, or the mental interchange between the 
congregation and the preacher. 

Uniformity in presenting the subject would indicate a want of living interchange 
of thought with the people—a kind of dead scholasticism and formalism, unsuited to 
the pulpit. The same remark holds true in reference to the division, which must not 
be determined simply according to the syntactic arrangement of the sentence, but 
flow from the subject by an interchange of thought and feeling between the preacher 
and the hearers. 

The division of the sermon will therefore vary with our varying aim. Still, it is 
always necessary to observe logical order, which may be expressed in the following 
rules. The division must, 1, embrace no more than the theme; 2, it must exhaust 
the theme; 3, it must arrange it according to its essential synthetic parts; 4, it 
must express the regular progress of these parts, from the cause to the final object, 
from the dpx7 to the rédos. 

Execution—The same rules are here to be observed. The subject must be 

roperly grouped, without, however, allowing this arrangement to appear too promi- 
nently. So far as style is concerned it behoves us to remember that ours is sacred 
oratory, and that the effects aimed at are spiritual in their nature. Accordingly, we 
must equally avoid the extreme of vulgar familiarity, and that of philosophic pom- 
posity or of flowery poetry. 

Delivery—Here also art comes into play. The delivery of the discourse, in 
reference both to what 1s heard and what is seen (declamation and action), must not 
be rude nor unstudied. On the other hand, it must be free from extravagance or 
affectation. It must be natural, in the sense of corresponding to and expressing the 
subject treated, and yet distinctive, according to the individuality of the preacher, 
always bearing in mind that he is but the minister of the word. 


LITERA?CRE.*—The principal writers on Practi- 
cal Theology are Baxter, Burk, Schwarz, Koster, 
Marheineke, Huffell, Harms, Gaupp, Nitzsch, Schlei- 
ermacher, Moll, Ebrard. The chief works on Homi- 
letics are those of Schott [translated in part by Dr. 
Park in earlier vols. of the Bibliotheca Sacra.— 
P, S.J], Theremin [trsl. by Dr. Shedd.—P. 8.], 
Btier, Alex. Schweizer, Palmer, Baur, Vinet [trsl. 
by Dr. Skinner.—P. 8.]. On the History of Pulpit 


Eloquence, we refer to the works of Schuler, Ammon, 
Schmidt, Panicl, and Lentz, also Beyer: Das Wsen 
per christl, Predigt, 1861, and Kirsch: Die popu 
ldre Predigt, 1861. [Comp. Henry C. Fish: Hise 
tory and Repository of Pulpit Bloquence (a collec 
tion of the masterpieces of the greatest preachers 
of different ages and denominations, with biographi- 
cal sketches, and a masterly introductory essay by Dr, 
Park, of Andover), New York, 1857, 8 vola—P. S.J 


* [Omitted in the Edinb. tral. —P. 8.] 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


HOMILETICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Tre rules which we have already given apply specially to the homiletical treat 
ment of the New Testament. It may be considered a mark of progress, that in our 
days, more than in the ancient Church, the New Testament is chosen as the subject 
of exposition; although, on the other hand, Socinian and Rationalistic views may 
have led to a depreciation of the Old Testament. In opposition to any such ten- 
dency, it is sufficient to remark, that the Apostles themselves based their teaching 
upon the Old Testament, and that the saying of Paul, in 2 Tim. iii. 16, applies to all 
times. Deeper and more spiritual views of the New Testament as the fulfilment of 
the Old, and that of all prophecies of -creation and of ancient history, will lead us, in 
expounding the New Testament, ever to refer to the Old, and thus to enrich and 
explain, to enlarge and to quicken, our addresses. The point to be always kept in 
mind is this, that in Christ alone is all fulness. 


LITERATURE.*—1. Homiletical and PECL SO Gill, Doddridge, Burkitt, Barnes (Hodge on 
Commentaries on the New Testament. C. H. Rie- the Romans). Comp. also David Brown and 
ger: Betrachtungen uber das N. T. zum Wachs-| others: A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, 
thum in der Gnade und Erkenntnisa Jesu Christi.|and Practical, on the Old and New Testaments 
Tiibingen, 1828, 2 vols, Heubner: Praktische Er-| Glasgow and London, 1863 sqq.—P. 8.] 
kladrung des N. T. Potsdam, 1860, sqq. Besser: 2. Expositions of the Pericopes, or Gospels and 
Bikelstunden. Halle, 1854, sqq. Mad. Guyon: | Epistles for the year. A large number of German 
La Ste. Bible, avee des explications. Amsterd.,|sermon books of Herberger, Rambach, Harms, 
1718-15, 20 vols. Also the commentaries of Ben- | Stier, the two Hofacxers, Kapff, Hirscher (R. Cath.) 
gel, Bogatzky, Gossner. [The best English commen- | Lisco, ete. 
tators for homiletical and practical use are Henry, 


* (Omitted in the Edinb. tral —P. 8.) 
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APPENDIX.—Tasie or THE ANCIENT ScriptURE Lessons, OR GOSPELS AND EPISTLES FOR THER 
SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR.* 


The Gospels, 
L Advent......... Matt. xxi. 1-9. 
2 Se ona eieiers eee Luke xxi. 25-36. 
8. Oe ecceeeee Matt. xi, 2-10, 
a 66 ge cwceeee JOHN L 19-28. 


1. Christmas...... Luke iL 1-14. 


2. 4 eeeeee Luke if. 15-40. 
(8t, Stephen’s Day) Matt. xxiii 34-39. 
3. Christmas...... John i. 1-14. 

‘8:1. John’s Day)... John xxi. 20-24, 
Sunday after 


Christmas..... . Luke ii, 33-40, 
Now Year's Day; 
Circumcision.... Luke ii. 2L 
Bunday after New 
Weary svseiaeiss -. Matt. if, 13-28. 
Epiphany.......... Matt, ii. 1-12 
L Sunday after 
Epiphany........ Luke ij. 41-52, 
2 Sunday after 
Epiphany........ John ii. 1-1L 
8 Sunday after 
Epiphany....... . Matt, vill. 1-13 
4 Sunday after 
Epiphany ....... Matt. viii. 23-27. 
§ Sunday after 
Epipbany....... Matt. xiil, 24-80. 
6 Sunday after 


Epipbany....... Matt. xvii. 1-9, 
Beptuagesima..... Matt. xx. 1-16. 
Bexagerima....e.e. Luke vili. 4-15. 
Esiomihi!......... Luke xviil. 31-43, 
Invocavit .....+62. Matt, iv, 1-11 
Reminiscere ...ee. Matt, xv. 21-28, 
Ocul) ..ccccssocceee Luke xi. 14-28, 
Laetare.....ccccc0e JOHN Vi. 1-15. 
Jadicr.ccaccooreee JOD Vill, 46-59, 
Paim Sunday ..... Matt. xxi. 1-9, 
Mounday Thured’y John xifi. 1-15. 
Good Friday. 

sion. 
L Easter.....eeoe. Mark xvi. 1-8 


2 = gwceeaveee Luke xxiv. 13-35, 
8. |  ...ceeeeee Luke xxiv. 36-47. 
1. Sunday after 

Euster (Quasi- 

MOdOY.) .seecoee JOHN XX, 19-3L 
2 Bunday = nfter 

Easter (Miser. 


Dom.)...eccoecee JOHN X 12-16, 
$% Sunday after 

Easter (Jubilate) John xvi 16-23, 
4 Sunday after 

Faster (Cantate) John xvi. 5-15. 
& Sundsy after 

Enater (Rogate). John xvi, 23-30. 
Ascension Day.... Mark xvi. 14-20. 
6 Sunday after 


The Epistles. 
Rom. xiil 11-14 
Rom. xv. 4-138. 
1 Cor. iv. 1-5. 
Phil. iv. 4-7. 
Tit. iL 11-14. 
(Isa, |x. 2-7.) 
Tit. lif. 4-7. 
Acts vi. 8-vil. 2. 
Hebr. i. 1-12. 

1 John i. 


Gal. iv. 1-7. 
Gal. lil, 23-29. 


1 Pet. iv. 12-19. 
Isa, Ix. 1-6. 


Rom. xii. 1-6. 
Rom. Ele 
Rom. xii. 17-21. 
Rom, xiii. 8-10. 
Col, iif 12-17. 


2 Pet. 1. 16-21, 


1 Cor. ix. 24—-x. 5. 
2 Cor. xi. 19-xli. 9. 


1 Cor. xiii. 

2 Cor. vi. 1-10. 
1 Thess, iv. 1-7. 
Eph. v. 1-9. 
Gal. iv. 21-31. 
Hebr. ix. 11-15, 
Phil. ij. 6-11. 

1 Cor. xb 23-32, 


ceoee History of the Pas- Isa. liii. 


a Cor. v. 6-8 
Acts x. 34-41. 
Acts xili. 26-33. 


1 John vy. 4-10. 


1 Pet. il, 21-25. 
1 Pet. if, 11-20, 
James I, 16-2L 


James 1, 22-27. 
Acts i. 1-11, 


Easter (Exaudl). John xv. 26-xvi. 4, 1 Pet. iv. 8-1L 


The Gospels, 
1. Pentecost....... Jobn xiv, 8-81 
2: sé eccseee JOHN Mik 16-21. 
3 es ecocoee JOHN X, I-11. 
Trinity Sunday.... John iii 1-15, 


1, Sunday after 
Trinity.....-0e. Luke xvi, 19-31 
2 Sunday = after 


Trinity.......... Luke xiv, 16-2, 
3. Suiuday = after 
Trinity.......... Luke xv. 1-10, 
4. Sunday after 
Trinity....eeee. Luke vi. 36-42, 
§. Sunday after 
Trinity......-... Luke vy, 1-1L 
6. Sunday after 
Trinity...cesesoe Matt. v. 20-26. 
7 Sunday = aftor 
Trinity.......... Mark vill. 1-9, 
8 Sunday after 
Trinity...cccsee. Matt, vil. 15-23. 
9. Sunday after 
Trinity....e...e. Luke xvi, 1-0 
10. Sunday after 
Trinity...eeseseee Luke xix, 41-48, 
11. Sunday after 
Trinity...ccecsee Luke xvilf. 9-14 
12 Sunday after 
Trinity...eeeccee Mark vii. 31-87. 
13. Sunday after 
Trinity...cseeeee Luke x. 23-37, 
14. Sunday after 
Trinity...eeseee. Luke xvil, 11-19, 
15. Sunday after 
Trinity..cccscoee Matt, vi. 24-34, 
16 Sunday after 
Triuity.......... Luke vii, 11-17, 
17. Sunday after 
Trinisy...eeseee. Luke xiv, I-11, 
18. Sunday after 
Trinity......-... Matt, xxii, 4-46 
19 Sunday after 
Trinity.......... Matt, ix, 1-8 
20. Sunday after 
Trinity.......++. Matt, xxil, 1-14, 
21. Sunday after 
Trinity......ee.. John iv, 47-54, 
22. Sunday after 


Trinity.....eceee Matt. xvill. 23-35, 


23. Sunday after 
Trinity....e.ees. Matt, xxii, 16-22, 
24. Sunday after 
Trinity..ccscsoee Matt. ix, 18-26, 
25. Sunday after 


Trinity....seeee. Matt. xxiv. 15-28, 


26. Sunday after 
Trinity....seeeoe Matt. xxv. 31-46, 

27. Sunday after 
Trinity...ecccoee Matt. xxv, 1-13. 


The Epistles, 
Acts ii, 1-13. 
Acts x. 42-46, 
Acts vill. 14-17. 
Rom, xi. 33-36, 
1 John iv, 16-21, 
1 Jobn iit, 13-18 
1 Pet. v. 6-11. 
Rom, viil 18-28, 
1 Pet. iif. 8-15. 
Rom. vi. 3-11. 
Rom. vi. 19-23. 
Rom, viil. 12-1% 
1 Cor. x. 6-13, 

1 Cor. xii. 1-11 
1 Cor. xv. 1-10, 
2 Cor. iif 4-11, 
Gal. fii, 15-22, 
Gal. v. 16-24 
Gal. v. 25-vi. 14 
Eph. iif, 18-21 
Eph. iy, 1-4 

1 Cor. i. 4-0. 
Eph. iv. 22-28 
Eph. v. 15-21, 
Eph. vi. 10-17. 
Phil. 1. 8-11. 
Phil. tif. 17-21 
Col. i. 9-14. 

1 Thess. iv. 13-18 
2 Pet. iii, 8-14. 


1 Theas. vy. 1-11 


* (This Table is likewise omitted In the Edb, tral. But as it belonzs to the homiletical character of this Commem 
tary and :« frequently referred to in the Homiletical sections, we have retained it with the exception of the Apostles 
Diya, acd Days of the Virgin Mary, which are very rarel observed among Protcetants, The old sericea of Gospels and 
Epiaties ig ease nt’ ally the kame in the Rom. Cath., yath, ipiscon., and Germ, Reform, Churches with a few variat'ora, 
Comoare the Tab'es in the Epise. Common Prayer Book, in the Germ. Ref. Liturgy of 1837, pp. 80-33, and in many 
Lutheran and Reformed Liturzies and Hymn Booke,—P. 8. 

t (This and the following Latin titles are the iuitial words of the introductory Latin Psalms appointed for these 
peveral Sunilays in the Latin Church.—P. 8. J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW: 
THE GOSPEL OF THEOCRATIC HISTORY 


(SYMBOLIZED BY THE SACRIFICIAL BULLOCK.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


oe Gere 


$1 DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIRST GOSPEL 


Tre genealogy at the paginnine of the Gospel of Matthew is of the greatest importance, 
The first Gospel connects the New Testament most intimately with the Old, not by an indox 
of the writings of the Old Testament, but by the Old Testament genealogy of Jesus. This 
serves as evidence of the indissoluble connection between the Old and the New Testament, 
waich continued in the secret recesses of Jewish life even during the age of the Apocrypha. 
It expresses at the same time the important truth, that God’s revelation was carried on not 
only by the spoken and written word, but also, and chiefly, in and by the seed of Abraham, 
through a succession of living men, until it reached its climax in the personal incarnation, in 
Ohrist. : 

In the Gospel by Matthew, the life of Jesus is presented as forming part of the history and 
life of the Jewish nation; and hence as the fulfilment of the hereditary blessing of Abraham. 
Jesus is here set before us as the new-born King of the Jews, as the promised Messiah, and the 
aim and goal of every progressive stage of the Theocracy. He is the great Antitype of Old 
Testament history, in whom everything has been fultilled—the types in the law, in worship, in 
historical events, and in gracious interpositions—in short, the fulfilment of the Theocracy. In 
and with Him the Old Covenant is transformed into the New, the Theocracy into the kingdom 
of heaven, the demands of the law into the beatitudes, Sinai into the Mount of Beatitudes, the 
prophetic into the teaching office, the priesthood into redemption by suffering, and the kingship 
into the triumph of almighty grace, restoring, helping, and delivering a fallen world. 

But as Christ formed both the central truth and the crown of the entire history of the Old 
Covenant, His life, and the perfect revelation of God in Him, were necessarily opposed to the 
carnal and spurious form which Judaism had assumed in that age, or the historical traditiona.- 
istn of the Scribes. This claimed to expound the full import of the law of Moses, and assumea 
the appearance of strictest conformity to its requirements, but, in point of fact, it perverted the 
Old Testament into a series of outward ordinances, utterly destructive of the spirit of the law, 
and which: from their very nature evoked scepticism on the one hand, and false spiritualism on 
the other, while they necessarily led to the decay of national life. Tho truth of this statement 
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appears but too clearly from the connection of the Judaism of the Pharisees and Scribes with 
the scépticism of the Sadducees, the false spiritualism of the Essenes, and the semi-heathen and 
semi-Jewish rule of Herod the Idumman. This essential antagonism between true and falsa 
Judaism accounts for the persecution and the sufferings of the Christ of God. In truth, His 
life was a continuous contlict between the real and the spurious King of Israel, between the 
true Propket and the spurious claims of the Scribes and Pharisees, between the true High 
Priest and a carnal priesthood. This contest issued in His death upon the cross, 

Hence Christ is -at the same time the heir of the blessing and the heir of the curse, which 
descended upon Him through the successive ages of history. Viewed in Himself, as the Son 
of God and the Son of Man, Ie is the great Heir of the blessing of Abraham, and of humanity 
in general; for from the first the human family was elected and blessed in Him. On the other 
hand, in His history,—7. ¢e., through the connection subsisting between Lis sinless divine-human 
Person and His guilty and sin-laden brethren,—the curse due, in the first place, to His people 
Israel, and in the next, to all mankind, is seen to descend and to meet upon Him. But by Nis 
world-conquering love, the curse of the cross became in turn the greatest of blessings, even the 
reconciliation of the world. The glorious fact, that by the death of Christ the reconciliation 
of the world had been accomplished, became immediately manifest in His resurrection. Hence 
He who, in the execution of Iis mission, was subject to every human condition and limitation, 
—who, during His earthly course, was despised and rejected of men, and in His death bore the 
concentrated weight of every curse, He, the image of God from heaven, for His great love cast 
down to hell by His blinded people, appears in His resurrection as the glorious and sovereign 
Lord and King, to whom all power is given in heaven and upon earth, and who gathers His 
vlect from every nation and kindred. 

The history of Jesus, as delineated by Matthew, is at the same time the fulfilment and the 
transformation of all history. If that Evangelist has given us chiefly the History of the gospel, 
he has also furnished the Gospel of history. 

As here presented to our view, the Saviour not only soundsthe depths of every sorrow, but 
also transforms it. It is this transformation of sorrow which constitutes the Priesthood of the 
Spirit. For, by His unconditional self-surrender, prompted by unspeakable love, the sacriticial 
Lamb became the eternal High Priest. The covenant blessing which Jesus had inherited as 
the Son of Abraham now opened up in all its fulness, and appeared as the fulfilment and the 
climax of every blessing hitherto vouchsafed to our earth. The kingdom of hearen—the eter- 
nal Canaan—was no longer confined to one spot, but all, of whatever nation or kindred, who 
were poor in spirit, and thus the true seed of Abraham, were to be admitted citizens of this 
spiritual and heavenly country. 

From its prevailing historical character, the Gospel of Matthew may be regarded as forming 
the basis of all the others. It dwells chiefly on the great facts of the life of Jesus as foretold 
and foreshadowed in the Old Testament; while Mark sketches His individual personality, Luke 
presents Him in His mercy to humanity at large, and John, in his symbolical, divinely ideal 
Gospel, opens to our view the fulness of grace end of trath which came by Jesus Christ. 

In its typological view and exposition of the Old Testament, the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew strongly resembles the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


$2 MATTHEW THE EVANGELIST. 


From his peculiar genius, his training, and his apostolical calling, Matthew Levi, the publi- 
con and Apostle, was peculiarly fitted for the task of writing this Gospel. In truth, his Gospel 
is ust the embodiment of the faith and blissful joy which sprung up in his own heart from a 
view of the Lord and a survey of His history. What he saw and believed, he presents to hia 
readers. | 

Before his conversion, Matthew was employed in collecting toll and custom by the Lake of 
Gennesnret (Matt. ix. 9 sq.). He is the same with “ Levi, son of Alpheus,” whom, according 
to Luke v. 27, 29; Mark ii. 14, the Lord called from the receipt of custom. For the special 
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ara: 


calls of Christ in the Gospels refer always to the apostolic office, and besides Dis omy ones ‘of | 
the Apostles—Matthew—had formerly been a publican. The. -change of nae canngt.be re 
garded as an objection, as several of the Apostles adopted 4 ew name Ri pressive of their | 
altered views or calling. His old name, Levi (for Levite, sandy, might: either express the idea ~ 
of Jewish legalisin, or, from its etymology (5), attachment and dependence. , The name dat, | 
thew, which he adopted, is not identical with Matthias (MIMD, Ocddwpos or: ‘OeiSores). - The dit. 
ferent formation of the word points to a diiterent derivation. Besides, another of ’ thie’ disciples ° 
bore the name of Nuthanuel, or “ gift of God.” The word s~ signifies full extension or growth 
—in concreto, like pa, one who is fully grown, a man, a hero: add to this the word Juh, and 
the nume might be interpreted as meaning ‘“‘ God’s free man,” in opposition to Levi, the servant 
of the law. Such at least was Matthew, whatever may be deemed the right interpretation of 
his name.* 

The great and gracious caliing of Matthew from the receipt of custom to the apostolic office 
took place at a timo when many publicans and sinners (or excommunicated persons) were 
awakened by the word of the Lord. Even before that, however, Matthew had been an 
“Israelite indeed,” familiar and imbued with the spirit of the Old Testament. The circum- 
stance that, although deeply attached to the religion of his fathers, he adopted an occupation 
against which such strong prejudices were entertained, would seem to indicate that, to some 
extent at least, he could distinguish between the true essence of Judaism and its outward forms 
and traditional prejudices. In his conversion, this distinction was fully impressed on his mind, 
' Internal and external Judaism, spiritual and outward tradition, the fulfilment of genuine hope 
in Christ, and its perversion in the carnal expectations of the Jews,—such are the fundamental 
ideas of his Gospel, and set before his readers in that orderly, rubrical, business-like manner, 
to which he had been trained in the school of his former employment asa publican. This 
methodical arrangement of the subject, an aptitude for descrying and presenting any grand 
‘contrast in a striking manner, to which must be added a peculiar breadth of mind, formed the 
mental qual ficatious of our Evangelist for his work, which were still further developed in the 
schou] of grace. 

The New Testament furnishes no details of his later activity as an Apostle. According to 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 24), Matthew proclaimed the Gospel first to the Hebrews, and then 
went to other nations, after having “committed his Gospel to writing in his native language” 
(the Hebrew). Later historians report that he had gone to Ethiopia (to Meroé), and there 
yreached the Go-pel (Socrates, Hist. Eccles. 1.19; Rufinus x. 9). According to the earlier 
statement of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv.), he died a natural death: later writers speak 
of his martyrdomt (Mart. Rom. 21 Sept. Abdiw Hist. Ap. 7). I-idore of Seville represents him 
as laboring in Macedonia, Symeon Metaphrastes in Upper Syria, Ambrosius in Persia, and 
others in ditferent places. But we attach no historical’value to any of these notices, except 
those of Clement and Eusebius. According to an ancient tradition, Matthew remained in Jeru- 
salem for fifteen years after the ascension of tle Lord (Clement Alex. Strom. vi.). 

Matthew and John alone have the honor of being at the same time Apostles and Evange- 
lists. As Evanyelist, our pudlican stands first in otder, and opens the message of salvation, 
even as Mary Magdalene, who had been a sinner, was the first to bring tidings of the resurreo- 
tion. 

$8 COMPOSITION OF THIS GOSPEL. 


1. As to the original language of the first Gospel, the most ancient and trustworthy wit- 
nesses record that Matthew wrote it in Hebrew. The testimonies to this effect commence with 
that of Papias of Hierapolis, at the beyzinning of the second century, who evidently refers te 
the written Gospel by Matthew (see Euseb. H. E. iii. 39). His statement is confirmed by 


® Tor other derivations of the name, see Winer’s Bibl. Real-Worterbuch. 

¢ The jewend runs, that one of the attendants of Hirtacus, king of Ethiopia, murdered Matthew, by piercing him 
througb the back while at prayer. The revenge of the king was prompted by the conversion of Agyppus, his predeoessos 
gu the throne, whe with his whole ramily, had adopted Vhristlanity in consequence of the preaching of Matthew. 
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oe er ae et 
Tatabst dll. the older Fathers, such as Ireneus, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiphanius, On 
the ather hand, heweyer, pn, mdependent examination of our present Greek Gospel by Mat 
thew," and ew] Sotially of fhie-independent form of his quotations from the Old Testament as com- 
* phret witht é Sebtir agint, Teates the impression of an original work, whether it was written 
o> by, Matthem himgelf, “ob by some other person clothed with apostolic authority. Papias relates 
that this Gdspel Vas repeatedly interpreted, and the apostolic Church undoubtedly retained its 
most trustworthy rendering. This translation was preserved in its purity, and obtained canon 
ical authority; while the I[ebrew original was afterwards corrupted and interpolated by th 
Jowish-Christian sects, and in this heretical form called the Gospel of the Hebrews, which lost 
or rather never enjoyed canonical authority. The whole tenor of the first Gospel proves, that 
it was originally destined for Jewish Christians. Matthew evidently assumes that his readers 
are conversant with the Old Testament, with the sacred writings, and with Palestine and its 
manners, If this view be correct, we also gather how different the tenets of the early Jewish 
Ohristians were from those of the later Ebionites. Christians who could appreciate his narra- 
tive would not afterwards contound the Gospel with legal and ceremonial traditionalism. 

The genuineness of the first two chapters of this Gospel has been doubted, but without any 
good reason. We might as well separate the head from the body as call in question the chap- 
ters, which form the basis of the whole Gospel. Such doubts belong to a period, happily gone 

.by, when commentators and critics had not the most remote conception of the fundamental 
ideas and the organic connection of the various Gospels. . 

9. Time of Composition—From such passages as chaps. xxvii. 8, and xxviii. 15, we infer 
that this Gospel was composed a considerable time after the resurrection of Christ. Again, we 
may conjecture from chap. xxiv. 15, that it was written when the temple of Jerusalem was 
already, in a certain sense, desecrated by the “abomination of desolation.” Of course it must 
date from before the destruction of Jerusalem, although that event was already foreshadowing. 
Hence we may date-the Gospel of Matthew from the year 67 to 69. 

8. Authenticity.—For the many testimonies in favor of the authenticity of this Gospel, we 
refer the reader to the various Jntroductions, especially to Kirchhofer’s Collection of Sources 
(Quellensammlung) for the History of the New Testament Canon (Zur., 1842). Papias already 
knew this Gospel, the expression recorded by Eusebius (H. E. iii. 39) manifestly referring to a 
Gospel,—the word Adya applying to the entire evangelical tradition of Matthew, and not 
merely to a collection of sayings, as appears from the similar statement about Mark. The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, which dates from the middle of the second century, shows that at that 
time all the four Gospels had already been recognized by the Church; and it must be remem- 
bered that Tatian was a disciple of Justin, and that the Jfemorabilia (aropynpovevmara) point 
back to an earlier period. In the second half of the second century, the founder of the Cate- 
chetical School at Alexandria met with the Gospel of Matthew among the Arabs (Euseb. v. 10). 
The testimony of Irenwus (adversus heres. iii. 1) dates from about the same period; after 
which we have the testimonies of Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, and others. 

4, Title—As in the inscription to all the other Gospels, so in this also, the expression, 
According to Matthew (xara MarSaiov), calls attention to the important fact, that, notwithstand- 
ing the human aiveraly appearing in the Gospels, they form but one Divine message of salva- 


tion. 


$4 TITEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF THI8 GOSPEL.*® 


We confine ourselves here to the special works on Matthew, having already noticed the 
general commentaries on the New Testament. 

Among the older monographs ou Matthew we mention Merancutnon: Breres Commentarié 
in Mattheum, Strasb., 15283; CEcotampavius: Enarrationes in Ecang. Matthei, Bas., 1586; 
and similar works of Woitre. Musoutvs, Ovearivs, &c. Modern commentators of Matthew, in 
fall or in part, are: Grizspacn; WizenmMann (The History of Jesus according to Matth.); MEn- 


* (This whole sectiou is omitted in the Edinb. edition.—P. 8.] 
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REN (Meditations on the Gospel of M., 2 vols., Frankf., 1809; Bremen, 1822,—homiletical and 
practical); Harnaox (Jesus the Christ, or the Fuljiller of the Law, a bibl. theol. Essay on the 
basis of the Gospel of Matth., Elberf., 1842); THotvox [Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. v.—vii., Hamburg, 1833, 3d ed., 1845; translated into English by R. L. Brows, 
Edinb., 1860; it is regarded as the most elaborate and valuable exegetical work of Dr. Tho- 
luck.—P. S.]; Kune (Zhe Sermon on the Mount, Marburg, 1841); [Fr. Arxpt, of Berlin, Ser- 
mons on the Sermon on the Mount, Magdeb., 1839, 2 vols.—P.S.;] Lrsoo {and especially TrExcn] 
on the Purables, and on the Miracles of Jesus (several editions); Stier (in the Reden Jesu) 
[ Words of Jesus, vols. i. and’ii., German and English]; Heusner (Practical Com., vol. i.: The 
Gospel of Mutth., Potsdam, 1855); and the Roman Catholic divines: Arnotpi (Zhe Gospel of 
Matth., Treves, 1856); Sonzca (Munich, 1856); and Bucuser (Schaffhausen, 1855). Comp, 
also the critical essays of Hapiess: De compositione Evang. quod Mattheo tribuitur (Erlangen, 
1842), and Dexitzsco: On the Origin and Plan of Matth. (Leipz., 1858); also the exegetical 
monograph of Dorner: De oratione Christi eschatoloyica, Stuttg., 1844 [on Matt. xxiv.]. 

For fuller lists of older writers in Matthow, see Herpxearr: Enchiridion biblicum, p. 464; Watcn, Biblioth. theol., 


p. 463; Daxz: Unicersclworterbwh der theol, Literutur, p. 636-"46, and the Supplement, p. 72 and 78; Wixek: Hand- 
hsch der theol, Lit, 1, p. 245 aqq., Supplement, p. 88; and Scumipt: Biblioth, theol, (Halle, 1855), p. 86. 


[American works on Matthew.—Jos. Appison ALEXANDER (O. S. Presbyt.): Zhe Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew (New York, 1861). The last work of the author, completed only to the close 
of chapter xvi.; with a short analysis of the remaining chapters which he finished a few days 
before his death. Wittiam Nast (educated in the university of Tiibingen, minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and editor of a German religious periodical in Cincinnati): Ari- 
tisch-Praktischer Commentar iber das N. T., vol. i. on Matthew (Cincinnati, 1860). It is now 
being translated into English under the supervision of the author. D. D. Wnepon (Method. 
Episc.): A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, for popular use (New York, 
1861). T.J. Conant (Baptist): Zhe Gospel by Matthew. The Common English Version and the 
Receiced Greek Text; with a Revised Version and Critical and Philological Notes; prepared 
for the Amer. Bible Union (New York, 1860). Comp. also the popular Commentaries on the 
Gospels by A. Barnes (N. 8. Presbyt.), Prof. Owen (N. 8. Presbyt.) and Prof. Jacosus (O. 8. 
Presbyt.), and Ropryson’s and Strone’s,Harmonies.—P. §.] 


$5. FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND ORGANISM OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Jesus, the offspring of David, is the fulfilment of the Old Covenant. His doctrine and His 
life embody the essence and the spirit of the Old Testament Theocracy—Judaism is its funda- 
mental idea and import,—thus proving that He was the promised Christ of God. But, on this 
very ground, [lis history presents a continual antagonism with the spurious and degenerate 
Judaism, represented by the hierarchy of His age. In this conflict, while outwardly succumb- 
ing, He achieves that triumph by which His eternal kingdom is established. He dies,—but as 
the great atoning sacrifice by which the world is reconciled to God; and this reconciliation 
constitutes the basis of His kingdom. 

Viewed in this light, the Gospel of Matthew presents to us the fulfilment of the Old Cove- 
nant. It is the Gospel of the law, of the priesthood, of the genealogics, of history, of sutfer- 
ings, and of death,—in a word, the Gospel of the promised and accomplished atonement, of the 
predicted and achieved triumph. 

As fulfilling the Old Covenant, Jesus Christ transforms the typical Theocracy into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of heaven; and that in His capacity as eternal Prophet, High Pricat, and King, 
ei, ¢., as the true Christ. i 


Part First. 


Jesus comes into this world, as the true theocratic Messiah, to fulfil the Old Covenant. He 
reinains ioknown to, and unrecognized by, the outward and worldly Theocracy of His day: 
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yea, he was rejected and cast out. Hence He is destined to undertake His Messianic pilgrimage 

in obscurity and humility; but He is glorified and attested by God. 

1st Section.—Prophetic types of the Messiah in the genealogy of the Messiah (Ch. i. 1-17). 

2d Section.—Jesus, as miraculously conceived by His mother in faith, or in the mystery of His 
incarnation, is not recognized even by the legitimate representative of the house of David 
(Joseph), till attested by an angel from heaven (Vers. 18-25). 

9d Section.—On His appearance upon earth, He is rejected, despised, and persecuted by th 
theocratic city, the theveratic priesthood, and royalty; but owned by God in signs frei 
heaven, in the adoration of wise men from the heathen world, in His miraculous and Divine 
preservation, effected by the flight into Egypt, and by His concealment during His youth in 
the obscurity of Galilee (Ch. ii.). 

4th Section.—On entering upon His public ministry, Jesus remained still) unknown, even to 
those who had humbled themselves and professed penitence in Israel. In the baptism unto 
repentance He receives His solemn consecration unto the death which He was to accom- 
plish, while at the same time He is owned and gloritied by the Father as His beloved Son,— 
the whole blessed Trinity shedding its lustre around Him, and His advent being announced 
by His special messenger, John (Ch. iii.). 

5th Section.—Jesus renouncing the world, and commencing His conquest of it. While prepar- 
ing for the public discharge of His office, He has to encounter the threefold temptation of 
Satan, corresponding to the threefuld form in which a worldly minded people had shaped 
to themselves their hopes of the Messiah. Thus Jesus is constrained to conceal His dignity 
from the people, and to commence His work in the despised district of Galilee. But God 
glorifies Him in the homage paid to Him by His disciples and the people (Ch. iv.). 


Part Second, 


Christ manifests Himself as the true Messiah in His continual conflict with the spurious 
notions entertained by the Jews concerning the Messiah, and proves Himself the promised 
Prophet, King, and High Priest. 
1st Section.—Christ manifests Himself as the re : 

a. As Teacher of the kingdom of heaven, in the Sermon on the Mount (Ch. v. to vii.). 

b&. As Wonder-worker of the kingdom of heaven, attesting and confirming His word 
(Ch, viii. and ix.). 

2d Section.—Christ manifests Himself as the Hing: e 

a. As Shepherd of His people, in sending to the scattered sheep His twelve Apostles, en- 
dowed with the power of Elis Spirit, for the purpose of establishing the kinedum of 
heaven (Ch. x.). 

b. By bringing out clearly the fact that He has not been owned as Prophet, and by mani- 
festing His royal dignity (Ch, xi.). 

e. By proving Himself Lord of the Sabbath, Lord of the people, Conqueror of the king- 
dom of Sutan, the future Judge of His foes, and the Founder of the kingdom of love, 
or of the family of the saints (Ch. xii.). 

d. By presenting in parables the foundation and the development of His kingdom 
through all its phases. from its commencement to its termination (Ch. xili. 1-51). 

Bd Se:tion.—Christ manifests Himself as the Zigh Priest in His sutferings ;—being rejected, 

a. By His own city, Nazareth (Ch. xiii, 52-58). 

b. By the political despotism of Herod, the ruler of Galilee (Ch. xiv.). 

e. By the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalcin, or the theological authorities of the 
schools (Ch. xv.). 

d. By the Pharisees and Sadducees, or the theocratical authorities of the whole coum 
try (Ch. xvi. 1-12). 


§5. ITS FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND ORGANISM, 43 


Part Third. 


Christ presents the future picture of the kingdom of heaven, in opposition to the traditiona 
form of the ancient world and Theocracy. 
Ast Section.—The Church in its prophetic character, as confessing Christ the Son of God, in 
opposition to the legal opinions concerning Him entertained by the synagogue: 
a. The Church as confessing Christ (Ch. xvi. 18-20). 
&. The Church as bearing the cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the 
cross by which He is tempted (Vers. 21-28). 
e. The Church as a spiritual communion, in opposition to the solitary tents of spuriona 
separation from the world as exhibited in the history of anchoretism and monasticism 
(Ch, xvii. 1-8). 
* d, The Church as wholly unknown and hidden (Vers. 9-18). 
e. The Church as wonder-working by the spiritual power of prayer and fasting (Vers, 
14-21). 
J. The Church in fts human weakness (Vers. 22, 23). 
g. The Church as free, and yet voluntarily subject, and paying tribute to the old temple 
(Vers. 24-27). 
"@d Seetion.—The priestly order in the Church of Christ: 
a. The hierarchy of the service of love (Ch. xviii. 1-14). 
b. The discipline of the Ohurch (Vers. 15-20). 
e. Absolution in the Church (Vers. 21-35). ° 
8d Seetion.—The priestly family in the Church: 
a. Marriage in the Church (Ch. xix. 1-12). 
b. Children in the Church (Vers. 13-15). 
e. Property in the Church (Vers. 16-23). 
4th Section.—Future kingly manifestation of the Church: 
a. Glorious reward of the Apostles, and of all who renounce the world (Vers. 27-80). 
b. Reward by free grace (Ch. xx. 1-16). 


Part Fourth. 


Ohrist surrendering Himself to the Messianic faith of His people. 
Ist Section.—Full prophetic anticipation of the end (Ch. xx. 17-19). 
32 Section.—Places at the right and the left of His throne, and of His priestly cross (Vers 
20-28). ‘ | 
8d Section.—The courtly pride which would prevent those who are poor and needy from com: 
ing to the Lord, and manifestation of Christ as King of mercy (Vers. 29-383). 
4th Section.—Prophetic Hosanna of the people, and amazement of Jerusalem (Ch. xxi. 1-11). 
5th Section.—Purification of the temple; residence of the King in His temple. ; 
a. The house of prayer and of mercy, in opposition to the den of thieves (Vers. 12-14). 
b. The children in the temple, and the high priests and Scribes (Vers. 15, 16). 
e. The barren fig tree covered with foliage, but without fruit, on the Temple Mount 
Symbolical curse of the priesthood (Vers. 17-22). 
6th Section.— Assaults of the outward Theocracy on the King in His temple: 
a. Assault of the high priests and elders, and triumph of the Lord (Oh. xxi. 23-xxii. 14). 
6. Assault of the Herodians, or of the political party, and triumph of the Lord (Vera 
15-22). 
e. Assault of the Sadducees, and triumph of the Lord (Vers. 23-33). 
d, Assault of the Pharisees, and triumph of the Lord (Vers. 34-46). 
Vth Section.—Final judgment of Christ upon the Pharisces and Scribes. Christ of His own 
accoid leaves the temple (Ch. xxiii. to xxiv. 1). 
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Part Fifth. 


Final and fullest manifestation of Christ as the Prophet; or, discourses of the Lord oon 

eerning the “ last things.” 

{st Section.—Thé general judgment; or, the end of Jerusalem and that of the world (Oi, xxiv 
2-41). 

Qd Section.—Judgment on the rulers of the Church (Vers. 42-51}. 

8d Section.—Judginent upon the Church itself (Ch. xxv, 1-13). 

4th Section.—The final judginent as retribution (Vers, 14-30). 

5th S-ction.—The tinal judgment as separation (Vers. 31-41). 


Part Sizrth. 


Final and fullest manifestation of Jesus as the High Priest in His sufferings. 
1st Section.—Certitude of the Lord, and incertitude of His enemies (Ch. xxvi. 1-3). 
Qd Section.—The anointing to the burial; or, the loving woman and the traitor (Vers. 4-16) 
8d Section.—The Passover and the Eucharist (Vers. 17-29). 
4th Section.—Promises of the disciples and Christ in Gethsemane (Vers. 30-46). 
5th Section.—The traitor, the defender, and the disciples generally (Vers. 47-56). 
6th Section.—Caiaphas (Vers. 57-68). 
7th Section.—Peter (Vers. 69-75). 
8th Section —Judas and the high priests (Ch. xxvii. 1-10). 
9th Section.—Pilate, the Jews, and the band of soldiers (Vers, 11-81). 
10th Section.—Golgotha (Vers. 32-56). 
11th Section.—The burial and the sealing of the tomb (Vers. 57-66). 


Part Seventh. 


Christ in His full kingly glory (Ch. xxviii.). 
let Section.—The angel from heaven (Vers. 1-8). 
2d Section.—The Lord, and the women worshipping Him (Vers. 9, 10). 
8d Section.—Judaism and its saying; or, impotent end of the old world (Vers. 11-15). 
4th Section.—Almighty rule of Christ, and His kingdom in heaven and on earth (Vers. 16-20), 


Note.—Tho view lately broached by Delitzsch (in the Essay: Neue Untersuchungen tiher Entatehung der kanont. 
echen Ecangelien, Part I., Leipz, 1853), on the connection between the Gospel of Matthew and the Pentateuch, is ex. 
eeedinzly ingenious, although somewhat strained. .Delitzsch sets out by selecting the passage in Matthew v. 17, “Iam 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” ete., as containing the fundamental {dea of the whole Gospel. Thus far we agree with 
him; but we demur to his tnference from this verse, that not only has the Old Testament Theocracy, in all its parts, 
been fulfilled in the Hfe of the Lord, but that the arrangement of the Gospel {s such, that its five parts correspond to, and 
fulfil, the five portions of the Pentateuch. Our author proceeds to prove this hypothesis by showing how the first chapter 
of Matthew, or the Book of the Genesis of Christ, corresponds with the Book of Genesis. Si:nilarly as the Book of Exodus 
opens with the murder of the Hebrew infants in Egypt, so the second chapter of Matthew with that of the infants in 
Bethlehem. In general, many and striking points of analogy are brought out. The Sermon on the Mount is. of course, 
the counterpart of the giving of the law. Again, Matt. viil. 11s a fulfilment of the Book of Leviticus: the cleansing of 
the leper pointing to the corresponding legs! ordinances, Still further, Matt. x. 1 corresponds to the Book of Nambers.— 
the numbcring of the twelve tribes being fulfilled in the selection of the twelve Apostles. Lastly, the portion corresponds 
ing to the Book of Dentecronomy commences with ch. xix., when the ministry in Galilee ceases, and that ia Judes bee 
gins. In this ense Genesis and Leviticus evidently would be too short, Numbers and Deuteronomy too long. The same 
disproportion wonld apply to the stnale parts. The hypothesis fs Ingenivus, but fanciful, and has the disadvantage of over: 
rating a supposed formal correspondence at the expense of the Inward and material correspondence. The main thing te 
be kept in view Js the great fact, that the Old Testament Theocracy itself was fulfilled—r<¢ in the letter, but in 2 ¢ spirite 
by the kingdom «wf heaven under the New Testament. 


THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


PART FIRST. 


Jesus comes into this world, as the Messiah of the true Theocracy, to fulfil the 
Old Covenant. He remains unknown to and unrecognized by the outward and secular 
Theocracy of His day. Rejected and cast out by His own, He undertakes secretly 
His first Messianic pilgrimage into Egypt. But He is glorified and attested by God. 


FIRST SECTION. 


PROPHETIC TYPES OF THE MESSIAH, IN THE GENEALOGY OF THE MESSIAH. 
ow oy 
Cnaprer J, 1-17 (Luke ili. 23-88). 


Coxvarrs:—1. Superscription.—2. Fundamental Idea.—8& The Three Divisions of the Genealogy.—4 Number of tne 


Generations. 
1 The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham. 
2 Abraham begat Isaac; David the king! begat Solomon— 
Ixaac begat Jacob ; of her that had been the wife of Urras, 
Jacob begat Judas and his brethren ; 7 Solomon begat Roboam ; 
3 Judas begat Phares and Zara— Roboam begat Abia; 
of Thamar; Abia begat Asa; 
Phares begat Esrom ; 8 Asa begat Josaphat ; 
Esrom begat Aram ; Josaphat begat Joram ; 
4 Aram begat Aminadab ; | Joram begat Ozias ; 
Aminadab begat Naasson ; 9 Ozias begat Joatham ; 
Naasson begat Salmon ; Joatham begat Achaz ; 
6 Salmon begat Booz— Achaz begat Ezekias ; 
of Rachab ; 10 Ezekias begat Manasses ; 
Booz begat Obed— Manasses begat Amon; 
of Ruth ; Amon begat Josias ; 
Obed begat Jesse ; 11 Josias begat Jechonias and his brethre 
6 Jesse begat David the king; about the time they were cred 


away (erouxecia) to Babylon; 
12 And after they were bronght to Babylon— 
Jechonias begat Salathiel ; 
Salathiel begat Zorobabel ; 
13 Zorobabel begat Abiud ; 
Abiud begat Ehiakin ; 
Eliakim begat Azor ; 
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14 Azor begat Sadoc ; 
Sadoc begat Achim ; 
Achim begat Ehud ; 

15 Eliud begat Eleazar ; 
Kleazar begat Mattnan ; 
Matthan begat Jacob ; 

16 Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who 
is called Christ [the Messiah ].* 

17 So all the generations from Abraham to David, are fourteen generations; ana fromm 

David, until the carrying away into Babylon, ave fourteen generations; and from 

the carrying away into Babylon unto Chiist, ave fourteen geuerations, 


1 Ver. 6.—[The title 6 Baoieds, the king, is repeated in the tertva receptua with the majority of MS&. and retatneé 
by Mever, Wordsworth, Lange, but omitted by some of the oldest MSS. and versions, and In the critical editions of Lach. 
mana, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford (in his fourth ed). The vee nay be defended on the ground of emphasis as yive 
Ing a clue to the design of this genealogy and showing the kingship of Christ, the heir of the whole theoerney, Dr. Words. 
worth inakes use of the terfus receptus as an argument for his view of the relation of the two genealogies: “The genes 
alogy of 3t. Matthew fe Christ's official succession to David as a king (see ver. 6, whore David is twice called 6 BamAvet's), 
That of St. Luke {ts the derivation of his origin from David as a man,—hence be traces the Lord's pedigree further back- 
ward, even to the first m7, Adam, the father of the human race.” Dr, W., following the fathers, regards buth geneal- 
Ogies as the pedigrees of Joseph, not of Mary.—P. 8.] ° 


* [The authorized English version of the Greek Testament after the latast standard edition of the American Bible Sos 
ciety (New York, 1862), is made the basis of tiis Commentary, and all oceasional corrections are ineluded in bracketg 
(vee the Preface), Butin this section which contains the genealogy of Christ, L have deviated from the rule and conform. 
ed to the new German version of Lange in three points: 1, in the order and arrangement, with the view to bring ont more 
clearly the three divisions or periods of Christ's ancestry: 2,in omitting the oft repeated and unnecessary avd (for the 
Greek 5€) between the members of the pedigree; 3. in italicizing the femule ancestry of Christ, ver. 3.5, and 6: comp, 
Comment. p. 49. Italics then do not indicate here additions to the Greek text. as in the Common Version, which, in thig 
genealogy, only supplies the words; * that had Leen the wife,” ver. 6. As regards the spelling of proper nouns J have cin 
the text, not in the notes) adhered to the C. V.. although Ina revision of the English Bible (which is in no way attempted 
in this Commentary) uniformity in the spelling should undoubtedly be afmed at os much as possible, and Hebrew nameg 
shonid, asa rule, be confurmed to the Hebrew, Greek names to the Greek spelling, Thus in this genealogy Judch should 
be substituted for Judus, Phares for Phares, Hezron for Esrom, Ram tor Aram, Nahshon for Nadeson, Boaz for Bove, 
Rahah for Ruchah, Griah tor Uriag, Rehoboam for Roloam, Jehoshaphat for Josaphat, Czeiah tor Oziaa, dotham for 
Joatham, Ahua for Achaz, Hezekiah for Ezckiaa, Josiah for Jusiag, deconiah for dechonias, Zernbbahel for Zorohabhel, 
Zudoe for Sadoce, Comp. the Hebrew and Greek dict‘onaries; Dr. Geo, Campbell's translatio: of the four Gospels with 

reliminary dissertations, Lond, 1834, Diss. xii Pt. ili. 10-14; and Dr. T. J. Conant’s “ Revised Version of Matthew,’ 


ew York, 1860, p. 2.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. The expression BiBAos yevéoews 
might be rendered, bovk of the nativity, and hence be 
applied in a more extended sense to the whole Gospel. 
But it may also mean genealogy, genealogical table, 
pedigree ; and this is the simplest and most obvious 
meaning, It is supported, 1) by the analogy of Gen. 
v. 1 (Sept.); 2) by the reference in ver. 18, rou be 
Xpistov H yeéveots, and in ii. 1, rod be "Inaod yervn- 
Oevros. 

Jesus, Joshua, spine (Ex. xxiv. 13; Num. xiii. 
16), or S°2"—as the name was written after the 
Babylonish captivity (Neh. vii. 7)}—God 28 helper, or 
deliverer. 

Christ, X piords, mew, anointed: the official 
designation of priests, Lev. iv. 3; v. 16; Ps. ev. 
16 ;—of kings, 1 Sam. xxiv. 6, 10; Pa. ti. 2; Dan. 
ix, 25, 26. In 1 Kings xix. 16 we also read of 
anointing to the prophetic office. The inspired teach- 
ing of the prophets led Israel to look for salvation in 
and through a pergonal Messiah, who, although rep- 
resented in the first place as the ancinted King of 
the stock of David, was also invested with the at- 
tributes of perfect Prophet and of High Priest. 

Vers. 2-16, From the expression ‘Jacob begat 
Joseph,” ver. 16, we gather that we have here the 
genealogy of Joseph, and not that of Wary. But 
why should the Evangelist present this genealogy to 
his readers? Joseph was deseerded from David 
throuch the legitimate roval line of the house of 
David; and it was necessary to show that Jesus, the 
adoptive son of Joseph, was the /eqa/ heir to the 
throne of David. But this line of descent was, in 


the most important respect, also the line of Mary, 
though she was descended from David through an- 
other branch (Luke i. 27; Rom. i. &). In Joseph's 
line of descent, the grand characteristics which dis 
tinguish the line of Jesus uppear in the most striking 
manner; viz., its spiritual nobility, its humiliations 
and consecrations in the prearess of history, its 
glorious elevation, and its tragic reverses. It was 
necessary that even in His line of descent the Lord 
should be marked out as the chosen sacrificial Lamb 
of Israel and of the world. | 

The line of descent, as traced by Matthew, pre- 
sents various difficulties, —First, in the way of omis- 
sions. The table gives Rahab as the great-grand- 
mother of David. Yet she lived about 400, or, more 
precisely, 366 years before David was born. ‘ This 
ditheulty,” remarks de Wette, ‘Sis connected witn 
the statement in Ruth iv, 20, according to which the 
line between David and Nabshon is represented ag 
consisting of only four generations.” Besides, in the 
second division of the genealogy, the names of 
Ahaziah, Joash, and Amazial are omitted, which, 
according to 1 Chron. iii. 11, 12, must be inserted 
between Joram and QOzias ; also the name of Jehoia 
kim, which, according to 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. &, should come in between Josiah and Jeeo- 
niah or Jehoiachin, 
made with the view of reducing the generations from 
David to the Babvlonish captivity to fourteen. But 
for this Matthew must have had a sufficient reason, 
According to some critics, the arrangement of the 
genealogical table was designed mere.y to aid the 
memory. Others have iniagined that it bore refer. 
ence to certuin cabalistic ideas. W. Hoffmann ex- 


These omissions were evidently = 


CHAP. I. 1-17. 


dains the distrepancy (das Leben Jesu, ete., Stutt- 
gart, 1336) by the supposition that there was some 
confusion in the genealogical table which Matthew 
used. According to Ebrard (&vanqelvenkritch, p. 
199), the ‘Jescendants of the heathen Jezebel to the 
fourth geieration were omitted, in strict accordance 
with the Deealogue. Thus <Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amazith were left out. Jehoiakim also was omitted, 
hecause, in reference to the Theocracy, he and Je- 
-aiachin really formed but one link in the great 
enain, and the first was the less worthy of commem- 
oration. But none of the above suggestions supplies 
a valid reason for the omissions, The true explana- 
tion appears to be, that all the individuals omitted 
by the Evangelist ‘iad, in one respect or another, no 
claim to be regarded as separate and distinct links in 
she theocratic chain. Ahaziah was a mere puppet in 
the hand of his mother Athaliah, daughter of Ahaz, 
king of Israel. Joash deserved the title of sove- 
reign increly so long as he continued under the guid- 
ance of Jebotada the priest, who was the king's son- 
in-law. After the death of Jehoiada, he yielded 
entirely to the influence of a godless court. It is 
remarkable that Jehoiada was buried in the tomb of 
the kings, but not Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 16). In 
accordance with an express prophetic declaration, 
Amaziah was destroyed on account of his impeni- 
tence—according to the Sept.—hy God (2 Chron. 
xxv. 16,27). Jehoiakim was forcibly made king of 
Judah by the king of Egypt (2 Chron. xxxvi. 4). 
Similarly Zedekiah was lett out, as having been 
merely a creature of the king of Babylon, and also 
because, as brotier of Jehoiachin, he formed no new 
link between Jehoiachin and Salathiel. Assir also 
is passed over, because no political importance at- 
taches to his life, which was passed in the Babylonish 
captivity. (Comp. W. Hoffinann, LL. e., Pp. 152; K. 
Eofinann, Weisiaqung und Evfidlunq, i ii. 37.) 
Further, it will be noticed that the third divisfon 
containg only thirteen generations, counting Joseph 
as the twelfth, and adding Jesus as the thirteenth. 
By this Matthew evidently intended to indicate that 
the name of Mary was here to be inserted in the gene- 
aiuzy; fur in so important a matter he could not 
hive made a mistake. Nor can we admit the suppo- 
sition taat he counted the name of Jechoniah twice,— 
the second time as anew founding the Messianic line 
after the Babylonish captivity. At any rate, the Evan- 
gelist wished to lay emphasis on the fact, that Joseph 
wes not the natural father of Jesus, Accordinely, 
there is a sudden break in the natural order of the 
genealogy: Abraham begat ete., Jacob becat Joseph ; 
and an exoression Is introduced which forcibly points 
to the circumstance that Jesus was born of a virgin, 
Another poiat claims our attention, According 
to Jewish law, a stain attached to each of the four 
fernales—Tiammar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba— 
introduced by Matthew into the genealogy. But we 
ean searecly infer from this cifteumstance, with Starke, 
that they are specially mentioned in order to show 
that Christ was not ashamed of poor sinners, since He 
derived from such His human nature, and had re- 
ecived the: as His own people; for it is beyond 
question that Jesus was conceived by Mary without 
anv taint of ain. It was rather the object of the 
ranzelist to point out to his Jewish readers a higher 
rightegusness than that external and ceremonial sanc- 
tity which the Pharisees extolled. No doubt Thamar 
conceived Phares, knowing that she committed in- 
eest; while Judah, although not aware who she was, 
was guilty of fornication. Still, it was under the 


4 
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impulse of faith, though fanatical and sadly mis 
directed, that Thamar took that strange and sinfal 
step. She was resolved, at all hazards, tu become 
one of the mothers of God’s chosen race. By faith, 
Thamar rose over the guilt of incest, and Rahab over 
her former degradation of being a heathen and a 
harlot. By her heroié faith, Ruth, though pure ance 
unblaumable, yet a heathen, attained such distinction, 
that one of the books in the Old Testament canon 
bears her name; while Bathsheba, David's aecoin- 
plice in adultery, became the partner of his penitence 
and his throne. 

In the arrangement and division of the genca- 
logical tree of Jesus, Matthew was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the Old Testament symbolism of nume 
bers. The grand general arrangement into three 
groups (patr iarchs, kings, and persons of royal ex- 
traction) presents an ascending and deseending line 
In the first fourteen generations there is a gradual 
ascent (in a secular point of view), culminating in 
royalty. The second series consists of a line of roval 
personages, gradually inclining downwards, The 
third begins during the Bibylonish captivity, and 
forms a descending line, which finally terminates in 
Joseph the carpenter, Still, the main point in tig 
arrangement is the number three. Three is the grand 
spiritual number. In spite of the sins and the apos- 
tasy of some of the representatives of David, that 
line always continued specially set apart by God and 
for God, constituting a hereditary spiritual nobility in 
the midst of the people of Israel, and of the world at 
large. In it the hereditary blessing of Abraham was 
more and more concentrated —both the blessing of 
the promise and the blessing of faith, Each of these 
three groups was again subdivided into a series of four 
teen—twice seven. The number seven denotes the 
full development of nature up to its consecration and 
transfiguration. Two is the number of contrast— 
of sex, of life. Accordingly, the number fourteen 
would indicate that the development of a genea- 
logical line had reached its completion. The number 
three, on the other hand, denotes the perfect eleva- 
tion of this perfect natural development of nature 
into the sphere of spiritual consecration. Hence the 
forty-two generations point to the spiritual eonsecra- 
tion of the theocratic line culminating in Him who 
was full of the Holy Ghost. On the same principle, 
the Israclites wandered for forty vears (a round num- 
ber for forty-two) through the wilderness, and had in 
all forty-two ecncampments, Thus, in reference both 
to tine and space, the old race had to pass as it were 
through forty-two stages before a new race (in the 
symbolical sense) sprang up, 

We can here but bricfly discuss the relation he- 
tween the genealogy of Jesus according to Satther, 
and the same as given by Luke. So far as their ar. 
rangement is concerned, we notice, that while 
first genealogy descends from the progenitor, th 
second ascends from the Jast scion; and that, while 
Matthew begins with Abrabam, Luke goes bevond 
the father of the faithful to Adan, the first progeab 
tor of the human race, and to God its Creator 
Again, so far as the contents of the two tables we 
concerned, we find that from David downwards the 
names are for the most part different, and manifestly 
constitute two different lines, which coincide only in 
the names of Zorobabel and Salathiel. Matthew's line 
nasses from David to Solomon, while that of Luke 
passes from David to his son Nathan. In Matthew's 
line, the parent of the foster-father of Jesus is called 
Jacob, while in that of Luke he is designated Eli. 
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The same discrepancy extends over the whole table, 
—always assuming that the apparent coincidence of 
the two lines in Zorobabel and Salathiel is simply 
due to similarity of names. From the earliest period, 
varigus explanations of this dilticulty bave been eug- 
gested. At first it was supposed that, by a marriage 
according to the law of Levirate (Deut. xxv. 5-10), 
she two TPnes had converged in one link. Julius 
Alricanus (according to Eusebius, E. H. 1.7) eng- 

ested that Eli died childless, that Jacob espoused 
Fie widow, and was the real father of Joseph. But 
then, according to the law, Eli alone would in that 
case have been mentioned as the fatber of Joseph 
(Deut. xxv. 6). Ambrosius reversed the above lhy- 
pothesis: Eli, he supposed, was the real, and Jacob 
the nominal father, But in that case the sanie dif- 
ficulty recurs. Other hypotheses are even less plau- 
sible. The view most commonly adopted is that of 
Helvicus (see Winer'’s Aeal- Werierb. ert. Jesus), 
according to which, Luke is supposed to furnish the 
maternal genealogy; so that the Eli mentioned in 
Luke iii. 23 was the father of Mary, and, ay father-in- 
law of Joseph, was called his father. The objection 
of Winer, that in such case Luke would not have em- 
ployed the terms rou ’HAI, may be met by a reference 
to the sin.ilar expression tov @eov, where, of course, 
it could not be intended to represent God as the 
natural Father of Adam. The objection, that the 
Jews were not in the habit of keeping genealogical 
record of females, does not apply here, us Jesus had 
no natural father. Besides, down to Eli, the geneal- 
ogy given is that of males. Lastly, so far as the pro- 
priety of the thing was concerned, Luke also inserts 
the name of Joseph, as being in the eye of the law 
the father of Jesus, This hypothesis has been 
adopted by many modern exporiturs, as Bengel, 
Heumann, Paulus, Kuinvel, Wiescler, W. Hoffmann 
(Leben Jesu, p. 148).* It was in accordance with 
the general plan of Luke’s Gospel to follow up the 
genealogical line beyond Abraham to Adam and God, 
60 as to present the Lord both as the Son of man and 
at the same time the Son of Gud, and for the same 
reason, to trace the actual lineage of Jesus, and con- 
sequently that of his mother Mary; while Matthew 
in this respeet also represented the theoeratic aud 
legal point of view. 

Proofs and parallel passages :—Jesus, Luke i. 
31. Christ, Lev, iv. 5, 16, ete.; in the New Testa- 
ment everywhere. Jesus Christ, John xx. 31, and 
in many other places, Son of David, Ps. exxxii. 11; 
Isa. xi. 1; Acts xiii, 235 Jer. xxiii. &3 Rom. i. 38; 
Matt. xv. 22, xxi. 9, xxii 42.0 Adruhkam, Gen. xii. 3, 


* (For another and a remarkably ingenious exp'anation 
of the two venealogies, we refer the reader to Lord Arthur 
C. Hervey’s ardele, “ Genealogy of Jesus Christ.” in Smith's 
Dict. of the Bible, i. p. 666. This is not the placg to enter 
Into details of Lis theary: suffice it to say. that. aceording 
te Lord Hervey. Zot” the cen. alovies (in Matthew and Like) 
ure those of Joseph The genealogy of St. Matthew is 
“Joseph's genenlosy as lecal successor to the throne of 
David; tc. it exhibits the suecessive Leirs of the kingdom, 
ending with Christ as Joseph’s reputed son, St. Luke's +s 
Joseplv’s private genealogy, exhibiting bis real birth, as 
David's sonw and thus showing why he was heir to Solomon's 
crown. Lord Hervey farther suugests, “that Salathiel, of 
the house of Nathan. became heir to David's throne on the 
failure of Solomon's line in Jechoniag, and that as such he 
and his descendants were tronsferred, as ‘sons of Jeconiah,’ 
fo the roval geviealogi al table, accordi. g to the pencils of 

oe Jewish low, Inid down Num. xxvii. 8-211 On the same 

“inciple, the other divergences of the two genealogies are 

éplsined, til we reach Mecthan, who had two sons, Iacob 
ad Hell. The elder of these, Jacob, whose danghter Mary 
Was mother of the Lord, dving without male issue, the suc- 
eession to the throne of David now devolved on Juseph, the 
eon of Heli —Tug Epins, TuansiaTor,” 


xxii, 18; 2 Sam. vii. 12; Gal. iii. 18, ete., eta 
dsaue, Gen, xxi. 2, 3; Rom. ix. 7,9. Suecb, Gen 
xxv. 26. Judah, Gen. xxix. 35, xlix. 10; Heb. vii 
14. Pharez and Zarch, Gen, xxxviii. 29, 30 
Hezron (/srem), 1 Choon, ii. 4,5. Aran or Ran, 
Ruth iv. 19 (Iezron’s first-born son omitted, 1 Chren, 
il, $). Aminadab, 1 Chron. i. 10. Naashen, Ex 
vi. 28. Salmon, 1 Chron. it 113 Kuth iv, 29 
Rahabh, Josh. ii. 1, vi. 23, 24. Boaz, Obed, Ruth iv 
12,17. Obed, Jexse, Ruth iv. 22; 1 Chron. ii. 12, 
1 Sam. xx. 27; 1 Kings xii. 16. Jesse, David, 
1 Chron ii.15. Selomun, 2 Sam. xii. 24. Leobvam, 
Rehoboam, 1 Kings xi. 43. Abia, Asa, ) Kings xv. 
2, &  Josaphat, 2 Chron. xvi. and xvii, /oram 
2 Kings viii, 16; 2 Chron. xxi. 1. athaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah, 2 Kings viii. 245 xi. 2, xii. 213; 1 Chron, 
iii, 11.0 Ozias (or Azariah), 2 Kings xiv. 21. Jo 
atham, 2 Kings xv. 7; 2 Chron. xavi. 238. Ahaz, 
2 Kings xy. 38; 2 Chron. xxvii. 9. Lzeheas (L1eze- 
kiah), 2 Kings xvi, 20; 2 Chron xxviii, 27. d/anas- 
ses, 2 Kings xx. 21, Amon, 2 Kings xxi. 18. Jo 
sias, 2 Kings xxi. 24 Jechonias, Jehviakim, 2 
Kings xxiii. 85. The Babylonish captivity (2 Kings 
xxv; 2 Chron, xxxvi.j ‘Sérl nolat lempus non 
stricte tantum sed cum latitudine,” just as Jechonias 
and his brothers were not born at one and the same 
time. On three different occasions, witbin a short 
period, portions of the people were carried away,— 
first, during the reign of Jeboiakim, then under that 
of Jchoiachin, and, lastly, under Zedckiah, But the 
Evangelist speaks of the three events as of one, be- 
cause the captivity began under the first of these 
princes, was extended under the second, and com- 
pleted under the third.—Salathiel, (Pedaiah), Zoro- 
babel, 1 Chron, iii, 18, 19. Abivd (Hananiahk), 
1 Chron, iii. 19. Abind, Eliakim, cte., Jewish tra- 
dition (Temple registers). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Even as original sin has tainted all mankind 
from the womb, so, and much more, has our race 
participated in the riches of Divine grace. Hence, 
in the history of the world, the hereditary curse and 
the hereditary blessing have always appeared side bw 
side—in Cain and Abel, in Ham and Shem, in the 
ease of the heathen world and of Abraham. Not 
only has the curse had a blessing for its counterpart, 
but on each successive occasion the blessing bas 
widened and increased, The blessing of Shem sure 
passed that of Japheth; the blessing of Judab, that 
of his brethren; and the blessing of David, that of 
all Judah and Israel beside, This contrast of blessing 
and curse led to that between the religion of faitn 
and heathenism. Not that the hereditary blessing 
of Abraham remained wholly unimpaired by the curse 
that flowed from Adam’s guilt. Hence it was neecs- 
sary that Clirist should die on the cross, though the 
covenant-blessing centered in’ Wim. Stull, this in- 
flucnce of transmitted sin tould not destroy cither 
the blessing of personal faith or the hereditary bless- 
ing of Abraham; and now that all promises have 
been fulfilled in Christ, the curse of original sin is, 
in the case of believers, not only removed, but trans- 
formed into blessing. 

2. Abraham was tcld, “In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” It was not said, 
“In thy oral tradition,” or ‘In thy written records.” 
According to the notions of many, the New Testa. 
ment should have begun with a list of the books of 
the Old Testament. Instead of this, however, it be- 
gins with a genealogical tree. Through Abraham’s 


; CHAP. I. 1-17. 


faith tue blessing had descended in his seed as an 
heirloom. Antipadobaptists overlook this mystery, 
otherwise they would see more meaning in the ad- 
gissivn of infants into the visible Church. 

3. Down to David, Joseph’s line of descent was 
the same as that of Mary. It then diverged into two 
branches. While, however, the royal line terminated 
in the pious carpenter, Joseph, the line of Nathan, 
who, though one of David’s sons, never ascended the 
throne, was selected to comprehend the chosen 
mother of the Lord. In gencral, the greatest num- 
ber of the Lumiliations of the royal house occurred 
in Joseph’s line. In it the godless kings appear 
in contrast to the pious. Doubtless, it was so 
ordered that the affliction and obscurity of the 
house of David should serve to restore its spiritual 
glory. 

4. Even among the ancestors of Jesus, the bless- 
ing and the promised salvation was transmitted 
through the righteousness which is by faith, as dis- 
tinguished from legal righteouaness. This appears 
not only from the lives of Abraham and David, the 
fathers of the faithful, and from the pious sovereigns 
atuong their descendants, but also from the ances- 
tresses of Jesus, Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, 
epecially mentioned by the Evangelist, 

5. A sacred pedigree—which may be regarded as 
symbolizing the real import of noble descent and 
hereditary nobility, whether Christian or national— 
conferred not personal holiness on the Jewish mon- 
archs. Spirituality was the attainment of the indi- 
vidual, not the quality of the race, and in every case 
the combined result of Divine grace and human free- 
dom. Still less could we suppose that the sacredness 
of the pedigree ultimately manifested itself in the 
advent of Christ Himself. Christ sprung from the 
fathers according to the flesh: this was His only 
connection with them through Mary. According to 
the Spirit, He was the Son of God, and, as such, “the 
new and perfect manifestation of the Divine Being, 
the second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
The genealogical table of Jesus, considered as the 


first New Testament testimony about Him. As a 
testimony, 1. to His human nature; 2. to His he- 


reditary right; 8. to His Divine character and mis- 
sion.—The genealogical tree of Jesus a kind of law 
and gogpel for all other genealogical trees, from the 
lowlivst to the hizhest.—The genealogy of increasing 
life compared with that of decreasing life, Gen. v.— 
Christ’s human extraction viewed in the light of His 
Divine origin (John i.): His human descent is based 
on the Divine, and serves to reveal it.—Contest be- 
tween the hereditary blessing of Abraham and the 
hereditary curse of his race.—The hereditary bless- 
ing of Abraham in its bearing upon the question 
of infant baptiem. —The family—its import at all 
times in connection with the kingdom of heaven. 
—The pious family amidst the storms of the world 
an] of time. 1. It may sink, but not perish.* 
2. It endures, because it resists. 3. Its apparent 
extinction is ita glorification. —The sacred birth 
of Chriat and the second birth of man in their 
Scent and their ditference.—Jesus Christ the 
(German: “Es kann sinken, aber nicht versinken ;™ 
it a qa doren, but not go out, Mr. Edersheim transla:es: 
“It may sink, but not utterly.” The word-play in the next 
sentence: “Rs DesteAt, weil es widerateht”” might be ren- 
dered: * , stunds becauso it withstands,” comp. Eph. vi. 
"2—P 8. 
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sum and subatanee of all religion. 1. Jesus, the 
man; Christ, His Divine calling and qualification, 
2 Jesus, the Hebrew name specially intended for 
His own people; Christ, the sacred name indicating 
His designation for the whole world. 3 Jesus, the 
one Redeemer; Christ, the Mediator of the triune 
covenant. Or, 1. Jesus as the Christ; 2. the Christ 
as Jesus.—Jesus Christ the Son of David. 1. The 
Son of the shepherd of Bethlehem; 2. the Son of 
the persecuted fugitive in the cave of Adullam; 
3. the Sun of the warrior and conqueror, the prince 
of Zion.—Christ the Son of David. 1. In reference 
to His appearance in the flesh, the last scion of 
His race, dving on the cross. 2, In reference to 
His heavenly character, the Prince of the kings 
of the earth. Or, 1. The end of the Old Testa- 
ment kingdom; 2. the beginning and the head of 
the New Testament heavenly king lom.—Jesus Christ 
the Son of Abraham. 1. The Finisher of faith; 2 
the Fulfiller of the promise.— Jesus the antitype of 
Abraham in his relation to the world. Abraham, 
in nascent faith, must go out from the world; 

Christ, in the fulness of the blessing of faith, enters 
into it—Jesus, the Son of Abraham, the seal of 
Gou’s covenant-truth. —Jesus Christ, as the Son, 
of Abraham, the great wimess of God’ covenant- 
faithfulness. 1. In Him was fully revealed the prome 
ise which had been given to Abraham. 2, In Him 
was this promise gloriously fulfilled. 3. In Him it 
was renewed and glorified. —Christ the Son of Abra- 
ham and of David, or the spiritual transfiguratior 
both of the pilgrim’s tent and of the throne.—Christ 
the Son of Abraham and of David, or the Finisher 
of faith: 1. of faith in the promise; 2. of faith in 
sovereign grace. —How the advent of Christ was pres 
paring throughout the whole course of antiquity: 
1. By means of the house of David; 2 by meane . 
of the race of Abraham ; 3. by the whole course of 
events in the world.—The root out of a dry ground, 
—Known to, and fixed by, the Lord is every hour 
and event in His kingdom.—The vicissitude of glory 
and obscurity in the history of the kingdom of Gad, 

Christ appeared, not in the days of Israci’s power and 
glory, but in the days of their humnilation.—The 
share which the royal line of Solomon had in giving 
birth to Christ. 1. How infinitely it receded bebind 
the lineage of Mary; 2. yet how at the same time it 
symbolizes the protection extended by the State to 
the Church.—The Lord’s humiliation and exaltation 
prefigured in His genealogical tree.—In His ances- 
tors Jesus has lived through the whole extent of the 
world’s previous history.—The history of the ances 
tors of Jesus shows that the life of each successive 
individual was preserved as by a miracle.—Jcsus the 
sacred heir of the ancient world. 1, As heir of the 
blessing, He is the Prophet of the world. 2. As 
heir of the sufferings entailed by the curse, He is its 
atoning High Priest. 3. As heir of the promise, He 
is its King.—Jesus Christ the end of the world, and 
the beginning of the world.—Jesus Christ the closing 
of the old, and the commencement of the new dis- 
pensation. —Abraham and Mar yas the beginning and 
the end of the old covenant.—Jesus, the Son of 
Mary: 1. the affinity; 2. the contrast. 

Braune :—Jesus Christ, the second Adam.—God’s 
grace is constantly renewed through the line of genes 
rations.—All sorts of men, kings, heroes, shepherds, 
mechanics, heathena, sinners, prophets, pocts, sages 
are among the ancestors of Christ, and become pcores 
and obscurer as they approach Christ. 


&2 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SECOND SECTION. 


JESUS, AS MIRACULOUSLY CONCEIVED BY HIS MOTITER IN FAITH, OR IN THE MYSTERY 
OF HIS INCARNATION, IS NOT RECOGNIZED EVEN BY THE LEGITIMATE REPRESEN 
TATIVE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID (JOSEPH), TILL ATTESTED BY AN ANGEL FROM 
HEAVEN. 


Cnapter I. 18-25 (Luke i. 26-83). 


Contents :—The tragical situation of the two betrothed desecndants of Dav'd at their first appearance fn history, Mary 
pregnant by the power of the Holy Ghost, misundersteod and doubted by her betrothed. Joseph's intention of prt 
vately putting beraway. The mother and child vindicated from dishonor by Divine intervention. Joseph's faith, 
Ancient prophecy. The name: Jesus. 


18 Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When? as His mother Mary was 
espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of the Holy 
19 Ghost. Then Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not willing to make her a 
20 public example, was minded to put her away [by divorce] privily. But while he thowght 
on these things, behold, the [an] ange! of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, 
Joseph, thou son of David, fear not vo take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is 
21 conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou 
22 shalt call His name Jrsus: for He shall save His people from their sins. Now al 
this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
23 saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
24 call His name Emmanuel, which being imterpreted is, God with us (Isa. vil). Then 
Joseph being raised from sleep did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took 
25 unto him his wife: And knew her not till she had brought forth her firstborn * son: aad 
he called His name Jesus. 


1 Ver. 18—Lit.: “ For when,” pynorevselons yap. 


2 Ver. 25.—(mpwrdroxor, in ver. 25, is omitted in Codd. Sin. and Vat., in the old Egyptian versions, Hilar., Ambros 
Greg. Hieron. and in the eritical editions of Luehmann, Tisehendorf, Tregelles. and Alford. Lange in his version retatng 
it. and Mever defends it. It may have been inserted from Luke ji. 72 but the omission may also be easily explained frone 
Buperstitions veneration of the Blessed Virgin, as necessarily implying ber perpetual virginity, which the term “pre 
buro ™ seemed to disprove.—L’. 8.) 


Seryparioas); that is, not to dismiss her by a bill of 
divorce, which would have stigmatized her as an 
adulteress, but to dismiss her privately by a biil of 
divorce without assigning any reason for it. Thus 
her disgrace would at least not become matter of 
notoriety, although, of course, suspicion would attach 
to her; at any rate, her child might still be regarded 
as the son of Joseph. By this conduct he would un- 
questionably have taken upen himself a portion of 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 18. The Evangelist commences his narrative 
at the period when Mary’s pregnancy had become 
matter of certainty, about the time of her return 
from visiting Elisabeth. 

The reading yéveors is much better established in 
ver. 18 than yeyynars, aud clearly more appropriate, 
as the event in question was hot properly a yeyynors t | 
(begetting]. her ignominy. He might be considered a hard- 

Of the Holy Ghost.—The notion of begetting ; hearted man, who turned away a noble woman un- 
is completely excluded by that of the Holy Ghost. jusily. These circumstances afford an Insight Into 
The secret influence of the Spirit is more minutcly | the inward struggle which both experienced. On 
described in Luke 1. 35. the bill of divorce, comp, Deut. xxiv. 1-3; Mate 

Ver. 19. Joseph being a just man (lit. being | xix. 8. . 
just).—The word just bas been falsely interpreted as Ver. 20. The Ange] of the Lord that appcared 
find, tender-hearted. To have acted upon his suspi- | to him in a vision when sleeping, was the angel of 
cion in reference to Mary as if it had been matter of | the Lord in the peculiar and historical sense of that 
certainty, would have been not merely unkind, but ; term—the Angel of the Lord, Gen. xvi. 7, 9, and in 
unjust. Such conduct would have been all the more other passages 5 or the aA nigel of the presence, Ex, 
inexcusable, since Mary had informed him not only | xxsu. ed 5 xxx. 14 ;. Isa. Ixiti, 95 or the A noel of 
uf the fact of her pregnancy, but likewise of its | the covenant, Mal. iii. 1. The angel Gabriel (hero 
cause. Joseph was unable to share her faith; but | ef God), who, according to Luke i, delivered the 
neither could he bring his mind entirely to disbelieve | messages relating to the birth of Christ, was probably 
her account, This struggle of doubt and of suspicion | only a more definite manifestation of the Aneel o 
with lus feelings of generosity and of previous high | the Lord (Dan. viii. 165. ix. 21). The angel of 
esteem for Marv, influenced the decision at which he Christ’s incarnation must, in this case, be carefully 
arrived. He resolved not to accuse her publicly | distinguished from later angelic apparitions, (See 
(tie reading wapadecyparica is an explanation of | the author’s Lelen Jesu, li. B. 1, 41.) 


RP 
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CHAP. I. 18-28. 
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In a dream.—It is worthy of remark that the 
Joseph of the New Testament, like the Joseph of 
the Old Testament, uniformly received his revela- 
tions in dreams. This particular form of revelation 
may have been chosen, 1. because his spiritual life 
was imperfectly developed; 2. because of his spir- 
itual sincerity and simplicity of heart. 

thy wife.—Among the Jews the be- 
trotied bore the title of wife. 

Of the Holy Ghost.—Both the descent of 
Jeeus and His mission were revealed long before His 
actual! appearance on earth. His birth, His name, 
and His work were equally from the Holy Ghost, 

Vers. 22 and 23. On the Messianic application of 
Isa. vii. 14, consult the commentaries, It must, 
however, be observed that the Evangelist Matthew 
uses the expression, “was fulfilled,” érAnpwén, in 
reference not merely to the fulfilling of conscious 
verbal predictions, but also to that of typical pro- 
phecies. In the passage before us the reterence is 
probably to a typical prophecy. The virgin ("%>2) 
presented to Aliaz as a sign, was a type of the holy 
Virgin for the following reasons: 1) her future preg- 
nancy and her giving birth to a son were announced 
even before her marriage had actually taken place; 
2) the highest and stronzest kind of faith was called 
into exercise in connection with this child, by which it 
obtained the name of Immanuel, and became the sign 
of approaching deliverance in a season of peculiar 
trial; 3) the name Jmmanuel was verified in the 
God-Man ; 4) all these circumstances served to render 
the birth of this child peculiarly sacred, and to con- 
nect it with the future of Israel; thus strikingly pre- 
figuring the advent of the holy child, the Lupe of 
Israel. 

Vers. 24 and 25. Joseph believed in consequence 
of the Divine intimation he had received in a dream, 
and forthwith married Mary, with all the Jewish 
marriage ceremonies, from a regard to her reputa- 
tion. But he did not consummate the marriage till 
Marv had given birth to her first-born. From the 
expression, first-born, v. 25, it must not, however, 
be inferred that Mary subsequently bore other chil- 
dren. An only child was also designated first-born. 
Tire term merely implied that this was the child 
which had opened the womb (Gen. xxvii, 19, 32; 
Ex. xiii. 2). That Jesus had no actual brother ac- 
cording to the flesh, will appear on closer considera- 
tion of the real extraction of the so-called brothers 
of the Lord. They were the sona of Alplieus, 
Joseph’s brother, and of Mary, the wife of Alpheus, 
the sister-in-law (not the sister) of the mother of the 
Lord. (See the author’s dissertation in his ‘* History 
of the Apost. Age,” i. p. 189; and his article, Jaco- 
bus, der Bruder des Herrn, in Herzog’s “ Iteal-E£n- 

eyel.*) * The expression, ‘brethren (brothers) of 
the Lord,” haz been taken in its literal sense by the 
Antid‘comarianites in the ancient Church, and by 
many modern Protestant theologians; while the 
Roinan Catholie Chureh, since the times of the Colly- 
ridians, of Epiphanius, Ambrose, ete., has gone to 
the opposite extreme of maintaining that Joseph and 
Marv never lived together on terms of husband and 
wife. (Mever, in his Cominentary, bastily ascribes 
tke same view to Olshausen, Lange, von Berlepsch. 
Our text indicates the opposite.) ¢ 

€ (Compare also, on the other hand, the article Jitcohus 
fn Winer’. Peale Worterbuch sop. $25 sqq., and P. Schaff: 
& Derg Drrhalivias des Solus Alphoi_ zu Jucohus dem 
Bruter des Heron” Bertin, 41.—Trsz] 

*yIn this sentence, which is omitted fn the Edinb, 
tear si. La. ge means to deny the perpetual virginity of 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHIVCAL. : 


. 1. If it maybe said of Abraham, that his faith 
brought [Germ.: Aineingeqlaudt] the word of the 
Lord as a word of promise into the world, it may, in 
the same way, be said of Mary, that hor faith brought 
the incarnation of the Word into the world. And as 
the faith of Abraham was the connecting link by 
which the Divine blessing attached itself to his seed 
according to the promise, so Mary, by her strong and 
living faith, conceived, through the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord, the Saviour of the world. The faith of Abru- 
ham established a conection between physical birth 
and spiritual regeneration ; but, in the inspired faith 
of Mary, birth and regeneration have become actually 
one,—nuay, the birth of Christ was regeneration not 
merely in a passive, but also in an active sense. It 
was creative regencration—sinlessness, which became 
the efficient cause of the regeneration of men; sin- 
lessness redeeming from sin. Those who hold that 
Christ derived from Mary our sinful nature, which 
became transformed into sinlessness by His unswerv- 
ing holiness till death, argue as if regeneration were 
the goal of Christianity, whereas it is its commence- 
ment. In this respect they, as well as the Baptists, 
come very far short of Abraham's faith. Abraham 
had not merely, like Melchisedec, faith as an indi- 
vidual, but also as the head of a family; and this 
faith comprehended his house and his posterity. He 
believed in the sanctification of nature, in the conse- 
cration of birth, and in the spiritual exaltation of 
natural descent by reception into the household of 
God. In Mary, the divine inspiration of faith went 
along with her conception as virgin mother; and 
hence, in her Son, the eternal Logos was united to 
human nature. (For a discussion on the miraculous 
birth, see Lange's Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 66.) 

2. The unutterably tragical situation of the Vir- 
gin, misunderstood and deserted by her betrothed, 
presents a striking type of the future history of her 
Son, when demied and abandoned by men, even his 
disciples, Similarly, however, her vindication by the 
angel of the Lord prefigures Christ's glorification, 
Mary forsaken by her husband was a type of Christ's 
loneliness in Gethsemane and on the cross. 

3. The expression, “an angel of the Lord,” is 
subsequently explained by the introduction of the 
definite article—the angel of the Lord—connecting 
it with the whole Christology of the Old Testament. 

4. In the same way, the announcement of the 
angel of the Lord is connected with the Bible doc- 
trine of the Trinity; and tiat of the name Jesus with 
the doctrine of redemption. 

5. The relation between dreams and other forms 
of divine revelation, is to be gathered from the doc 
trine of visions, and of their different forms. 

6. In the passage which refers to the fulfilment 
of the prediction, contained in Isa. vii. 14, we must 
properly appreciate the spirit of Old Testament. pro- 
pheey gencrally, the New Testament explanation of 
its various statements, and, lastly, the difference be 
tween typical and verbal prophecy. 

Mary. as held by the Roman Church, and attributed to htm 
by Mever. Lange adinits the reality of the marriage of 
Joseph and Marv and their cohabitation after the birth of 
Jesus, but. like Olshausen. he considers it i compatible with 
the dignity of Mary as the mother of the Saviour of the 
Workd, te have give. birth Co ordinary children of mun. Te 
also holds that Christ must be the last in the royal line of 


Davitt a do conld bave no snecessor or rival. But this 
reasoning is dogmatic, not exegetical. On the force of the 


€WS OV tn this connection, compare Meyer's and Add, Alcy 
aoder’s remirks un Matt. i. 20.—-P. 5.4 
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7. In examining the passage, ‘and be knew her 
not,” etc., we must make a vast difference between 
the question whether Joseph and Mary lived to- 

ether on terms of conjugal intercourse, and the 
anquiry whether Mary had afterwards other sons. 


‘HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The trials of Jesus’ mother when disowned and 
orsaken, prefigured His own trials when denied and 
deserted: 1. In both cases the cause was the sarne— 
faith. 2. The import was the same—elevation above 
the world. 3. The izaue was the same—glory. 4, 
Lastly, the effect was the same—the awakening of 
faith.—The mother and the Son. 1. The great 
similarity between them. 2. The infinite difference. 
—The share female character has had in promoting 
the kingdom of God, 1. in its extension; 2. in its 
limitation.—Mary a model of unshaken confidence in 
God.—Committing oneself to the Lord leads to suc- 
cess even in the world.—On the connection between 
inistrust and unbelict.—How the entertaining of gen- 
erous sentiments may become the means of preserv- 
ing our taith.—An honest doubter will obtain light.— 
The first New Testament narrative commends to us 
a holy consideration for woman.—High regard for 
the honor and reputation of woman.—Justice must 


ever be allied to gentleness.—The infinite blessing | 


which rewarded Joseph's self-denial—The manifes- 
tation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
concentrated in the birth of Christ.—The Holy 
Spirit introduced the Son into the world; and the 
Son, the Holy Spirit.-—Symbolical lessons of the 
creative action of the Holy Spirit in the birth of 
Christ. 1. It points back to the creation of the 


world (Gen. i, 2), and to the sreation of man. (The 
breath of God, Gen. ii. 7.) 2. It points forward te 
the creation of the Church, and the founding of the 
heavenly city of God (Acts ii.).—The miraculoua 
birth of Christ viewed in the light of the miraculous 
birth of Adam.—The miraculous birth of Jesus as 
the regeneration of man.—Import of the name Jesus 
(the Redeemer) in connection with salvation: 1. A 
seal and assurance of the mode of redemption, 2. A - 
proclamation of the fact of redemption. 38. A cele- 
bration of His work of redemption.—Joshua a type 
of Jesus: 1. As the hero of the achievements of 
faith, who followed upon Moses the luwgiver; 2. ag 
champion in the strength of the Lord; 8. as the 
leader of the people frora the desert to Cunaan.— 
Redemption from sin and deliverance from sin are 
inseparable.—'‘' The people” of Jesus, and they 
alone, are the saved. 1. We must belong to His 
people (listen to awakening grace) in order to obtain 
salvation. 2. We must be in a state of salvation 
(surrender ourselves to converting grace) in order 
wholly to belong to His people.—The people of Je- 
sus a wondenul people of the “wonderful” King. 
1. They are one in Christ, and vet diffused among all 
nations. 2. This people existed before it appeared 
(the elect), and appeared before it existed (the typical 
people of God under the Old Covenant). 3. They 
suller with Christ, until, to appearance, they perish, 
and yet triumph with Christ throughout all eter- 
nity. 

“eke as Immanuel.—Jesus as the first-born in 
every respect (Col. i. 15-18).— Gossner :—True love 
finds a way between jealousy and insensibility—Go? _ 
forsakes none wLo confide in him.—JLraune :—Do- 
vine interposition saves.—(Gal. iv. 5.) 


THIRD SECTION. 


ON HIS APPEARANCE UPON EARTH, HE IS REJECTED, DESPISED, AND PERSECUTED BY 


THE THEOCRATIC CITY; THE THEOCRATIC PROPHETS, THE THEOCRATIC PRIESTHOOD, 
AND ROYALTY; BUT OWNED AND GLORIFIED BY GOD, IN SIGNS FROM HEAVEN, IN 
THE ADORATION OF WISE MEN FROM THE HEATHEN WORLD, AND IN HIS MIRACULOUS 
AND DIVINE PRESERVATION, EFFECTED BY THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, AND BY HIS 
CONCEALMENT DURING HIS YOUTH IN THE OBSCURITY OF GALILEE. 


Cnaprer II. (Luke ii.) 


Contents :—Immediately on His appearance commenced the grand conflict between the Christ of the trne theocracy and 


the degenerate, worldly form of the theocracy as then sub-isting. Judaiam refecta Him; the heathen world receites 
Lim (the Fast and Egypt). Jerusalem knows nothing of Wim, and is thrown into alarm at the tidings of His appear. 
ance. The high priests and the scribes are, by their knowledge of the Scriptures, able to indicate correctly the place 
of Ilis birth, but they treat the announcement of His birth as if it were an idle report. “Herod attemnpts to slay the 
child, first by craft, and then by a general massacre. The escape into Egypt is signalized by the martyrdom of the chil- 
dren at Bethlehem; and Jesus fs only preserved for the work given Hit by the Father by His concealment in heathen 
Ecypt, and afterwards in semi-pagan Galilee. On the other hand, Joseph and Mary, a poor conple, and the heathea 
minasd, ure His guardians and witnesses; while the children and mothers of Bethlehem are involuntary sharers in His 
aufferings, But, despite the contempt poured on Him by a carnal and degenerate theocracy, God in varioas waye 
glorifies [lim as the true heir of the theocracy ; so that the events recorded tn this section really corroborate the fact 
of His Divine mission. Evory circumstance bears testimony in His favor: 1) His birth in Bethlehem, or the Divine 
word of promise, the Scripture. 2) The iniraculous star in the sky, or Nature. 8) Heathen philosophy in its noblest 
aspirations (although clouded by error), under the guidance of Providence, or the course of history. 4) The ursuspect- 
lng sleep, and the fearful awakening of sinners at His name. 5) Orthodox unbelief, which, even in its stag~ation, iy 


CHAP. II. 1-12. 58 
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compelled to point to Bethlehem. 6) The belief of the wise men bursting through the mist of astroluienl delusion 
T) The triumph of Christian simplicity over the craft of the world, throusb the guidanee of the Divine Spirit. ©) The 
martyrdom at Bethlehem. 9) The devoted resig ation of the Holy Family, the relatives of the Lord. 10) The mirage 
alous deliverance and preservation of the Lord in the same heathen country from which Israel had been brought 
11) Jesus growing up in obscurity and lowliness at Nazareth. 12) Hia providential preservatiun, accompl!ishod by 


means apparently the slightest, viz., prophetic dreama 


— ae ae 


| A. Cuarter II. 1-12. 
The Gospel for Epiphany. (More recently designated the Missionary perikope.) 


1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the king 
2 behold, there came wise men peat) from the east to Jerusalem, Saying, Where is le that 
is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east [or, when first it rose], 
3 and are come to.worship hin. When Herod the king had heard these things, lhe was 
4 troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. And when he had gathered all the chief priests 
and scribes of the people together, he demanded of them where Christ should be born, 
5 And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is written by the prophet, 
6 And thou Bethlehem, zm the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Judas: 
7 for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall cule my people Israel. Then Herod, 
when he had privily called the wise men, inquired of them diligently what time the 
8 star appeared. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search diligently for 
the young child; and when ve have found Arm, bring me word again, that I may 
9 come and worship him also. When they had heard the king, they departed; and, lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was, When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy. And when they were come into the house, they saw’ the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down and worshipped him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 
And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return to Herod, they de 
parted into their own country another way. 


11 


12 


1Ver. 11. [They saw, el8oy, text. rec. is followed by Lange in his Germ. vers. It Is sufficiently supported by author 
ities, while €vpoy, they found, may have arisen, as Meyer suygests, from the eUpnTE in ver. &8—P, 8.] 


probably also included its environs. This amall town 
was the ancestral seat of the house of David (Ruth i, 
1, 2). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 
6), but remained an insignificant place (Mic. v. 2), 
and is not even mentioned among the towns of Judah 
either in the Hebrey text of Joshua or in Neh, xi, 
25. The striking contrast between its insignificance 
and its future destiny is brought out by the prophet 
Micah, in a prophecy which forms one of the must 
pointed Messianic predictions (see ver. 6). At pres- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


On the genuineness of this chapter, as well as of 
the former, comp. Meyer's Commentary on Matth., 
p. 59.* 

Ver. 1. Bethlehem (=m "2 | house of bread), 
By OActu 73s’ lovdalas, Bethichem of Judea, as 
distinguished from Betilehem in the tribe of Zebulon, 
Josh. xix. 15. “ Bethiehem Ephratah (Gren, xxxv, 
16, 19) was situated in the tribe of Judah (comp. ‘ 
Judg. xvii. 9; xix. 1; 1 Sam. xvii. 12), six Roman ent, Bethlehem is a small but populous town in g 
miles, or two hours’ walk, to the south of Jerusalem.” well-cultivated district. As to the road from Bethile- 
(Reland, Palestina, p. 642 foll.; Rosenmiller, em we mer, see von Raumer's Palestina, p. 
Handhuch der biblischen Alterthumskunde, ii. 1, p. 216. Bethlehem itself is situated on a ridge of 
123; Robinson, Pal. i, p. 470; Tobler, Bethlehem moderate size, extending from east to west. It cons 
in Palestina, St. Gall, 1848. With these comp. the Siete of about 100 indifferent dwellings, partly cut out 
recent travels of Schubert, Strauss, Schulz, ete.) The |" the rock, and contains 600 inhabitants capable of 


earlicr name of Bethichem was Lphratah, which 


e lab fae pronerly defends the genuineness of the first 
two chapters. as Fritzsche, Kuainol, Griesbach and others did 
before him. chiethly for the following reasons: 1) They are 
fou. d inall Greek manuscripts and ancient versions; also 
the fathers of the second and third centuries quote several 

eeaces fromthem. Even the hostile Celsus refers to them 
ae Contra Cela i. 8535 152). 2) Their contents are 
especially adapted to the object of a Gospel for Jewish Chris- 
Cana, 3) The beginning of ch. ffi. fs closely connected with 
tf. Band also iv. 13 refers to ff1.23. 4) Construction and 
phraseology correspond with that of the whole Gospel. —The 
enief argument of the opponents is the omis-ion of Chese two 
ehapters In the Hebrew Gospel of the Ebionites (Epfph. 
Bauer. xxx. 13): but this may be easily explained from the 
heretical character of this sect and their denial of the divin- 
ty and the mirsculous cunceptiva of Christ.—P, 3.] 


bearing arms, partly Turks and partly Christiana 
As the town in the year 1884 took part in the insur- 
rection against Ibrahim Pasha, he caused the Turkish 
quarter to be destroyed. Since that time the place 
is inhabited exclusively by Christians, 3,000 in nume 
ber.” Comp. Robinson, I. 470-73 (Am. ed.).*- 


. re Benj. Bansmann, who visited Bethlehom in 1657, 
thus deserihos iin his work Sinai and Zion, Philad. 1861, 
p. 825: Bethlehem and Calvary—joy and sorrow, life and 
death--are never far apart in this world. The town is built 
on the crest of a stnall hill, surrounded by other hills. The 
whole Is surrounded by a wall abont thirty fect hich, with @ 
number of cates through which vou enter in, . . ZTta 
present population fs about 4,000, all belonging to the Greek 
Chureh, The Inhabitants now have the pame of 
being a lawless, quarrelsume people, who are in the Labit of 


06 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


In the deys of Hevod the kirg.—The mon- 
arch here aliuded to was Herod surnamed the Great, 
He was the first sovereign of the Iduniean (or Edom- 
ite) race, which, from. the year 40 before Christ, 
reigned over Juda, lie the supremacy of Rome 
(Joseph. nig. xiv. s de Livlio Jwl. 1, 8, 9). 
Herod the Great was a son e Antipater, whom Cesar 
had appointed procurator of Judiea at the time he 
ackrowledged Hyrcanus IL, the Maccaba:an prince, 
ae king When a youth of fitteen, Merod was en 
gested br his father with the government of the 
province of Galilee (Joseph. dAntiy. xiv. @, 2). Sub- 
sequently, as‘ strategos ” of Coolesvria, he defeated 
the Macealxean prince Antigonus (son of Aristebu- 
lus), who had made an attempt to recover the sover- 
eignty of which Aristobulus had been deprived. 

ne Roman triumvir Antony made Herod and his 
brother Phasael tetrarchs. Driven from his province 
by Antigonus, Herod repaired to Rome, where, 
through the favor of Antony, he was declared by the 
Roman Senate king of Judea. But he was obliged 
to call in the help of Rome before he could mike 
himself mnaster of his new capital, Jerusalem, Alter 
the full of Antony, he succeeded in securing the 
favor of Augustus. For his further history, comp. 
the article //erod in Winer’s and other Bibl. Enenel., 
and Josephus.—Herod was destined to sustain a 
most Ominous part in Jewish history, At his acces- 
sion, he founded the Idummwan dynasty on the ruins 
of the Asmoniwan or Maceabwan race. (Comp. the 
genealogical tables of the Asmoniean house and of 
the Herodian, in von Raumer’s Palestina, p. 331.) 
The glorious race of the Maccabees had fallen through 
their fanatical presumption, and a servile deterence 
to the ultra-legalist religious party,—just as a similar 
altra-ceclesinstical policy led to the ruin of various 
Byzantine dynasties, and in more modern times to 
that of the Stuarts in Great Hritain, and of the 
Bourbons in France. The Idumeean dynasty, on the 
other hand, pursued a crafty secular policy, by which 
it succeeded in maintaining itself for a consider- 
able time, under the most difticult circumstances, 
This policy consisted in flattering the party of 
the Pharisees, by the building of the temple, and by 
other tokens of religious zeal; while at the same 
time the favor of Rome was courted by servility, by 
concessions to heauhienism, and by the introduction 
of Grecian customs, It is noteworthy that the same 
Herod who had already extinguished the priestly and 
roval house of the Maccabees by the murder of its 
Jast heirs, also attempted to destroy the true and 
eternal rovalty of the house of David. But, strictly 
speaking, it was not with Herod that the outward 
sceptre first passed from the tribe of Judah to an 
alien family, as even the Maccabwean dynasty be- 
longed to a different tribe, that of Levi. Hence, 
when the royal power was conferred on the Macca- 
bees in the person of Simon, it was with an express 
reservation of the rights of the Messiah (1 Mace. xiv. 
41). On the other hand, the Idumeans had, for 
more than a hundred years before that, been Jews,— 


rebelling acainat the Government. Rome of them live by 
farming small patches of the rocky country around the town 
and frow the fruit of the fle. pomegranate, olive. and vine. 
which cover some of the neighboring hills; others live by 
carving events in the history of our Saviour on sca shells, 
and other curions trinkets, which Chey sell to the pilgrims 
that visit Jerusalem dnring the Easter season, Its 
geheral appenranee is like that of other towns In the Fast.— 
Narrow, crooked streets, flat-rooefed houses, mostly small, 
with fronts all walled up, save a small floor-door, Tt has no 
betel or paace of entertainment; the travellers usually lodge 
in the convent,” ete. —P. 5.] 
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the Maccabece Hyreanus having compelled them te 
sulzait to circumcision, The Herodian dynasty re 
mained, however, Idumman in spiritp—circumcised 
seini-pagan and barbarian, though outwardly civ. 
ilized. According Ne the statements of the Fathers 
(quoted by Winer, i. p. 481, note 5), the Herodians 
were of purely heathen extraction w—their aneestors 
having been Philistines from Ascalon, who had been 
brought to Idumwa as prisoners of war. But while 
the Astonwans enjoyed the royal dicnity with the 
express acknowledement that. the sceptre belonged 
to the ** coming Prophet, ” Herod recognized no such 
expected Messiah : or rather entertained only supers 
stitious fears bout Him, and cherished the desire of 
effecting His destruction, In this respect Herod 
may be said to have removed the sceptre {rom Judah, 
althongh not in the primary sense of the prediction 
in Gen, xlix. 10 (see the author’s J’usitive Dogmatik, 
p. 668). 

Herod died in the fourth year before the com- 
mencement of our era, shortly before Easter (Joseph, 
Anfig. xvii. 9, 3). Accordingly, the birth of Christ 
must have taken place at least four years earlier than 
the usual date. See Wiescler, Chronol, Synopse, Pr 
5U; and the authors Leben Jesu, ii, p. 106. 

‘Wise men, lit. Magi, udyor, ©°4°2.—The name 
originally belonged to a high sacerdotal caste among 
the Persians and Medes, who formed the king’s privy 
council, and cultivated astrology, medicine, and 
occult natural science. They are frequently men- 
tioned by ancient authors, such as Herodotus (1. 132), 
Diogenes Laertius (i. 1, 9), Athan, Porphyry, Cicero, 
and Pliny. During the time of the Chaldivan dynasty, 
there also existed an order of magi at the court of 
Babylon rack xxxix. 3), of which Daniel was made 
the president (Dan. ii. 48). Subsequently the name 
was transferred to those Eastern philosophers in gen- 
erat who studied astrology, the interpretation of 
dreams, occult natural science, and the like. (Ace 
Winer’s Leal- Worterbuch.) At the time of Christ, 
many natives of Svria and Arabia, as well as Greeks 
and Romans, professed to be adepts in the magical 
art, and employed it for gain or personal advauce- 
ment, taking advantage of the curiosity and supersti- 
tion of their contemporaries, The names of Simon 
Macus, who drew down the rebuke of Peter, and of 
Elymas the sorcerer, who opposed Paul, will at once 
occur to the reader ag familiar instances. The magi 
mentioned in the text belonged to the earlier class 
of Eastern sages, whose researches were sincere and 
earnest. 


They are called wise men from the East, ud-yo: 
ard dvarora@y, The expression, aed avar., may 
be joined with equal propricty to the noun preceding 
or to the verb following. The first construction, 
however, is preferable, giving to the expression, magi, 
its full import; but the particular part of the East 
from which they came, cannot be determined. Jus- 
tin, Tertullian, and many others (see Meyer), fixed on 
Arabia ; : Chrysostom, Theophylact, and others on 
Persia ; while some have specified Parthia, Baby 
lonia,and even Fyupt and Ethiopia. At all eventa, 
they were of Eastern origin; and the Evangelist 
seems to imply that they came from Persia or Meso- 
potamia, the seat of the original magi. In attempt- 
ing to account for the manner in which they had 
become acquainted with the Jewish expectation of a 
Messiah, some have kiid too much stress on uncertain 
historical statements; while, more recently, others 
have entirely disregarded the established historica) 


. CHAP. IL 1-12. 
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fact, that some such expectation was generaily enter- 
*ained at the time. Thus Suetonius mentions, in his 
Life of Vespasian (iv.), that throughout the East there 

Was a general and settled belief, that about this 
period one would come from Judiea who should sub- 
‘due the world. Tacitus (/dist. v. 13) refers to a sim- 
iar expectation. But probably these two historians 
derived their statements only from a passaze in Jo- 
sephus (Ve Letlo Judaico, vi. 5, 4. See Gieseler, 
Airchenpeschichie, vol. i. p. 47). Josephus, in his 
usua! crin sing Manner, perverted the Scripture prom- 
ise of a Messiah, applying it to Vespasian, who, from 
his campaign in Judea or from the Eist, had gone 
to take possession of the empire of the world (see my 
Leben Ses, vol. ii, p. 105). But, on the other 
hand, it is undeniable that the temple of Jerusalem 
wis famed ell over the East (see Gieseler, vol. i. p. 
46); that at that time the Jews hud already spread 
over the known world; and that they had gained 
converts among the most intellectual and earnest in- 
quirers of all countries. Such, for example, were 
the Greeka mentioned by John (xii. 20), Nor must 
we forvet that the greatest part of the ten tribes of 
Israel had remained in Parthia, though their ideas 

anil hopes concerning the Messiah were probably not 
so clear and well defined as those of their brethren 
in Palestine. (See Zhe Nestorians, or Zhe Ten 
Lrifes, by Asahel Grant, 1843.) From the circum- 
stunce that three different kinds of gifts were offered, 
the strange inference has been drawn, that zhrce 
“wise men” presented them. Similarly, a purely 
fanciful interpretation of Ps. Ixxii. 10; Isa. xlix. 7; 
Ix. 3, 1, led to the idea, especially since the fifth 
century, that the magi were Acngs. Even before 
that time, this view had been propounded by Tertul- 
Ban (dv. Sfare. iii, 15), Chrysostom speaks of 
twelve magi, and Epiphanius increased their number 
to fifteen. 

The medieval Church blended the commemora- 
tion of the three holy kings (Gaspar, Ifelchior, and 
Balthasar, as they were called, although other names 
are also assigned them), with the festival of the 
Epiphany (6th Jan.) This feast, which was first 
insticuted in the Eastern Church, commenced there 
the annual eycle of Christian festivals, and primarily 
bore reference to the baptism of Christ. As the 
Eastern Church adopted Christmas from the West, 
8s) the Western received the Epiphany from the 
East, by an interchange similar to that in regard to 
the use of organs and bells, The first trace of its 
eclebration in the West occurs during the Litter half 
of the fourth century ‘when, according to Aimmianus 
Mareellians, it was observed by the Emperor Julian 
at Vienne in 360). So early as the time of Auzus- 
tine, it was celebrated in the West as Christ’s first 
inanifestation to the Gentiles, the precedent and 
warrant for H being derived from the adoration of 
the magi in the passage under constueration. Hence 
also its naine—Festinal of the tnree Kings. In pro- 
cezs of time, three different eventa came to be con- 
nected with this festival ; 1) The baptism of Christ; 
2) Christ's first manifestation to the Gentiles; 8) the 
first miracle at Cana, John ii. 11. A fourth reference 
to tie miracnicus feeding of the 5000 persons was 
afterward added. Comp. the article Epiphanien fest 
lo Herzog’s Ne al- Eneyclaguertic ; also In Asctibach’s 
Allyem. Mirchenlexicon, and in Strauss’s Airehen- 
jar, The legends on this subject gave rise, as is 
well known, to a strange mediey of ecclesiastical and 
pop:var usages, 

We have no authentic record of the number and 
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the social position of these magi. There must, of 
course, have been more than one; and they musf 
have been persons of wealth and rank, who, in al 
probability, would travel with a considerable retinue, 
so that their arrival at Jerusalem must have pro- 
duced a sensation. That they were Gentiles and 
not Jews, appears from the whole tenor of the nap 
rative; from the pointed contrast to which the Evans 
gelist manifestly intends to draw attention; and 
especially from the question: “ Where is the news 
born King of the Jews?” Accordingly, most coms 
mentators are agreed op this question. (See Meyer, 
p. 63.) 

Ver. 2. We have seen His star.—This cannot 


Tefer either to a comet (Origen and others), or a 


meteor, still less to an angelic 
lact). Among the ancients, a comet was rarely cone 
sidered a good omen; a meteor would blaze and 
burst; while an angelic vision would disappear when 
its object was accomplished. We have no knowledge 
that an entirely new star made its appearance at that 
time, and again disappeared. Astrologers drew their 
inferences not so much from an individual star, ag 
from a constellation of stars, although the import of 
the vision was gathered from the presence or posi- 
tion of one particular star in i constellation, (See 
Lange’s Leben Jesu, vol. ii. p. 105.) “ The famous 
astronomer Kepler (De Jesu ‘Ohristi vero anno nata- 
litio, Franef. 1606 ; comp. Miinter, Stern der Weisen, 
Kopenhagen, 1827 ) has shown, that in the year 147 
from the building of Rome, a very remarkable three- 
fold conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign 
Pisces oceurred ; and that in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year the planet Mars likewise appeared in 
this constellation. He regarded it as probable that 
an extraordinary star was conjoined with these three 
planets, as was the case in the year 1603. Kepler 
was of opinion that this conjunction formed the star 
of the magi. This view has been further explained 
and defended by Ideler in his Chronological Research: 
es. Wieseler mentions, that, according to the state- 
ment of Minter, the Chinese astronomical tables recon] 
the appearance of a new star at a time which coin- 
cides with the fourth year before the birth of Christ. 
Ali chronological statements relating to the birth of 
Christ lead, accordnty to Wieseler’s calculations, ‘to 
the conclusion that Jesus was born in the year 750 
from the builkling of Rome (four years earlier than 
the birth of Christ according to the usual chronology), 
and most probably in the month of February. The 
above-mentioned conjunction took place two years 
sooner, that is, in the year 747 and 748.” 

The circumstance that Herod caused all the 
(male) children in Bethlehem, of fro years old and 
under, to be put to death, is a strong argument in 
favor of the supposition, that the principal star in 
this constellation was that which directed the magi 
to their search. Gerlach, in his Commentary, says: 
As Jesus adapted Himeclf to the fishermen by the 
miraculous draught of fishes; to the sick, by the 
curing of their infirmities; and to all His hearers, by 
parables relating to the ‘circumstances around, and 
the affairs of ordinary lite; so did He draw these 
astronomers to Himself by condescending to their 
favorite science. 

If it be asked how Providence could employ such 
a deceptive art for the purpose of guiding the magi 
to the truth, we reply, that there is a vast difference 
betwean earlier and later astrology. Just as cheiniss 
trv sprung from alchemy, and even war gave rise to 
the Law of Nations, so ancient pagan astrology was 


apparition (Theophy- 
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the parent of our modern science of astronomy. But! All these stumbling-blocks had to be removed by ‘he 


the tendency of all true science is to point the way 
to faith. A perception of the harmonivus order of 
the firmament, and especially a knowledge of astron- 
omy, would direct devout minds to Him who is the 
Centre of the spiritual solar system, to the creative 
Word, the Source of all order. Besides, it was not 
astrological inquiry which primarily determined the 
Magi to undertake the journey to Bethlehem, but 
their belicf in the Messiuh promised to the Jews, of 
whom they had heard. They were men earnest in 
their deep longing, and believers avcording to the 
measure of preparing grace granted them. [ence their 
astrological knowledge was uscd oniy as the instru- 
ment of advancing and directing their faith, Thus 
Divine Providence might condescend evento their 
erroneous ideas, and cause the appearance of the con- 
Btellation in the heavens to coincide with the convic- 
tion in their hearts, that the birth of the Messiah had 
then taken place; more especially as their mistake 
implied at least the general truth that the whole 
starry world points to Christ, and that particular law 
of Providence, according to which great leading 
events in the kingdom of God are ushered in by sol- 
emn and striking occurrences, both terrestrial and 
celestial. Thus, all secular knowledge, however 
blended with error, serves to draw heavenly minds to 
Christ. Error ig but the husk, truth is the kernel. 
Accordingly, the star which was a sign to these wise 
men, is to us a symbol that all nature—in particular, 
the starry heavens, and the whole compass of natural 
science—if properly understood, will, under Divine 
guidance, lead us to deeper and stronger faith, 
Comp. Heubner, “ Pruktesche Erklarung des 
feuen Test.,” vol. i, p. 13.) The statement, that 
the star had guided the magi to Jerusalem, must 
be interpreted in accordance with the symbolical im- 
port of the passage. The magi, of course, availed 
themselves of the ordinary channels of information 
as to the road from the East to Jerusalem; and 
they went to Jerusalem on the supposition that 
the capital of Judwa would naturally be the ‘irth- 
place of the King of the Jews, The way froin Jeru- 
salem to Bethlehem they learnt from local informa- 
tion, having been directed there by the scribes and 
by Herod. To them, however, the star still seemed 
to be the guide of their journey—more especially the 
same star which they hud seen in the East when 
first it rose (for this must be the import of the sin- 
gular number, év +7 avatoAn, since the phrase, ** da 
the Kast,” would require the Plural, and avaroay 
evidently corresponds with tex@eis), now appeared in 
its zenith right overhead upon Bethlehem, where the 
shepherds had already made known the abode of the 
Messiah. To their believing hearts the star seemed 
to stand fixed, as heaven’s own light, over the long 
desired, though obscure and humble residence. But 
it is remarkable how even their astrological inferen- 
ces were purged from error, and transformed into 
enuine faith. For, first, they found the new-born 
King of the Jews not at Jerusalem. Secondly, they 
found on the throne of Judah a worldly-minded old 
tyrant. Thirdly, they found the representatives of 
the sanctuary of Judah, and the holy city itself, 
indifferent and unbelieving. Fourthly, they were 
directed to the poor villuge of Bethichem. — Fifthily, 
in Bethlehem itself they were directed to a poor cot- 
tage. Lastly, they found, not a child of two years of 
age, but an infant recently born, surrounded by what 
betokened extreme poverty, under the care of a 
bomeless couple, the head of which was a carpenter. 


testimony of the Scriptures which they had heard, 
by the witness of the Spirit in their hearts, by the 
sublime spectacle of Mary and the holy child, and by 
the communications of the believing shepherds 
Thus were the beathen and carnal eicments in theit 
ustrological impressions effaced, and only what was 
true, remained. The star in the sky had guided 
thein to the Sun of the spiritual firmament. 

Ver. 2. And are ccme to worship Him.~ 
TIpockuvery, to indimite veneration, homuge, subrsise 
sion, by prostration of the face to the ground: Gea, 
xix. 13 xhi. 6, ete.; Herodot. i. 184, ete. Here, as 
many other places, the word is, however, to be taken 
as meaning adoration in the more general sense, ag 
it evidently refers merely to religious, not to political 
homage. 

Ver. 3. (Herod) was troubled, and all Jeru- 
salem with him, ¢rupdy€7.—Both Herod and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem were struck with sinful 
fear, With Herod, it may have been chiefly political 
fear of a supposed new claimant of the throne. At 
the same time, he must also have felt a dread, partly 
religious and partly moral, of the power of religion, 
aud of the advent of One wko should judge both the 
nation and the world,—an event which he would 
naturally connect with the coming of the Messiah. 
Nor were the inhabitants of Jerusalem merely 
alarmed from apprehension of the cruelty of Herod, 
but because, along with him, they anticipated a con- 
flict and a judgment of a spiritual character. Light- 
foot and Berthold suppose that they were mercly 
afraid of the celamitous times which should precede 
the reign of Messiah, or of the dolores Messie, ag 
they are termed. But this could form only one ele- 
ment in their general and undefined dismay. Jeru- 
salem does not go to Bethlehem,—this fact best 
explains the character of their fear. Gerlach reminds 
us of the circumstance that, ‘a short time betore 
this, the Pharisees had predicted to a temale relative 
of Herod, that her descendants would obtain the royal 
dignity, and that Herod and his house would be de- 
stroved. In consequence of this prediction several 
of the Pharisees had been put to death. When such 
a tyrant was alarmed, his whole capital could not but 
be also alarmed.” 

Ver. 4. (Herod) gathered together, etc.—-Th.¢ 
refers either to an extraordinary sitting of the Sanhe- 
drim—which is the usual opinion—or merely to a 
theological conference. The latter supposition secmg 
to us the more’ probable, as the object of the meetir 
was merely a theological deliverance. It is rated 
still more likely from the fact, that the third class 
of the members of the Sanhedrim, the elders, are not 
mentioned (for details, see Mever, p. 65; o1.d Winer 
aud others, under the article Synedrimn, or Sanhe- 
drim), ‘*The term apytepets comprehends not 
only the actual high pricst for the time (6 ¢pxrepets, 
DIET TE, Lev. xxi. 10), but those also who hed 


previously held the office of high priest (for at thie 
period it was often transferred at the caprice of the 
Romans: Joseph. Antig. xv. 3), and, probably, even 
the heads of the twenty-four chsses of priests (1 
Chron, xxiv. 6; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14; Joseph. Antig. 
xx. 8, 8).”) The sor :bes (ypaumarteis, [°9E"S) formed 
a separate class in the Sanhedrim, thouch only a 
pertion of them were members of it. From the 
union of civil and spiritual government under the Old 
Testament theocracy, they were at one and the saine 
time lawyers 2nd theologiars,—interpreters of che 
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law in this twofold sense. Hence Luke calls them 
vouswoi and youvdidacnador. Must of them belunged 
to the sect of the Pharisees (see the article Schrifiye- 
lehrte in Winer). In all probability, the scribes ori- 
ginated not merely from the practive of employing 
cupsists of the law and public readers in the syna- 
goyguca, but were intended as a kind of successors to 
the prophets, in a sense modified by the circuimstan- 
ces of the time. The only puint belore the Sanhe- 
drim on the present occasion was to specify, on theo- 
logical grounds, the place where Christ should be 
burn. No doubt, however, tlie scribes were aware of 
the reason why Herod wished to ascertain this point. 

Vers. 5 and 6. For thus it is written by the 
prophet: Micah v. 2.—The passage is freely quoted 
frown the Septuagint. In the Hebrew text the 
prophet says: ‘* But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, too 


small to be among the thousands of Judah ("5% 
TIT WHONS mitm>)\—for, the central towns where 
the heads of thousands resided, é.¢., subordinate di- 
visions of tribes]—out of thee shall come forth unto 
Me One who is to be ruler in Israel: whose going 
forth (origin) is from the first of time, from the days 
of eternity.” The Sept. has: ‘“ And thou Bethle- 
hem, house of Ephratah, too small to be among the 
thousands (év xiAraaw) of Judah,” ete. Matthew 
substitutes for Ephratah, ‘‘ land of Judah.” The 
expression probably means district, and is analogous 
to that of Ephraim, or twin-district. Ephratah was 
the District par excellence—the District of Judah.— 
The words, art not the least, seem to imply a ques- 
tion, as if it were said: ‘* Art thou too smnall? -Out 
of thee shall come, etc.* Not only art thou not too 
small to be one of the thousands (or central towns) in 
the tribe of Judah, but thou shalt be the birthplace of 
the King of all Israel—the King eternal.” Though 
we have here among the princes for “ among the 
thowsands,” it must not be inferred that the Evange- 


list or his translator had mistaken the word TDN 


a thousand (central town), for TARE the chief of 
a thousand {as Mever thinks, p. 66). In point of 
fact, the Evangelist here refers to a central town or 
thousand, only personitying it by the term ‘* prince.” 
Even the Rabbins admit that this passage applies to 
the Messiah. Indeed, the whole context, and the 
mysterious designation of the promised ruler, prove 
its Measianic reference ; but chiefly, the circumstance 
that the Messiah to be born in Bethlehem is distin- 
guished from the then reigning house of David. 

Rale, or rather feed, as in the margin—wo.mavei, 
the primitive idea of ruling a people. Homer: 
rouueves Aawy. It is clear, from this passage, that 
the scribes understood the words of Micah as refer- 
ring to the Mes-iah. So also did the Chaldee trans- 
lator. Subsequently, the Jews tried to destroy this 
testimony by applying the prediction to Hezekiah or 
Zerubbabel. . 

Ver. 7. Privily, Aa6pa.—Quite characteristic of 
political suspicion. Herod evidently shared the mis- 
taxe of the magi, that the birth of the child coincided 
with the first appearance of the star, and that, conse- 
yueutiy, the child was then in its second year. This 

rror led w the slaughter of the children at Bethlehem. 

Ver. 9. And, lo, the star.—Bengel infers from 
this passage, without guflicient reason, “‘ toto itinere 
non viderant stellam.” The only difference was, 
that the star was now in its zenith, and hence ap- 

eared to go before them. According to a common 
rm castom, they travelled by night (Hasselquist, 
“ Reise nach Paldstina,” p. 152). From this cir- 
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cumstance, however, we are warranted in supposing 
that Herod received the magi at night, in order ta 
question, and to give them such dircctions us would 
make them, unconsciously, spies, and subservient ta 
his murderous purpose. Immediately on leaving the 
despot’s palace, they set out on their journey. 

Ver. 11. Into the house.—This no more proves 
(as Mever asserts) that Matthew represents Bethle- 
hem as Joseph's permunent place of residence, than 
ver. 1 shows that the magi did not arrive till long 
after the birth of the Saviour. In all probability the 
holy family removed, soon after the homuge of the 
shepherds, from the stable (or the caravansery) to 
some shepherd's cottage. The event here alluded to 
undoubtedly occurred soon after the birth of Jesus, 
and before His presentation in the temple. 

Opened their treasures.—The bags or boxes 
containing their treasures. According to Oriental usage, 
offerings are presented when welcoming a distinguishb- 
ed stranger, but especially on rendering homage to a 
sovereign. The gold indicates wealth ; the frankin- 
cense and myrrh point to the East, more particularly 
to Arabia. Frankincense, a resin of bitter taste, but 
fragrant odor, was used chiefly in sacrifices and in 
the services of the temple. On the tree from which 
frankincense was derived in Arabia and India, comp. 
Winer. J/yrrh, an aromatic of a similar kind, was 
produced from a shrub, which, indigenous in Arabia 
and Ethiopia, grows also in Palestine. Myrrh was 
employed for fumigation and for improving the taste 
of wine, but especialiy as an ingredient of a very 
precious ointment. For a fuller account of these 
productions, see Winer and other Encycl.—These 
gifts have been regarded as symbolical. Thus Theo 
phylact: The gold to the King, the incense to the 
Lord, the myrrh to Him who was to taste of death 
(the great High Priest). Similarly Leo the Great. 
Fulgentius: Per aurum Christi regnum, per thus 
ejus pontificatus, per myrrham mors significatur, 
Others give other explanations. Leo the Great and 
Juvencus suggest, that by these gifts the magi owned 
and did homage to both the divine and the human 
nature of Christ. Others have dwelt more on the 
practical utility of the gifts, as a provision for the 
holy family in their impending flight into Egypt. 
With this view we may, also, combine a symbolical 
interpretation of the threefold gift. Thus the myrrh, 
as precious ointment, may indicate the Prophet and 
the balm of Israel; the incense, the office of the 
High Priest; the gold, the splendor of royalty. In 
expatiating, however, on supposed syiabolical mean- 
ings, great care is required to avoid mere trifling. 

Ver. 12. And being warned of God, xpyyua- 
wiabévres.—The Vulgate: responso accepto.—The 
expression seems to imply a previous inquiry. Ben- 
gel: Sie optarant, vel rogarant, Hence we infer 
that, even before being warned in a dream, the for- 
mer trustfulness and simplicity of the magi—so 
characteristic of these inquirers—had given place to 
suspicion of Herod’s intentions, from the contrast 
between the uncomfortable impression produced by 
the despotic king and the spiritual feelings awakened 
by the holy family. The word dvexdépnoay is als 
significant: they withdrew, escaped, by another wa, 
to their own country, Their direct way home would, 
in all probability, have led by Jerusalem, as the 
route would depend not so much on the direction in 
which their country lay, as on the road usually taken 
by travellers, 


GENFRAL REMARKS ON THE HisTorRICaL CHARACTER OF 
THE ADORATION OF THE MaGi—The idea (stil, it woud 
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seem, countenanced, as In Mever's “Commentary.” p. 79) | eonsista mainly in the power of the heathea world 
that the preceding hazrative Was no more than a legead, is | ; Be / 
bet ony theelosicaily untenable, but scientifieally antiquat- | Which, like a frightful storm, seems to pees over the 
ed. The deep sizniflesnt and symboheal mening iste argue) fe ncalogical tree of the Messiah, This is reversed 
Ment against the historical truth of this Gospel pee li in the se ‘cond chapter, where the Gentile world pre 
ve catia gee a ee Ea aie cater ae | sents the bright, wlile unbelicving Israel forms the 
wi . T: 2s y ° . . 
legend, tt cannot be supposed to Lave teen of Jewish Chris- dark side of the pieture, ‘ ; 
Canoreins it portrays Judaismin in a most disadvantayeens | 2. Seme of the statements contained in the seo 
nd chapter scem, at first sight, to be strmblng 
thatthe Evangslist Luke. the companion ef Paul, the Apos- * re es ‘ ne een me eae be i ae lng 
tle of the Gentiles, introduces Jewish worthies as docks To Our faith -—Christ so remote, 80 hidden, $@ 
| 


Tght compared with the Gentile world. [tin remarkable 
bog the praises of the new-born Messiah: while Matthew, | disewned,—Christ at first a child in the world, a poor 
@ bose oa ee intended ee See a ea child, in a rural district at a distance from Jerusa- 

y OTS, ils Upp ate i ‘ yt to , . ee ; 
peuvent diss an the honiage pal to the avieee LY | Jen, in a lowly abode—a fugitive, an occasion of 
Fhionite Hebrew Gospel, not only the first chapter, whieh marty rdom, a Nazarene, On the other hand, We 
r’ cores the one toy ee Say ie ue oe a ee have here also an array of historical events which 
bee Cates 9 Piatonte phi ovttes and beaten: | show iin to be the Christ such as the star, nature, 
this aerrstive in his Commentarad Tanwana Llat, Soe | Setence, and philosophy,—history, on its dark side 
Opera Mipgeiiti, ed. Fabrie. xi. d25.°- Henbner, The { and on its bright (Hered and the theological lore of 
sorte Mteinen pters ea Hamann: ae Weuest | the serihes),—Holy Scripture, prophees, the giving 
gute Suche der goltiichen Openburung,” v. 271 and x. dys. | UP Of His kindred, the siznificant dream by niht, 

Ged’s overruling providence,—all forming one glori- 

ous wreath of evidence. On the analogy presented 
by the humble church of Bethtchem, in Przegue, 
where Jotin Huss preached, and the insignificant 
church where Luther taught at Wittenberg, see 
Heubner, on Jfath. p. 14, 

8. The star which the wise men saw must not 
be regarded as a fulfilment of Balaam’s prophecy re- 
specting the Star that was to come out of Jacob 
(Num. xxiv. 17); for Christ Himself was that Star. 
The star seen by the wise men was, however, a sym- 
bol of the true Star, the San of Rightcousness (Mak 
achi). The arrival of these distinvuished magi to 
do homaze to the Messiah was clearly a beginning 
of the fulfihnent. of ancient prophecy, according to 
which the princes of the Gentiles were to come and 
present their homage to the Messiah (Ps, xxii. 105 
Isa, Ix. 8, ete.). In a svmbolical sense, they may 
thoretore be appropriately called the three kings 
from the East. They were spiritual princes from 
the Gentile world, bearing testimony by their gifts 
to the dim vet real longing atter a Prophet, Priest, 
and King, in those whom the ‘y represented. 

4. In the design of Herod the old ennity of Edom 
against Jacob seems to reappear, We are involun 
tarily reminded of that murderous purpose, “I will 
slay my brother Jacob” (Gen. xxvii. 41), which Esau 
relinquished in his own person, but bequeathed to 
his posterity (see the prophet Obadiah), and which 
attained its fulfilment in the progress of history, 
The same may be said of the blessing which Jacob 
bestowed upon Esau; which also was most marked- 
lv fulfilled in the Idumean rule over Isracl, except 
that the noble traits in the character of Esau—his 
honesty and uprightmess—are no longer traceable in 
the oe and crafty Idumean dynasty. 

The antagonism between the Maccabees and 
the jist belongs to the great tragic contrasts 
in the history of the kingdom of God. The most 
touching incident in this drama is the sad fate of 
Mariamne, the Asmonean princess, whom Herod 
miarricd, passionately loved, but sacrificed to his 
suspicions. Rtckert (the poet), in his Herod, well 
describes the Hellenizing and worldly spirit of this 
prince, who covered even Palestine with Greek 
names, The policy of these two dynastics may well 
serve xs a beacon to the nations of Christendom. If 
the policy of the Maccabees was at a later period 
sr omepuatixés, to whom the ancient Greck Fa-| followed by the Byzantine court that of the Herod 
thers (especially Justin Martyr and Clement of Alex- | ans is too well known in modern times as Macchia 
audria) have borne such ample testimony. vellianism. 

The dark side of tbe picture in the first chapter 6. The contrast between the faith of the Gentiles 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. In the first chapter, the Evangclist points out 
the part which the Jewish people had in connection 
with the Messiah, Christ’s genealogy, and His birth 
from the Virgin, show that. salvation was of the Jews. 
The seeond chapter, which records the arrival of 
magi from the East, presents the interest of the Gen- 
tle world in Christ. The magi are, so to spcak, the 

representatives of those pious Gentiles whose narnes 
are recorded in the Old Testament,—Melchisedee, 
Jethro, Ruth, Hiram, Job, Naaman, ete. To this 
class also belong, in a certain seuse, Nebuchadnezzar 
wd Cyrus. The same thread continues to run 
through the New Testament history, where we meet 
with the three helieving centurions and other picus 
Gentiles, and where the vision of a Gentile—the man 
of Macedonia—summons the Apostle to carry the 
Gospel into Europe, Acts xvi. 9. Thus the first 
chapter of our Gospel illustrates the hereditary bless- 
ing as contrasted with the hereditary curse; while 
the second proves, that although the heathen were 
judicially given up to their own wavs, there was 
among them in all ages a certain longing after, and 
knowledge of, the Saviour (Rom, i). The Jewish 
her editary blessing and the Genyle aspirations of 
nature together belong to what the Church calls the 
gratia praveniens, or prevenient grace. Among those 
who enjoved the hereditary blessing, prevenicnt grace 
wus continued in genealogical succession. They 
were a chosen race. In the Gentile world, the hope 
of a Saviour was planted here and there in chosen 
individuals, Yet, these two classes of believers are 
not entirely distinct from each other. Even the 
Gentile world was favored with Dright glimpses of 
Messianic tradition; while among the Jews, also, 
“prevenient grace,” in its highest manifestations, 
was accorded to chosen individuals, in whom it led 
to personal faith. In both these respects the scho- 
lastic view of Augustine (not of the Church in gen- 
era!) lags far behind the scriptural record of the 
riches of grace and of faith, and needs modification. 
The manifestation of Christ among the Gentiles, or 
the Epiphany (émidvea) of Scripture, is infinitely 
more grand and full than the medieval festival of the 
Epiphany. Still, the latter was a solemn testimony 

to the wondrous eflicacy of preparing grace, or the 
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and the unbelief of the Jews, bere presented in its 
leading features, has been fully verified in the course 
of history. See Rom. ix—xi. The Gospel of the 
Epiphany is also the Gospel of Missions to the 
Heathen. 

7. Heaven and earth, as it were, move around 
the holy chiid as around their centre. But this cen- 
(re repels whatever is dark and evil by the same 
foree with which it attracts every germ of what is 
noble and holy. 

8. The higher and spiritual import attaching to 
the designation, “King of the Jews,” appears even 
from the conduct of Herod. In his mind, the ex- 
pression is evidently equivalent with Messiah, and 
conuccted with spiritual rather than with temporal 
functions; otherwise the inquiry of the magi would 
have been treated as sedition. 

9. For a time it was thought that the holy child 
had been put to death in Bethlehem, or else that He 
had forever quitted the scene and settled in Egypt. 
Next we find Him growing up in obscurity at Naza- 
reth. Thus Christ may be regarded as the Prince 
of outcast children, such as Ishmael, Moses, Cyrus, 
Bomulug, ete. 

10. On the spread of the knowledge of Christ 
among the Persians and Mohammedans, comp. Heub- 
ner, p. 17. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The salvation of the world in the form of a child 

-1. concealed, and yet well known; 2. a child hated 
and feared, yet longed for and loved; 8. signally de- 
spised, and yet marvellously honored; 4. beset by 
extreme dangers, and yet kept in perfect safety.—The 
bely child viewed as the moving centre of the world 
in motion,—l. setting everything in motion; 2. at- 
tracting all that is congenial; 3. repelling all that is 
hosiile. Christ had come to the wise men before 
they came to Him,—or the mysterious working of 
prevenivnt grace.—The threefold knowledge of Christ 
ia the Gentile world: 1. Information by tradition; 
2. a star in the sky; 3. the influence of the Spirit in 
the heart.—On the Gentile world also a star, if no 
Lrizater light, shed its lustre.—The star of heaven 
ant the star of carth—In what sense are the wise 
men from the East to be regarded as really kings 
froin the Gentile worid?—In preaching to the 
heathen, let us bear in mind that there is a star in 
their irmamnent.—Let us go and meet the Gentiles.— 
Even the best among the heathen may serve as evi- 
@-nee of the spiritual destitution and need of the 
heatuen world.—The clearest light among the 
ovathen is but stari¢ht—Candid philosophy must 
lead to Christ.—Gonnine science, if true to its aim, 
points to the centre of all knowledge.—Every depart- 
ment of knowledge a mere potsnerd, unless complet- 
ed by fairh.—Nature’s testimony to Christ. 1. The 
Various stages in nature tending upeurd to what is 
@piritual, or to Christ. 2. By the travailing and 
groaning in pain of all nature, she points formard 
to salvation in Christ. 6. Torough the varied im- 
agery and symbols of nature, she points homexard to 
the spirit—How everything replics to the inquiry: 
Where is He that has been born King of the Jews? 
1], Scripture. 2. The scribes. 38. Even the enemies 
of the King Himself. 4. The starin the sky. 5. 
Tne convictions of the heart.-—Infimte importance 
of the ques:ioa: Where is the new-born King of the 
Jews? 1. Its deep meaning. 2. The eager interest 
attaching to it. 3, The glorious hope connected 
with in —The glory of the hing of the Jews, 


is the King of the Jews, or the Messiab ; 2. the King 
of all nations, or the Saviour of the world; 3. the 
King of kings and Lord of lords.—Jesus is still the 
King of the Jews,—a watchword for our missicnary 
enterprise.—The King of the Jews is not to be found 
at Jerusalem, the city of the King. —The alarm of @ 
tyrant spreads terror among his subjeets.-—Even in- 
quiry atter Christ alarms an unbelieving world.—The 
haured of the wicked must serve as testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel.—Herod consulting Scripture as 
if it had been a heathen oracle.—The value of lifclesa 
orthodoxy, and the worthlessness of lifeless theologi 
ans.—Those who are near are often afar off, and 
those who are afar off near.—The callous and un 
moved guides to Betlilvhem.—Without the licht ot 
Scripture, all the stars in the sky will not suftice to 
clear away our darkness.—If we but truly know that 
Christ has come, we shall soon learn where He is to 
be found.—The Gentile magi and the Jewish scribes, 
1, The former obtain, by their star, the Scriptures 
also; the latter lose, with the Scriptures, also the 
star. 2. The former become scribes (or learned ir 
the Scriptures) in the best sense; the latter magi, in 
the worst sense.—Jerusalem and Bethlehem, former 
ly and now.—Bethlehem and Nazareth.—Inconsisten- 
cy in the character of Herod. 1. Belicf in the letter 
of Scripture. 2. Unbclief in the spirit of Scripture. 
—The evil craft of Herod, and the pious simplicity 
of the magi.—Hypocrisy as the shadow of faith in 
the world. 1. It accompanies faith, as the shadow 
the substance, 2. It is a proof of the existence of 
faith, as the shadow is of the substance. 3. It van- 
ishes before faith, as the shadow before the sub- 
stance.—The devices of hypocrisy ia their might and 
in their impotence. 1. They are mighty in the 
world. 2. They become powerless before the power 
of God.—Hvpocrisy in its two most hideous forns: 
1, As unprincipled religious policy; 2. as unprin 
cipled political religiousness—The road to Christ, 
und the decisive contlicts by the way: 1. It is always 
a long journey; 2. it always continues the grand 
question; 3. it is always a path of severe self-denial; 
4, always a path full of dangers; 5. always a path 
abounding in obstacles; 6. always the only path to 
the true goal.—Recompeuse of perseverance in the 
path to Christ—great joy.—The star always rests 
over the place where Christ is—“ And they went 
into the house.” 1. What is suggested to us by the 
house? 2. What is suggested by those who enter. 
ed? °3, What is sucgested by their entering 9—The 
homage of the wise nen a sudden outburst of heart 
felt blessed faith: 1. In their beholding Christ; 2. in 
their falling down andl doing obcisance; 3. in their 
cordial homage, indicated by the noblest gifts.—The 
homage of the wise men indicating the order and 
succession of believing experience, 1. We behold. 
2. We fall down. 3. We present gifts.—The hom 
age of the wise men a picture of genuine and matur 
ed faith. 1, Vision issuing in humiliation and godly 
sorrow. 2. Adoration issuing in the jov of faith. 
3. Perseverance of faith issuing in self-dedication and 
works of love—The child with Mary, his mothers 
but not Mary, the mother, with her child (Marycla 
try).—The offerings of a grateful faith; gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh: l.as the noblest, 2. the most 
varied, 3. the most siznificant gifts.—The offering of 
a graceful hand, an expression of the dedication of 
the heart.—The earthly gifts of Christian gratitudg 
reflecting the heavenly gift of the Lord.—We are te 
offer unto the Lord that which we have.—Prophetie 


1. He, dreams in the history of the kingdom of God.—less 
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ed faith, with ite songs of the night.—The sleep of | themselves,—who teach others the way of salvation, 
the pious more profitable than the vigils of godless | without entering on it themselves.—The wicked em 
craftiness.—The discoveries of faith are not meant | ploy religion only as a means for their own ends.— 
for Herod nor for such as he.—The marvellous man- | The most blessed discovery of all is to have tound 
ner in which spiritual inquiry is directed from the | Christ.—Editication to be derived from the history 
native darkness of this world to the light of our eter- | of the wise men. They were, 1. wise men—philos 
nal home.—God's guidance is always toward Christ. | ophers: Thus should all who are truly wise, ete. 
—If God guide us, we shall always and certainly | 2. Rich and noble: Thus should all the great of the 
reach the goal.—The blessed return home.—Signifi- | earth, etc. 8. Strangers from a strange country: 
eance of Clirist’s first possession in connection with | Thus we who are near to Christ, ete. 4. They saw 
His first flight. It came, 1. at the right time; 2. | Christ only as a child in His lowliness; we, on the 
into the proper hands; 3. for the right purpose.— | contrary, ete. 5. They followed a small star; but 
The first property of the Church in its significance | our light is, ete. 6. They had a long and arduous 
with reference to all Church property in the world: | journey to accomplish; but we scarce require to 
1, It should be regarded as belonging to Christ; 2. | move a single stcp.—The glory shed on Jesus by 
it should be applied to the service of Christ; and | the arrival of the wise men.—He who follows the 
thus, 8. become a true blessing from Christ.—Divine | feeble glimmerings of spiritual light, will receive di- 
providence most clearly manifesting itself in its care | vine guidance to perfect light.—7Zrue Occult Science, 
over the life of Christ.—Christianity universal in its LITERATURE: Two sermons on the Epiphany by 
nature and aim. It comprehends: 1. heaven and | St. Augustin and Gregory of Nazianzen, in Aucusti: 
earth; 2. nature and Scripture; 3. the Gentiles and | “Collection of Patristic Sermons,” vol. i., p. 1W0.— 
the Jews; 4. the heart and the life; 5. redemption | Luther’s “Sermon on the Gospel of the Three Kings” 
and judgment. (the wise men).—Dispositions of Rambach, Reimhard, 
Heubner :-—Christ in the cradle was the terror of | etc., in Schaller’s “ Homilet. Repert.,” p. 48.—F. 
an unjust monarch on his throne.—The kings and | Mallet: The Wise Mfen of the East. A Christmas 
governments of this world may well tremble, and} Gz/t. Bremen, 1852 (10 Meditations). 
feel themselves insecure, if they are hostile to Christ. [Trench: Christ the Desire of all Nations, or the 
_ - Christ is still both the hope of the pious, and the | Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom, A Com- 
terror of the wicked, whose conscience everywhere | mentary on Matt. ii, 1-11. 4th ed., Cambridge, 
apprehends an avenger, and is alarmed by every | 1854.—P. S. 
passing event.—The living Saviour always puts old For Missionary Festtvals : Christ the desire and 
Adam in terror, and threatens to drive him from his | goal of all nations.—The star of the wise men.— 
throne.—Inconsistencies in the character of Herod: | AA/feld: The Gentiles, too, shall walk in the light 
Faith in the letter of Scripture,—resistance to God’s | of Christ —Udle: The firgt Gentiles, who sought the 
decrees.—We have here an instance of persons who | Lord.—Rudelbach: The glory of the manifestation 
point out Christ to others, without going to Him | of Christ. 


B. Crapter II. 13-23 (Luke ii, 40-52). 
(The Gospel for the Sunday after New Year or Day of Circumcision.) 


13 And when they were departed, behold, the [an] angel of the Lord appeareth to Jo- 
seph in a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and flee into 
Kgypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word: for Herod will seek the young 

14 child to destroy him, When he arose, he took the young clild and his mother by 

15 night, and departed into Egypt, And was there until the death of Herod: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have 1] 

16 called my son. Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of [by] the wise men, 
was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the children? that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof,? from two years old and under, according to the time 

[7 which he had diligently inquired of the wise men. Then was fultilled that which was 

18 spoken by Jeremy?’ the prophet, saying, In Rama was there a voice heard,‘ lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be 

19 comforted, because they are not. But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the 

20 Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, Saying, Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and go into the land of Israel: for they are dead which [who] sought 

21 the young child’s life. And he arose, and took the young child and his mother, and 

22 came into the land of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign [reigned] 
in Judea in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: notwithstand- 
ing, [and] being warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of Galilee: 

23 And he came and dwelt in a ¢ity called Nazareth: that it might be ‘fulfi:.ed which was 
spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene. 

2 Ver. 16.—[Better: all the male children, ravras Tots waidas. Lange: alle Knahen.—P. 8.] 
2 Ver. 16.—[/n all its bordera, in all the neighborhood.) 3 Ver. 17.—[Jeremiah.) 


* Ver. 18.—(Proper order: A’ toice was heard in R, Comp. Jer. xxxi. 15, The best editions om!t Spjvos «al 
lamentation and.—l’, 8.] 


CHAP. IT. 18-28. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 18, Behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth.—Though the wise men had withdrawn 
from the influence of Herod, the child was still in 
danger. It may be presumed that the wise men and 
the child’s parents had conversed together about 
Herod, and that the magi had begun to entertain 
strong suspicions of his intentions. Probably Jo- 
seph and Mary were to some extent relieved when 
the wise men left the country without returning to 
Herod. Still, the anxious vigilance of Joseph con- 
tinued unabated ; and it may be regarded as an evi- 
denee of his devotedness, that he again received in- 
struction and direction by a vision in a dream. He 
did not hesitate for a moment, but immediately fled 
with the child and its mother. 

Vers. 14, 15. Egypt was the only possible place 
of refuge. It was situated near the southern frontier 
of Judiea. Following this direction, the fugitives at 
once withdrew to a distance from Jerusalem. Fre- 
quented reads Ted through the desert into Egypt. 
There they would find a large and more liberal Jew- 
ish community under the protection of a civilized 
government. The supposition that this account was 
invented for the purpose of fulfilling the passage in 
Hosea xi. 1 (which, in the text, is quoted in accord- 
_ance with the original Hebrew), is entirely incompat- 
ible with the seupe and meaning of the narrative. 
Even supposing the story to be legendary, it would 
have ill accorded with the anxiety of Joseph and 
Mary about the child to represent them as undertak- 
ing a journey for the purpose of fulfilling a prophe- 
ey: especiilly one which, in its literal sense, referred 
to the bringing of Israel ‘out of Egypt (comp. Ex, iv. 
22; Jer. xxxi. 9). The Septuagint translation has 
ra rexva avrov (of Israel), As, however, the flight 
and the return had really taken place, the Evangel- 
ist, whose attention was always directed to the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, might very properly call attention 
to the fact, that even this prediction of Hosea had 
been fulfilled. And, in truth, viewed not as a verhal 
but as a typical prophecy, this prediction was fulfill- 
ed by the Hight into Egvpt. Israel of old was called 
out of Ezvpt as the son of God, inasmuch as Israel 
was identified with the Son of God. But now the 
Son of God Himself was called out of Egypt, who 
came out of Israel as the kernel from the husk. 
When the Lord called Isracl out of Egvpt, it was 
with special reference to His Son; that is, in view 
of the high spiritual place which Israel was destined 
to occupy. In connection with this, it is also impor: 
tant to bear in mind the historical influence of Egypt 
on the world at large. Ancient Greck civilization— 
nay, in a certain sense, the imperial power of Rome 
its 1f—sprung from Evypt; in Ezypt the science of 
Christian theology and Christian monasticism origin- 
ated; from Eycypt proceeded the last universal con- 
queror; out of LE zyvpt came the typical son of God to 
found the thvocracy; and thence also the true Sen 

of (iod, to complete the theocracy. —According to 
traditien, Christ stayed at Matarea in Eevpt, in the 
sicinity of Leontopolis, where, at a later period, the 
Jewish temple of Onias stood. See Schubert’s Reise 
a dus Morgentand, ii. p. 179. 

Ver. 16. That he was mocked, éveraly@n— 
eufscitird, made a fool of.—The word is frequently so 
osed in the Septuagint. “The expression is here 
moplaved trom Herod’s point of view.” 

From two years old, ard dierors, ae. waid6s.— 
From two seers old down to the youngest male child 


3 


on the breast. It follows that the star had been scen 
by the wise men for about two vears before their ar 
rival at Jerusalein. The massacre of the children at 
Bethlehem has been regarded as a myth, chiefly be. 
cause Josephus makes no mention of it. Thus even 
Meyer doubts the historical truth of this narrative, 
since Josephus always relates cireumstantially all the 
cruelties perpetrated by Herod (Antiq. xv. 7, 8, ete.) 
But that he recorded so many, searecly implies that 
he meant to relate every instance of his cruelty. It 
is farther argued, that, if the massacre had “been a 
historical fact, it would, on account of the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, certainly have been men- 
tioned by the Jewish historian.” We infer the Op- 
posite. From the pecutarity of the occurrence, it 
would have been impossible to mention it without 
furnishing a more direct testimony, either for or 
against the Christian faith, than Josephus wished to 
bear. The eupposition that the massacre was not 
openly and officially ordered, but secretly perpetrated 
by banditti in the employ of Herod (see Leben Jesu, 
ii, p. 112), is not “gratuitous,” but sugeested by the 
text (Adcdpa AxpiBwoe 5 amoarelAas dverAev), Nat 
that we draw any inference from the confused ac 
count in Macrobius * (see Meyer, p. 174); the Gos- 
pel narrative can, however, easily bac with it. 

Vers. 17, 18. Then was fulfilled, ¢fc.—The 
prediction i in Jer. xxxi. 15 is here quoted fr eely from 
the Septuagint. This is another fulfilment of a typ- 
ical, not of a literal, prophecy. The passage primar 
rilv ‘refers to the deportation of the Jews to Babylon. 
Rachel, the ancestress of Benjamin, who was buried 
near Bethlehem, is introduced as issuing from her 
grave to bewail the captivity of her children. The 
sound of her lamentations is carried northward be 
vond Jerusalem, and heard at Rama—a fortress of 
Israel on the frontier toward Judah, where the cap 
tives were collected. The meaning probably is, that 
the grief caused by this deportation, and the conse 
quent lamentations of the female captives, was such 
as to reach cven the heart of the ancestress of Ben- 
jamin (which here includes also Judah), As used 
by Jeremiah, it was, therefore, a figurative expression 
for the deep sorrow of the exiled mothers of Judah, 
But in the massacre of the infants of Bethlehem this 
earlicr calamity was not only renewed, but its de 
scription vevified in the fullest and most tragic man- 
ner. Rachel’s children are not merely led into exile; 
they are destroyed, and that by one who called him- 
self King of Israel. Accordingly, Rachel is intro- 
duced as the representative of the mothers of Beth- 
lehem lamenting over their children (Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and many others). The picture of La- 
chel herself issuing from the grave and raising a 
lament, indicates that the greatest calamity had now 
befallen Judah.—The words Opijvos kai ave wanting 
in Codd. B.Z., ete., and in several translations. 

Ver. 20, They are dead vwrho, efc.—In the vi- 
sion a scriptural expression is usea, Ex. iv. 19, which 
must have becn familiar to Joseph. On the horrible 
death of Herod, amid alternate designs of revenge 
and fits of despair, comp. Joseph. Avtg. xvil. 18, 
i: 9,8; De Bello Jud. 1, 33, He diced at the age 
of 70, in the 387th year of his reign. 

Ver. 22, But when he heard that Archelaus, 
cte.—: After the death of Herod, his kingdum was di- 
vided among his three sons by Augustus, Archelaua 


*# Of Angustrus: © Cum andisset, inter pneros. quos in Sy 
ria Herodes, rex Judaeornimn intra bimatum ey interflel, 
Alium qregie cjus uecisui, ait, melius est, Herodis porcur 
esse, Qual filium.”” 
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obtained Judea, Idumaa, and Samaria; Herod Anti- | planation, by showing that the original name of thr 


pas, Galilee and Per@a; Philip, Batanea, Tracnonitis, 
and Auranitis. Herod and Philip received the title of 
Tetrarch, Archelaus obtained at first the designation 
of Liknarch (Joseph. Antig. xvii. 11, 4). The tide of 
King was to be afterward conferred on him if he de- 
served it by his services. Put. nine years after his ae- 
cession, Augustus banished him, in consequence of the 
complaints of the Jews about bis cruelty, to Vienne 
in Gaul, where he died (Andig, xvii, 18, 2; De Bello 
Jud. ii. 7,3). Like his tather, Archelaus was a sus- 
picious and cruel tyrant. Accordingly, Joseph was 
afraid to remain in Judiea with the hely child. Ap- 
plying to the Lord for cuidanee, he was directed, in 
another dream, to settie in Galilee. This was the 
fourth revelation with which he was honored. It 
implies that a high tone of srirituality pervaded his 
soul. The ever-watchful solicitude of Jos. ph for the 
safety of the child of promise might serve as the rat- 
ural groundwork for these communications, while 
the repeated revelauions vouchsated during his noe- 
turnal thoughts show that a providentia specialissi- 
ma watched over the life of the Divine child. Such 
prophetic dreams exhibit the connection and co- 
operation of a special Divine providence with the 
most anxious vigilance on the part of the servants 
of God. Nor must we torget the connection betwecn 
the devotedness of Joseph and the fond anxiety of 
Mary.—These four dreams occurred at considerable 
intervals of time. 

Ver, 23. A city called Nazareth.—The town 
was situated in Lower Galilee, in the ancient territo- 
ry of the tribe of Zebulon (Lighifoot, //ore Hebr. p. 
915), to the south of Cana, not far fron) Mount Ta- 
bor. It Jay ina rocky hullow among the mountains, 
and was surrounded by beautifil and grand seenery. 
The modern Nazareth is a small, but pretty town. 
According to Robinson, it has three theusand inhab- 
itants (sce Schubert ii. 169 ; Robinson, iii. 421, Ene. 
ed. ii. 353; and other books of travels), Compare 
also the article in Winer and other Encyels. The 
name of Galilee was derived from EBEP » Which orig- 
inally sixnifics a cirele,—hence Galilee, the circuit or 
surrounding country. The whole country received 
iis name from the district, which was afterward 
named Upper Galilee, as distinguished from Lower 
Goillee. Accordingly, in common conversation, the 
term Golilee was used to denote Upper Galilee, or 
the Galilee par execllence, This explains such ex- 
pressions as Matt. iv. 12 and John iv. 43. One 
migut be said to go from Nazareth to Galilee, just as 
we micht speak of travelling from Berlin to Prussia 
(Proper), or from Geneva to (the interior of ) Swit- 
zevland, “The word Nazareth is supposed to be 
derived from 7¥2, serculus, virguitum, as the sur- 
rounding district abounds in brushwood or shrubs ; 
Burekhiardt, ‘ Reisen, ii, 683 (Matt. ii, 28 is an alla. 
sion to “X32. surcudus, in Isa, xi. 1, which Hofmann, 
in his ‘ iWerssaqung, ii, Gf, denies on insuflicient 
grounds).” Winer. 

Hie shall be called a Nazarene.—.\s the 
word Nazarene is not employed in any prophctic 
passage of the Old Testament to designate the Mes- 
sinh, various explanations have been proposed :—1. 
According to Jerome, some “eruditi Hebrwi” had 
before his time traced the term to the expression "33 , 
sprout, in Isa, xi. 1, by which the Messiah is desig- 
nated; which view is followed by many modern ex- 
positoras, as also by Piscator and Casaubon, Heng- 
wtenberg, in his Christulugy, ii 1, suppuris this ex- 


place was “¥3, and not P™%). 2. Chrysostom 
and many others after him, consider the words in 
question a quotation from a proplictic book bow lost, 
But in quoting trom the Old Testament, the inspired 
nd = M 
penmen evidently regarded the Cld Testament canons 
as closed, and referred only to books which had bees 
received into it. This also dis; oses of the opinior 
that, 3. The quotation is trom some apocryphal book 
(Gratz, Ewald), Scull more untenable is, 4. the no 
tion that the term Nazarene is equivalent to 4°13, 
For Jesus was neither a Nazarite (Matt. xi. 19), nor 
is He so called in any prophetic passage. This 
vague conjecture is rendered even more innprebable 
by the sueeestion of Ewald, that the quotaticn waa 
taken from a lost apocryphal book, in which the 
Messiah was represented at His first appearance as a 
Nazarite, and that from this verbal similsrity the 
Evangelist had derived his reference to Nazareth 
5. Some commentators have given up the idea of 
verbal reference. They argue that, the expressiag 
Nazarene was used by the Jews to designate a slight 
ed person; and the Messiah is represented as suck 
in Ps, xaii., Isa. lili, (Michaelis, Paulus, Rosenmiiller, 
ete.; comp. the author’s Leben Jesu, vol. ii, p. 48), 
This, or the explanation (1) proposed by Jerome, 
sceins the most likely. Meyer supports the allusion 
to “S$; by referring to the similar expression MS. 
(Isa, iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxili. 155 Zech. ii. 8, vi. 
12), which would also aceount for the use of the 
plural number—“spoken by the propficts.” Rut. it 
secms to us impossible to suppese that the allusion 
of the Evangelist should have been based merely on 
the siidarity, and not on the meaning of the tro 
words, Such a view could neither be reconciled 
with the suggestion of Meyer about Zonach, nor 
would it tally with Isa. xi. 1, where the term "33 
is used only in allusion to, but not as a designation 
of the Messiah; so that the idea of a mere verdal 
fulfilment is out of the question. The canclusion at 
which we have arrived is, that the thle Nazarend 
bears reference to the outward lowliness of the Mucs- 
giah ; accordingly, the "%2 in Isa. xi. 1 is analogous 
to the expressions used in Isa. lili. 2, and to other 
descriptions of the humble appearance of the Mes- 
sian. In other words, the various allusions to the 
despised and humble appearance of the Mcgsiah are, 
so to speak, concentrated in that of Newer. The 
prophets applied to Him the term branch or bush, in 
reference to His insignificance in the eyes of the 
world; and this appellation was speciaily verified 
when He appeared as an inhabitant of despised Nazas 
reth, “the town of shrubs” (Leben Jese, vol. i, 120 
ff.). 

Mever has recently repeated the assertion. that, accord - 
ing to the account of Matthew, Bethlehem, and rot: Nuzae 
reth, was the orteinal residence of Jeseph und Mary: ana 
that, in this respeet, there is a discrepanes between Matthe vw 
ane Luke. This commentator controverts the view of Ne 
ander, Ebrard, Heottmann, and others, who have suceessiniiw, 
as We think, reesached the statemenis of the two Lvaences 
lists (see Leben Jesu. ii, 122) Tn reply, it may be sumeient 
to say, that in all probability Joseph amt Marr deemed it 
theirduty to reside at Bethlehem after the birth of Teste 
until otherwise directed, more esbecisiv as the mnt had 
been directed to Bethlehem in their scareli after the Messlaly 
Indeed, Matthew hianself furnishes the key for solving tae 
apparent dimentty, when he mentions it as a new cireurye 
stanee that the birth of Christ took pines “at Becleheni 
A ciserepancy eocld only have been abeved if coserh aod 
Mary bad. in the first chapter, been rep vesemted as cesti: 3 
at Bethlebem. On the ether band. ft fp easy te account Qo 
the special netice of the town of Nazorein in Le Pusse Tree 
fure ur, as the Evangelist wisbed to call atleuiion iu the cur 
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sums'ance of Christ's residence at Nazareth, and to tne pro- 
hetie allusions thereto. ; 

The following appears to have been the chronologtcal 
ordvr of eventsi—Soon after the birth of Christ the wise 
men arrived from the East. This was followed by the flizht 
Into Exypt. and the sojourn there, whieh must have been 
very brief, as Herod's death oecurred soon afterward, The 
presentation in the temple must have taken place after the 
return. as. aceerding to the law, it could not oceur before 
the fortieth dav, but did neat necessarily take place on that 
div. After the presentation, Joseph and Mary settled in 
Gililee: and there, at Nazareth. the Lord resided for thirty 
vears (see my Leven Jesu, vol. ii. 110). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Joseph’s dreams, in which angelic communica- 
tions were made for the deliverance of the holy child, 
afford us a glimpse into the spiritual nature of man, 
and into the spiritual world beyond. A contest en- 
sues between the kingdom of light and the kingdom 
of darkness about the holy child. The craft of Herod 
assumes the form of satanic rage. The Jewish scribes 
have been successfully duped by him, and made sub- 
servient to the purposes of the tyrant. By their 
seriptural reply to his inquiry they have unconscious- 
ly delivered the infant Messiah into the power of the 
crafty monareh. But the deep and earnest spiritual. 
ity of the pious heathen worshippers proved suflicient 
to defeat his plans. Warned of God in a dream, 
they escaped from the meshes of his iniquitous poli- 
ey. By an unusual route they returned into their own 
enuntry, and, to appearance, the holy child was sate. 
But Herod’s fury knew no bounds. The thought of 
having been outwitted by the magi was an additional 
incitement to wreak his vengeance on the object of 
their veneration. He now employed a band of rufh- 
aus as the instruments of his last desperate attempt 
on the lite of Jesus. No doubt he expected that in 
the slauchter of the infants of Bethlehem the infant 
Jesus would perish. Thus did the kingdom of dark- 
bess put forth its utmost efforts, which, on the other 
hand, were counteracted by those of the kingdom of 
Uehet. But if the powers of darkness proceed warily, 
those of licht act still more warily, The calculations 
of a sleepless policy were batted by the sleep of the 
pious. On the nature and significaney of dreams, 
ace Sehubert’s Symbolik des Traumes; and the 
anthors dissertation entitled: “Von dem zmiefachen 
Bewnszisein,” ete, in the “ Deutsche Zeitschrift fur 
chrivl.che Wissenschaft und chrisiliches Leben,” Ber- 
lin, 1451, N. 30 ff On angelical communications, 
sce the anthor’s Lehen Jesu, 1, 48. 

In regard to the intlience of the spiritual world 
on the human mind, the following principle may be 
laid down: The more vividly the soul is roused in its 
jamost bein by wants and perplexities around, the 
more are we prepared for influences from the spirit- 
gal world, good or evil, according to the spiritual 
eomilition of the soul. Again, in proportion as the 
enivitaal condition of the soul is undeveloped, though 
eariest in its aspirations after Grod, or as a person is 
exerosscdl with cares and toils in the ordinary course 
ot tia ifs, the more Hkely is the influence of the 
av iritual world to be felt in dreams and visions of the 
pout. As instances in point, we may here refer to 
the westatic state of Havar, of Gideon, of Mary Mag- 
daleve, of the Chrisdan martyrs in the Primitive 
Caurch, of the French Camisardes, [the Seotch Cov- 
evanters}, the Junsenists, and others, 

2. The anxious care of Joseph for the safety of 
the child and its mother may be regarded as a proof 
thet Divine Providence always raises up faithful ser- 
vacis to protect aud to promote His own kingdom, 
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and with it the spiritual welfare of inankind. But 
in this instance the salvation of the world was cen 
nected with the safety of a babe, threatened by the 
craft of a despot, whose dagger had on no other co 
casion missed its mark. Hence the care of Provi 
dence for the safety of this child was unremitting: 
Joseph’s vivilance did not cease even in his slecp, 
while the mother’s solicitude was undoubtedly stil? 
more eager. Every other consideration seeins sec. 
ondary to that of the safety of the child. Thus bas 
the Lord ever prepared instruments for His work. 
By God’s grace, devoted and faithful servants have 
never been wanting in the world, and the Sing Etoe 
nal has always had Hi8 faithful ones, 

3. The tractate of Lactantins, de morte persecu- 
forum, commences with an account of the death of 
Herod. It is a tale of persecution and retribution, 
renewed in every age. - 

4. The mysterious import of Egypt in the world’s 
history appears constantly anew. “ Out of Ly upl 
have I called My son,” igs an expression which per- 
vades the whole course of history. But this calling 
implies not only the Son’s residence in Egypt, but 
also his departure from it. 

5. The wail of Rachel is here a symbol of the 
sympathy of the theocracy in general, called forth by 
the sulferings inflicted by the outward representatives 
of the theocracy on its gennine children. The wail 
of Rachel is renewed in the Church as often as tho 
witnesses of the truth are put to death by carnal and 
worldly men, who profess to be the representatives 
of the Church. 

6. We do not include the slaughtered infants of 
Bethlehem in the number of Christian martyrs prop- 
erly so called, as they did not of their own free chvuice 
and will bear testimony to the Saviour.* They per- 
ished simply because they were male ehildren—chil- 
dven of Bethichem, under two years of age. er 
they have been justly considered the prototypes o 
Christian martyrdom (feast of the Innocents, Deo, 
28), as they were cut off, 1. in their innocency ; 2. as 
children of Bethlehem, and chiidren of the promise ; 
3. from hatred to Christ; 4. for the purpose of with- 
drawing attention from the flight of the boly child, 
and to secure His safety in Egypt. 

7. Nazarcth is the perpetual symbol of the out- 
ward lowliness and humble condition of Christ and 
of Christianity in the world. It is the emblem of 
that poverty which apparently so ill accords with the 
exalted nature of, and the depth of spiritual life 
brought to light by, the Gospel. But what to the 
world seems unfitting, is in reality, and in the sight 
of God, most fitting; for Chrisdanity is based and 
rearcd on deepest humility. Hence the path by 
which God leads His elect is first downward, and 
then upward; both the descent and the ascent in- 
creasing as they proceed, as we see in the history of 
Jacob, of Joseph, of Moses, of David, and of othe s. 
The prophets were fully and experimentaliy acquatiat- 
ed with this fundamental principle of the Divine gov- 
ernment. Hence they prophesied of the lowliness 


*(The Church distingnishes and celebrates 8 threefuld 
martyrdom: To omartyrdem both fr awedd and tn fact — box 
tival of St. Stephen the protomartyr, Dec. 26) 2. martyrdom 
in will, aera not in fet.-- Pestival of St. John the Beane 
velist, Dee. 272 3. mactyrdom du fieg, theusb net in wilh 
The Innocents’ Day, Pee. 2 These three festivals follow 
Christinas, beeause Christian martyrdom was regarded as a 
celestial birth, which is the consequence of Christ's terrestrial 
birth. Christ was born on earth that His saints might he 
born in heaven.—On the Holy Ennecents compare the old 
wem of Prodentins: Satrede tiores murtyrum, and Juba 
iebles Christian Year, p. 44.—P. 8. 
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of the Messiah during the earlier period of His life, 
of His subsequent humiliation, and of His death at 
the conelusion of His earthly career. 

8. In the life of children, as in that of mechanics 
and laborers, the mind is tuken up during the day 
with surrounding objects. Henee their inner life dur- 
ing the night is more widely awake and susceptible 
to dreams and visions. This is the basis fur the 
prophetic dreams of Joseph in the Old Testament, 
anid Josept in the New. 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The homage which Christ receives is the ground 
of his persecution and sufferings; but persecution 
and sufferings always lead to more abundant glory. 
—The wise of this world are unable to protect Jesus 
and His Church. For this purpose God employs His 
heavenly messengers, and His despised children on 
varth.—Divine Providence brought to nought all the 
designs of the wicked aguinst the life of the holy 
ohiid.—Children as under the protection of angels, — 
Warniag angel-voices during the course of our life.— 
Obedience to the voice of the Spirit.—Joseph’s awak- 
ening in the morning. A short time before, he had 
risen to vindicate the mother: he now rises to rescue 
the child with its mother.—ITow the whole day is 
blessed when commenced with faith and obedience. 
—Joseph the model of all foster-parents.—Sacritices 
fur the Lord are the noblest gain.—The holy flight 
of the Lord in its happy results.—The holy with- 
drawal of the Lord the emblem of every holy with- 
drawal: 1. of that of the Old Testament prophcts 
2. of that of Christians; 3. of the spiritual with- 
drawal from the world in the inner lite.—Evvpt, the 
land of tombs, the cradle of God’s people.—The per- 
secuted Church of God ever at home with the Lord : 
1. in flight; 2. in the desert; 3. in a strange land. 
~The Lord continues, while all who rise against Him 
perish.—The children of Bethlehem as types of Chris- 
tiun martyrdom. 1. They are, so to speak, the seal 
of the faith of Old Testament believers in the Mes- 
sinh. 2. They confirm the faith of believers in all 
time coming.—Christ among the children of Bethle- 
hem. 1. They die for Him, in order to live for Him, 
2. He lives fur them, in order to die for them.—No 
expenditure of blood ‘and tears can be too great for 
the rescue of Jesus: fi beeause His life is the ran- 
som of the world; 2. because His life transtorms 
every sacrifice of ‘bleud and of tears into life and 
blessedness.—The death of children is of deep im- 
port in God's sight.—Lamentation in the Church of 
God. a. The cry of Abel for vengeance ; 6. Rachel's 
cry of sorrow; ¢. Jesus’ ery of love.— They are 
dead which sought the young child’s life.” Thus it 
was (1) formerly. Thus it is (2) still, Thus it will 
be (3) at. the end of time.—Archelaus his father’s 
sun, 1. Personal guilt; 2. hereditary guilt; 5. the 
judgment.—The savor of despotism banishes happi- 
ness trom the land.—Christ the Nazarene: 1. as an 
inhabitant of the earth; 2. as an inhabitant of Ju- 
dua; 3. ag an inhabitant of Galilee ; 4. as an inhab- 
itant of Nazareth; 5. as the carpenter's son even in 
Nazareth.—The lowliness of Jesus prefigured His 
bumiliation, but also His exaltation.—The obscurity 
of Christ, implving, 1. His ignominy: 2. His satety ; 
8 His ornament.—dJesus the great teacher of bumil- 
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ity. The thirty vears of Christ’s obscurity the foun 
dation of His three years’ manifestation.—The inward 
unfolding of Christ had to be guarded from the in- 
fluences of a corrupt world, and of corrupt ccc.esias- 
tical institutions.—Christ the Divine nursling under 
the fostering care, 1. of pious maternal love: 2. of 
the anxious solicitude of (:od’s hidden ones; 3. of 
nature in all its beauty and grandeur.—Christians es 
Nazarenes in the train of the Nazarene.—Nazareta 
itself usually does not know the Nazarene.—The hea 
venly youth of the Lord a mystery of the earth.— 
The glory of God in the lowliness of Christ.—The 
Joseph-dreams in the Old and the New Testament. 
Starke :*—Joy and suffering are ut all times next- 
door neighbors, When faith is strengthened, trials 
wenerally. ensue. The Lord knows how, at the right 
moment, to withdraw His own from danger, and how 
to anticipate the enemy.—God often wonderfully pro 
tects his own by small means and humble instru 
mentalities, as he protected Jesus through the instru 
inentality of Jogeph, a carpenter.—W hoever will love 
the infunt Christ must be prepared to endure, for His 
sake, every sort of tribulation.—Jesus has sanctified 
even the aiHictions of our childhood.—No sooner are 
we born again trom on high, than persecution arises 
against us.—Rcjoice, ye who suffer with Christ. 1 
Pet. iv. 13.—If thine own people will not bear thee, 
God will provide a place for thee even among stran- 
gers. Rev. xii. 4-6.—Tvrants must die, and thy suf- 
ferings will come to an end, Job v. 19.—What the 
enemies of the Church cannot accomplish by craft, 
they attempt to citect by force —If we suffer with 
Christ, we shall also reign with Him. 2 Tim. ii. 11. 
Heubner :—Providence watches over the lite of 
the elect.— Augustin: O parvuli beati, modo nati, 
nondum tentati, nondum luctati, jam coronati.—The 
kingdom of light was from its very commencement 
assailed by the kingdom of darkness.—In times of 
suffering the disciples of Jesus have often been obliged 
to shelter their light in the retirement of secret. asso- 
ciations, and in strange places of refuge.—Joseph an 
example of obedient trust in God amid signal dan- 
gers.—* Duties are ours, events are God's.” (Cecil.) 
—Herod a warning picture of a hardened, hoary sin- 
ner.—Mary the model of suffcring mothers, —What 
trials a pious mother may have to endure !—The early 
death of pious children a token of Divine favor to- 
ward them.—The wickedness and violence of men 
are of short duration; God will always gain the day 
against them.—Let us affectionately remember what 
protection our heavenly Father has accorded us from 
our youth upward.—The wonderful guidanee of God 
experienced by the pious. —Srhliermacher’s Predig- 
ten (vol. iv.): The narrative in the text a picture of 
sin, which ever attempts to arrest the progress of 
Christianity — Winmer: One Lord, one faith. The 
iscry of those who harden themsely es, as apparent, 
1. in their angnish during life; 2. in the folly of all 
their measures ; 38. in their despair in death.—Jtein- 
hard: On the dealings of God with our children. 


* (The Edinb. transl. antformly has Qarcke, following the 
first edition. Duta. Lange. in the second edi. as also in ger 
the other vols. of the Conn, changed it into Starke. The 
difference in spelling arises from an ineonsistene v of Starke 
himself. or his printer, in the various volumes of the Syropsa@ 
Bitliothece Lec tied, Wis last mode of spelling, however 


Was Sturke, which is aiso etymologicully moro correct.< 
P.5.] 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


IN ENTERING UPON HIS MINISTRY, JESUS REMAINED STILL UNKNOWN, EVEN TO THOSE 
WHO HAD HUMBLED THEMSELVES AND PROFESSED PENITENCE IN ISRAEL. IN THR 
BAPTISM UNTO REPENTANCE, HE RECEIVED HIS SOLEMN CONSECRATION UNT@¢’ 
DEATH; WHILE AT THE SAME TIME HE IS OWNED AND GLORIFIED BY THE FATHER 
AS HIS BELOVED SON,*THE WHOLE BLESSED TRINITY SHEDDING THEIR LUSTRE 
AROUND HIM, AND HIS ADVENT BEING ANNOUNCED BY HIS SPECIAL MESSENGER 
JOHN. 


-Cuaprer III. (Mark i. 1-11; Luke iii. 1-22; John i. 19-84). 


Summary :—This section gives an account of John the Baptist as the forerunner of Jesus, and of his ministry, which com 
menced by calling the people to repentance, and subjecting them to a general purification, preparatory to the advent os 
the Messiah. His ministry culminated in the baptism of Christ Himself. whom John recognize by miraculous tokens 
from heaven, and proclaimed on this occasion as the Measiah. The section is divided into two parts: Jolin as foreruns 
ner of the Lord, and as preacher and baptist,—(1) in his relation to the people; (2) tn his relation to the Lord Himself, 
or the baptism and glorifying of Jesus. We note the murked contrast between the baptism of Jesus and that of the 
Pharisees and Saddacees. 


A. Cuaprer III. 1-12. 


In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, And 
saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that was 
spoken of by the prophet Esaias [Isaiah], saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. And the same 
John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey. Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region round about [the] Jordan, And were baptized of [by] him in [the] 
Jordan, confessing their sins. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducces 
come to his’ baptism, he said unto them, O generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance: And 
think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to [for] our father: for I say unto 
you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And now 
also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. I indeed baptize you with Un 
water unto repentance: but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes ° 
am not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you with [in] the Holy Ghost, and with fire: 
Whose fan zs in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his [threshing-] floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
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1 Ver. 7.—{Lachmann aid Tregelles omit avrov; Tischendorf retains it.—P. 8.] 
3 Ver. 11.—{Literally: sandals, 1. e. soles merely, of wood or leather, bound under the feet; hence Swo3d7jyaTa from 
bwodéw. But the C. V. is mure generally intelligible and may be retained.—P. S.] 


of their thirtieth year. According to the law of 
Moses (Num. iv. 3, 47), the age of thirty was required 
for commencing the exercise of the pricstly functions. 
The Levites (ch. viii. 24) could not enter on their 
duties before the age of twenty-five. Subsequently, 
however, this was reduced to the age of twenty (1 
Chron, xxiii, 24; 2 Chron. xxxi, 17), Although 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 1. In those days, 595 0°0"3 , Ex. ii. 11, 
23; Isa. xxxviii. 1—This indefinite mode of mark- 
ing time always refers to a preceding date. Here the 
reference is to the residence of Jesus at Nazareth 


during the period of His obscurity; the contrast 

heiny all the more striking, when we bear in mind 

that during that season His inner life was maturing 

to the full glory of His theanthropic consciousness. 
For other explanations of é» rais jyep. éx. comp. 
ever, p. 79.) 

“From the narrative of Luke we learn that John 
the Baptist was about half a year older than Jesus. 
The dates between the commencement of Christ's 
ministry and that of His forerunner also correspond. 
It is not probable that either John or Jesus would 
have entered on their ministry before the completion 


there was no law confining the exercise of the prophet 
ie Office either toa particular age, or even to the male 
sex, it seems natural that persons who claimed pub- 
hc authority a3 prophets would wait till they had 
attained the canonical age for the priesthood. On 
the other hand, neither John nor Jesus could have 
been more than thirty when they entered on their 
ministry. According to this calculation, Jesus must 
have commenced Ilis public eareer in the year 780 
from the foundation of Rome (see Leben Jesu, vol. i, 
p. 161), and John a short time before. From Luke 
iii, 1, we infer ‘bat Juhn began his ministry “a the 
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fifteenth year of the reien of Tiberius. But Tiberius 
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pentance, he announced to them the near approach 


was associated in the empire two vears before the | of the kingdom of heaven (the kingdom of the 3fes 


death of Augustus, that is, about the year 765, Ac- 
cordinely, it is upierstood that Luke reckoned the 
reien of Tiberius from that year. This makes John's 
munisiry commence in 77). 

In the wilderness of Judah (Jude. 1.16; Josh. 
Xv. 61).—It was also called Seshanon, 1 Sam, xxiii, 
193 xxvi.1, 3.) It consisted of a rocky district in 
the eastern portion of the territory of the tibe of 
Judah, toward the Dead Sea. Ina this district the 
town of Eneedi, and other places mentioned in the 
Old Testament, were situated, Josh, xv. 62; Jude. i. 
16. It terminated on the northwest in the wilder- 
ness of Thekoa; on the southeast in the wilderness 
of Engedi, the wilderness of Ziph, and the wilderness 
of Mara. See the corresponding art. in the Enevels, 
Tradition, however, attaches the designation of “the 
wilderness of John” not to the places where he ex- 
ercised his ministry, but to the district where from 
early youth he lived in retirement (Luke 1. 80). This 
Wiltigrness Was situated amid the mountains of Ju- 
dia, about two hours to the southwest of Beille- 


hem, The term “wilderness” (TZ73, as distin- 
guished from Mi7s , a s/enpe) was given to a dis- 
trict Which was not regularly cultivated and inhabit- 
ed, but used for pasturage (from 727, to deze), be- 
ing generaily widhout wood and defcetive in water, 
but not entirely destitute of vegetation, 

John the Baptist.—The Hebr. name 4:m%s 
“the Lord graciously gave,” * is akin to the Phoenician 
and Punic tricrm. John, the son of Zacharias 
the pricst, and of Elizabeth (Luke i.), a near kins- 


 ) 


man of Jcsus, and oniy six months older than He 
(Luke i. 36), was born, according to ral:binical tradi- 
tion, at Hebron, but according to modern expositors 
at Jutta, in the tribe of Jndah. From earlicst child- 
hood he was ef a thoughtfil disposition, and lived in 
retirement in the wilderness (Luke i. 80) as a Naz- 
arite (ver. 15), agreeably to the Divine ordinance. 
There the spiritual gifts with which he had been en- 
riched by the Holy Ghost, who had sanctified him 
from the womb, developed and took shape in con- 
formity with bis high and holy calling to prepare the 
wiy for the Messiah. In his own person he embod- 
ied, so to speak, the Old Testament dispensation in 
its legal bearing, just as the Virgin Mary embodied 
and represented the evangelical aspect of the Old 
Testament as set forth in Abraham and the prophets. 
Jolin was the personilication of Old Testament right- 
eousness according to the law; Mary was the per- 
sunitication of Old Testament faith in the promise, 
and of deep and earnest waiting for the promised 
Balvation, Henee John appeared in Isracl as the 
preacher of repentance, and the baptist.¢ He com- 
meneed his public ministry in the wildemess of Judiea 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of the Emperor Tibe- 
nus, appearing in the garb, and following the manner 
of lite, of a Nazarite. Summoning the people to re- 


* (The German Gotthold, Gottlich,] 

t (Jolin represents also the prophetic or evangelical ele- 
mentof the Old Testament reheion by peinting to "the 
Limb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.’ He 
an:ted the spirit of Moses and that of Isainh. and stood near- 
est to Christ, who was the end of the law and the proniise, 
dlenee he is eailed the greatest among these that are born of 
women, and vet, us sc belonging to the preparatory dispen- 
satien of the Old Testament, less than the least in the king: 
dom of heaven (Matt. xi11). The comparison is not one of 
rsonul merit, Vut OF stuuc-puint au 


b's 


vilicial pusiticn— 


siah—Dan. ii. 445; vii. 13, 14). On the desert bauks 
of Jordan, in the solitary district near Jericho, he 
began what, from its special Divine appointment, and 
the prophetic authority with which it war adminis- 
tered, was really a ner ordinance—the baptism unto 
req niance, and admission into the kingdem of nea- 
ven, With a view to the reccption of the coming Mes 
siah, His baptisw implied that the whole prey le 
Were unclean, and, in their present condition, unfit 
for the kingdom of heaven (according to Haggai ii 
14). So tar as Israel was concerned, the rite origi 
ated in the Levitical lustration appointed for the un 
clean (Gen. xxxv. 23 Ex. xix. 10; Num, xix. 735 Ju- 
dith xii, 7; Joseph. de bello Jud, ii, 8. 7; Wetstein 
in loc. ; Nork, Miythologisches Werterbuch, Wusser- 
taufe, ete.). But it also bore analogy to the svmbol- 
ical purifications, by water and otherwise, common 
among the various nations of the world, and to the 
haptism of Jewish proselytes,® viewing these cere 
monies in the light of the predictions of the prophets 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Isa. xliv. 3; Zech. xiii. 1). This 
baptism Was administered by inmersion, and not 
merely by sprinkling. It denoted purification by, 
not only washing, but by submitting to sufferings 
uhin to death, So far as is known, this rite was not 
accompenicd by the usual seeritices 5 but the deepest 
spiritual part of the sacrificial service—the confession 
of sins—preeeded the immersion, This contession 
of sins, however, was not mace over the head of an 
animal, as in the Levitical sin-ofterings (Lev. xvi. 213 
Num. v. 7), because the spiritual truth, that le who 
offered the sacrifice must himself be the sacrifice, or 
offer up himself, was nearing its grand realization, 
In one respect, however, the baptism of Jolin resem. 
bled the sacrificial services of the priests, as Jobn 
administered the rite of submersion himself; where 
as, in ordinary lustrations, the person to be baptized 
sprinkled himself with the water of baptism. The 
immediate object of Johw’s baptisin was to prepare 
the people tor the Messiah and the kingdom of hea- 
ven (Matt. ii 11); its final and highest ol ject, the 
manifestation of the Messiah to His people (John i, 
31; see Leben Jesu, ii, 4623 iti, 49) The Lord's 
manifestation to Jukn, and the public witness of the 
Baptist to Jesus, as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world, completed the prophetic mession 
of John, This appears from the fact, that henceforth 
the rite of baptism and the most distinguished of 
John’s disciples became connected with Jesus Him- 
self, 

Meanwhile John pursued his ministry even be- 
yond its goal, which had now been reached. Lis 
Course Was, In Consequerice, INarked by seme decree 
of hesitation, although his sole and earnest dcsire 


* This view ware for a long time generally entertained 
(for example, by Selden, Lighifoot, Danz, Ziesler. ete ds tut 
hus Jatterly been called in question by Schneckoubourger 
(Dues ilten ier wud, Proselutentaufe” Berl. Pees), by 
Mever, and others, on the ground that "the earliest mention 
of baptism in the case of Jewish proselytes oceurs in tne 
Gemara Bahrl, Je hanoth, 46, 2, while neither Phiie, Jesee 
pPbus. ver the older Tarzumes refer to such arite, Tt seeme 
to have originated after the destruction of the temple. Bee 
fore that. proselvtes were admitted by cireumeision aud the 
oft ring ofa snerifice, Which latter, like every other seerisery 
Was preceeded by a Levitieal prrifleation with water, whiel 
the proselyte administered to dimeclti" But this very hiss 
tration was the germ of the hater bapti-m of proselytes, only 
that it forreed an adjunct of circumeision, and not of the sae 
ritice Which was offered. After the destruction of the tem: 
ple. When sacrifices cessed, the rite of baptism necessarily 
deguered much greater Vaportance than tormenrly. 
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atill was to prepare the way of the Lord, and to pro- 
mote His cause (John i. 36; iii, 23; Matt. xi. 3). 
But the manifest contrast between the baptism of 
John and that of the disciples of Jesus,—between 
John’s disciples and those of the Lord—between the 
tisid asceticism of the former, and the sociel, genial 
ie rortment of the latter,—suggested comparisons 
witich, from the legal notions of the Jews, led to 
conclusions derogatory to the teaching of Christ, and, 
in the end, even to the rejection of both teachers, 
Besides, this contrast between the Old Testament 
type of righteousness and that of the New, subse 
quently gave rise to odious dissensions, and at a later 
period induced sume of the disciples of John to aban- 
dun Jesus, and form a sect, which still waited for 
the coming of the Messiah, or even acknowledyed 
John as its Messiah (see Giescler, Nirchengese Aichie 
i. 6%). This result, however, the Bi: iptist had not an- 
ticipated, when continuing the exercise of his minis- 
trv. lis sole and crowing aim was to accelerate the 
triumph of Messiah's kingdom. Henee his denuncia- 
tions of wickedness became more and more vehe- 
ment. His denunciation of the adulterous connec- 
tion between Herod Antipas and his brother Philip’s 
wife led to his imprisonment. Like his prototype at 
Horch, he could not understand or fall in with the 
Divine arranyement of events. In order to bring 
about an immediate and full manifestation of jude- 
ment and vengeance, the Baptist now despatched his 
embassy to Jesus (Matt. xi.), to induce the Messiah 
at once to reveal His power. Such being his views 
and motives, the scene at Horeb was once more en- 
acted (1 Kings xix.) It was necessary that not only 
the contrast between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, but the spiritual superiority of Jesus, should 
be fully exhibited. It was not in his intellectual dis- 
cernment, but through his feelings, that John erred 
in regard to Jesus: he was “offended” whiere, in 
analuzous circumstances, Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
Mary, and Peter stumbled. With divine gentleness, 
Jesus corrected his mistake; and this correction 
eerved at the same time as his vindieation before the 
people. Jolin is the greatest among the prophets of 
the Old Covenant; but the least im the kinedom of 
beaven—in the New Covenant—is greater than he in 
all that is distinctive of the New Testament, espe- 
cially in clearness of faith and patience of suffering. 
Those who } tmacine that there is an inconsistency be 
tweer. John’s testimony, John i. 36, and his message, 
Matt. xi. 3, apparently forvet that this testimony was 
the utterance of his loftiest faith, while his subse 
quent embassy was that of his deepest temptation. 
Nor is there any ground for maintaining that the 
Darrative of John and those of the synoptic Gospels 
ditt¥er io regard to the Baptist. That Christ consid- 
ered the cause of John as identified with His own, 
and the Baptist himself as His forerunner and ser- 
vant, appears from the fact, that He treated the ini- 
quitous execution of John, which Antipas was in- 
duced to order, as an act of hostility against Himself 
and His kinzdom (Matt. xiv, 13). For historical de- 
tails, comp, the article in the Enevelops. See Joseph. 
tle xviti, 5, 1 (also a monograph by Rohden, 
- se Hennes der Tanter,” Luheck, 1838). 
er. 2. The kingdom of heaven (of the hea- 
eens, Twy opsrav).—Viewing the kingdoin of God 
in it2 entire historical extent and development, we 
Mark in it two perivds, In the first it appears in its 
typical form, as the Old Testament theocracy ; in the 
second, as the kingdoin of heaven, » Baaivcia Tay 
wpaver. The contrust between the new manifesta- 
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tion, and the old form of the kingdom, had alreads 
been specified by Daniel (ch. it. and ch. vii). The 
use of the plural number in the original—the hing. 
dom of the heavens, which also occurs in the Lord’s 
Prayer—may be explained by the conception of 
seven heayens (comp, 2 Cor, xii, 2: “the third 
heaven"), but especially by the fact, that the king. 
dom of God extends, in its various spheres, through- 
out infinity. The kingdom of heaven, as appeare 
trom the prophecics of Daniel, is the kingdom of 
the Messiah; while the Lord’s Praver tcaches us 
that it is the kingdom of God's Spirit, in which 
the will of man is made conformalle to the wih 
of God—a kingdom which comes from heaven, is 
heaven on earth, and ends in heaven, The expres 
sion is only found in Matthew (and in the rabbinical 
writings); but the same idea pervades the whole New 
Testament, where it frequently recurs under the des- 
ignation Of BaciAeia tov Ocvt, or BamA. Tov Xpiwrov, 
or sometimes simply “the kingdom.” Matthew no 
doubt chose the expression “ kinedom of heaven,” in 
order to distinguish the Christian kingdom of God 
more fully trom the Jewish theoer racy, ‘(Monograph : ‘ 
Fleck, De Reqno Divino, Lips. 1829.Y 

The contrast between the common Jewish ex- 
pectations of the Messiah’s kingdom (or the revela- 
tion of the Messiah with miraculous signs from hea- 
ven, resuscitation of the race of Abraham, war and 
victory over the Gentiles, subjugation of the Roman 
world to the Jews, a reign of a thousand years, ete.), 
and the kingdom of heaven in its true and spiritual 
manifestation, is already clearly indicated by the 
preaching of John. It has sometimes been said that 
the repentance inculeated by John was merely that 
of the Old, not that of the New, Testament. But, 
even granting this, we must remember that John 
cherished the : spiritual views of repentance propound- 
ed by the prophets, and not the common legal no- 
tions of the Jews, and that he represented the Old 
Testament in its point of transition to the New. The 
Baptist evidently regarded repentance as a jetavoeiy 
—a chance of mind. He was aware of the difference 
between mere outward and real repentance—between 
transient feelings and that deep change which mani- 
fests itself by corresponding fruits of righteousness, 
His idea of repentance exceeded the outw ard require 
ments of the Mosaic law as much as his rite of im- 
mersion that of sprinkling. In his view, repentance 
mmplicd an entire renunciation of the world—dying 
to the old, and consecration to a new life. Besides, 
it is important to bear in mind that the Baptist seems 
to have already, in some measure, realized the rejec 
tion of the unworthy portion of the race of Abraham, 
end the calling of the Gentiles, But the great point 
of distineticn lies in this, that the repentance which 
he enforced must have sprung from faith in the pre- 
dictions regarding the coming Messiah. The circum. 
stance, that Josephus, in his notice of the Baptist 
(dlefig. xvill, 5, 2), omitted any allusion to John’ 
testimony to the Messiah, is readily explained from 
his perfidions subserviency to Roman domination, 
which led him to renounce every hope dear to the 
Jewish heart and people. 

Ver. 3. For this is he that was spoken cf by 
the prophet Isaiah, Isa. xl. 3.—The quotation is 
mnade by the Evangelist, and not by the Baptist. In 
this case, also, we have the fulfilment of a typical, 
not a verbal propheey. In its primary historical ap- 
plication, the passage (Isa. xl. 3, quoted from the 
Reptuaciat) contains a summons to prepare the way 
of Jeuovgll, who was about to bring back His people 
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from exile. There is an allusion to the well-known 
Oriental custom of preparing the way for princes in 
their travels (Wetstein 21 doc.). The summoning 
voive is that of a herald. The application of the 
passage by the Evangelist shows that, in his mind, 
the advent of Christ was that of Jehovah Himself, 
and the true deliverance of God’s children from bon- 
dave; and that he regarded John as the real herald 
of the Lord. Many expositors of the original passage 
join the expression, év 7% éphuw, with éromdcate ; 
but the Evangelist evidently connects it with Buarros, 
as John was actually in the wilderness. The sense 
would be the same in both cases, the object of the 
Evangelist being to give a symbolical import to the 
wilderness where the Baptist exercised his ministry. 

What Isaiah uttered as a typical prophecy, be- 
canie a distinct prediction in Malachi (iii. 1), who re. 
garded the mission of the forerunner of the Lord as 
corresponding to that of Elijuh, and hence assigned 
to him even the name of Elijah (iv. 5). It is 
not to be supposed that the prophet referred to 
two forerunners,—one heralding the Lord’s coming 
to deliver His people, and merely resembling Elijah ; 
the other, Elijah himself, come to make preparation 
for the day when Messiah should return to Judge the 
earth. The prophet evidently regarded the day of 
judgment and the day of deliverance as the same. 
dinilarly, the angel Gabriel also referred to John’s 
ministry as a fulfilment of the prophecy regarding 
Elijau: “He shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers” (Mal. iv, 6, comp. Luke i. 17), Lastly, 
Christ Himself blended the two predictions of Mala- 
chi, and applied them to the Baptist (Matt, xi. 10, 
comp. ver. 14 and ch. xvii. 11). Among Jewish 
theologians, different views obtained about the return 
of one of the old prophets preparatory to the coming 
of Messiah (Berthold, CAristologie, p. 68). 

Ver. 4. The same John had his raiment, etc. 
—The expression implies that, as in the case of Eli- 
jah (2 Kings i. 8), the austere, ascetic appearance of 
the Baptist corresponded with the character of his 
preaching, being an emblem of renunciation of the 
world, and of repentance. (1.) is (peculiar and 
distinctive) dress was of camel’s hair. Not of cam- 
el’s skin, but of camel’s hair, from which a coarse 
kind of cloth, used for clothing and for the covering 
of tents, was manufactured (see Meyer, p. 83). (2.) 
He had a leathern girdle. (8.) His food consisted 
of locusts, axpides. “‘Several kinds of locusts-were 
used for food, especially by the poorest of the pco- 
ple. Lev. xi. 22; comp. Plin. Hist. Natur, vi. 35 ; 
xi. 32, 35. This is still the case in the East, espe- 
cially among the Jower classes. After throwing 
awuy the wings and legs, they cover the body with 
galt, and eat it either boiled or fried. (Niebuhr, 
* Jerse, 1. p. 402, ete.) The older expositors, under 
the impression that locusts were unfit for eating, 
conjectured that the original reading must have been, 
not axpides, but éyxpides, cakes, or xapides, shrimps, 
or something else. But these conjectures do not de- 
serve further consideration.” See Meyer, p. 83. (4.) | 
Wild honey was also part of his food. The question | 
bas been started, whether this honey was derived | 
from trees or from bees? The latter flowed in abun- 
dance froin clefts of rocks in the wilderness; the | 
former was a kind of honey which issued from fig- 
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Ver. 5. Then went out to him, etc.— That ie 
to the banks of Jordan, J39°77 (Gen. xiii. 10, 11: 
1 Kings vii. 46; 2 Chron. iv. 17), from 35" to run 
or flow (as the German Rhein from rinnen). For a 
description of the scene, sce Winer and other Ency- 
clops. and geographical works, especially Robinson ; 
comp. also a beautitul sketch of the quiet around the 
scene, in the Travels of Pastor Schulz of Mihlheim, 
Note particularly, that Jerusalem herself, the holy 
‘City, goes into the wilderness as a penitent,—the 
wilderness being considered, according to Old Testa- 
ment notions, a3 an unclean locality, the habitation 
of demons (Lev. xvi. 21). A prelude this of Christ 
going forth to Golgotha, and of Christians going “ be- 
yond the camp,” Heb. xiii. 13. Hence also Jerusa- 
lem is first mentioned, though in strict historical suc- 
cession it would have been: the district about Jor- 
dan, Judea, Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. And were baptized, immersed, in the 
Jordan, confessing their sins.—Immersion was the 
usual mode of baptism and the symbol of repent. 
ance. According to Meyer, repentance was symbol- « 
ized by immersion, because every part of the body 
was purified. But, in that case, the whole body might 
have been washed without immersion. We must 
keep in view the idea of a symbolical descent into 
the grave, or the death of sin, although this view, as 
expliined in Rom. ai., could not yet have been fully re- 
alized at the time (comp. Leben Jesu ii. 177. See also 
Ebrard, Wissensch. Avritik 257, who maintains that’ 
John fully understood the import of Christian bap- 
tism, and administered it accordingly). A full cone 
fession of sins accompanied the act of immersion. 
The compound éfouodoyornevor denotes public con- 
fession. Hence it may perhaps be inferred that the 
confession was definite and specific,—the more so, as 
we might otherwise infer that a Jew would on such 
an occasion confess his special sins rather than his 
general sinfulness. The particular form of confessioh 
was, however, undoubtedly left to each individual. 

Ver. 7. But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, etc.—Circumstances 
now arose of a character to perplex the Baptist about 
the propriety of his administering baptism. When 
the Pharisees and Sadducees presented themselves, 
he might refuse to administer the sacred rite, for 
which their impenitence rendered them unfit; while, 
on the other hand, a baptism of repentance seemed 
inapplicable in the case of the Lord Jesus. 

The Pharisees, Talm. j"1"b; according to 
Suidas, apwyouevor, separated, distinctively pious, 
from 08, to separate or divide,—not from the Par- 
ticip, Act., “those who divide or make sharp distine- 
tions ” (teachers of the law), but from the passive or 
reflective form, in the sense of “separating them- 
selves.” They did not, however, constitute a sect, 
but a school or party, actuated by the most intense 
sectarianism. They were the living expression of 


| outward, traditional, and legalistic Judaism; and 


their strict separation was in reference to Gentiles, 
Samaritans, publicans, and sinners. They prided 
themselves on the most rigid observance of those 
legal prohibitions and lustrations, prescribed in theix 
traditions, which detracted so gricvously from the 
spirituality of the law, and perverted its object. Om 


_ their history, doctrines, and religious and politica) 


trees, palms, and other trees. Meyer adopts the view | 
of Suidas, that it was honey from trees; but surely 
it is necdless to discuss whether the Baptist used one 
or both kinds of honey. 


importance, see Josephus, Antig. xiii. 5, 9; xiii, 1O. 
5, etc, Their true character can only be thoroughly 
gathered from the Gospels, from the narrative of owe 
R | Lord’s sufferings, from the Acts of the Apostles, ang 
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ihe history of Ebionism. Compare the article on t'1e 
subject in Winer [and other Encyclups.}, and also the 
anthor’s Leben Jesu ii. 1, p. 15, the Gesch. dex apos- 
tol, Zeitulters, i. p. 296, [and works on Jewish His- 


Ty J- 

Tne Sadducees, ZadSounator (derived, ac- 
eording to Epiphanius, /feres. i. 14, awd dtxaroou- 
rns, t. ¢ from PS, but, accarding to Jewish 
tradition, from a person called Zadvk).—They were 
the party opposed to the Pharisees. On negative, 
antitra‘litional, foreign, and philosophical grounds, 
they rejected not only traditionalism, but also the in- 
apired writings, except the books of. Moses ; and de- 
nied, along with the authority of the prophet s, all the 
deeper truths of revelation, such as the immortality 
of the soul, and the resurrection, and its higher 
manifestations, such as the apparitions of angels. 
On all these points comp. Winer [and other Ency- 
clops.], and the passages of Josephus relating to the 
Bubjcct, ete. 

The third school or religious party of the Jews 
at this period, the Assenes, constituted a regular and 
fully organized sect. Comp. regarding them, Joseph. 
De Belo Jud. ii. 8; Ant. xiii. 5,9; and Philo’s 
dissertation: Quod omnis probus liber. The Es- 
senes (a name derived from dais, or I°OM, or better 


from NOX, to heal—hence the healers, Dipaweveas) 
did not submit to John’s baptism. This is easily 
accounted for from the fact, that daily lustrations 
formed part of their ordinary religious observances. 
Hence they probably considered themselves as far 
beyond the baptism of John, which was only once 
administered, and, as a community, prepared to re- 
ceive the Messiah. Lastly, from their blending of 
Alexandrian philosophy with Jewish notions of legal 
puritications, their views and expectations concerning 
the Messiali must have undergone considerable moui- 
fication. 

These three parties represented the three great 
deviations from the spirit and tendency of genuine 
Judaism. The Pharisees, like the Roman Catholics, 
exalted tradition into revelation, and auperstitiously 
based their whole system on the ‘principle of a right- 
eousiiess procured by external observances. The 


Sadducees limited revelation to the law of Moses, and, 


degraded the Mosaic faith into a rationalistic morali- 
tv, a mere obedience of the law. The Essenes com- 
bined their Oriental and Alexandrian theosophy with 
revelation, excluded the idea of typical sacrifices, in- 
troduged] dualistic doctrines, and based on it an eso- 
teric righteousness peculiar to the members of their 
religious order. The Essenes formed a distinct sect; 
and, although the closest approximation in the syra- 
gogue to a deeper and more spiritual view of Juua- 
ism, and in some measure even anticipating the idea 
of a universal priesthood (as Ritschl has shown), they 
also adopted a greater admixture of views entirely 
heathen than any other school. Hence the idea of 
any connection between them and Christ, or even 
Jobn, cannot for a moment he entertained (a state- 
ment, however, which does not apply to the later 
fillowers of John). By their lifeless orthodoxy, the 
Pharisees perverted Judaism itself into a sect; while 
the Saiducees formed an accommodating, negative, 
and sectarian party, who considered themselves, and 

acte:] chiefly as, a philosophic school. 

The ai.thority of John as a prophet, which, ac- 
cording: to this passage, seems at first to have been 
recognised by a large portion of the dominant par- 


at least private deputation, from the Sanhedrim, re 
ccived a serious blow when John commenced his de 
nunciations. The dislike thus engendered became 
strengthened and rooted when the scribes saw Him 
whom John announced as the Messiah of Israel,— 
one so entirely different from what they had expeet 
ed; and lastly, when the Baptist promulgated views 
wholly opposed to those of the Pharisees on the 
question of divorce, and, consequently, fell a victim 
to the resentment of Herod and his wife. Accord. 
ingly, when afterwards challenged to give an opinior 
on the divine authority of John’s baptism, the Pbari 
sees declined to do so. Luke (vii. 30) refers to th 
subsequent attitude of the Pharisees and seribes ir 
reference to the baptism of John. 

It deserves notice, that Matthew does not repeat 
the article before Zaddoun.; “he includes them and 
the Pharisces in one and the same unworthy cate 
gory.” 

Ver. 7. When he saw them come é¢r! rd 
Bdaxwtiopna.—The meaning is not, against the baptism, 
as Olearius and some others would interpret the pas 
sage. The contrary is to be inferred from what tol- 
lows: who has warned yvouf The expression does 
not, however, denote simply their coming for the pur 
pose of being baptized. The Baptist regards them as 
unfit and improper candidates who presented theme 
selves for baptism only to strengthen their self-right 
eous conceit. The suggestion of Mever (p. 86), that, 
immediately on their arrival, they were deterred by 
John’s denunciations from submitting to baptism, is 
equally unfounded. Such conduct would have placed 
them in open conflict with the Baptist; a course 
which even prudence forbade. But the effect of these 
denunciations was to diminish, and ultimately to stop, 
the crowds, belonging to their party, which had flock- 
ed to the scene of John’s ministrations This ex- 
planation removes the imaginary contradiction, which 
some have pretended to discover, between the narra- 
tive of Matthew and that of Luke, Schneckenburger 
in favor of Luke, de Wette in favor of Matthew. 


According to Luke iii. 7, these denunciations were 
addressed to the multitude (tots dxAois) ; according 
to Matthew, to the Pharisees and Sadducees. Their 
interest in and sanction of the movement, no doubt, 
attracted crowds to the place of baptism. The pres- 
ence of a multitude thronging to submit to what, after 
all, was to them only an outward rite, ill accorded 
with the real aim of John, who was anxious not for 
a general profession, but for individual conversions. 

O generation (brood) of vipers.—Tlevr qua- 
ra ¢x.:dvmwy denotes persons at once deceitful and 
malicious. Isa. xiv. 29; lix. v.; Ps. lviii. 5. The ex- 
pression would convey to an Israclite the idea of re- 
presentatives of pernicious doctrines and principles,— 
instruments of the kingdom of darkness, Such were 
preéminently doomed to punishment. Gen, iii. ; 
Matt. xiii. 41; 2 Thess. ii., etc.—Who hath warned 
you ?—An indication of his distrust of the sincerity 
of their ostensible motives. It could only have been 
by a special miracle that you would have been direct 
ed hither by the Spirit of God.—To flee.—To fice, 
and thus to escape from, 72 M75, The infin. Aorist 
denotes their being already ostensibly in the uct of 
fiecing—F'rom the wrath to come, azd rijs 
mMeAAovons Opyns.—The wrath, or the holy penal 
justice of God, is here identified with punishment it 
self. Rom. i. 18; Eph. ii. 3, 

‘Ver. 8. Bring forth, therefore.—Od», a conclu 


ties, and whicd probably occasioned the embassy, or : sion relating partly to the charge brought against 
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them, and partly to their profession of repentance. 
Fruits.—Prover, suitable fruits. Comp. Aatt. vii. 
17 tf, also with special reference to the Pharisees. 
Such cood fruit as could not be produced without an 
entire change in the trnit-tree itself. 

Ver. 9. And think not—do not imagine you 
night say within yourselves: é., think ; 
{E23 "SN, to say in one's heart: Ps, iv. 4; x. 6; 
xiv. 1 . Matti ix. 21; Luke tii. 8s vii. 49.—We have 
Abraham for our father ;—i, e we shall be saved, 
because, as descendants of Abraham, we are licin- 
bers of the theocracy, and partakers of the proiuise 
given to our father. This view is clearly propounced 
in later rabbinical writiags, See Meyer, p. 87. Cor- 
pare John viii. 80; Rom.ix, As to ‘the eenuine chil- 
dien of Abraham, see Rom. iv.—God is able.— 
God's almighty power and liberty are not Tnnited by 
hereditary right. He may reject them as spurious 
chiklren of Abraham ; and, on the other hand, He is 
obie to create ont of the stones in the wilderness 
gennine children of Abraham by faith, 7 ¢, to trans- 
form uneultivated portions of the human race, —tun- 
doubtedly a reference to the calling of the G cntiles. 

Ver. 10, And now also the axe is laid, ete.— 
The preeeding sentence oniy implicd that the punish- 
ment of the spurious descendants of Abraham was 

ssible, that now under consideration asserts that 
It was not only possible, but near,—nay, that it had 
already begun, Hence the use of the present tense, 
Now already the axe lies at the root of the tree, 
ready for its work of destruction, The statement 
implies that they are unfruitful trees, or trees of a bad 
kind (ech. vii. 14). The punishm ent will equally de- 
scend on all; every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit, ete. This evidently refers to the exchision of 
the unbelieving Jews from the kingdom of dfessiah. 

Ver. 11. I indeed baptize you in (¢-) water 
(immersing vou inthe clement of water) unto repen- 
tance.—The Baptist thus declares that he is not the 
judge, and, at the same time, that by his baptism of 
water he does not secure their salvation, but merely 
calls them to repentance, Lastly, he teaches them that 
his was merely a symbolical and temporary mission 
as fhe forerunner, to prepare for the higher mission 
of the Messiah. He that cometh after me (imme- 
diately following me), = the Jéexsiah, The Bap- 
tist here describes his personal relation to the Mes- 
siauh: I am not worthy to bear His sandals, to 
carry them and to take them away—in Mark and 
Luke, to tie on and to unloose. Among the Jew 
Greeks, and Romans, this was the function of the 
meanest slaves. (See Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, Jahn.) 
—He proceeds to point out the relation of his bap- 
tism to that of Christ. He shall baptize, or im- 
merse, you in the Holy Ghost and in fire.—He 
will either entirely immerse you in the Holy Ghost as 
pcnitents, or, if impenitent, He will overwhelm you with 
the fire of judgment (and at last with hell-fire). This 
interpretation of the expression “fire” has been pro- 
pounded by many of the Fathers (some of whom 
however, referred it to the fire of purgatory); and 
among modern expositors, by Kuinocel, Schott, Nean- 
der [: de W cette, Meyer}. But some commentators— 
among them Erasmus Chrys., Calv., Beng., Olshaus., 
E} rard, Ewald, Alford, W ordsworth ]—apply the ex- 
pression to the kindling, sanctifving fire of the Holy 
Ghost, The warning tone of the passage, and the ex- 
pression unquenchable fire, in ver. 12 
this interpretation.* 
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rupi are omitte d, probably from the erroncous suppo 
sidion that they were equivalent to Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 12. Whose fan.—Here we have anuther fig. 
ure of judement, showing, even in a more striking 
manner than the preceding, the neeessity and pro- 
priety of sich judement. The theoeracy is the hus 
bandry of God. But if the wise husbanciuian remover 
from his garden all such trees as mercly encumbet 
the ground, much more will he in harvest-timie sepa 
rute on the threshing-tloor the wheat frem die cha 
and deal with cach according to the rules of husben 
dry. But the theocracy, or the kingdem of God, is 
with great propriety represented as God's special 
ficld, of which both the sowing and the harvest are 
His (Matt. xin. 3). The fan in His hand, or the in- 
strument for the separating or purcing, is the word, 
or the preaching of the Gospel. —Threshing-floor 
aAwy, {7h—a circular space, beaten down or paved, 
on the farm, The corn was cither trodden by oxen 
[or horses], or crushed by means of a threshing, 
sledye drawn by oxen [or horses]. Robinson, ii. 6u6, 
The threshing-floor denotes Messiah's sphere of ac- 
tion (fawald)—the boly land in an ideal rather than 
a material and literal sense (Meyer); not mapkind 
(Baumearten-Crusius), or the Jewish people (Ge 
Wette) The extent of this threshing-floor neeessa- 
rily increases from century to century. The starting: 
point was the land of Judwa ; the farthest verge is the 
earth's remotest boundar y,—being then cround beaten 
for threshing, and no longer a field which requires to 
be sowed. The purging of the threshing-floor is effect- 
ed by separating the wheat and the chatf of the 
sheaves collected on it. He will S:ana@apiCery, 
i¢., thoroughly purge.—The Wheat.—True and pen- 
tent believ ers, the precious, pure produce of God's 
husbandry.—The garner, aro@y«7, the granary; 
usually dry, subterranean vaults. An enblom, first, 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth; and, sccoudly, 
of the heavenly inheritance.—The chaff.—In the 
widest sense, whatever is crushed, cut small. Tere 
it means the whole refuse of God's husbandry : First, 
the agencies apphed to bring out the wheat; and, 
secondly, the persons whose hearts have clung to 
these agencies alone, and who, by their vain, formal 
services, have themselves become chaff, Whatever 
is to he ‘assigned to the fire, the judgment-tire (Mal. 
iv. 1), hell-fire (Matt. xxv. 41), 1 is chai Chaff was 
used for fuel.—The expression, unquenchable fire 
(see Isa. Ixvi, 24), pomts beyond the figure to the 
reality, although it denotes, in the first place, the vio- 
lent, uncontrollable blaze of a straw fire. Wien the 
fiery judgment beging, it continues withuut interrup- 
tion, till the unquenchable fire of Gebeuna is kindled, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The almost simultaneous appearance of two 
such personages as John and Jesus indicated that 
this was a unique period of extraordinary commotion 
in the history of the world. John the Baptist was 
the personal embodiment of the Old, Christ that of 
the New, Testament; and as John was the forernn- 
ner of Christ, it follows that the Old Testameit was 
the forerunner of Christ in respect of the inward and 
spiritual obedience and rightcousness which it de> 
manded. This spiritual lezalism John represented, 
just as the Virgin was the representative of the prow 


when they ure clearly united in UMES, and by the copulative 


Kal (not the disjunctive #, ant). Moreover this pup) 
was Titernlly fhifilled on the day of Pentecost, when the Holy 


It fs harsh to seyarate “the Holy | Scirit desecnded upon the disciples in tougues cf tire, Seta 
ts reterring lo opposite classes of persous, i ii, 3—P. 5.) 
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rhetic hope and the evanvelical aspirations of the 
ine Testament. Hence, Mary brings the Lord to 
the people; John brings the people to the Lord, 
But both were merely the means for introducing the 
New Testament and the Lord: He Himself is the 
new and perfect revelation of the divine, theanthrop- 
ic, and rectcerning lie.—The contrast between John, 
the rizid preacher of repentance, and Jesus, the gen- 
tlhe prea teher of the kinitom of heaven, had already 
been typiied ameng the ancient prophets by the 
ghailar contrast between Elyah and Elisha, Elijah, 
for the most part, performed miracles of venreance 
anil judcment, pointing forward to the final catastro- 
phe, the fiery julgment, and the end of the world. 
Hence he was appropriately sna'ched from the world 
in a fiery chariot. On the other hand, Elisha per 
formed, for the most part, miracles of mercy and de- 
liverance, thus preparing the way for the Messianic 
prophets. This contrast in the typical missions of 
E:yah and Elisha was itself an emblem, which had 
its cntize fulfiiment in the great contrast between 
Ol! and New Testament times, as exnibited in the 
twofold advent of the Baptist and of Christ. 

. The Old Testament contains the most variod 
references to. the New, by its promises, its law, its 
types, and its prophecies. 
ence, however, 1s that with which it closed, present- 
Inv as it did, in the person of the Baptist, the most 
faithful embodiment ot the old dispensation, Thus 
the relation of the Baptist to Christ was that of the 
Oli Testament itself to the Saviour. The grand mis- 
sion of John was the baptism unto repeniance. Its 
elements and commencement existed in the Old Tes- 
tament; but the oruinance itself can only be under- 
stood if viewed as a new act of Divine revelation, a 
Divine mission, a prophetic creation. Tis real im- 
port appears fromm the declaration that the whole 
people of Israel were utterly unclean. Once of old 
they walked over the dried bed of Jordan: now 
they must be immerse! in the current of Jordan in 
their od state, iu order to come out of it thoroughly 
renewed, But tis declaration of the Baptist impiied 
also the idea, that mere legal lustrations were incapa- 
* bie of prriffing the pesple,—a truth which was also 
conveved to their minds by the soicmmities of the 
great day of atunement (Lev. xvi). Lascly, all this 
In dicated that the baptism unto repentance was it- 
self only a syimbol, betng an outward expression of 
the fac, that legal ins:itutions were incapable of de- 
livering the Jewish nation from sin. Accordin:ly 
the bapism of John was at the same time a baptisin 
vaio repentance and in preparation for the coming 
of the Slessiah, and its last and highest aim was to 
point the people to the person of the Messiah. 

3. That Juba appeared in the wiljcrness as a 
preacher of repentauce, and there adminisiered his 
sive of purificadon, is another evidence of the great 
chanze which the views of Isracl were about to un- 
dereo, According to Old Testament ideas, the eamp 
would be considered clean, and the wilderness un- 
lean (Lev. xvi.). This, however, is now reversed ; 
end Jerusaieim must go forth to the wilderness , there 
to seek her puritication, Typically, this contrast 
peiuts forward to Golgotha, to the accursed place 
Willour Ue city, and to the Church of Chiist dis- 
owne.| and exccuimunicated by the synagogue. But 
ft also points backward to the voice of him who eried 
ip the wilicrnes, Isa. xl 8 (corap. John i, 23). 
Ayain, the wilicrness is a symbol of the nation it- 
aeit, or at least of the state of the Jews at the time. 
ln tbat wildcrovss the prophet can find no path tor 
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the advent of the Lord. Hence a way has now to be 
prepared for Him by repentance; and this forms the 
burden of his message. Such was the grand mission 
of John: his work and cominission was mainly, if 
not exclusively, to call to repentance. Besides the 
svipbolic characcer attachmig from its nature to a 
wilderness, the ; sojourn of Jubn in the desert pointed 
to those Geeper experituees, resulting from coniem 
pintion, retirement, an? coustant prayer, which marked 
the spiritual deve Jopme nt of genuine ‘Sudaiem even 
at an earlier period (Moses, Elijah, Jolin, Christ, the 
sae 

4. The expression, “ Pepent ve,” 
with “ Do penance,” * 


is not equivalent 
The original means, Change 


your minds, your mode of thinking afd of Viewing 


thinys,—not a order that the kingdom of heaven 
may come, but Accause it is coming or approaching 
(for the kingdom of heaven is at hand). This 
chance of mind could only spring from a sense of the 
free mercy of God in manifesting the kingdom of 
heaven, and from the revelation of Christ in Hig 
grace and truth. Nor can it ever be otherwise; for 
Withont repentance, change of mind, conversion, re 
generation (John iii), it is impossible to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

6. We have alre ady indicated the peculiar mean 
ing attaching to the expression, Aigdom of God, ag 
distinenished from the kingdom of heaven. The 
former is the general conception and includes the 
entire kingdom of God, in every sense and bearing. 
Thus the theoeracy was the kingdom of God in its 
typical and Old Testament form; while the kingdom 
of Christ is the kingdom of heaven, or the kinedom 
of God in its reality, or the real theoct racy, Viewed 
usa whole, dhe ki: iedom of God is the higher mani- 


festation of the universal supremacy and rule of God 


in nature ani in history, and the preparation for the 
kingdom of glory (kingdom of powcr, Kingdom of 
grace, kingdom of glory). In direct contrast to the 
kingdom of grace is that of darkness. It appears 
aloiys with the kingdom of grace, and keeps pace 
with | it; and, though appearing to conquer, ultimate- 
ly is lw avs conquered. At last, when tne kingdom 
of God shall have been perteeted, it will also have 
reached its full and final development, and be ripe 
for the sclf-annihilation which awaits it. Then shall 
it also appear that all along it had been entirely sub- 
Jeet to the kingdom of omnipotence, aud subservient 
to the advancement of the kingdom of glory. In 
New Testament umes, the Christian Chureh and the 
Christian State may be regarded as the tworold aa 
ifeatation of the kin; ton. of God; which, however, 
must not be confounded with the essexce of the king- 
dom of God. Lastly, the kingdom of God is the 
kiing.tom of heaven, both in respeet of its origin and 
its goal, its essence and its manifes.ation, its King 
nd its people, its law and its citizenship—tbe royal 
Sonanion of God in the souls of believers, through 
Christ and his Holy Spirit. 

6. We may view the asceticisin and austerity of 
John under a twofold aspect. On the one hand, it 
marks him out as a perfect Nazarite. The imstitu- 
tion of Nazarites, wiih its various pronibitions, was 
from the first intended as something similar to, nay, 


* Do peaance,” is the Roman Catholic verston, made 
at Rhetins, A.D. 1582. [It follows closely here, as elsewhere, 
the Latin Vulgate which renders the Greek wetavueiTe 
Matt. iii 2, ete. : Peendientatm agete. This ditference of 
translation affects materially the whole conception of repente 
unee., Luther transsites: " 7iut Busses” but there is @ 
difference between Buasé, repentance, and Bissung, pew 
ancée.—P, 3.] 


° 
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as) 


as a higher completion of, the legal priesthood | other, unto repentance in the sense of the death and 
(Leben Jesu, i. 63 ; Apost. Zeitalter, ii, 8303 and 398"), | resurrection of Christ; the one, with water, whick 
Hence the circumstance, that both John and the. can only purify externally (legally and symbolically) 


Apostle James were Nazarites, may be regarded as 
forming an appropriate transition from the Old Tes- 
tament priesthood to that of the Spirit under the 
New Testament, just as the synagovue was a tran- 
sition from the temple to the church. 


and the washing with water, between  cireumn- 
cision and baptism, and the breaking of bread and 


In other 
words, the Nazarites were the connecting link be 
trcen the Olv and New Testament priests, just as the 
tynagogue was between the temple and the church, 


the other, with the Holy Ghost, whose fire purifies 
internally, and purges away all dross; the one, to s 
forgiveness of sius which as yet was only matter of 
hope, and was to be really obtained in the baptism 
of the Spirit; the other, as the seal of actual forgive. 
hess of sins. The buptirm of John contained only 
the germ of a sucrament in the peace of hope which 
it conveyed, and the conditional assurance of a future 
baptism of the Spirit or reception into the kingcdom 
of the Messiah; while Christ’s baptism of the Spirit 


the cup of thanksgiving, between the passover and | finds its appropriate expression in the sacrament of 


the Lord’s Supper. It was necessary that John 
should occupy the position of a Nazarite in order to 


Christian Laptism as the sign and seal of the inward 
baptism of the Spirit. It is indeed true that the 


pronounce sentence of impurity, not only upon the , baptism of the Saviour by John constitutes both the 


Jewish people, but upon their priesthood. Nor was 
his profession merely symbolical, implying a symbol- 
ical renunciation of the world. He actually renounced 
the pomp, the luxury, and the pursuits of his age and 
nation, and appeared before his cotemporaries free 
to utter his solemn denunciations against Pharisces 
and Sadducees, ugainst the rulers of the synagogue 
and the rulers of the people. 

7, It is most important to note the contrast be- 
tween the grounds on which Joho was unwilling to 
baptize the Pharisees and Saddueees, and those on 
which he shrunk from baptizing the Lord. In his 
judement, the former did not come up to the law of 
the Old Testament, while Jesus went far beyond the 
Old Testament, The Pharisees were untit for bap- 
tism ; baptism was unfit for the Lord Jesus. The 
rulers of his people appear in the presence of the 
Kapuist as “ children,” or rather as a race degenerate, 
and alicn to true Judaism; while before Christ the 
Baptist lowly bends as the humblest servant in pres- 
ence of the most glorious Lord. How different, then, 
the picture here presented of the spirit of the Old 
Testament from that drawn by some, who would 
identify the religion of the Old Covenant with phari- 
saical Judaism ! 

8. The circumstance, that the Baptist is here in- 
troduced as denouncing sinners, sufficiently accounts 
for the difference between his delineation of the ad- 
vent of Christ as the Judge, in the passage before us, 
and his deseription of Christ as the suffering Saviour 
in His address to His disciples, John i. Besides, 
throughout the Old Testament, and indeed through- 
out Scripture, judgment and salvation are closely 
connected ; and it hus been too much the practice 
of scholastic theologians to sever and disjoin these 
two ideas. Further, the picture presented to the 
mind of the Baptist was evidently that of the advent 
of Christ, in all its phases to its final manifestation, 
commencing with the first, and including the second 
appearance of the Saviour, The judgment of separa- 
tion, which was to be completed ut His second ad- 
vent, commenced at the first. ‘The “ fruits meet unto 
repentance,” which the Baptist required, were evi- 
dence of a genuine religious and moral renovation 
and regeneration, which implied the opposite of mere 
externalism and feigned repentance. 

9. The baptism of wafer, and the baptism of frre, 
-—-the one administered by John, the other by Christ ; 
the one bearing reference to the advent of the Mes- 
siah, the other, to the Messiah Himself, who had al- 
ready appeared; the one, unto repentance in the 
Bense of renouncing and dying unto the world, the 

* (The original substitutes here a(—) fora(,). I looked 
at the work quoted aud rectified the refereuce.—P. §.] 


orizin and the basis of Christian baptism; but it 
were to detract from the full meaning of that saera- 
ment to assimilate it with the baptism of John, in- 
stead of viewing the latter as gradually advancing 
from the baptism of disciples to the baptism of 
Christ. Christian baptism, on the other hand, in the 
same proportion in which it degenerates in the church, 
relapses into the baptism of John, ¢. ¢., it approaches 
to the character of mere water-baptism. But what. 
ever way we regard it, this great difference remains, 
that while the disciples of John still waited for the 
formation of the Church, we behold it in all its 
beauty, and with all its blessings of forgiveness and 
of peace. In other words, in the one case, the full 
idea of baptism, in its objective import as a sacra- 
ment, is realized,—the only requirement being, that 
he who receives the ordinance receive it in spirit and 
in faith ; while, in the other, the objective aspect of 
baptism—or the Church—was still awanting. Hence 
the baptism of John might be repeated ; not so Chris- 
tian baptism. The baptism of John was not com. 
plete: in it the full idea of the rite was not exhaust. 
ed; * while we, who are baptized into the death of 
Christ, can fully enter into its meaning. 

10. The transcendent majesty of the Lord ap- 
pears, a8 He stands side by side with the Baptist, 
the greatest among them born of women under the 
Old Covenant. But the greatness of John consisted 
mainly in his almost unexampled humility, which 
from the first Jed him to designate his work which 
shook Israel to its centre as merely preparatocy, 
and to subordinate himself at once to Him who was 
far greater than he. 

11. The baptism of fire—in the sense of its puri- 
fving cfticacy—had been alreacy preuicted by Mala- 
chi (iii. 3). Hence we coneluce that the baptism of 
John must have conveyed at least sume of the cffeets 
of this purifying fire. In another respect, also, there 
is a close connection between Jchn and Midachi, as 
the cenunciatiors of the Baptist were only a further 
development and apy lication of the great truths pro- 
pounded by the prophet about the msuflicicncy of the 
old theocracy; and just as Malachi pointal tu the 
Baptist, so the Baptist points to Christ. Although 
the awakening produced by John, as every legal 
awakening, was not of a lasting character, its eficets 
were perlmancnt in the hearts of the elect, and more 


*(Dr. Lange: “Die Taufe des Johannes ging noch nicht io 
die volle Ziesfe ; a play on Words with reference tu the etye 
Mology of Zaufe from foufen, Gefen, i.e. to plunge into ing 
deep, to aibacrge, With the smine reference Dre Lange 
calls Christian baptism * die absoluce Vertiegung” whieh ww 
equivalent in meaning to the apostle’s flwure of burial with 
Christ; * Therefore we are buried with Him by bapeisos 
into death,” Rum, vi. 4.—P. 8.] 
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especially among his own disciples. This was suffi- 
sient—the Lord found a soil ready and prepared. 

12. The most marvellous evidence of the spiritual 
power wielded by John was, that he induced the self- 
righteous and hypocritical professors of his age to 
submit to a baptism unto repentance, and that in 
such numbers, that it became a kind of agreeable 
fashion to go into the wilderness to be buptized 
(John v. 35). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


John and Christ; or the Founder of the New 
Ccvenant accredited by the last prophet of the Old 
Covenant.—John a connecting link between Malachi 
and Christ.—Old Testament prophecy pointing to 
Christ in the Baptist.—The baptism of John in its 
import, 1. as a token from God ; 2. as concluding the 
Old Dispensation ; 3. as a prophecy of the baptism of 
Christ.—As the renunciation of the world initiated 
by the Baptist only reached its completion in the 
death of Christ on the cross, so the baptism of John 
in that of Christ.—Baptism implies a descent into 
the depths,* 1. of self-knowledge; 2. of repentance ; 
3. of renunciation of the world; 4. of self-surrender 
to the grace of the Lord.—The call of the Old and 
New Testaments, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
ts at hand: 1. The agreement between John and 
Christ in this call; 2. the difference in their meaning 
and application ; 3. the call of John fully understood 
and completed in that of Christ.—The eternal basis 
and fundamental idea of all preaching—repentance 
and faith—Buaptism and preaching always go to- 
gether.—John the prototype of preachers of repent- 
ance, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
1 The whole man, in all his saying and doing, a 
voice , 2. only a voice; 3. a voice crying ; 4. a voice 
guunding through the wilderness, and awakening it. 
—Cunsistency of practice and teaching as giving 
point to our preaching—which is the voice of the 
Spirit in the world, Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
1. How it sounds: a. It sounds from every direc- 
tion ; 6. in every place; ¢. at every hour; d. for every 
heart. 2. What the voice requires: a. A way for 
the Lord ; 5. to prepare the way for the Lord; ¢. to 
prepare it in the wilderness.—The way of the Lord 
is prepared by making a plain path. 1. The heart 
which was lifted up must be abased by repentance. 
2. The heart that was abased must be lifted up by 
faith. 3. The heart which was wavering must have 
a straight path marked out by spiritual decision of 
life. —The outward renunciation of the world by the 
Baptist an emblem of that inward renunciation which 
every one has solemnly vowed in baptism.—Spiritual 
life is that state in which we freely renounce all 
things.—W onderful effect upon the world of a be- 
lieving renunciation of the world.—When judgment 
is at hand, our safety lies in being ready to part with 
all things.—Times of awakening are times of bud- 
ding. 1. Their presence marks a spring-time from 
on high ; 2. the blossoms must decay ; 3. many blos- 
eom3 are empty and fruitless; but, 4. some lasting 
fruit also remains.—The baptism of John the last 
festive Lour of the Old Covenant.—Legal repentance 
must be followed up by evangelical repentance ; i. ¢., 
seprow for sin, caused by fear, must be followed by 
sorrow for sin, caused by love.—Genuine confession 
of sin marking spiritual decision and action.—Genu- 
me confession of sin the foundation of every con- 
fessicn of faith—Christ submitted to the baptism of 

© (*Die 7aufe geht mit uns in die T¥e/a."—Comp, the 
preceding note. -P. >.] 
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John, although even Pharisees and Sadducees han 
received the rite-—The Pharisees and the Sudducees 
applying for baptism, or professing penitence. 1 
Both parties were equally hypocritical, 2. Tues 
differed in the peculiar form or their hypocrisy. 3 
They were equally overwhelmed by the judgment 
which descends on all hypocrites.—The self-right 
eousness of religious formalism always produces a 
generation of vipers hypocritically conforming to ita 
demands: 1, A low and unimpressible generation; 
2. a cunning; 3. a malicious and dangerous, gcnere 
tion.—The genuineness of our repentance must be 
proved by good fruits.—Our spiritual state must be 
brought to the test of everyday duty, or, Christian 
virtue must imply and perfect natural virtue.— 
There are in every age those who appeal to their 
descent from Abraham. Such appeal hag, 1. always 
the same meaning; is, 2. different in different ages ; 
and yet, 3. in every age equally vain and pernicious, 
—“ God is able from these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham ;” or, the creative power of free grace: 
1. It can create children of Abraham trom the stones 
of the wilderness (the hard hearts of the heathen), 
—for a stone has manifestly no life. 2. Such a 
change may be expected rather than in those who 
hypocritically profess to be Abralam’s children ; for 
empty profession stnulutes lite—The Lord as Judge, 
under the figure of a husbandman: 1. among His 
trees; 2. on His threshing-tloor.—“ The axe is laid 
to the root of the trees: 1. Ita meaning: judgment 
has already commenced ; there is no time to be lost 
2. Its application: be changed into good trees; 
bring forth fruits of righteousness; there is still 
time for it.—The majesty of Christ, as manifest ip 
the contrast between John and Christ.—The baptisn 

of water and the baptism of the Spirit; the baptisn 

of the Spirit and the baptism of fire.—The baptism 
of the Spirit is itself a baptism of fire—The grand 
final harvest in history ; or, judgment and salvation. 
1, The fan on the threshing-floor; or, the word of 
God separating the two classes. 2. The gathering 
of the wheat into the kingdom of love; or, the com- 
plete salvation of God’s people. 8. The chaff in un- 
quenchable fire; or, the judgment of hypocrites.— 
The burning chaff, or the judgment: 1. As consuming 
all those outward forms, whether secular or spiritual, 
which had served as the vehicle of lite; 2. as fiery 
torments of mere professors of religion, who sought 
for life in those forms alone,—a. throughout the 
course of history,—6. at the end of the world.—All 
empty profession as continually self-destroying and 
self-consuming—a hell: 1, an emblem of bell; 2. 
that which really constitutes hell ; 3. the final object 
of hell—The judgment of the world is at the same 
time the completion of the kingdom of God and of 
His children, 

Starke :—The sum and substance of all Divine 
teaching is, repentance and faith.—He that would 
enter into the kingdom of heaven must, with heart 
and soul, forsake the kingdom of the world.—Wher 
ever Christ goes with His Gospel, He finds nothing 
but a wilderness.—The law must rouse the conscience 
and open the door for the Gospel.—Teachers of re 
ligion must neither be flatterers, nor sclf-seckers, 
nor servants of men.—A Christian is sausticd with 
such provision as he can get. Let a minister be con- 
tent even though he be placed in a wildcrness,— 
Worldly. men tremble, indeed, in view of judgment 
and of wrath; but although they dissemble and 
humble themselves, they are not sincere in Christ.— 
It is quite possible to combine a holy zeal with 
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genuine love,—Preachers should be acquainted with | 
the prejudices of meu.— We beccme christians, 
not by birth, but by regeneration.—Outward 
communion with the Church will only cusure heavier | 
judzment to those who enjoy it without becoming | 
trne believers —The less merit a minister claims tor | 
birnself in the work of hia Master, the more siecess- 
tui will he be—tolincss and humility advance at! 
eyual pace —A preacher must know both how to 
ajere and how to arouse his hearers, 

Crerlich:—The tree which is unfit for bearing | 
goed fruit is fit at last for firewood, The man who 
will not be a monument of saving grace shall show 
forth the justiee and holiness of God. 

Aeubscr s—To bevolwe a preacher in the wilder- | 
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ness, requires moral heroism.—The doors of the 
heart must be thrown wide open if the King of glary 
is to enter in,—The eeniession of sinners (of eins) ig 
of ineseulable valu.—“ Generation of vipers :" 
there is frequently much of the gerpent about the 


human heart, both in its malice and inclination to 


| wards falsehood and deception. —The piainness and 


uasparhic severity of John is tar preferable to weak 
eentioness ¢ the former rouses and exeites Just appre 
hension, while the latter lulls asleen and eatises false 
security. —The false confidence of the Jews and their 
ancestors a warning tu all.—National pride.—Only 
that which is good and pure can be admitted into 
the kingdom of Christ: all that is impure will be 
Cast Oul. 


B. Cuaprer III. 13-17. 


(Second Pericope on Sunday after the Feast of Circumcision or New Year.) 


Contenta.—He who baptizes with the Spirit, aud with fire, humbles Wimself to submit to the baptism of water, admints 


tered toa sfnfal community. 
blessed Trinity. 


13 
lf ditu. But John forbade him, saving, J have 
15 comest thou to me? And Jexus answering sad unto him, Suffer it to de so? 
16 thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness, 

when he was baptized, went up straightway out of [ 

heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of Gud descending 
17 and Jighting [coming] upon lnm: And, lo, a voice from heaven, saying, 


beloved Sun, in Whom Lam well pleased. 
Suffer 


1 Ver, 15.—(Tho words fo be 8o,are unnecessary. 


From this communion with sinners the Father exalts Him into communion with the 
The Baptist points Him out to the people as the Mexsiah promised to the fathers 


Tien cometh Jesus from Galilee to [the] Jordan unto John, to be baptized of [bv] 


necd to be baptized of Cogs thee, and 
now: fcr 
And Jesus 
and, lo, the 
like a dove, 
This is my 


Then he | him. 
from | the water: 


it noe, js sufficient for apes bpti.—P. S.]} 


‘the Messiah, as if by that act He had been inwardly 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 13. Then (rdére)—In contrast with the 
baptisin of the Pharisees and Sadducees, we have 
here the baptism of Jesus, At that time Jesus came 
from Galilee to Jordan, to be baptized of him, 
Mever sugvests the tollowing as the object of Christ's 
bapfisin (p. 91) :—* Jesus did not. come to be bap- 
tized from a fecling of personal sinfulness (Druno 
Bauer, comp, Strauss); nor because, according to 
the Levitical law, His personal connection with an 
impure people rendered Him impure (Lange); nor 
for the purpose of showing that there was no incom- 
eas between lis aapk agGevelas and life in the 
Spirit (Hottmann, Weissaqung und Erfilluna, vol, ii. : 
82); nor because baptism implied a declaration of ; 
being subject to the penalty of death (Ebrard); nor | 
in order to elicit the Divine declaration that He wae 
the Messiah (Paulus); nor to contirm the faith of His 
followers, inasmuch as baptism was a symbol of the 
recencration of His disciples (Ammon, L, J. vol i. 
263) : nor to sanction the baptism of John by His 
example (Kuinoel, Kern) ; nor to indicate His obliga- 
tion to obey the law (Hoffinann, Krabbe, Osiander) ; | 
nor, lastly, because, before the descent of the Spirit, 
He acted like any other ordinary Israelite (Hess, | 
nuln, comp, Olshausen), The true explination of 
this act, as furnished in ver. 15, is, that, as the 
Messiah, He felt that, according to the Divine will, 
Ue had tu submit to the baptism of lis forerunner | 
in order to receive the Divine declaration of His’ 
Mesmanic¢ dignity (vers. 16, 17). 1t was not in bap- 
tism tha’ He first became conscicus of His dignity as . 


‘ 


sthankrully adniut the 


transtormed into the Messiah; the expression, 
mpenoy doriv 7c (ver. 15), implies that He was con- 
scious of being the Messiah, and of the relation in 
which, as sneh, John stood towards Him."—We 
value of the comprehensive 
summary furnished by Mever of the various views 
propounded on the subject of Christ’s s baptism. But 
his own explanation does not make it any clearer, 
either on what grounds Jesus submitted to a baptism 
unto repentance, or in What sense we are to under- 
stand the words of the Saviour, “ Zax iW becomes us 
lo fulfil all rightcousness,”>—an_ expression which 


must evidently refer to Old Testament rightcous- 


ness, With this remark we return to our own ex- 
planation, In strict application of the law of Moses 
as expounded by Haggai (ii. 14), Jotin had pronoun 
ced the whole people of Isracl impure, Jesus Him- 
self, alihough sinless and holy, was included in this 


general declaration; His connection with His people 


rendering Him levitically unelean. This implied 
that, from His connection with the people, He must 
needs suffer, or that He, being mnocent, niust suffer 
for the people. And thus he fulfilled all righteous. 
ness. Meyer is, of course, right in suggesting, that 
when the Saviour thus freely yet obediently submit 
ted Himself to the judgment resting upon Ihis people, 
He was preparing for His own glory, and henee, 

also, for “the declaration of His Messtanie dignity, ” 
But this forimed the second or lust clement in the 
baptisin of Christ, not its basis or fundamental idea 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that our explanation 
includes that of Ebrard; only that, in our view, the 
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1% 


idea of consecration unto death was not yet fully ex- | outward phenomena attending this great event were 


oresscd in the baptism of John, which only implied 
sufferings similar to death. 

Ver. 14. But John forbade Him [souzht to 
binder him }.—According te Stranss and de Wette, 
this passeve is inconsistent with the statement in 
John i, 28, “Lhver Him not.” But this passage 
refers only to the prophetic or divine certitude of the 
Baptist concerning the Messiahship of Jesus. Such 
curtiude could neither be the result of what his 
moter Elisabeth would tell him, nor of his previous 
acytaintanceship with Jesus: it could only be ob- 
tained by a distinct sign from on high, Still he was 
sulfici-notly impressed with the religious and moral ex- 
altation of Jesus to feel that He required not baptism 
at His hands (Hoffmann), Add to this the wonderful 
iinprssion produced by the personal appearance of 
th: Lord, and by the increasing cunviction of John 
that what his parents had formerly told him would 
Dow prove to be true. Accordingly, he felt as the less 
in presence of the greater—as a sinner in presence of 
the Holy One. The obvious inference from the hap- 
tism which He adininistered, and to: which Jesus 
wes about to submit, seemed so strange to the Bap- 
tist, that he shrunk from it. [fence the expression 
he forbade Him, diexsAvev—the composite being 
gironver than the simple verb. Jesus reinoved these 
Ovjecdens by simply referring to the requirements 
of rishteousness 3 by which our Lord must have 
meant the Levitical consequences of John’s propheric 
mission, and not that John would see what iniracu- 
loas sign should aceumpany the rite. The great 
olijeet was sunple obedience. Uow to own and 
giorify the Ghcticuce of His dear Son, God reserved 
to itimself. Any confyssion of’ sin was, of course, 
out of the question: there was only a profession on 
the part of Josus, that as an Israclite He became 
sibjeet to the law, and that He was connected with 
hoiaanity by the tles of blood, of history, of sutter- 
inz, and of love. The apocryphal Predicutio Pauli 
(sue Urcdner, Bectrdage 1p. 500) first set forth the 
false notion thit Jesus made a confession of sin; 
while in the Aeang, sec. Hebr. (see Hieronymus, 
Contr, Pel We 2), Jesus replie3g to the solicitations 
of His mother and brethren to be baptized along 
with thems “ Quid peccavi, ul vadim et baphizer ab 
ev’ nixt forte hoc ipsum quod dizi, ignorantia est,” 
On the discussion between John and Jesus in the 
Brevitng, gee, a bs, see Meyer, p. v2. 

Ver. 15, 9 us it becomes us.—The baptisin of 
Jeaua was a daty, not guly un the part of the Lord, 
but also on the part of the Baptist. 

Ver. 15. Went up @raightway.—A special 
meaning attaches to the word ev@us, as if He had 
fess upwards from ont of the water, This miracu- 
lous aseont trom the deep was connected with the 
esmaly miraculous descent of the Spirit of God 
frase on higia. 

Lo, the heavens were opened unto Him; 
awed x Ingav—The contradictory [ratior K ilistic ] eX- 
paniions of Paulus, who speaks of a ele caring up of 
the sky, and of Kuinoel and Arumon, who speak of 
af under-worm, inay neutralize each other, Mever 
Mainiains that it mest not be considered as a poetic 
descripiion of what took placa, but that the heavens 
were Literally apened, and the Holy Spirit descend- 
el through this opening. It is ditheult to under- 
piand the evict meaning of Meyer, as thia view im- 
plies that the e®ent itself was mychical, and hence 
alee poetical, In another pligs (Leben Sos, ii. 1, p. 
184), wo have ventured Ao: sugecst that even the 


a 


unique, the stars making their appearance on the 
occasion, In this way it would seem to bear analo- 
gv with the darkening of the sun at midday during 
the crucifixion, even ag Christ’s baptism was analo 
cous, and formed a prelude to, His final sufferings 
But there was also undoubtedly a vision, in which, 
although maiuly designed for the Saviour, the Pap 
tist had also a purt (comp. John xi, 23; Acts ix, 
7; xxii. 9). For the Baptist must evidently have 
heard the voice by which Jesus was designated ag 
the “beloved Son.” Although the word cide refers 
primarily to Jesus: Himself, we conchide that John 
also participated in the vision,—1. from his having 
heard the voice ; 2. from the account given by Luke 
and by John. Thus, while the vision was primarily 
desiened for Christ, it must have been beheld by 
both. 

Like a dove (Luke: owuarice elder cacel 
mwepiatepuv)—The expression cannot be incant ag 
syrubolical siinply of the manner in which the Spirit 
descended—rapud (Fritzsche), quiet (Neander), pure 
(Olshausen), creative (Baumgarten-Crusius), Meyer 
very appropriately ¢ calls attention to the parallel 
passage in Luke; nor must we lose sight of the 
import of the terin efSe. The Gospel of the Hebrews, 
as quoted by Epiph. xxx. 138, correctly interprets the 
phrase as implying that he saw the Hoiv Spirit of 
God deseending in the form (or rather in the vision- 
ary form, e7 tBe) of a deve. It was not a read dove; 
but, to his vision, It appeared as the form of a dove 
descending. A evifhol this of perfeet ge ntleness, 
purity, fulness of lite, and of the power of com:muni- 
cating it. 

Ver. 17. And lo a voice.—Comp, Luke v. 12; 
xix, 20; Acts vill, 27; Rev. iv. 135 vi. 25 vii 9% 
Along with the Holy Soirit, the Father and the Son 
also now manifest themselves. The term Son is 
applicd to the Messiah (Ps. ii, 73 Isa. xii. 1), not 
merely in reference to lis official character, but 
more especially to His Divine nature, There is evi- 
dently an allusion here to the miraculous origin of 
Christ by the Holy Giust (Matt. i. 205 Lake i, 35), 
The expression, 6 ayarn7 os, is neither equivalent 
to our “anost beloved” (in the superlative decree), 
nor to “only one,” but means “ only beloved” or 
beloved ina unique sense.— Evy & ev3dxnnoa, In 
whom I am well pleased.—The ver is put in 
the Aorist to denote the eternal act of loving con- 
templation with which the Father regards the Son, 
There is a rhythmical connection between tnig 
event, the testimony to the Sun heard in the tem- 
ple, and, lastly, the voice trom heaven heard on 
the Mount of Transtteuration. Nor must we onit 
noticing the peenttar demonstrative form of the ex- 
pression, in Matthew, “ Vhis is My belowed Son,” 
not, “ Thou art Ma Sone? implying, 1. that thig 
voice was specially desicned as a revelation to Joon ; 
2, that it was granted to him tor the purpese of his 
mission, which was to introduce Jesus as the Mes 
sia to the people. In the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke, there is a more particular reference to Jesus 
Himself as the source and spring of the vision, 
“ Thou art My belowd Son 3? while John lays spe 
cial stres3 upon the part which the Baptist suatained 
in the vision. 

Geygenau NOTES ON THE WuoLe Section.—The ob- 
jections raised by modern criticism against the Aésteo ct 
cae ohn: eee) of this narrative fall to the ground the anos 
ment we acknowledse the supernaturel element in tie 
hfe of our Saviour We eannot even admit with Meyer 
that there is a real difference between the accuuas gs gives 
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by John and the other Evangelists; far less can we agree 
with bitn in reducing the fact in the case to the vision of a 
dove, The fact, that this was a vision, does not exclude the 
objective reality of this miraculous event; on the contrary, 
itis In perfect accordance with it. The question, whether 
before that time the dove w-s regarded as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, is one of considerable interest. Among the Sv- 
rlans, the dove was held sacred. as the symbol of the fractt- 
fying power of nature (Creuzer, Symbolik, i. 80). This 
throws fresh light upon the expression in Gen. i. 2, that 
“the Spiritof God moved upon the face of the waters :” 
the Talrnud has it, that He moved over it tise a dove, Burt 
the symbol is not further carried out in the Old Testament, 
thongh there is much signifieanee in the dove of Noah's ark, 
and the deve in the Sung of Solomon, Our Lord also alludes 

tw it in Matt. x. 16. Taking a general survey of these em- 
blems, we gather the impression, that the symbol of a dove 
referred more particularly to the Church, as indeed the Ieoly 
Spirit manifests itself, and, so to speak, assures shape in 
the Chureb. On the Talmudical and rabbinical interpreta- 
tions of this ay mbol, comp. Meyer, p. 9s, 

According to Strauss, the statement of the Evangelist, 
that “ Christ was conecvived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost,” cannot be reeonciled with the narrative in the text, 
that at His baptism He was baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
Crities of his school have attempted to conneet this baptism 
with the Holy Ghost, with the view of some of the Gnostics 
(Cerinthus, Basilides, Valentinus, ete.) that the man Jesus 
received at His baptism the heavenly Logos. But all these 
assertions ignore the truth of the human development of 
our Lord. At His 4é-th, He was filled and actnated by the 
Holy Spirit, so fur aa Flis talent and disposition was con- 
cerned, This implied His perfect sinlessness. But at His 
huptism, He attained the fi// consciousness of His nature 
and mission as the God-Yan and Suriour, From that 
moment He became the organ of the Holy Spirit, not mere- 
ly so far as He was personally concerned, but also as fully 
renlizing His mediatorial character and work, and its relation 
to she salvation of mankind. He now received the Holy 
Ghost in His capacity as founder of the spiritual community 
about to be instituted. But this fwadlness of the Spirit: re- 
mained still concealed under the form of a servant, and in 
the lowliness of His walk and work. It was only atter the 
work had been finished and accepted, that the Spirit was 
poured outin all His fulness upon His believing people; and 
the dove, which had erst deseended {nto His heart, now 
{ssued forth to move and to brvod over the waters of the 
nations of the earth. 

In the passive baptism of Jesus (that by John), we have 
the first annie of a distinct revelation of the urystery of 
the Moly Trinity. It brightens into fill glory at the active 
baptism of Jcosus, or the institution of Tely Baptism in 
Matt. xxvili., which is in the name of the Father, and of the 
Ben, and of the Holy Ghust—The connection between the 
two events is manifest. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Jesus cometh from Galilee to the lower Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of him. From this we draw 
the following inferences: 1. The influence of the bap- 
tism of John had extended over the whole people of 
Israel. 2. Jesus came under the direct and irresistible 
impulse of the Holy Spirit. This was His first act after 
attaining mahnood, since the time when, at twelve 
years of age, He manifested Himself in the temple, 
and again retired to the obscurity of Nazareth, Yet 
this act, so enigmatic to many of our modern theolo- 
gians, was performed without any doubt or hesitation 
on the part of our Lord. The Divine call had reached 
Him, that He, the Holy Qne, should, according to the 
demands of the law, submit to the judgment of sin- 
ners. <And this constituted, so to speak, the conse- 

ration for His work, to which He submitted, in an- 
ticipation both of the sufferings and the glory which 
were to come. 

2. Jon was surprised when he saw Jesus coming 
to be baptized. The Baptist, no doubt, knew the 
prophecies which his parents had uttered concerning 
Jesus; probably, he was even personally acquainted 
with Him, Add to this the impression produced by 
the appearance of Jesus Himself. But all this was 
not sutticient to warrant him in presenting Jesus as 
the Messiah to the people: He had vet to await a dis- 
tinct re* elation to that effect. But it was more than 
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sufficient to make him feel tat baptism fcr purifica 
tion was entirely inapplicable to the Lord, viewing 
Ilim in His personal character and dignity. Henve 
he could not but shrink, for the moment, from the 
tremendous consequences of his baptism; all the 
more, that in the presence of Jesus he felt more decp- 
ly than ever his own unworthiness and sinfulness ; 
hence his refusal and his confession : “I have neec 
to be baptized of Thee.” But Jesus judged other 
wise. The inference from the baptism of John wa: 
none other than that from the law itself, which again 
only reflected the sacred and solemn object of His 
incarnation and life. There is a historical connection 
between the Holy One and His sinful brethren ; there- 
fore must he suffer with and for them. Thus the 
baptism of Jchn was not only applicable to Jesus, but 
attained its real meaning and object only by the bap- 
tism of Jesus. Thus it became the symbol of His con- 
secration unto death, for the salvation of the world. 
Hence the exclamation of Jolin, after the baptism of 
Jesus, “ Behold the Lamb of God !” 

It seems as if, in this controversy between Jesus 
and John, the Old and the New Testament had, tor 
the time heing, changed sides, John appears almost 
the representative of the liberty of the New, Christ 
that of the legal rigor of the Old Testament. “ Thus 
the rods of Old Testun-ent and of New Testament 
righteousness are here joined into a cross” (Leb. Jesu, 
ii, 1, p. 177). But the connection aud unity between 
the two dispensations appears in this intertwining 
of its ultimate links.—Jesus conquers in this contest. 
More than ever before does the Baptist now humble 
himself, under a sense of the deep responsibility of 
his office. The Lord also humbles Himself under the 
law, to which he now formally becomes obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross (Phil. ii.). 

8. This is the only instance in which there is 
neither confession of sin on the part of Him who is 
baptized, nor reproof and exhortation on the part of 
the Baptist. The baptismal address comes trom hea- 
ven itself; but the blessings of the baptism descend 
upon ali mankind. Heaven once again opened at the 
baptism of Jesus—primarily for Him, and, through 
Him, for all mankind. The blessing which flowed 
from this baptism—the prophetic import of which 
attained its fulfilment in the death on the cross—ap- 
peared at the close of Christ’s mission on earth, in 
the institution of holy baptism for His people, with 
the gracious blessing of the Trinity—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—attaching to it. For this purpose 
did the Father reveal Himself on this oceasion ; tor 
this purpose ‘did Jesus obtain without measure the 
anointing of the Spirit ;.déer this purpose did He as 
the Son throw open the portals of heaven, and offee 
himself’ by the Holy Ghost to the Father, for the sal- 
vation of the world. 

4. The germs of the doctrine of the Trinity which 
occur in the Old Testament, are taken up in the com- 
mencement of the Gospel history, where the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus through the Holy Ghost is 
announced (Matt. 1.; Luke i.). This mystery is more 
clearly bronght out in the narrative of Christ’s bap- 
tism, and is more fully developed in the progress of 
the Gospel history. This shows that what is called the 
Trinity of revelation depends on the Trinity of csrence 
For the relation between the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, as here revealed, is preeminently that of 
nature or essence (ontological); while afterwards, i» 
Matt. xxviii. 19, it appears more especiaily as a rela 
tion of manifestation or of revelation, 

5. The gloritication of Jesus by the voice from 


CHAP. III. 18-17. 


heaven, heard at his baptism, may be regarded as the 
second stage in the miraculous events attending Iis 
life, by which he was gradually and increasingly man- 
ifested as the absolute Wonder, and hence as the 
Wa lerfal or Wonder-worker. The first of these 
beavenly attestations was His miraculous birth, and 
with it the star and the angels’ hymn. Then fol- 
lowed the manifestation of Jesus at His baptism, 
whe, instead of the voice of angels, that from hea- 
ven is heard, and which, from its utterance, we re- 
cogaize aa the voice of the Father. Instead of the 
stur standing over Bethlechqn, we have now the vis- 
ion of a dove descending upon the Lord. This’ glo- 
rious manifestation becomes still brighter at the trans- 
figuration of Jesus on the Mount. Here also the 
voice of the Father descends in the cloud upon the 
Mount—it is heard close by; while the fulness of the 
Spirit resting on Jesus shines forth in His personal 
appearance, as He stands transfigured before His 
disciples. Once more is the same voice heard: this 
time in the Temple, and in the midst of His people ; 
and although it only conveys to Him personally the 
assurance that the name of the Father shall be glori- 
fied in Him, it appears to his followers to be the 
voice of an angel, to the people—the sound of thunder. 
This is the third occasion on which the voice from 
neaven is heard. Lastly, on the Mount of Olives He 
is carried upward to the Father in a cloud of glory, 
and by the power of the Spirit. The various stages 
of this direct attestation from heaven may thus be 
marked :—1. The miraculous origin of Christ from 
heaven ; 2. the consecration, among His chosen ones, 
for His appearance in the form of a servant upon 
earth; 3. the prelude of the transformation of His 
earthly appearance as a servant, celebrate among 
His disciples; 4. the same as celebrated among the 
people ; 5. the resurrection-glory, and the final trans- 
figuration. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The mighty impulse of the Spirit leading Christ 
to Jordan. This appears from the circumstance, 1. 
that He came froma great distance ; 2. that He came 
alone; 3. that He came fully decided on the course 
betore Him.—Christ resolved on submitting to bap- 
ti-mm.—Jesus does not shrink from the same baptis- 
mal bath which the “ generation of vipers” had re- 
ceived.—-The various humiliations to which Jesus 
antmitted during His youthful course: 1. from Beth- 
lehem t) Egypt; 2. from the temple to Nazareth ; 
3. from His sacred retirement to the baptism of sin- 
ners.—Ifow the Lord owned the Divine institution 
of bapt'sm.—How He honored the sacred ottice.— 
The twofold ditticulty of John’s work: 1. He was 
oblized to baptize the Pharisees and Sardducees ; 2. 
he hal to baptize the Lord.—John_ himself required 
the grace of the Lord.—How the Baptist confessed 
that he stood in need of the baptism of Jesus.—How 
the holy office entrusted to ministers must tend to 
burolle those who are in carnest, but how it also 
elevates them.—The greatness of John as appearing 
most fully in bis humility—He who was bantized 
greater than he who baptized.—“ Suffer it to be so 
vor,” The infinite import of the word now: 1. A 
Furoming up of eternity in time, and of time in “ to- 
day,” and of “to-day” in the moment which claims 
our decizion ; 2. an enigma propounded by the past 
an: solve: by the future; 3. an altar on which our 
obe lieuce is claimed, and a blessing promised ; 4. a 
Gessing phase of earth, which may be transformed 
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into a revelation of heaven.—“ Suffer it to be so now. 
1, Suffer it at last to be so; 2. suffer it quickly ta 
be so; 8. suffer it to be so for a@ moment; 4. suffer 
it to be 30 once Jor all.—The baptism of Jesus the 
fulfilment of all rghteousness, 1. 30 far as the mis 
sion of John was concerned; 2. so tre as the de 
mands of the law were concerned ; 3. so far as the 
dealings of God with men, according to the funda. 
mental principles of His administration, were cor 
cerned.—Import of the fact that the Holy One sub 
mitted to the baptism of sinners: 1. Sinners must be 
immersed in the waters of judgment. 2. The Sinless 
One is immersed along with them, in order to give 
them courage for the judgment, 3. He must be | Lm 
merse:] for them to change that judgment, so far as 
they are concerned, into salyation.—The glory of the 
Lord in this great act of His humiliation.—The man- 
ifestation of the Messiah.—The manifestation of the 
Messiah in the glorious light of the Trinity.—* Ou 
of the water,” a watchword of life. 1. The earth out 
of water; 2. Noah and his race out of the water; 3. 
Moses and his people out of the water; 4. Christ and 
His Church out of the water.—Ileaven opened on the 
occasion of baptism. 1. Heaven is opencd, a. for all 
the blessings which come down from above; 6. for 
all the prayers which ascend from below. 2. It is 
opened over him who is baptized: a. over the Lord 
Himself; 6. over all who are baptized in His name. 
—IIeaven opencd: the heart of the Father opened. 
—" The Spirit of God descending like a dove:” 1. 

In His purity like a dove; hence He finds at first 
ouly one resting-place—the "head and heart of Jesus, 
2. In His gentleness like a dove; hence addressing 
Himself to man, 8, In His harmleseness like the dove ; 
hence conquering the wicked one. 4. In His love as 
the dove; hence imparting life to the Church.—The 
voice from heaven in the manifestation of Christ, and 
its echo in the justification of the sinner.—How the 
three tokens accompanying the baptism of Christ are 
spiritualiy repeated in every baptism. 1. Heaven is ° 
opened to the child which is now placed by the side 
of the Son. 2. The dovelike mind of the Holy Spirit 
ig imparted by the Son to the child. 3. In the testi- 
mony to the Son the child hears the testimony of 
sonship, and of the Father’s good pleasure.—The 
baptism of Jesus as the sealing of His name.—The 
baptism of Jesus the manifestation of His humiliation 
and exaltation: 1. As His first actual and personal 
humiliation and exaltation ; 2. as throwing light a 
the humiliation and exaltation of His childhivod ; 

as the token of His future humiliation and ie ; 
4, as the act deciding the future humiliation and ex. 
altation of [is whole lite —Jesus undertaking lis 
work in full consciousness of what awaited Him, and 
being attested by the Father and the Holy Ghost.— 
The blessedness springing from certitude of the me 
vine call. 

Starke :—God has in His wisdom fixed for every 
one of us the proper time when we are to come torth.— 
However highly placed a man may be, he should pay 
all becoming reverence to the Divine institution of 
the word and sacraments. —IHumility a precious gem, 
—Christ has conseerated the washing of reeenerie 
tion.—Let us be careful to know what “ beeometh 
3” at every time.—Heaven, which was closed by 


us 
the first Adam, is opened again over the second.— 
To us also has heaven again been opened by Christ, 
the Lord from heaven. 

Goesner :—As svon as the sinner opens his heart 
to Gol in repentance, God opens the heavens aud 
owns him as Lis child. 
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FIFTH SECTION. 


JESUS 
PARING FOR THE PUPLTC 
THREEFOLD TESPPATION OF 
IN WHICH A WORDLDLY-MINDE: 
HOPES OF THE MEssiAH. THUS JESUS 
FROM THE PEOPLE, AND TO COMMENCE 
GALILEE. BUT GOD GLORITIES 
CIPLES AND THE PEOPLE. 


OHaAPTER IV. (fark i. 12 


Will IN 


~20; Luke iv. 1-18; v. 1-11; Johni. 


REVNOUNCING THE WORLD, AND COMMENCING TIS CONQUEST OF IT. WHILE PRE 
DISCHARGE OF HIS OFFICE, HE HAS TO ENCOUNTER THE 
SATAN, COR 
PEOPLE 


RESPONDING TO THE THREEFOLD FORM 
HAVE SHAPED TO THEMSELVES THEIR 
IS CONSTRAINED TO CONCEAL HIS DIGNITY 
HIS WORK IN THE ®DESPISED DISTRICT OF 
THE HOMAGE PAID TO HIM BY HIS Dis 


19-28; iv. 43-46). 


Contents :—The threefold temptation of Christ by Satan through the eeculur notions of the Jews concerning the Messiah, 


and His threefold victory over the Teinpter. 


A. Cunaprer IV. 1-11. 


(The Gospel for Invocavit, 


Then was Jesus led up of [hh vy}! 
[ox]? the devil. 


ward a hungered.? 


we OCS NO pe 


of God, command that these stones be made bread. 


or First Sunday in Lent.) 


the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of 
And when he had fisted forty davs and forty mehts, he was after 
And when the tempter came to him, he said, lf nie be the Son 


es he ancerell and said, It qs 


Co OV 


written, Man shell pot live by Lread alone, a by every werd that preceedeth out of 
tlie wer of God. Then the devil tahcethis'| WM UD Ito ‘the holy city, end setteth him 
ona [the]? pinnacle of the temple, And saith unto him, If thou be rive Son of God, 
cast ici own: for it is written, he shall give Ins angels charge concerning thee: 
and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at wny time* thou dash thy foot aguinst 


a st one, 
Grod, 
lima 


Jesus said unto him, Lt is written again,® Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
Again, the devil take th him up into an exceeding high mountain, and sheweth 
ll the kinedoms of the werld, and the glory of them ; 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 


ox nd 


salt unto him, All 
Then saith Je 


sus unto lin, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 


God, and him only shalt thou serve. 
‘name and ministered unto him. 


) Ver. 
@ Ver, 2—[Brit. ed.: an hungered, 
2 Ver, b—[Gr. To wrepuytoy. See Com] 

® Ver, 7.—[Aguin it is w., madi yéypantai.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, | 


On the Litrraterr of the History of the Temptation, | 
corp. Dang, pote amd Sappdeatent p WO, Winer i. 566, 
AYE spp: ype at, ie he ne ine, fa belt Sean, ge ove ee the history 
itself cotsp Ullmann on the Sirdessiesa Of desus ys Nex 
Schweizer, Ceberiade Dignitet dea Religtors swliiiera, iD the 
oe Theal Shred, Aretihen, a Mii. Prd, For euber Works, 
comp. Mesers Comimentaryy” p. 100. Sce also especkaly 
Konemann, Geer die Vereue he unagsdescidchte in * hudels | 
beets Zerts het” for ror and Laufs in the “Sud. u 
Kritiken™ tor 3. p. 2. 

We have no right, with Ewald and Meyer, to fnfer from 
the nyste rows character of the Lisiery before us, and frem 
the detailed and eireumstaptial meaner in whieh it is relat- 
ed. that the account piven by Matthew Cand bw Luke) is a 
Jater embell shment of the more simple and ol@er tradition 
reeorded ino the Gospel by Mark. Evidentiv, Mark fur- 
Nishes only a general sutnmary of the event, whieh reanires 
to be supplemented by Ube details turnished by Matthew 
and Luke. 


Ver. 1. Then was Jesus.—TJ7re, #.¢., after the | 
Boirit had descended upon Him, The first operation 


Then the devil leaveth him, and, 


‘pelled Him, 


behold, 


uNye:s 


1.—[ By is more expresaive of bd as distinct from éx.] 
setter im modern and usual English: Je ofterwcard hungered, or was hungry.) 


4 Ver. 6,—[Lest huply, unmote.] 


of the Holy Spirit, when the Lord had attained te 
the full consciousness of His character as the God. 
Man, and of lis work as the Redeemer, was, not ta 
lead Him into that world which ee Was to save, but 
.to drive Him out of it into the wil@erness. Neo doubt 
the primary object of this was to afford an opportu. 
‘nity for blessed rest and joy, in the eenseiousness of 
His character and mission, But, secondiv, the Sa. 
vieur had now to consider the diflicult questinn, how 
to reveal Himself to His people, without conforming 
to their spurious, sceularized views and bones cons 
eernme the Alessinh. It was this ccunterferr of the 
true Merstah among Israel which, s0 to speak, re 
and drove Him mto the wilde:ness 
The third motive for His geing into the wi lerncss 
lay in the fact, that the reien of Satan was the case 
of all the misery in the world. Hence Clojst) had 
to commence [tis work by conquering Satan; and 


ithis He did for the whole worid, when Lie 1uet ane 
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overcame him in the personal contest here de- 
scribed. 

He was led up, av 7x 67,—4. ¢. from the des- 
ert banks of the river to the wilderness of Judiea 
properly so called. Tradition has given to this wil- 
derneas the name of Quarantania (edloemess of Feri- 
cho, Josh. xvi. 1). Comp. Robinson II. 552 [i. 567]; 
Kuubert iii 73; v. Raumer, p. 47. “From Joppa, 
cx the Mediterrancan, the road leads by Ramlah for 
bout seven hours through the beautiful plain of 
Sharon, Other six hours’ journey over the calcare- 
ous and desert mountain tract of Judah brings you 
to Jerusalem. The road is exceedingly difficult, 
going alternately up and down hill. From Jerusa- 
len the mountain tract extends for other five hours 
eastward, when it descends into the valley of Jordan 
by Jericho, At this eastern slope of the chain is 
the steep monntain called Quarantania, where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the temptation of Christ took 
place. The name is derived from the Lord’s fasting 
for forty days. According to Hasselquist, the moun- 
tain is high and conical, and most dangerous of 
ascent. A deep precipice descends at the side of it. 
On the summit are the ruins of an ancient Greek 
Monastery, perhaps that built by the Empress Hele- 
na, All along the mountain are caves and holes, 
which formerly were tenanted by hermits; at the 
base a brook springs,—according to tradition, the 
sume which Elisha healed (2 Kings ii, 19-22).” For 
further particulars, comp. v. Raumer, as above, Note 
78. The district is better explored in the direction 

from the Mount of Olives. “The wilderness of Jeri- 
cho, extending between that town and the Mount of 
Olives, or rather Bethany, is a district full of precipi- 
tous rocks and deep hollows (comp. Joseph. Aniiy. 
x. 8,2). The scene presents the appearauce of a 
most desolate wilderness, especially atter passing the 
Caravansary which now bears the name of the Ahan 
of the Samaritan (comp. Luke x. 30), about two 

hours from Jerusalem: comp, Maundrell, Journey, 
p. 109. From this wilderness the road. descends, 
after a further journey of two hours, down a precipi- 
tous height into the plain of Jericho. At the north- 
em boundary of this plain rises a steep, calcareous 
mountain, very di‘icult of ascent, which bears the 
name of Ouarantanin, because, according to tradition, 
Jesus possed forty days fasting in one of the many 
caves on its side, The northern portion of this desert 
was connected with the wilderness of Bethany, Josh. 
xviii, 12.” Winer, art. “Wiste,’ No. 4.—<As the 
wilderness of Quarantania lies close by the banks of 
Jordan, there is no sufficient reason to doubt the 
correctness of this tradition, The wildness of this 
desert, as indicated in the expression of Mark: “He 
Was with the wild beasts,” points to the same con- 
clu-ion. 

Of (by) the Spirit.—The context shows that the 
Holy Spirit is here meant. The idea that it referred 
to the personal spirit of Christ, or to a state of ecsta- 
éy (Paulus), could only have been broached from de- 
fective theological views, The expression avnyén 
implies, indeed, an extraordinary state of mind on 
the part‘of the Lord, indicating a wonderful impulse, 
but not @ miraculous transportation (which is a 
Mant even in Acts vill, 39, or in 2 Kings ii. 16 
juca 3. more Gany expressed in the parallel es 
eaze in Mark i. 12. Meyer aptly remarks: “The 
two opposite principles, Ord Tov mvevparos and umd 
tav BiaBodoy, are evidently here placed in pragmatic 
correspondence or juxtaposition, 
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after the descent of the Spint upon Jesus, show that 
the Evangelist intended to relate the victory of Jesus, 
full of the Holy Spirit, over the devil (comp. Luke 
iv. 1,2). This consideration alone is suflicient to re 
fute the arbitrary invention of Olshausen, that, dur- 
ing the forty days in the wilderness, Jesus had been 
forsaken by the Spirit.” 

To be tempted of by) the devil; we:pac j- 
vyat—Such was the final object. The Holy Spirit led 
Him purposely to this contest with Satan. In ting 
conflict lle was to be tempted by the devil, to show 
whether or not, in the exercise of His free determina- 
tion, He would prove Himself, and continue, the or- 
gan of the Holy Spirit in opposition to that satanie 
principle, or spirit of the world, by which the hopes 
of Israel concerning the Messiah had been perverted, 
so as to become even matter of temptation té Him: 
The basis and commencement of the work of salva- 
tion was necessarily a personal contest and victory 
of the Saviour over the principle of evil, as manifest- 
ed in the corruption of the world. For further re- 
marks on the tremendous collision between these an- 
tagonistic principles, comp. the author’s “ Leben 
Jesu” ii. 1, p. 205.—AtaBodAos, from diaBadrdAw, to 
throw over, carry across, to slander, accuse, calumni- 
ate ; hence DiaBuAus: the slanderer in ‘general, and also, 
in the most particular sense (Job 1.5 Rev. xii. 10), 
the accuser. In the Uld Testament he is called Satan, 
jew (Job i. 6-12). The term means, adversary in 
general, adversary in war (1 Kings v. 4—in the 
Hebr. text, v. 18; xi. 14); and with the article, 


(or, the adversary or enemy «xar’ éefoxjv: the 
prince us the fallen spirits (Gen, iii; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
Rev. xx. 2; John viii. 44, ete.). 

As the cause and origin of the fall of man, Satan 
is the prince of the kingdom of darkness, which has 
sprung up and developed on earth in opposition to 
the theocracy; the seducer of man to their destrue- 
tion, and hence the principal enemy of Jesus (Matt. 
xiii. 98), Comp. works on Dogmatics (among others 
my Positive Dogmatik, p. 559 sqq.) on the question 
whether the devil should be regarded as a person, or 
merely as the symbol of what is called the principle 
of evil (as if what is evil could have a real, and not 
what merely appears to be a principle). 


Ver. 2, And when He had fasted forty days. 
—Besides the mythical theory, which we at once set 
aside, there are four different views entertained by 
commentators in connection with this event. Avrat, 
as regards Christ’s fasting, some refer it only to the 
want of Ifis common nourishment (Rosenmuller, 
Kuinoel, Kuhn, etc.); while most interpreters under- 
stand it as meaning absolute and entire abstinence 
from food (comp. Luke iv. 2; Deut. ix. 9). Secondly, 
as regards the duration, some critics regard the 
“forty days” as a sacred ‘number, and hence as de 
noting an indefinite period of time (Koster, Henne 
bery, *Neander) ; while most commentators take it 
literally, In favor cf the literal view, we refer to the 
circumstance that Moses and Elijah ‘fasted for forty 
days (Ex. xxxiv. 28, and 1 Kings xix. 8), in both 
which instances we have a record of supernatural. 
and miraculous events. Besides, the addition of me 
clause, “ forty nights,” and the remark in Luke iv. 

“ He did eat nothing,” show that both the time ol 
the act are not meant figuratively, Sull the expres 

sion must not be understood as implying a legal and. 
absolute fast of forty days. Similarly, Jesus said of 


Besides, the whole | John that he came “neither eating no» drinking,” 


@rculwstances of this luistory, occurring uumeciately : aluhough we know that his buurishieut consisted “ol. 
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locusts e2nd wild honey. The feature which charac- 
terized this solemn fast, and distinguished it: from 
every similar event, was, ‘that the Saviour was wholly 
absorbed by spir itual re: ilities : a state which, althougk 
hever fully attained by any person, vet, even in the 
tuveified degree reached by ordinary men, renders 
them, for a considerable period, independent of the 
ecaunuon necessaries of life. The fast of Jesus form- 
eda striking contrast to the worl'ly-mindedness of 
the Jews (as that of Moses and of Elijah had been) ; 
it was a hicher expression of the feelings and of the 
fasting of the Baptist; and at last, when, after the 
lapse of forty days, He was an hungered [or 
hungry], it became the occasion for the grand as- 
sault of the tempter, Comp. our remarks oa the 
freedom of some men ftom common wants under 
extrautdinary circumstances in the “Leben Jesu” 
li, 1, p. 212; Heubner, p. 34. 

Ver. 8. And the tempter came to Him.—The 
participle werpadwy is here used as a substintive, 
as cuaracteristic of the person. It is one of the chief 
Characteristics of Satan that he is the tempter. First, 
the tempter in the guise of a friend, then the accuser 
an! open enemy. Various views are entertained as 
to the manner in which the tempter approached the 
Lord, or, in other words, aa to the mode of this tempt- 
nition. W e may reduce the different explanations to 
five classes. The temptation has been regarded, 1, 
as an external occurrence; 2. a3 @ supernatural in- 
ternal occurrence, or a vision; 8. as an inward ethi- 
cal transaction, or a psychological occurrence; 4. as 
a parable; 5. as a myth, —Ayain, viewing it as an 
objective ar external occurrence, it has been regarded, 
(a) a3 real, in the sense of having been a literal ap- 
parition of Satan in the form of a man or an angel. 
This is the view of many orthodox commentators. 
But azainst this, we set the fact, that under no other 
ciremmstances, and at no other period, Satan had 

ver assumed human form; and also, that there are 
other circumstances in this narrative which cannot 
be taken in their literal sense,—such as, that Satan 
took the Lord to the holy city, or that he placed Jiim 
oo « hich mountain, from which al! the kingdoms of 
this world and their glory could be seen. It has 
been argued, (4) that what the Evangelist here de- 
scribes a3 a real objective occurrence, must be traced 
to earliest tradition, which invested the symbolical 
idea of a contest between Messiah and Satan in this 
mythical form (Strauss); or else, that the misunder- 
standing must be ascribed to the Evangelists them- 
gelyes, who viewed and recorded as something exter- 
nal what in reaity was an inward transaction, and 
either told them in the form of a paraDle, or else was 
only intended as a parable (Sehlciermacher). To 
this view, in a somewhat modified shape, we shall 
again advert in the sequel, Meantime sulthee it to 
say, that the idea of a myth must be at once diseard- 
el, ‘whatever we may say of the other sugzecstions 
aivanced, Or, (¢) it has been maintained that an 
external occurrence is here described in symbolical 
languaze, and that the tempter was an ordinary man. 
“This,” says Meyer, “is the ease with the absurd 
enerestion of sume interpreters, who substitute tor 
the devil an ordinar ¥Y personage, such as a member 
of the Sanhedrin, or a priest, w ho had come to ques- 
tion and to gain over Jesus, or to lay a snare for 
Him.” (V. der Hardt, Venturin,, Molier, Rosenmiil- 
ler, Kuinoel, Feilmoser; see also Bengel, who thinks 
that Satan had appeared “sub schemate ypauuatews 
guia rd yéyparra ei ter opponitur.”*) However, the 
busyvestion that the devil employed sun's member of 


the Sanhedrin as his special instrument—-which, of 
course, Rationalists would repudiate [since they deny 
the exi-tence of one devil, though tify cannot get 
rid of the sane W] devils—P. 8 J—e: in sci ireely be char- 
acterized either as rationalist'e or as absurd. We 
kuow thir Satan did employ Judas as his special in- 
strument (John xiii, 27), and that “ this devil” came 
out against the Lord as His enemy (John xiv. 
Still, this view does not quite agree with the avinbo 

ical elements contained in the narrative before us.— 
According to the second interpretation above mene 
tioned, the whole oecurrence was merely a vison, 
In that case, it may be regarded, (a) as a vision called 
forth by the devil (Origen, Cyprian, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia on Luke iv. 1, Olshausen, and latterly 
avain Heubner, p. 39). Against this we urge, that 
the devil could not have possessed the power of pre 
senting to the Lord in a vision, either his own ayppa- 
rition, or the pictures of these temptations, (6) As 
called forth by God Himself (Farmer, Lngrairy, ete, 
London, 1761),—a view which would render this oe 
currence wholly mysterious and unintelligible; or (c) 
as called forth by natural causes (Clericus, Paulue, 
Gratz, and many other commentators),—not a his- 
torical event, but a psychological and eestatic state 
of mind; or lastly, (dja “significant morning dream” 
(Mever [not the commentator, H. A. W., so ofter 
quoted in this work, see ad in the “ Studien w. 
Kritiken” for 1831, p. 319 sqq.). But it is sufticient 
to reply that decisive ethical conflicts do not take 
place in the form of dreams.—According to the third 
view above mentioned, this narrative must be con- 
sidered as an inward ethical transaction or conflict: 
(a) A contlict which took place in the imaginaticn 
of Christ (Eichhorn, Dereser, Weisse, etc.). Against 
this view it bas been urged, that such an inward con- 
flict, arising from a felt sense of the allurements of 
evil, could not be reconciled with the sinlessness of 
Jesus, (6) An inward contlict excited by the devil 
(Krabbe); but we are at a loss to know the medium 
through which the enemy assailed Christ. (c) An 
inward transaction to which the disciples gave an ob- 
jective form, as if it had been an external event (re- 
jection of the false conceptions coneerning the Mes- 
siah—Ullmann); but if we dismiss the idca that they 
consciously and purposely clothed the event in a sym- 
bolical form, we are shut up to the mythical theory. 
(d) A fragmentary, symbolical representation of trang- 
actions in the inner lite of Jesus (Neander). But 
this were to spiritualize away and to weaken a great 
historical fact. —According to the fourth view above 
mentioned, we are tu regard this narrative as a para- 
dle, not so much of what Jesus Himself had experi- 
enced, but of what His disciples should keep in view 
and guard against (J. E. Chr. Schmidt, Sehicierma- 
cher, Usteri, Alex. Schweizer, Baumgarten-Crusius), 
But de Wette rightly objects, that in that case the 
whole meaning of a temptativa would be los:—and, 
let us add, of the temptation nat’ ebony, (Against 
this parabolic view, comp, also Hasert, in the * Stred, 
ut. Kerit ” for 185 0.) Lastly, accorcing to the fifth 
view above proposed, we must regard this narrative 
as a pure myth (Strauss, de Wette, Gfrorer, Mever). 
Thus Mever boldly naserty, that ‘ nothing is lett but 
to conclude that what the Evangelists considered and 
deseribed as an actual event, was merely an ideal 
event, or a myth.” ¢ In reply, we simply remark 


*(But Beongel means thut Satan himself appeared te 
Christe ander the disguise cf a scribe, not wishing t2 de 
kn ayn as Siten —P. 5s.) 
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shat modern theology has happily overcome the 
ny‘hical theory. The only thing mythical, in our 
opinion, is the view entertained by some divinea, by 
which the sacred history, so full of symbolical signifi- 
cance and religious life, is transformed into a purely 
external transaction.—The main objection to the va- 
rious explanations which we have just sketched, is 
that they proceed on the old scholastic plan of pre 
dicating an absolute alternative (a mode of interpre- 
tation which has frequently obstructed the right in- 
terpretation of Scripture), and that they do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the various moral agencies brought 
nto play, and their mutual influence. Nothing ap- 
pears to us more natural, than that immediately after 
the baptism, in which Christ entered upon His work 
a2 Saviour of the world, He should have encountered 
and entered upon a spiritual conflict with the spuri- 
o's ideas which the men of His age entertained about 
the Mes-iah. The influence of these perverted views 
concerning the Messiab upon His own mind, would 
neceszarily give rise to an assault and temptation of 
Sutan. In truth, Satan had thus perverted the hope 
of Israel concerning the Messiah, for the very pur- 
pose of turning aside the Messiah Himself. Thus 
far, then, the narrative presents an inward transac- 
tion indeed; but, at the same time, also a real and 
actual transaction between Christ on the one hand, 
and the popular expectations and the kingdom of Sa- 
tan on the other. But what had at first been an in- 
ward transaction, concluded with an outward event, 
wtich in some respects ia mysterious, Satan really 
cmplosed, it seems to us, some of the chicf priests 
and serives as his instruments to tempt Christ to un- 
dertake the part of such a worldly Messiah as the 
Jews at tice ume expected. (Comp. the oriow pou 
bere and Mait. avi. 23.) The whole history of this 
temptation—bot) i. its inward and outward phases 
—Jesus afterward con.municated to His disciples in 
the form of a real narretive, clothed in symbolical 
anguage. The difference between this and a mere 
mrth lies in the simple fact, Unat it really took place, 
partly as an inward, and paitly as an outward trans- 
action; and in the circumstance that speaker and 
bearers employed and listened to the symbolical lan- 
guage in which the narrative was pardy clothed, in 
the full consciousness that it was such. The various 
interpretations to which we have abov2 adverted ig- 
nore several important circumstances ; such as, that, 
in accordance with his mission, it was the euty of 
John to point out the Messiah to His people, and, of 
course, More especially to the representatives of he 
people; that, at the very time when Jesus was in the 
nvigtborhood, a deputaiion from the Sanhedrim at 
Jcrusilem had arrived to inquire whether he was the 
Messiah; that John returned, and must have re- 
turned, a truthful reply; and lastly, that this depu- 
taiion could not but take some notice of the diree- 
tiuns which the Baptist had given them. Hesides, 
We must remember that, at the commencement of 
Christ’s work, it was not merely some kind of temp- 
tation, but the greaf temptation, which had to be 
orercorme—te., the temptation arising from the lust 


ces the Temptation an teal history, i ea myth, which, how- 
ever, aplies a Aisfortcal truth, jnasmuch as it retlects and 
ermnboiices the real fact of Christ 3 victory over the empire 
o: Sateu, Which runs through his whole dfe But this con- 
eesso removes the grountfor all valid objcetion to the real 
Bi-tericai character of the narrative For whatis internally 
true and consistent may beeome a real fact. Or Tecei's 
maxim: Alcs Vernitestige tst wirklich, und alles Wirktiche 
wee rnfnfiiys, tie first clause (ercry'hing reasonable is real) 
is wre truturul than the socond.—?. 8.) 
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of the world, even as, at the close uf His course, He 
had to encounter the temptation from the burden 
and grief of the world. Lasily, it is manifest tha¢ 
so decisive an inward conflict could not be merely 
the result of an extraordinary state of mind, without 
having been called forth by some deep historical an. 
fagoniam ; and that, as it could be neither wholly 
internal nor wholly external, it must have combined 
both these elements, or, in other words, that it was 
caused and excited by the devil, and carried into ex- 
ecution through a human medinm. We cun readily 
conceive how human sympathies, more particularly 
Jewish chiliastic influences, may have acted upon the 
human nature of Christ. Nor can we doubt that a 
definite outward instrumentality was emploved. Such 
could not have heen wanting in this yrand decisive 
moment of the history of the kingdom of God; and 
the glorious reality and the consequences of such an 
era, are themselves sufficient to sweep away the cob- 
web structures of any mythical theory. Hence we 
agree, 1. with Ullmann, in admitting that the trans- 
action was inward, but caused by external agency; 
2. with v. d. Hardt and Bengel, in believing that the 
transaction concluded with an outward event, to 
which only allusion is made in the narrative; 3. with 
Schleiermacher, in concluding that the history ig 
clothed in a symbolical and parabolic garb. 

Vers. 3 and 4, First temptation.—The first temp- 
tation is occasioned by a feeling of hunger on the 
part of Jesus, and by the expression of it. If Thou 
be the Son of God, v. 3—couched in the form of a 
doubt to incite the Saviour to prove Himself such. 
The word vids is put first, to lay emphasis on the 
Sonship. The expression implies three things: First, 
that if the Son of God had come, He must be the ex- 
pected Messiah. Secondly, that the Messiah could 
not be any lower personage than the Son of God Him. 
self, in the metaphvsical sense of this term. Third- 
ly, that the greatest miracles might be expected to be 
wrought hy Him.—Eiwé, Tvya, Speak, in order 
that. The effect is to be produced by a creative, or 
rather a magical utterance. It may be asked wheth- 
er the tempter meant this in the literal or the svm- 
bolical ¢ense, like the statement of the Baptist: “ God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham.” Whatever view we take of this point, it was 
a covert sugrestion to give Himself up to the satanie 
principle, either by arbitrarily perverting the spiritu- 
al power of working miracles into an unholy art of 
magic, or as a call, in pompous Oriental phraseology, 
to transform the wilderness into a storehouse, by 
pronouncing a formula of surrender to the vanity of 
the world. Probably the tempter intended that it 
should bear a double meaning, as was also the cause 
w.th the second temptation. The point of the temp- 
tation lay in the suggestion that it seemed incompati- 
ble ter the Son of God, who could do ajl things, to 
suffer huager, But—doubt would add—to suffer 
hurger ssems to imply that you are not the Son of 
God. Thus, in the present instunee, the doubt would 
appeal to His power, to His reason, and even to the 
duty of confirming the declaration that He was the 
Son of God. The Son of God cannot be limited or 
hardly beget; He cannot suffer or participate in the 
wants of humanity; He must at once swecp away 
every difficulty and wart by an act of omnipotence. 
The Lord resisted this temptation by quoting the 
Scripture, Deut. vill. 8,—the passave being quoted by 
the Evaneclist according to the Septuagint. The 
original (addressed to Israel) reads: “Jehovah suf 
fered thee tu hunger, and ted thee wih manna (whick 
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thou knowest not, neither did thy fathers know), that 
He might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread (upon bread) only, but by everything (upon 
everything) that proceedcth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.” The Septuagint renders: aaa’ 
dri mavti priuats Ty exmopevoueva 61a aTTOKAaTOS Ocau 
(nretat &b &vOpwros. In the Gospel of Matthew we 
Save év instead of éri—in, or by, every word (not 
thing) that proceedeth cut of the mouth of 
God shall man live. Accurding to Olshausen, the 
Saviour intended to point out an antithesis between 
earthly and heavenly food. De Wette suggests the 
following explanation: “If ordinary means of nour- 
ishment fail, the Lord will employ extraordinary 
means to preserve us alive by His creative Word.” 
But these extraordinary means—the manna—are 
here generalized as “everything that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of the Lord,” and applied in a symbol- 
ical sense, to indicate that man is not absolutely de- 
pendent upon any kind of external nourishment, and 
that his real life is sustained by the word of God. 
Hence the meaning of Christ's reply is this: If even 
man is not albsolutcly dependent upon the bread that 
perisheth,—if he does not live upon bread only, but 
rather upon the word of God,—how much more must 
this be true of the Son of God, whose lite Hows from 
the Father, and not from the bread of earth, and who 
accordingly depends for the preserv ation of His 
earthly lite, not on any arbitrary interference, nor on 
satanic device or agency, but on the Father? But 
the Son of God has condescended to become man, 
and as such is willing to share the wants and sutter- 
ings of humanity. In conclusion, the difference be- 
tween the idea of miracles as laid down in the Bible, 
and that entertained by the tempter—or even by 
some modern theologians—deserves notice. 

Vers. 5-7. Second lemptution.—In the Gospel of 
Luke this is mentioned as the third temptation. This 
divergence arises not from any historical inaccuracy, 
but from the symbolical view which each of the Evan- 
gelists connected with these assaults. The symboli- 
cal element which appeared in the first temptation, 
“Command that these stones be made bread,” comes 
out more distinctly in the present instance. We trace 
it, first, in the significant expression, rapaAapwBaver 
autor, he takes Him by force with him, cr takes Him 
tv himself asa companion (in his journey); and, see- 
ondly, inthe term eis Thy aylav wéAcy CIP WS 


(Is. xlviii. 2; Neh. xi. 1), to denote see ie m,—so 
called on account of the temple. (To this day the 
Arabs call Jerusalem the place of the Sanctuary, or 
the Holy City.) The devil is here represented as 
having free access to the most sacred places, and as 
familiar with them: He setteth Him (07 4 a1 7)— 
not by foree, for such he cannot exercise; besides, 
he had not yet dropt the mask and shown himself 
she evil one. He appears us wearing a religious 
garb, as one who had authority in the temple, and 
setteth Jesus as his guest in a spot which commanded 
the most extensive view. The supposition of Jerome, 
that Jesus was carried thither through the air, is 
purely fantastic ;* equally unsatisfactory is the sug- 
gesuon of Olshausen, that He was in a state of men- 
tal transport. It is quite possible that Jesus had at 
the time gone for a day to Jerusalem, and that this 


* Connected with this view are other similar notions for- 
merly entertained, sueh as. that the wilderness was that of 
Arabia.—the mountain, Mount Sinsi, or Meant Tabor, or 
Mount Nebo: that Jesus was in a state of lowest durpiliae 
tionwand passive in tue ha ds of Satan, who carricd him 
Bway through the air, cle. Cup. dturke 
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circumstance may have formed the external basis for 
this temptation. Be this as it may, the fact that Sa 
tan set Jesus on the (not a) pinnacle [literally : the 
wing| of the temple (1d rrepr-jiov Tou icpot), ime 
plied the suggestion that He should by satanic means 
hecome the priest-king of that temple. It is true, 
the expression tov ‘epotv here used, was applied ta 
the whole set of buildings connected with the temple, 
while the word vaes referred to the principal build: 
But the more general expression © 
course included the temple itself, to which, besides, 
the word wrepvyioy specially points. Nor is there 
anvthing inconsistent in the account of Josephus, 
that the root of the temple was covered «ata Kopudry 
with pointed rods to protect it from being occupied 
by birds, as the xopyp7 of the temple was probably 
only the must holy place. Nor ean the great sacred 
ness of the locality be urged as an argument, since 
the special object in view was to place Jesus in the 
most sacred locality. The real difficulty of taking 
the statement, that the Lord was set upon a pinnacle 
of the temple, in its literal meaning, lies in this, that 
Christ gvas neither priest nor Levite, and that the 
idea of setting Him publicly in such a place is en- 
tirely incompatible with a secret conflict between 
Christ and Satan. On the same ground we must dis 
miss ‘the notion, that the devil set him on anv other 
prominent place of the temple. Some commentators 
have supposed that this “ pinnacle” belonged to an 
out-building of the temple, such as the hall of Solo. 
mon on the east side (Joseph. Anteg. xx. 9, 7), or the 
atoa Badin on the south side (ibid, xv. 11, 5), 
both of them rising along a frightful precipice. Kui- 
noel, Meyer, and others suppose that the seene must 
have occurred at the south side of the temple, from 
the description which Josephus gives of its dizzy 
height. But this would necessitate the strange sup- 
position, that the Evangelist represented the tempter 
as proposing to the Lord a descent, either into the 
poor valley of Kidron, or into that of the Cheescina- 
kers. If the narrative is taken literally, the object 
must have been rather to work some ostentativus 
miracle for the proud city of Jerusalem itself. In 
this respect, also, the temptation had its dovble 
meaning, the main point lying in the suggestion 
that Jesus should yield to Satan, place Himself at 
the head of the priesthood, and in that character be 
presented to the people. With this object. and in 
this sense, Jesus was set on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, and probably somehow or somtwhere in the 
temple itself. The spiritual attitude which He wes 
to assume is the main point. 

As Jesus had turned aside the first suggestion of 
the tempter by the word of God, the enemy support- 
ed his second assault, If Thou be the Son of 
God, cast Thyself down, by a quotation from Ps, 
xeci. 11, 12, “For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways: they shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” This 
passage seemed all the better suited for the purpose in 
view, since in its primary application it referred not 
exclusively to the Messiah. The plain inference was, 
that if such a promise had been granted to all pious 
men, it must apply all the more for cibly to the Mes. 
siah. But the application of this promise was evi- 
dently fulse, as the expression, in all thy ways, 
was not equivalent to the ways of thine own choosing. 
Indeed, the tempter wholly omitted this clause wher 
adldueing the passage. Jesus replied to this quota 
tion—which in its original form was w« pcetical de 
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ecription of the promised help, and now was grossly 
misinterpreted in its literal application—by referring 
‘© a passage in the law: Ye shall not tempt J eho- 
vah your God, ver. 7. Deut. vi. 16. Inthe present 
fustance, Christ addressed it to Satan personally, 
Thou, instead of Ye,—a change all the more ap- 
propriate, that every tempting of (rod on the part of 
man ia directly caused by the enemy of souls, Ma- 
Aww dcves not mean “on the other hand” (Erasmus 
and others), but again (Meyer, Engl. C. Ver.). Ben- 
gel: Scriptura per Scripluram interpretanda—more 
e=pecially a poetical phrase by the precise statements 
of the law. This reply to Satan is already an attack 
upon him, since he is here characterized as tempting 
jhe Lord. 

Vers. 8-10. Third temptation.—“The high 
mountain (ver. 8) from which all the kingdoms of 
the world could be seen, must not be looked for upon 
any of our maps; it neither refers to the Mount of 
Olives, nor does xoruos mean Palestine (Kuinoel), 
but it applies to the heathen world over which Satan 
held exclusive dominion” (Mever), Luke adds, é» 
aotiyun ypovov, to indicate the magic character of 
the vision, And the glory of them, +h» défap 
avta@y. “The rich country, the splendid cities and 
palaces, perhaps also the riches which they contain- 
ed (although these could searcely have been seen 
from the top of a mountain).”—De Wette. The idea 
of any magical influence of Satan upon the vision of 
the Lord seems to us quite inappropriate (comp. 
Lange: “Worte der Abwehr,” p. 41). It is not worth 
while to show at: length that Satan could not have 
exercise.| such influence over the eves of the Saviour, 
In our opinion, the prospect trom such a high moun- 
tain as that of the wilderness of Quarantania, or near 
Jerusalem, was sufficient to offer an appropriate basis 
for a rhetorical description of the world, its king- 
dems, and their glory. Of course the mountain 
must still be viewed as a svmbolical expression, to 
designate the political and chiliastic prospects which 
the Jews portrayed to themselves at the time when 
Messiah should come to eonquer the world by world- 
ly means, Nor must we, with Meyer, exclude Pales- 
tine from this vista, since the course of the ambitious 
conyueror, 6s sketched by the enemy, waa to com- 
mence at the temple itself. For, although it is true 
that Satan had greater power over the heathen world 
than ovcr Palestine, we must not confound (as Meyer 
does, p. 105) the later views of the Jews (as given 
in Eisenmenger’s “ Entdeckles Judenthum,” ii. p. 820, 
etc.) with those of the New Testament. In the New 
Testament Satan is designated as a&pywy rov xéauou 
(John xii, 31), with special reference to his sway over 
Palestine in opposition to Jesus; while the expres- 
SiuD Koopoxpdtwp, in Eph. vi. 12, alludes more par- 
ticularly to the heresies by which the Church of 
Christ was endangered, We must not look in the 
word of God for the gross, fanatical, and mythical 
ideas of later rabbinical Judaism, The passage be- 
fore uz refers to the moral reign of darkness which 
extended over the whole ancient w orld, although we 


{* Jos. Addison Alexander on Matt. fv. 8 (p. 85). places 
the scene of this temptation on the Mount of Olives, and 
thus explains the vision of all the kingdoms: “ S/rewreth, 
eariscs Him to see, not upon a map or picture... Dor by an 
optical iusion., cSutelther by « voluntary and ‘miraculous 
extension of His vision on His own part or by a combina- | 
Boa of rensible percention with rhetorted) description .. an 
wots Exbtbition of What lay within the boundsry of vision, 
and ot) enumeration of the kingdoms which in ditferent di- 
rections lay bevend it. with a slowing representation of their 
weaith aod aower (and the glury of them)."—P. 3.) 
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must ever be careful not to admit the validity of Sa 
tan’s pretension that he exercised in any sense abso 
lute sway over the world. 

In this third temptation, Satan appears in his 
proper character. Hence also it is not prefaced by 
“If Thou be the Son of God.” On the contrary, he 
rather seems to claim this honor for himself, as Luke 
plainly indicates in the words, 67: é¢uol wapadedorat 
The awful proposal, that Jesus should fall down and 
worship Satan, and do him homage, is to some ex- 
tent modified, when we bear in mind the peculiar po- 
litical and religious import of the word xpocKuveiy 
among Orientals. We do not imagine that Satan in- 
tended to demand an act of absolute adoration, but 
an act of homage, which, however, necessarily im 
plied worship. Primarily, it was not (as Strauss 
supposes) a temptation to idolatry, though it is true 
that, in its ultimate meaning and bearing , all idolatry 
is devil- worship. Nor does this demand ‘involve a di- 
rect threat on the part of Satan that he would let 
loose against Jesus the whole power of evil (Ebrard), 
although Satan’s claim to absolute sway over the 
whole world implied that he was its lord and master, 
Viewed in this light, the third temptation, from the 
lust of the world, pointed already to that which Christ 
had to endure at the close of His course from the 
sorrow and misery of the world. The incredible pre 
sumption and impudence of Satan's demand (which, 
indeed, was covertly implied even in the first and seo- 
ond temptations) is in some measure accounted for 
by his well-known axiom, “that every man has his 
price at which his virtue may be bought.” The 
point of the temptation lay in the boldness of the de- 
sign—Satan spreading out all at once a rushing pic- 
ture of absolute sw ay over the world and of its glory, 
and then offering all this to the lowly and rejeeted 
Son of David, who of right could claim all the na- 
tions of the world as His inheritance, and the utmost 
ends of the world as His possession. Gerlach sug- 
gests that the proposal to found the kingdom of 
Messiah by outward power and pomp, and “not that 
of paying outward worship to Satan, tormed the main 
point of the temptation. But this must evidently 
have been the consequence of a surrender and hom- 
age to Satan. 

Ver. 10. Then saith Jesus unto him. 
the mask was thrown off: Satan appears in his real 
character, and is treated accordingly. Hitherto the 
Lord had, in compliance with the usual forms of in- 
tercourse, dealt with him according to his assumed 
character, as one who scemed anxious to promote 
the mission of the Messiah, aithough He sufficiently 
showed that he had read the motives of Satan,— 
having in His first reply designated him as one who 
held men in contempt, and in His second as the 
tempter: But now he mects the pretensions of Sa- 
tan to absolute power by a display of His own su- 
preme authority. Get thee hence, Satan. [In 

Greek a single word, brave, begone, out of my sight. | 
(The addition be ccres uov is not sutticiently authenti- 
cated, and apparently an ancient interpolation de- 
rived from Matt. xvi. 23, which seems to apply not 
to Satan, but to Peter, whose right place as a follow- 
the Lord was behind, not before Him.) Th 
sae with which Christ dismisses the enemy (Deut 

13) is none other than the tundamental principle 
of Monotheism, It is given in the form of a free 
| quotation from the Septuagint ; the word mposxuyn- 
instead 
of poBndien, Laying emphasis on the main idea of 
the Old Testament passage, our Lord says, ‘ Him 
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only shalt thou serve.” The devil is expressly des- 
ignated as Satan, because in this temptation he dis- 

jlaved his real character as the adversary of Christ. 
actly: the answer of the Lord conveys the expres- 
sion of His enmity to all that is satanic in the world, 
and to the carnal hopes and views entertained about 
the Messiah. It is, so to speak, a declaration of war 
on the part of Jesus against Satan, and that on ac- 
count of the daring promise to make Jesus Lord of 
the world if He only submitted to his conditions, 

“ Tentatorem, quum is maxime favere videri vult, 
Satanam appellat.’—Bengel. 

In looking back on this threefold temptation, we 
conclude that Satan offered to the Lord immediate 
possession of His Messianic inheritance on condition 
of His employing satanie agency, in the form of 
mazic, of false religious enthusiasm or fanaticism, 
and of false and demoniacal worship, His first propo- 
sal was to conter on Jesus the office of a magician-pro- 
phet; his second, to make Him the chief and prince 
of a grand hierarchy ; his third, to invest him with 


the ottice of demoniacal and all-powertul monarch of 


the world. But, manifestly, these were the three 
great traits of the carnal and perverse expectations 
which Israel entertained concerning the Messiah: the 
first temptation representing more especially the er- 
roneous tendency of the Essenes, who lived in the 
Wilderness ; the second, the spurious religion of the 
Pharisees, whose centre was the temple service ; and 
the third, the godless policy of the Sadducees, whose 
ruling passion was worldliness, The common psy- 
cholozical applications of this narrative—such as, 
that the first temptation was to sensual enjoyment, 
the second to fanatical pride, and the third to ambi- 
tion—do not exhaust the deep bearing of the event, 
although they are implied in the interpretation above 
proposed. 

The following is the chronological order of events: 
1. The baptism of Jesus, 2. The forty davs’ fast- 
ing. 38. The deputation to John the Baptist from 
Jernsalem (John i.). 4. The temptation of Jesus. 
5. The return of Jesus to John by the banks of Jor- 
dan (John i, 85), 6. His return to Galilee (ver. 
43). 

Ver. 11. The victory.—The triumph of the Saviour 
appears in these two facts: The devil leaveth Him; 
angels come and minister unto Him, thus paving 
Him real homage, dinxovovv abr@. Bengel: “See 
dubio pro co, ac tum opus erat, sc. allaty cibo [un- 
loubtedly, by doing that which was then necessarv, 
namely, by bringing Him food]. Comp, the feeding 
of Elijah by an angel, 1 Kings xix. 5.” Thus Pisca- 
tor, Wolf, and many others, —amnong them, Meyer. 
Others understand the expression as denoting super- 
natural Divine support (Maldunatus, Kuinoel, Ols- 
hausen, Kuhn, Aminon, Ebrard). It deserves notice, 
that most critics who at present defend the view that 
the text implies a miraculous supply of food by the 
ministry of angels, characterize the whole narrative 
as a mere myth, When Jestis had undergone these 
temptations, He returned from the wilderness into 
the company of men, Hence any such miraculous 
supply of food for the body by angels would have 
been unnecessary, In our view of the passave, the 
Lord having conquered Satan, and established His 
glorious supremacy not only over man, but also over 
the spiritual world, uow entered into converse with 
ministering angels (John i. 51), realizing in the su- 
per natural and heav enly support which He now en- 
joved, in the fullest sense, His own declaration, that 
gan lives not bv bread alone. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The narrative before us establishes, m our 
Opinion, two facts—that Jesus could be tempted, o1 
the possibility of His falling ; and again, that He waa 
tempted, yet without sin. This threefold victory of 
His sinless soul marks another stage in the Gospel 
history. Before that, the God-man had, in the free 
exercise of His will, risen to full and joyous con 
sciousness of His character and mission; now this 
consciousness became a settled divine-human mina 
or disposition over against all temptations and allure 
ments of the world. From His tirst and decisive cone 
Hict with evil, which ever and again tempted Him 
during the three years of his earthly ministry, He 
came forth victorious to rear His kingdom on a spit 
itual and eternal foundation. : 

2. Solemn celebration in the wilderness of Hig 
full attainment to consciousness of His character and 
vocation, victory over the temptations of Satan, and 
maturing of the plan for His work—such are the 
three great phases in the preceding narrative, nore 
of which can be separated from the other. 

The first of these three phases was that of solema 
celebration. Bearing jn mind that Jesus was led inte 
the wilderness by the Spirit, we inter that He went 
up in the full and deep consciousness of His vocation 
as the God-man. Heaven had been opened over Him 
the wings of the blessed Spirit had been upon and 
around Him, He had the testimony of His Sonship, 
and of the delight of the Father in Him. In the 
blessed enjovment of these glorious realities, forty 
days passed without His feeling the common wanta 
of humanity, But Jesus did not shut up within liis 
own breast this His “ being equal with God,” as if 
it had been robbery (Phil. ii.),—least of all when He 
had just submitted to that baptism, in which, while 
humblmg Himeelf to become the companion in gsor- 
row of sinners, He had also attained the full con- 
sciousness of His theanthropy. Hence the solemn 
inward feast celebrated in the wilderness served ag 
preparation for His work: the fulness of the Spirit, 
thetulness of love, the fulness of lite within His soul 
—all summoned Him to be the Deliverer of His peo- 
ple and the Saviour of the world, even as the Father 
had called Him by His baptisin and by the Holy 
Ghost; and in the depth of His sympathy with hu- 
manity, He heard not only His own people but a 
fallen world entreating deliverance. 

But this very crv of the world contained a shrill 
discord which constituted His temptation, With in- 
finite longing Israel waited for the advent of Messiah. 
But this glorious hope had become fearfully distorted 
in the false theology of the synagogue, in the ideas 
current among the people, in the hierarchical ten- 
dencies of the age, andin the general vanity of this 
world. Hence, while this longing for salvation in 
the inmost heart of humanity was a loud call for 
Jesus to reveal Himself to the world as the long- 
expected Redeemer, He was repelled by the false and 
unspiritual picture of the Messiah who was the ob- 
ject of the carnal hopes of Israel. The Holy One 
recognized in these perversions the agency of Satan, 
Thus far there could be neither doubt nor tem pta- 
tion. But that which in itself was evil had assumed 
a human form ; it had been embodied in juman rep- 
resentations, ideas, and aspirations; and in this ita 
human form it made its appeal to His sympathies, 
This spurious and unholy Messianic expectation ap 
peared most closely intertwined with the lotticst aa 
pirations and the holiest hopes of humanity. It wag 
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this seeming combination of two very different ele- 
taents which might give rise to doubt and difhculty. 
The Saviour must now discern the spuriousness of 
this combination ; and, to separate its heterogeneous 
elements, He had to overcome the temptation arising 
from thie fanatical sympathies of His people and of 
the world. This constituted His temptation. Its 
point lay in the attractions of human syinpathy, al- 
lurement, and entreaty ; as also, in the apparent con- 
Dection between what was perverse and what was 
bolv. In His conflict with this temptation, it assumed 
a threefold form. In the first assault, the Prophet, 
in all the pride and self-sutticiency of a Mavician, 
stands before His mind’s eye; in the secoad, the 
High Priest, in all the pride and self- sutficieney of 
hierarchical pomp; and in the last, the Avng, in all 
the pride and self-sufficiency of secular policy and 
power. All these pictures are presented in their most 
attractive features, as painted in the bright anticipa- 
tions of an expectant world, as drawn with all the 
cunning of Satan, and as reflecting in a distorted 
form His own person and vocation. 

But He has overcome the threefold inward assault 
upon His soul (comp. the Gospel of Luke)—ani the 
cravings of hunver indicate the weariness consequent 
upon this tremendous conflict. The victory which 
Ole bas achieved in inward conflict, must now also 
appear in actual and historical incidents, and the 
outward temptations of Satan succeed His inward 
strug:le. 

This threefold historical victory of the Lord over 
the tempter also marks the grand scheme on which 
His work as the Saviour of the world was to be car- 
ried on. In opposition to the false principle of 
the world, He clearly realized the truth; in oppo- 
sition to the spurious plans of Messiah’s kingdom 
cherizhed by the world, He chose what was spir- 
imal; in opposition to the false ideas entertained 
about the work of salvation, He manifested Himself 
as the true Prophet, Priest, and King. To reject 
the spurious plans of the synagogue, was at the same 
time to adopt the true scheme of His mission. Mod- 
em [German evangelical] theology commenced with 
a more rull appreciation of the human nature [and 
Sinless perfection] of Jesus, and first spoke of His 
plan or desiva. Thus Reinhard has written a work 
on the Plan of Jesus; Ullmann has rejected the idea 
of any such scheme, but Neander has vin.licated its 
hizher bearing. If by the expression, “ plan,” or 
“ scheme,” we mean that the Saviour was distinctly 
conscious of the principle, the development, the 
means and the goal of His work, the Lord had un- 
doubtedly a matured “ plan.” But it was the lead- 
ing characteristic of this plan, that it rejected and 
eliminated all that was merely external, every secu- 
lar calculation ; and that, in unfolding its own giori- 
ous proportions and spiritual phases, it proved mainly 
a negation of all the chiliastic scheines of the svna- 
gozue. One of its principal features consisted in 
tois, that while these spurious pictures of the Mes- 
Ciah presente! a Saviour who was such in name and 
appearance only, Jesus would manifest the character 
ani the works of the true Messiah, and that He 
would avoid even the designation of Messiah, until 
bs His worl ing He had redeemed and purified its 
itea, which had been so fatally perverted (comp. 
the * Leben Jean,” ii. 1, p. 281). Then Jesus chose 
the math of suffering instead of that of joy; humil- 
iation unto obedience, instead of glory by self-exalt- 
atign. Hence, when at the close of His course the 


accuscr tempte.l Him to despair, amidst the sorrows 
and under the burden of a guilty world, the Re 
deemer once more conquered, and entered upon the 
path of glory. Indeed, the most diflicult part of His 
work was accomplished at the outset of His mission, 
when, in the power ofthe Spirit, He overcame Saian 
and the satanic temptation, connected with the spu- 
rious messianic expectations, He conuuered Satan 
as the tempter in all the temptations of worldly ab 
lurement. Thus was the kingdom of darkness shaken 
in its inmost principle. This threefold victory un-* 
folded and appeared in His ministry upon ear th; and 
His triumph over the temptations of allurement, or 
over the tempter, in the strictest sense of the term, 
formed the prelude to His victory over the tempta- 
tions of sorrow and suffering, or over the accuser, 
which awaited Him at the close of His course. 

Thus the history of C).ast’s temptation is of in. 
finite import. The destruction of the foundations 
on which rested the kingdom of darkness, and the 
structure of the basis on which the salvation of man 
Was reared, are connected with the mystery of those 
solitary conflicts which had been fought and gained 
before He entered on the discharge of His public 
ministry. 

8. The following contrasts are significant for 
christology. The first Adam in paradise, Christ in. 
the wilderness. —Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 28; Deut. ix. 9, 
18) ant Elijah (1 Kings xix. 8) in the wilJerness, 
Christ in the wilderness,—The tasting of John, the 
fasting of Christ.—The macic of the ‘world, the pro- 
phetic office of Christ. —The hierarchy of the w ork, 
the priesthood of Christ.—The political dexpotiamn of 
the world, and the kingdom of Christ.—E-senism 
and Christ.—Phariseeism and Christ,—Sadduecvism 
and Christ.—Chiliastic tradition and perversion of 
Scripture py Satan; the word of God, and ever only 
the word of God, as adduced by Christ. —Christ in 
the wilderness tempted by the allurements of the 
worl..—Christ in the garden tempted by the sorrow 
and burden of the world.—The tempter at the com- 
mencement of the public ministry of Jesus; the ac- 
cuser at the close of 1t.—The offers of Satan, and the 
triumph of Christ and its results. 

4. The symbolical import of thenumber 49 lies in 
this, that it contains multiples of ten and four :—ten 
is the perfect number for lite, law, and freedom; 
four is the number for the full circle of the worl. 
During these forty days, Christ, by the free act of his 
will, really overcame the world and the spirit of the 
world, even as Moses had done typ ieully.* 

5. As it was fitting that Christ should commence 
His work by conquering Satan, so also was it in 
keeping with the tendeney of evil to overturn the 
kingdom of God first of all in its Founder—and that 
Ty means of pretended but false friendship. 

6. By His victory over the tempter, Christ has 
for ever separated His kingdom from the demonise 
principles, plans, and manilestations of Jewish und 
carnal Christian chiliagm, 

7. The tirst consequence of Christ’s threefold re 
nunciation of the world in His victory over Satan, 
was, that Ele betook himself ta Galilee. 


* [Tere the Edinb. trel., misled by a strange error of the 
first editicn of the ori: inal, substitutes twiee the number 
weren Por ten, the work of trod for life, baie and frecdon 
acortd and tine (Wellcect) for orb or circle of the wore 
( Welthress), ete, and thus obscures or perverts the sense of 
the pussare comngpl: tely. Dr. Lanse anticipated the correo 
tien of the ater editions of Matt. in the preface to the first 
edition of his Com. on Mark.—V. 5.) 
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AOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Seasons of great quickening and joy are gene- 
rally followed by creat tem) tations. 1. This ap- 
pears from the history of Abrahain, of David, of Pe- 
ter, and of the Lord. 2. The reason of this is, that 
the Lord would lead His own to perfection from 
stage to stave.—Christ’s festive season a fast, and 
Christ's fasting a festive season.—rrom His festive 
Celebration as “the Son. of God, Jesus as the Sen of 
Min enters immediately Into conflict, in order to 
prove the truth of the testimony concerning His Di- 
vine Sonship.—The temptation of Christ, a manifes- 
tation by historical facts of the choice and decision 
of which His baptism was the sacramental sien.— 
By his threefold) temptation and vietory, Christ 
manifests Himsclf as the victorious Messiah, or the 
Christ of God: 1. as the infallible Prophet; 2. as the 
faithtul High Priest; 3. as the Supreme King.—The 
decisive conflict between the fulness of the Spirit in 
Christ and the appearance of spirituality in Satan. 
—The Holy Ghost leads the Lord to this devisive 
conflict with the devil.—Christ attacking human cor- 
“uition at its root by conquering Satau.—The vie- 
wry of Christ the preservation of Christians.—The 
threefold temptation and the threefold victory of the 
Lord.—How and in what manner our trials may be- 
come temptations of Satan.—Every temptation of 
Satan is, to the child of God, in reality a trial of 
faith.—W hat constitutes temptation is, that through 
the influence of the enemy we misunderstand and 
misinterpret the trial of our faith.—Temptation as- 
sails us through earthly instrumentality: more espe- 
cially, 1. through our wants; 2. through spiritual de- 
lusions; 3. through worldly prospects and hopes.— 
How victory over one may becoine the oecasion of 
another temptation.—How our first victory opens 
the prospect of the triumphs to follow.—Our temp- 
tations are numbered,—By the word of God, Christ 
triumphs even over the chiliastic traditions connected 
with the word of God.—Christ ever and again con- 
quers by the word of God: 1. by His first quotation, 
over false doctrine; 2. by His second quotation, over 
a false interpretation of Scripture; 3. by His third 
quotation, over false and assumed authority.—The 
power of this saving: “ J¢ is writien.” 

The first temptation, Christ has undergone for 
us the temptation of human want and suffering.— 
Let not the contrast between our spiritual high es- 
tate and our outward circumstances become a snare 
to us.—According both to the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, temptation commences with doubt.—The tempt- 
er in the form of an angel of light.—Temptation to 
distrustfulness.—Magic and miracles.—The magician 
and the prophet.—Miraculous sustenance and magi- 
cal sustenance* are two different things.—The magi- 
cal manna {das Zauberbrod]| which the world pre- 
pares tor itself in its wilderness, 1. Its origin: (a) 
by wicked devices; (6) by wicked works. 2. Its 
apparent character: (@) boundless wealth; (6) bound- 
Jess cnjoyment, 3. Its real character; (a) guilt.; (6) 
bankruptey.¢ 4. .Ita final consequences: (a) poverty 
end want of the inner man; (4) poverty and want of 
the outer man,—He who would selfishly seek to con- 

fi Wunderbrod und Zauberbrod ."—literally : wonder- 
bread and nergic bread, The sense is plain enough But 
the term admits of a wide application, Not only inagieiaus, 
surcerers and svothsavers, but all those who live of dishone 
est cain and humbuy. may be said toast Zauberbrod.—P. 3.) 


4 iN Auld ; Nehulelen liter: ally: : gutit, debts, The 
Bal. trol. bas ‘ditic ullics, Which is too general—P,. 3.) 
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vert stone into bread, will in reality convert evex 
bread into stone,—Satan watches for the distress of 
man, to make it an occasion for transforming bim 
into a beast of prey anda wicked spirit. —Such is 
the high calling of man, that he lives not by bread 
only. —W hoso “depends on the mouth of God, his 
mouth shall not want food.—The judgment of Satan 
and that of Christ concerning man, in his want and 
distress, Satan in effect says: Man is a wretched 
being, suffering hunger ; Christ says: So far as the 
real life of man is concerned, he is infinitely exalted 
above the mere animal cravings of hunger.—Christ 
would rather guffer hunger with man, than commit 
sin with supernatural spirits. —Trust in God ensures 
victory over the wants of the world —The empty 
phrase of Satan rebutted by the simple word of 
Christ.—The bread of earth becomes transformed 
by the bread of heaven.—Christ has also conquered 
spurious anchoresism and asceticism. 

The second temptation. The holiest things may 
be perverted to become the most vile temptation: 1. 
A stay in the holy city. 2. The prospect from the 
pinnacle of the temple. 3. The promise contained 
in an inspired psalm.—The victory of the Lord over 
religious tanaticism.—Destruction of the temple of 
spurious enthusiasm.—Victory of the great High 
Priest over the priesteraft of the world.—Christ and 
the show-miracles of the hierarchy.—The pomp of the 
temple, and worship in the spirit.—The giddy height 
on the pinnacle of the temple and the holy calm of 
the Lord.—Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God; 
for, 1. to tempt God is to impute evil to God Him- 
self, since it is an attempt to drag Ilim into the ways 
of our own choosing; 2. to tempt God is to suffer 
oneself to be tempted by the evil one; 3. hence, to 
tempt God were to attempt rendering the Spirit of 
lic¢ht subservient to the spirit of darkness.—To 
tempt God is to involve oneself in contradictions ; 
for it implies, 1. faith without obedience; 2. prayer 
without self-surrender; 8. action without warrant 
from on hich; 4. sueeess without comfort or assur 
ance.—Even the dictates of common sense may serve 
as a warning against fanaticism.—Where a way is 
already prepared, we are not warranted in attempt- 
ing to make dangerous experiments for ourselves.— 
Pride goes betore a fall—The templestair itself 
a sermon.—Fanaticism mistakes excitement for spir- 
itual emotion.—Fanaticism and priestly pretensions 
spring from one and the same religious delusion. — 
Christ vanquishes the fanatical pride of the priest- 
hood by calm reverence for the Godhead. 

The third temptation. Christ vanquishes the se 
cular spirit of the world: 1. in its pomp, 2. in its 
pretensions; 3. in its cunning and deceit.—The 
kingdom of Christ as contrasted with those of the 
world.—W hen Satan offers to give away the world 
in exchange for an act of humble adoration, he shows 
himself to be, 1. a liar; 2. a deceiver; 3. a maligner 
of (rod and man.—The attractions of power, and the 
desire of exercising it absolutely and indiscriminately, 
are the two greatest temptations.—Satan has only 
the right of claiming as his own the worldliness of 
the world: 1. its vain show; 2. its guilt; &. its de 
spair.—Despotism and spurious worldly cunning, 
and their dark background.—When wickedness 
shows itself undisguised, we ought to designate it by 
its proper name.—Christians must meet every spue 
rious claim to authority over their consciences, by an 
appeal to the word of Ilim who wields rightful author 
ity over the consecience.—Daring usurpers will at 
last be met and confounded by the royal diguity and 
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authority which belongs even to the humblest be- 
liever.—By serving God, Christ vanquishes the sin- 
ful service of the creature.—“ Him only shalt thou 
serve.” —Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 
—The ministry of angels after the assault of the dev- 
il.—Christ the Prince of angels, by his victory over 
the prince of the kingdom of darkness.—The greater 
the conflict, the more glorious the victory.—In all 
temptations Christ is our victory. 

Starke :—We must prepare in retirement for im- 
portant public undertakings.—God often permits His 
dear children to be visited by the most grievous 
tenptations.—Solitude a training-school of the Holy 
Spirit.—Solitude is frequently the occasion of tempt- 
ation.—In our temptations, let us ever distinguish 
between what comes from God and what from Satan. 
—Siuch a High Prieat became us who was tempted 
in all things, Heb, iv. 156.—Frequent conflicts ren- 
der the Christian strong.—They fit ministers for 
their work.—Oratio, meditatio, tentatio faciunt theo- 
loruin.—We may readily recognise the bird of hell 
by its song.—Fasting as perverted by the Papacy, 
ete.—Moderation and temperance a continuous ftast- 
wn.—Christ hungered because He partook of our in- 
frinitics,—Christ can have compassion on us when 
we suffer from hunger or thirst.—The devil adapts 
his temptations to the nature and circumstances of 
man.—lIf the devil ventured to approach the Son of 
God, how can the most advanced among us expect 
to be secure from his assaults ?—Outward prosperity 
is not an evidence of sonship.—The word of God our 
armory.—Even tne devil cannot set aside the Scrip- 
tures,*—Al]l depends on the blessing which the Lord 
gives.—Outward means cannot sustain us, but (rod 
by outward means.—God is a supply which never 
faila or leavea unsatistied.—If Satan does not suc- 
eced in one way, he will try another.—In his own 
way, the devil is learned in the Scriptures.—To per- 
vert Scripture is to follow in the wake of the devil. 
—Satan fell by his pride and arrogance, and now 
Seeks to ruin others in the same manner.—To ex- 
pose oneself to danger, except in the way of our call- 
ing, from necessity, or with the direct warrant of the 
word, is presumption.—Satan encompasses the fall 
of carnal men by showing them even a small portion 
of this world.-—Satan promises his servants what he 


* (Comp. Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, Act IL, Scene 
B, where Antoni« ssys to Bussanoio: - 
*The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An esi son protucing hole witness, 
1s like a vBtain with @ smiling cheek; 
A goecly apple rotten at the beart; 
QO. what a guvdly outside falsehood hath!’ —P. 8) 


himself docs not possess, nay, what God has in Chrig 
already promised and given to His own.—lIt is no 
right to hear blasphemy without reproving it.—~H. 
who would prevent us from serving God, and per 
suade us to serve the world, is Satan so far as we 
are concerned.—There is a “ hitherto and no fur 
ther” in every temptation.—Every honest conflict 
will certainly be followed by victory—Christ has 
triumphed for us. 

Gerlach : —The word of God is our armor against 
Satan.—Christ takes as His shield the law of God: 
Thoy shalt! He was made under the law (Gal. 
iv. 4). 

_— :—Tf solitude has its advantages, it hag 
also its great dangers.—Satan appears here in his 
true character: he arrogates to himsclfwhat belongs 
to God alone—dominion over the soul; in short, he 
claims to be God.—The man who in his aims is actu 
ated by ambition and love of power, is thereby ren 
dered unfit for the service of God ; yet how many 
theologians are impelled by such motives !—The 
temptation of Christ; 1. whercin it consisted, and 
how it was resisted (three stages, three victories) ; 
2. its consequences: Jeaus proving Himself to be 
the Holy One; Jesus our model in similar conflicts 5 
Jesus our refuge and strength.—How temptations 
followed Christ throughout His course.—The impo- 
tence of all temptations in the case of Christ.—Com- 
parison between the temptation of Christ and that of 
Adam,.—Marhemel-e:—How closely good and evil 
border upon each other in our human nature !— 
Harms :—The conflict between good and evil. This 
conflict is threefold: 1. A conflict between doubt and 
trustfulness; 2. a conflict between presumption and 
modesty; 3. the conflict between the lust of the 
world and the love of God.—Schleiermacher :—The 
temptation of the Lord viewed with reference to our 
state and position in this world.—Bachmann : —The 
temptation of Jesus the Son of God in the vilder 
ness. It was a temptation, 1. to doubt the word of 
God; 2. to presume upon the word of God; 3. to 
reject the word of God.—Greiling :—The three pas- 
sions by which men are commonly tempted to sin 
(covetousness, pride, ambition).—Remhard :-—The 
decisive periods which commonly occur in the life 
of every man.—dA/feld:—The conflict of Chris- 
tians with the tempter: 1. His attack; 2. their 
detence; 3. the victory—Comp. also Three Ser. 
mons on the History of the Temptation by J. P. 
Lange, Barmen, 1836. Brickner: Zhe History 
of the Temptation of our Lord. Four Meditations. 
Leipzig, 1857.) 


B. Cyaprer IV. 19-17. 


Contents :—First appearance of Jesus as the light of the world amidst the darkness of the land of Galilee, 


12 Now, when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, [delivered up,'] he de 

13 parted into Galilee’; And leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which is 

14 «pon the sea coast, in the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim*®: That it might be ful 

15 filled which was spoken by Hsaias [Isaiah] the prophet, saving, The land of Zabulon, 
and the land of Nephthalim, by the way of the sea, beyond [thej Jordan, Galilee of the 

16 Gentiles; The people which sat in darkness saw great light; and to them which sat 
in the region aud shadow of death light is sprung up. 
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17 From that time Jesus began to preach, and to eay, Repent: for tre kingdom of 
heaven is at hana. 


. 


1 Ver. 12.- [raped53n, Lange: therliefert, Wiel. Tynd., Cranm., Geneva: was taken: the Bishop's Bible (and the 
Rom. Cath. Vers. of Rheims) correetly: dedfrered agp, with the marg nal explanation: “hat ia. cuat inte proon” whick 
the Auth. Vers. received inte the text, while it put the translation into the margin, influenced perhaps (ne Dr, Conaut euge 
gests) by Beza's version: trauditum case in custodiam, and his pote: td ést, in carcerem conjeciam eose.—P. 3.J 

2 Ver. 12 —Galilee al as in the narrower sense of the term, 

9 Ver, 13.-(Or: Zehudun and Napito/s, after the Hebrew spelling, which is followed by the Auth. Vers. in tae Od 
Dest. See the Hobrew concordances.—P. 5.] 


| thew that the imprisonment of John by Antipas took 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. place some time after the celebration of the first pas 
sover which Jesus attended, and after His stay im 
Ver. 12. Now, when Jesus had heard.— | Judea. 

The Evanvelist passes over a number of intervening | That Jokn was delivered up, (/. ¢. into pris- 
events, viz; 1. the return of Jesus to Galilee (John | on).—The ground on which the Baptist was impris- 
i. 41, etc.); 2. the marriage in Cana, the journey to | oned is afterwards recorded, on the oceasion of his 
Capernaum in company with His relatives and disci- | execution (xiv. 4). Fritzsche supposes that the impris- 
plos, and that to Jerusalem to the passover (John | onment of John induced Jesus to appear in Galilee, 
ii.); 3. the stay of Jesus at Jerusalem and in the | lest the people of that country should be deprived 
land of Judxa previous to the imprisonment of John | of Spiritual support; while Meyer regards this event 
(John iii.); 4. the return of Jesus by way of Sama- {as a motive tor His retirement to that province, 
via, and His stay there (John iv. 1-42).—The event | since “ the more remote district of Galilee, although 
recorded in the text took place at the time referred | under the rule of Herod Antipas, would naturally 
to in John iv. 43-46. In the passage before us, Mat- | attract less attention, and thus afford shelter.” But 
tnew brictly alludes tothe stay of Jesus at Nazareth, | although Capernaum Iay in Upper Galilee, yet, from 
—the same which is mentioned Luke iv. 14 sqq.,—but | its proximity to Tiberias—the residence of Lerod— 
dilates on it more fully in ch. xiii. 53. We aceount | and the intercourse between these two places, both 
for this transposition from the peculiar structure of | situate on the Lake of Galilee, anything which oc 
the Gospel,—the object of the Evangelist being to | curred in Capernaum would wuech more readily 
group events so as to present a continuous narra- | attract attention than what took place in Nazareth, 
tive. The actual succession of events is more aceu- | which lay out of the way among the mountains, Be 
rately indicated in the Gospel by Luke, althongh it | sider, it was at this very time that Jesus commenced 
also contains no mention of the first passover which | His public ministry, and called disciples around Hit, 
Jesus attended at Jerusalem, nor of His stay in Ju- | The connection between the imprisonment of John 
dwa and Samaria, From the narrative of Luke we | and the appearance of Jesus in “ Galilee of the Gen- 
learn that Jesus was even at that time rejected by | tiles,” as well as the cessation of the preparatory 
the people of Nazareth, and that he then uttered the | baptism which the disciples of Jesus had for a time 
saying, that “a prophet had no honor in his own | administered (John iv. 1, 2,) may readily be other 
country.” But, according to John, Jesus spoke | wise explained. The imprisonment of John, and the 
these words when returning from Jerusalem to Gali- | tame acquiescence of the country in this act, had 
lee through Samaria, Commentators have felt a dif? | put an end to the hope of preparing the peuple for 
ficulty in explaining the circumstance, that (accord- | the kingdoin of Messiah by beste purifications, 
ing to John) Jesus should have been saying that “a | or legal purity. Now that the attempt at outward 
prophet had no honor in his own country,” at the | purity had been thus rudely stopped, Jesus might, 
very time when He was on His journey to Galilee. | in the cousciousness of His own inward and eternal 
It might seem that such a statement would rather | purity, all the more readily commence [lis work in 
imply His departure from Galilee. But the difli- | Galilee of the Gentiles, amidst publicans end sin- 

culty ig removed by recalling to mind the precise | ners, by gathering around Him a circle of disciples, 
geographical arrangements of the country. In John Ver. 13. He came and cweit in Capernaum. 
iv. 43, the Evangelist uses the word Galilee not in| —Kagapvaovu, cir ED, meaning, acco.ding 
the general sense, but as a man familiar with the | to Hesychius, Origen, and Jeroine, views cunsvlutionis, 
district would apply the term —-a circumstance which | put according to others (Winer, Meyer), the village 
may be regarded as an indircet evidence of the truth- | o¢ Nahum, The town lay on the borders of the 
fulness of his narrative, What he calls Galilee is | tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, on the western shore 
not the province in question as contradistingzuished | of the Lake of Gennesareth, provably near where 
from Juda, but the district of Upper Galilee in op- | the Jordan entered that lake. [t was a thriving 
position to Lower Galilee, in which Nazarcth Was | gommercial place, on the road from Damasuue to the 
situate, ‘The boundary-line between Upper and | yediterranean. Capernaum was inhabited both be 
Lower Galilee ran due east and west between Naza- | Jews and Gentiles; in Jewish writings itis charae- 
reth and Cana, In John iv. 43, 44, the Evangelist | terized as the residence of heretics and free-thiakers 
makes only a passing allusion to the rejection ot (von Ammon, “ Leben Jesu,” p. 359). The contrast 
Jesus at Nazareth, and dwells in preterence on the | petween Capernaum, where Jesus dwelt, and ‘Tibe- 
fact, that the Saviour was gladly received by the in- | pias the residence of Antipas—a city which the Lord 
habitants of Gulilee proper, From what we have | qnitormly avoided, but which, after the destruction 
said, it will be clear that the accounts of Matthew | of Jerusalem, became one of the holy places of the 
aud John are not inconsistent, a3 Alcyer imagines ; Jews,*—is striking, But the prediction of Chiist in 
although that commentator is right In maintaining, 
against Wieseler, that the passage in the text does 
not refer to the journey to Galilee recorded in John 
vi, 1. Finally, we gather from the account in Mat- 


* (Tho rise of Tiberias, asa Jeacish city. is. however. of 
much later date. For an aceount of the circumstances cone 
n ected with its final * Levitical puritcation,*® ace Ederp 
heim's Llist. of the Jewish Nulion, p. 498.—The Ediub. Ta} 
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regard to Capernaum, once so highly favored, has 
been most signally and literally fulfilled (Matt. xi. 
zJ). At this moment every trace of the site of 
Vapernaum has disappeared. Wilson and others re- 
gard the ruins of Zell Hum (i. e. Nahum) as the an- 
cicnt site of Capernaum, As the town is not men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, it seems probable that 
it was built after the return from the Babylonish ex- 
ile. Josephus (Vila, 72) calls the town Kadapyaiun. 
In another place (De Bello Jud. iii. 10, 8) he assigns 
the name of Kagapvaotu to a fountain in Galilee. 
Aceording to Robinson, this fountaiu is the modern 
"Ain et Jin, by the Lake of Gennesareth, near the 
Khan Minyeh, which he regards as the siie of an- 
cient Capernaum. But this opinion is not generally 
entertained. Comp. the art. Cupernaum in the Bibl. 
Enevels. 

Vers. 14 and 15. That it might be fulfilled.— 
In this instance we have the fulfilment of a verbal 
prophecy, the passages in Isa, viii. 22; ix. 1, 2, be- 
ing strictly Messianic in their primary meaning, al- 
though the prophet seems also to have had in view 
the oppression of the Assvrians, under which at that 
time Northern Palestine groaned. But, as in every 
other similar instance, the event recorded in ver. 13 
did not takeplace simply on account of this predic- 
tion, but on independent grounds. The passage is 
cited freely from the original Hebrew: “ At the first 
(in ancient times) He brought to shame the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali; but afterward (in 
laier times) He brought to honor the (despised) way 
of thé sea, beyond Jordan, the circuit (Galilee) of the 
Gentiles. The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great lignt; and they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.” In the quotation as given by Matthew, the 
despised district is even more pointedly indicated as 
the land of Zabulon and the land of Nephthalim, the 
way of the sea (the road by the sea, or the great 
road of the traffic of the world), the beyond Jordan, 
(even) Galilee of the Gentiles. In our opinion, 
the Sea of Galilee was not so important a highway 
for the tratic of the ancient world as to give to the 
district arvund the desicnation of “the way of the 
Bea,” more especially as the three expressions in the 
text are not intended to designate three different ob- 
jects, but one and the same thing viewed Tnder dif- 
ferent aspects. In the first clause, Galilec is desig- 
nated as profane, being tie way of the sea for all 
the world; in the second clause, as extending north- 
ward beyond the sources of Jordan, the holy river; 
finally, in the third clause, as being really a heathen 
district, largely inhabited by Gentiles. But the ex- 
pression yj, without the article, may be regarded as 
the nominative. Before 63d» dar daans we must 
ugain supply the y7 of the former clause,—toward 
tue sea, or the way of the sea. The absolute accu- 
sative ddd» is a Hebraistic form like 453, and equiv- 
alent to the Latin versus (comp. Meyer, p. 111). The 
expression repay tov 'lopddvov cannot in this 
instance mean Perwa, or the country east of Jordan. 
A reference to that district would be here quite out 
of place, as the name “ Galilee of the Gentiles” is 
-utended again to designate the tribes of Naphtali 
and Zebulun. The territory of Naphtali extended 
nortaward beyond the source of the Jordan; and 
from a theocratic point of view, this, and not Perea, 
would constitute the wepay +. ‘1, although that ex- 
pression was commonly applied to Perwa. Besides, 
Perea was not the first scene of Christ’s ministry. 
Meyer, indeed, majatains that the Evangelist over- 
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looked the historical meaning of the passage is 
Isaiah, which was only Messianic in a theocratic an/# 
political sense, referring to the deliverance of North 
ern Galilee from the oppression of the Assyrians 
But this commentator forgets that Isa. ix. 1 sqq. is a 
strictly Messianic prediction, although it rests, of 
course, on the historical basis of the age of the pro 
puet. 

Ver. 16. The people which sat in dark. 
ness.—Apposition to the preceding desiznation of 
the locality which was to be illuminated by the 
light of the Messiah. The darkness of the country 
is explained by the sad spiritual state of the people 
In view of the spiritual conditiun of the people 
at the time, the Evangelist modifica the distinction 
made by Isaiah between those that walk in darkness, 
who see a great light, and those that dwell or sit in 
the land of the shadow of death. In the passage as 
quoted by Matthew, the state of matters has appa- 
rently become worse than in the days of Isaiah, and 
even those who formerly “ walked” are now repre 
sented as “ sitting” in darkness, But the grada- 
tion of the original is retained; and we have still 
the contrast between those who sit in darkness and 
see a great light, and those who sit in the region and 
shadow of death, and only become aware of the 
light because it has sprung up for them. In the 
Hebrew their iveness ig even more stroncly ex- 
pressed—EN"os 33 , upon them light hath shined. 
“ Kaéjuevos sedendi verbum aptum notande solitu- 
dini inerti,”—{the verb fo st¢ apuy denotes a slugyish 
solitude).—Bengel. xia Oavarou, ris>y » tencbras 
mortis, On the darkucss of Sheol, comp. Job x. 21, 
etc. 

Ver. 17. From that time Jesus began.— Mat 
thew calls attention to the circumstance, that witk 
the settlement of Jesus at Capernaum, in Upper 
(ralilee, a new period in His public ministry began. 
The xnpvoce of the kingdom of heaven in the strict- 
est sense now commenced, and for this purpose He 
set apart some of His disciples to be His Apostles. 
The call, Repent, pwetavoeire, has now a higher 
meaning than when first uttered by John the Bap- 
tist (ch. ili, 2), and a more full manifestation of His 
miraculous power proves that the kingdom of 
heaven is really at hand. Althouch He does not 
designate Himself to the people as the Messiah, yet 
the kingdom of Messiah was appearing. From the 
manitestation of that kingdom now vouchsated, the 
people are to recognise the Prince ot Peace in His 
true and New Testament character. (The assertion 
of Strauss, that Jesus had not regarded Himself at 
first as the Messiah, requires no special answer; the 
suggestion, that Christ gradually changed His origi- 
nal plan, has been discayued even by the writer who 
proposed it.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. As John carried on his public ministry at the 
extreme boundary of the Holy Land, in the wilder 
ness, 80 Jesus also appeared first at another extreme 
limit of the country, in Upper Galilee. Capernaum 
became His earthly residence. This choice bad a 
twofold advantage. For while Ile thereby gave a 
practical denial to the carnal Messianic hopes and 
expectations of the people of Judwa, He also oo. 
cupied a ficld most suitable for Mis own peculiar 
activity. There He found the greatest suscep 
bility for the kingdom, and readiness to receive Him, 
especially among those retired worshippers of Jeho 
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vah who livei by the Lake of Galilee, and particu- | Nazareth, where His youthful vears were «spent, and 


larly among the disciples of John, whom He had 
already attracted around Him. This residence of 
the Saviour in Galilee had been predicted, and was a 
sicnal fulfilment of the great Messianic prophecy of 
Isaiah. Lastly, His abode among the fishermen of 
Galilee was in complete harmony with what His 
baptism and the victory over the tempter implied ; 
being, in truth, a perfect renunciaticn of the world 
fx reference to its carnal views concerning the the- 
Ocracy and the Messiah. 

2. But we may also regard this as a manifesta- 
tion of [lis Spirit and of His Gospel. Just as He 
commenced His destruction of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, by conquering the power of Satan in his chief 
temptations, so He commenced the building up of 
the kingdom of heaven among the most despised 
portion of His people, the most heedy and the most 
destitute oF the means which the synagogue provided 
for cultivating spiritual life. It was among these 
that the Saviour first publicly and unreservedly pro- 
claimed the kingdom of heaven, 


TOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Complete renunciation of the world on the part 
of the Lord is followed by His full proclamation of 
the kingdom of heaveni—When the kingdom of 
heaven arrives, the symbolical administration of 
priests is at an end.—When the work of John ceases, 
that of Christ begins.—The kingdom of God will 
never want messengers of God who stand in the gap. 
—If one prophet is imprisoned, a greater one will be 
sent in his place. If they burn the goose, @ swan 
will arise from its ashes.*—Jesus a stranger both at 


* [This sentence: “Verbrennen sie die Gana, so kommt 
der Schacun,” which Dr. Edersheim omitted, is an allus on 
to oun apoery phat ropheey ascribed to the reformer Hus, 
who was burnt at the stake for heresy, July 6, 1415, by order 
of the Council of Con-tance, and ig -aid to have utte red, in 
nis Jast hour, the words: “ ZJo-day you roust «& guoxe, *_al- 
luding to bis name which is the Bohemian word tor gooxé— 
“but from mine ashes will arise a stcan’—the armorial 
deviee of Luther—* tom you will not he able to destroy” 
This prediction oecurs first in the Latin works of Luther 
(Altenburg ed., vol. v.. p. 599, ete), and seems to have arisen 
jn the age of the Reformation from certain vague and gen- 
eral savings of us concerning the ultimate triumph of his 
doctrines (comp. Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, vol. bi. Part 
LV.. p. 417 -q.). The sentence has assumed & somewhat 
proverbial significance, although very rarely used.—P. 5.] 
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at Capernaum, where He appeared after attaining te 
manhood.—Obscurity of that which is holy in its 
own home, showing: 1. The corruption of the world ; 

2. the spiritual glory of the heavenly lite.—The light 
of salvation rising upon dark places: 1. Upon the 
earth, in opposition to the external heavens; 2. 
upon Galilee, in opposition to the land of Judea ; 3. 
upon the Gentile world, in opposition to the Jews; 
4, upon the despised Germanic races, in opposition 
to the ancient Romanie Church.—The land of the 
shadow of death: 1. The home of sinners; 2. the 
heart of the sinner.—The difference between those 
who see a great light, and those upon whom a great 
light rises. 1. The former look upwards, the latter 
look downwards. The former desery the star of 
salvation, the latter ear the light which it sheds.— 
From that time Jesus began. The ancient the 
oeratic institutions of Isracl may be said to have been 
abrogated when John was cast into prison.—The 
call to repentance, from the commencement to the 
end of the world, 1, always the same in substance ; 
2. always different in form.—The kingdom of heaven 
is us closely at hand as Christ is.—The call: Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 1. It con- 
tains fro things: (a) the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand; (4) therefore repent. 2. It may be summed 
up in "the expression, “ kingdom of heaven ;’ ’ for, 
(a) repentance is only the gate to the kingdom or 
heaven ; (6) the kingdom of heaven is the grand ob- 
ject and goal of repentance.—In His humiliation, 
Christ has manifested His exaltation, 1. Rejected 
on earth, He opened up His kingdom of heaven. 
2, Obscure and unknown by man, He revealed the 
spirituai world in «ll its blessedness. 8. Renoune- 
ing all, He bestows every blessing. 

Starke :—Let us show holy obedience in being 
ready to change our habitation when the Lord calls, 
—Many live under the full blaze of the Gospel as if 
they still sat in the shadow of death—When the 
world silences one honored servant of the Lord, God 
raises up others ; the Church shall never be left des- 
titute of them.—Repentance without faith is no re 
pentance (and faith without repentance is no faith). 
—Agreement subsisting between all pure teachers of 
the Church (John and Jesus), 

Heuhner :—It is God's method to cause light to 
arise from humble and despised places.—Jesus would 
not be far distant even from the Gentiles. 


©. Cuaprer IV. 18-22. 
(The Gospel for St, Andrew's Day.) 


Conrents:—In His obscurity and retirement from the world, which He had renuunced, the Saviour commences the ecer 
quest of the world by calling four fishermen by the Sea of Galilee. 


18 And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, 
19 and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. 
20 said unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. 
And going on from thence, he saw other twe 
brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a [the]* ship with Zebedee 
And they immediately left the 


21 way left their nets, and followed him. 


22 their father, mending their nets; 
ship and their father, and followed him. 


1 Ver. 21. 
Bhelins: in a 
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and ke called them. 


And they straight 


Tynd., Cranm., and the Bishop's Bible correctly: tn the shiz, Wicl.. Ger., Auth. V., and 


And he 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 18. By the Sea of Galilee.—Lake Gen- 
nesarel, Aluyn Tevynoaper, Luke v. 1 (also Tevynoap, 
fevynaapitis, Genesara, M7IED ©"); 7 OddAacoa Tis 
TiBepiados, John xxi. 13 7 Oad. rhs TadsAaias, Matt. 
xv. 2%, etc. The lake, which is formed by the river 
Jordan, is about six hours, or 159 stadia long, and 
ebout balf as broad [twelve or fourteen miles long, 
six or seven miles in breadth, and 165 feet deep.— 
P.S.]. The water is salubrious, fresh, and clear; it 
coutains abundance. of fish; the banks are pictur- 
esyue, although at present bare; toward the west 
they are intersected by calcareous mountains,—to- 
ward the east the lake is bounded by high mountains 
(800 to 1,000 feet high), partly of chalk and partly 
of basalt formation. It is of an oval form, being a 
deep depression in an upland country (according to 
Schubert, its level is 535 fect below the Mediterra- 
nean).* Besides these remarkable natura! features, 
the contrast between the present desolation of its 
shores and their flourishing state at the time of Je- 
sus, when covered with cities and inhabited by a 
busy throng,—above all, the solemn remembrance of 
the Lord’s labors, render it a most striking object. 
Gn the difference between the accounts of Schubert 
and of Robinson in regard to the beauty of the lake, 
comp. Winer, art. Genezareth. Recent travellers 
have furnished ample details of the district (comp. 
Josephus, De Bello Jud, iii. 10, 7). 

Simon called Peter.—The designation Peter is 
given by way of historical anticipation, Sunon, con- 
tracted from Simeon, WITS (hearing, favorable 
hearing). On the name Peter, comp. ch. xvi. 18. 

Andrew.—A purely Greck name (see Winer 
sh rerbo); which, however, also occurred emong the 
Jews ata later period. Andrew and John were the 
earliest disciples of Jesus,—the first who joined the 
Saviour, following the direction of John the Baptist, 
whose disciples they had been (John i. 39). It is 
uncertain whether Andrew was the elder brother of 
Peier. His home was at Bethsaida (John i. 44). 
For further particulars about this disciple, see ch. x. 

Casting a net into the sea.—The circumstance 
that they were just about to cummence their daily 
labor, is mentioned for the purpose of bringing out 
the signifcaney of their instantly following Christ. 

he same remark applies to the narrative of the call- 
ing of the sons of Zebedee when preparing their 
nets. 

Ver. 19. Follow me.—Mever has again repeat- 
ed the old objection, so frequentiy refuted, that this 
passige is incompatible with John i, 37, and with 
Luke v. 4. Bat John only refers to the first sum- 
moning of disciples, while here we have an account 
of their express call to follow the Lord, in the sense 
ef becoming His servants and messengers. In Luke 
v. 4 we have the details of a scene connected with 
this calling. Wieseler rightly distinguishes, 1. be- 
tween their preliminary call, implying discipleship in 
geteral and adoption of His cause, but without any 
special obligation, John i. 35 sqq.3 2. their selection 
as continuvus and regular followers of the Lord, 
Matt. iv. 18 sqq. (ulso Luke v. 4); and 3. the choice 
of twelve to be Apostles, Matt. x. 2-4. These stages 
may also be arranged as follows: 1. Reception as 


® ( According to Lient. Symonds {t fs 328, according to 
Rient. toy ch 653 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
Gee the various Biblic. Distivnaries.—). 5.) 
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disciples in the most general sense (catechumens) 

9, selection for service, by continuous following of 
the Lord (Evangelists); 8. selection to be the repre 
sentatives of the Lord, with bestowal of the power t@ 
work miracles (Apostles). The latter distinction 
was, however, bestowed upon the Apostles with cer- 
tain conditions and limitations, until after the out 
pouring of the Holy Ghost on the day of Penteco# 
(Acts ii. 4). ; 

I will make you fishers of men.—The mean 
ing evidently is, that by devotion, prudence, and per 
severance, they were to gain souls for the kingdom 
of Christ from the sea of the world. Thus the im- 
agery employed by the Saviour connects their former 
with their new vocation,—their secular employment 
serving as emblem of their spiritual calling. On the 
other hand, the words indicate the infinite superiori- 
ty of the work to which they were now called. 

Ver. 21. James the son of Zebedee.—From 
this passage it has rightly been inferred, that James 
was the elder brother of John. The sons of Zebedee, 
too, immediately relinquished their former occupa- 
tion at the moment when they were about to resume 
it with fresh ardor. Another feature in their spirit 
ual history is, that along with their nets, they are 
called to leave their father also, The narrative scems 
to imply that Zebedee gave his consent, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “The sea is the emblem of the world. The 
number four is the symbolic xunder of the world.” 
The first step in the conquest of the world was taken 
when Jesus summoned these four Apostles to become 
fishers of men to all the world. 

Christ’s spiritual renunciation of the world forma 
the commencement of its spiritual conqucst. This 
conquest is accomplished by the power of the king: 
dom of heaven, and for the kingdom of heaven of 
which Jesus has become the “ng by His renuncia- 
tion of the world. Among th. four disciples, Pe 
ter may be regarded as representing the foundation 
of the new church; James the elder (as James thy 
younger ® a later date) the government and preser- 
vation of the same. Upon Andrew it devolved ta 
prepare the way of the Gospel, and its extension 
throughout the world; while John sounded the in- 
most depths of spiritual realities, In strixing con- 
trast with the practice sanctioned by corrupt tradi. 
tionalism, the Lord chose as His instruments pioug 
though unlearned fishermen, and not Rabbins. 
These humble men had, indeed, also their prejudices, 
which required to be overcome, but in vastly diffrent 
measure from the learned of that age. It is there 
fore an entire mistake on the part of some older di 
vines, to speak of the want of proper qualification 
and preparation in the disciples. 

2, Luther: —“ If the Gospel required the poten- 
tates of this world for its planting and preservation, 
God would not have committed it to fishermen.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Christ’s retirement by the Sea of Galilee the 
inauuration of the kingdom of heaven.—The com- 
mencement of the new era.—The Lord's walking 
His most glorious work.—The irrezisnble power ot 
the call of Jesus in the hearts of the elect. 1. As 
inherent in the call itself. It is the irresistible 
power, (a) of the Redeemer, the Goi-Man, (4) of the 
Holy Spirit setting us iree; (c) of blessed love; (47 
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of supreme power guiding and directing us. 2. As! and brethren in the kingdom of God. 1. A cokes 
springing from spiritual influence on the heart of the | how true brotherly fewing leads to the Lord; 2 
disciples: (a) The Father drawing them, (4) by the | how the highest brotherhood is that in the Lord; 3. 
word of prophecy; (¢) by their first converse with | how heavenly brotherhood sheds a halo around 
the Lord.—Only the call of the Lord can confer the j earthly relationship.—The four friends by the Lake 
ministerial oftice.—Faithfulness in a lower sphere is | of Galilee, or the blessing-of true friendship. 1. It 
the condition and preparation for a higher.—The | leads to seeking the Lord; 2. it springs from finding 
call of the Lord, Follow me, ]. an invitation to | the Lord.—How the sovereignty of Christ over the 
full communion with Him; 2. a demand of perfect |} world appears by His making four fishermen from 
Bel{-renunciation for His sake; 3. an announcement | the Sea of Galilee princes in the kingdom of God.— 
of a new sphere of activity under Him; 4. a promise | If we are to win others for the Lord, we ourselves 
of rich reward from Him.—The call of Jesus to fol- | must have been first won by Him.—The ideal per 
low Him, 1. a call to faith; 2. a call to labor; 8. a| fectness of every art and vocation in Christ.—That 
call to suffering and cross-bearing; 4. a call to our | which Christ teaches He also works in us.—The 
blessed home.-—How the Lord transforms our earth- | calling of the Apostles the commencement of a new 
ly ‘calling into an emblem of our beavenly.—The | creation. 

work of apostieship under the simile of the art of Starke:—Jesus still chooses teachers for His 
fishing. 1. We must know the lake; 2. we must | work, nay, He has chosen them from all eternity.— 
know how to allure; 3. we must be able patiently to | Let none fancy that be can succeed by himself; even 
wait; 4. we must be ready to hazard our lives; 5. | Christ chose assistants.—<A minister must be called 
we must cast out the net in confidence; 6. we must | of God.—We must first follow Jesus ourselves be 
expect a draught.—The Divine character of the | fore bringing others to Him.—Let us not only cal. 
Church of Christ, as manifest in this, that it was | each other brethren, but prove ourselves such.—He 
founded by unlearned fishermen and publicans.— ! who would enter upon the ministry in the spirit of the 
Christ manifesting Himsclf as the heavenly Master, | Apostles, must be ready to renounce every human tie. 
in the selection of His first Apostles—He who Heubner :—If Christ asks much, He also prom- 
would follow the Lord, must be ready to leave all | ises much.—The Apostles are our ensample how to 
things.—The four Apostles, brethren after the flesh, | fullow Christ. : 


D. Cuapter IV. 238-25. 


CoxTENTs :~- Jesus passing through Galilee like an ordinary Rabbi, but manifesting Himself as the Saviour of all nations, 


23 And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel’ of the kingdom, and healing all manuer of sickness, and all manner of disease, 


24 among the people. And his fame went throughout all Syria: and they brought unto 
him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those that had the palsy; 

25 and he healed them. And there followed him great multitudes of people from Galilee 
and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and /rom beyond Jordan. 


1 Ver, 23.—[Lange likewise translates: Das Evangelium, I cannot agree with Dr. Conant and others who think tnat 
where evayyeAcoyv occurs in its original | teral sense, it should always be translated good nets, or glad tidings, and that 
goapeé should be retained only where the Greck has taken a@ later tropical sense, T! is chanve is unnecessary ; for goapad 
(Goa's apell, or good apell = good neacay is the old Saxon equivalent for the Gr. evayyeAtoy, and so universally under 
stood. The E. V. always translates the noun evayyeAcor gospel (in 77 passages), but renders the verb evayyeAc Cece 
sometimes fo preach the goxpel, sometimes to bring or to declure glud tidings. Comp. Luke i. 195 ii. 10; Acts xiii, 323 
Rom. x. 15; 1 Thess. tii. 6.—V. 5.) 
the Jordan and the Lake of Tiberias, and on the 
south by Samaria, where in the west the brook Ki- 


BAEC EIS SND CRIN shon, and farther east a line drawn from Mount Ta- 


Ver. 23. And Jesus went about all Galilee,— | bor to Scythopolis, and the promontory of Carmel, . 


The term probably implies only Upper Galilee. The | formed its boundary. Originally the name ar a 
passuze may, however, be regarded as giving a sum- | (Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 82) was confined to the circuit of 
uary or general view of Christ's activity throughout | Upper Galilee; afterward the province was divided 
Galiiee. This activity formed part of His work in | into Upper and Lower Galilee. The former was a 
the various districts of Palestine, since Matthew also | mountainous country, the latter partly level. Upper 
specially notce His labors in Perea and Judea. Gal-| Galilee extended from Beersheba to the village of 
lee, in the more general sense of the term, formed | Baca, and from the village of Thella, near Jordan, to 
the northernmost part of Palestine, being fifty Eng-| Meroth. According te Strabo, it was partly inhabit 
lish miles long and twenty to twenty-five English} ed by Gentiles (hy Phoenicians, Syrians, Arabs; ao 
miles broad, and bounded on the west by the sea and | cording to Joseph., Vi/a, xii, also by Greeks); hence 
Phoenicia, on the north by Ceelesyria, on the east by! the name, Galilee of ‘he Gentes, The district ig 


CHAP. IV. 


alpire, and of the chalk formation. Its mountains 
do not rise to any considcrahle height; the valleys 
are very romantic. (Galilee was a inost fertile coun- 
try, equally adapted for agriculture and pasturage, 
besides having the lake within its district. Hence 
the larse number of its inhabitants (Joseph., De 
Bello Jud iii. 3,1). It contained 404 towns and 
villages. The people of Galilee were brave, indus- 
trious, and intclligeat; although the inh: abitants of 
Judica proper looked down upon them on account 
of their coniact with the heathen and their uncouth 
dialect. For further particulars, comp. Winer [Kit- 
to, W. Sinith], and the works on the Holy Land. 


Teaching in their synagogues.—The general 
sketch of Christ’s sphere of activity is followed by a 
description of its peculiar mode. Conforming to 
Jewish custom, He appeared as a travelling Rabbi 
in the various synagogues of Galilee. The cuvayw- 
37 (from cuvaye, the congregation), in the Sept. for 
mas and 5-7. The name embodied the idea that 


each aynagosue represented the congregation of 
Isracl as a whole, just as we designate each particu- 
far Christian community a church, in the sense of its 
embodying and representing the whole Church. 
After the Babylonish exile, the solemn gathering in 
the temple, which could only be enjoved on special 
occasions, and not without difficulty, led to the estab- 
lishment of 3V nazogues, accessible in every place and 
to all, which may be regarded as the revival—with- 
out the admixture of former errors—of the ancient 
monotheistic or orthodox worship of the “high 
places,” aud which unconsciously served as the pro- 
totype for the arrangement and form of the Church 
under the New Testament. According to Jewish 
tradition, the institution of synagogues dates from a 
very early period (comp. the art. in Winer’s [W. 
Sinith, vol. iii, 1396 sqq., and other] Bibl. Encycls., 
and especi ally Vitrinza, De Synagoga vetere, 1696). 
The statement is correct, in so far as it implies that 
® provision for religious communion and edification 
must have existed even previous to the temple. 
“During the Babylonish exile, when the Jews were 
shut out from the Holy Land and from the appoint- 
ed sanctuary, the want of places for religious meet- 
ings, in which the worship of God, without sacri- 
ficr-3, could be celebrated, must have been painfully 
felt. Thus synagognes may have originated at that 
ominous period. When the Jews ‘returned from 
Babvlon, synagogues were planted throughout the 
country tor the purpose of affording opportunities for 
publicly reading the law, independently of the regu- 
lar sacrificial services of the temple (Neh. viii. 1, 
et>.). At the time of Jesus there was at least one 
synagogue in every moderately sized town of Puales- 
tine (such as Nazareth, Capernauin, etc.), and in the 
cities of Syria, Asia meet and (reece, in which 
Jews resided (Acts ix. 2 8<q4.). Larger towns pos- 
aessed several synagogues; and it is said that there 
were po fewer than 460, or even 480, of them in 
Jerusalem itself’—Winer, A kindred institution 
were the roozevyal, or places where prayer was wont 
o be made—oratorivs, commonly situate in the im- 
roediate vicinity of some river, for the sake of lustra- 
tions (Acts xvi. 13); while synagogues were gencral- 
Jy built in some elevated situation (in allusion to the 

sidon of the temple). The synagogue may be re- 
gar ied as forming in every respect the germ of our 
local Cliristian churches, 1. Their foundation: by 
ecommmiuaiities, or by private individuals, 2. Character: 
sanctuaries. 8. Time of mecting: on the Sabbath, on 
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feast days; afterward also on the second and fifth 
days of the weck. 4. Arrangement: seats, separation 
of sexes. 5. Mode of worship: prayer, reading of pon 
tions of Scripture (the Law, the Prophets, and other 
Old Testament books—Parashoth, Haphtharoth, Mo 
gilloth) by a priest or elder; exposition of the section 
read, and address; liberty of putting questions, of ex 
pressing opinions, ‘and of deliv ering addresses (the pro- 
phetic element); at the close, the priestly blessing 
and prayer of the congregation, 6. Officials of the 
synagogue : the president, or chief ruler (apxav ris 
auvaywyns, apxituvaywyos); the elders (xperButepos, 
roimeves), Who administered the affairs of the syna 
gocue; then the servant or messenger of the con- 
grevation (legatus ecclesice), who acted as precentor, 
clerk, and messenger; and the officer, or Uxnperns 
[the ‘attendant or miuister who handed the volume 
to the reader and returned it to its place, Luke iv 
20]; with the addition, probably, of officials to cel 
lect the alms, 7. Farniture: seats, pulpit or desk, 
and bookease. 8. Discipline: greater and lesser 
excommunication, and bodily punishments. Every 
Jewish town possessed its Sanhedrim, which was 
subordinate to the great Sanhedrim in Jerusalem, 
These Sanhedrims were no doubt attached to the va 
rious synagogues (comp..Winer, sub Synedrium) 
Thus, in the providence of God, the synazozue wag 
destined to form a transition from the syimbolical 
worship of the Old, to the worship in spirit and in 
truth of the New, Testament. Hence the circum- 
stance, that the Lord and His Apostles made use of 
the arrangements of the synagogue, must be regard. 
ed not only as an act of legal “obedience, but also of 
missionary foresight. 
From various ] passages we infer that at first Jesus 
oo regarded by His disciples as a Rabbi (Mark ix.. 
5; John i. 38, etc.). But in their minds this title 
implied acknowledgment of His claims as prophet 
and Messiah, and it gradually gave place to full re- 
cognition of Jesus as the Son of God (Matt. xvi. 16). 
The people also regarded the Lord at first as a Rabbi 
(Mark x. 51; John xx. 16), although the leading men 
in J erusalem were not willing to aceede to Him that 


designation (John vii. 15). “The title Rabbi ("29, 


vir ampliasimus) was the honorary designation diven 
to Jewish teachers of the law and scribes (Sayister, 
Doctor), At the time of Christ, there was no tormal 
graduation, as at a later period ; although severa. 
characteristics served to distingnish the regular ordet 
of scribes. These were, 1. adherence to a certain 
school, and to scholastic traditions; 2. a peculiar 
method of explaining the Jaw and interpreting the 
Scriptures ; 3. connection with the hierarchy and 
the orthodoxy of the time (Pharisaisin), although a 
number of the seribes belonged to the seet ot the 
Sadducees ; 4. the commencement of a regular organ- 
ization of the order, Some of the Rabbins were meme 
bers or assessors of the Sanhedrim; others presided 
over schools; while vet others were employed as le 
gal advisers, ete.: The Rabbins were regarded by 
the people as successors of the ancient prophets, with 
certain moduications adapting their office to the 
wants of the time. Accordingly, Ezra already bears 
the title of ~£ED, When the Lord Jesus therefore 
appeared as a Rabbi, without having previously pass- 
ed through a regular scholastic training, He only 
asserted the ancicnt right and title of a prophet. 

And preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
—Here it ig more detinitely called the Goepel of thg 
kingdom of heaven; i. ¢, the Gospel whict consti 
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tuted the kingdom of heaven, and which increasingly 
manifested itselfas the Gospel concerning Christ, the 
Lord of the kingdom of heaven, and concerning recon- 
ciliation through Him for thé kingdom of heaven.— 
EvayyeAtov. The meaning of the term in classical 
Greck is, primarily, rerard for good dings ; and, 
secondarily, the good tidings themselves ; in the New 
Testament, it is used simply for good tidings, The 
announcement, that the kingdom of Messiah was at 
hand, made throughout the synagogues of Galilee, 
was of such deep and decisive iinportance as to re- 
quire some contirmation of the prophetic character 
of Him who declared it. Henee Jesus proved by His 
miracles that He was able to heal all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease ;_ thercby 
confirming His word, But the ultimate aim of these 
miracles was the manifestation of Jesus Himself, and 
of the kingdom of heaven, whereby the kingdom of 
darkness was vanquished. 

Ver, 24. His fame went throughout all Syria. 
—On the one hand, throughout Palestine; and, on 
the other, beyond its limits to Phoenicia and Syria 
proper. Probably His fame spread along the road 
srequented by caravans, which led from Damascus to 
dhe Mediterranean by the Sea of Galilee. 

And they brought unto Him all sick peo- 
ple.—The passage must, of course, be taken in a re- 
stricted sense: as faras faith in His miracnicus power 
extended, they brought such sufferers to Hin. 

That were taken with divers diseases and 
torments.—The latter serm, though referring to a 
distinct class of suffering, is still a general expression. 
Three peculiar kinds of disease are specially mention- 
ed: viz., those which were possessed with dev- 
ls (demoniacs, Saimovi(éuevot), lunatics (epileptics, 

‘oeAnuiaGduevu:), and those that had the palsy 
(nervous disorders, mapadutixa) Formerly, com- 
Toentators were wont to regard the demoniacs as per- 
sons Whose bodies were possessed by the devil, or 
by devils, but who labored under no physical ailment. 
Rationalistic interpreters, on the other hand, applied 
these expressions to bodily or mental diseases exclu- 
sively, as to mania, epilepsy, melancholy, ete., which 
—according to their staterucnt—popular ignorance 
and prejudice ‘regarded as a possession by devils. 
Oz jate, however, sounder views have obtained; and 
we have learned to recognize both elements in these 
unfortunate persons, viz, demoniac influences, and 
excitements produced by unclean spirits, along with 
bodily or mental derangements (see the author’s Le- 
ben Jest, ii. 1, p. 285). Meyer (note to p. 115) dis- 
poses rather summarily of this view, and repeats the 
old rationalistic theory.* The difference between 


* [Meyer's view {fs thns stated bv him: “ Besersene waren 
Charaucteristiche natiarliche Rraunke—Manie, Falisneht, 
Melaneholie, Zusxtunde der Contractheit, temporire 
Slionnhrelt wu. dergl.—deren Leiden man bei sehoinbar 
plysischer Geeundhet nicht in alnarmen Orgqautanins 
oder in natirlichen Sorungen des pluysischen Habitus, 
sondern tu teuftelincher Bexessenheit beqrindet glaubte 
He urges. aineng four reasons acainst the old orthodeux 
view, mainly the entire silence of St. John, which he re- 
gards the more sivnifleant. as Jehn lays special stress 
on the destruction of the works of the devil by Christ. But 
this silence concerning the healing of demoniaes must 
be accounted) for on the same yround as the omission of 
other and more important frets in the Gospel of Jobn. such 
as the parabolic discourses of Christ, the justitution of bap- 
tisrn, and the Lord's Supper, ete. This silenee is rather the 
silence of approval of what was already generally Known and 
read in the churches when he wrote his Gospel. Aside from 
doctrinal considerations connected with the personal exist- 
ence of Satan and his supernatural agents, Mever's and de 
Wette’s view is even exegeticuiiy untenable, unless we 
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the three classes consists in this, that the den oniacg 
were subject to discuse through the influence of un- 
clean apirits, the lunatics through that of the sidereal 
bodies (change of the moon, etc.), the palsied through 
that of atnospheric changes. The comnicn charac. 
teristic of all these afflictions was, that their victimna 
were under the absolute control of some outward 
influence, whether spiritual, psychical, or plivsical 
They were, so to speak, the representatives of those 
more obscure and refined psychical end physical suf 
ferings and dissonances which have been intrcduced 
in the psychical and external world by the moral powce 
of darkness. (For a list of books on J’cstorul Med 
cine or Cure of Souls, sce Heubner, p. 43.) 

. Ver. 26. And there followed Him great 
multitudes.—Even at this stage of His n:inistry, 
muititndes had gathered, who externally followed the 
Lord. These were drawn in the first instance from 
Galilee itself, and swelled by others coming trom 
Decapolis, and even from Jerusalem, trom the | 
land of Judgea, and from beyond Jordan, i. e., 
Perea. Decapo‘is, or the Ten Cities, chictly in- 
habited by Gentile settlers: see Plinius, list, Nut, 
16, and the Encyelops.. According to Ritter, the De 
capolis was founded principally by veterans from the 
army of Alexander (hence one of the towns was call- 
ed Pella, from the city of that name in Macedonia), 
The expression, Perza, refers probably to the north- 
ern part of that province. On the division of Perea 
into three distinct districts, comp. von Raumer, al- 
esting, p. 205, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, Note the contrast between Jesus going frow 
piace to place, and the Baptist remaining stationary 
It seems to represent the moving and kindly charae 
ter of the Gospel, as embodied in a personal torm. 

2. From the conduct of Jesus, we inter that He 
recognized the use and placé of the synagogue in the 
arrangement of Divine Providence. The Apostles 
also observed the same line of conduet. 

3. The Lord now proclaimed everywhere the 
Gospel of the kingdom of heaven. The announce- 
ment, that a new spiritual order of things was at 
hand, was everywhere received as a messuve of com- 
ing salvation. But the Lord also proclaimed at the 
sane time the fundamental laws and promises of the 
kingdom of heaven, as appears from the Sermon on 
the Mount. By the numerous miracles which Jesus 
now wrought, He proved that the kingdom of heaven 
was really at hand; that its character was spiritual; 
that it was a kingdom of regeneration; and that this 
new spiritual lite consisted in a beavenly inhuence 
and a Divine power, which restored not oniy the dis- 
eased and departed life, but also the dead and dis- 
eased heart. Thus it also clearly appeared that the 
kingdom of heaven was indissolully connected with 
the person of Jesus. By His miracles, He revealc? 
Himself in His glory as the centre of the kingdem of 
heaven. On miracles, comp. below, ch. viii. 


Ilis veracity, which fs not to be thought of for a single moe 
ment. For the Sa.uovi(duevor are clearly and repeatcdly 
distinguished in the Gospels from ordinary physical disvane 

and represented as persons Who are syiritually afiieted ned 
possessed or interpenetrated as it were by a deuble cans 
sciousness and a double will, the one being furcign te the on 
and taking forcible possession of their physical tram: ior a 
time. Christ noreover addresses the evil spirits as distirest 
from the persons possessed by them, and these spirits pase 
out fromoone person into another, or even inte at ier of 
awine, Comp. also, on the general subject, the renairks of 
Dr. Trench, On the Miracles, p. 160. and Dr. Alturd on 


chovee to invulve Christ ina poj ular error, o1 te rellect on | Afutt viii. 82 (4th ed, vol. '. p. 79 5q.).— P. S.] 


CHAP. Y. 1-16, 


4. Like John, Jesus produced by His preaching 
a general impression upon the people, but in a higher 
measure. John remained stationary, Jesus went 
anout; John announced the wrath to come, Jesus 
brought to light the life-giving power of the Gospel ; 
John displayed only one miracle, that of self-renunci- 
ation and the moral greatness of a true prophet as 
exhibited in his own history; he did no wonders ; 
while it appeared as the inmost and distinguishing 
*haractcristic of Christ’s life to work miracles of heal- 
mg, of deliverance, of comfort, and of salvation.—To 
John the people flocked in numbers, again to return 
to their homes; while of those who betook themselves 
to Jesus, many remained to follow Him whithersoever 
He went. | 

5. In measure as the kingdom of heaven shall 
appear in the Church, the same Divine power—the 
same power of faith, of love and of life, and the same 
heavenly courage which ascends to heaven and de- 
scends trom it, to diffuse that which is heavenly, will 
also manifest itself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ went about doing good to all.—1. He went 
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avoided in the Church: 1. It is sad when teaching 
ceases to be preaching; 2. more sad when preaching 
ceases to be teaching; 3. most sad when preaciing 
ceases to be the Gospel of the kingdom; 4. not lesa 
sad when destitute of the power of life-—In our daya 
also, demonstration of the truth of the Gospel which 
we preach is indispensuble.—The practical demon- 
stration of the truth of the Gospel should he as fol: 
lows: 1. Our preaching should always bear the ime 
press of the love of Christ, of the Holv Spirit, and 
of power. 2. It should always be adapted to tke 
wants of the age.—The secret of Christ’s power of 
helping His people lay in their spiritual boldness: 1, 
Based on spiritual humility ; 2. springing from spirit 
ual faith; 3. manifesting itself in spiritual love; 4. 
evidenced by spiritual life.—Spiritual cowardice opens 
the door to the enemy.—Jesus still removes every 
manner of sickness and disease.—The fame of Jesus 
prepares the way for the word of Jesus.--The Sa- 
viour trum sin is also the Saviour from evil.—He 
healed all that came unto Him.—In trouble and ne 
cessity we learn to know our Deliverer.—The king. 
dom of Christ commencing amidst poverty and mis- 
ery. The relation between those who follow the won- 
der-worker, and those wlio follow the Crucified One. 


about in the omnipotence of His love. 2. He did good | —Conversion the evidence of true awakening.—Jesus 


to ail in the omnipotence of His love.—The labors of 
ministers should extend to all within the sphere of 
their activity.—Galilee, or the circuit of the Gentiles, 
becomes the circuit of the new life—In preaching 
the Gospel, we should foliow up God’s preparatory 
agencies and dispensations.—Evangelists should en- 
deavor to find proper starting-points for their work. 
—The teaching of Jesus in its fulness. It is, 1. a 
preaching (an appeal to the heart, announcing some- 
thing new); 2. it is Gospel; 3. it is the Gospel of 


gathers His people. 
pose ? 

Starke :—Christ extends His kingdom by the 
Gospel, not with carnal weapons.—It is a small thing 
for Him who gives us eternal life to restore our bod- 
ily life—All Christ’s miracles are blessings. 

Heubner :—These cures of Jesus are important ; 
as being so many blessings and deliverances of Wretch- 


1. How? 2. For what pur- 


‘ed and needy persons; as revelations of His goodness 


and love; as evidence of His divine mission; ag 


be kingdum ; 4. it conveys salvation.—Defects to be | pointing to the spiritual deliverance which He wrough® 


PART SECOND. 


Curist manifesting Himself in outward obscurity as tne true Saviour, by His 
works; and proving Himself the promised Prophet, Priest, and King, in His contin. 
ual conflict with the spurious notions entertained by the Jews concerning the Mes- 


siah (ch. v.—xvi. 12). 


FIRST SECTION. 


CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS THE PROPHET. A. AS TEACHER OF THE KINGDOM 


OF HEAVEN. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, CH. V.-VIL 


Structure of the Sermon on the Mount.—The grand fundamental idea of the Sermon on the Mount is to 
present the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven in its relation to that of the Old Testament thene- 


racy. This idea is arranged in three parts. 


Part first, which comprises the Sermon on the Mount in 


the narrower seuse, presents the nature and character of the righteousness of the kingdom of God,. 
from the commencement of spiritual life to its completion. Ch. v. 1-16.—At the close of this section, 
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the contrast between this righteousness and that of Jewish traditionalizm is brousht out in its fulles* 
miniiestation (to suffer persecution for Christ’s sake) This induces the Lord to explain, in Part 2, 
the relation between the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven (in doctrine and life) and that of the 
Jewish theocracy. The former is the genuine fulfilment of the Old Testament theocracy (of the Law 
and the Prophets) in opposition to that false development of Jewish traditionalisin, which only pres 
served the letter of the law and the prophets. Ch. v. 17-vii. 6.—As the first section contained a de 
scription of the elevation of the bleased to their final reward in heaven, although their course seems ta 
the world one of continual humiiation ; so the second section exhibits the righteousness of the Phark 
fees in its real character and results, to the judgment which shall finally sweep it away (beneath “ dogs 
and swine”), although to the world it scems to rise to the greatest height of exaltation, Lustly, Christ 
shows in the third and practical section, how to avoid the false and choose the night way; indicating 
at the same time, the mode and manner of genuine spiritual life (ch. vil. 7-27). The concluding verses 
(vers. 28 and 29) record the impression produced by this sermon of Jesus, 

Litrratvre:—Comp. Tholick, Cononent. on the Sirmon on the Movnt, 4th ed. 1856 [transl fnte Engl by Ro Lundin 

Brown, Rdiob. and Phila. Issepy Kline Jie Becapredigt Christy, Marburg Ustl: Arndt, dle Bergpredi yt Sos Chy tat, 


Mawdeb. sot and ings, Br: aune, Die Borgpredigh ansxerea Herrn deste Chr ist, 2d ed., Altenburg, 1395.—For the oldee 
lite rature of the subject, ec Winer, Danz, and Heubner. 
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fle Sermon on the Mcunt in the narrower sense. The law of the Spirit. The fundamental laws of the 
kingdom of heaven as fundamental promises and beatitudes of the Gospel. Gradual progress umocard 
to perfectness in righteousness, or, what is the same, in Christ. 


Cnaprer Y. 1-16. 


(Vers. 1-12, the Gospel for the 27th Sindy after Trinity.) 


And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain; and when he was set [had 
sat down |, his disciples came unto [to] him: And he ope ‘ned his mouth, and taught 
them, saving, Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ‘they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek : 
for they shail inherit the earth! Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst: after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled, Blessed are the merciful ; lor they shall obtain 
mercy, Blessed ave the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called the children of God. Blessed are they which are per: 
secuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom ws heaven, Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil agaist 
you falsely,? for my sake, Rejoice, and be exceeding gl: ud; for great is your reward 
in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which ieho} were before you. Ye are 
the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 
it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of 
men, Ye are the heht of the world, A city that is set on a Jnl cannot be hid. 
Neither do men lieht, a candle and put it under a the]? bushel, but on a candlestick ; 
and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your I" ather which [who] is in heaven, 
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1 Ver. 5.—The transposition of the second and third beatitndes fn Laechmann’s and Ti-chendorf’s editions fs not suffi. 
elently sustiined by the testimony of Cod. D., the Vulcete, ete, and is at war with the logieal order of the beatitudes, 


2 Ver, 11.—Futhsely, Wevduuevor, ix poorly supported, naa ie ‘thious on account of the words: for My sake. [The 


evidence against wevSouevot is hardly sufheient to justify its removal from the text. The Vatiean codex (as given by 
Buttmann) and other weishty MSs. and aneient versions have it,and Alford, Wordswerth, and ‘Tregelles retain ft, but 


Trezelles marks it as doubtful. As to the connection, Pevdouevor belungs to eftwos, or all the three precediug verbs, but 


pot to Evenev euwor, —P.s a 
3 Ver. 15.—{The definite article here indicates the familiar housebold measure.—P. 8.] 


central-point of Christ's ministry in Galilee. It wes de 

EXEGETICAL ANTE CRITICAL livered during the first vear of lis public career, some 

tine between the winter of 781 and the spring of 782 

General Remarks on the Sermon on the Mount, | A. U. “The activity of John by the banks of Jor- 
—The Sermon on the Mount may be regarded a3 the | dan probably continued till toward the winter of the 
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year 781. While he baptized in Galilee, Christ la- 
bored in Judea. About the time that John was im- 
prisoned in Galilee, the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem be- 
gan tO view with ‘dislike the growing authority of 
Jesus. On this account, He left Judea, ana retired 
to Galilee. {n the spring of the year 782, John was 
sti. in prison. At that time he sent the well-known 
embassy to Christ. From Matt. xi. 1, 2, we gather 
that this inquiry was made at the close of the first 
journey of Curist through Galilee; hence before His 
attending the feast of Purim, which is related in the 
Gospel of John (ch. v.). Soon afterward the execu- 
tion of John took place, probably between Purim 
and Easter of the year 782” (see my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 
p. 162). 

We mark three stages in the journey of Jesus 
through (ialilee. The first comprises the journey of 
Christ through the mountainous district of Upper 
Galilee. This is alluded to in general terms by Mat- 
thew in ch. 23, The calling of the first four 
Apostles, coaetlies with the miraculous draught of 
fishes, Luke v. 1, and the sermon of the Lord by the 
Lake of Gulilee, preceding that miracle, formed the 
commencement of this journey. Its close is marked 
by the Sermon on the Mount. On His second jour- 
ney, the Lord passed beyond the bounds of Galilee 
proper into Upper Perea. This tour commenced 
with His second sermon by the Lake of Galilee, on 
which ocvasion the Lord probably uttered the greater 
part of the parables concerning the kingdom of God. 
Other three Apostles were now added to the former. 
That journey closed with the expulsion of the Lord 
from (radara, and some conflicts between Jesus and 
the Pharisees, and a few of the disciples of John 
(Matt. ix.). During His third tour, the Lord passed 
through the towns on the Lake of Galilee to Lower 
Galilee, and toward Samaria and Judiea. The num- 
ber of the assistants and foliowers of Jesus was now 
imercased from seven to twelve, who are set apart as 
His Apostles. The four companions of His first 
journey, and the seven who attended Him during 
the second, had only been His followers; but others 
are now a added to their number. They are set apart 
to be His Apostles; and the Lord sends them before 
Hitn,—as yet, however, with limited powers, and for 
a definite purpose. The narrative of this journey 
commences with the calling of the Apostles, and 
with the instructions given to them. While the 
Apostles precede the Lord, holy women gather 
around and minister unto Him (Luke viii. 1-3). The 
towns of Jugdada, in the southern part of the west- 
ern shore of the lake, and Wain, between the south- 
ern side of Mount l'abor and the Lower Hermon, are 
mentioned as special points touched during this jour- 
ney. Its goal—as appears from the sending of the 
twelve Apostles—was Jerusalem, where, according 
to John v., Jesus attended the feast of Purim. This 
journey, which was intended to terminate in Judwa, 
wits interrupted by two events—the resolution of the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem to compass the death of 
Jesus (John vii. 1), and the execution of John the 
Baptist (Matt. xiv. 12; Mark vi. 30; Luke ix. 10), 

A close review of this tour shows that Jesus un- 
@ertook three public journeys to Jerusalem in order to 
awake the attention of His people, and to lead them 
to decide for the truth (John ii, 135 v.3; xii. 9) 

It is ne int to understand the relation be- 
tween the Sermon on the Mount as given by Jlatthew 
aad the account of it in Luke vi. 12 sqq. 

Avoorling to Augustine (De consensu evang, ii. 
19), Andr. Usiander, Bisching, Hess, Storr, Gratz, 


US 


and others, the two sermons were delivered at differ 
ent times. But most modern interpreters are agreed 
that they are only two different accounts of one and 
the same sermon of Jesus. Calvin, Schneckenbur 
ger, and Olshausen hold that the account in Matthew 
is the less authentic of the two; while Tholuck, Eb. 
rard, and Mever (p. 168), think that Luke derived 
hig narrative from Matthew. Lastly, according te 
Strauss, neither of the two accounts is strictly aw 
thentic. In our opinion, they should be regarded a4 
two different sermons delivered in close succession, 
—the one on the summit of a mountain in Galilee, 
the other, on a lower ridge of the same mountains 
the one, addressed only to His diseiples 5 the other, 
to all the people who had followed Him. Still, so far 
as their fundamental ideas and real subject-matter 
are concerned, the two sermons are identical, differ- 
ing only in form and adaptation,—that reported by 
Matthew being addcessed to the disciples, and hence 
esoteric in its forin; while that given by Luke is exe 
oteric, being addressed to the people. The funda- 
mental idea of both is evidently the sarne—the ex- 
altation of the humble and the humiliation of the 
proud. This idea is couched so as to correspond to 
the description of the Jewish year of jubilee, and 
expressed in the form of beatitudes. But the diifer 
ent aspects under which this fundamental truth is 
presented, show that originally two sermons had been 
delivered by the Lord; for, 1. the number of the be- 
atitudes is not the same in the two sermons, and the 
beatitudes themselves are differently couched ; 2. in 
the Gospel by Luke, there is always a woe to corre 
spond to each of the beatitudes. This contrast ap- 
pears, indeed, also in that portion of the sermon, ag 
reported by Matthew, which treats of the righteons-. 
ness of the Pharisces and its consequences, but in a 
form quite diffrent from that in Luke. Add to this, 
3. the difference in the account of the locality and the 
audience. According to Matthew, Jesus delivered 
the sermon on the top of a mountain, and sitting: 
while Luke relates that He came down and stood 
in the plain or on a plateau, to preach to the people, 
According to Matthew, “seeing the multitudes,” He 
retired among His disciples ; while Luke records that 
He came down with His disciples, and stood among 
the multitude in order to address them, “ Thus we 
have evidently two different discourses on the same 
subject, and containing the same elements; and, be 
fore we adopt any hypothesis which would represent 
the one as inferior to the other, we should firat endea- 
vor to study them more closely, and to understand the 
peculiar characteristics of the two Gospels. Viewed 
in that light, these discourses boar each a distinctive 
character. The Sermon on the Mount, strictly so 
vulled, is a discourse which Christ could not, at the 
time, have addressed to the people generally. This 
remark specially applies to His description of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and of their righteousness, and 
to His exposition of the contrast between His own 
teaching and theirs.  Manifestly, Jesus could not 
have addressed in this mamer the Jewish people gen- 
erally, withont thereby necdlessly exposing His own 
followers, Nor were the people prepared to under 
stand or reecive such doctrine. And even though 
we Were to assume thatthe Evangelist had introduced 
into this discourse some things ‘sid on other occa 
sions, yet this sermon is so thoroughly connected in 

irs structure, that it is impossible to ascribe its com- 
position, so fur as its leading features are conceried, 
to the Evanvelist himsel” (Leben Jesu, ii, 2, p. 369.) 
Muanitestly, this discourse 1s csoteric—an ¢xposition 
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of the fundamental doctrines of the kingdom of hea- 
ven ip their relation to the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to the ordinances and practices of a spurt- 
ous tradidonatism, which could only have been in- 
tended for the disciples. Henee the choice of the lo- 
cality, the retirement trom the multitude, and the gath- 
ering of the disciples around Him. The Evangelist, 
indeed, records at the close, “that the people were 
astonished at His doctrine ;” but this apparent inac- 
cnracv—on our supposition—only confirms the view 
thar, after His descent from the mountain, the Lord 
addressed to the people generally the discourse com- 
municated by Luke. The latter is just what we would 
have expected in the circustanees—a popular and 
lively addresg, short, and illustrated by similes. This 
exoterie form agrees with the context as mentioned 
bv Luke, who‘records that Jesus delivered this ad- 
dress standing among the people, thoach Lis eye 
would, no doubt, chivily rest in blessing upon the 
disciples. 

The time when these tivo discourses were dilivered, 
—From some events recorded by Luke before his 
account of the Sermon on the Mount (ch. vir 1, ete.), 
it might appear to have been delivered at a later 
period. But this apparent imaccuracy must have 
heen occasioned by considerations connected wiih the 
structure of his Gospel. The context shows that both 
Evangelists reeord it as having taken place at the 
gaine time. Both in Luke and in Matthew the history 
of the centurion of Capernanm immediately follows 
the Sermon on the Mount. Manifesdy, then, the two 
discourses were delivered during the same journey of 
Jesus through Galilee, Simili uly, the circumstances 
mentioned py Luke prove that the discourse reported 
by him followed immediately upon that reported by 
Matthew. According to Matthew, Jesus left the multi- 
tude, and retired with His disciples to the top of the 
mountain ; while Luke relates that He again descend- 
ed trom the Inountain, with His disciples, “into the 
plain ” (¢9) rowou medivor), among the waiting multi- 
tude. If to this we add the manifest Internal connec- 
tiun between the two discourses, we obtain a very 
distinet view of the subject. On the top of the moun- 
tain Jesus addressed to His disciples the discourse 
about the kingdom of heaven in an esoteric form: 
while immediately afterward He repeated it In an ex- 
otcvie form, in the midst of the people, on a plateau 
of the same mountain. 

The locality, or the mounr!ain.—According to 
Latin tradition, the Mount of Beatitudes was what is 
now called the “ Horna of Hatin, between Mount 
Tabor and Tiberias, Robinson vives the following 
deseription of this mountain (it, p. 370): “ The ro: a 
passes down to Hattin on the west of the Tell; a 
we approached, we turned off from the path pei 
the right, in order to aszend the Eastern Hurn.—As 
seen on this side, the Tell or mountain is merely a 
low rilge, some thirty or forty feet in height, and not 
ten minutes in length from east to west. At its east- 
ern end is an clevated point or horn, perhaps sixty 
fect above the plain; and, at the western end, another 
not su high; these give to the ridge, at a distance, 
the appearance of a saddle, and are called Kurun 
Hattin, ‘Horns of Hattin.’ But the singularity of 
this rdae i is, that, on reaching the top, you tind that 
it lies along the very border Pot’ the great southern 
plain, where this latter sinks off at once by a precip- 
itous offset, to the lower plain of Hlattin, from which 
the northern side of the Tell rises very steeply, not 
much less than £00 feet. 2... Zhe swnnet of the 
Eustirn Horn is a little circular plain ; and the top 
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—— 
of the lower ridge between the to horns ia als: flat 
tened to a plain, The whole mountain is of tme 


stone.” —The situation and the appearance of this 
mountain agree well with the supposition that it: wag 
the Mount of Beatitudes. It Jay in a southwestaly 
direction, about seven miles from Capernaum. We 
can well conceive that, when, on Tis return fiom the 
journey through Galilee, Jesus reached this point, 
He partly dismissed the multitudes who had followed 
Him. The deseription of the top of the mountain, 
and of “ the plain,” agrees with the requirements of 
the case. Robinson has indeed shown that no weights 
grounds ean be urged in favor of this tradition (ip. 
371). Itis found only in the Latin Church, and is 
first mentioned in the 13th century by Brocardua 
[about a. p. 1283]; while this tradition is apparent 
ly contradicted by another, which designates the same 
mountain as the spot where Christ fed the five thou. 
sand with the five loaves, Still, no valid ground can 
be urged against it, A striking historical illus. 
tration, by way of contrast, is connected with the 
Hiorns of Hattin, assuming that ridge to be the Mount 
of Beatitudes. On the spot where Jesus had de 
seribed the kingdom of heaven, and pronounecd the 
meek and the peacemakers blessed, the most bloody 
battles have been fought! (See Cov. Raumer, p. 37.) 
On the oth ot July, 1187, the celebrated battle of Hattin 
took place, in which the Jast remnant of the Crusa- 
ders was destroyed on the height of Tel Hattin, after 
the army had been beaten by Sultan Saladin in the 
valley, Again, on the plain of Jezreel, Bonaparte 
defeated, in 1799, with 8000 men, an army ot 25,000 
Turks.—From the frequent-repetition of the expres- 
sion, Jesus went up into a mountain, eis 7 cpus, 
Gftrorer and Bruno Bauer have inferred that the 
mountain was merely mythical, and that it always 
referred to one and the same Jecality, But in all 
these narratives, the term “mountain”? is used in 
contradistincuon to the places where the people were 
encamped (Leben Jesu, ii, 2, p. 676). Ebrard (Arit- 
ik, ete., p. 849) suggests that the expression is suffi- 
ciently explained by the circumstance, that through- 
out Palestine there was no plain from which nicun- 
tains rose, bur that the country was an exteuded 
plain intersected by vallevs. But this is only par- 
tially true, as there are considerable mountain-tops 
in the country ; although the configuration of Pales- 
tine may partly have given rise to such a gener wW 
mode of expression as “fo go up into a mountein,’ 
Occasion of this address.— According to Wicse 
ler (Chronoloyise he Synopse, p. 205), the year from 
the autumn 77¥ to that of 780 had been a sabbatical 
year, Thus the remembrance of the jubilee was sul 
fresh in the minds of the people. For, although the 
peculiar ordinances connected with the jubilee were 
no longer observed even at the time of the prophets, 
the symboleal import of the institution must sul 
have been cherished by the people. The passage 
from Isaiah Ix, which Jesus had shortly before read 
in the synago, auc at Nazareth (Luke iv. 14, ete.), re- 
ferred to the year of grace of the Lord. The svmi- 
bolical idea of this institution which had perveded the 
song of Mary, was fully unfolded and ceveroped in 
the Sermon on the Mount. (/eben Jesu, ii. 2, p. STL. ) 
Relation betirecn the Sermon on the Movnt as 
reported by Matthew, and the parallel passages in 
Luke and Mark.—This relation is explained, 1. by 
the difference between the two discourses ; 2. by the 
circumstunce that Luke records in otber passives the 
admonitions which were specially addressed to the 
disciples. This remark applics more especialiy to 
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the Lord’s Prayer, Luke xi. 1-4; to the admonition 
to prayer, vers. 9-13; to the simile in vers. 34-36 ; 
and to the warming against excessive care for the 
things of this life, Luke xii, 22-31. Still, it is possi- 
ble that some of the statements in the first Sermon 
on the Mourt, which recur in the other Gospels, may 
have been repeated on other occasions: for example, 
Mark ix. 50; Luke xii. 3-4; xiii, 24; xvi. 13, 17, 18. 
Others, again, may have been introduced by the 
Evangelist in another context: for example, Luke 
xii. 58. 

Ver. 1. And seeing the multitudes, (3a 5¢, 
«x. 7. A.—This is evidently meant to account for the 
delivery of the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus fre- 
quently saw multitudes around Him, but here a pe- 
culiar emphasis ig laid on that circumstance. The 
question then arises, whether the crowding of the 
multitude around had induced Him to deliver the Ser- 
mon ou the Mount in their presence, and that with ali 
which it contains concerning the scribes and Pharisees ; 
or whether, on the contrary, it had induced Him to 
explain these truths in a confidential manner to His 
disciples alone. We adopt the latter view, which is 
supported by the analogy of Mark iii. 12, 18; Luke 
vi. 12, 13; John vi. 23, comp. with ver. 15. 

His disciples.—It is evident that at that period 
Jesus had already made a separation between His 
dieciples and the people. But Matthew distinguishes 
between this and the later choice of the twelve Apos- 
tles,ch. x. 1. The expression implies that a larger 
circle of friends and assistants Ead gathered around 
Jesus, among whom the twelve occupied a prominent 
place. 

Ver. 2, And He opened His mouth.—The 
phrase avutyew 7d ordua, 7B map, is, in the first 
place, oriental and pictorial ; secondarily, it indicates 
an important element, that of confidential and solemn 
communication : Job iii, 1 ; Dan. x. 16. This ap- 
plies especially to the moment when the Incarnate 
Word opened His mouth to enunciate the eternal 
principles of the New Covenant. We note here the 
contrast, as between Sinai and the Mount of Beati- 
tudes, the law and the Gospel, so also between the 
Speaking of God during the Old Testament, accom- 
pinicd as it then was by thunder and lightning, and 
Jesus “opening His mouth” under the New Testa- 
ment, 

Vers. 8-16. The Sermon on the Mount, in the nar- 
rower sense (vers. 3-16) comprises the seven beati- 
tudes, and their application to the disciples of Jesus 
under the twofold simile of the salt of the earth, and 
the light of the world; the latter being again ar- 
ranged under two similes—that of the city on the hill, 
and that of the candlestick. The seven admonitions 
arc rightly characterized a3 so many beatitudes, From 
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this we infer, above all, the evangelical character of 
this discourse of Jesus, since, 1. He designates eack 
stage in the development of the spiritual life a beatie 
tude, because it imparts beatitude. The bdessediiese 
which Himself at the first imparts, is succeeded by 
being blessed, even unto perfect beatitude in glory 
2. Since, on that account, Ile does not prescribe any 
course of action conformable to the law or to Uis 
teaching, but a life conformable to the law, as a uian- 
ifestation of His teaching. 3. He presents the greag 
outlines of New Testament righteousness as consist 
ing in self-knowledge, felt want, suffering, emptinesa, 
or susceptibility, which the Lord will meet out of the 
heavenly fulness of His own kingdom. 4. He pre 
sents the blessings of the kingdom of heaven in their 
perfectness as spiritual in their character, and as the 
property of the beatified. 5. In the succession of 
these beatitudes He marks the development of the 
new life from its commencement to its completion, 
Luther ; “This is indeed a fair, sweet, and pleasant 
commencement of His preaching and teaching. For 
He does not come in like Moses, or like a teacher 
of the law, with commands, threats, and terrors, but 
in the most kindly manner, with attractions, and al- 
lurewents, and most sweet promises.” The old ai- 
rangement into seven beatitudes is perfectly correct, 
The seventh beatitude, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, 

marks the climax: “ They shall be called the children 
of God.” Inthe eighth beatitude, the other seven 
are only summed up ‘under the idea of the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven in its relation to those 
who persecute "its while the ninth is a description 
of the eighth, with reference to the relation in which 
these righteous persons stand to Christ. The sever 
beatitudes, therefore, describe the blessedness of the 
righteousness of God, as it appears in the last in- 
stance, on the one hand, in being persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, and on the other, for Christ's 
sake. This also casts a new licht upon each of the 
seven beatitudes: they are a conflict with false right 
eousness for true righteousness’ sake: they are tor 
Christ’s sake, and they are a conflict for His sake. 


The seven beatitudes form an ascending line, in 
which the new life is traced from stage to stave, 
from its commencement to its completion. At the 
basis we have poverty in spirit, the grand final re- 
sult of the Old Testament discipline. “But, in study- 
ing thig ascending line of Christian righteousness or 
virtue, which rests on the basis of spiritual poverty, 
we must not lose sight of the parallels which they 
contain, Manifestly, cach of the beatitudes ex- 
presses a new (religions) relationship toward God, 
and, side by side with it, a new (moral) relationship 
toward the world. This will appear more clearly 
from the following table :— 


The meek, 


The merciful, 


They which are 
persecuted 
for Christ’3 sake. 


The peacemakers, 


Thus shall ve be:— 


(a) The aalt of the earth: (6) The light of the world. 


Ver. 8, Blessed, Maxdpior, “TE%, Ps. i. 1. 
=-“ From the explanatory sentences, which cum- 


1, A city set on an hill. 

2. A candle put on a candlestick. 
menece with or: (vers. 8-10), we gather what clessed 
uess Jesus has irr view—that of the kiugdum of 
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Messiah.’ Again, Jesus declares those blessed 
whom the men of the world would bold to be most 
unhappy, He designates by that term circuinsiances 
which, to those looking merely at the outside, would 
@ppear far from enviable, and traits of character 
cunning directly coptrary to the carnal views and 
the legal righteousness of the Jews. Hence these 
pentences are so maay paradoxes. “ Although these 
statements of Christ run directly counter to the car- 
nal prejudices of His contemporaries, His utterances 


contain nothing that was cither entirely pew or un- } 


known, since all these beatitudes are based upon 
passages of the Old Testament (Isa. lvii, 1530 Ixi. 


1-8; Ps. xxxiv. 11-19; xxxvil. 1135 Ixxiii, 1501 
Sam. ii. 5: Ps. li, 175 Eecles. vil. 4, ete.) 0. von 


Gevlach. It is worthy of notice, that, like the be- 
atitudes of Jesus, that in Ps. i. both presupposes a 
corresponding state of mind, and admonishes believ- 
ers to cherish and seek such a spiritual disposiuon. 

The poor in apirit, oi rtwyul Te wrev- 
ware.—The dative is here used to designate them 
more particularly: in their spirit, or im reference to 
their spirit, or spiritual life; those who feel themselves 
spiritually poor, and hence realize their deep and in- 
expressible want of the Spit, and long for the reli- 
gien of the Spirit. (The opposite of this in Rev. ili, 
17.) Henee the expression docs not imply poverty 
of spirit in reference to man, far less intclleetual 
poverty (as Fritzsche thinks). The idea, that it re- 
fers to external poverty, voluntarily chosen, or to a 
vow of voluntary poverty, as some of the older Ro- 
man Cathohe commentaturs imagine (Maldonatus, 
Cornelius & Lap.), deserves no further notice. The 
addition, ~@ wvetvpartic, forms a primary and es- 
sential characteristic of Christianity.  Althoagh 
wanting in the corresponding passage in Luke, the 
expression refers there also to spiritual poverty. 
Kostlin fincies that the omission in Luke is due to 
Ehhionite leanings; while Matthew purposely added 
the words, “in = spirit,” to mark the difference. 
But this hypothesis is only an attempt to carry out 
the theory of Baur, that the first Christians had been 
Ebionites. It is indeed true that the expression 
bears special reference to the poor a needy of the 
Ol Testament theocracy (Isa. lxi. 1; Ixvi. 2). But 
those Ebionites were not poor in the sense of their 
entertaining carnal expectations of the Messiah, but 
in that of spiritual longing for true righteousness. 
This feeling of spiritual | poverty, which ‘Appeared at 
the time of the prophets, had now attained full ma- 
turity. It had been “fulfilled,” and hence coin- 
cided with the nerdvoia in its origin, as this grace 
unfolds in the two succeeding beatitudes, and forms 
the germ of the taxewoppootvy., The full meaning 
of the expression is brought out in the following re- 
mark of Tholuck :—“ To translate accurately, We must 
render the term by egent and mendici, for this is the 
meaning of WTWXOS, while wevns corresponds to the 
Latin pauper.” On the humility cherished by Gen- 
tile saves, especially on that of Socrates, comp. 
liwtbner, p. 50. 

Ver, 4. They that mourn, of revOutvres, 
Peau xi, 2.—We must not apply the term (with Chry- 
»-som and most of the older interpreters) to deep 
mourning on account of sin, nor yet to sadness and 
surrow in general, This state of mind is explained 
by the poverty in spirit from which it springs, and 
tenis toward hungering and thirsting after righte- 
ousness. From the first, the righteousness of the 
kingdom of heaven was the great object aimed after, 
—even in poverty uf spirit, much more in mourning. 
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But as yet this object has not been clearly realized by 
the consciousness. Hence it implies spiritual mourDe. 
ing, divine sorrow, in opposition to the sorrow of the 
world (2 Cor vil. 10). This mourning in God (by 
His Spirit), after God (His blessings), and for God 
(His vlory), includes not only mourning on account 
of sin, but also on account of its consequences; 
more particularly, is it the expression of a state of 
mind wheu the world, with its possessions and pleas 
ures, is no longer capable of satisfying, gladdening 
or comforting. Those who thus mourn are to be 
cointurted—of course, In the same sense in which 
they mourn; but their consolation is to be abso- 
lute (see Rom. viii. 185 2 Cor. iv. 17; John xiv. 3). 
This comfort necessarily implies the ‘forgiveness of 
sins ; it also ineludes the promise that ‘their godly 
sorrow shall, in every respect, be removed by the 
kingdom of heaven, which is promised to the poor 
in spirit. 

Ver. 5. The meek.—Ps. xxxvii. 11, according to 
the Septuagint: vf 5&€ xpaets kAnpovoune ovat La 
They who suffer in love, or love in patience; they 
who, in the strength of love, boldly yet meekly, 
meekly yet boldly, bear injustice, and thereby con- 
quer. Tn this beatitude, the promise of the Holy 
Land (the enemies being driven out) is a symbol of 
the kingdom of heaven; still, outward possession, 
and that in all its fulness, is also referred to in the 
expression: the land, the earth. 

Ver. 6. Hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness.—A figurauve mode of indicating a desire so 
intense as to be painful. Wetstein. (The substaiy 
tive is here in the accusative, tHy bieaovvny, though 
commonly in the genitive.) Accaocuyyn, with the ar 
ticle, the only genuine righteousness, the righteous 
ness of the kmydom of heaven; but, above all, 
rightcousness not as a work of our own, but as a 
gitt,—a fact not of the outer, but of the inner life. 
Hence the expression refers neither to the Chrisuan 
religion (Kuinocl) nor to uprightness, the restora- 
tion of which was, according to Meyer, the grand 
object of Christ. Righteousness is correspondence to 
the law; the righteousness of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, that to the law of the Spirit. 

They shall be filled, 7. ¢., with righteousness.— 
This promise applies neither exclusively to justifica- 
uon by faith, nor to final acquittal in judgment; but 
includes both justification, sanctification, and final 
acquittal,—all of which, indeed, are inseparably con- 
nected with justification. 

Ver. 7. The merciful, according to the stand- 
ard of the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven. De 
Wette apy Jies this in the first place to the members of 
the theocracy, who,victorious over the Gentiles, should 
not execute vengeance upon them. The idea is correct 
if taken ina hisher and a spiritual sense. They are 
the meek, who, having former ly been on the defensive, 
have now taken the otfensive. The meek bear the in- 
justice of the world; the merciful bravely address 
themselves tothe wants of the world, They shall ob- 
tain inerey, as being the objects of merey, As mourns 
ing, they are delivered from the sorrows of lite; as 
longing after righteousness, from the guilt of lite; and 
now as the me reiful, trom all the mesery of lite. " But 
this is onlv the negative element; the positive ap- 
pears in the gradation: they shall be comforted, 
they shall be satistied, they shall obtain merey, be 
inwardly renewed and restored, And all this, in 
accordance with the grand fundamental principle of 
the kingdom of God. See Matt. vii. 2. 

Ver. 8. The pure in heart, oi xa@apolty «ae 
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Bia.—This must refer to righteousness as the ruling | 4 €vor.—flere the conflict between the new spiritua 


principle of the heart and inner life. Purity of heart 
consists in that steady direction of the soul toward 
the divine life which excludes every other object 
from the homage of the heart. Hence “ inward 
moral integrity” is not sufficient; irrespective of the 
fact, that such integrity bears reference to an exter- 
nal moral standard. Our Lord, however, docs not 
require absolute purity; else He would have said: 
They behold God, The term refers to a life pure in 
the ininost tendency and direction of the heart, be- 
cause it is entirely set upon what is eternally and 
absvlutely pure. Hence it applies to walking in the 
Spirit, or to a life of sanctification, or to being born 
of God (1 Jobn iii. 9). When thus the inmost heart 
is pure, its outgoings in life will also be pure. The 
inner life will ever manifest itself more and more 
clearly as “ seeing God.” 

They shall sce God.—The expression docs 
not refer merely to an internal knowle:l¢e of God (ac- 
cording te Gregory of Nyssa, Theophylact, Tholuck, 
etc.), nor (according to de Wette) to direct spiritual 
communion with Gol here and hereafter,—tfar less 
to Messianic beatitude generally (Kuinoel and others), 
unier the Oriental figure of a man beholding his 
king, or appearing before him. These ideas are, 
however, included in the final and perfect secing of 
God. But, on the other hand, we cannot agree with 
Meyer, that it refers to the beatific vision of saints, 
when in the resurrection body they shall behold the 
glory of Godin the kingJom of His Son (Rev. xxii. 
4). For itis evident that in all these seven promises 
no interval of space or time intervenes between the 
longing and the satisfaction. This vision of God 
commences when the eye of the soul opens, or when 
spiritual vision begins in the regenerate heart (Eph. 
i. 18): it is perfected when in cternity we shall see 
Him face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 John iii, 2). 

Ver. 9. The peacemakers, oi cipnvonmoiol, 
—The peacemakers of the true theocracy, not merely 
the pracefid, eipnyixol, James iii. 17. It denotes the 
exertions made by the pure heart on behalf of the 
kingdotn of heaven, alhiding more particularly to the 
meeengers of peace under the New Testament,—not 
with reference to their official capacity, but to the 
power and truth of the word which they bear (Col. 
L 20; Prov. xii, 20). The promise which imme- 
diately follows, corresponds with their exalted posi- 
tion as here indicated. ’ 

They shall be called the sons of God (in 
the full theocratic sense, as children of age, viot, and 
not merely rexva).—The term i3 not simply equiva- 
lent to such expressions as viodecia and = KAnpovouia, 
in Rom. viii. 17, and Gal. iv. 5-7 (Meyer), nor to 
being beloved of God (Kuinoel), nor to being like 
unto Grod (Paulus); but indicates that, by their fel- 
lowship with the Son, and their dependence upon 
Him, they enjoy the exalted rank of full-grown 
enildren of God. They are the children of God as 
the messengers of Christ, the instruments of His 
kingdom, and the organa of the Holy Ghost. The 
term sons may have been used, because the only be- 
gotten Son had not yet fully revealed Himself in that 
character ; atter which they appear as His frvesds, 
His representatives, His messengers, and His organs. 
Their dignity and vlory in the kingdom of heaven— 
viewed s}iritually—constitutes the promise given to 
them. Hence “ KxaAndrjcovtat, not erunt (Kuinoel), 


theocracy and its old degenerate form is introduced, 
forming a transition from the ideal representation of 
the disciples to the circumstances in which they were 
actually placed, and which are specially referred tc 
in the following verse.—By righteousness is not 
merely meant here the grace alluded to in ver. 6; it 


‘rather comprises the substance of all the seven be 


atitudes,—i. e., righteousness not merely ix ita grand 
manifestation, but also in its first origin and final 
completion, more especially in the form in which it 
appears in the peacemakers, exciting the resistance 
of the world (see Matt. x.; 1 Pet. iii. 14.) 

Theirs is the kingdom of heaven.—The 
same expressiun as in ver. 8. Nor, indeed, could the 
kingdom of heaven be here different from what it 
Was at the outset; only the manner of its possession 
and enjoyment is pow other than it had been. To 
the poor in spirit the kingdom of heaven consists, ip 
the first place, in their being comforted ; while those 
who are persecuted for rigateousness’ sake will, ac 
cording to ver. 12, partake of that great reward in 
heaven itself which is promised to all who sutfer for 
the sake of Christ. In ver. 3, we have the kingdom 
of heaven with all that it implies,—here, with all 
that it imparts; there, as objectively set before us, 
—here, as our own personal and actual possession. 

Ver. 11. Blessed are ye when men sual! re- 
vile you, ete. for my sake.—This is the special 
application of what the Lord had above declared, or 
the interpretation of the language used in ver. 10, 
The disciples are those who are blessed; righteous- 
ness is personified in the Lord. Yet there is this 
difference: the Lord is so unconditionally; the dis 
ciples conditionally, viz., in as far as they prove 
themselves disciples. We are not inclined, with 
Beza, to limit tue expressions, “ revile aud perse 
cute,” to outward sufferings by tbe civil mogistrate, 
The expression évexev €uuv refers to all the 
three verbs, and the word pevdduevor is accord- 
ingly supertluous. 

Ky pointing to the creat reward in heaven, the 
Lord sets the tact more clearly than ever before His 
hearers, that the kingdom of Messiah is not of this 
world, and that pertectness will only be attained 
there, while here we are to prepare for it by suffer- 
ing and witness-bearing on behalf of Christ. 

Ver. 12. For so persecuted they the proph- 
ets.—The example of the prophets was intended 
to show the disciples that this strugzle between 
them and carnal Judaism was not of recent date, but 
had been carried on even at the time of the prophets 
(Acts vii. 51, 5z). But it would also convince them 
that they stood on the same level with the seers of 
old, and that they were to continue and complete 
Divine revelation under the New Testament. 

Ver. 16. The high calling of the disciples had 
been announced in the beatitudes. The Lord now 
proceeds to show more fully both its necessity and 
its glory. Viewing their calling, 1. in its sp/ritual 
and imeard aspect, the disciples are the salt of the 
earth ; 2. viewed externally, and in their corporata 
capacity, they are the ight of the world, viz., (a) a 
city set on a hill, as being the Church of God, and 
(6) candle on a candlestick, in their capacity ag 
Apostles, These two ideas, however, nwst not be 
viewed as exclusive of cach other. 

Ver. 13. The salt of tae earth.—A fizure of 


Lut what they really are, is here expressly recoynized | the cleinent of nourishment and preservation in the 


ay the name viven to them.”—Meyer. 


kingdom of heaven, preventing corruption, preserv: 


Ver. 1¢ They which are persecuted, d¢d:w7- | ing nutriment, giving savor to it, and rendering it 
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healthy. A similar use of the term “ salt” occurs 
in many of the proverbs and svmbols of the aneionts, 
—The idea, that the term salt is here used to indi- 
eate an indispensable commodity (Fritzsche), is far 
too varrue ; nor does it exclusively refer to the use 
pf salt in sacrifices,—the expression implying that 
they were the salt of the whole earth.—The term 
“ earth” is figurative, denoting, not mankind gener- 
ally, but society as then existing, both in the the 
deracy and the Gentile world,—being the definite 
form which the world had assumed (Ps. xeiii.;. John 
fii. 12; Rev. xiii. 11). The disciples were destined, 
as the salt of the ancient theocratic world, to arrest 
the corruption which had commenced, and to impart 
a fresh and lasting savor. 

But if the salt have lost its savor, uwpav- 
67.—In Mark ix. 50, &vadov yernra: Comp. with 
this the following extract from Maundrell’s Journey 
to Palestine: “ In the salt-valley, about four hours 
from Aleppo, there is a declivity of about twelve 
tect, caused by the continual removal of salt. I 
broke off'a piece where the ground was exposed to 
the rain, the sun, and the air; and found that, while 
it glittered and contained particles of salt, it had 
wholly lost its peculiar savor. But the portions 
within, which were in juxtaposition to the rock, still 
retained the savor of salt.” Comp. also Winer sub 
Saiz [and other Biblical Eneyclops}. Salt which is 
quite pure cannot lose its savor, but only if it have 
any foreizn admixture. The same remark applies 
to our spiritual lite. Viewed in itself, it remains 
pure salt; but in its human form, and with the ad- 
mixture of human elements, it may lose its savor. 
At the same time the Lord here speaks bypotheti- 
cally: tf the salt have lost its savor. The point of 
comparison in the figure lies in the idea: salt which 
has lost its savor cannot be salted aguin, nor a cor- 
rupted evangelist be evangelized anew. Jansen: non 
aatur sal sais. (Comp., however, 2 Pet. ii. 21; Heb. 
vi. 4.) For the sad is the thing to be salted [as the 
Com. E. Vers. correctly translates : “ wherewith shall 
it be salted?” ], comp. the following eis ovdev, etc., 
and not the food, as Luther’s version would make it: 
“Womit soll man salzen?” (“ Wherewith shall men 
salt?”’) An apostate from the faith has, so far as 
je is concerned, made void the saving power of sal- 
wation ; nor is there another and higher substitute 
for the spiritual office of the ministry, if once it have 
begome degenerate. 

There remains, then, only the judgment. Salt 
which has lost its savor is only fit to be cast out, and 
trodden under foot of men. Those who are hence- 
forth to carry on and continue the history of the 
world, will tread it under foot as they pass on their 
way. According to Theophylact, it refers to exclu- 
sion frown the office of teacher; according to Chry- 
sostom, to grreatest cortempt; according to Luther, 
to rejection by Chirist. 

Ver. 14. Ye are the light of the world.— 
Comp. John ix. 5. In all these descriptions of the 
disciples, the Lord presupposes that His Spirit and 
His righteousness have become the principle of their 
life. They are the light of the world, as deriving 
their light trom Him who is the true light of tue 
world (ph. ili. ¥; Phil. ii, 15), just as they are the 
gons of God in Him who is the eternal Son of God. 
—Tiius He awakens in them the knowledge of Hes 
own dignity by a sense of their destiny. 

A city set on a hill.—it is venerally supposed 
thut Jesus had at the time the town of Safed in 
view, which lies on the top of a hill, But Robin- 


son has shown [iii. p. 425] that this supposition 1a, te 
sav the least, improbable, since it is doubtful whetheg 
Safed then already existed. 

Ver. 15. Under a bushel.—The common meas 
ure used in houses, holding about a peck.“ In the 
East, the practice is to place a candle on the floor, 
and to cover it with a measure used for corn, when 
it is desired to keep it burning and yet to prevent 
its effects for a time” (?).—Tholuck. Just as the can- 
dlestick is the means of diffusing the light, so the 
bushel that of confining it; or, realizing the full idea 
of an upturned bushel, confining it within very nar- 
row limits. The same relation exists between the 
limited measure of officialism, of intellect, of asceti 
cisin, Of traditionalixsin in life or teaching, and the 
infinite fulness of light issuing from living Christian- 
ity. 

: The candle on the candlestick.*—The min- 


Jstry should not conceal the licht of knowledge, but 


hold it up, so that its brightness inay be diffused as 
widely as possible throughout the apartment. 

Ver. 16. Your light.—This proves that the 
light by which they become candlesticks is not their 
own, but given from above. It is this light which 
is to shine before all men; in other words, they are 
openly and boldly to come forward with the mes- 
save of the New Testament, in accordance with their 
vocation as disciples, 

That they may see your good works.— 
From the wording of the passage, we infer, that by 
the good works something different is meant from 
the light mentioned above. We regard them as the 
special graces and manifestations of the disciples 
(such as niiracles, the creation of a new life, the 
fruits of regeneration), which must be viewed in the 
light of Christianity, and may serve as a practical 
commentary on the word. 

Glorify your Father.—A most glorious pros- 
pect is here opened up to those who are reviled and 
persecuted. A lively representation this, also, of the 
conviction wrought in men, and of the blessed certi- 
tude resulting from the conduct of the disciples. 
Men shall glorify the Father of the Christians; and 
hence, also, adopt their faith and thelr acknowledg- 
ment of God in Christ, and thus become blessed. But 
all the glory is to be the Lord’s, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the Sermon on the Mount, the whole doo- 
trine of Christ is exhibited in the first stage of ita 
development, as afterward it is expounded ina some- 
what analogous manner in the Epistle of James. We 
have here the new Christian life as the eternal law 
of the Spirit, or else the old law in its Christian trans- 
formation as a new life, If it is said that the Lord 
here exhibited the law, or Old Testament right 
eousness, in all its fulness, we add, that this fulness 
of the law removed the legal character of the law. 
The spirit of the law transforms the outward letter 
into something internal, into a power of life and vital 
principle; it substitutes one reality in place of 
many ordinances ; and instead of the series of ten 
commandments (and ten is the number of the world, 


* (Dr. Conant substitutes damp on the damp stand, since 
the G. Vo may make a false impression; the candlestick being 
necessary tu this use of the eaidle, whether Bid under a ves- 
eel or not. “The deanp (Avyvos), being low, wa. placed oa 
a support (Auxvia) sufficiently high to give lig:t througt 
the reoms and this latter would be equally necessary to the 
candle with its candlestick. w we ise the terms. ’—L’ 5S.) 
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while seven is that of the sanctuary), a succession of 
gevea staves of sacred and spiritual development of 
the new. lite. The turmer contrast between the de- 
mands of God and the pertormances of man—be- 
tween the Judge and the guilty sinner—becomes now 
that of blessing and receiving, between a gracious 
Father and merciful Saviour, and the humble beiiev- 
er. In short, righteousness in all its fulness consists 
in this, that Christ Hi:nself is all righteousness, and 
that His righteousness is imparted to men through 
the grand medium of reception, viz., poverty in 
gpinit. 

As the passage under consideration describes the 
kingdom of heaven in its principles, power, and 
graces, so Matt. x. details its: organization, which 
marks the second stage in the development of the 
teachiny of Christ. 

2. The contrast between the Old and the New 
Covenant 1s here strikingly brought out,—(a) In its 
representations and outward manifestation: Moses 
and Christ.—-Mount Sinai in the rocky wilderness, 
and the Mount of Beatitudes in the midst of a popu- 
lous district in the Holy Land.—Moses alone, con- 
cealed from view by the clouds of an awful thunder- 
storm; Christ surrounded by His disciples, and sit- 
ting among them,—Mount Sinai, with bounds set 
about it, and the people at a distance; the Mount of 
Beatitudes encompassed by multitudes.—In the one 
case, the people fleeing from the mountain; in the 
other, crowding toward its summit, and waiting on 
its ridge. (4) In its essential characteristics: Moses 
received the law from Jehovah by the ministry of 
angels, while in a state of ecstasy ; but Christ brought 
it forth from the depths of His theanthropic heart, 
in full and calm consciousness.—The law of Moses 
written upon tablets of stone, the word of Christ on 
the hearts of His disciplcs.—In the one case, thunder 
and lightnings; in the other, only beatitudes.—In 
the one case, successive demands, each isolated, and 
each taking away all hope of lite; in the other, suc- 
eessive blessings, connected together and creative, 
almost like the six days of creation.—In the one case, 
the first tables of the law broken in pieces by Moses, 
in his wrath at the apostasy of the people, and other 
tables substituted with sacrificial injuncdons, stricter 
than the former; in the other case, the first sermon 
delivered on the Mount, and at its second delivery, 
adapted to the wants and the weaknesses of the peo- 
ple.—In the one case, everything from without, in 
the o}jective form of outward commandments ; in 
the other, eversthing committed to the heart—every- 
thing from within, wafted, so to speak, in the life- 
giving breezes of the holy mountain.—In the one 
case, the aucient Gospel-promise transformed into 
Jaw ; in the other, even the law with its demands— 
such as poverty of spirit, etc.—transtormed into Gos- 
pel—In the one case, the theocracy founded in the 
shadows of the letter; in the other, the kingdom of 
heaven in the reality and life of the Spirit. (c) In 
its resul«: Sinai was adapted to a particular era, to 
a particular nation, and for a definite educational 
purpose.* But the word of Christ equally applies to 


# We note here, how Sir Humphry Davy and Cocecejus 
pderes nident'y arrive at the same conclusion: * The usages 
api ceremonies which Moses instituted, appear to have been 
fiupersdeiced tc its 9 iritual worship, for the purpose of 
Biepiitig that religion to a certain cdimate, and to the pecu- 
Nor state of the Jewish people, They served rather as the 
erly of that religion, than as forming an essential part of it” 
Gee shook! rather sav, that they were the legal and symbol- 
tea! for: ot that rejigion,—a form in which even the moral 
law wus clothed. 
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all times and to all peoples, being the guide to salve 
tion.—The law terrifies the people, and makes them 
flee; the Sermon on the Mount addresses itself te 
their hearts, and draws them to the Lord. 

8. There is an obvious connection between th 
Mount of Beatitudes and the other holy mountains 
The first beatitude (that of the poor in spirit) brings 
us to Sinai; the second and third (the mourning, and 
the meek) pomt to Moriah and Zion; the fonrth and 
fifth (those who hanger and thirst after righteous 
ness, and the merciful) dircet to Golgotha, in its two- 
fold import (aa the Mount of the Curse and that 
of Reconciliation); while the sixth and seventh re- 
mind us of 4rcethsemane and the Mount of Olives, and 
of Bethany and the Mount of Olives, or also of Mount 
Tabor. 

4. It were a great mistake to place the seven be- 
atitudes of the Sermon on the Mount in, the same 
category with the ten commandments of the law, 
This were not to enrich, but to make them all the 
poorer. Their fulness consists in this, that cach of 
these beatitudes comprises all the ten commandments, 
only from a higher and more comprehensive point 
of view, a3 summed up in the law of the Spirit. Even 
the first quality of poverty in spirit comprises Mount 
Sinai, with all its commandments, inasmuch as this 
state of feeling is the aim, the object, the ‘spiritual 
effeet, and the substance of the entire legislation; 
and hence, also, the germ of the whole new life. It 
is impossible to feel poor in spirit, without at the 
same time longing for the riches of the Spirit of God, 
or of the kingdom of heaven. Hence we draw the 
following inturences as to the succession of the beat- 
itudes: (1) Each new stage contains again the first 
stage in anew form. (2) Each new stage preserves all 
the former stages, (3) In the last, they are summed 
up and presented under the form of life which has 
attained its perfection, For, first, it is evident that 
the seven beatitudes are in reality only one beatitude 
Secondly, the seven graces or spiritual states consti- 
tute one grand direction in reference to God and to 
our neighbor, even the direction of the heart unto 
truth. Lastly, the seven promises are not seven (ise 
tinct elements, but seven successive forms under 
which the kingdom of heaven is presented. Under 
the first furm, the kingdom of heaven itself is pre- 
sented, but mainly objectively; while in the last 
form it reappears, but this time mainly subjectively, 
as finally possessed by the saints. 

5. The following contrasts exhibit the relation 
between the apparent descent, and the actual ascent 
of souls, as presented in the seven beatitudes, 


(1) To be poor in spirit,and = —To possess the kingdom of 


henven, as tbe object set 
belure us, or as possession 
of the heart. 

—To be comforted without 
measure, 

-To obtain the dominion of 
the earth by spiritual tri- 
umphs, 

—To be satisfied in the highe 
est sense, and absolately 
(tu vbtain food and drink), 


—To rest in the bose of in- 


(2) To mourn without mea- 
sure, 

(83) Meckly to bear injustice 
upon earth, 


(4) To hunger and thirst in 
aperd after rizhteous- 
ness (to bear the judy. 
ment of God), 

(5) In the service of mercy, 

to devote our life to the finite merey, 

wants of the world, 

Purity of heart: absolute —To behold God. Absolute 

renunciation of the world, vossession of all in this vis 

Geath of our own will, ae of God, Blessed enjoye 

ment of this vision, 

(7) To be peacemakers, To —The glory and beanty of 
be sent and east inte the sons of God, or of those 
every burning controver- = whoare princes in His eter 


(6) 
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nal kingdom. The vehicles 
ofthe Messing sehieb com- 
eth from God.) Transtorme 
ed inte the image of the 
Son of God. 


sy of the world. To de. 
ascend as meurtators to the 
very vates of hell, 


Generally: 
To suifer tur righteousness?’ —Actnal inward possession 
bike, of the kinzdom of heaven, 
Ty sutfer for Christ's sake, aA new world: the eternal 
inheritances, the great re- 
ward in heaven, 


8. The paradox exhihited in these contrasting 
atatements, which probably comes out most distinet- 
ly in the first beatitude, indicates the relationship be 
tween Christianity and the world, and the judgment 
of the world generally. Christianity itself is that 
“ foolishness of God” which is wiser than the wis- 
dom of this world, and that truth of God which 
Aweeps away the delusive appearances of the world 
(comp. 1 Cor. i. 17, ete.). 

7. It is evident that the seven stages here de- 
scribed may be arranged under twice three stages, 
based upon poverty in spirit, and indicating a three- 
fold relationship toward God and toward the world: 
1, religious and moral relationship to God: mourn- 
ing, hungering, and thirsting; purity of heart; 2, 
moral and religious relatiouship toward the world: 
meckness, merey, peacemaking, But besides, it is 
important to notice how each of these staves is al- 
ways the result of that which precedos it. ‘Thus pov- 
erty in spirit leads to mourning; mourning renders 
meek ; meekness obtains a view of eternal righteous- 
ness; hungering and thirsting after this righteous- 
ness renders infinitely merciful and compassionate ; 
mercy surrenders everything, renounces all, and thus 
becomes purity of heart, which surrenders all, and 
devotes all. Purity of heart is the disnosition requi- 
site for the Divine commission of bringing peace into 
the world. The peaceinakers necessarily suifer tor 
righteousness’ sake (Isa. ii, 7); and in measure as 
they apprehend the kingdom of love in its essential 
features, will they see and understand that all is but 
sputtering for Christ’s sake, 

This progress from poverty in spirit to the hizh- 
est stave of peacemaking snd suttering for Christ's 
Bake, is the effect of Divine grace acting upon and 
influencing the soul which is humbled under a sense 
of spiritual poverty. Accordingly, the first effect of 
beholding the kingdom of heaven, is to mourn.— 
Similarly, to be really comforted, leads to meeknegs. 
—The consciousness of special victory achieved by 
bearing wrong, issues in hungering and thirsting after 
rightcousness.—T hose who are satistied are mercitiul, 
etc. 

8. The Sermon on the Mount, which embodies the 
spiritual principles of the kingdom of heaven in all its 
bearings and aspects, may be compared with other 
forms of religious and moral legislation. In the passage 
succeeding it, a comparison is instituted between this 
new form of the eternal law and the law of Moses 
and the traditions of the Pharisees. Not that the 
Sermon on the Mount is a rectification, but’ a harmo- 
nious development, the continuation and application, 
of the law of God under the Old Covenant; while the 
contrast with traditionalism is strongly and markedly 
brought out. (On the relation between the Sermon 
on the Mount and the savings of heathen gazes, 
comp. Tholuck’s Commentary. On the false applica- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount to civic and polit- 
ical relationship, by Quakers and >ther scctarics, 
comp. Stier’s Liscourses of Jesus.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTIEW. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Glorious aecemplishment of the prediction of 
Moses: “A Prophet like unto me,” ete. ; Deut. xviii 
15,—Mount Sinai, and the obscure, unknown Mount 
of Beationdesx—The saercd monntains.--Import of 
the expression: “fle went wp into a mountain.” *— 
Toe law of the letter spiritually explained, and the 
law of the Spirit expressed in’ the letter.—Outward 


hand inward tradition: Cain and Abel, Ishniael aud 


Isnac, Esau and Jacob, Caiaphas and Cinist.—The 
firstand the second Sermon on the Mount, or the 
disciples and the people—The plaice whence Christ 
taught, a symicl of. Christian teaching: I. aA stone 
on the suminit (ict our deetrine be simple); 2. the 
summit of a micuntain (let our doctrine be exalted): 
3. a place of prayer (let it be holy, derived from liea- 
ven); 4. a place of pilerimage (let it be from life, and 
for life).—“ He opened [is mouth :” this the couple 
tion of vevelation.¢-—The Old Covenant with its tep 
commandments; the New with its seven beatitudes, 
—The law viven by Moses: grace and truth appear- 
ed by Jesus Christ.—The one beatitude of Christians 
unfelding into seven beatitudes.—" Blessed are: we 
must 4e blessed in order to become blessed. —Neees- 
sity of a state of grece in the kingdom of God. 1. 
Such a state is the condition of further attainments, 
2. It precedes all gracious action.—The seven beati- 
tudes marking deepening humiliation.—The seven 
beatitudes marking growing exaltation, —Correspen- 
dence of this humiliation and exaltation, —“Z-ssed are 
the poor it spirit: for,” ete. (Similarly each of the 
other beatitudes by itself furnishing a theme tor pre- 
cious meditation.}—The kingdom of heaven in its 
grand outlines: comfort, gain, satisfaction, enjoyment 
of merey, vision of God, adoption into the family of 
God,—Or again, the kingdom of peace and of joy; 
of love and of meckuess; of righteousness 5 of mer. 
cy; of blessed knowledge ; of heavenly peacemaking 
and of glory.—Poverty in spirit the fruct of the law 
(of the Old Covenant), and the germ of the Gospel 
(of the New Covenant).—The crowning glory of the 
law is poverty in spiiit—The triumph of the law 
consists in that it makes poor; that of the Gospel, 
in that it makes rich.—aA well-marked and definite 
state consists in a detinite and well-marked tendency 
of mind and heart: poverty in spirit is longing for 
the entire kingdom of heaven.—A view of the king- 
dom of heaven in its nearness leads to monming.— 
Hewho has been comforted by a minitesiation of 
the kingdom of heaven, becomes meck.—Victory 
over men and the earth leads to hungering and thirst 
ing after the righteousness of God.—lr we have been 
sutisiicd in the house of God, we shall learn to be 
mereitul—He who reposes on eteimal mcrey may 
well surrender all, and be pure in beart.—-Qne sdimnse 
of this vision of God converts man into a neesscuver 


* (Chr. Wordsworth, in Matt, vids & Christ had four places 
of spiritual retirement from the busile of the Word—sil, in 
a certain sense, exemplary: 1. 72)" €pnuoy, for fasting wud 
temptation, eentict wth Satan, 2. 78 dpus, for praver, 
teaching, miraculous feeding, transtizuration, finally ascene 
sion, 38. Ta wAuioy (typeof the Church) tor teaching and 
miracles, 4. The garden of Gethsenane. azony."—P. 8. 


t(Dr. Wordsworth, quoting from the fathers on dvoigay 


To a7T6ua anton: “He who before hud opened the menth 
of Moses and all the Prophets, now opens Bis own month — 
Hfe who had tancht the wortd by them eonecrning Hiinselg 
now teaches in His own Person—God with us, and He de- 
livers in the Sermoa on the Mount a pertect code of Chrig 
tian Duty.”—P 38.) 


CHAP. V. 1-16. 


1” 


of peace. 1. He has geen the peace of the Spirit, 
and carries it to other spirits; ° 2. he has seen the 
peace of the blesse.l, and brings it to men; 3. he has 
Seen the peace of nature, and inivoduces it into soci- 
ety.—The children of God, the image of the Son of 
God.—The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven 
sprincing from a scventold sense of unrighteousness : 
poverty, mourning, ete. —To suffer for righteousness’ 
s.ike, is to sutier for Christ’s sake, and vice versd.— 
lioly suffering the must glorious doing: 1. As the 
crown and seal of every deed of faith; 2. as the vie- 
tory over temptation to evil-doing; 3. as the victory 
over the evil deeds of men; 4. as a testimony to the 
deed of God.—“ Fulsely,” or “ ae Wy sake.’—It is 
only if we really suffer ‘for Hlis sake that the Lord 
ehurges Himself with it.—Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for Christ’s sake.—Even revilers contrib- 
ute to our blessedness.—Christians ag companions of 
the prophets, Loin their sufferiugs ; 2. in their bless- 
einess.—The persecutions of the world designed to 
prepare believers fur being the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world.—the disciples of the Lord, 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world.—The 
disciples are to be the salt of the earth, 1. by con- 
suming death, 2. by preventing corruption, 3. by pro- 
motiny life.—If the salt have lost its savor, nothing 
can remedy the evil; so also with a dead profession, 
and a dead ministry.—Salt that has lost its savor is 
cast on the great road of life, as exemplified, 1. by 
beuthen antiquity, 2. by theoer atic Judaism, 3. by 
medieval tracitionalism.—The disciples of the Lord 
the ligit of the world through the great light of hea- 
ven.—Only in the light of “the Lord can we diffuse 
lisht.—T he Chureh of God a city set on a hill.—The 
candle of the ministry in the house of God.—The 
candle is not to be put under the bushel, but on a 
candlestick : (a) Not under the bushel of ‘the letter 
merely, or of oflicialism, or of our limited understand- 
li, or of our narrow sympathies; but (4) on the can- 
ulustick of a sound confession, of ecclesiastical order, 
of spiritual liberty, and of a Christian lite—The stake 
of marives the lofty can lesiick of the Chureh.—Let 
nour light shive, 1. to enlighten men, 2. to throw 
licat ou Christian works, 3, to glorify the Father of 
li-cois (James 1.).—Our Father in heaven is glorified 
by poverty in spirit, 1. because He bestows it; 2. be- 
cause it leads to Him); 3, because in Him it obtains 
the kingdom of heaven 

Starke :—Christ will give us also a mouth and 
wisdom, Luke xxi. 15.—A preacher must open his 
mouth without fear or hesitation; confess the truth 
without being afraid; nor spare any one, whoever 
he be, Isa. Iwill, 1.—The larger the audience, and 
the mone anxious it is, the more gladly should the 
preacher open his mouth.—It ought to be the great 
c4ncern of man to obtain eternal life, Phil. ii, 12.— 
By pride have we fallen from the kingdom of God, 
and bs humility must we again enter it, “James i IV. 10. 
—God bestows all in return for all, or rather, in re- 
turn for nothing.—The greater our faith, the deeper 
our humility. —The more wretched a man is in his 
own eyea, the more exalted and acceptable is he in 
the siynt of God.—Sutferings borne for the sake of 
(sod, and tears shed tor our own sins and for those 
of our neighbors (Ps. exix. 136) are the well-spring 
of true comfort, Isa, lxi. 3.—The comfort of man 
only ineceases our sorrow, Job xvi. 2; but Divine 
con~vlation makes the heart j joyous and " assured, Ps. 
xciv 19.— Mcekness builds up, while hot and Tash 
zea) julls down.—The ungodly have no title to their 
ge>icoaions in this world, and death shall at last de- 


prive them of all, Ps. xlix. 16.—Luther: Where 
real hunger and earnestness are awanuny, fair an 
pearances will lead to no result.—True hunger seeks 
for that which affords nourishment and satisfaction. 
—W hoever showeth mercy shall obtain fresh merey 
from God.—You forgive a small error, but God will 
foryvive all your sins, But woe to the uamercifal, 
James ii. 13; Matt. xxv. 42; Luke xvi. 26.—By na 
ture no man is pure in heart, Jer, xvi. 93 Gen, viii, 
21; Prov. xx. 9: God cresies it in us, Ps. fi, 10.— 
Without holiness no man can see the Lord, Heb, 
xii, 14.—Happy he who, having been born blind, ob- 
tains his sight; but more blessed by far the man 
who, being born spiritually blind, is enabled 
to see God, Rev. iti, 17, 18.—Those who love ta 
quarrel, to dispute, and to make strife, are the chik 
dven of the devil.—It is a sign that we are the chil- 
dyen of God, if we love peace and advance it.—Not 
only what we do, but what we suffer, is a fruit of 
faith, Heb. xi. 53, 386.—Believers are hated, reviled, 
and persecuted on account of the things for which 
they should be loved and blessed, Jolin x. 82, 
—Persecution tor righteousness’ sake has a great 
reward.—The more painful to flesh and blood 
the preaching of the cross, the more readily 
should it be received, Luke ix. 44.—Luther: 
What comfort that the Son of God Himself 
calls” us blessed, let whoever may speax ill of us! 
1 Cor, iv. 3- 5.—Christians, and especially ministers, 
must ‘unk to reviling and persecution: this has 
always been the lot of the Church; nor is it a good 
sien when a servant of God is without it, Gal. vi. 12, 
—The Church is preserved despite the fury of Satan, 
—Let persecutors rage, since Christ offers us such 
blessed comfort.—He who in his inmost heart re- 
joices not in the cross of Christ, is not worthy of 
Him, James i, 2.—To be reviled and persecuted by 
the world for conscience’ sake, is to be commended 
and crowned, Rev? ti. 10, —By suffering we enter 
into communion with the prophets and the Lord Je- 
sus Himselt.—The inheritance of the saints is in 
heaven.—Teachers are not only to have sait in them- 
selves, but also to make right use of their salt, so as 
to apply neither too much nor too little of the pun- 
gent, 1 Tim. iv. 16.—When the children and ser- 
vants: of God remain stedfast under persecutions, 
they prove themselves good salt; but if they give 
way, the salt has lost its savor. —W hile attempting 
to avoid persecution, we shail all the more expose 
ourselves to it—Believers should be uniced, ae the 
world may recognize aVvisible Church, Heb, x. 25.— 
The eyes of all are set upon religious men, especially 
upon those who are teachers, “and pl: aced over a 
church: if they act in accordance with their preres- 
sion, many are qdified; if otherwise, the scandal is 
all the greater, 2 Cor. vi, 8.—Every Christan must 
be anxious to bring others to the light and knowl- 
edge of the truth, Luke xxii. 32.—A_ candle does 
not put itself upon a candlestick, neither does a min- 
ister take upon himself the sacred office, Eph. iv. 11. 
—He who hides the grace of sanctification, shall 
lose it.—Blessed the household over which even on 
believing soul sheds its light.—Faith alone leads to 
truly good works.—Faith does not stop to inquire 
whether it is necessary to do good works: .t is ita 
nature to manifest itselfin good works.—The grand 
object of good works is the glory of Gud, 1 Cor, x 
31. 

Lisco:—In the kingdom of Christ, possession of 
the world is attained, not by might, but by meek 
ness.—W hat the sun is to this world as the light a 
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the earth, that the disciples of Christ should be to} when and where to stop.*—Spiritual poverty, Ps 
mankind generally. | xxxiv. 103 1 143 Isa. sli, 175 liv. 6; Ivii, 16: Ixi 1 
Gerlach :—The first four beatitudes apply to those | lxvi. 2.—Humility stands at the tep of all the Beati 
who are seeking; the last, to those who know how ; tudes.—Luther: [tis the prerogative of God to make 
to preserve what they have found.—The meek shall | something out of nothing. —To he destitute of spiritual 
inherit the earth. Possession of his inheritance | poverty, is to be destitute of all i ractical religion.— 
commences, spiitvally, immediately, since all things | Aaqestine, Enarr, in Ps, exxxvict “multi tlent fletu 
belons to believers, and all contributes to their ! Babvlonio, quia et enudent caudio Babylonio. Qui 
salvation (1 Cor, iti, 21-23; Rom. vill 28) But it) gaudent lucris et flent damnis, utrumgue de Baby- 
uls«¢ literally commences on cart, sinve the Church : lonia est. Flere debes sed recordando Sion.”—Let us 
= Gsod outlasts all the kingdoms of this world (Dan. | always bear in mind Rev. vil. 17, and xxi. 4: “ Ged 
. 17, 18), and is destined to become the most ex- | will wipe away all tears from their eves.” But how 
tensive kinedom of this world. Lastly, it shall be) can we hope to enjoy this blessed privilege, if we 
Sully accomplished, when Christ, who is our life, | have not acmally shed tears on earth Y—Spiritual 
shall appear, and we shall appear with Him in; hungering and thirsting an evidence of spiritual 
glory.—The highest reward of love to God, is the | health.—I[t is our highest honor to bear the cross of 
love of God.—if salt is pungent, it is also savory; | Christ.—We shall be rendered pertect by enduring 
if izht penetrate and reveal, it also quickens and | afiliction,—The gradation here indicated is absolute 
revives: similarly the servants whom the Lord has / ly necessary; not one of the steps may sately be lefts 
furnished for His own work. out.—Vers, 12. (Pericope.) The order of grace, or 
Lienhner :—If we would listen to the Saviour, we | of beatitude: 1. It commences with Ha as (vers. 
alzo must ascend with Him from what is earthly to | 8-5); 2. it rests on faith (ver. 6); 3. it requires con- 
what is heavenly—On the manifestations of God | tinual sanctification (vers, 7-9); 4 a is evidenced by 
witnessed in sacred mountains.—When Jesus opens | suffering (10-12). 
liis mouth let us open our hearts.—Luther on the 
pagsave: These are the three points which go to | 
make a good preacher; He must come boldly for- : Sat i Nee : oe 
ward; 2. he must open his mouth before all men, | (,,;. Wh MEN: Vor Bal Bee pe = (Get up i a. 
and say something worth hearing; 3. he must know | ly; open the mouth widely ; be dune quickly."—P. 5.) 


” ie [ remember rightly, Luther onee save this homilett 
cal advice (derived from the words: Ale ape ncd Hin meth) 


II, 


The doctrine and righteousness of Christ the genuine development and fulfilment of the Old Testament, 
as being the true and absolute fulfilment of the law in contradistinction to spurious traditionalism, 
or the ossification and perversion of the law exhibited in the righteousness of the Pharisees and scribes, 
in respect both of their teaching and in their practice. Christ and Moses; Christ and traditionalisu. 
—Descent from the Mount of Divine Revelation to the arbitrary dispensations and ordinances of man, 
Ch. v. 17-ch. vii. 6. 


(Ch. v, 20-26, the Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Trinity. —Ch. vi. 24-34, the Gospel for the 15th Sunday 
after Trinity.) 


. Christ and the Law; or, Christ the absolute fulfilment, 
Caarter VY. 17-19. 


a 


17 Think not that Iam come to destroy the law, or the prophets: Iam not come ww 

18 destroy, but to fulfil For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 

19 one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, ll all be fulfilled. Whosoever there- 
fore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whiosouy er shall do and feck them, the 
same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 


and custom—to be accustomed, to think, to imagin. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL (to suppuse according to custom), Hence the expres- 
sion here points to a legal prejudice: Do not sup 
Ver. 17. Think not, uh} voulonre.—the | pose that I um come to destroy the law.* 
ehoice of the expression, vouiew, in connection with The connection between this and what precedes, is 


the word vduos immediately following, must not be © (German: das Gerefa en entacteen, which night perds pe 
overlooked. The verb implies: to recuguize as use | be rendered; ty Wegulize or to outlue the (u.—P. 8.) 


CHAP. V. 17-19. 


evident, although Meyer denies it. Immediately be- 
fore, Jesus had spoken of persecution for rivhteous- 
ness’ sake and for IJis sake. This implicd a con- 
trast between His righteousness and that of the Pha- 
risees and scribes. Accordingly, the question would 
naturally arise as to the relation between His doc- 
trine of the kingdom of heaven, the law, and the 
Old Testament wenerally, since the disciples could 
not, at the time, have been fully alive to the con- 
trast between Jewish traditionalism and the law of 
Moses. Evidently the prejudice mizht arise in their 
minds, that Jesus intended to destroy the law. 

This difficulty is immediately met by the declara- 
tion, that He was come, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil the law; nay that he was Himself its fulfil- 
ment, and that net merely in respect of its types, 
but of all the svmbols of truth which were afloat 
among men, whether specially Jewish, or in heathen 
relizions, or even of those presented by history and 
pature venerally. Sull, we must bear in mind that 
Matthew alwavs chiefly points to the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament in Christ. The idea of an abso- 
luie fultilment of all types, is brought out in the Gos- 
pel by John. 

The law, or the prophets.—Not mercly the 
Pentateuch ag a book, or the prophets as the other 
portions of the Old Testament, but also the gradual 
spiritual development of Old Testament revelation 
which they embody, The # is never used for «al, 
but alwave as a particle of distinetion (comp, Winer, 
Gram. of the N. 7. ; Fritzsche ad Mare., p. 276 sqi.). 
“Jn the present instance it means, to abrogate the 
one, or the other.” The Jews were guilty of vari- 
ous kinds of abrogation of the law. The Sad- 
dicees destroved the prophets, the Pharisces the 
Jaw, the Essenes, im part, both the law and the 
prophets. But Christ preserved the Old Testament 
in all its entirety, and fulfilled it in its deepest mean- 
inv. As evervwhcre else, so here, the word vouos 
reters to the whole law, and not merely to the Deca- 
logue: although we recognize in the Old Testament 
a manifest distinction between the moral law, the 
ceremonial law, and the national or civil law. The 
ceremonial was intended to supplement the moral 
law; while the civil law supplemented both, and 
formed their basis. “ The special quotations from 
the moral law which are afterward adduced by the 
Saviour, are only intended as examples of the whole 
law (or of what was most important}—consisting of 
some of those moral precepts which would most 
readiiy occur in the circumstances. He fulfilled the 
whole law,—not the smallest ceremonial or national 
ordinance being destroyed in its ultimate idea, while 
everything which the law prescribed, and of which 
the ancient ordinances were only the ororyeta, was 
carrie] out to its full ideal” (Mever). “ The ex- 
pression, tovs wpo@ntas, cannot possibly refer 
to the predictions contained in their writings (the 
Greek Fathers: Beza, Calovius, and others,—ainong 
them, Tholuck and "Neander), a3 nobody would 
imazine that the Messiah would destroy then. 
Taken in connection with the yéues (comp. also ch, 
vil, 12: xxii. 40), it must refer to the injunctions of 
the prophetic writings.” But carnal Judaizers might 
rezard the contrast between the lite of Jesus and 
their fanciful and secularized views of what the lan- 
guace of the prophets conveyed, as destroying not 
ouly the law, but the prophets. 

‘To destroy, KaTtaAvoat,—in the sense of ab- 
eovating, a revolutionary destruction of existing in- 
stitutions. 


| 
: 
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But to fulfil, aAAa wAnpw@oai—The expres 
sion is dilf-renily interpreted, as meaning: 1. actually 
to fultil (Elsner, Wolf, Bleck, and others); 2. te 
complete dectrinally, = reAciaoas, to interpret more 
tully, to perteet, 7. ¢, to bring out its spiritual mean. 
ing (Lightfoot, Hammond, ete.); 3. combining the 
two Views: to make perfect as doctrine, and to ex: 
hibit perfectly in the life. In adopting the latter 
interpretation, we must keep in mind that this 
rArpwois is not to be understood as implying that 
an imperfect revelation was to be completed, but that 
a preliminary and typical revelation was to be pre 
sented in all its fulness, and completely realized by 
word and deed. [Dr. Wordsworth : “ Christ fulfilled 
the law and the prophets by obedience, by accom 
plishment of tvpes, ceremonies, rites, and prophecies 
and by explaining, spiritualizing, elevating, enlarg 
ing, and perfecting the moral law, by writing it on 
the heart, and by giving grace to obey it, as well as 
an example of obedience, by taking away its curse; 
and by the doctrine of free justitication by faith 
in Himself, which the law prefigured and antici- 
pated, but could not give.” Augustine: “ Arte Christi 
adventum lex gubebat, non juvabat; post, et jubet et 
jurat””  Maldonatus; “ Abolet non cisseleendo sed 
absolvendo, non delendo sed perficiendo.”—P, 8.] 

Ver. 18, For verily, anny yap; 


aA7@e@5,—a solemn asseveration, used to introduce 
important announcements, In such causes, St. Jolin * 
always repeated the word, 

Till heaven and earth shall pass away. 
—l. In the sense of never: Calvin, Luther, Zwin- 
gle, ete.,—heaven and earth being regarded as ever- 
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lasting : Baruch iii, 32, comp. Luke xvi. 17. 2. Zo 
the end of the world: Paulus, Tholuck. The Jaw shall 


last till a new order of things shall be introduced. 
Proot: According to the New ‘Lestament, heaven and 
earth are to pass away. The old and svmbolical 
shape and arrangements of this world shall pass 
away sooner than the old symbolieal law, just as the 
extremities of the body die beture the centre, or the 
heart. But the law can only pass away in the letter by 
being accomplished in the spirit and in truth. Views 
ed as a shadow and type of things to come, the law 
disappears in Christ; but as to its substance, it is 
part of the word of God, and as such it abideth for 
ever, even in heaven, 

The Iota reters to the smallest Hebrew letter 53 


the tittle, cepaia, to a still smaller mark, by which 
sivilur-looking letters were distinguished, or else to 
the litde dot inserted in the». The meaning is, 


* [The Edinb, translator here erroncously substitutes (he 
Baptist tor the Evangelist Matthew. Mark. and Luke, in 
the discourses of the Saviour, uniformly (in were tian ov 
Passages) use the single auryv, while the Saviour in the 
Gospel of John, always Cin 24 yputssaves) uses the dowile 
apyny (a Heirew epicenriz, or emphatic repetition of the 
sume word, comp. N° INTE). See Jolint. 51 (92) 5 111.3, 5, 
11; v. 19, 24, 25; vi. 26, 32, 47, 535 viit. 34, 51, AS, ete. ete, 
The uniformity of this usave in the mouth of the Saviour, 
and the Sarfowr only, is signitie nt. Thelnek. Oishatscn, 
de Wette, and Mever state the fact, but attempt no explanas 
tion, Benzel (Gromon ad Joh. i. 31) avcounts for it on the 
ground that the Saviour spoke in the name of the Father 


cand in Tis own and adds that at the titne when the first 


three Gospels were Written it was not yet scusonitble to ree 
cord the double auny, and the argument for the Divinity of 
Christ froplied in It. To venture tu supvest that John of 
rather Christ himself. desired to etnphasize the fuet that lee 
was the absolute, the personal Prath, as Te says, Jolin xi 
boorthe samen, as He is called. Rev. iii, U4. For no one else 
inthe N. T. ventures to use the phrase: VERILY (iut evel 
once) J suy unto you.—P. 38.) 
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that the most delicate and apparcntly smallest de- 

terminations and distinctions were to be preserved 

n the delicate and finer outlines of spiritual life. 
Till all be fulfilied.—Thus the law has a two- 


fold termination, a negative and a positive, Nega- 
tively, it terminates with the old world; positively, 


it is realized in the new and spiritual world, now in- 
augurated. Comp. Luke xvi. 17. 

“Ver. 19. Whosoever therefore shall break, 
ts dav ody Avan.—In the Conj. Aor., indicating 
what may take place at some future period (the pos- 
Bible futurwm exactum). T he term used is Adcy, not 
kaTadvon, since, according to the Divine arrange- 
ment, none could in the old worid achieve the xata- 
Avoa of the law. 

One of these least commandments: referring 
to the iota and tittle.—The expression, Maa. does 
not apply to the pharisaical distinction between 
great and small commandments (according to Wet- 
stein), but to the ditterence made by the Lord Him- 
self, between the law generally and its iota and tittle. 
“Such a person is not entirely excluded from the 
cingdom, because his opposition is not one of prin- 
cinle, nor directed against the law itself, but only 
asainst its minutie.”—Meyer. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The humility and majesty of Christ in defining 
his relation to the law. He declares at once his sub- 
ordination to the Old Testament, and his superiority 
oe it. 

2. Christ destroys nothing but sin, which indeed 
destroys itself. All that is divine in this world, nay, 
even all that is truly human, He elevates and spirit: 
ualizes. Thus Christ is the absolute fulfilment of 
the Old Testament and of the old world—and that, 
both in His life and doctrine, “ All that is transient 
— it is only a likeness, incomplete here—but reality 
there.” *— Generally, and in every respect, I have 
come, not to destroy aught that is right or true: the 
object of My advent has becn to preserve, to carry 
on, and to perfeet every commencement, prepara- 
tion for, and expectancy of, the kingdom of God 
throushout humanity. Thus the Saviour lifts His 
eyes beyond Israel on the heathen world, for whose 
gake also He has come, and where his advent marks 
a fulfilment of spiritual aspirations, which, though 
dim, were already in existence, and only waited for 
their unfolding and accomplishment. He looks into 
the depths of humanity, as opened up before Him, 
and views all jistory in its highest import as tending 
toward, and as expectancy of, Himself.”—Stier. 

3. The fulfilment of the law and prophets is im- 
plied in the appearance of Jesus: it has been ear- 
ciel out in His life; it is still developing im His 
Church; and will continue until it becomes perfectly 
manifest in the re: ippearing of Christ, or the mani- 
festation of tlie new order of things, of which He is 
the haga 

‘“ There is a fulfilment of the law in its mere 
ies which is really a transgression of the law, as 
expressed i in that true saying: SHMMUN Jus, swNMaA 
éijuria. On the other hand, there is a transgression 

the letter of the law, which inay bea fulfilment of 


@ [Allusion to the mysterious conclusion of the second 
mae We Grethe’s Fucust: 


§ Allea Veronuengiliche iat nurein Giciclnias 3 
Das Conidacneliche hier winds Eretiatee sy 
Das Cobegretdiche faer wird’e hen} 

Vue ewig Weiliicks ziedt urs becan”—P. Sy 
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its epirit.”—Tholuck (p. 148). We add, that there 
is a seeming destruction of the old, which, in reality, 
is its fulfilment; while its spurious preservation ide 
plies real destruction. 

5. The Lord bere sets before us the contrast. not 
between tntire opposition to the law and its pertert 
fulfilment, but between partial. opposition and per 
fect fulfilment. To attempt destroving the law en 
tirely, were to be an encmy of the kingdom of 
heaven, and hence beyond its pale. But even the 
attempt to destrov it partially in its least, but, at 
the same time, most delicate injunctions, brings 
down the punishment of being called least in the 
kingdom of heaven. So far as it goes, every such 
destruction is a revoluticn, not a reform.“ He shall 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven, because 
his spirit is least capacious, and because he finds it 
impossible to realize the lite of the law without 
surrendering its speeial directions, and contining 
himself to a few abstract principles.” —Leben Jesu, 
li, 2, p. 593. 

6. The order which Christ establishes, is that of 
doing and teaching, not the reverse. But this order 
of lite becomes a disorder, where doing and teaching 
have a negative tendency. If, on the contrary, we 
do and teach the law in a proper spirit, we shall be 
the means by which Christ fulfils and aceomplishes 
His regeneration and transformation of the world. 
Hence we shall also be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

7. In connection with this subject, we recall to 
mind the various antinomian tendencies; not merely 
those in direct opposition to the law, but puch, when, 
under the guise of obedience, the spirit of the law 
was contravened, The context shows that our Lord 
referred to the latter as well as to the former. For 
nothing is more revolutionary than rigid and tyran- 
nical traditionalism. 

8. Jesus carefully guards Himself against the sus- 
picion that He was about violently to put an end to 
the Old Dispensation and the ancient theocratie order 
of things. The same line of argument was, at a 
later period, adopted by the Apostle Paul, when de- 
fending himself azainst a similar charge, Rom. iii. 81. 
When Paul speaks of the abrovation of the law, he 
always refers only to its temporary, transicnt, ‘and 
traditional form (Eph. ii. 16; Col ii, 14). In this 
sense the Jaw must pass away, In order thet its real 
nature as the law of the spirit may appear.—But it 
is important to rementber, that in this passage the 
Lord passed over the aboliticn of outward and tem- 
porary ordinances, while tie laid emphasis upon the 
fulfilment of the law in the Gospel, aud that not 
merely for the purpose of rebutting the antinomian 
expectations hitherto entertained, as if the revela- 
tion of the kingdom of heaven impiied fhe destrue- 
tion of the law. We rather conceive that His arcu-~ 
ment was mainly direeted against the popular preje 
udice, that He intended to detract from the charac 
ter and obligations of the law. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Even on His first appearance, Christ felt that Fte 
would be represented as a rebel and destroyer of the 
authority of the law.—Ageinst such suspicions He sest 
emnly protested.—Christ has guarded His Gospel arid 
His Chureh from the suspicion of revolutionary tea. 
dencies.-—-The old error, which seeks to identify the re 
lision of the Spirit with rebellion, as appeariig, “L_ 
in the history of Christ; 2. in that of His Church,—e 


CHAP. V. 20-48. 


Christ the fulfiller of the law.—The law and the 
prophets.—The absolute fulfilment: 1. in His doc- 
trine; 2. in His fe; 3. in His history; 2 Cor. i 
20); Heb. xii. 8.—Import of the name of Jehovah, 
Rev. i 4.—The law in its essence is eternal.—The 
laav must be fulfilled in all its paris: 1. As spiritual 
requirement, which must be spiritually accomplished ; 
2. as ap einbiemn of the Spirit, which is to be real- 
ized by tbe Spirit; 3. as a promise of the Spirit, 
which the Spirit will fulfil—Every sacred embler 
has its corresponding reality in the kingdom o: 
Christ.—Cirist bas fulfilled the law: 1. The moral 
law by His obedience; 2. the sacrificial law by 
His sufferipes; 3. the civil or national law by His 
institutions.—Even the laws and emblems of our 
lives must become reality.—The law fulfilled by 
the manifestation of the spirit of the law, since 
the Svirit: brings out, 1. the one grand principle 
of the law, instead of its many injunctions; 2. 
the life of the law in the individual; 8. reveals the 
infinite depth of the law.—The law is transformed 
and cloritied in its fulfilment.—A mere carnal ob- 
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tion of the law.—To resist the ae inal u, folding of 
the law, is, under the guise of allesiane., to rebel 
against its authority. —The Gospel presents the law 
ia its spiritual aspect.—He viho, by his interpreta 
tions of the law, attempts to make the kingdom of 
heaven sniall, cannot himself be creat in the king- 
dom of heaven.—Grandeur of free obedience. —Do 
ing and teaching: such is the order of Christ..—The 
ri:shteousness of Christ, and that of the Phariseeg 
and secibes. 

Starke :—The word of God abideth for ever, Luke 
xvi. 17.—There is no commandment of God toe 
staal! to be obeved, James ii. 10. 

Gerlach :-—The law was essentially spiritual; but 
on aceount of the harduess of the Jewish heart, it 
was fenced in under the Old Testament by outward 
ordinances, which, for the time, prevented the full 
manifestation of its depth. Hence, in oréer to “ ful: 
fil it,” Christ broke through the barriers, and thus 
unfolded its true glory; while the Pharisces contra: 
vened the spirit of the law by the observance of its 
letter, which in reality destroyed, instead of fulfil. 


servauce of the letter may in reality be an abroga- | ling it. 
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9. Relation between the Doctrine of Christ and the Law ; and between the latter and the Doctrine of th. 
Pharisees and Scribes, or Jewish Traditionalism, as exhibited in five special instances,—showing the 
spurious in opposition to the genuine development of the Law, its narrowing by the letter, and its fulness 
in the spirit. 


Cnapter V. 20-48. 
(Ch. V. 20-26, the Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Trinity.) 


20 For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Ye have heard that it was said by [to]! them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment: But I say unto [to] vou, "That 
Whosvever is angry with his brother without a cause [without cause]? shall be in 
danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council: but [and] whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
23 hell fire. Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath anght against thee ; Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
wiv; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way with him; lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee i the officer Wand thou be 

cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

Ye have heard that it was said’ by [to] them of old time,* Thou shalt not commit 
23 adultery: Bat I say unto [to] you, That whosocver looketi on a woman to lust etter her 
liath committed adult tery with her already in lus heart, And if thy neht eve offend 
thee feunve thee to offer 1d], pluck it ont, and cast dé from thee: for it is profitable for 
tive that one of thy members should perish, and not thet thy whole body sieuld be 
east into hell, And if thy right hand offend thee [cause thee to offend], cut it off, and 
cist at from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
Loan not that thy whole body shoud be cast [depart, az édthy | into hell, It hath been 
anid, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a wriung of divercement: 
But I say unto yon, That whosoever shall put away dus wife, saving [save] for tha 
cause of fornication, eauseth her to commit adultery: and whos soever shall marry het 
that is divorced committeth adultery, 
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33 Again, ye have heard that it hath been said by [to] them of old tine, Tuou shalt 
34 not forswear thyself [swear falsely], but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: But 
$9 Tsay unto vou, Swear not at all; neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: Nor b 
the earth; for it as his footstool; neither by Jerusalem; for it is the city of the groat 
36 King. Neither shal’ thou swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hait 
87 white or black, But let your communication [werd, Adyus] be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay * 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil. 
38 Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eve for an eve, and a tooth for a *soth: 
39 But I say unto vou, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on try right 
40 cheek, turn tu hin the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
41 away thy cout, let hin have thy cloak also, And whosoever shall compel Impress} 
42 thee to go a mile, go with him twain [two]. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn nut thou away. 
43 Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
£4 thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse vou. de 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which [who] despitefully use you 
45 and® persecute you; That ye may be the children of your Father which [who] is in 
heaven: for he maketh lis sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
46 on the just and on the unjust, For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
47 ye? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what 
do ye more than others [that excels, t¢ wepuroov]? do not even the publicans [the 
48 hesthen]® so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which [who] is in heaven 
14 perfect. 


= n f » . 

Ver, 21.—[Tots apxatots, to the ancients, is the interpretation of the Greek fathers, the anclent versions, and all the 
English versions from Wieclit’s to the Genevan inel. and ale tiat of Rheims. This is eertaindy ranch wore na ural than 
the rare and mostly questionable abletire use of the dative ease, which Beza, in his later editions, preferred, a do which 
passed inte the EL V. of i611. Bengel (@vomon in joe.) remarks: “ Antitheton, cohiss unde patet, Tots opyatcas, 
andiquis (patribus, tempore Mosis) non esse casi sextot ieiliorque est construetio: diction eat antiguix, id est, ud antl 
grax, quan ab antiquis.’ The word €pp797 is always followed in the N. 'T. or the Septuagint by the substantive whieb 
denotes he person to whom (not by whom) the words were spoken, comp, Rom. ix, 12, 26, Gal. ili. 16; Kev. vic dls ix. 
Comp. also Com.—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. 02, —Eaen, without canse, omitted by Cod. B., several minusenle MSS., trans'ations, and fathers, [Lachmnana 
and Tischendorf omit it, and Tregvelles marks ft .ag very donbuful, Alford retains it, and there is sufficient ancient autbort 
ty Jor it tu justify its continuance in the popudar translations.—P, 8 ] 

3 Ver. 27.—|[ The critical authorities are against Tots opxolots of the text. rec. in this verse. and throw it out of the 
text. But Dr. Lange retains it in his transl Comp. vers. 31, 88, and 43, where these words are likewise omitted.—P. S.J 

4 Ver, 44.—[The clnuses of the received text: ‘hlesa them that eurse you, do good to them that hate you” are marked 
as donbdtfal by Griesbach, and omitted fn the modern crities! editions; but they are genuine in the parallel Passuge, Luke 
VET, 28.0 Henee Dr. Lange retains them here in his translation,-~P. 8.) 

- : . ~ , 7 

3 Ver. 44.—The words: “aehieh dexpitefidlly use you and [rw exnpea(avTay buas rat] are omitted by some 
authorities, [Lachmann Tischendorf, Tregelles, und Alford omit them, and Meyer is disposed to regard them as an inter- 
polation from Luke vi. 28.—P. 3.) 

o * ‘ J * 

6 Vor. 47.—(Dr. Lange translates: die Heiden, the heathen, following the reading: of €3vixoi (Vulgata: ethnici), 
which 's better authenticated in ver. 47 than TeAwvar, publicani, The latter seems to have been taken from ver. 4h 


where TeAwvat is nniversally sustained, See Tischend., Lachm., Tregelles, and Alford ad loc.—P. 8.] 


eration into a common mode of assurance, or into 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


General Reinarks on the whole Section.—(1) Real 
abolition of the law under guise of rendering its in- 
junctions more rigid; hedying in of the law in its 
spirituality and pertectness by the traditions of the 
bcribes and Pharisees, resulting in perversion of doc- 
trine by converting the law into a series of outward 
and finite ordinances. 

First Instanee: Abrogation of the law through 
observance of the letter, by the conversion of a mo- 
ral precept. into a purely civil law, thus secularizing 
it, and destroying tts apirit—as shown in the tradi- 
tions connected with the commandment: “Zhou 
shalt not kill.” Second Instance: Abvogation of the 
law by weakening its force, and converting a limited 
permission info an encouragemens—as shown in the 
traditions connected with the commandment: “Zhou 
shalt not commit adultery” Third Instance: Abro- 
gation of the law by the perverscon of a solemn assev- 


cursing—as exhibited in the injunctions connected 
with oaths. Fourth Instance: Abrogation of the law 
by the conversion of an ordinance of criminal law 
intended to put an end to private vengeance into a 
moral law, which, in reality, sanctioned vengeance— 
as shown in the law of retaliation, £ifth Lnustonce: 
Abolition of the law by sectarian interpretation and 
false interences—as exhibited in connection with the 
great commandment: “Zhou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor.” 

(2) In opposition to these perversions, we have 
Jive instances of the fulfilment of he law bu the tea ds 
ing of Christ, in each of which the law is traced 
back to the mind and heart, or to the moral and re 
lisious life generally. In the first of the avove in 
stances, the law is traced back to the passion of 
anger; in the second, to adulterous desires; in the 
third, to the sinful want of reverence; in the fourth, 
to vielding to the power of evil; in the fifth, to sek 
fishness and gsectarianisin, which are incompatible 


CHAP. V. 20-48. 


wth the requirements of universal love. In reference 
to the first of these instances, the Lord requireth 
from us brotherly feeling; in reference to the second, 
He demanileth sanetity in the relationship between 
the sexes; in reference to the ‘Aird, calm assurance 
in the fear of God, so that our “ vea be yea, and our 
nay nay ;” in reference to the fourth, meekness and 
meres, which overcometh injuries; while in refer- 
ence to the ffi, He points out the infinitude of 
ove. 

(3) In all these examples, Christ shows that, 
viewed as a principle, in its true import and bearing 
the law yoes far beyond the mere letter, demanding 
not only a definite outward compliance, but reaching 
also the mind and heart. This boundless extent of 
the law in its application to the inner man is here 
presented in a detinite form, and as special precepts ; 
which, however, must not be interpreted literally, but 
regarded as so many symbols designed to illustrate 
the spirituality and depth of the law. Thus the car- 
nal bteralian and perversion of truth which appear 
in the rabbinical interpretation of “ Thou shalt not 
kill,” is met by a more literal yet infinitely deeper 
application of the commandment. The dull stupidity 
of their literalisin 13 met, 80 to speak, by a certain 
trony of literality, Similarly, the lustfulness which 
was legalized by the cunning perversion of the com- 

mandment, « Thou shalt not commit adultery,” is met 
by an uncompromising demand of the most complete 
self-denial. In opposition to the third perversion of 
the law, by which that which was holy was thought- 
leasly and sinfully dragged down, we have here a ma- 
jestic prohibition uttered in the name of the highest 
autuoriy. Instead of the spirit of strife, fostered by 
an aluse of the principle of retaliation, the Saviour 
inculcates rcadiness to surrender even our own richts ; 
while, lastiy, the national pride and narrow sectarian- 
ism of the Pharisees were to give place to the influ- 
ences of a love so wide, as to break through all the 
narrow bounds of bigotry. Thus Jesus refutes the 
literalism of the seribes by literality; and shows that 
even in its literal incerpretation, the letter of the law 
was from the first only the symbol of its spirit. 

Ver. 20. Except your rnghteousness shall 
exceed, cfc, dav ut) weptaoacevan.—The general 
ilea, to be bettcr, or to excel, does nut exhaust the ex- 
pression, which insplies io grow up beyond the right- 
eousness of the seribes—to exceed it.’ The antithesis 
lies in the statement, that the Pharisees have all their 
reward here, while the righteousness of the kingdom 
of heaven is not only lasting, but extends to the king- 
dom of glory. The word dicaiort’yvy does not mercly 
reier to rightcousness by faith, but in general to the 
riciteousneas of the kingdum of heaven as a princi- 
ple, both in respect of doctrine and of life. 

The directions here given by the Lord are man- 
Ifestly not intended by way of linprovement upon 
the law (Mallonatus and others), but as expressing 
its true fulalment in opposition to its destruction by 
the traditions of the Pharisees. At first sight, it might 
appear as if Christ were setting aside the ‘letter of the 
Old Testament; while in reality He only refutes the 
literalism of tradition, by which the true import of 
the law was perverted. Against every other abroga- 
tion of the law, the Lord protested on every occasion. 

Ver. 21. By them, or more correctly : To those 
of old, or tothe ancients, trois a¢ xy alors.—Beza, 
chotten, [our authorized version], and others, ren- 
der, “hy them of old.” But this interpretation is ev- 
idently strained, nor does it bring out the antithesis 


@ the words uf our Lore, “ But I say unto you.” i poy i 5<i, 
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They of old, or the ancients, are evidently the old re 
cipients of tradition, the Jewish synagocue,—not the 
Lawgiver himself. The reference to traditionalism 
in the word ¢ pp¢O@n7 is peculiarly apt. [t were im 
possible to fix upon any one who had first propound- 
ed these traditions; they rather originated from the 
general epint of interpretation common in the syn 
agocue.* 

Thou shalt not kill, Ex. xx. 13.—To this the 
traditions of the seribes added, “ And whosoever shak 
kill,” ete.—a gloss which destreyed the spiritual and 
moral character of the law, and converted it into a 
rigid and merely external legal enactment. For, in 
the addition made by the scribes, the term Ai/l man. 
ifestly referred only to actual murder; thus implying 
that the law itself applied only to the ‘outward act of 
murder.—Shall be in danger of the judgment: 
xpiaces, Which, according to ver. 22, was subject to 
the Sanhedrim, Every town had such a local court, 
the Couneil of Seren (consisting, according to the 
rabbins, of twenty-three members), which had the 
power of pronouncing sentence upon crimes, and of 
inflicting execution by the sword (Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, 
14; Deut. xvi. 18). TheS Sanhedrin, or the Council 
of "Seventy, alone had authority to pronounce sen- 
tence of stoning, or to adjudicate in cases of grievous 
heresy and of blasphemy. 

Ver. 22. The word ¢ix7 (omitted in Cod. B, aad 
by some of the Fathers) is not of doubtful authority ; 
at any rate, it would have to be mentally supplied, as 
the Scriptures do not condemn anger on proper occa- 


sions, or moral indignation (see Eph. iv. 26; the ex- 
anple of the Lord and His parables).+ The passage 


not only condemns unjust anger, but also the want of 
love.—By the term brother, our Lord referred not 
merely to Jews, but to our neighbors generally. —Ra- 
ca. Variously interpreted as, “L.A mere interjecuion 


by way of reproach ; 2, SB, empty head / a coramon 


term of reproach at the time. (Sce Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talm. ; also Ewald, who derives it from the Aramoun 


RSPA, and renders it blackguard.) 3. From FR, 
to spit out—the prolonged imperative: Spit owt, used 


* (Dr. Alford, ad loc. : “Meyer (ed. 2) has well observed 
(Dr. Bengel did it before hiny] that eppndn TOS apxatuls 
corresponds to A€yw O€ tuiy, and the é-yw to the understood 
subject of ¢p5. He has not, however, apprehended the 
deeper truth which underlies the omission of the subject of 
épp., that it was the same Person who said both. Tt will be 
natiowd that our Lord does not here speak against the ahixe 
of the law by tradition, but that every instance bere given 
iseither from (he “ree it: elf orauch traditional teaching as 
writin accordance with it, The coutrasts here are not be 
tween the Jaw mixunderstood and the baw rightly widere 
atood, but between the law and iisancdent erposition, which 
in their letter, and ay given, Were Keva—and the ame as 
apiritualized, merAnpwueva, by Christ; not between fico 
laiwgirers, Moses ard Christ, but between of apxocoe and 
ducts ¢ between (che idea is Chrysostom’s) the children by 
the same husband, of the bondiomnan and of the freeires 
man.” Dr, Wordsworth : “tuts apyatois—to those of old 
(Chrys., Theoph.. Maldon, Beng.), et the beginning of God's 
written revelation, contradistinguished from vai, * t0 
whom J nove speck face to face.” Our Lord not only opposos 
the Pharissie corruptions of the decalozue, but He tnitvide 
it. We vives the kernel of it, its spirit, in: epposition to 
those who dwelt ov/y on the letter; for the letter 7. e@, 
taken a/one) killeth, but the spirit (added to ily civeth life, 
Rom. vii. 14.3 2 Cor, iii, 6°—P. S.J 

+(Grotins, ad foe, makes the appropriate remark? 
“Merito ecc7 additum, Neque eam fracundus est quisquie 
irascl solet. sed qui ofs 0” Bet. nal ed’ ols oF Set, wal uaas 
at Aristoteles loguitur."—P, 3] 
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as ac interjection to designate heretics, at whom it 
was customary to spit, In support of this interpre- 
tition it might be argued, that the party so reproach- 
ed was thereby, as it were, arraigned before the San- 
bedrim.— The word fool, pwpos, 32: , indicates the 
hopeless, helpless fool or atheist (Ps. xiv.).—Shall 
be in danger of hell fire, évoxos fara: evs 
ths yeevvav. Here the dative is awantinyg, as 
meu'ion is no louger made of any tribunal, but of the 

Upishment at once awarded to such a person, The 
Kew Testament term yeevra, or hell, must be careful. 
Jy distinguished from the Jewish S/eoe or Tacles, 
which means merely the realin of the dead or the re- 
gion of the departed.* Originally, C2 Ns, the 
Valley of Hinnom; more precisely, the Valley of the 
Sons of [innom, at the southern dechvity of Jerusa- 
lem. Afterward, the place where, during the apos- 
tasv, the service of Moloch was celebrated, 1 Kings 
xi. 7. King Josiah converted it into a place of abom- 
ination, where dead bodies were thrown and burnt 
(2 Kings xxili, 13, 14). Hence it served as a svinbol 
of condemnation, and of the abode of lost spirits 
(comp. Lightfoot, Kisenmenger, Bufdecktes Juden- 
thum, and others). 

Accordingly, the following are, in symbolic lan- 
guaze, the three gradations of punishment :— 

(1) The sin of anger without a cause—in danger 
of the loeal court. 

(2) The sin of imputing heresy—in danger of the 
Sanhedrim, or the highest spiritual judicatory, 
(8) The sin of condemning one’s ucighbor—in dan- 

ger of immediate condemnation. 

These awards of the Lord are evidently not harsh 
judgments, but in strict accordance with what is 
absolutely right. He who pronounces judgment with- 
out cause, is justly liable to the same judgment he 
had pronounced, in contravention of the law of love 
and of truth. The expression évyo xos €oras is pe- 
culiarly ant, as meaning, he is liable, or justly subject, 
This implies, not that he is lost in these judgments, 
but that he stands in need of Divine grace. In His 
explanation of the sixth commandment, the Lord does 
not allude to actual murder,—aecording to Mever— 
beeause suel. a erime could not be supposed among 
belivvers, or, as we think, because the Lord intended 
to trace back every action to the state of mind from 
which it sprung. In that respect, he who is angry 
without cause stands on the same level with the mur- 
derer, just as lust in the heart is in reality adultery 
(1 Jobn iit. 15). 

Vers, 28 and 24, Going to the temple. There- 
fcre, if thou bring thy gift to the altar.—If thou 
art about to bring an offering, In accordance with 
the above principles, the party who deems himself 
offended is treated as if he were the offender, or 
as debtor to his brother. In short, the Lord addres- 
ges Himscelt’ to offenders generally. The passage 

*(The Fuglish C. V.. a8 alse Luther's German V., have al- 
mast oblitersted the distinetion between Aeéf/ and Aaedes fn 
the popntar mind, by transluing yeerra and aans alike 
heli (Holle), The term yeerva ocears 12 tines in the N. 
T.. vig. Matt v. 22. 29. 80. x. 282 xetii 9; xviih, 15, 335 
Mark ix. 43,45. 47; Luke xii) James iti, 6 and is always 
correctly rendered he/l The teri asys (xheol, apirite 
trorld, region of the departed, undericorld, Tattinr teh, 
Untertertt) securs 11 times in the No T.. viz. Matt. xi. 235 
xvi. IS: Luke x. 15; xvi. 23. Acts if OF. She VC XVe ae 
Rev. bOINt vi Sixx. D1, and is inaccurately rendered 
Weél in all cases except | Cor xv. 0, where the authorized 
Version tratslates grave. The difference of the two terms 
bas an impertant bearing on the doctrine of Christ's descent 
Into Usdes, and of the atutus iatermedius beiween deat. 
pod the resurrectivou.—L 5.) 
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teaches, 1. That when approaching the sanctuary, we 
learn to feel our personal guilt, 2. In sich ease, it 
is more urgent to pay our brother the debt of love 
than to discharge our debt to the temple; since an 
offering presented by one who is charveable with 
wrone could not be acceptable to God, and the moral 
purification of man is the great object of the wore? ig 
of God: see Matt. ix. 18 (the w:@rtey must be ons 
nected with traye).—In the ancient Church, it waa 
customary for members of a family to ask cach 
Other's forgiveness before going to the table of the 
Lord. 

Vor, 25. Going to the judqament-scat, This may be 
regarded as supplementary to what prececed. Agree, 
show thyself agreeable, evvoa@y, ready for recon- 
ciliation, with thine adversary, or the opponent 
in thy eause,—applying to the Tegal accuser, not to 
the devil (Clement), nor to God (Augustine), nor t@ 
the conscience (Euthymius Zig.) Itis a mistake to 
regard this as a mere prudential rule (Theophylaet, 
Paulus); it embodies a principle of moral right in 
the furm of a symbolie ordinance. Accordingiv, the 
whole passave, as that about going to the temple, has 
a svmbolical meaning. The teriu prison, @vAaKn, 
does not refer to purgatory (Roman Cath, interpre 
ters), but to the full measure of puniiive justice, 
which may, indeed, extend to Sheol (Ulshausen: 
“transition state”), 

Ver, 26. Farthing.—The word rodpautns, 
quadrans, a quarter of an as, implies that the debt is 
exacted to the last balance.* Meyer suggests that 
ews, till, indicates a term, which, however, cannot be 
reached. 

Ver. 28. Whosoever looketh upon a woman. 
—The explanation of our Lord here follows immedi 
ately upon the mention of the commandment in Ex. 
xx. 14, to show that the scribes applied the eom- 
mandment only to actual adultery, But while the 
matrimonial law of the Old Testament (although aot 
the seventh commandinent) accorded certain. privi- 
leges to man in his relation to worman (such as the 
pertnission of polygamy and of divorce), the Lord 
here attacks and rebukes ehictly the sins of man, 

To lust after her, roos To €wiGuun7yoat ave 
74¢.—*The word pos manifestly indicates the mental 
object or ain”? (Tholuck, p. 208), The statement, 
therefore, refers to intentional and conscious, not to 
unintentional desires.¢ Even the latter are sinful ; 
but, as Luther expresses it, a sinful thought, without 
the consent of the mind, is pot mortal sin. =“ Nevwer- 
theless it is a sin, but included in the general forgive. 
ness” (Tholuck, p. 210) In its strict grammatical 
bearing, the statement would imply that the most 
eeneral, intentional desire of a carnal nature, is CoGg- 
trary to the spirit of marriage.—In his heart.—The 
heart as the centre of life, and the seat of fecling and 
desire, 

Vers. 29 and 30, And if thy right eye offend 
thee.—The word axavéadrCew refers to Mmeitemrert 
to sin, which leads to the actual commission of it 
and not merely to incitement geverally, The eye 
and the band are mentioned as the organs ¢ f te map. 
tation: the former, as the symbo! of delight in loo 5- 


#6 As codpdavrns is one of the smallest denuminations of 
coln. the English farthing and the German Heller are cog 
precise equivalents as to meaning, and therefore goud tra tis 
lations —P. 38.) . 

+[Dr. Alford, ad loc.: “The BAérov xpos To €or, 
must net be interpreted of the easual evil thonght whic. i 
cheeked by holy watchttlness, but the gazing with ado oles 
to feed that desire (for 60 mpos TO With an infinitive mag, 
mean)."—P. S.] 
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ing (sense of beauty); the latter, as the symbol of 
converse and intercourse (social fecling, converse, 
friendship). The right eve and the right hand, 7. e., 
according to the popular view, the best: in the pres- 
ent case, symbolically referring to the fairest view 
and the highest intercourse. “The injunction must 
neither he taken Literally (Fritzsche), nor as symbol- ! 
ical of solf-denial in the right and lawful use ((irotins), 
bit as a fizure of absolute and painful renunciation. 


It is profitable for thee.—This cutting off and 
tearing out will be useful to thee. The word | iva, 
which fellows, shows that sup peper refers to the pre- 
vious cligse.—This painful self-denial, this seeming 
gelf-deprivation of lite wud enjoyment, is: real a 
For in that case only one organ of lite is lost (7. € 
only in one particular aspee t) tor this world, while in 
the other the whole life—here indicated by the body 
—is given over to hell, The word body is used fur 
lite, on account of the nature of this sin, 


Ver. 31. It has been said, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, let him give her a writing 
of divorcement.—Christ_ here first takes up the 
laicr perversions of the law about divoree, and re- 
turns to the ordinanees given by Moses, which He 
then further explains and develops.“ According i 
Deut. xxiv. 1, "33 PITT —NAIA, Suncleanness, 
‘matter of maleninese? something abominable in a 
fermale—is admitted as a ground ‘of divoree (Ewald, 
Alterthimer, p. 234). KR abhi Shammai and his school 
explained this as refer ring to adultery, while Hillel 
and his school applied it to anything displeasing to 
a husband (comp. Joseph. Antiq. iv. 8, 23). Rosen- 
miller, Seho/, on Deut. xxiv. 1, sqq. Rabbi Akiba 
went even further, and per mitted divorcee in case a man 
should meet. with a more pleasing woman; see Wet- 
stein. ’—Meyer. The difference between the two schools 
consisted not merely in this, that while Shammai lim- 
ited divorce to adultery, Hillel allowed it in a great 
variety of cases; but that Shammai insisted on the 
necessity Of a eriminal and legal cause for divorce, 
while Hillel left it to the inclination ‘of the in: Hivid- 
ual The terms employed by Moses implied at least 
the germ of those spiritual views concerning mar- 
riage which were the aim of the theocracy. But 
the teaching of Hillel destroyed that germ, and con- 
verted the Liw of Moses into a cloak for adulterous 
Just. As the Lord shows in another place, Moses 
eMowed a Will of divorce in the case of moral aberra- 
tions on the part of a wife, in order to damit the 
number of divorcees. The Rabbing reversed the 
meaning of the law by saving Moses has command. 
Af, Matt. xix. 7. The practice of divorce was an 
ancient and traditional custom, which Moses limited 
by in-i-ting on a definite motive, and on a regular 
bill of divorce. Hence, 8s &y arodtan (according 
to custom), 367w amvardotoy (according to the new 
arrangement in Tsraecl) Its object was not mercly 
to serve “as evidence that the marriage had been 
besally disselved, and that the woman was at lib- 
erty to toarey another man” (Ewald), but to render 
divorcee more ditticult. 

Ver. 32. Save for the cause of fornication, 
wpapentos AOyou woprveias.—This exceptional 
ease j= notientioned in Mark x. 11, nor in Luke xvi. 
Is; but occurs again in Matt. xix. 9 (ed aa él wopveia), 
and must be supplied in the parallel passages,—the 
gore <0, as, according to Lev. xx. 10, adultery was to 
be puns shed with death, Calov, Meyer, and others 
maintain that the mention of this one ground of divoree | 


\ 
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one implies others also. But the question is not sé 
simple as appears at first sight. We must distinguisk 
between the legislation of the theoer acy and that of 
the state which is intermediate between Moses and 
Christ; and again, between these two and the spirit 
ual law binding upon Christians, and derived from 
the word of Christ. Moses permitted a bill of di 
voree, not to Weaken, but to protect the marriage rae 
lationship, Absolutely to forbid) all divorce, would 
have amounted to a practical sanction of the then 
customary low views on the su hject of marriage, and 
fo a rejection of the spiritual principles eonnecied with 
it, Hence Moses introduced the bill of divorce, whiel 
rendered separation diftiealt, by requiring an ade 
quate cause for it, as in Deut. xxiv. 1. This arrange. 
Thent was intended as a lever eradually to clevate the 
views of the people from the former ¢ ustomary laxity 
to the spiritual ideal uldinately aimed at. It was lett 
to the gradual developmnent of spirimal life in Israe 
more clearly to determine and to settle the only suf: 
ficient motive for divorce, at which Moses had darkly 
hinted. This Christ did when He exhibited the full 
ideal of the law, by the words awapexris Adyou Top- 
veiasx. But the practical ditheul:'y which the State 
has to encounter in its legislation on this point, ia 
that it cannot anticipate this interpretation of the 
Lord without raising the legal ordinances hivher than 
the idea of marriage commonly eutertained by the 
people. Still, this interpretation must always be the 
goal aimed at. Standing at that goal, our Lord does 
not reter to the recogzuition of an actual divorcee, but 
to a positive divorce, when a man repudiates his wife, 
To make such a divorce, is certainly not allowed ex 
cept for the sake of fornication, But it is another 
question, whether, if the divorce is actually accor. 
plished by the other party, we are warranted in re 
carding and accepting it as accomplished. To this 
question Paul cives an athrmative reply in 1 Cor, vii. 
15... The only difficulty Hes in the question, Under 
what circumstances other tan fornication a divorce 
may be regarded as actually accoinplished by the se- 
ceeding party? In this respect, the explanations which 
our Lerd adds, may be taken as a final directory. 
Causeth her to commit adultery—viz., by 
contracting another mariage. Strictly speaking, 
the actual adultery consists in, and dates from, the 
re-marriage of the woman who had been divorced: 
The following is the state of the case as laid down 
by the Lord. In the passage under consideration, 
we are told that he causcth her to commit adultery; 
and in Matt. xix., that he who divorces a woman, 
and marricth another, Wioself ecomimitteth adultery, 
In the former case, the husband who diverces his 
wife is morally the cause of her committing adul- 
tery, and in that respect even more culpable than 
she. Still, the stiema of adultery is only attuched to 
murriage atter divorcee, or to fornication before di- 
voree, This implies, that where the guilty or the 
divoreing party has not actly committed the act 
of adultery (as above defined), the other party is in 
Christian duty bound to wait in faith and patience. 
This is the intermediate stage, or separation a mensa 
et dhoro, which is the only kind of divorce allowed by 
the Roman Chureh: another species of legalism, by 
which the words of our Saviour are first converted 
into a literal ordinance, and next, the letter of the 
commandment—the mapexrés Avyou topyetas—itself 
is annulled. The bad consequences of this arrange 
ment are sufficiently notorious in the degeneracy of 
the marringe relation in| Reman Catholig counts tea, 


. , ’ eo : : 
excludes every other; whilede Wette thinks that this | especially in South America, 
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* Our Lord,” says Mever, “does not refer to the 
ease of adultery conunitted by the man,—there be- 
mg no Occasion for it, sin¢e a woman, according to 
the law of Moses, could not divorce her husband, 
But the spirit of Christian. ethics fully justifies and 
requires the application of the statement to the other 
ease.” However, it ought to be noted, that Christ 
speaks fArce different times of the sin of the man, 
but never of the woman: (1) Whosoever looketh on 

woman, ete.; (2) whosoever shall put away his 
wife, ete.; (8) whosoever shall marry her who is 
div ureed, ete.—Comp. Heubner, p. 68. 

Ver. 33. Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
ovK ée€miopxnaets (smear fudsely): Lx, xx. 73 
Lev. xix. 12.—In this instance, also, the Lord first 
reverts to the law as given by Moses, showing its 
full and spiritual import, and then coudemms the 
perversions of it introduced by traditionalisin, Like 
divorcee, the practice of taking an oath was an an- 
cient custom, Which existed beture the time of Moscs, 
Considering it indispensable in civil causes, the lewis- 
lator adopted it in his code (Ex. xxii 11, comp. 
Heb. vi. 16), just as he admitied divorce. But as all 
livense was restrained by the enactinent concerning 
the bill of divoree, so all levity by the ordinances 
attaching to an oath, viz.: (1) by the condemnation 
of a false oath, Ex. xx. 7; Lev. xix. 12; (2) by the 
injunetion to regaml vows as sacred, and to. fulfil 
them, Num. xxx. 3; (8) by the direction to take an 
oath only in the name of the Lord, Deut. vi. 13. 
Honece, when Christ ordains, Swear rot at ail, 
He caters fully into the spirit of this levislation, and 
fulfils this law, or carries it to its ideal, The inter ‘nal 
agreement between the saying of the Lord and the 
law of Moses is evident. As, in the case of the 
law of divorce, Jesus had brought out the latent pro- 
hibition of Moses, by presenting it without the tem- 
porary and condidional pernaession attaching to it; 
so here also the saine latent prohibition appears 
when the Saviour carries out the spirit of the limit- 
ations introduced by Moses, which ultimately aimed 
ut the complete abrogation of the oath. ‘But the 
law of Moses was intended to bring out the spiritual 
nature of marriage, and not as absolute legislation on 
the subject. Simil: ily, his ordinances concerning 
oaths were not intended to abrogate them complete: 
ly, but to bring out the ullimate idea of an oath— 
the yea, yea, nay, nay!—both as before God. In 
these instances, however, Christ aims not merely 
after a negative, but atter a positive result,—in the 
present case, to introduce the oath in its spiritual 
aspeet. Accordingly, He now shows the difference 
between it and the practice common along the 
Jews. This consists not merely in the tact, tiiat 
what had been sanctioned for judicial procedure was 
now ured in every-day life, but also in the introdue- 
tion of additional asseverations and of se -iimpreca- 
ticns in the common mode of taking oaths, ouegai. 
These asseverations by heaven, by earth, ete.—this 
pledging as it were of things over which we have no 
coutrol—are manifestly sinful, In a certain sense, 
they convert an oath into a curse. Hence, rendering 
the words of Christ according to their import, we 
might almost translate them: “Bat I Say unto you, 
Curse not, not at all! Since the oath, in the proper 
sense of the ter m, had thus degenerated, and been 
aluost completely perverted, it was to cease, but 
only in order to give place to what was implied in 
the trne idea of the oath—the calro and solemn at- 
testation: yea, yea; nay, nay; as in the presence of 
ood Te relation in which the Christian State and 
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the Christian citizen stand to this absolute spiritna 
law, is the same as we formerly noticed in reference 
to marriage. So fur as our own personal conduct ié 
concerned, we are to adopt im the fullest sense the 
New Testament direction (dames v. 12); it is the 
duty of the State to aim after realizing the ideal 
here set before it, while the Christian citizen is bousd 
humbly to submit. (In this, and in similar respects, 
it is important to distinsuish between the duty of 
bearing testimony and that of obedience. There ie 
ho inconsistency, for example, in the Christian min 
ister, Who as an evangelist is opposed to all war 
and yet acts as an humble and eflicient military 
chaplain.) This explination Christ has sanctioned 
by Tlis example. Like the patriarchs of old (Gen. 
Xx, U3, 245 xxxi. 355 xivil. 31), He acknowledged the 
lawfulness of the adjuration before the Sanhedrin 
(Matt. xxvi. 64). It is not an isolated error when 
certain sectarians—as the Anabaptists of the Retor- 
mation period, the Mennonites, and the Quakers— 
confound the duty of the individual Christian as 
such with that of the citizen; the mistake vous far 
deeper. They deny in principle the moral and edu- 
calignal character and object of the State, which is 
intended to be subservient to the kingdom of h raven 
and to promote it. From the example of Paul (Rom, 
ix. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 10) we gather how the spiritual na- 
ture of the oath appears, when the Christian appesls 
to his fellowship with God in support of the reality 
and certainty of his assertions, Viewed in this light, 
the oath of the Christian is based even on that of the 
Lord Uimseit (Isa. xlv. 235 Heb. vi. 15). God swears 
by Himself, a ¢., He appeals to His absolute and 
personal certitude; and the Christian swears before 
God, when he solemnly attests his statement under 
a calm sense of the presence of, und of communion 
with, God. It is the duty of the State more and 
more to modify the oath in conformity to the spirit 
of the pospel, and to acknowledge a simple Christian 
assurance as equivalent to an oath. The Chureb 
cannot require an oath without obseuring the con- 
sciousness of standing before the Lord With all the 
solemn aiirmations aid vows of her members, Comp, 
ou the different explanations Heubner, Com, p. 71 
[and Tholuck, Bergpredigt, p. 258-275]. 

The seribes insisted on. the obligatory character 
of vows, but distinguished between oaths which were 
binding and others which were not binding.  Mai- 
monides; Si guis jurat per calum, per terran, per 
solem, non est Juramentum, Comp, Matt. xxiii, 16 
Similarly, Philo regarded oaths by heaven, by earth, 
ete, as not very important, and advised that th: ¥ 
should be employed rather than a direet appeal to 
the Most Tigh God. 

Ver. 04. Swear not at all.—For the different 
interpretations of this prohibidou, comp. Tholuck.— 
To swear not at all, if it be incompatible with due 
reverence toward God (Tholuck)—Not to swear 
lizhdy in ordinary lite (Berlepsch),—not to swear 
atter the manner and in the sense of the Jews 
(Matthid).—Strict prohibition which is binding, so 
far as the kingdom of heaven is concerned, but not 
applying to our duty as citizens in the State (de 
Wette, Meyer).—Absolute prohibition binding at all 
times, ‘and under all circumstances (the Quakers) 
Comp. also Winer, Heubner, Goschel (Jer £id), ete.* 


* (We add the explanations of the latest Engilsh and 
Aincrican comitnentitors on Matthew. Dro Anrorp (Epise’ 
copalian), 4th nel edo ad does “In the words. Sacur nat 
vt afl, our Lord does not so much make a positive enset 
tuent by wich all swearing is tu individuals turbidden « ¢ 
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Vers. 34-36. Neither by heaven, etc.—“ These 
modes of swearing were customary at the time 
among the Jews. Comp. Philo, De spec. leg. 776; 
Lichtfoot; Meuschen, Norum Testam. ex Talm. il- 
lustr, p. 58.”"—Meyer. [Dr. Thomson in his ex- 
cellent work, The Land and the Book, vol. i., p. 234, 
gays of the modern Orientals that they “are fearfully 
ptofune, Everybody curses and swears when in 
& passion. No people that I have ever known 
Can compare with these Orientals for profancness 
in the use of the names and attributes of God... . 
They swear by the head, by their life, by heaven, and 
by the femple, or, what is in its place, the church. 
The forms of cursing and swearing, however, are 
almost infinite, and tall on the pained ear all day 
long.”"—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 37. But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea, Nay, nay.—sSimilar expressions in the 
Rabbing, 77 97 and NDN>. Beza: Let your af- 
firmative communication be yea, your negative, nay. 
Grotius: Let your aftirmation and negation be in 
accordance with fact. Meyer: The repetition in the 
formula indicates emphasis in the assurance, James 
v. 12; Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay. 
Luther: <A yea thatis yea. (The same as Grotius.) 
Undoubtedly, the intention is to combine decideduess 
ot assurance with the certitude of the fact. But the 
positive import of the “ yea, yea,” is overlooked by 
those who imagine that the Lord concludes with a 
merce negative result, The true outh consists in the 
simple asseveration, uttered in perfect consciousness 


on solemn ocenasions, and for the satisfaction of others (for 
that would be a mere technical Pharisaisi wholly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Gospel. and inconsistent with the 
example of (rod Himself, Heb. vi, 13-17; vii. 213 of the Lord 
tien om earth, whose auyv audy Aeya buty was a solemn 
asseverstion, and who at once respected the soleinn adjura- 
tien of Caiaphas, ch. xxvi. 68, 64; of His Apostles, writing 
unter the guidance of THis Spirit. see Gal i. 202 2 Cor, £23: 
tom. i. 9: Phil iS. and especially 1 Cor. xv. 312 of Mis holy 
aug-ls, Rev, x. 6), ag deciare to us, that the proper state of 
Christians ia to require no oaths; that when 7d mrovnpoy 


is expelled from among them. every vai and ov wi be as 
decisive as an oath. every promise as binding asa vow, We 
observe on) Chat these verses imply the unfitness of coare of 
every Kind as rales of Christian action: (4) that the greatest 
tecard ought to be had to the scruples of those, not only 
sects. bot individuals, who object to taking ano oath. and 
every facility civen ina Christian state for their (7) ultim te 
entire abolition.” —(Does their refer to scruples, or is it a 
mistake for dts, de the cath’s9-—Dr. Worpswortn (Epis- 
eopalian) vives a sfmilar interpretation. though hot so fully. 
and quotes from St. Augustine: Now emes, non affects, non 
appetas juxjurandum, which is hardly sufficient. He also 
remarks that the corresponding Hebrew verb 23°35 (from 


sao ,seven, the holy number of the covenant) ts used only 


In Mipheal (£. ¢, to be made to aocar, or eather lo aeren ones 
eff 7... to take an oath conflrined by seven vietiins offered 
as sacrifice to Gad, Gen, xxi. 28 sq. or before seven wit- 
nesaes) and in MHiphil (i. ¢., to cause ta seeur, tubind by an 
osthys as maueh as to intimate that no one ought to swear 
except when ecompelle | to do so,—AtB. Barnes (N.S. Prese 
biteriand: “Sicear not atall, That isin the manner whieh 
He proceeds to specify, Swear not in any of the common 
and profane ways customary at that time.” —Dr. Jos. Appr. 
ALEVANDER (O.S. Presbyterian): “Christ teaches that the 
fin. where there is any, consists net in swearing falsely, 
whieh tea distinet offence pinished beth by God and man, 
hor {na oy particular form of oath, but in swearing at all 
Withont ne essity or warrant. "—Der. DD. Wirrpon ¢Metho- 

ist) ad foes * Neither in his prohibition of swearing nor 
Mf vtolence (3-42) is our Lord giving any law for the mazts- 
trate or the governmental regulations, but for private eons 
anew The otfleer of government has still a right to use 
force. and the muvistrate to administer an oath, In faet. to 
forhtd these things in private life seeares that thes may be 
aone mavistentively with better effect. None of the oaths 
whieh our Lord addnees ns snecimens are Judicial oaths, but 
dhe vrulaary profacities of the Oricntalists."—P, &? 


| 
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and under a sense of the presence of God, lefore 
Him, and in Him. 

Cometh of evil, é« rot wrovnpot.—l. Eu 
thym. Zig., é« tov S:a8dAou. Similarly Chrysosto 
Theophylact, Beza, Zwingle, Fritzsche, Meyer, aad 
others, 2. From the roynpoy, of evil, as a neuter.— 
The two in so far agree, as Christ uniformly traces al. 
mwovnpoy, or evil in the worl], to the wusnpos. The 
statement, however, is not to be interpreted ag Mean 
ing, that the traditional mode of swearing is of the 
devil, but as implying that the kingdom of darkness 
has occasioned this kind of asseverations; and that 
actual evil also attaches to them, in as far as they in- 
dicate a want of reverence, a pledging of things which 
belong to God, and a kind of imprecation. 

Ver. 38. An eye for an eye, Ex. xxi. 24.—The 
right of retribution, gus tafionts. A general prinei- 
ple of law, presented here in the form of a proverb, 
and applied to a special case. This principle was 
undoubtedly introduced into the judicature, not to 
foster revenge (as de Wette imagines), but to sub- 
stitute law for private vengeance (Lev. xix. 18). 
We acree with Tholuck, that the Pharisees, in this 
instance, converted a principle of judicature into a 
rule of everyday life. But Meyer is likewise right in 
adding, that a Christian should not exact even judicial 
vengeance from his neizhbor, as also appears from 
the word xp:@jvai, which follows. 

Vers. 39-42. But I say unto you, Resist not 
tT@ wovnp@.—Chrysostom and Theophylact refer 
this to the devil; Augustin and Calvin, to wrong; Tho- 
luck, to evil; de Wette and Meyer, to-an evil person, 
The words Saris ce fawioes are apparently in 
favor of the latter interpretation. But, on the other 
hand, the idea of evil men searcely applies to the va- 
rious cases afterward enumerated. We are not to 
resist—as we understand it—the evil ¢hat is in the 
world (the combination of gin and evil) :— 

1) As we encounter it in violent offenders; 

2) As we encounter it in litigious accusers; - 

3) AS We encounter it in intrusive applicants 
for favors, or else slavish instruments of 
superior powers ; 

(4) As we encounter it in beggats and borrow- 

ers. 

Beggars and borrowers can scarcely be ranked 
among evil men. Hence our Lord must refer to the 
sin and evil in the world which is conquered by wise 
and Christian submission, rather than by strenuous 
resistance. In all the instances just mentioned, we 
do not yield from weakness to the course of events, 
but voluntarily desist from our just claims in the ex- 
ercise of selfalenying love. This yielding, in reality, 
constitutes true heroism, by which alone injustice 
ran be conquered. To be merely passive or non-re- 
sistant were weakness; but a passiveness which 
springs from Christian principle, and has a spiritual 
object in view, is true strength and real victory. To 
present the left cheek to him who smites us on the 
right, is to return the blow in the richt sense; to 
vive the cloak, is to have gained the suit about the 
coat; to go two miles instead of the one that is im- 
posed on us, is to overcome the arbitrary power that 
would coerce us; to meet the wants of others, is to 
render bevging impossible; and not to turn away 
from him wao would borrow, is to train him to right 
independence. 

Of course, these expressions, in their paradox 
form, must not be taken literally. The fundamental 
idea of the passave is, that Christian love must make 
ne willing to bear twice as much as the world, in its 
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But in this case also, the | hatred tempts us to retaliate, and leaves us no chuice 


requirements of the moral law must guide us in ap- | but to fall, or else to detend gQurselvez by the wea 


plying the principle here laid down to every par-; pons of love. 


ticular instauce (comp. the example of the Lord, 
Jolin xviii, 22), 

Ver. 40, Kpi0ivac, litigare, to sue at law.—X1- 
voy (coat), the under garment—lLuatioyv, the more 
expensive upper garment or cloak, which was also 
used for a covering at wight, and hence could not be 
retained as a pledge over night (comp. Luke vi. 29). 

Ver. 41. Compel.— Ay yapeveiv, a word in- 
teoduced from the Persian into the Greck and into 
rabbinical languaze; meaning, to compel tor the pur- 
poses of transport, or for conveying Messenzers, in 
aecordance with the postal arrangements of Cyrus, 
who authorized messeneers to compel others to con- 
vey them: Herod. viii. 98." This compulsion is men- 
tioned third, because those who did it were officially 
obliged tosresort to such measures, Besides, the 
word is here used in a more general sense, referring 
to a traveller who exacts under the stress of neces- 
sity, From the above we conclude, that those men- 
tioned in the fourth example do not belong to a dif- 
ferent category, as Ewald sugvests. 

Ver. 43. Thy neighbor, ranoifov, 727 Lev. 
xix. 18.—This passage referred in the first instance, 
as the context shows, to Jews, aithouvh ver, 34 
proves that it includes love to our neighbors gen- 
erally, The Pharisees argued, that the Injunction to 
love our neighbor implied that it referred only to 
exch, and that alh Gentiles were to be hated. They 
weat even farther, and regarding those only as Jews 
who adhered to traditionalism, stigmatized as strang- 
ers not merely Gentiles, but publicans, and every one 
wo shared not their peeuliar views, But their 
great arument was, that every one who was not a 
Jow was an enemy, and that every enemy should be 
hated. Hence their pride and contempt of men, the 
ofoun gqoure humani, Mever adds, that “the casu- 
istic tradition of the Pharisees explained the word 
‘neighbor’ as meaning friend, and inferring from it 
—perhaps in connection with Deut. xxv. 17-19 
(comp. Mal. i. 3}-—-that every enemy should be hated, 
—a principle, as is well known, shared also by the 
Greeks.” But we see no reason for identifying the 
system of the Pharisees with the popular prejudices 
of the Gentiles. According to Grotius, the inference 
—to hate our enemies—was derived by the Phari- 
sees from the command of God to destroy the Ca- 
nawntes, etc,,—a statement which searcely deserves 
the serious refutation of Heabner and Gerlach. The 
latter was manifestly a special theocratic injunction, 
bearing reference to the heathen institutions of the 
Caunaanites, and not to the people as individuals (as 
appears froin the history of Rahab), 

Ver. 44. Love your enemies,—is the princi- 
ple from waich all the following dircetions flow. The 
eXpression must be taken in all its literality, and the 
iijanction is universally appheable.—By his very ha- 
teed, our enemy becomes our neighbor, since his 


*(Aleo Xenophon, Cyrop, vill. 6.17. Comp. the classical 
Coetionsries sub verbo dagaria, and Tholnek, Mever. Conant, 
tic Alford «ad doe, The corresponding Eniish word for 
vw. yavevery In {its proper technical sense js fo trpress fe, 
te press af foree into public service by pee authority. 
The word eecurs three tintes in the N. TL, here, Matt. xxvii. 
Bz, and Mark xv. 2i. Where itis used of Sinton who was ime 
pressed to bear the cross of our Saviour to Calvary. The 
dows were strongly opposed to the duty of tnrnishing pasts 
for the hated Roman government, The ¢ataTaduta, 
or billeting of the Roman suldiers and their bourses on the 


Jews, was one kind of this ayyapia.—l. 5.) 


| 
| 


In the latter case, cursing is met with 
blessing ¢ hatred, which leads to injuries, by wedl-do- 
ing ; threatening, or calumniatig in secret (érnede 
(ev, frum exjpea, threat, contumely), and persecue 
fon, by prayer and intercesscon on our part. Comp 
Cyprian, De mortalitate, and Heubner, p. 76, 

Ver, 45. That ye may be.—The expression 1@ 
fers not merely “to final salvation in the kingdom of 
heaven,” but means, that ye may prove yoursclves 
really the children of God, His sons, in the peculiar 
sense explained in ch. v. 9. For this constitutes 
the evidence of being “ peacemakers,” whose great 
model is Christ Himself.—The Lord appeals to the ex- 
ample of [lis Father, in order to show the nature and 
universality of highest love; while the publicans and 
the heathen exempiity the egotism and narrow-mind- 
edness of a selfish community,—a sin of which the 
Pharisees also were guilty, and which they suught to 
invest with the halo of special sanctity, 

Ver. 46. The publicans, 7 ¢A wvai, partly natives 
and partly Romanus, employed in the service of the 
Roman knights who had leased the taxes of the coun- 
try. They were disliked as being the representatives 
of Roman domination, and for their rigor and exae- 
tions. The Pharisees no doubt regarded them as 
under the ban, and in the same category as Gentiles 
(comp. Matt. xvii. 17). 

Ver. 47. And if ye salute.—The persons saluted 
are here designated as brethren, meaning co-relic- 
ionists. Hfenee the salutation indicates triendliness 
and readiness to serve.* 

Ver. 48. Be ye therefore perfect,—in the 
moral sense, pertectness being your ulumate aim. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Lord purposely makes no reference to 
pure Antinomianism, because such opposition to the 
Jaw exposed or condemned itself But He rends the 
veil of pretended adherence to the law under which 
traditionalisin songht to hide its real Antinomianisna, 
and shows how in all its essential features it is de 
structive of the law—a hostility which ut last mani- 
fested itself in all its fulness in the crucifixion of 
Christ. This tendency springs from a rigid and ear. 
nal adherence to the letter, which takes away the 
svimbolical import of the letter, and at the same time 
converts the law into ascries of secular and external 
tradifions, Traditonalism first converts the law it- 
self into traditions, and then adds its own special tra- 
ditions by way of explanation... It assumes various 
forms : externalism, which results from the spiritual 
deadness of legalism ; perversion or detraction from 
the true import of the law, as prompted by the die 
tates of Just or passion; and, finally, apparent. in- 
crease Of rigidness resulting from egotizin, fanaticism, 
and spiritual pride. Thus, what was meant io serve 
as the eternal foundason of humanity became chang: 


* 'Agmaanadse may as well be taken, with Alford and 
others, in its literal sense. Jews did not salute Gentiles 
as Mohummedans even now in the East du nut salute Clrise 
tians.—P 3S.) 

t (Comp. Alford, Wordsworth, Whedon, and other Enge 
lish commentators on this passage and its besrinz on the 
doctrine of perfectibility or the attainability of moral pere 
fe‘den in this life. whieh Altord opposes as inconsisten® 
with the whole discourse, especially vers. 22. 20. 82, as welll 
ns with Phil fii 12; while Wordsworth and Whedon fevoe 
it. the former in the patristic sense. quoting from St Da» 
rue, the latter in the svuse of modern Methuiisu.- -P. 8 ] 
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ed into hatred of mankind.—W hat is here said of | plying a state of mind: the latter, outward and mere 
P . fa] b ) 


Old Testainent traditionalism equally applies to that 
of the mediaval Church, in its relation to the Gos- 
pel. 

2. Some have difficulty in regarding Christianity 
as the genuine development of the teaching of Moses 
and of the prophets. This partly arises from the 
circurmstauce that, potwithstanding the express state- 
locuts of the Lord, many imagine that Christ abol- 
ished the law of Moses in its substance. The state- 
weuts of Paul about the abolition of the law, so far 
as its temporary furm was concerned (Eph. ii, 15; 
Col. ii, 14), are similarly misinterpreted, while his 
declaration in Rom. iii, 31 i3 entirely overlooked. It 
is only when we learn to trace throughout all history 
a double course of trudition—one internal and ideal, 
the other external and ever lapsing into secularisin— 
that we fully understand the ditlerence and the agree- 
ment between the Old and the New Dispensation. 
Hevzel, too, only knew of the external tradition, and 
assumes that Socrates and Christ died accorJing to 
law. 

3. The positive idea underlying this section is, 
that in the doctrine of Christ the teaching of Moses 
was fultilled and carried to its spiritual ideal. Mur- 
der, adultery, profane swearing, revenge, and the 
raucor apd selfishness of party spirit, are destroved, 
hot merely in their outward maniiestations, but in 
their root. In their stead, Jesus sets befure us a 
holy, spiritual gentleness, a holy and spiritual mar- 
riave,a holy and spiritual oath, a holy and spiritual 
retribution, and a holy and spiritual love toward our 
neislibor. These, however, are only instances by 
which the whole law must be explained. Five are 
mentioned as being the symbolical nuinber of liberty 
aud moral development, whether for good or evil. 

4. Christ is the end and the fulfilment of the law 
(Rom. x. 4; sili. 10). Here, then, we have another 
picture of the life of Jesus. The Sermon on the 
Mount presents to our view the righteousness of 
Jesus in itself; here, we have it in its contrast with 
that of the Pharisees and scribes. Himself, how- 
ever, in holy meekness, stands in the background, and 
only presents to His disciples this picture, a3 consti- 
eee their heavenly calling. 

It is strangely and s: addy characteristic of the 
ones of Rome, that it should have converted these 
faliilments of the*law of Moses into so-called “ con- 
silia cvangelica,” and thus declared them, (1) not 
universally bin.img; (2) a directory for a species of 
hieher legal righteousness,—such, for example, as 
that of the monks. Similar instances of strange— 
we had almost said, fatal—inisinterpretation by the 
game Church, occur in connection with the two 
ewords, Luke xxii. 38, the Lord’s Prayer, the laws 
on miatrimony, ete. 

[6. Ver. 48. Be ye perfect, etc. “We who are 

create] in God’s image, and restored in Christ, and 
made partakers of the divine nature in Him, are 
bound by the conditions of our creation, redemption 
and sanctification, to endeavor to be like Him here, 
that we may have the fruition of His glorious God- 
head hereafter. Eph. iv. 
ii. 1," } 


1; 1 Pet.i. 15; 1 John 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, and 
$:at of the Pharisees and scribes: 1. The former 
spiritual, from the Spirit of God; the latter worldly, 
and frum the spirit of the world. 2. The former im- 


ly apparent service. 3. The former continuing 
throughout eternity; the latter passing away with 
the world.—A living and true faith, and dead ortho 
doxy.—Antagonism between the spirit ot the law 
and the mere letter of the law.—True and false trae 
dition.—The ordinances of man an abolition of the 
commandinents of God.— While pretending to make 
a “hele” around the law (which itself was a hedge), 
the Pharisees trod duwn the plants in the garden of 
the Lord.—The perversions of truth which appear 
under the guise of enforcing truth.—On the ditfer 
ence between “ /f is written,” and “ It has been said.™ 
—“ It hax been said,” as pointing to the impure 
source of tradition, 1. It has Boon: said; but we 
know not by whom, where, or when; 2. It has beer 
said, by relivious indolence, by earnality and dead 
ness. —" It hus been said,” or the origin ‘of tradition 
within the kingdom of God.—Our proper vespect for 
what is ancieut appears in proper reverence for what 
is eternal, which is at the same time both old and 
new.—The hearts of the fathers must be turned to 
the chillren, then shall the hearts of the children 
also be turned to the fathers (Mal. iii. 7; Luke i. Ns 
—The word of the Lord: “ But J say siiito wom. 
If the letter of the law were carried out to its foll 
length, it would consume the world, as did the fire of 
Elijah. ==Christ condemning the service of the letter 
by the spirit of the letter. —Contrast between “ It has 
been suid to them of old,” and “ But [sau unto you.” 
1. In the one case, it is the general unspiritual mass 
that speaks; here, it is the highest Personaze—the 
Lord Himself, 2. In the former case, it has been 
said to past generations; in this, the Lord speaks to 
those around Him, 3. The former is a tradition 
Irom the grave; the latter, a word of life to the liv- 
ing. —The ex splanation ¢ siven by the Lord of the com- 
mandment, tees shalt not kill, 1, His correetion of 
traditionalism ; ; 2. the law of the spirit—({The same 
remarks apply to our Lord’s explanation of the other 
eommandments.)}—The anger of passion, the way to 
judgment and to hell.—The passion of anger appear- 
ing in reproaches.—He that judgeth set right in judg. 
ment: 1, Sudden passion set right by the dignity of 
the secular judgment-seat. 2. He who charges others 
with heresy set right by the judgment of the Chureh, 
3. He who condemns set right by history, or the 
prospect of condemnation.— Going to the tanple, an 
admonition to reconciliation.— Going to the judge, an 
exhortation to render satisfaction.—The sanctity of 
marriage, ‘as opposed both to concupiscence and to 
divorce.—The sacred oath under the New Covenant 
is Yea, yea; Nay, nay.—The law of retribution: 1. 
Private vengeance giving place to law; 2. vengcance 
left to the proper authorities 5 3. vengeance left ta 
the Lord.—Our enemy becomes our neizhbor by his 
aggressions upon us, which leave us no choice but 
either to hate or to dove-—Love toward our encmies 
the weapon of spiritual defence against them.—Sun- 
shine and rain preaching toleration and love.—The 
Divine rule equally over the good and the evil.—Sa- 
ered meditations during sunshine—Sacred meditae 
tions during the rain.—Party spirit only a different 
form of egotism.—Party spirit under the guise of 
sanciity: 1. So far as our own nation is concerned ; 
2. so far as our religion is concerned; 8. so far ag 
our own ecclesiastical denomination is concernea.— 
Love the bond of perfeetness in spiritual life. —To 
feel that malice is weakness leads to pity.—The chil. 
dren of the Father in heaven; 1, Like their Father, 
they care for the world; 2. they bring it sunshine 
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and rain; 8. in their Father they are bid from the | Henee it was a lving addition to the comuerd of 


world. 

Starke :—Pharisaical legalists cannot but explain 
the law falsely. —The law is spiritual.—The Gospel 
nas regard ta the spirit, not to the letter, 2 Cor. iii. 
§.—As one sin is more grievous than another (John 
xix. 11), so the temporal and eternal punishments of 
God also (vers, 11, 22, 24).—A genuine Christian 
will ab-tain from all opprobrious epithets. —All vour 
worship is vain, 80 long az your heart retains enmity. 
Reconciliation is more necessary than anything else. 
—(iod has made our forgiveness the con-ition of 
His, Job xlii, 8; 1 Pet. iti. 7.—He who neither for- 
gives nor asks forgiveness, nor makes restitution, 
renders himself unworthy of the Lord’s table.—Let 
us nut lose the season of grace.—True repentance is 
painful, but salutary.—If thine eve offend thee, ete. ; 
see Col. iii, 5.—Men like to interpret the Scriptures 
according ‘to their corrupt inclinations —We must 
enter into the married estate in the fear of God, if 
our union is to prove happy.—If we suffer violence 
and bear it patiently, we shall be able to derive ad- 
vantage even from the injustice of men.—To give and 
to lend are both fruits of love, Ps. exii. 5.—LEven to 
love our enemies is regarded ag too difficult ; but who 
among us thinks of blessing them and of praying for 
thein ?—Oh where shall we find Christians among 
these Christians ? Hos. iv, 1.—By faith we become 
the children of God, Rom. viii. 145 Gal. iii, 26. But 
love proves that we resemble our Father (1 John iii. 
10), who is love, 1 John iv. 8.—If God had not loved 

us when we were still His enemies, we should never 
~ have become Ilis children, Rom. v. 8, 9; and now 
we should cease to be the children of Giod if we 
ceased to fullow Him in love, Eph. v. 1,2—God would 
disarm our enemies by His long-suffering and by our 
kindness.—Love toward our encmies is both an evi- 
dence of sonship and a means of strengthening it, 2 
Pet. i. 10.—Let us set more by the example of God 
than by that of the world, with its hatred and callous- 
ness, Luke vi. 86.—God rewards only such virtue of 
which Himself is the beginning and the end.—God is 
willing to help all men, and [lis own people share the 
same mind, Rom. x. 1.—Many are ready to imitate 
God in His punitive justice, but few in His love. 

Liseo :—(The pericope v. 20-26.) Those wno 
have part in the kingdom of heaven cannot rest sat- 
istied with the righteousness which Judaism regarded 
as suflicient, and which consisted in mere legaliem 
and outicard morality, without regard to the mind 
and heart.—True love is the sacrifice of all sacrifices, 
—Sintul lust must die in our hearts, and purity spring 
up, ch. xviii, 8; Mark ix. 43.—Every oath is a sol- 
emn asseveration of truth, in which God is invoked 
as witness of the truth and avenger of untruth. 
Hence it always bears reference to God ; and, wheth- 
er it be in the form of witness-bearing or solemn 
promise, it is always an act of worship.—True love 
must bear and submit, and thus prevail. But this 
does not imply that we are not allowed to seck agsis- 


tance or protection from magistrates or judies, who | 
are instituted by God for that very purpose (Rom. ! 
xiii. 4).—There is in these commandments of Christ , 
a progression trom what is easier to what is more | 


dificult.—To love our enemics was commanded even 
in he Old Testament, Ex. xxiii, 4, 5; Prov. xxv. 21. 


God, to sav, Zhou shalt hate thine encmy.—UClvist 
savs, Your Father and My Father, but never, Our 
Father; the distinetion is always marked, Jolin i. 12 
—rertect love is perfect bliss. 

Gerlach :-—The Old Testament itself contained 
the germ which was destined to burst through all 
husks.—Luther: Thinkest thou that God refers only 
to thy fist when He says, “Thou shalt not kill”? 
Whosoever does not love is a murderer, 1 Joln iii 
15.—Every one of us is on his way to the Jidge, 
without knowing how long the road may be.—-The 
heart belongs to God, it is the temple of the Hols 
Ghost. Who would not be afraid to commit adultery 
in a temple made of stone ? and shall we not be afraic 
to do it in our hearts? *—Chrysostom: Have you 
noticed how many steps He has gone up, and how 
He has now placed us on the very summit of virtue ? 
Look back! The first step upward was todo no 
wrong to our neighbor; the second, not to reward 
evil for evil, if he had done us wrong ; the third, not 
torevile him, but to remain silent; the fourth, to offer 
our persons in order to take wrong; the fifth, to offer 
more than the offender demands ; the sixth, not to hate 
him who had done us wrong; the seventh, even to 
love him; the eighth, to do him good; the ninth, to 
entreat God for him. Do you now perceive the full 
height of Chnstian virtue ?—Every further explana. 
tion of His requirements on the part of God is based 
on a fresh manifestation of His holy. character and 
love. 

Heubner :—If you are angry with a child of your 
Father, how can you venture to approach the Father ? 
Pericope for the 6th Sunday after Trinity: False and 
trne righteousness: 1. their character; 2. their mani- 
festations ; 3. their effects.—Spener’s sermon on this 
text preached at Frankfort, a. p, 1669,—“ Thou hast 
cleft my heart in twain, Oh! throw away tbe worrer 
part of it, and live the purer with the other half:” 
Shakspeare (Hamlet, iii. 4).—Not to resist, does not 
mean to submit patiently and passivcly to all ageres- 
sions, but not to meet evil by evil—arms: The 
close connection between love to our neighbor and 
true religion, [1. Love to our neighbor is one of the 
vrounds of true religion, and leads to it. 2. Love 
to our neighbor is part of true religion, and belongs 
to it. 8. Love to our neighbor is a consequence of 
true religion. }}—Marhcneke: What that righteous- 
ness is which excels the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees and scribes: 1. Love to the communcment, yet 
not disjoined trom love to God; 2. love to God, yet 
not disjoined from love to man; 3. love to man, yet 
not disjoincd from love to our neighbor.—Schle ter 
macher (Sermons, vol. iv.): What the Lord would 
have us to learn from these words, especially with 
ceference to united worship and service. —Aniewe o 
The righteousness of the Pharisees (its character 
how to avoid it). 


* (This sentence should be credited to Starke, from whomn 
Otto von Gerlach (ad Malt y. 25) alinost Hiternily borrowed 
*t. Starke remarks on Matt. v. 28 CN. T., volo i, p. 187) : 
‘Man xscheuct sich cordon Augen der Menachen tn einiexe 
steinernen Kirche einen dusserlichen Ehelruch 2u legen 


hen; und echenet sich nicht vor Goltes Augen tick Been 


briche im Tempel xeines Herzens au begehen ~—P. 8.) 
+ (Omitted in the third edition, but retained bere fromm 
the trausl. of the firs. —DP. 8.) 


CHAP. VI. 1-18. 12? 


8. Christianity and Pharisaism in their relation to the great virtues of the law; r, three examples from 
life, slv wing the perversions of the Pharisees and Scribes, and the spiritual elevation of true Chris 


Banily, 
Cnarter VI. 1-18. 
False Spirituality of Traditionalism, 
1 Take heed that ye do not your alms [righteousness]! before men, to be seen of [by| 
them: otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which [who] is in heaven. 
2 Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 


hypocrites do in the svnagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. 
3 Verily I say unto you, They have [all]? their reward. But when thou doest alms, let 
4 not thy left hand know what thy meght hand docth: That thine alms may be in secret: 
and thy Father which seeth in secret Himself shall reward thee openly? 


i) And when thou pravest,* thou shalt net be as the hypocrites ave: for they love to 
pray standing in the svnavogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be 
t fo) en Sasa oe ? 5 ‘ 


6 seen of [by] men. Verily I say unto you, They have [all] their reward. But thou, 
when’ thou pravest, enter into thy closet; and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which [who] is in secret; and thy Father which [who] seeth in secret shall 

7 reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do: 

8 for they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore 
like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask 

9 him. After this manner therefure pray ye: 

10 Our Father which [who] art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done in earth, as 7 2s in heaven [lit.: as in heaven, so also on 
12 earth]. Give us this day our daily ® bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive!" 
13 our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is 
14 the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.’ For if ye forgive men 
15 their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: But if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 
16 Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, 
17 Thev have [all] their reward. But thon, when thou fastest, anomt thine head, and wash 
18 thy face; That thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which [who] is in 
secret; and thy Father which [who] seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.® 


1 Ver. 1.—| Tertue ree: éAenuoturny. But Dr. Lange translates: Eure Gerechtigkeil, your righteouaness, adopting 


Biaccuotvyny as the correct reading, whieh fs much better authenticated, and preferred by the principal editors of the 
. oF : ahs pee ’ Pp Pp 
@reek text. Sve the critieal apparatus in Griesbach, Lachinann, Tisehendorf, Alford, and Tregelles, also Green: Devele 
ped Criticiaa, p. S—PLS.) 
5) / * * Ny 

2 Ver. 2.—[The full foree of am € youd: is not given in the E. V., bunt in the German: aie haben dahin, i.e, they hive 

their reward (2 ful, they have received al of it. and need not expect any more, See the Greek dict. sub awexo.—P. §.] 
« a . 1 . 2 

® Ver. 4.—€v 7m Quvevw (openly) are omitted in Cod. B. D. Z, ete. {and in Lange’s version), 

@ Ver. 5.— Seat. ree.: OTay TpodevyN. [But the plural tpocevxysde, ye pray, und ov« éseade, ye shall not be, is 
we 2 sustained and adopted by Dr. Lange. —P. 3.) ‘ 

& Ver. 6.—Op-nly is better sustained here (E. K. L., ete.) than in ver, 4. 

@ Wer. W—( Dudy bread.” or “ tdylichea Brot.” is a free but substantially correct and generally intelligible transla- 
thon of &otas © riovecos, and very properly retained by Dr, Lange from Luther's version, with whieh here the Author, 
Enwlish and all otber English versions (Tyndale, Cranmer, and Geneva) correspond, cxeept Wiclif. who renders: breed 
ote other mubstinnce and the Romi-h V. of Racims and Donay, which follows toe Vialeate and renders: sapernubstane 
terf dread. Deilwis also found in the /ta/a of the second century (panem paostram qguotidéaniom) in the Vulqauta in Luke 
xi Sibut net in Math vi tt where the Vulgate reads xupersubstintiaiem). and in mast of the modern European vere 
eens. ohe French (pain guotidien), the Duteh (dage/écks Broot), the Ltaiiin of Diodati (pane coféare), The only other 
tranelation whieh is admissible and gives geod sense. is that of the Peschito: “our weed fal bread” (comp. Murdock's 
teary! 6 f the Pose ite, New York, 1so2), or bread sulted to our nature, or as others modity it: bread necessary for our 
aubedtemee, sei nt, This is the explanation of Origen, Chrysost,, Theophyi, Beza. Vholuck, Ewald, Arnoldi, and 
Bets ter eaning tothe sune as the more popular translation “daily bread” Vhe precarious etymology and explanati 
sow in vecne and adepted by such eminent biblical philologists as Winer in his Graminer of the N. T., and Fritzsche and 
Mover in their Com. on Matthew, derives éwiouatos from é€xtevat, atter the form of the fem. part. €rc.orsa Ke. NuUEpa 
f4iee erastions! and would thus make us pray to-day tor the bread which we may need to-morrow. But this, as Lange 
fin the Coa), Abord and others observe, Is evidently inconsistent with the Saviour’s warning in ver, 3-4 and as Conant re- 
mart. int jadietous note ad Joc, would make us pray for an absurdity, since we bave ne need to-day of to-morrow'’s 
real. 7 Faking the word bread in the literal sense (us snstenance for the tody), the only thing we can ask, without @ 
pnifest absurdity, is bread sufficient for the day, or daily breud.” Salmasius made the same objection, and asked 
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_ 
“Quid est ineptius. quam panemy erastini died nobis quotidfe postulave 4" Scheéttven quotes passages from the Rablis 
which show that even amons the most plows of the Jews it was not customury to pray for the things of the morrow Ae 
é€miovtios js found only here and in the parallel passage. Luke xf. 3, but in no other Greek writings, its meaning eannot 
be uscertained from usage. nor from etymolosy alone. Meyer, however, admits that @mectaios moc be derived from the 
noun ovaia (or from the fem. participle of ewai as wapovaia, ueTovaia). The objection Uiat then it weuld Le €movscos 
instead of emsovows, is not decisive, since we have €mamtos (visible). and the poetic form: € tuacus, conp. alse ewiorwos 
(from dpxus), e@mioupos (from oupos), emioySsos, seven and a hiacf, sesyuiocturus (from 6 73008), Nor dees ota:a 
only mean existence and essence, but also substance, property, snbsistenee: comp, Luke xv. 121 70 én. BtAAor wepos THe 
oveias, the potons of qoods that fulleth to me, der antuliende Theil dex Vermogens, And even if we take ounce in (he 
ense of eristence, émiovows might still be explained: needisal oranticeieut for our eristence, Jos. Mede observes thet 
the petition may be thus parapliraced ; TU GpTuoV i,cwi, Mit mepiow toy (hot abundant or supertineus) sAAa tos 
émivutioy (but sufficient) dus ipey Truepor. We identities the apros €atourios with the fehem Aust in Avur'a 
pray or, Prov, xxx. 8, and derives this petition from it, So Lange In Com.-- Bread, like Uhe Hebrew Sm5 , is a synee 
doche for everything necessary LO sist lin life. comm. Gen, xtiib 23, 31, 54—P. 8.) 

TVer, 1.—7Tert. reess aticewer, which is sutliciently sustained, For e@yxauer are Cod, B. Zand ancient fathers 
Perhaps it arose from fracical arrangements othe reconciliation of men before the holy communion). 


8 Ver. 13.—Phe doxology {from: “For Thine—Amen |] is omitted in BOD. Z. ete. (Alford ad Jor. says: ©The dare 
ology Wust on every round of sound criticism be omitted. 2... We find absolutely no trace of it fn early times. in ang 
farniiv of MSS. orin any expositions” Butoon the other hand the Pesehito slrendy has it, and Sti- reloque huly dete nly 
It, thengh on subjective groumds. [It was prob: whdy inserted dn the beginning of the 4th eeetury from the liturgics awl the 
primitice haift ot the Christians in praying the Lord's Prayer. Comp. Com, beiow.—P. 8 


9 Ver. 15.—€v Te Pavepw is omitted in many Codd., as in ver. 4, 


whom they ask alms (Ienneberg). Lastly, seme 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. refer it to the clinkiny of the money in the chest, 
which is supposed to have been shaped like a trum. 
Having exposed the corruptions of doctrine, our | pet. Manitestly the metaphorical interpretation alone 
Lord exhibits those of religious dite under three ex- | 18 correct.—In the svnaogues the alms were collect- 
amples, which present the three great forms in which | ed; on the streets the benevolent were accosted by 
the self-righteousness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees , bezgars. These additions, then, only indicate the 
and scribes manifested itself, They were, a/mi-giv- | occasion, The emphasis rests on the uy Tadwians. 
tng, prayer, and fasting, These were ‘the three —They have their reward.—’améyousty, 
principal manifestations of practical piety ainong the | they have it in full, or have wholly reecived their re. 
Jews (Tobias sii. 8, 9; xiv. 10; Juditn iv. 9; Sirach | ward [and will cet no more}. The only thing they 
xxix. 11), and were abused by the Pharisees to ex- | wished was the praise of the multitude; and that 
hibit their superior piety.* The Church of Rome | they have got in all its vanity.—The expression 
still desiznates them as good works in a pre-eminent | dtoxpitas oceurs frequently In the Gospels, as in 
sense, ‘The Pharisees imayined that they had reach- | ver. 16, vii. 16, and in other places. The verb tre 
ed the highest eminence in these three phases of | xpiveo9a: (Luke xx. 20) has much the same sicnifica- 
spiritual lite, which mark a right relationship foward | tion as dmroxpiver@at, to answer, but probably to 
our neighbor (almsiving), toward God (prayer), and | answer under a mask, to play the actor, fo peign. 
toward ourselres (fasting); while their spirit of bond- | “In the New Testament it is applied to a form of 
age and hypocrisy entirely destroyed the spiritual | religion, where the reality is awanting.” 
character of these works, and morally placed them on Ver. 3. Let not thy left hand know.—“ Not 
a level with the saddest and most sintul perversiuns | a parsimonious counting of the money trom the right 
of the heathen. hand into the lett (Paulus, de Wette), nor a search- 
Ver. 1. Your righteousness [not : your alms]. | ing to take away again with the lett hand (L uther) ; 
—We read Sieacogvyny, and not edequosryny, but complete modesty, secret and noiseless viving, 
with Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, | metaphorically expressed (Chrysostem).” Gerlach < 
according fe Codd: B. D., ete. Righteousness, AD TX, ‘if the left hand does not know what thet ight band ~ 
is upright and pious conduct generally. Thos ee does, neither is the soul which animates both con- 
have in the first verse a description of righteousness | Scious of it.” We can find no sense in this explana- 
generally, which afterward is followed by a statement | tion, and prefer his quotation of an Eastern proverb ¢ 
of the threefold manifestation of that righteousness, | “Tf thou doest any good, cast it into the sea: if the 
The reward with our Father who is in heaven (Matt. fish shall not know it, the Lord knows it.” *—He 
xxv. 31, ete.) is mentioned in opposition to that | Who sees in secret, or who is ever present. Autos, 
shigh die Pla ans arrozated to themselves, or to | 4. You are not to take your own reward: He wil) 
the outward acknowledgiuent which they claimed | ¢ive it you. A reward of grace this, in the kingdom 
from men. of God. 
Ver. 2. When thou doest alms, do not sound Ver. 5, And when ye pray.—On many ¢ ae ind 
a trumpet before thee.—A fixurative expression, | We preter the plural instead of the singular reece Lich- 
meaning, fo altract attention, Sv Theophylact. and | mann, ete.)—2 hey love to pray. Their position 
many other commentators. Calovius, Wolf, Peulus, | 2 prayer is a matter of reflection and of choice, and 
ete., understand it literally, that the Pharisees gath- | they love it so—Standing. “The Jews raved 
ered the poor together by sounding a trumpet. Oth- | Standing with their face toward the temple, or owar dd 
ers connect it with the modern custom of beggars in | the most holy place,—1 Sam. i. =O; 1 Kings vii, 22 3 
the East, who blow the trumpet before hii from Mark xi. 25; Luke xviii, }135 Tivhttuot, //o-a, vu 
sq.—or else kneeling, or prostrate on the easth.”— 


* kven in Tobias iv. 11. 12, alins are represented as right- M ever, But the word ECTWTES Indicates a conscioug 


eousness before God, and as the means of obtaining forgive: 
ness. In the ancient Church they were regarded as tieans 
of indi lsence. Comp, the Sermons of Leo the Great. See # Thrust du war Gules, 30 wirf ex tna Meer, 

Heubuer, p. 73. Weiss es der Fisch nicht, oo weisa es der Lisrr ") 


err Pa nr ee ee ee ee 
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and ostentatious assumption of the posture; comp. 
Luke xviii, 11, 6 @apicaius atadeis—In the cor- 
ners, ey tais yeviars. The Pharisees probably took 
care that the hour fixed for prayer should overtake 
them at a cross-road or the corner of a street, in or- 
der to afford them the desired opportunity of per- 
forming their devotions in the most public places. 

Ver. 6. Into thy closet, «is 76 Tauctiy aov.— 

The room specially used for prayer was called bme- 
peov, the Alijah, on the house-top. Vitringa, Syn. 
151. Although this apartment is not exclusively 
here referred to, there is evidently an allusion to it, 
as being pre-eminently “the closet” of a Jew when 
onaved in devotional exercises. The antithesis be- 
tween “ the closet,” and “ the synagogue and corners 
of streets,” ig manifest. Of course, the passage is 
not aimed against public prayer. As Theophylact has 
it: d rowos ov BAadwre, GAA’ 6 Tpdrus, Kai 6 oKOTOS 
[it is not the place which hurts, but the manner and 
the aim]. All display should be avoided in devo- 
tion: He who addresses God must be wholly en- 
grossed with thoughts of bis own wants, and of Him 
whose grace he entreats. Such abstraction will con- 
vert the most public place into a ruuneiov, The met- 
aphorical expression, «Acicas thy Orpay, also reters 
to the latent desire of gaining the applause of men. 

Ver. 7. Use not vain repetitions, um Bar- 

ToAvynonre.—aAnother perversion of prayer 
cloxely connected with the former, and implying an 
attempt to gain merit before God by superstitious 
practices, just as the former abuse was intended to 
gain merit with men. Barrodoyew occurs very 
rarely in classical writers (Simplic. ad Epict. p. 340). 
It has been variously derived from Battus, the name 
ora king who stammecred, or from Battus, a poct 
Wouse compositions were full of tautologies, or from 
2°13, Job xi. 3. Probably it is, as Hesychius sug- 
gests, an onomatopvéticon, after the analogy of 
Berrayicec,—an imitation of stammering, and then 
of varculity. The explanation of its meaning ig fur- 
nizned by the expression, much speaking, muAdv- 
Arya, Which follows, These vain repetitions of the 
heathen are alluded to in 1] Kings xviii, 26; Terent. 
Heanutant, Vv. 1,—On the vain repetitions of the Jews, 
ace Matt. xxii, 14; Sir, vil, 14; Wetstein, Schott- 
gen, and others;—on those of the Mohammedans, 
Hottinger, Ast. Eccles, vii. ad Lectorem.—The vain 
repetitions of the mediaval Church (Gieseler, Atr- 
chengesch. ii 1, p. 294), and of some muuern sects, 
are well known. 

It is worthy of notice, that Christ ranks bencfi- 
cence and fasting along with prayer as religious 
actiuns, and as the evidence of practical piety. This 
implies, that almsgiving and fasting are the neces- 
gary accompaniment and manifestation of true pray- 
er, wirich, 80 to speak, stands intermediate between 
them ; the spirit of prayer being reflected in attention 
to the wants of our indigent brethren, and to those 
of our ywn inner life. The inferences from this are, 
1. that almsgiving, in the spiritual sense, does not 
merely con-ist in care for the temporal wants of the 
poor, by the instrumentality of established boards 
and committees, but must take form after the ex- 
anple which the Lord Himself gave when He relieved 
the wants of the needy; 2. that religious fasting can- 
nov: be reduced merely to principles of temperance, 
sobriety, end order, but forms a distinct and special 
exercise, which, however, must be reserved for spe- 
eiz) eras ip our lives, or for seasons of peculiar expe 


rieuce. 
Vera. 9-13. The Lord’s Prayer.— General Re- 
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marks.—In this prayer our Lord shows His disciples 
how an infinite variety of wants and requests can be 
compressed into a few humble petitions. It em. 
bodies every possible desire of a praying heart, a 
whole world of spiritual requirements, yet all in the 
most simple, condensed, and humble form, re 
sembling in this respect a pearl on which the light 
of heaven plays. It expresses and combines, in the 
best order, every Divine promise, every human sore 
row and want, and every Christian aspiration for the 
cood of others, In the opening address we have 
Theism in its purest manifestation, which ever owna 
and recognises the Gud of heaven as our Father. 
From the three first petitions, in their relation to 
the succeeding ones, we learn that man must not be 
bent on cutreating God mercly for that which affvets 
himself, but that his spiritual well-being will be pro 
moted by self-surrender to God, and by primarily 
secking that which pertains to His kingdom. 

The Lord’s Prayer is commonly arranged inte 
three parts—the preface, the petitions, and the co» 
clusion (see Luther’s Smaller Catechism, the Heidel- 
berg Cat., qu. 120 sqq., and the Westminster Cats.) 
Then follows the arrangement of the separate 
petitions, Bengel: Petita sunt septem, que universa 
dividuntur in duas partes, Prior continet tria pri- 
ora, Patrem spectantia: tuwn, tuum, tua; posterior 
quatuor reliqua, nos spectantia,—Olshausen ; ‘* Views 
ed as a whole, the prayer contains only one idea, even 
deep longins atter the kingdom of God, which forms 
the substance of all the pravers of the children of 
God (for whose behoof Christ here gives us a model). 
But this one idea is set forth under a twofold aspect. 
In the first three petitions it is presented to us in the 
light of God’s relation to men, exhibiting the king- 
dom of God absolutely and in its perfectuess,—the 
final aim of God betng always the burden of the be 
liever’s desire. The four succeeding petitions, on 
the other hand, bear reterence to the obstacles in the 
way of the kingdom of heaven, and present thia 
spiritual longing of the children of God in the light 
of the existing relation between man and God. 
Hence it is tLst in the first part of the Lord’s Prayer 
the infinite riches of God are unfolded :— 


Hallowed be 7hy name; 
Thy kingdom come ; 
Thy will be done; 


While in the second part, the poverty of men is 
brought to view; 


Give us this day our daily bread ; 
Forgive us our debts ; 

Lead us not into temptation ; 
Deliver us from evil. 


Lastly, the rich doxology expresses the certain hope 
that our prayers shall be heard, in view of the char 
acter of God, who, being Himself the highest good, 
will also bring to pass the highest good, even His 
own kingdom. The Lord’s Prayer is, at the same 
time, the utterance of the desires of individual be- 
lievers, although the plural number in the petitions 
indicates their feeling of fellowship with others, and 
that of the aspirations of mankind generally. Ex 
pressing as it does the inmost feelings and wants of 
humanity, and the relation between God and sinfu 
man, it both meets the requirements of all, and satis» 
fies the desires of the individual, provided his be a 
lite of fuith. Every special request not directly cone 
nected with things that pass away, but bearing on 
what is eternal, is included and implicd in the Lord'g 
Prayer.”—De Wette: ‘The sacred number of these 
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petitions—seven—-indicates that they exhaust every | of God Aywmble themselves under the consciousness ol 
elivious want. In the first three petitions, the soul | their dependence upon Divine merev even in tem 
rises directly to God ; in the three following, we have’ pural matters, but much more in spiritual things, 
the hinderanees to these aspirations—trom a teeling since that which, according to the first portion of 
of dependence upon what is carthly, and from a con- | this prayer, constituted the burden of desire, ean 
flict with sin; while the last petition sets before us! only be realized by forgiveness (tifth petition), by 
the solution of all these difticulues.’—Semewhat | gracious guidanee (sixth petition), and deliverance 
better Mever: “ Huving risen to what forms the j from the power of the devil (seventh petition).”— 
bieheat and holiest object of believers, the soul is | Stier (i, 15) draws a parallel between the two tables 
engrossed with its character (first petition), its grand ! of the Decalogue and the two sections of the Lord’s 
urpose (second petition), and its moral condition | Prayer.—Weber (Lat. Programme quoted by Tho 
third petition); in the fourth petition, the children | luck, p. 860) suggests the tullowing outline :— 


IIpoAoyos. | Aoyos. "ExiAvyos. 
Evyal. | Aitjuata, 
1, Tlarep, 1. aytacéntw 7d bvoud 1. Toy Bpror juwy, «.7.A, l. St: cov éotw 7 Bace 
oou. Aeia, 
2. nuay. 2. €A@erw 7 Bamirela cov. | 2. Kal &bhes Tuiv, K.7.A. 2. cov é€otiw 7 Svvamis. 
8. 6 €y Tos ovpavors, 3. yevnOntw Td GeAdnua)| 8. Kal uh eiceveyans Has, | 8. cou dorw n Sdfa. 
gou, K.T.A. K.T.A. 


Tholuck: “ The attentive reader, who has otherwise | the Lord’s Prayer. 1. Devotion to His name, to His 
learned the doctrine of the Trinity, will find a dis- | kingdom, and to His will ; heaven, heaven and earth, 
tiret reference to it in the arrangement of this pray- | earth: the place of His manitestation. 2. Accept 
er. The first petition in each of the first and second | anee of His gifts in reference to the present, the 
portions of the prayer, refers to God as the Creator | past, and the future——We place in parallel columns 
and Preserver; the second, to God the Redeemer; | the seven petitions and the seven beutitudes, to ex- 
and the third, to rod the Holy Spirit." —Derotion to | hibit their internal agreement :— 

God, ard acceptance of His giits are contrasted in 


1. Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom = —Hallowed be Thy name (the name of God our richea, 


of beaven, opening tous the Kingdom of heaven). 

2 Blessed ure they that mourn: for they shall be com- —Thy kingdom come (and with it comes heavenly comfort 
forted, to our hearts). 

8 Blessed are the meck: for they shall inberit the earth. —Thy will be done on exrth as ft is in heaven (mecknesa, 


the characteristic of heaven, the outstanding feature of 
toe new earth). 
4 Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- —Give usthis day our daily bread (which above all includes 


ness; dur they shall be filled. the Bread of life, John vi.) 
6B. Blersed are the mereifal: for they shall obtain mercy. —And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors, 
@& Biessed wre the pure ion heart: for they shall see God. —And lead us not into temptation (grant us victory in our 
heurts). 
7. Blessed are the peacemakers, ete. —But deliver us from evil (grant victory over the world). 


It has been remarked, that the Lord Jesus simply | prayer. We may call it a formula, provided we re- 
taneht His disciples to pray, “ Forzive »s our debts,” | member that its leading characteristic is to be free 
bat could not Himself have oftered that petition | from sxoAvAoyia and formality, and that in briefest 
(comp. Tholuck, p. 375). If we take it literally, | form it bodies forth the deepest and the fullest 
this is, of course, true; though we must always bear | thoughts and feelings. And as, in the present cage, 
in mind, that in the depth of His human sympathy, | contents and form agree in this respect, the word 
Christ felt more than any other the sins of human- | odrws refers equally to the rich vein of thought, and 
ity, and that He entreated their forgiveness as that | to the concise brevity of form in this prayer.* 
of a debt due by the whole family of man. 

Ver. 9. After this manner therefore pray *(Among British and American commentators those 
ye.—According to Schleiermacher, Olshausen, de | belonging to the Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, 
Wette, and Neander, Christ taught His disciples the de ac ee Leap ag 
Lord’s Prayer, not on this, but on a later occasion | jormauda to be literally and invariably used, although it te 
(Luke xi. 1), Tholuck and Stier hold that the Lord’s | undoubtedly very proper to use it within certain linmts, but 


: - elves oy gs asa general pattern rather for all our prayers, private and 
Prayer was, 80 to speak, twice taught: the first time public, See Henry, Barnes, Alexander, Owen, Jacobus, 


as un example how to pray without vain repetitions ; | Whedon, Nast ad Matt. vi 9, Epfscopatian commentaturs 
the second time, when His disciples expressly asked | differ Hie the Germans. Ds ford (a liberal Anglican 
; re : ray.” But this explana- | Sys: “It ig very ioprobable ¢ at the prayer was regard 
me a ee Christ’s cninacy in tne very earliest times as a set form delivered for liturgical 
ne 13 oe ’ ae a ae es Hee te font use by our Lord. ‘The variations of Tas auaptias jue v* 
ne € it ead ae re ‘ol z ee rae be enea Kai yap avtol adiouey wavtl opeAovTe huiv, and Td 
Lys gag? i“ bad > 4 ¢ 
Place directed to Scrpres, ant Secthakd P Kxa@ yuepav in Luke, for the corresponding clauses in our 
ple. But if we caffhup betore our minds that Inner | text, however unimportant in themselves, have been res 
circle to which the Sermon on the Mount was first eardes as fatal to the supposition ot its being used liturgicals 


screed, we can realy understand bow the disc 2th cing cn ghee Gv ery en a 
2 : Se ‘ery few trace gue! eure 
ples would on that occasion protler such a request. ly times” Dr. Wordsworth (conservative Anglican) on the 


After this manner, ot 7 e@s.—In what respect ou- other hand remarks ad Matt. vi. 9: * Our Lord bere. by 
vws? (rotins: in hunc sensum. Calovius, Maldonatug, | this prayer (comp. the Benediction, Num, vi. 23; Deut 


: eats dia ion a . XXVi. 13) authorizes forme of prayer (and adopts petitions 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Mey er: in this MANNED, te ., thus already in use in Forms of Prayer among the Jews), and de« 


bricjly. De Wette: in these words, as a formuda of | livers a particular form of prayer to be used, and to serve 
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On the resemblance between this praver and 
ether Jewish prayers, comp. Heubner (p. 87), Tho- 
luck, and de Wette. “It derogates in no way from 
the Lord’s Prayer, that to a certain extent it em- 
bo lies ideas expressed in other Jewish prayers, since 
it was not a mere repetition of these forms. Nay, in 
the cirenmstances, it would have been surprising if 
every snch alusion had been avoided. But Wetstcin 
goes much too far in maintaining, ‘¢ofa Ace oratio 
ez formulis Hebreorum concinnata est” After Light- 
foot, Schu:teen, Wetstein, Drusius, Vitringa, Witsius, 
and Surenhusius have laid under requisition every 
conceivable parallcl passage, even from much later 
Jewish prayer books, the result of their learning and 
industry shows that only the first two petitions of 
the Lord's praver contain what, aiter all, amounts to 
no more than allusions to well-known Old Testament 
or Sfessianic ideas and expressions. Besides, it is 
quite possible that the Jews may have borrowe:! 
even these from the Lord’s Prayer.” De Wette.—Nor 
shoul it be forgotten that the characteristic features 
of this prayer cunsist in the brevity and distinctness 
of its petitions, in their order aud succession, and 
lastly, in their fulness and comprchensiveness. 

With reference to the criticism of the ext, Ols- 
hausen remarks: “The doxology at the close is un- 
duubtedly of later origin, and added for liturgical 
purposes. It first appears ia the Constit. Apost., 
where it reads, 67. oon értiy n Bagtrcra eis aiwvas. 
*Auny. But its meaning is so deep and so much in 
accordance with the spirit of the prayer, that it must 
have orizinated at a period when the genuine spirit 
of the apostolic Chureh still prevaile.. It is want- 
ing in Codd. B.D. L. (Z.), and in many others, as 
shown by Griesbach, But it occurs already in the 
Peshito, where, however, it may be an interpolation, 
Similarly the petitions, yernintw 74 OeAnua gov as 
€v ovpavep Kwai eri (ras) ys, and adda pooar Nuas awd 
Tat wovnpod, are wanting in the text of Luke. They 
are not found in B. and L., nor do they occur in the 
ollest of the Fathers—such as Origen, who expressly 
mentions the omission, But it does not follow that 
thes are spurious in the praver as given by Matthew. 
In all likelihood, Luke simply abbreviated the ac- 
count.” Similarly, some read only wdrep in the 
opening address.—On the transposition of the second 
and third petitions in Tertullian, see Dr, Nitzsch in 
the “ Stelen nad Aritiken” for 1830, iv. 846. 

After Augustine and Luther, the nrmber of the 
petitions has been fixed at seven, But Chrysostom, 
and after him the Reformed Churches, enumerate 
only siz. It cannot be denied that the petition, ‘ De- 
liver us from evil,” expresses more than that, “ Lead 
ue not into temptation,” and in this respect tt may 


es apattern for the subjeet and order of our desires and pray - 
ers and therefore as acide for our practicn”—There is trath 
here on beth sides, ‘This matehless prayer was undoubtedly 
given borh as a form to be ricbtly, 7 4. devoutly and reve- 
fentiy nased on all proper oceasions (comp. the A« yeET € 
tn Lake xi. 2)and as a mode! forall other pravers. The for- 
mer abuse of the Lerd’s Praver as an empty formula oft re- 
pested withont devotion and profit inthe Roman Chureh 
(henee Lrither estled jt the greafedt martur)y led some sec- 
tien= of Protestantism te the opposite extreme of neglect of 
Cis shortest and aehest, simplest and deepest of all pravers 
ever uttered by umn or ansel, the perfeet: model prayer 
alice eon'd only proceed from the dips of the Son of God, 


Pr. Thomas Seott tas hit the right medbim jn the following ; 


pow: 7 Lt may often be [betters it undoubtedly ds] proper 
te use the very words, but it is not alwaves necessary, for 


we donot find that the apostles thns uscd dt: but we onght | 


always to pray afer the aetuner of it. that is, with that re- 
werence, humility. serfousness, confidence in God, zeal for 
His ciory, love to umakind, suomission. and moderation in 
tea:poral, and camestness about spiritual things, which itin- 


| 
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be regarded as a separate petition, On the other 
haud, however, it must not be overlooked, that the 
word aA Aa connects the two parts of one and the 
same petition.* Besides, svimbolieallvy, we should 
expect to find the number six rather than seven—the 
former being expressive of mental labor, the Litter oa 
holy rest. Viewed as a sacred number, six is always 
followed by a seven, which snms up the whoie; just 
as in this case the six petitions are summed up i 
the doxology, or orizinally in the close of the sixth 
petition, or in the continuous inward prayer of be 
lievers,—concerning which Luther rightly says, “ The 
Christian prays a never-ending Lord's prayer.” 

Ver. 9, Our Father, rdtrep nuwy.—Although 
the spiritual experience of adoption sprung from the 
atoning death of Christ on the cross, it was from the 
first implied in Chrisvs message of recunciliation.— 
Who ast in the heavens, ¢y trois ovpavois. 
The words show the infinite aifference between this 
and every other human relationship of a similar kind; 
Our Father te heaven » not a weak, helpless, carth- 
ly parent (comp. ch. vii, 113 Eph. iii, 15; iv. 6). 
The expression also indicates the place where the 
elory of God dwelleth (Isa. Ixvi. 1; Acts vil, 65, 56, 
ete.), but without the limitations of the Old Testa- 
ment—not in heaven, but in the heavens, Finally, it 
is both a symbol of the contrast between the glory, 
the purity, the infinitude, and the unchangealleness 
of heaven and this world, and of the riches of God, 
and the source whence the kingdom of heaven de 
scended upon earth, 

Thy name.—The expression refers neither to His 
Divine being, nor to His perfeetions; as in that case 
the petition, “ //alowed be Thy name,” would be un 
intelligible, What is holy cannot be mate holy. 
The “name of God” is the innpress of His being 
upon the human mind, the manitestacdion of Hfis be 
ing in the world; hence nearly equivalent to religion 
as based upon Divine revelation, Comp. 1 Pet. ui. 
15: *Sanetify the Lord God in yeur hearts.” 

Ver. 10. Thy kingdom.—The kingdom of hea: 
ven. As Christ announces and intvoduces the king: 
dom of heaven, so His people are to pray tor, and to 
anticipate it. The import of the expression, “ king: 
dom of heaven,” appears, 1. frum its contrast to the 
symbolical kingdom of heaven under the O. T. the 
ocracy; 2. fromits contrast to the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Other explanations: The spread of Christian. 
itv (Kuinvel); the victorious development of the 
Christian Charch (Tholuck). But these are oniy im 
dividual phases; the grand fact is the kingdom = of 
heaven in its spiritual reality, which includes both 
time and eternity.+ 

As in heaven,—i. ¢., in absolute purity anc per 
fectness, as apparent in the obedience of the angels, 
comprehensive expresstons.”? Comp, also the retnarks of 
Ad. Clarke, and Dr. D) Brown ad doc.—P. 3.) 


* (Alford takes astmilar view: “@AAQ must not be taken 


as equivalent to ef b€ un, q. da. Shut tf thou dost, delivery 
ete.: but is rather the opposition to the former clause, and 
forms in this sense butone petition with it lavage not 
into conPict with ert, but rather deliver (id) its Avym i: 
ditogether” In neother view, however. as expressivg the 
deep desire of all Christian hearts to be delivered frosa ad 
evil... these words form a seventh and most utfeeting pett 
tien, reaching far bevond the last.” So uiso DD. Brown ad 
lor. —P. 8.) 

t( Alferd: “*Tuy Kinepow’ here fs th: fulness of tire 
accomplishment of the hingdem of God, so ofte . spoken of 
in prophetic seripture; and by implication ail that) process 
of events Which lead to that accomplishinent, Meyer ia obs 
jecting to all ecclesiastical and spiritual meanings of * Thy 
kingdom, forgets that the one for witteh he contents exelu 
sively, Che Mewianic kingdom, dees in fact inciude or im 


sulestes; svolding vain repetitions, and using grave und | ply them all."—?’. 3.) 


[2d THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Ver. 11. Our daily bread,—épros,like om>, 
the requirements of daily life-—Tov é@wiovatoy 
occurs again in Luke xi. 3, but nowhere else.  Ex- 
Pianations :—1. The nourishment necessary for sub- 
Bistence, odaia.’ So Orizen and many others. “ This 
explanation [zavs Mevcr] has led to the inaccurate 
rendering, ‘daily bread? (the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Luther, ete.) Meyer objects that: ovdia does not 
mean subsistenee, but being or existence, But surely 
the subsistence of a man consists in the preservation 
of his human being. 2. Jerome and Zwingli: “ Ejpin- 
sion, hoe est supersubstantialm petamus, plus de ani- 
me ciho, quam corporis sollicil.” Of course it were 
a mistake to apply the passage, with Olshausen and 
some of the Fathers, to spiritual nourishment exclu- 
sively, or even to the Encharist. Manifestly, our 
Lord alludes to daily bread—orly not to merely ma- 
terial bread, destined for the sensuous part of man 
alone. Man requires earthly bread; the Christian, 
Christian bread, yet not) supersensuous, but adapted 
to all the parts of his being, which implies, above 
all, heavenly and spiritual nourishment. 3. By some 
the word is identified with émiovaa, dics crastinus— 
fo-morrow’s bread. So the Arabic and Ethiopian ver- 
sions, Scaliver, Mever, ete. (Jerome: in Eevangelio, 
quod apllatur secundum Hebrieos, pro supersubstan- 
lial pane repert Mahar, “M2, ¢. e., to-morrow's 
bread.) But this explanation agrees not with onue- 
pov, nor with the statement in vi, 34 Explaining it 
as referring to bread suitable to our being, we in- 
clude in the term the idea of what is required for 
our daily subsistence, corresponding to wan cmp 
(“ food convenient for me”), in Prov, xxx. 8. * 


Ver. 12. Debts, dge1AHuara, —equivalent to 
racanréuara, regarding them either in the light of 
Doputation, or of one’s own conscicnee, 

As we forgive.—'0Os expresses neither the 
measure (Baumzarten-Crusits) nor the ground of for- 
giveness (wun, Fritsche, Mever), but indicates the rela- 
tion to our feelings of conciliation toward our neighhor ; 
the assurance of our own forgiveness being connect- 
ed with and regulated by our vow of rea:liness to for- 
give our neighbors, We feel assurance in Thy for- 
giveness, perceiving within ourselves a readiness to 
forgive others, which Thou hast immlanted; and we 
pray for forgiveness while vowing, under a sense of 
this gracious experience. 

Ver. 13. And lead us not into temptation.— 
A dificult passaye: lL Beeause God does not tempt 
man, James i. 155 2. because man should not shrink 
from trial, Henee some have taken eis me pecy, others 
eis, andothers mec paguos, in anemphatie sense. 
But the “temptation” here spoken of is only a trial 
inercased by the guilt which had formerly been con- 
fexsed as a debt; and the prayer, “ Lead ua not,” 
is siiaply a consequence of the petition for forvive- 
ness, Let us not experience in intense temptations 
the consequences of our guilt, ete. (comp. L. Sesre, ii. 
2, p. 615). The popular sense is, that God may pre- 


* (Alford takes émiovaios likewise in the sense: proper 
for our sustenance, after the analogy of émiryauos, ft sor 
marriage, emdopmios, fit for the banquet, and considers it 
equivalent to Ta émitnSera Tov TwHuaTos in Tames ii 16 
(rendered fn Syrise transt by the same word). Tle also 
thinks we may safely understand the expression spiritually, 
of the bread of life, provided We keep in the foreczround its 
pe ary physical meaning, and view the other as involved 
Woirmpleation im that. The Angliean Catech. inderstands 
the daily bread to mean “all things that be needful for our 
touls and bodies’ Ou the different explanations, scé espe- 
Wally Thuluck, Meyer, and Couant.—¥. 8.) 
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serve us from such temptations as might lead us ina 
sin (ch. xxvi. 415 1 Cor. vii. 5); or else that God 
would, with the temptation, give a way of escape, 1 
Cor. x. 13. 

But deliver us from evil, fica: nuas.— 
The full sense of both these petitions can only be 
understood if we bear in mind the literal meaning of 
eiamepery and piupoui—to carry in, and to pull ont, 
The expres-ion, pulling out, or delivering, imp! leg 
bondave and inability. A ) rTav wornvot EX 
planations: 1. 6 woenpos, the Evil One, the Devil 
So the older commentators, Erasmus, Beza, Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche, Mever. 2.75 wovnpor, So Augustine and 
Tholuek, after John xvii. 15; Rom. xii. ©; 2 Thess, 
iii, 8. 3. From evil, ormisery. Luther.—If by wompor 
the power of darkness is meant, as manifested in the 
kingdom of darkness, it would include not only that 
kingdom itsclf, but also its author, and even Hs out- 
ward and temporal consequences. Such is undoubt- 
edly the meaning of the tert. “The whole sphere 
and bearing of the mweipacpoi,” Tholuck, 


For thine is the kingdom.—This doxology is 
traced back to 1 Chron, xxix. 11.—2 Tim. iv. 18 may 
be regarded ag containing the germ of this liturgical 
addition to the text, although, according to Stier, it 
only serves as an evidence of the genuineness of the 
passage in Matthew. The words show that the ful- 
ness of God, or His majesty, forms the desis, the 
soul, and the aim of the whole praver. On the foen- 
dation of the kingdom of power, which rests in God's 
might and appears in His glory, the kingdom of grace 
is to be unfolded and pertected. [See (dada. ] 


Amen, 728 certainly, truly.—This certainty is de- 


rived from the call and faithfulness of God (73998), 
Christ introduces His most solemn statements with 
this word; and with it believers close their prayers, 
in sign and testimony that all human faithtulness and 
human certitude springs frem the faithfidness of 
God. This word, Amen, has its great history In bib- 
lical theology, in the Divine services of the Church, 
and in the lives of believers, But at the close of 
the Lord’s Prayer, “ the Amen of every praver antick- 
pates that of the world.” (stier.) 


Ver. 14. For if ye forgive men. Comp. Mark 
xi, 25.—An explanation of the fifth petition, specially 
important in this place, as showing that forgiveness 
and readiness to forvive were among the leading 
ideas in the Lord’s Prayer. This was all the more 
necessary, as the Lord could not yet speak of the 
work of redemption which He wag about to accom, 
plizh. De Wette is rightin observing, that the cirenm. 
stance of His not adverting to it, is itself an evidence 
of the authenticity of the Lerd’s Praver.—Ta rapea- 
ateuara avrav, After Cod, D. and other witnes-ea, 
Tischendorf has omitted these words, though without 
sufficient reason, 


Ver. 16. When ye fast.—This refers primarily 
to voluntary or private fasting, Luke xviii, 12 But 
it equally upplies to the great Panna public fast, Lew, 
xvi. 29. “ By the law of Moses, the Jews were enjoirred 
to fast on the Day of Atonement from one evening to 
the following (Lev. xvi. 20), Tradition prescribed 
similar fasts in auturonif the latter rains did not Pad 
or if the harvest was threatened (Zuanith, p. vii, 
$8). To these we have to add a number of extra. 
ordinary fasts, The Pharisees regarded the practic 
as meritorious, and fasted twice (Luke xvii. 12), oF 
even four times, in the week,—muking their appear. 
anee in the synagogue, negligently attired, pale »nn@ 
sad, in order to exhibit their superior ascetic sanctity 


s 
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before the people.” Won Ammon.—It was the prac- 
tics to wear mourcaing-dresses when faeting, Zn vIpw- 
TH, Luke xxiv. 17; Gen. xl. 7, —Disfigure, ¢ oa vi- 
(ery, with ashes and dust, Isa. Ixi. 38. Here a figura- 
tive expeession for the myournrul gestures and the: neg- 
lected UR as of the head and beard.—* There 
is a phy upoa the words, apardvvor and gavac:. 
They make their faces unappearable, that they May 
appear, unto men.” So Mever, who also sugyvests 
that the expression alludes to the covering of the 
face, as in 2 Sam. xv. 80; Esther vi, 12. 

Ver. 17. Anoint thine head.—In the East, it 
Was customary tu anoint the head when going toa 
fast, in upposition to the deportment observed on 
fast days. Henee the advice inust not be taken liter- 
aliv. Of course, the opposite disstinulation cannot 
hive been enjoined. Our outward appearance when 
fasting is to betoken spiritual triumph and rest, 
which elevates above mere outward abstinence. 

Ver. 18. In secret.— Ev to xputais [twice for 
the fest ree. ev te xpurt@.|—So Lachmann and Tis- 
chen.lort after B.D. The word does not again occur 
la the New Testament, but is several times found in 
the Septuagint. [This note belongs properly to the 
critical notes below the text.—P. 8. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The one radical perversion of religious life 
consist+ in the desire to appear before men, Spirit- 
ual relicion has, indeed, its outward and beecoining 
etpressiou,—chichy, however, in the meck and de- 
Fout worsnip of the Caurch, where the piety of indi- 
Vilual believers is lost to outward view. The worship 
i the Church is, s0 to speak, the shadow in which 
the harnility and meckness of the individual worship- 
per tin-ls shelter and protection. 

Hence perversion of relizious life first manifests 
iteelf in separatism of worship, which gradually in- 
trudea upyn the worship of the Chureh, and ultimately 
perverts it, The consequences of this speedily appear 
in the three departments of practical piety. Thus, 
Instead of charity toward our neighbors, we have re- 
lizious self-righteousness on the one hand, and _reli- 
gious idieness on the other—a show of kindness, and 
a corresponding spirit of mean dependence.  Simi- 
larly, the worship of God assumes the torm of length- 
ene peayers and tedious processions without devo- 
tion, While asceticism degenerates into hypoeritical 
fasts and monastic extravayanees. But if, in our re- 
‘igion, we consciously and purposely aim after mere 
extermalisin and show, we enter upon a course of 
Wpoerisy, setding up in our outward forms a coun- 
terfcit of whatis sacred. The commencement of this 
false reigionism consists in painful service and out- 
Word works. Although a oman may at that stage 
euil set Giod before hii, it is only in an external mian- 
ner, In worshipping hi: n, be no longer has regard to 
tae ae rracter and the love of Go 1 beeause he realizes 
nor that Gol bas regard to his ‘affections and state 
Oo hesri. Hels only anxious that God should have 
rorucl to his work, and fis service, just as he has 
only resard to the work of God and the reward of 
Goi; and as he regards this reward as merely exter- 
pl, dike his own work, he eradually comes to seek it 
enone men, Hisexternalivin now leads bin to merge 
Lis ti.b in the opinion of men. Henee the outward 
Rhow which ranvks the second stave of religious per- 
version. His creat object now is to let his benefi- 
eenve, his pruyera, and his fists appear as tully and 
as pompoulsly as possible. From tiis spiritual vride 
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and spiritual servility the transition is easy to the 
‘third stage, which is that of deception and i imposition, 

when the hypocrite conceals his harduess of heart 
| under the musk of beneficence, his coldness and dead- 
i ness under that of singular devotion, and his love of 
ithe world and lustfulnesa, with the corresponding 
Wonk: of darkness, under that of asceticism, 

2. A piety w hich primarily tends to externalism 
and show, is not only falsehood but folly. Tt may 
be compared to a root growing upward, The proper 
and genuine tendency of religion is iniward, to secrecy 
—to that God who rules in the seeret sanetuary of 
spiritual life. Tenee also Christ urges in so strenne 
ous terms the importance of this matter. Let bene 
ficence remzin a secret of our right hand-—a shame- 
faced and holy affeciion—an act of genuine pity, from 
which we immediately pass without sclt-complacency, 
Let trne prayer be concealed in our closet, and leé 
us shut the door behind us, Let sincere fasting be 
eoncealed under the cheerful garb of holy festivity, 
This concealment is necessary, because une picty 
consists in full self-surrender to God, leading us to 
seek His, not ours; and because we cherish the firm 
contidence, that the Lord will own openly, by Hia 
leadings and by His blessings, in the domain of mora’ 
and of public life, in the kingdom of heaven here, 
and yet more hereatter, whatever is done in and for 
His name, and that He will in His own time ‘and way 
attest both its reality and its value. Thus the root 
spreads deep in the earth where no human eve sees, 
in the assured hope that it shall spring all the hich- 
er, and spread all the more richly, in measure as its 
life is hid beneath the ground. 

3. In this instance also the Lord sets before His 
disciples a picture which reflected [fis own life. In 
the gracious dispensation @f His benetits, He alike 
removed the occasion of mendicancey and avoided the 
pomp of spurious kindness. By His intercession, 
Ife restored the life-tree of humanity, by restoring 
its root, and planting it in good soil, even in God, So 
also He fasted and renounced the world ag the Bride 
groom ot the Church,—thereby and therein leying 
anew the foundation of true enjoyment and peace. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Outward manifestations of piety, genuine and 
spurious: 1, Genuine, if springing from within, and 
an evidence of what is within: or if in them man 
such God, lives in God, and desires to glorify God; 
2. spurious, if in contrariety to the state of the heart, 
if carried on to the detriment of our inner man, or 
leading to his ruin; Jastly, if man seck his own 
elory in divine things. —Trne and false cntward tmnani- 
festitions : l. Truc, —the destiny of Adam ; false,— 
the fall, 2. >». True, —Christ? sudvent ; false,—the stute 
of the world at the time. Acknowledged by God 
as trie,—the bride of Christ ; condemned as talse in 
the final jude:vent,—the Babylonish harlot.—liow 
false appearances have rendered lite hollow, and how 
they threaten to render hollow the lite of the Caurch, 
Spiritual yanity tending toward spiritual pride, and 
thus exposine incn to greatest danger, But if we 
have sounded the depths. “of lite, we will not become 
giddy onits heights.—Extern: visi in individual tmeme 
bers of the Chureh may vive rise to externalism in 
'the Chureh, or to carnal chiliasm: 1. Proof from 
| history, — the Pharise-s were ns and vet 

they crucified the Lord of glory; 2. from the natuie 
| of the thinz,—when many are seized with the spirit 
| of externalism, they will be anxious to form a Chueh 
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preten:ling to outward perfectpess, but which in re- 
aliry is only a Chureh of outward appesrance 3 3. 
from the diversity of this morbid externaiism in the 
Chureh: with some itinanifests itself in works ; with 
others, in devotions; with otuers, in pretended asceti 
cism.—Make sure that vou give yourself wholly to 
God, and in due time He will own you.—-Take care 
of the root; and the leaves, the blossoms, and the 
fenit will appear in due season.—In what way may 
art, with its fair appearanes, be rendered subservient 
to Christian truth 9—Hypocrisy is religious ieee 
ing.—Whatever we may have or wani, let us eschew 
anything like relizious comedy in the Church.—W ho 
can dispe nse with false appearances? 1. He who 
firmy trusts in the living God. He who sincerely 
cleaves to the truth. 3. IIe who patiently waits cor 
the day of the appearing of the Lord.—Let us exhitit 
before men, not our own riiveousness, but the light 
which we have received from the Lord.—The three 
great virtues of hypocrites are only splendid vices.— 
The three great graces of saints are scereis with the 
Lord.—Piety seeking coneealment in its principal 
outwerd manifestations: 1. The open hand; 2. the 
door of the closet shad, 3. the countenance open, 
yet veilod.—The right band in its wonderworking, or 
our benvficence restoring the poor.—Pure benefi- 
cence: pure poverty.—The door of the closet sug 
yet open: 1. Open to God, clesed to the world; 2. 
open to any one who would join us in praver, closed 
to mere idlo onlookers; 3. open to the kingdoin of 
heaven, closed to the ‘kine m of darkness.—True 
prayer ‘will everywhere find a closet.—True fasting a 
joyous renunciadon of the world.—The Father w ‘hho 
secs in secret, and the open reward.—The reward 
which man takes to himself: 1. A theft; 2. a rob- 
bery; 8. a self-deception —The reward which God 
bestows: 1. a reward of grace; 2. a reward of love ; 
8. a spiritual reward; 4. a reward of eternal Hfe.— 
The progress of lvpocrisy : 1. Service of works, when 
min loses sient of the character and the love of God 
whom he serves, and forgets or denies that the God 
whom he serves looks to the heart and affections of 
him who offers worship. 2. Mere outward service, 
where externalism takes the place of real service, and 
yet even nrotessed externalisin is rendered impossible 
by a show of service. 8. Service of sin, when devo- 
tion, becomes a lie, which is speedily overtaken by 
judgment. —Progress of piety fromm concealment to 
open manifestation: 1. It is a seeret between the 
Lord and the hearts of believers, hid from the eyes 
of the world, 2. The light which proceedcth from 
Him who is invisiie, shines through the hearts of 
believers into the world, and becomes manifest there. 
8. The divine life fully manifested in the great day of 
revelition, 

The Lord’s Prayor, as the prayer of Christian 
believers. —The Lori’s Praver a precious jewel, which 
reflects the light of Christimity: 1. The te: whing of 
the Gospel; 2. the life of the Lord; 3. Ms grace ; 
4. the discipline of the Spirit of Christ ; 5. the power 
of the new life; 6. the history of the kingdoin of 
God.—The Lord's Prayer, as expressing our adoption 
and reconciliation: 1. There the promises of God and 
Gur requirements meet; 2. there the ways of God 
and our waystneet ; 3. there the Amen of God responds 
to our Amen.—The sad state of Christendom, as ap- 
pearing in connection with the Lord’s Prayer : 1. It 
was intended against vain repetivons, and hag itself 
become a mere formula ;* 2. it was intended to obviate 


* (Henee Luther somewhere calls the Lord's Prayer 
“the greatest msrtyr."—P. 3.) 
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all discord, and has become the shibboleth of many 
a separation.*—The three portions of the Lords 
Prayer: The address—the petitions—the conelusion. 
—* Our Father who art in heaven ay the true in 
ward posture of him who addresses God.—The Lord’s 
Praver viewed as an intercession.—The ie 
“ Our Father,” so simple, and vet so Ovels . dufie 
nitely easy, and yet infinitely difficult ; Sec yet 
super natural ; 3. humble, vet exalted + 4. the com 
mencement and the conclusion of all praver.—-S! tn 
render to God, as implying our acceptance of tia 
singdom of heaven : 1. The first three petitions ex- 
press, that while surrendering ourselves co God, we 
own and seck His kingdom ; 2. the last petitions, 
that while owning and secking Tis kingdom, we sur 
render ourselves to Him.—'The name of God consti. 
tutes the first objeet of our petitions; 1. From ita 
glory; 2. from the dishonor which men cast upon it 3 
3. from its sanctiication.—The name of Grod includ- 
ing and opening up the whole kingdom of heaven.— 
If you would have the name of God hallowed in the 
world, see that vou first hallow it in vour cwn hearts 
—Learn to know the name of (rod ; or, how readest 
thou? how seekest thou? how knowest thou? what 
belicvest thou ? how stands it win thy learning and 
with thy teaching 2—“ Zhy FN oheDe come: 1. That 
the Old Testament, both in its law and in its tvpes 
may be fultilled ; 2. that the kingdom of darkness 
may be destroved ; 3. that the three-told kirgdom of 
grace, of power, and of glory may be maniicsted— 
The peiition, “ Thy kingdom come,” a missionary 
prayer.—aA prayer for the final reconciliation of state 
and Church in’ the perfect kingdom of heaven.—Is 
both your ruling and your obeying in coniormity 
with thi is fundamental principle 2—“ Tha will be 
done,” ete.: 1. Filialness of this petition: 74 will 5 
2. lintility of this petiion: en earth > 3. botdnera 
of this petition: a8 in hearen.—Are your will and 
conduct regulated by this principle ?—The threc first 
petitions viewed, 1, as the premise descending trem 
heaven to earth—Thy name in heaven, Thy hipedom 
between heaven and earth, Thy will oa earth: "2. ag 
a sacrifice ascending from earth to heaven—the sun 
render of our own name, of our own power, and of our 
own will.—As exhibiting, with increasing clearness 
and powcr, the union of heaven and earth: the rev- 
elation of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.—" Gore us this day our daily bread.” Apyare 
ently one of the smallest, yet one of the greatest 
peiitions. T. Smallness of the pedtion: 1. We ask 
what most men already possess; 2. we ask it only 
for the small circle of those around our table; 3. we 
ask only daily bread; 4. we ask it only tor to-day. 
II. Greatness of the petition: 1, We ask that carthly 
bread ou be converted into heavenly bread, or 
manna; 2. we ask that He would feed ail those who 
are in want; 5. we ask that He would meot the daily 
requirements of a waiting world; 4. we ask it ‘o-dvvy, 
and ever again, as iv.—The fourth petition as a vow 
lL. of sonsuip; 2. of trustfulness; 3. of labor; 4. of 


* (Dr. Lange alludes here .dore particniarly to the dif. 
forene a betwee n the German Lutherans, who provi “ Water 
unser’ Rather our” (whichis tlhe ancient term une core 
responds to the Ladin Puter moster) and the German Ree 
formed, who pray “Unser Vater “ Our Father,” which is 
the modern German and was used by Luther hitns: a in tie 
German version of the Bible. Matt. vi 93 Duke xi. This 
difference, insignificant as it fs. has often’ been exas ern: ed 
and been a cause of alienation of feeling and disturbar ce in 
devotion So, also, the Lord's Supper, inte snded to be a sicred 
feyst of love and union with Christ and His people, liss ins 
nucently beeome the occasion of te wost bilicr Lucolug cal 
pblriles.—L. 5.] 


CHAP. VL 1-18. 


titude; 5. of kindness.—Praver before meals in 

ts wider sense: 1. A prayer of the husbandman ; 2. a 
prayer for our ordinary calling; 3. a prayer for our 
daily work ; 4. @ prayer in our distress ; 5. a prayer 
xnall our earthly wants.—This grace before meat in 
ts more restvicted sense.—Moderation and content- 
ment a fruit of trustfulness.—The prayer of content- 
ment.—True contentment proceeding trom a view of 
the hidden riches of God.—Hungering and thirsting 
after spiritual supplies will render us contented with 
our earthly supplies.—The praver of penitence : “ For- 
give us our debis:” 1, It realizes sin, and realizes it 
asadebt; 2. it realizes the burden of sin as a debt 
resting on mankind generally; 3. it realizes forgive- 
ness as a free grace and a free gift.—How true peni- 
tence arpears in the prayer of taith.—Assurance of 
forziveness calling forth the prayer, “ Forgive us.” 
—Forciveness and readiness to forzive cannot be sep- 
arated. Conneetion between the two: 1. Forgiveness 
makes us ready to forgive; 2. readiness to forgive 
inspires us with courage to seck forgiveness; 3. the 
epirit of forgiveness ever joins the two more closcly 
tozether.—He who cannot forgive man, cannot find 
forviveness with God: 1. Because he will not believe 
in furviving love; 2. because he will not act upon its 
irections.—In what seuse is it true that he who for- 
gives shall le iurgiven? 1. His forgiving is not the 
ground, but the evidence of his forgiveness; 2. his 
forsiving is an evidence that the forgiveness of God 
preserves him; 3. his forgiving shows the truth of 
his testimony, that there is forgiveness.—He who 
strictly reckons with his fellow-men in’ outward 
matters, cannot have experienced the gift of free 
grace in his inner life.—Forgiveness an‘ readiness to 
surrender all are inseparably connected.—“ Lead us 
got into temptation,”’—How our trials by God may 
become temptations to sin: 1. By the supervention 
of our own evil inclinations ; 2. of the world, with its 
allurements ; 3. of the great tempter himself.—Every 
temptation is at the same time a judgment for the 
past and a danger for the future.—LEven our neces- 
sary contact with a sinful world is a source of con- 
tinual temptation.—God tempteth no man (James i. 
15), vet may He lead us into temptation ; 1. Because 
He ads us, and temptationis in the way; 2. because 
He trics us, and temptation supervenes; 3. because 
He deals with us according to our faith, and tempta- 
tion exerts its power throuch our unbeliefi—The dark 
cloud which rests upon our future: 1. Not want, but 
ternptation; 2. not the enmity of the world, but 
its temptation; 3. not death, but again temptation,— 
Beeause we have, in our sinfulness, not trembled in 
anticination of danger, we must, when pardoned, 
treio! le: after the danger is past.—A pardoned sinner 
has only one fear left, which leads to genuine fear of 
Goi, but delivers from all other dread: 1. The fear 
of defiling the white garment, of losing the ring, of 
beinz excluded from the marriage feast. 2. This leads 
to true fear of God: he recognizes God everywhere 
even m the midst of temptation; he hides in pray- 
er unler the shadow of the Almighty; his love casts 
out fe-ar.—The courage and boldness of Christ’s sol- 
diers springs from their fear of temptation, just as in 
battle the courage which defies death springs from a 
culm view of the danzer incurred.—Perfect love cast- 
eth out fear.— Deliver us from evil.’—Along with 
the aniicipation of the last assault, the believer will 
aloo ofotain anticipation of final deliverance.—Decliv- 
erance in its threefold form:—at the commence- 
ment, in the middle, and at the end of our journey to 


beaven.—Deliver us from evil: 1. From sin here and | 
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hereafter ; 2. from evil here and hereafter.—The lnat 
petition the commencement of triumph.—The inter 
cession of the three [or four] last petitions. —Our 
confidence in prayer derived from the assurance that 
God is able and willing to help us.—The climax of 
our prayer is praise: ' Thine is the kingdom,” ete.— 
The kingdom of God in its threefold form: the king, 
dom of nature, of grace, and of glory.—The three 
fold manifestation of the power of God: creation, re 
demption (the resurrection of Christ), and final judge 
ment and glory.—Threefold manifestation of the 
glory of God: 1. The image of God glorified; 2. the 
Church of God glorified ; 3. the city of God glorificd 
(God all in all). — Aznen,” or calmness and assur. 
ance the fruit of prayer—The Holy Spirit alune 
grants the true Amen, in prophetic anticipation of 
the answer in peace.—The “ Amen ” as combining the 
promise of God and the vow of man.—Christ our Yea 
and Amen.—How in this prayer Christ, 1. Hallowa 
the name of God; 2, brings the kingdom of heaven ; 
3. reveals and fulfils upon carth the will of heaven; 
4. appears as the manna from heaven; 6. introduces 
pardon and peace ; 6. manifests Himself as the Shep- 
herd and Guardian of His people ; 7. as perfeet Save 
iour and Deliverer; and henee as the Burden of the 
new song of the redeemed.—Praver an outgoing of 
faith, through Christ, to God.—Prayer, or personal 
converse with God, is holy lovre.—The right relativn- 
ship of Christians toward their neighbors, toward 
God, and toward themselves.—To give—to give one- 
self, and to surrender*—is, in a spivitua!l scuse, to 
lend, to reevive, and to enjoy. 

Starke :—Jesus the Patron, the Advocate, and 
the Provider of the poor, John xxi, 5.—God lovetb a 
cheerful giver, and His righteousness endureth for 
ever, 2 Cor. ix. 7, 9; Prov. xxii. 9.—It is proof of 
the folly of men, that they seek honor of cach othee, 
John xii, 43; and not rather that they may fird go 
ceptance with God, Ps, xxxi. 8.—Our best works he 
come sin, if done only for the sake of appearance. —- 
Our alms form part of our treasure; he who does 
not hide it, seems like one anxious to have it stole 
Mark xii. 42-44.—Pray without ceasing, 1 Thess. v. 
17.—The praver of the righteous availeth much, if it 


be earnest, Ps. exlv. 18; James v. 16; but that of 


the hypocrite availeth nothing, Luke xviii, 10, 14.— 
We may everywhere find a place tor prayer, 1 Tim. 
ii. 8; Jonah ii, 2,3; but the prayer of the hypocrite 
is a lie wherever it be offered, Ps. 1. 16, 17.—Sintul 
intentions in the heart may destroy the most holy 
outward acts, Luke xviii. 10, 14.—Prayer presup- 
poses solitude, at least of the heart,—the most se 
eret place in the house of God which is within, where 
we should cluse the door behind us, even thouh it 
be in public prayer, or in the largest assembly, 2 
Kings iv. 4; Ps. xxvii, 3.— Queenel: Prayer requires 
heart rather than tongue, sighing rather than words, 
faith rather than reason, Mark xi. 23.— Wurtemberg 
Bible: Those brief ejaculatory prayerst sent up to 
heaven in few words, and which may be uttered even 
while engaged in our daily labor, are by far the rich- 
est and best, ch. xv. 25.—Quesned: Prayer is not ine 
tended to inform 4tod, but to set beture man his 
misery, to humble his heart, to awaken his desires, 
to kindle his faith, to encourage his hope, to raise 
his soul toward heaven, and to remind him that his 
Father, his home, and his eternal inheritance are 
above, Phil. iii, 20. 


* (In German: Geben, Hingehen, Anfnehen.—) 
t [Called by Luther: Aurze Slusegeletlein—) 
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The Lord’s Prayer.— Quesnel :—A king who 
himself draws up the petition which is to be pre 
sented, must surely take great pleasure in granting 
it, Isa. Ixv. 24; John xvi. 24.—It is not wrong for 
an unlettered Christian to make use of a form of 
prayer; but it is well to accustom ourselves to bring 
our wants before God in our own words.—Our heav- 
enly Father alone is to be worshipped, and no crea- 
ture, ch. iv. 10.—Jfaj. Harm,: The kingdom of God 
comes from heaven to earth, in order that earth may 
become heaven, None of us can ascend from earth 
to heaven, unless the kingdom of God have first 
descended. on us from heaven to earth, Luke xvii. 20, 
21.—Poor sinful man !—we are, so to sneuk, afflict- 
ed with spiritual impotence, so that we cannot come 
to the kingdom of God, but the kingdom of Grad 
must come to us, John vi. 44.—The will of God can- 
not be done unless we are willing, so much ag lieth 
in us, to deny the will of our flesh, of Satan, and of 
an evil world, Rom. xii, 21.—Our daily bread comes 
from God, and not by blind fortune, or by fate, Ho- 
Bea ii, 8.—Let us be satisfied with what is absolutely 
necessary, and not ask God for more than that, 1 
Tim. vi. 8; Prov. xxx. 8.—The ungodly receive their 
bread by the intercession of the saints, Gen. xli. 54. 
—The poor equally pray for the rich, and the rich 
for the peor.—If we are not ready to forgive, we only 
pray against ourselves, or inv oke wrath and ven- 
geance, “which God will execute upon us, even as we 
reserve vengeance against our neighbor, Sirach 
xxviii, 14,.—Tho life of the Christian a continual con- 
flict.—Maj. Harm.: Our comfort under all tempta- 
tions is this, that God is with us, that He sets 
bounds, and will make all things work together for 
pur salvation, 1 Cor. x. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 17.—We en- 
dure under temptation, not in our own nee but 
in that of God, 1 Cor. x. 13; 2 Pet. ii.  Tsa. xi. 
10-14.— Quesnel: Ah! how many snares are there, 
how many hindrances to what is good, how many oc- 
casions to sin, how many enemies of salvation, how 
much sorrow and misery! Ps. evii—Thou who 
temptest others to sin, who exposest thyself wan- 
tonly to temptation, or who in temptation fightest 
yet not with the armor of God, why wilt thou mock 
God by praying, “ Lead us not into temptation?” 1 
Pet. v.6; Eph. vi. 11.—Canst thou be afraid of 
death, and yet pray, “ Deliver us from evil ¥”—He 
has already delivered us from evil, He does deliver 
us, and He will perfectly deliver us, 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 
Cor. i. 10,—The honor of God shonld be the first 
and the last object of our prayers (Thy name, ete. ; 
for Thine is, ete.), Ps. Ixix. 31, exv. 1.—Spiritual 
fasting consists in ceasing from evil, Isa. lviii. 6, 7; 

and in temperance in all things, Luke xxi. 34.—The 
popish fasts are a constraint of conscience, a mock- 
ery, a hypocrisy, and a superstition, 1 Tim. iv, 8.— 
The more a sinner seeks to attract the attention of 
men, the further does God turn His compassion from 
him, Acts xii, 21, 23.—In order to be a sincere 


with Christ in Goa; 
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5.—The life of believers is hid 
but when Christ, who is their 
life, shall appear, they also shall appcar with-Him in 
glory, Col. iii. 8, 4; 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10.—Our good 
works, though done in secret, are not lost. 

Lisco :-—True righteousness : It consists not is 
appearance, but in reality and truth; its ohjeets are . 
not earthly, but heavenly ; it has respect to the judg. 
ment of God, not to that of man. ‘ Reference” 
God the sole motive of truly good works. 

Gerlach :-—A comparison: of this passage with 
ch. v. 16 shows that in this instance al-o our Lord 
teaches by contrasts. He unmasks seltislmess in all 
its forms, both when it conceals unbelief under the 
garb of humility and retirement, and when it exhib- 
its its fancied treasures to the view of men. It may 
be equally wrong in the sight of God to hide our 
good works (ver. 4) as to display them.—If you 
would have vour most ardent desire accomplished, 
pray, “ Thy will be done.”—The object of fasting ia 
to set us free from the power of the flesh and of the 
world; but if we employ it to further our worldly 
views, it will only serve to increase the gulf betweer 
God and our souls. 

Braune :—The address, Father, is also found Isa 
Ixiii. 16: “ Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Re 
deemer.” This was a temporary anticipation of 
the higher life of the Spirit of Christ in the prophet 
(1 Pet. i. 11). Thename, Father, awakens in us the 
sense of our relationship to God, the fecling of filial 
love and trust, We have received the spirit of adop- 
tion, Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6. 

Heubner :— Chri ssostom: If you have not heard 
your own prayers, how can you expect that God shah 
hear them ?—The will of God is in the first place His 
will with reference to us, which we are todo. The 
petition therefore means: Take away our own wi 
and let Thy will be my rule. But, further, the will 
of God also implies His purposes concerning us, 
Hence the petition means: Give us such a mind as 
to be sativtied with whatever Thou sendest, and never 
to murmur.—A Christian must learn also to have do- | 
minion over his body. 

Literature —¥r. Arnpt [of Berlin]: Zehn Pre. 
digten tiber das Gebet des Herrn, 1836; NIEMANN: 
Zehn Predigten iiber das Vater Unser, 1844.—| Also 
TERTULLIAN: De oratione (who cails the Lord’s 
Praver: Breviarium evangelti); Cyprian: De ora- 
tione Dominica; AVGUSTINE: De serm, Jf, ii, 4-8 ; 
Serm, 56-58; ORIGEN: Tlepl efy7s; GREGORY OP 
Nyssa: De oratione Dominica; Cyrut or JERUSA- 
LEM: Catech, xxiit.; Be. ANpDREWES (Anglican, whe 

calls the Lord’s Pray er “a compendium of faith’): 
Works, Oxf, 1841 sqq., vol. v., 850-476); the ex- 
planations of this Prayer in the leading Catechisms 
of Lutmer, Canvix, Heretnera, Westxixster, of 
TRENT, cte.; Lone (Germ. Luth.): Sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer 3 Wa. Ro Wittiams (Baptist): Leo 
tures on the Lor d's Prauver, New Yora, 1550.— 


a bulrush, Isa. Iviii. 


Christian, it is not necessary to hang our head like ; P. 5.] 


CHAP. VI. 19-84 13] 


4 Spurious worldliness of the Pharisees in their righteousness ; or, the Pharisees’ sharing of the cares of th 
heathen. 


Cuaprer VI. 19-34. 


( Vers. 24-34 the Pericope for the 18th Sunday after Trinity.) 


19 Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt 
20 [consume], and where thieves break through and steal: But lay up for yours-lves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrnpt [consumeth], and where 
21 thieves do not break through nor steal: For where your’ treasure is, there will your 
22 heart be also. The hght of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eve be single, thy 
23 whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness, If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great ¢s that 
24 darkness! No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and Jive 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve Wod 
25 and maimon. Therefore I say unto you, Take no [anxious] thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink;* nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
26 on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heav: 
27 enly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? Which of you 
28 by taking thonght can add one cubit unto his stature [age]? And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the lihes of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
29 neither do they spin: And yet I say unto yon, That even Solomon in all his glory was 
30 not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O 
31 ye of little faith? Therefore take no thonght, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
32 shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek:) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all tueso 
33 things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteonsness;* and all these 
34 things shall be added unto [to] you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for tho 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day zs the evil 
thereof. 


1Ver. 91.—Recepta: btuwy. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Fritzsche, Meyer, and Alford give the preference to oo", 


bhy treasure. —P. 8.) 
2 Ver. 25.—Lachmann 4, following Cod. B., etc., Tl wimre. The addition is omitted by tke later authorities and 


TMechendorf. 
® Ver. 23.—{Cod. B.: T. Sixasoovvny x. Thy Bacirelay avoir.) 


the idea that good works should be done only with 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL reference to Him who is invisible, to the conelusion 

expressed in ver. 33, that in all our aims and under- 

Connection.—Considerable importance attaches | takings the mind should be set upon the things of 

to the question as to the connection between this | eternity.” In our opinion (as expressed previously in 
and the preceding section. According to Strauss | the Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 619), the internal connection 
and others, the two are wholly unconnected. De | between the two sections appears from Matt. xxiii. 
W cette remarks: “ Hitherto the discourse proceeded | 14: “ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
apon a definite plan; but now the connection seems | crites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pre 
loose, and longer and shorter sayings follow each | tence make long prayer.” The fitlse spirituality of 
other.” Even Neander regards the verses under con- | these hypocrites arose from the worldly-mindedaess 
sideration as an interpolation of Matthew. Meyer | with which they are specially charged in the text, 
mi=ses only the connecting link with the preceding sec- | The external connection with the previous section 
tion, but maintains, against de Wette, the connection | lies in the relation between the wh @nvaupiCere, and 
of what follows, without, however, tracing it ont. | the adméxovow tov wicOdy ad’twv of vers. 2, 5, 16, 
[He adds, p. 154, that we must not confound the | Having shown how the Pharisees by their false spiritu- 
unity of the Sermon on the Mount with the unity of | ality sought to lay up for themselves treasures in a 
a@ modern sermon.—P, 8.{ Tholuck maintains, that | figurative sense, the Lord next exhibits their hypoe 
while in all probability this section belongs to the | risy and worldliness in seeking to gather treasures in 
context as yiven in Luke xii, 22-34, it is impossible | the literal sense. Thus far Tholuck is right in say: 
to deny that its position in the Gospel by Matthewis | ing that the admonition to lay up for themselves 
the cerrect one. “ The transition was natural from | treasures in heaven is closely comected with what 
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as formerly said about doing good works in secret, 
which the Father would reward openly. But that 

sur Lord refers to worldly-mindedness in the garb of 
hypocrisy, and not to ordinary world] y-mindedness, 
appears trom the expression, “ Ye cannot serve God 
and mainmon ;” and, again, from that most impor- 
tant declaration, “If theresore the light that is in thee 
be darkness,” ete. The history of ‘the Middle Ages, 
of monasticism, and of the hierarchy, has amply 
proved that false spirituality is closely connected with 
worldly-mindedness, long prayers with covetousness 
and ambition, almsviving with avarice, and tasting 
with feasting, Indeed, this love of the world, while 
apparently fleeing from it, is the characteristic feature 
of mouasticism. 

Ver. 19. Onaavpous, treasures.—Treasures 
of any kind, but roore closely defined by the addition 
of the term upon earth, and by the possibility of 
their heing corrupted by moth and rust, or carried 
away by thieveg The moth attaches itself prinei- 
pally to ae Which are not used, especially to 
precious robes of office. —Consumption, Bpwats 
(the Vulgate aud our authorized version render it 
rust, James v. § 2,3; Kuinoel and Baumgarten-Cru- 
itis refer it to a species of worms; Casaubonus and 
Others speak of a éy bia Suvi, hones ans Bowauvaa) ; 
a ceneral expression, but points primarily to provi- 
sions, to accumulations .of fueod and corn; while the 
breaking throuzh of thieves refers to the possession 
of wold and silver. The meaning seems to be, that 
everything which is passing away “has its own princi- 
ple of destruction, suited to its special nature, whe- 
ther vegetable, animal, or moral, In general, it ex- 
hibits. the vanity of all earthly possessions, and the 
unsatisfactory character of the enjuyments which they 
yield, Irrespective of their use, these possessions 
are dead, exposed to the moth, to consumption, and 
tu thieves,—to the organs of physical and moral an- 
nihilation, It searcely requires to be added, that the 
ple of these treasures, the Avwd of treasures, and 
the manner in which they are collected, are in’ this 
lustance equally of the earth, earthy. 

Ver. 20, Treasures in heaven.—Our attention 
is first directed to the place where genuine treasures 
are to he found, viz, heaven, where God reveals Him- 
self, and where all is eternal. The Arad of treasures 
ix in accordance with their place, or with heaven. 
Similarly, these treasures must be gathered in a hea- 
venly munner—bv kindness, by spiritual fellowship 
with ¢rod, by self-denial; in short, by a surrender to 
our Father who isin heaven, It is therefore quite erro- 
neous (with Chrysostom und others) to apply it to 
ahusviving, in the expectation of a heavenly reward. 
On the other hand, it may be necessary to remind 
those who, like Mever, seem to regard the kingdom 
of heaven as something external and future, that this 


‘heavenly life begins upon earth by faith. —The hea- 


venly possessions ure characterized according to their 
nevative advantages, where no moth doth corrupt, 
ete.; comp. 1 Pet. i. 4.—These words are also di- 
rected avainst the na anticipations of the Jews, 
especially of the Pharisees and scribes, 

Ver. 21. For where your treasure is.—Our 
*reasure, or dearest possession, forms the ideal on 
Wlich our affections are set, and in aecordar ce with 
which our feclings and desires assume shape. Hence, 
if our treasure is on earth, our heart will also be 
there, vur inclinations and desires will be carthly ; 
and, since thus is contrary to our heavenly destiny, 
the consequence must be eternal sorrow and shame. 
Butif the heart bas its treasure in beaven, its affee- 
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tions will also be directed thither, and it will be trans 
formed in accordance therewith. 


Ver, 22. The light of the body.—Connection 
Not: in order to fulfil this duty, you must “ preserve 
vour inner light or reason (Chrysostom: 6 vats) un 
dimmed ;” but: ye must preserve your mental eye 
undivided in its gaze. The Lord evidently alludes 
here to the Pharisees, whose attention and affections 
were divided between what was temporal and what 
was spiritual. Their state of mind is illustrated by the 
eve. The eve is the light of the body (lighted from 
the light of the sun). Everything now depends op 
a right condition of the eye. It must be awAous, 
i. €., sunple, in opposition to the wovnpds, or bad, 
spoiled eye. If the contrast between a healthy and a 
diseased eve were intended (in the sense of any ail- 
ment affecting it), it would have been otherwise ex- 
pressed, We conclude, therefore, that it refers to the 
contrast between proper sight and deceptive or 
double sight. ‘The word is never used to indicate 
healthy, Hence we might agree with Elsner and 
Olehausen in explaining it as azn eve which does not see 
dowble—double sight being a disease; and, with 
Quesnel, apply it as meaning, that it knows only one 
object of love—even Gud. But if we inquire what 
Hebrew word corresponded to the Greek term, we 
find that Aquila and the Sept. translate axAois for 
the Hebrew CM, WE9 = dAdKAnpos, which latter, like 
integer, is related to &rAots. Thus Theophylact ex. 
plains amrAovs and morvnpas by vyims and vorwdys.” 
Tholuck.—Rut we object to any translation of definite 
and distinet into more general terms, in order thus to 
give them a meaning which is not warranted by the 
context. The desire of serving at the same time 
God and mammon may be characterised as a moral 
double sight, as an evil eye, which is rightly desig- 
nated by “rovnpss in direct contrast to &rAors. But 
the eye is a@wAors, When it wholly, consciously, and 
calmly agrees with the state of the mind and heart, 
—when it is not wandering, and theretore not 
double-sighted nor untrue, and hence worse than 
blind. On the other hand, the eve is evil if it lose 
its power of perceiving, or begins to wander and 
miss the object set before it, Then the whole body 
will be full of darkness, or enveloped in night. But 
the darkening of the mind has more sad consequences 
than that of the body. J7 therefore—a conclusio a 
minori ad majus—the light that is in thee (the inward 
light) be darkness, ete. 


Ver. 23. The question as to the meaning of the 
light that is in thee, is of importance. Chry- 
sosiom: 6 vers, Calvin: Lumen vocat Christus ra- 
tiouem, quadiulacunque hominibus reliqua naet post 
lupin Ade, Beza, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Calov: 
* The eve which is enlightened by the word and 
Spirit of God.’ — Tholuck: That which is lett of the 
Divine imave in man, after John vill, 475 xviii, 873 
or, as Gerhard has it, damen nature, the ight of na- 
ture.—Mever: Reason, especially practical reasun.— 
The eapacity of the inner eye of reason to become 
the organ of knowledge is evidently here alluded to, 
although the expression has a more special meaning. 
It is not the inner eye itself, the vows, but the light of 
the inner eye, or the Old Testament revelation so 
well known by the Pharisees and seribes, which hac, 

y their carnal views, been perverted into crror.— 
If the bodily eve is blind, the danger is less, because 
| precaution will be used. The real peril lies in the 

eve seeing falsely or double, because in that case the 
Mi. slit of the sun will ouly serve to blind, which is 
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worse than utter darkness. The same holds true of 
the inner eye when it converts the light of revela- 


tion into a blinding and misleading light. This was 
the case with the Pharisees and scribes, They 


would have had God and a carnal Messiah,—they 
sould serve thé Lord and mammon. 

As the organ of light, the eye of the body is, so 
to speak, our light; occupying, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the place of the sun, and in that respect re- 
presenting the whole body, as if the whole body were 
an eve. This makes it also the organ and symbol of 
the inner eye, or of reason, by which the light of the 
spiritual sun is communicated to the inner life, and 
which, if healthy, converts the whole inner lite into 
a capacity of spiritual perception. But just as when 
the external eve is not simple or double in its sight, 
the outward light only serves to dazzle, so also in 
reference to the inner eye and the light of revelation. 
How great is that darkness! The history of 
pharisaical Judaism bas amply corroborated the truth 
of this statement. 


The inward eye is intended to be the eye of the 
heart. Eph. i. 18. The state of the heart and the 
state of the eve influence each other. If the heart is 
get on heavenly treasures, the eve must be directed 
toward the light. Comp. the biblical psychology of 
Beck, and Delitzsch. 

Ver. 24. No man can serve two masters.— 
Double sight of the spiritual eve ig both the cause 
and the consequence of duplicity in reference to 
the desires of the heart (James i. 8, avhp dipuyxos). 
But the Pharisecs, in their false spirituality, reduced 
it to a system, and deemed theniselves capable of 
combining the service of Heaven with their earthly 
inclinations. The Lord dispels in the text this delu- 
sion. Itis plain that no man can at the same time 
truly serve two masters. One of the two services 
must necessarily be merely outward, or, what is 
worse, one of the masters must be hated or despised, 
—hbecuuse true service presupposes love and attach- 
ment. But why. two examples ? Meyer: “ He will 
either hate the one and love the other, or else hold 
to the oue and despise the other.” This commenta- 
tor correctly reminds us that, ag in other places, so 
here, uiceiy and ayaway must nave their full mean- 
ing, and not be interpreted by posthabere and pre- 
Jerre, as de Wette and others propose. But then 
there must have been some special object for giving 
twoinstancesa. Perhaps the difference between them 
may lie in this, that the real master cannot be de- 
apised, but may be hated, since he must be respect- 
ed, and it is impossible to get away from him. But 
if the real master is loved, the servant will hold to 
him and despise the usurper, who has no real claim, 
and from whose power it is possible and easy to with- 
draw. The application of this to spiritual life is 
plain. Man can have only one master, or only one 
highest good and principle of life. But if he choose 
the world as his highest good, and, along with the 
worship of the true “God, attempt the service of an 
tol, he must decide for himsclf. First, however, let 
him olearly understand that he cannot at the same 
tirne serve two masters, and that, in attempting this 
double service, he can only be a traitor and a hypo- 
erite. 

Mammon.—Probably mammon was origi- 
paily not the name of a mythological deity, but was 
gradually imaported into my ‘thology from common life, 
in @ manncr similar to that in which the tertn is still 


employed. Bretschneider:“ Mauwvas, Hebr, 51'2's, 


‘fortasse significal id, cut confiditur, ut Sept, MIPS 


Isa, xrriti, 6, Onouvpodbs, Ps, rrzvii. 3, rAOUTOP 
reddiderunt, ‘vel eat, ut mulli putant, nomen Idoli Sy 
rorum et Pwenorwn, 1.9. Plutos Grecorum.” Au 
gustine remarks on this passage: “ Congruit et pu 
nicum nomen, nam lucrum punice Mammon dicitur.” 
“ Money, in opposition to God, is personified and re 
carded as an idol, somewhat like Plutus, although it 
cannot be shown that such an idol was worshipped.” 
—Olshausen. 

Luther: To have money and property is not sin 
ful, provided it become not thy master, but remain 
thy servant and thou its master.* 

Ver. 25. Take no thought.+—Connection. Anx- 
iety, which is distrust of God, is the source of ava- 
rice. Accordingly, the following sins follow each 
other in regular genealogy : 1. Anxious care, distrust 
of God, commencement of apostasy; 2. avarice, and 
service of mammon, along with spurious and merely 
external service of God; 3. hypocrisy, and further 
development of external service into religious parade 
before men.—Again, anxious care itself springs from 
evil inclination and vanity, from worldliness (What 
shall we eat, ete. 9),—which marks the beginning of 
apostasy from God. The word wepiuvav, to “take 
thought, denotes not merely “anzious care” (de 
Wette), which would be a tautology, but inordinate 
or solicitous concern or grief bey ond our immediate 
wants, calling, or daily occupation; hence it is in re- 
ality to weaken one's hands in prospect of the work 
before us, or the direct opposite of carefulness. From 
its nature, care extends eis Thy avpiov, ver, 34.—By 
its solicitude the heart becomes divided, which is 
hinted in the word pepruvav (Tholuck).—T 7 pux, 
in reference to the soul as the principle of physical 
life.—Is not the /ife more ?—Ile who has given the 
greater will also give the less.—Solicitude is entirely 
at fault; Christ teaches us to reason,—God gave me 
life, which is the greater; therefore also, ete. 

Ver. 26. The fowls of the air [literally: the 
sky or heaven].—s"227 532, which fly along 
the heavens,—+t. ¢., appear separated from earth aud 
its provisions, and yet fly so cheerily; like the lily, 


he eame tdea is expressed by St. Jerome fn loc.? 
“Non dixit (Dominus), qui habe? divitias, sed qui serrit divide 
tits: qui divitinrum servus est custodit ut sercua;s qui sere 
Vitutls excussit jugum, Gistribuil eas ut dominus. —P. 8.) 


+ (Mh uepiuvartre: Take not thought, be not con- 
cerned about, care not for, be not solicitoua, be not dise 
tracted (from ueot(w). Enzlish interpreters cencrally take 
the word thought of the Com. E. Vers. fo the old English 
sense for solicitude, anrtousa care (Bacon and Shakspesre¢ 
e.g. “Queen Catharine Parr died of thought”), lines 
Campbell and others translate: ° Be not arorious”’ laying 
the stress wholly on the eacesa of care or solicitude, Joa, 
Appis. ALEXANDER, ad Matt, vi, 24: ° The ides of excess ts 
bere essential. so that ordinary thought or care is not exe 
cluded." Atrorp: “The FE. V » Lake no thought. does 
Not express the sense, but gives rather aid exagyeration of 
tie command, and thus makes it unreal and nugatory. In 


Luke xii. 29 we have ut) wetewp CeoOe.” But the prohi- 
bition has referenee rather to the future (comp. ver. 34: 
“Take no thought for the morrme”), and to all that exeecda 
our detual wants, a8 eXpressed in the petition: “Give us 
thie day our daily bread.” MRYER says: “Care is here 
cenerally understood emphatically of anrioua care (which 
the word docs not mean even in Sir, wxxiv. 1). but this fs aa 
arbitrary assumption, Jesus prohibits to his disciples ald 
coneern about eating, drinking, ete. (das Besorgtsein ere 
haup.” Yet some limitation is obviously sucuested by 
ver. 34. a8 already remarked, and required by the nature of 
the case as well as the consistency of Seripture t aching, 
whieh plainly enjeius forethought and proper care in tem 
peral things, and condenins enly that care which springs 
from unbelie ne i doubt and distrust in Providence comp 
1 Tim. v. 0; 2 Thess. iii, 10; Jolin xi. 63 xili, 29.—P. 8.) 
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J2Io, which in its splendid apparel stands in the 


wnidst of a desolate and dusty plain. 

Ver. 27. Age [Com. Version: Stature], Aria. 
—There are two interpretations of this term: First, 
stature of the body ; Vulgate, Chrysostom, Luther [our 
authorized version, also Fritzsche, Conant]. Secondly, 
duration of life, age ; Hammond, Wolf, Olshausen, 
Ewald, Meyer [de Wette, Tholuck, Stier, Alford, J. A. 
Alexander, Dav. Brown]. Both translations are war- 
ranted by the use of the language, but the context is 
decidedly in favor of “ duration of life.’ For, 1. our 
Lord reters to the preservation or the prolonging of 
life: 2. the adding of a cubit to the stature were not 
something very inconsiderable, as igs implied in the 
text.*—A cubit (2 spans), a figurative expression, 
denoting that the duration of life has its fixed mea- 
sure. Similarly also the provision for our life is 
fixed. 

Ver. 28. Consider the lilies, cartauaéere 
ra xpiva.—Very significant, ag much as : learn to 
vnderstand, study the symbolical language of the 
lilies. 

Ver. 29. In all his glory, 30a, which may either 
mean his royal puinp,-or the pomp of his royal army. 

The word wepteBadero, which follows, is in favor of 
the first of these explanations. Solomon was to the 


\/ Jewish mind the highest representative of human 


| 


* glory (2 Chron. ix.'15). 


Ver. 30. The grass of the field, or every kind 
of herb,—among them the lilies, which adorn and are 
cut down with them. Dried grass and the stalks of 
Howers were used for beating ovens. ‘A number of 
beautiful flowers grow wild on the fields and meadows 
of the Promised Land,—among them the splendid pur- 
ple or bright yellow lily, of which the stem is three 
fect high, and of a dark red color, the Lower forming 
a crown which is surmounted by a tuft of leaves, 
Song iv. 5; vi. 2; 1 Kings vii. 19. In Palestine, the 
grass withers in the course of two days under a 
strong cast wind; when it is only fit for hay or fuel.” 
Gerlach. (Comp. Heubner, p. 90, on extravagance 
in dress and avarice.) 

Ver. 32. After all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek.—Nich is the essential teature of heathen- 
ism; and this worldliness led to their apostasy, poly- 
theism, and idolatry, It deserves notice, that Christ 
here refers for the third time to the Gentiles, since 
the Pharisees made it their special boast that they 
were free from all heathen contamination. But the 
very extreme of their traditionalism led them into 
heathen views and practices, 

Ver. 33. Seek ye first.—Mever : “ Mpwroy, first, 
before ye seek anything else; your frst secking. 
There is no room then for any other seeking, as their 
eating, drinking, ete, wpoore@naetrar. Not 
se-cing this inference, a few authoritics have omitted 
the word xpwrurv, as in Luke xii. 31. De Wette is 
mistaken in supposing that mpwrov at least ‘indirectly’ 
hupiies the luawfuluess of subordinately seeking other 


* (The only objection to the version age, is that cu? it is 
Qonensire of space, and not of time. But this objection ts 
et jiv removed if we remember the frequent representation 
Ci owtan life asa journey, and the farmiliar plirase: length 
efoafe  Lebenstidage” Comp. Ps. xxix. 2 2 Tim. iv. 7, 
etc. Mryers “dle ron Goll geordnele Lebenadauer wird 
Goa Bilte einer bestimmten Ldngennutaases gelacht” The 
primary meaning of 7,Aikia is age and corresponds better 
with the parallel passage. Luke xii 26: Tf ye then be not 
able todo that which ia least, why take ye theugit for the 
rest®” Forte add a eudbitt, fe. eighteen inches ora foot 
anda half. to man's stulure would be doing something very 
greaL—PV. 3.) 


things. All other seeking, whether the xparov be 
retained or not, is excluded by ver, 32 (rdyta y, Tae 
ta Ta &Ovn émi(nr.)and by xal—wpooreOnoeras.”—But 
in this case the word xpwrov must mean not merely 
first in order of time, but refers to the principle which 
actuated us in seeking, on which our earnestness in 
our temporal calling, and the blessing upon that call 
ing, depend. This principle of ever setting before 8, 
even in temporal matters, the grand spiritual objcey 
leads onward and upward, until that which is second 
ary and subordinate is wholly swallowed up in that 
which is spiritual.—The difference between the sim- 
ple ¢yretre and its compound eémxnrotaw deserves 
mention. The former refers to 4 seeking which in 
itself is healthy ; the other, to that which is unhealthy 
and excessive. 

The kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness.—The kingdom of heaven is here called that 
of God, because the former verses refer to God as 
the highest good. To seek the kingdom of God, is 
to seck those blessings which are expressed in the 
Lord’s Prayer, and of which the corresponding right 
cousness is delineated in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Ver. 34. The morrow, 7 abpiov, is personified, 
Every day brings its own evil—xaxia, Tadaixupia, 
xaxotyns—from an evil world, but also its own help 
and deliverance from our heavenly Father.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The real nature of false spirituality appears in 
the dualism to which it leads, in the attempt violent 
ly to sever between God and the world; and in the 
false worldliness which it cherishes, in order to make 
up for this deficiency. Hence, fanum and profa- 
num—holiday and work-day ; priest and layman ; clois- 
ter and the world; spiritual and temporal care ; spirit 
ual and temporal power (the two swords, as they are 
called); spiritual and temporal gain; spiritual aad 
temporal possessions ; spiritual and temporal enjoy- 
ment (Carnival and Lent). Or rather, more correct- 


ly, it is not spiritual and temporal, but temporal and 


spiritual, 

True Christianity, on the other hand, combines 
spiritual with temporal life, by viewing the world it- 
self as the symbol of God,and by sanctifving every- 
thing in it for the service of the Holy One. 

2. Moths, consumption, and thieves corrupt the 
possessions and the enjoyments of the world, if we 
regard the world ag our lasting habitation, See in 
this respect the whole Bouk of Ecclesiastes, or the 
Preaching of Solomon, 

3. Science, natural philosophy, and even the hich- 
est poetry, have only recognized at a comparatively 
late period the sun-like nature of the eve, while here 
it is painted as with a sunbeam. To each of us, the 
eye is lis sun, provided it be calm and single. Thus 


* (Dr. Dav. Browy, in loc. : “ Sutticient unto the day ta 
the evil thereof. An admirable practical maxim, and better 
rendered in our version Chan in almost any other, not ex- 
cepting the preceding English ones. Every day brings its 
own cares; and to anticipate is only to double them’? Dr. 
Worpsworth, én foc. s Thos adage is tound in the Talmud 
Berachot, fol. 9,2.) Vorst, De ddag, NL Tp sob.) Here it 
nay be observed, that our Lord adopts and sptritualizes see 
eral proverbial sayings in succession, which Were known to 
the Jews, In the same manner usin the Lord’s Prayer He 
adopted and spiritualized petitions trom the Jewish Liturzy. 
He thus exemplified His own precept concerning hew wine 
and new bottles (Matt. iv. 16, 10). and on bri: ging out of the 
Blorehouse things new and old (vith 52) In all those ease 
He animates the old letter with tae new Spirit of His owe? 


—?P. 3.) 
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pur vision Jepends on two conditions,—the outward 
sun in the heavens, and the inward sun of the mind. 
And thus the outward eye is at the same time a sym- 
bol and a medium of the inward eve, or of intelli- 
gence, the vous, Ourintellizence serves as the organ 
_ of the sun of revelation, and becomes light, if it re- 
flect not merely our own finite understanding, but 
our higher reason, and transmit divine revelation to 
he inmost soul, Otherwise the light itself becomes 
@irkness And such night is the most dense,—more 
go than ordinary nizht, which is only ddack, implying 
tne absence of light, or ignoraye. Less guilt at- 
taches itself to this than to the grey of mist—the in- 
terruption of ligat by folly or prejudice. But worst 
of all is that splendor of false light, when the light 
of revelation is perverted by the worldly mind into 
error, and truth itself converted into a lie. 

4. Christ unmasks the worldliness which hides 
under the garb of fals2 spirituality, and traces it to 
ita ultimate source: hypocrisy, avarice, solicitude, 
and worldly lust, He next invokes, against this spirit 
of solicitude in its spirituai garb, the testimony of the 
Spint of God in nature, which the Pharisees, in their 
ultra-pietv, had overlooked. Throughout, nature 
discloses its symbols to the Lord; and they all serve 
as symbols for the faithfulness of God and the trust- 
fulness of man. 

5. Christ Himself first sought the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, in the fullest and most 
perfect sense; and everything else has been added to 
Him, Isa. lili, So shall it also be with His people 
(Rom. viii.) 


HOMILETIOCAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How false spirituality always has its root in 
worldliness : 1, Its source is secretly cherished world- 
liness; 2. it is essentially a manifestation of the car- 
nal mind, and hence worldliness (Col. ii. 18); 8. it 
e-eks in vain to conceal the worldliness which it 
evervwhere betrays. Or, 1. Proof from the nature 
of the thing; 2. from history; 3. from experience of 
the twofold temptations with which every Christian 
ia fam:liar.—Temporal possessions: 1. What they 
are in themselves; 2. what they become by faith ; 3. 
wat they become to the carnal mind.—“ 7yeasures 
upon earth.” A contradiction, when viewed in con- 
nection with our never-dving souls: 1, As being out- 
ward treasures; 2. as being transient; 8. as liable to 
loss.—Treasures upon earth,—so unsubstantial, and 
yet so dunzerous: 1, Because they are spoiled by 
moths, consumption, and thieves; 2. because they 
bring mcths, consumption, and thieves into the heart. 
—The worm of death in its threefold ravages: 1. In 
inanimate nature; 2. in physical lite; 3. in human 
Bovicty, Or in the moral world.—A thief, or a deceiv- 
er, the moth and consumption of the moral order of 
things.— The treasures in heaven.—The treasures in 
heaven, in their unchangeable character: 1. They 
cannot be corrupted from within; 2. they cannot be 
consumed from without; 3. they cannot be taken 
away from heneath.—The treasures of earth and the 
treasures Of heaven.—Gathering in appearance and 
Withering in reality.—Fake gathering is a casting 
away, under the appearance of gain.—Real gathering 
of gain, under the appearance of loss.—True and 
false gain.—Wondrous character of the possessions 
of heaven: 1. They are hidden, yet manifest ; 2. in- 
finitely far, yet infinitely neur; 3. one treasure, yet 
innumerable treasures.—Only in connection with hea- 
ven can ve again acquire earth as God's earth.— 


“ Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” 1. The truth of this saying (the heart ever 
lives in its highest good). %. Inferences from thi 
saving. (@) As the treasure is, such shall the hear, 
become: the heart will become heavenly or earthly 
according a3 its treasure is; (0) strictly speaking, ot 
heart cannot become carthly,—it rather ecomes 
devilish, a prey to the pasxions of hell; (¢) our heart 
i3 of heavenly origin, and cannot tind rest or satistie 
tion in earthly possessions.—* Zhe eve is the light of 
the budy:” 1, The truth; 2, the symbol.—The body 
in its relation to the mind: 1. It is an instrument of 
the mina, by which man is to serve and glorify Gcd ; 
2. a symbol of the mind, by which God adinonishes 
man.—The eye and the light, in their physical and 
spiritual import: 1. The eye is also of the light, and 
shares the nature of light; 2. the eve itself becomes 
light by receiving light; 3. the eye gives light to the 
whole body.—The eye and the sun: 1. The eye is 
sun-like; 2. the sun is the eye of heaven; 3. the 
eye and the sun combined give light to the body‘-— 
A single eye and an evil eve, in their respective bear. 
ing on the inner life: 1. The eye, if sinzle, has an 
undivided, and hence true vision; it beholds what is 
right, because it rightly beholds. 2. The eye that is 
evil is an ignis fatuus: its vision is divided, and 
hence false; it beholds what is false, because it false- 
ly beholds.—The ditference between a diseased eye 
and an evil eye, or him who is really blind and him 
who is blinded.—Not the blind, but the blinded, fall: 
for, 1. in their carelessness, they do not see; 2. in 
their excitemert, they do not behold the principal ob- 
ject; 3. in their confusion, they see everything in a 
dim and disordered manner.—The inward eye and its 
object: 1. Its nature: to perceive that which is eter- 
nal, 2. Its light: the revelation of God in its widest 
sense. 3. Its giving of light: truthful application of 
the light which it has reeeived.—An evil eye in our 
hearts, or perverted reason, may turn even the light 
of revelation into darkness.—The most dense dark- 
ness is that which the hypocrite makes to himself 
from the light of revelation.—The threefold night: 
1. The blackness of night: waut of light, ignorance. 
2. The grey of mist: obstrucnen of light, prejudice 
3. The blinding light,* or abuse and perversion of 
light, superstition and hypocrisv.—An evil heart 
changing the inward light into darkness: 1. By its 
spiritual pride; 2. by its carnal security; 3. by its 
treating the flesh as if it were spirit, and perverting 
the spirit into flesh.—“ How great is that durkicss !” 
1. When the inner eye is not only blind, but blind- 
ed; 2. when the inner light is not only obscured, 
but misleads; 3. when the dav of salvation is chang- 
ed into the night of destruction.—“ Vo man can 
serve two masters :” 1, The truth of this statement; 
2. its import and weight.—Earthly possessions as 
mammon.—Mammon the greatest of all idols: 1. The 
idol of all times; 2. the idol of all nations; 8. the 
idol of all unconverted hearts; 4. the origin of all 
idolatry; 5. the first and the last among all the 
hidden idols of God’s people, both under the Olid 
and the New Testament.—The service of mammon 
converts the service of God into a lie.—True service 
of God excludes the service of mammon.—lIt is ime 
possible to disown the service of our Lord and Mas. 
ter, by serving Him untaithtully: we may hate, bat 
we cannot cast off His authority.—If we despise hin 


* (Dr. Lange calls the three nighta: Black night, grag 
nicht, and white night or Lichtinange’, Lichthe mung 
Lichtzervelzung.—P. & ] 
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who falsely claims mastery over us, 


we shall soon 
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crumbs, to make provision for our children, 2 Con 


be free from his service.—Solicitude is the mother | xii. 14, is not displeasing to God.—Hedinger : Wha 
of avarice.—Anxious care the certain consequence | does it profit a man though he gain the whole world 


of worldly lust.—“ Take no [serious or anxious] | and lose his he soul? xvi. 26 + Phil. 


thought: 1, Neither for your lite (your mainte- | 
nance); 2. nor for your body (your attire); 3. nor 
for what may befall you (for to-morrow).—Sniritual 
reasoning calculated to extinguish our solicitude. 1. 
God has already given us the greatest and best gift: 

(a) The life of the body is more than its nourish- 
tucr.t ; (6) the life of the mind is more noble than 
that of its instrument, the body; (c) the life of life, 
or the divine life, is the highest gain. 2. (iod will 
alzo giv® us all other things in addition: nourish- 
ment tor che body ; preservation of the body, and spir- 
itual sustenance for the life which is from Him.—The 
birds of the air and the lilies of the field, preach- 
ers of trustfulness.—The difference between solici- 
tude and lawful providence.—W hat solicitude cannot 
achieve and what it can achieve:* 1. What it can- 
not achieve: (a) It cannot pray; (5) it cannot work ; 

(c) it cannot create anything; (d) it cannot alter 
anything. 2. What it can achieve: fa) Conceal 
heaven from our view; (4) spoil earth; (c) open hell. 
—Solicitude the main principle of heathenism. It 
springs, 1, from the ignorance of the heathen, who 
know not the living God; 2. from their deifving the 
things of the world.— Your heavenly Father knoww- 
eth that ye have need of all these things.”—God will 
not only nourish, but also adorn us.—How strange, 
if the little bird were to attempt sewing, or the lily 
spinning Y—W hat solicitude loses, and what it gains : 
1. It loses, (a) the present moment; (4) to-day; (c) 
ull eternity. 2. It gains, (a) foolish projects; (6) 
anxious dreams ; (¢) a terrible awakening.—Christian- 
ity tne source of highest order: 1, It restores proper 
orier in our affections and desires; 2. it sets objects 
before us in their proper order; 3. it sets our daily 
work in order; 4. it sets time and eternity in their 
proper order.—Solicitude, as indicating a divided 
heart, is closely connected with the eye that is evil, 
and with the attempt to serve two masters.—Care- 
fulness and freedom from care.—Solicitude and ever- 
lasting negligence.—Solicitude a sinful distrust: 1. 
Of God; 2. of our neighbor; 8. of ourselves.—We 
need not be concerned for what is least, since we 
may obtain what is highest.—“ Seek ye first the king- 
dum of God.” How do we learn it? 1. From the 
succession of things (Lord’s day first, then work-day ; 
prayer first, then work) ;* 2. mainly from our wants ; 
3. in a unique manner, when we surrender ourselves 
to God.—Our earthly calling is included in our hea- 
venly calling.—He who pravs well, will also work 
well.—All the wants of the children of God are sup- 
plied.—Nourishment and raiment are supplied with- 
out money in the kingdom of God.—Do not allow 
thoughts of the morrow to interfere with the duties 
of to-day: 1. Let them not distract you; 2. not tempt 
you; 3. not terrify vouu—Wait each day upon God 
for to-day.—Let to-day’s duty engross to-day’s atten- 
tion.—Preparation for to-morrow forms part of the 
duty of to-day.—Every day brings its burden from 
beneath, but also its help from above. 

Narke :—Parallel passages: ch, xix. 21; Heb. xi. 
26; xiii, 5; 1 Tim. vi. 9-17; James v. 3; Ps. Ixii. 
10.—-We ought not to gather treasures from distrust 
of God's providence, nor from a desire to become 
rich; but to save, in the fear of God, to gather the 


* [Remember the familiar adage: 
* Bele und arbeile."—P. >.] 


“Ora @ labora,” 


. 7, 8, 19 
203; Col. iii, 1, 2.—Not to have hoGee “but yet te 
desire them is also sinful, 1 Tim. vi. 9; Ps. xix. 17, 
—This warning applies ulso to the poor ; fora beggat 
may set his heart as much upon one crown-piece as @ 
rich man upon thousands, Luke xii. 193 Sir. xi. 17~ 
19; Tob. iv. 7-9.—The heart, which is created only 
for God and for eternity, is dishonored and degraded 
if we set it on thinss which penal, and, so to ‘speak, 
convert it into a moth, James vy. 1, 2.— Quesnel > Ava- 
rice, 1 Tim. vi. 9.—God has given man earthly pos- 
sessions for use, 1 Cor, vil. 31: he who is unwilling 
to employ them for that object, will frequently ex 
perience that they may either be taken from him, or 
disappear in his hands, Ps. xxxix. 6.—If we forsake 
our earthly possessions for the sake of Christ, we lay 
up for ourselves treasures in heaven, ch. xix. 29, 
The best of all riches is the kingdum of God in the 
soul, Luke xvii. 21.—If we frequently contemplate 
the reality, the continuance, and the excellency of 
heavenly treasures, our minds will not be enzrussed 
with transient and contemptible things, Col. iii. 1,2; 
Ps, Ixxiii. 25.—The heavenly treasures, which are 
eatrastell to God’s keeping, are best kept, Luke xii. 
21; Gal. vi. 9.—Passing possessions becume ever- 
lasting, if they are employ ed for the glory of God, 
and in almsgiving. Jn this kind of exchange we 
cannot be losers, Prov. xi. 4; Ps. xli. 1, 2.—/ or where 
your treasure is, Phil. iii. 20; Col. iii, 1, 2.—What 
we love and esteem is always in our mind.—He whose 
every desire is in heaven, secks nothing upon earth.— 
Majus:—Totum mundum debet contenmere, qui sibt 
thesaurizatin culo ; Augustine, Ps, ]xsiii. 25. Every- 
thing depends upon the heart, Isa, xxvi. 8, 9; Matt. 
xii. 35; Ps. vil. 10.—Be careful that your heart be 
single, sincere, and honest, or else all is lost.—Say 
not, in your carnal confidence, I have a good heart, 
Jer. xvii. 9; rather pray, Search me, O God, and try 
my heart, Ps. exxxix. 23, 24.—Remain Thou, O God, 
in my heart, and let my heart remain in Thee; since 
it is created only for Thee, and Thou alone deservest 
it, exxxii. 18, 14.—The light of the body is the eye. 
There is nothing more single than the eye of faith; 
follow that light, and you are safe.—The eyes are the 
road into the heart. —Hedinger, 1 Cor. xiii. 1.—The 
way of the righteous is a way of light, but that of 
sinners is only darkness. Cramer, Prov. xiv. 8.— 
The service of mammon, Hah, ii. 9.—Much here de- 
pends on the little word serve.-—Whoso secks heaven 
in the world, acts contrary even to nature and sound 
reason, 1 Kings xviii. 21; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15.—The 
service of mammon an abominable bondage. J/ajus, 
—A covetous person renounces God, for covetous- 
ness is idolatry, Eph. v. 5; Col. iii. 5.—Not cared, 
well cared for, 1 Pet. v. 7.—All nature and every 
creature is like aladder by which we may ascend to 
our heavenly Father.—The birds of the air are only 
the creatures of God, yet they are nourished. How 
mauch more shall we be provided for, who are not 
only His creatures, but called to be His children! 
Isa. lxiii. 16; Ps. ciii, 138.—If we would only consider 
our high origin, we should trust more to intinite 
goodness and wisdom, Isa. xliv. 2; Sir. xi, 23.—Just 
as solicitude is the punishment of unbelief, so much 
complaining is the fruit of unbelief.—Christians must 
differ from the heathen not only in respect of their 
faith, but also of their use of earthly thinzs.—All the 
requirements of this life are added along with the oue 
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great possession of the kingdom of heaven.—Anxicty | will understand his wants, and where they may be 


for the kingdom of God makes rich, since it bestows 
God Himself and all His blessings, Ps, Ixxxiv. 12, 
xxiii. 25.—The future belongs to God alone. 

Gossner :—Ver. 21, What man loves attracts his 
heart like the magnet the iron. If your treasure is 
in the earth, your heart is in the earth also; if your 
treasure is in (od and in heaven, your heart is in (rod 
and in heaven. Braune:—Every man has a master. 
Being freed from the service of sin, we become serv- 
ants of righteousness, 

Liaro :—Only one direction of the heart is right ; 
to seek earthly things betrays inward detilement.— 
To serve, means to dedicate all that we are and have 
to another ; in this sense we cught to serve God 
alone.—Prayer and labor.—Solicitude is foolish, be- 
ing useleas. 

Gerlach :—Our minds and hearts must be fully 
directed toward God, so tnat everythiag else may 
be subyrdinate.— Lord, Thou hast. created us in 
Thine image, and our heart is without rest till it 
finds rest in Thee.” (Augustine.)—In this and the 
following passage, care means anxious and distract- 
inz solicitu le; not that carefulness whicii our calling 
demands (Phil. iv. 6, } Pet. v. 7; Heb. xiii. 5).—TDs. 
civ. 27; cxlv. 15. The circumstance, that many 
birds and other animals die of cold and hunger, does 
not affect the aryument, since this is not the conse- 
quence of their want of solicitude. 

Heubner :—If the heart and inclinations are at 
fault, the hole tife shall be at fault.—But if the will 
is directed toward that which is good, everything 
will bear reference to that one grand object: there 
wil) be harmony and light within and without; man 


satisfied—God demands our whole heart.—The ser 
vice of the world is slavery and idolatry, that o 
Christ, liberty—The tendency of materialism to 
ward beathenism.—Difference between the absence 
of solicitude in a Christian and in a worldly man: 1, 
In the former, it springs from carnestness for the 
great concern; 2. in the iatter, from thoughtlessness 
—What is the right state so far as care is concerned 
1. Not to place what is heavenly on the same leva 
with what is earthly (ver. 24); 2. not to assign the 
first place to what is earthly (vers. 25-32); but, 3. 
to assign the first place to what is heavenly (vers 
33, 3+).—Wretched folly of earthly cares. —The great 
care of the Christian.—The decisive question: The 
worid or Christ ?—How Jesus leads to true freedom 
from care.* 

Sermons on the pericope, vers. 24-34, by Schlei- 
ermacher, Erdmann, Liebacr, Reinhard, Dréseke, 
Sleinmeyer, and Claus Haris. 


* (Worpawortn: “Our Lord does not forbid provident 
forethought (comp. 1 Tim. v. 8), as was imayvined by the 
Euchites (‘gud rolebant semper ebyeardar et nunquam la 
Lorure*), against whom St. Angustine wrote bis book: ‘De 
epere monachorum, But We forbids anxious, restless, and 
deteuethit -ollaltude about earthly things, and thts He dova 
by seven eonsideratioiws: 1. The eare which God sows for 
our life and bodies; 2. for the inferior creatnres which CXist 
for owr sake: 3. beeausre all our care ‘6 vain withou. God ; 
4, from a consideration of the flowers and grass which God 
clothes and adorns; 5. because sueh solicitude fs une ristian 
and heathenish; 6. because God adds everything necessary 
to them who seck first His kingdomn: 7. because sutticient 
an ar is the evil thereof. Comp. Vhil iv. 6; 1 Pet. 
v. ar ] 


&. Issue and characteristic manifestations of Phariseism, as wicked harshness and abuse of what ts holy. 
(Inguisitions and Indulgences.) 


OCuapter VII. 1-6. 


1,2 Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
3 judged : 


and ith what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.! 


For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 


And 


why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
4 that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 


5 mote ont of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye? 


Thou hypocrite, first 


cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 


6 mote out of thy brother,s eve. 


Give not that which 1s holy unto the dogs, neither cast 


ye your pearls before [the] ® swine, lest they trample them under [with, ‘Gr. ev] their 


fe ‘et, and turn aguin and rend you. 


2 Ver. 2.—[The E. V. reads with the tertua ree. ay Ti meTpninoetat; 


hence regain, But the oldest MSS., including 


Cod. B or Waticanus (as published by Angelo Mai, and by Buttmann), and all the modern critical editors (Gricsb., Schols, 


Lachin., Tischeud., Tregclles, Alf, Wordsw.) read pez pyonoerat. 


Sv also Dr. Lange whv omits ayuin in his G. version 


Tac reading av7rcuerp. was no doubt inserted from Luke vi. 88,—P. 8.] 


3 Ver. 6 


EXEGETICAI AND CRITICAL 


Connection —De Wette and Tholuck—as for- 
merly Calvin and Bucer—miss the connection between 
this and the preceding section, Olshausen suggesta, 


{The definite article in the Gr., as before dogs.) 


that it lies in the idea that the character otf the discb 
ples is in direst opposition to prevailing views. Stier: 
Transition froin a view of the inner man to what was 
around, Ewald: How the Christian ought to dea! 
kindly and charitably toward thuse who are with 
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out. Heubner: However carnestly and zealously you 
Strive after perfection, be gentle and mild toward 
others, Our own explanation has been given in 
unother place, and is substantially this. The spirit 
of anxious, corroding care, in opposition to cheerful 
confidence in God, marks the final staze of relizious 
perversion, which munifests itself, on the one hand, 
by fanaticism and barsh condemnation of our neigh- 
bor, and on the other, by carnal and callous titling 
with what is holy. For, these two extremes of fanat- 
icism and profanity meet, just as spurious asecticism 
is generally connected with love of the world (Leber 
Jexu, ii, 2,623), A passage analoyous to that under 
considera on may serve to throw lizht both on the 
connection and the meaning of what otherwise would 
present some difhculty. In Matt. xxiv. 48 we read, 
“But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, 
My lord delayeth his coming (worldly auindedness 
and worldly care); and shall “begin to smite iis fel- 
low-servants (fanatical judging), and to eat and drink 
with the drunken (misspending and protining of 
what is holy), ete.” Both these passages evidently 
bear reference to the judginent to cume. Accord- 
inely, we have the following antithesis: Be not sur- 
chi: ised with worldly cares for the morrow, but ra- 
ther “ve filled with ‘spiritual anxiety for the day of 
judgment. Judge not, that ve be not judged. 

Ver. 1. Judge not.—The word xpivew here un- 
doubtedly implies unkind, condemnatory judgment 
(Theophylact, Kuinoel, Tholuck, and others), as ap- 
pears trom the opposite clause, fva wn xpiOnre. 
Meyer denies this without reason, although the simile 
about the mote and the beam, proves that the ex- 
pression cannot simply mean condemnation, It is 
general, Mever is right in controverting the idea, 
that the word xpiOiire. ‘refers exclusively to the judg: 
ment of other men (Erasmus, ete.). He applies it to 
the judyment to come; but ver. 6 proves that judg- 
ment on earth precedes the judement of the last day. 
Uncharitable judgment receives its meed here as 
well as there. Comp. v. 225 vi. 145 the parable in 
xvill, 23; James it. 13. Heubner: “ Judge not, This 
neither refers (unconditionally) to our private judgz- 
ment, nor to the official expression of our opinion 
which we may be bound in duty to give (which, how- 
ever, may run into the sinful extreme here condem- 

ned). Least of all does it apply to the sentence pro- 
nounced by a judge (who should always bear in mind 
that he is under the holy law of Goud), but to those 
uncalled-for judgments which are neither dictated by 
duty, nor prompted by love. Kyiwew therefore is 
here equiyuicnt to xatroxpiverw.”” Comp. Luke.™ 

Ver, 2. For with what judgment ye judge; 
i.e. the strict measure of your judyment will be made 
the standard according to which ye shall be judyed (the 


* (Dr. Dav. Brows, in his Com. on the Gospels (Glas- 
gow, 1863), ad doc.: “To ‘judge’ here («piveiy) does not 
exactly mean to pronounce condemnatory judgment (xaTa- 
covery): nor does {ft refer to siinple judying at all, whether 
favoradle or the reverse. The context rackes it clear that 
the thing here condemned is that disposition to look unfav- 
orably on the character and actions of others. which leads 
invariably to the pronouncing of rash, unjust. and anlovely 
judgments upon them | What the Lord aims at is the 
gpirit ont of which they spring, Provided we eschew this 
unlovely spirit, we are not only warranted to sit in judgment 
upon a brother's character and actions, butoin the exercise 
of a necessary diseriinibadion, are often constrained to do so 
for ourown guidance. Tt ig the vielation af the law of love 
tnvolved in the exercise of a censyrious disposition which 
alone is here condemned. And the argument against it— 

that ye be not judged’—confirins this: ‘that your own 
sharacter and actions be net pronounced upon with th: like 
vevority ;' that is, at the great day.”—l’. S 
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| év is used instrumentally), As professedly you con 
| sider it reght, you shall experience in vour own cas¢ 
whether your standard be true or false. “God ir 
His righteousness exercises the jus talionis, Truth 
and equity are, so to speak, elastic; and in the moral 
order of things, an unjust blow will recoil on hin 
who has dealt it—Arnd with what measure ye 
mete.— Merpuv, comp. Luke vi. 88.—Merongetan 
according to the majority of witnesses; in Luke, 
avtiuetpndroerar, A wider application of the nea 
of our relation toward our neighbor. The simile ex 
presses the general principle, that according to out 
conduet toward our neighbors shall we receive at the 
hand of God, whether directly or through the instru 
mentality of men. In general, the figure, however, 
applies to harsh and uncharitable judgment. 
Ver. 3. The mote, the splinter, capgos, festuca, 
“Thus ina Talmudical proverb, the word CO", fora 
amall fault (Buxtorf, Lezicon Taim. p. 2080)." Aa- 


xés, trabs, T°, hyperbolically for a great fault. 
“ As in ch. vi., the eye of the body here represents that 
of the mind; our own sinfulness deprives us of the ca- 
pacity to judge the moral perversion of others.” De 
Wette and Mever deny this reference. But althouch 
it is true that the person who has the beam in his 
eye is characterized as, in a certain sense, seeing 
clearly, yet his vision is morbid, It also deserves 
notice, that the text refers to faults which are outwaruly 
apparent, Fanaticism is specially bent on discover- 
ing and condemning errors of knowledge, or heresies, 
Viewed in this light, the mote in the eve might indi- 
cate a Comparativ vely trifling dogmatical error, while 
the beam would refer to the destroying of the whule 
system and bearing of truth. 


Ver. 4. Let me pull out the mote. “Ages, 
éxBddrw (the conjunctive of encouragement). His 
hypocrisy consists not merely in his refusing to sce 
the beam in his own eye, but also in his disyuising 
his want of charity for his brother under the garb ot 
compassionate zeal. 

Ver. 5. Thou hypocrite.—HNe is a hypocrite 
not merely in the judement of God, but also in a 
subjective sense, since he applies not unto himself 
the measure by which he jucges his brother.—4 :a- 
BaAewWess. We must not overlook the meaning of 
the compound verb. Then shalt thou be able to look 
into it (properly), and really to aid thy brother. But 
so long as the beam remains in thine own cye, thou 
art ill fitted to perform the operation upon the eye 
of another. 

Ver. 6. Give not that which is holy.—Mal- 
donatus, de Wette, Tholuck, deny that there is any 
connection between this and the preceding context. 
Kuinoel, Neander, Bengel, and Glshausen maintain 
that vers. 6-11 are not in their proper place. Sder 
sugeests that Christ now procecds to censure the op- 
posite extreme of excessive laxity, Erasmus and 
Meyer hold that the expression, SiaBAewWe: sy leas 
to the idea, that it must still be our endeavor to ime 
prove our ‘neighbor, and not to give that which is 
holy to the dors. But, as in former eases, the auers 
nal connection between this and the preceding pas- 
sage is, evidently, that the extremes of eXecs:ive 
harshness and of moral Jaxity yenerally meet. The 
outward connection Hes in the contrast between the 
brother whose benctit is apparently the object of the 
harsh judgments pronounced against him, and the 
dogs and swine, to whom that which is boly i is at the 
saine time prostituted. Indeea, sueh conduct fully 
"inder the injunction, uw} xpivere, since the Judgmeng 
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of sinners is hastened and increased when what is | quences appear, when the swine turn from the gift te 


holy is cast before, or even forced upon them (Matt. 
xii. 10), Hence to withhold that which is holy from 
the dogs, and pearls from swine. ia the opposite of 
judging them, and only what is mght and proper in 
the circumstances.—That which is holy, ro 
&y:ov.—Von der Hardt, Paulus, and Tholuck refer 
it to the sacrilicial meat, or to the provision of the 
pricsts. Meyer controverts this view without ade 
quate grounds, The difference between 8wre and 
the Badnre, which follows, deserves notice. The 
word 8déva: seems to imply—however horrible it 
m:iiv scem—that the dogs receive it. The expres- 
sion is evidently symbolical not only of Gospel truth 
(the provision of the priests), but also of Christian 
fellowship, and the privileges of the Church, such as 
the sacraments. But if this 5:3dvar betokeneJ a most 
iniquitous laxity, the BtAAew of pearls before swine 
is the result of a laxity which almost amounts to 
madness. Such, then, is the upshot of Pharisaism— 
profanation of whatis holy and good beyond rational 
belief.—The pearls, an image of what is most pre- 
cious. According to Gesenius (in Rosenmiiller’s 
Repertorium, i, 128), the figure is applied by the 
Arabs to well-chosen words or apt sayings. De 
Wette: A figure of pure conviction, and of the no- 
blest disposition. But if by what is holy we under- 
stand the highest religious possessions, the term, 
pearls, may be applied to the highest moral posses- 
sions, which were specially prostituted by the Phari- 
sees. It has been suggested, that the figure alludes 
to the resemblance of pearls with peas and acorns. 
Certain it is, that the swine touch with their snouts 
everything resembling food. As this casting of pearls 
before swine—however foolish—must have had some 
show of reason, it may perhaps represent an attempt 
to satisfy their cravings. And such indeed is the 
true character of laxity; it prostitutes what is high- 
est and holiest, to satisfy the animal and the devilish 
« propensities in man. Both dogs and swine were un- 
clean animals, according to the law of Moses (see 
Seot. ) Kings xxi 193 xxii 38; 2 Sam. iii. 8; 1x. 8; 
2 Kings viii. 13; Matt. xv. 26; Rev. xxii. 15, etc.); 
and, indeed, throughout antiquity generally (Horat. 
Eipeat, i, 2, 22: viriszet canis unmundus vel amica 
luto sus). The expression refers to what is impure 
and wildin our nature; more particularly, the word 
dogs, alludes to that which is low, unclean, heretical ; 
an ! swine, to the hostile element, and to stubborn 
resistance. Augustine regarded the dogs as oppuy- 
natores, or hostile persecutors, and the swine as con- 
terniores veritalis, or unholy persons who were inca- 
pable of being impressed by what was spiritual, But 
the context does not bear out this distinction, as the 
swine are represented as ultimately the oppugnatores. 
“ St. Bernard was wont to quote this verse, in order 
to incite the Christian knights to the Crusades. 
Schrickh, Church Hist. xxv. 114.” Heubner. 
Lest they trample them with their feet, etc. 
—Of course the pearls could not be broken, but only 
trarnpled in the mire——As this refers only to the 
swine, Theophylact, Ha:znmend, and others, apply the 
orpadevtes pryuEwoiy to the dogs. But it ap- 
plies likewise to the swine. Although nothing is said 
about the conduct of the dos, the horrible sin of 
giving that which is holy to the dogs sutticiently con- 


demins itself, even without mentioning ulterior conse- 


quences. Besides, the dogs ultimately become swine, 


the giver, and rend the profane sinners. It is need 
less to inquire whether swine can literally rend; af 
all events, they may tear off the flesh. (Besides, the 
word priwow, like the dirwnpere in the Vulgata, 
may allude to the disruption and destruction of the 
communion of the disciples.) Erpagpeéevres, turns 
ing [the again of the E. V. is superfluous], evidently 
denotes the enmity (Chrysostom) and the tury of the 
swine, on account of the deceppion practised upon 
them. Such, then, are the twofold consequences: 
that which is holy, with all its treasures, is lost in in 
iquity and mire; while its unfaithful and vile admin. 
istrators also perish in their sin. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The passage is evidently intended to describe 
the judgment awaiting the false spiritualism of those 
worldly-minded Pharisees and scribes. Hence the 
passage contains no reference to the proper conduct 
of the disciples, in opposition to that of the syna- 
gozue. They are merely warned ayainst imitating 
those sinners ; the Lord in His mercy concealing un- 
der a sitnile the tearful judgment that awaits all who 
are guilty of such profanity. 

2. It is a historical fact, meeting us both durin 
the Old Testament dispensation (at the destruction ot 
Jerusalem) and in the annals of the Church, that car- 
nal zealots, while pronouncing harsh judginent against 
their brethren, gave that which is holy to the dogs. 
Fanaticism and inditterentism were combined in the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and we meet them but 
too frequently at later periods; as, fur example, in 
the Inquisition and the trattic in indulgences, and 
under many other, though perhaps more subtle, 
forms. 

3. We may connect with this pasraage the prophe 
cy in Revelation, which represents the beast out of 
the sea as ultimately bearing rule over the external 
sanctuary (Rev. xiii. 14). 

4. From this disclosure of the lowest depth to 
which the righteousness of the Pharisees descends, 
we may profitably look to the opposite path, by 
which the disciples of Jesus ascend into the kingdom 
of heaven. Theirs is a gradual progress through suf- 
fering to the glorious heizht of purity and of love, to 
fellowship with the prophets, and to that tinal reward 
which awaits them in the kingdom of God; while the 
Pharisees, with their spurious sanctimoniousness, are 
at last degraded to the level of those who are com- 
pared to impure beasts, and who become the inatru- 
ments of judgment upon them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


“ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” For, 1. with 
your own judyment (according to your own judicial 
procedure) shall ye be judged; 2. with your meas- 
ure (of punishment) shall it be measured to you; 3, 
by your own judyment the beam will be found in 
your own eye—the greater guilt will attach to you— 
By anticipating the judgment of God by our own 
judgment, we call down judgment upon ourselves, 
For, 1. we take the place of the Judge (unticipate 
Him); 2. of the last day (anticipate it); 3. of inex- 
orable justice (anticipate Ae tendency to judge 
others is legalism in its full developinent as hypoe 
risy.—To take pleasure in judging, is to take no 


just as that which is holy is further designated as 
pearla, and the iniquity of the first action passes into 
she madness of the second. <At last the full conse- 


pleasure in saving. Hence it is opposed, 1, to the 
Gospel; 2. to the Spirit of Christ; 3. to the merey 


of God; 4. to our ealliny a3 Christians.—Difference 
between judgment in the way of duty, and in contra- 
vention of duty: 1. The former is done in the prose- 
eution of our ealling, and accompanied by pity; 2. 
the latter is done contrary to our calling as Chiis- 
tians, and accompanied by pleasure in condemningy.— 
Wherein thou judvest another, thou condemnest thy- 
sclf, Rom. ii, 1.—Needless judgment: 1. Its origin 
(self righteousness and want of love, sell: exaltation 
and pride, self-satiefaction and hypocrisy); 2. its 
various forms (speaking evil, casting suspicion, de- 
tracting, puting the worst construction upon matters 
ealuimiating, accusing of heresy); 3. its poisonous 
fruit (injury of ev sangelival truth, injury to our neich- 
bor whom we judge, injury to ourselves),—He who 
judges without mercy, converts both heaven and 
carth into a place of judgment. To look upon the 
world with the eve of a judge, is to see it env eloped 
in the flames of judgment. The consequence is, that 
we lose, 1. our tuith; 2. our love; 3. our hope.—As 
we measure to our ncizhbor, we mete out to our- 
selyes.—As we measure to our neighbor, it shall be 
measured to us, 1. by God; 2. by man.—When 
tempted to judge, let us remember that everything 
azound may rise up in judgment against us.—The 
mote and the beam. The judzment ‘about the mote, 
situl, 1. because it is an assumption on the part of 
one who himself needs to be cured; 2. because it is 
a hypocritical offer of aid, on the part of one who is 
destitute of love; 8. because it is a lying pretence 
of ability to help, on the part of one who hiim-cif is 
helpless.—The hypocrite derives his own sviritual 
greatness from detraction of his brother. 1. His ag- 
grandisement springs from the littleness of his broth- 
cr; 2. nis glory from tarnishing him; 3. his adorn- 
ing from stripping him; 4. his vindication from 
condemning hin.—If our justification flow from look- 
ing to € hrist, we shall be owned and exalted ; but if 
from an uncharitable and harsh estimate of our neigh- 
ber, we shall only descend lower and lower.—A_ Phar- 
isce with the beam in his eye attempting to relieve the 
eve of his neizhbor, the most ridiculous, were it not 
the saddest sight.— He shall have dudgment with- 
out mercy who has shown no mercy ”’ (James ii, 13). 

— Give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine ;”’ or, the sin of prostitut- 
ing what is holy in faith and lite: 1. How it ts done; 
2. how it brings its own condemnation.—Harsh judg- 
ment and sinful prostitution of what is holy springing 
from the same root: 1. as exemplified by the spirit 
of traditionalism ; 8. from history (Pharisaism, Medi- 
tevalisin, seventeenth century); 4. as apparent from 
the temptations of our inner life.—The end of false 
spirituality in proflizacy.—The Pharisees at last the 
prey of dogs and swine.—The goal of the disciples of 
Jesus, and that of zealots for tradition. 

Starke :—Judge not from partiality, James ii. 1; 
nor from suspiciousness or want of love, 1 Cor, xiii. 
7; nor from self-love or censoriousness, vers. 3, 4; 
nor from envy and malice, Job xxxi. 29; Prov. xxiv. 
17; Sir. viii. 6.—That ye be rot judged, or incur Di- 
vine judgment, Nom. xiv. 10 -To judge is the pre- 
“ozutive of God. Hence, te assume this function 
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without special authority, were to deprive God of His 
clorv, or to have the beam in our own eve.—The 
Lord here warns young converts of a danger to whick 
they are pecuiiarly liable: that of judging others, une 
forgetting themselves, Then He adverts to dangers 
to whicu His disciples gener. ally are liable, Luke jx. 48, 
Such passages as 2 Tim. iii, 6-10; ] Tim. v. 1, 18, 

19; Gab vi. 15 Rom. xiv. 4, refer to "this zeal withont 
knowledve.—God has reserved to Himself alune to 
judge the human heart. Learn to know thyself, 
Gal. vi. 1; Luke xviii. 11.—The best remedy against 
speaking evil of others, is to look attentively at our 
own heart and conduct before censuring others.—He 
who is unspiritual, being under the power of great 
sins, is incapable of showing to others their trans- 
gressions, Rom, ti. 19; John viii, 4-9.—Hie who only 
delights im self, and looks down upon others, is blind- 
ed and concemned.—Majus: Rom. xiv. 1; Prov. v. 
21, 22.—Difficilius est, prostare, quam erigere, metus 
crenplo docere, quam dictis, Hilariusin h.l. Hab. 
tii, 15.—Let our reformation commence within, Ps. 1 
19.—Dogs, swine; Prov. ix. 8; 1 Cor. x. 215 Phil. 
ili, 2. Sanctity of the Lord’s table, Rev. xxii. 153; 2 
Pet. ii. 20-22. 

Gossner :—Sclf-love makes blind toward ourselves 
and sharp-sighted toward the actions of our neigh 
bor. 

Gerlach :—The passage refers to the disposition 
to judge, and the assumption of superiority over our 
neighbor. 

Lisco :—Xt 1s a fundamental principle of the king- 
dom of God, that no indulgence shall be shown to 
those who have shown no ‘indulgence to others (ch. 
xviii. 23), but that strict retribution shall be awarded 
them.—Aspire not to be the spiritual adviser of 
another, if thine own conscience is not clear, Luke 
vi. 41, 42.—But, on the other hand, prudence and a 
proper judement of others are indispensable, if our 
spiritual welfare is not to be recklessly exposed to 
danger.—Beware of communicating the gracious ex- 
pericnces of your heart to daring, vicious, or hardened 
persons.—Brief notes: The word of God is the 
sanctuary by which all other things are hallowed. 
The dogs are those who persecute the word, upon 
whom we may not force what is holy; the swine, 
those who despise the word, having surrendered them- 
selves to carnal lusts, 

Heubner :—Our conduct toward others will be 
the measure by which God will judge us.—Cast out, 
or pull out; 2. ¢., do not spare thyself, however pain- 
ful it may be; after that, see how thou canst take the 
mote, ete., t. ¢, deal gently and cautiously with thy 
neizhbor.—It is a very difficult and delicate matter 
to improve others, and requires great caretulness.— 
You do not cast away your pearls to be trodden down 
by beasts; ncither are vou to prostitute to unholy 
persons that which is holy,—the glorious truths of 
Christianity, the sacraments, and your spiritual expe- 
riences.—This, however, does not imply that we are 
not to seek the spiritual good even of such unm 
holy persons.—Christianity must remain a mystery 
from the profane world—and yet be publicly pro 
claimed. 
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Directions how to avoid the errors and sins of the Pharisees and scribes, and to enter upon the way which 
leads into the kingdom of heaven. Practical order of grace.—Conclusion of the Serinon on ts 
Hound. 


CuHaptTer VII. 7-29. 


( Vers. 15-23 the Gospel for the 8th Sunday after Trinity.) 


7 Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
8 opened unto you: Frr every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth ; 
9 and to him that knozketh it shall be opened? [it is ope ned]. Or what man is there of 
0 vou,? whom ® [of whoin | if his son ask bread, will he give hima stone? Or if he ask 
l a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 

eitts Ge your children, how much more shall your Father elicli [who] Is in heaven 
12 give good things to them that ask him? Therefore all things whatsvever ye would that 


g 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets. 
13 Enter ye in at [through, du] the strait gate: for wide ts the gate, and. broad ¢s the 


way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be [are they] which [who] go ix 
14 thereat: Because [for] * strait 7 the gate, and narrow ts the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be [are thev] that tind it. 


15 Beware of false prophets, which [who] come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inward- 
16 lv they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 


17 grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 
13 fruit; but a [the, ro] corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring . 
19 forth evil fr ult, neither [nor] can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that 
20 briugeth not forth good fruit is hewu down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their 
fruits ve shall know them, 
21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom cf 
22 heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which [who] is in heaven. Many 
will s aay to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not,prophesied in thy name? and in 
23 thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
niquity. 
24 Therefore whosoever heareth ‘these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 1 will liken 
25 him untoa wise man, which built his house upon a rock®:; And the rain descended, 
and the tloods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: 
26 for it was fonnded upon a rock.’ And every one that heareth these s savings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which [who] built his house 
27 upon the sand >: And thé rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it. 
238 And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were aston- 
29 ished at his doctrine: For he taught them as ome” having authority, and not as the 
[their]? scribes. 


» Ver. 8.—{]t shill be opened according to the tert rec.? avorynaeta.. But some of the oldest authoritles, among 
which is the Vatican Cod. B. (zee the ed. of Angelo Mai, and Buttmann), also Lachinann, Tregelles, and Conant, read 
avorryeta:, tf ix opened, which seems to correspond better to the preceding recetreth, and findeth, Dr. Conunt’s remark 
wy not without force: * The beautiful antithesis, made by the future and present tenses in vers, Gand Sis marred at the 
close by the return to the future. in the faulty form of the Received Text. and in the Versions that follow it, In ver. 7 the 
tmnerative is properly followed by the future tense, beeause the compliance and its reward are both in the future times 
bat io ver. the present (he that axkethy is properly followed by the same (receéireO, and so of the other two elanses, 
The proorle ty and point of expression, which are so strikiny # characteristic of our Lord's manner in all His discourses, 
ehoud not be lost er marred in the version of them. Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, and Lange in his G. version, 
atiere to Um Received Teast Meyer, otherwise so accurate ip all that pertains to verb: il exegesis, and Lange take uo hu: 
tice of this difference.—P. 5.] 


2 Ver. 9.—[Tregclics edits: } ris €& Sucv Gvd3pwros, omitting éoriv, on the authority of Cod. Vaticanus as com. 
peared by Birch. But beth Angelou Mai and Battmann in their editions of the Vatiean Codex give éeotuy. The diserepsu 


ey te selved by the fact that dori «the marginal reading, but not @ carrectore, as Girch supposed, but a@ prand maite 
w Veriei) one in the second ed. of the ublisned text, and Butumann eaphin.—P. S.J 
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® Ver. 9.— Or In Codd. B. C., ete. The Recepta adds édy, 17% [Dr. Conant: * Of whom; for tchom, which Is 02 | 
mmatical. . 2. The construetion of the sentence is not, indeed, rhetorically exact: but it belongs to that graceful neg 
ivence of art and rule, which is the peculiar charin of the colloquial style, and is no less so in English than in Greek.”= 


P. S.] 
# Ver. 14.~'Or: [for]. This could easily be changed into rf (Aow strait], which is supported Ly many authorities 
and adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, Scholz. 


§ Ver. 24—(It would be better here and in vers. 25, 26 to leave ont the art. In Engl. and to translate “wpon rock,” 
and “apun sand,” instead of “a rock” (which might mean some particular rock), and “the sand.” The Greek has ja 


both cases the definite art. (7 yy wetpay and THY kuuor), which here desienates clisses of substances. Some come 
mentators refer the rock to Christ. as Cornel. a Lapide: “Muystice petra est Christus; unde Glossa ‘Mle w-difleat in Christe 
qd quod audit ab illo factt.’” Su alsu Alturd and Wordsworth. In this case we ought to travelate “ upon the roca,” and 
“upon sand.”"—D. 8.) 


¢ Ver. 29.-(The word one is inserted by the E. V. and rather weakens the force of the expression &s etuvolay Exe, 
Lange translates: wie im Bexite der Macht.—P, 8.) 


7 Ver. 29.—{The critical editions read avr @y, and Lange translates accordingly. Some add: Kal of pcpicaio.— 


° 


the want of an object, which can only be obtained by 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. | free gift ; to seek, that it has been lost > to knock, that 
it has been shut up—hence this prayer which is both 
Connection with the context.—De Wette and Mey- | the work of life and the evidence of life. 
er deny the connection with the preceding section.— Ver. 8. For every one that asketh, receiv- 
Heubner correctly: In order to attain the Christian | eth.—Such, indeed, is the invariable rule. Jerse- 
wisdom formerly mentioned, it is absolutely necessa- | verance in prosecuting that to which we may fairly lay 
ry to seek it by prayer. claim, is generally crowned with success even among 
To our mind, the transition is plain. In the for- } men. How much more, then, if our object be the 
mer section, the awful danger of the judgment to | kingdom of heaven, and our efforts those of prayer! 
come was set before the disciples, Weak, helpless, | (The conditions of it appear from the context.) This 
and conscious of their inability to escape this judg- | applies, in the first place, to the avhjective bearing 
ment in their own strength, or to attain the righteous- | of our spiritual efforts. The following verses show 
ness of the kingdom of heaven, the encouraging call | that it is equally true objectively, or with reference to 
meets them, “ Ask, and it shall be given you,” etc. | Him from whom the blessing is sought. 
Seek a refuge in the New Dispensation, since the Old Vers. 9 and 10. Or what man ?—The word or 
is to perish amid such judgments, But the general | does not mark the antithesis,—If it were not 80,— 
connection is even more definite. In the Sermon on | but refers to the contrast between the objective and 
the Mount, properly so called, the Lord had described | the subjective certitude of praver.—The sudden turn 
the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven; while | in the address is exceedingly striking: “Or where is 
in its application, or in the practical address which | there a man of you whom his son shall ask for bread 
followed it, He had exposed the false righteousness | (and who shall—no !),—he will surely not give him 
of the Pharisees and scribes, both in doctrine and in/a stone?” The meaning is: However wicked any 
life. In the passage before us, He now teaches them | of you may be, if his son were to ask him for bread, 
how to avoid the way of destruction, and to enter | surely he would not zive him a stone, ete. Bread 
upon that of life. Methodology or order of succession | and stone, fish and serpent, however similar in out- 
in the kinedom of heaven: 1. What to seek, vers. 7- | ward appearance, are vastly different in reference to 
14; 2. what to avoid, vers. 13-23; 3. the evidence | the nourishment they afford. There is evidently a 
of genuine religion, as exhibited in the parable of | gradation in the expressions. The most hardened 
the judement, vers. 24-27. parent would not meet the entreaty of his child by 
Ver. 7. Ask, and it shall be given you.—The | such cruel deception. It is noticeable that the text 
three terms, ask, seek, ani! knock, aitetre, (nretre, | docs not refer to the possibility of not being heard, 
kpovere, indicate a gradation, Some critics, as de, but that it sets before us the alternative of a genuine 
Wette and Meyer, hold that all the three terms refer | and a deceptive answer, This indicates that, if God 
to prayer, in accordance with the remark of Luther: | werenotto hear var prayer, our state would not simply 
“ Hy this the Lord exhorts us the more strennously to ; continue what it had been before, but that the heart 
praver.” Somewhat differently, Bengel seems to refer | would become a stone, and meat for the serpent, 
the terms to different acts: “1. Contra indigentiam Ver. 11. Being evil.— Meyer: Although, com- 
vestram dona petite; 2. querite que anisistis occulta, | pared with God, ye are morally evil (mpds av7idicadru- 
recientes vos ex errore ; 3, pulsate, qui foris estis, ut | Any Tis wyaboTHTOS Tow Oeor, Euthymius Zigabe 
intromittamini.” [Ask tor gifts to meet your needs; | nus), But this“ comparison with God” must not be 
seck the hidden things which vou have lost, and re-} pressed. We should rather exphiin it: Before God, 
turn from your error; knock ye who are without, that | measured even according to the human standard, ve 
yo may be admitted within.] Bat Bengel evidently | are evil. The statement undoubtedly implies the sin 
connects the idea of prayer with the second and third | fulness of man, both in its universality and in its lim. 
degree as well as with the first; and Luther meant to | itation by traits of humanity and kindness, * 
say that the burden and the object of our prayers Know how to give gcod gifts—not, solctis dare 
were increasingly to assume a more definite shape. | (Maldonatus). The reterence here is not tothe abili 
Tholuck : “In practical application, the term aireire is | ty of man, in Opposition to his actual pertormance 
generally referred to praver, (n7ei7e to our endeavors, | but to the powertul and ineradicable instinct of pater 
and «povere to the investigation of the Scriptures.” | nal affection, which, in a certain sense, and for certain 
We regard the passage as marking a climax,—the 
word (yretre, like (}P2 in Jer. xxix. 13, 14, indicat- 
ing earnest desire; and xpovew perseverance, even 
though an answer secmed denied. To asé, indicates 


* (Not: “in ita ineeparable connection with humaw 
nature.’ as the Edinb. crsl misunderstands the original: 
“Bedingthedt durch die Zige der Humuntlat, der Me rcoch> 
lichkcit."—P. 5.) 
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purposes, is capable of overcoming even our rovnpla. 
If the paternal feelings of man are indestruetible, how 
much more will the goodness of God continue for ever! 
—A conclusion a minori ad majus. Good things ; 
in Luke xi. 13, more definitely, the Holy Spirit. The 
object is here left more indefinite, as opening up in 
measure as we seek it. 
Ver. 12. Therefore all things whatsoever 
would.—Ewald maintains that this should have 
ees inserted in ch. v. 44, before the word ayarare. 
The word “ therefore” implies, indeed, a reference to 
the preceding context; which, however, we find in 
the close of the former verse, where the free mercy 
of God was set before the disciples. As if it were said: 
In prayer cominit vourself with perfect confidence 
to the (rod who giveth every good and perfect gift ; 
but on that very ground imitate Him in your conduct 
toward your neizhbors. God answers praver, for it 
is His Spirit who teaches us to pray. Do to your 
neizhbor what is due to him: the demand which he 
addresses to vou will be found in your own heart, in 
the shape of your demand upon your neighbor. Pray 
with unbounded confidence, and with the same meas- 
ure bestow your affection upon your neighbor. You 
will desery in your own hearts what this measure 
should be. From this the connection will be evident. 
The sentence is the ethical counterpart to the promise : 
“Ask, and it shall be given you,” and is analogous 
to the addition: “as we forgive our debtors,” in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer. On similar say- 
ings among heathen philosophers, comp. Tholuck. 
Wetatein quotes the following from the Rabbins: 
Onod thi ipsi odiosum est, prozimo ne fucias, nam 
her est tola lex, There the rule is given negatively, 
but here positively ; and hence in infinitely richer and 
deeper bearing. De Wette thinks that the injunction 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, implies much the 
game thing, viz., moral equality, and does not ex- 
press the distinctive excellency of Christian morality, 
which is pure, disinterested love; for it refers not to 
the matter of our conduct, and we may possibly ex- 
pect from others something that is evil, such as flat- 
tery. But it should be noticed that the statement 
applies, in the first instance, to the form or mode of 
our corduct. It is not said, “Do ye even that to 
them,” but, “Do ye even so to them (ofrws).” We 
are not to do to people whatsoever they ask from 
us, but we are to act toward them according to what 
we would expect at their hands. The measure of 
our demands is also to be the measure of our self- 
denial and devotion. Thus our own heart will tell 
us, by our requests upon others, what is the request, 
and what the claim, of our neighbor. In other words, 
our every demand must become a performance. But 
this implies the mortification of egotism; and thus, 
wi:at in the first place reterred to the manner, applies 
al-o to the matter, of our conduct. Viewed in this 
lizht, the statement contains an injunction of love to 
our neihbor, according to the measure of our love 
ty ourselves. The “ peculiarly Christian element ” in 
this injunction, 1s the novelty of the measure which 
we are to apply to our love to our neighbor. None 
of us would ask flattery from our neighbor, knowing 
it to be such. What we desire from our neichbors 
a, that they shall be ministers of good, not of evil, 
angels, not devils, to us; hence our duty toward them 
eorresponds with this our demmand.—F'or this is the 
haw and the prophets.— Matt. xxii. 39; Rom. xiii. 9. 
Vers. 13 and 14. Enter ye in through the 
strait gate.— First the gate, and then the way (Mey- 
er, Bengel); and not the reverse. ag ascetic misun- 
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derstanding would have it,—first the way, and then 
the gate (Calovins: the wav,—the life on earth ; the 
gate,—eziius vite). Similarly de Wette and Tho 
luck. Perhaps the mistake has arisen fiom mixing 
up this with another figurative expression: “It is 
easier for acamel to go through the eye of a nee 
dle,” etc., Matt. xix. 24, Nor can the expression 
ciaépxena « 8.d, in ver. 13, determine our inter 
pretation, since tle same words are afterward ape 
plied to the broad way (civepxouevor Be aris) The 
fixure becomes even more striking, if we recall to 
mind the former advice, to Anock. We see, as it 
were, two cities before us. The pilgrim must quit 
the one, which is the old world, over which judgment 
is to burat (Bunyan's a Pilurimace), and enter into the 
other, which is the kingdom of heav en, where alone 
the soul can find a refuge. Again, viewing the pas- 
sage in the light of the “judgment, which, ‘according 
to our Lord’s| prediction, was to overtake Pharisa- 
ism, we may consider ancient Jerusalem as the city 
which must be forsaken. But there are two Etes 
by which it may be left. One of these is strait, 
being the righteousness of Christ; the road is nar- 
row—the seven beatitudes; and few are they that 
enter in thereat to eternal life. But there is alsoa 
wide gate—the legalism of the Pharisees, and a broad 
way—that of external Judaism ; and many there are 
which hurry along this road to that awful historical 
destruction,—the great aw@Aeu of the Jewish nation. 
All this is but the outward manifestation of the eter- 
nal contrast between the children of light and the 
children of darkness, In this sense, the vate serves 
as the ficure of their choice; and the way, as that of 
their walk and conduct. By the strait gate we un- 
derstand Aumility, repentance, and renunciation of 
the world, through poverty in spirit. The wide gate 
is the self-righteousness of the Pharisees, or the spu-. 
rious riches of a piety which is combined with the 
service of mammon. Similarly, the narrow way is 
the prosecution of those spiritual attainments de- 
scribed in the seven heatitudes; while the broad way 
indicates that corruption in doctrine and life, which, 
passing from one extreme to the other, renders the 
way so wide and ill-detined. The contrast between 
the zoal of these two ways is exceedingly signiticant. 
In the one case, it is life ; in the other, destruction, 
—first, as matter of inward experience, then of out- 
ward fact, and, lastly, of eternal destiny (rest and un- 
rest, deliverance and destruction, salvation and con- 
demnation). The figurative language. of this passave 
is closely connecter] with what precedes about the 
relation of Christians to their fellow-men. It is your 
duty to devote vourscives to others,—not aceording 
to the measure which they demand at your hand, 
but according as you would have them do to vou. 
You are not to follow the multitude on the broad 
way, but to seck with the few, the elect, the strait 
gate, in order to knock at the door of the king Jom 
of heaven. Such is the transition from the injune- 
tion of what we are to sees, to that of what we are 
to avoid, 

Ver. 15. Beware of false prophets.—TIf it is 
our duty to beware of the dangerous example given 
us by the great crowd of those who go astray, we 
must be even more careful against the small but 
strong influence of false prophets, derived from the 
powers of darkness. Mever: “The pevdorpoonras are 
not Pharisees, nor impostors such as Judas of Gali- 


| * (Chrysostom: orev) 7 RUAN, OU 7] FOALS, strait tg 
the gute, but not the heavenly city to which it leads.— P.& 
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Iee (Acts v. 37; Joseph. De Bell. Jud. ii. 13, 4), but 
false Christian teachers (Matt. xxiv. 11, 24), as ap- 
pears from vera. 21-23. Comp. Chrysostom, Calvin, 
Grotius.” But the admonition “ to beware” is evi- 
dently connected with the last clause of the former 
verse, “few are then that find if; showing that these 
false prophets must somehow stand related to the 
Pharisees.—The great danger which ye shall have to 
encounter upon the pew or barrow way, will arise from 
the infiuence of talse prophets. The Lord foresaw 
that Pharisaisin would in part merge with Chris- 
tiunity, when its representatives would become “ false 
prophets,” or heresiarchs. It was easy to infer, 
that along with such Jewish forms of crror, the cor- 
ruptions of heathen philosophy and mytaology would 
find their way into the Church. The main idea of 
the simile is the disguise of an old and evil Kind un- 
der a new garb of piety. They come to you (alread) 
in sheep’s clothing. De Wette: “ Not literally in 
sheep's skins, which the old prophets wore (Grotius, 
Kuinoel), but in clothing such as sheep wear, 2 e., 
gentle and meck in their outward appearance.” Ben- 
gel: Vertihus ut st essent ores, The expression re- 
fers, however, not mercly to their gentle and mild 
exterior, but also to their profession of Christianity 
—the arb of the lamb; while the term, “inwardly 
ravening wolves” (Acts xx. 2%), indicates not 
only their malice generally, but the old enmity and 
opposition to Christianity, Matt. x. 16. 

Ver. 16. By their fruits.—This is the decisive 
evidence. Jerome, Calvin, Calovinus, and others, re- 
fer the expression “ fruils” to the fulse doctrine of 
these prophets ; Tholuck, Meyer, and others, to their 
works.® But the passage alludes not to the works of 
ordinary professors, but to those of false prophets. 
These, as Spener remarks, are schools, institutions, 
doctrinal principles, ete.; which, of course, are 
closely connected with their moral characters and 
conduct (comp. 1 John iv. 1). The character of the 
Ebionite and Gnostic heresies certainly appeared in 
the works of their professors, in the harsh fanaticism 
of the one, and the antinomianism of the other, while 
both exhibited the sectarianism, proselytism, and 
hypocrisy common to all heresies. 

Vers. 16-19. Mlustration of this principle from 
nature. <At first sight, we might have expected that 
the idea should be presented in the ypposite form. 
Shall we look for thorns upon the vine, ete? But 
the Lord first shows what we should seek, viz.. good 
fruit, such as grapes and figs. Compared with sech 
fruit, the false prophets are thorns and thiséies. 
“~Anxorfat, Or &xavda, is the general name for all 
kinds of thorns, of which the most common bears 
small black berries not unlike grapes, while the 
flower of the tpiBodAo: may be compared with the 
fiz.’ The false prophcts resemble sharp thorns, 
from their fanatical and harsh traditionalism ; and 
thistles, from their proselytizing spirit, which takes 
hold of and clings to every part of your person and 
dress, Then follows the general law of nature: As 


*(Azronp: “The xapmoi are both their corrupt doc- 
trines and their vicious practices, as contrasted with the 
outward shows of almeciving, prayer, and fosting, their 
sheep's clothing to deceive.” Worpsworta: “From the 
fruits of their teaching; not from their acts alone, because 
acts seemingly virtuous are often nothing more than the 
sheep's clothing in whieh the wolf wraps himself in order 
that he may deceive and devour the sheep.” WHEDON: 
“ Their fructa—their own actions and ihe moral tendency 
of thelr doctrines.” D. Brown: * Not their doctrines... 
for that corresponds to the tree itself; bat the practical ef- 
fect of their teaching, which is the proper fruit of the tree.” 
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is the tree, such is its fruit; as the state cf mird, se 
the outward manifestation. Nor can it be other 
wise. What applies to thorns and thistles, holds 
equally true of every kind of tree.—By the good 
tree is evidently meant the fruit-tree. It is not so 
eusy to determine what is meant by the 3€ySpop 
Taxpiv. Lanpos sivnilies, in the first place, rofien, 
but Meyer is wrong in applying the expression to de 
cayed trees, which yielded only unwholesome fruit 
Xampdéy means also what is bed or unusechle - Matt 
xii. 48, applied to fish (de Wette). Even old wine, 
if acrid, may be designated as campés. Herre the 
idea here anplicd, seems to be that of the old and wild 
erowth of nature, in opposition to the new and pre. 
cious fruit (comp. Gen. ii, and Col. ii. 8. Philosophy 
Kata Th oToLxeia TOV KécuNv).—The Judgement de 
nounced against false prophets in ver. 19, is intended 
to give emphasis to the admonition repeated in ver. 
20,“ By their fruits ye shall know thea,” 

Ver. 21. Not every one that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord.—De Wette: “A warning against 
merely external worship of the Savicur, or merely 
external communion with Him, ver. 21. Chrvsos- 
tom, Jerome, Augustine, Maldonatus, and after them 
Tholuek, erroneously refer this to the false prophets, 
as if it were a further explanation of the judgauent 
denounced upon them in ver. 19. | Mever regards it 
a8 an application of the preceding verses to Christian 
teachers. But these are only spoken of in ver. 22, 
In another point alsu we dissent from this eritie. He 
considers this verse as expressing in plain and literal 
terms what had been figuratively conveyed in ver. 
16. The real connection between this and the pre- 
ceding verses is as follows: In vers, 15-20, the Lord 
had spoken of those who taught destructive dectrines 
(mark the images of wolves, thorns, and tistics); 
wiile here He refers to ail (whether teachers or 
taught) who rest satisfied with a mere profession, 
without reality.”"—Vot every one, ete. The truly 
pious, therefore, are among the professors, 

Ver, 22. Many will say to Me.—This marks 
another stage, being addressed to those who have 
done certain things in the name of Jesus, but with- 
out His Spirit. De Wette rightly observes, that it 
does not apply to those who spread dangerous duc- 
trines, Meyer holds that the term prophesied points 
back to the false prophets of ver. 16. Against this, 
see, however, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. In general, the passice 
is intended further to develop the idea formerly ex- 
pressed. 

In that day.—As in ch. xi. 24, and in Luke x 
12, ev nucpa Kpioews. 

T¢ o@ ovéuart, by Thy name, or ronan 
Thy name, not in Thy name (Mark ix. 38),—7 ¢., by 
means of Thy name. 

Prophesied, rpoedyntrevoanev, — Grotiui 
and Fritzsche understand it as prophesying ; Mever, 
as referring to the prophetic oflice of the early teach. 
ers, 1 Cor. xii, 10. But this included prophesying tn 
the stricter sense. 

We have cast out devils, ctc.,, Saiudvia 
efeBaddropev, ete—On the aifference between 
this and duvauers woAAGS, Kk. T. Ay Comp. 1 
Cor. xii. The latter passage applies more especially 
to miracles of healing (xyapicueta iauatar), while 
the casting out of devils has its analogon in the 
évepyhuata Buvauewv. The last clause of the verse, 
however, must be taken rather in a general seuse 
than as applying to any particular manifestation, 
It applies to religious enthusiasm generally, whethes 
operating on the intellect, the will, or the sympotnica, 
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but of a theurgic character (ra oe, not év ro oe), 
for purposes of self-cxaltation, and in the spirit of 
buastfulness, which Luther points out by repeating, 
in his version, the expression, “ have we not,” three 
times. Bur, despite their works, the true ‘founda- 
tion is awanting, —Christian love havi ing never 
ae auc into exercise: 1 Cor. xiii. . John xiii. 
84, ; 

Ve er. 23. And then will I profess unto them. 
—The expression may mean, explain, although it 
alludes, no doust, to their profession, as if the Judge 
Himself were grieved in having to explain it to those 
Belf-deludcd persons. At any rate, it indicates that 
the hollowness of many a fair appearance will only 
be exposed on that day. 

I never knew you.—TIf the fruit of love does 
not appear, the inmost individuality of man, that 
which constitutes his persondl character, is not 
brought out. For practical purposes we may explain 
it: I never knew you as My people. 

Depart from Me—Ps. vi. 8; Matt. xxv. 41— 
ye that work iniquity.—Not merely on account 

of what is awanting in them, but as having deceived 
then-selves and others, and ‘unwarrantably used the 
name of the Lord for the purpose of advancing their 
own honor. ‘ 

Vers. 24-27. Therefore, whosoever heareth. 
—This is an inference from the preceding warning, 
presenting the most terrible form of judgment—that 
which is to overtake those who feign greatness of 
faith, or high spiritual advancement. At the same 
time, it forms also a most solemn and striking con- 
clusion to the whole Sermon on the Mount. 

‘Ouatceow.—The meaning of the active mood 
is explained by the passive reading dnurwOnrverat, 
which is supported by inany authoritics, The latter 
evidently signifies, “he shall be esteemed, or treated 
like.” ‘Accordingly, the active mood here must be 
rendered: I shall esteem, or treat, him in the judg- 
ment (Tholuck and Meyer). The ‘circumstance, that 
the verb in the active mood generally sicnifies, to 
liken (si. 16; Luke xiii, 18- -21), would appear to 
favor the passive reading. 

Upon a (the rock.—Theoph ylact, Jerome, Ols- 
hausen [Alford, Wordsworth], refer this to Christ ; 
others take it in a more general sense.* But the 
bearing of the whole passage implics that Christ is 
the spiritual Rock upon which to build the house. 
Here it is true more tu plicite than explicite. 

The sand.—<aAccording to Olshausen, human 
opinions ; but more properly, according to the con- 
Neetion, all that which is transitory—the teaching 
and works of man. 

The wirds.—Bencel: temptations; Meyer: the 
dolores Messie We take it more generally, as the 
trials intervening between this and the judument, 

It fell not.—Implving not merely life, but tri- 
ump; just as the falling involves not merely axw- 
Ae.a, but the shame of being rejected.+ 

Vers. 28 and 29, Conclusion of the narrative— 


*(D. Brown: “the rock of true discipleship, or genuine 
ente ection to Christ."—] 

*(D. KBrown: “ How lively must this {magery have been 
to nn zurience accustomed to the flerceness of an Eastern 
tecrtpeat, and the snddenness and completeness with which 
ff seeps everything unsteady before it!” Chrysostom: 
= The rrin descended, ete. A prophecy verified in the pri- 
po itive chures, besring all the brunt of the waves and storms 
of the world, of people. of tyrants, of friends. of strangers, of 
tne devil: limself persecuting her, and venting all the hurri- 
eaneof his raze upon her, She stood firm, becanse she was 
ean upon a seek. So far from being injured, ste was made 

Bo rious by the assault "—P, S.J] 
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"Hy 8:8ado0Kwyv.—The verb elva is added to toe 
participle by way of inereasing its foree. It frequent 
ly denotes duration, continuance: He was teach- 
ing. 

As having authority, viz., to teach; referring 
not merely to human authority, nor to capacity 
(Fritzsche: docendi copia), nor even to Livine mis 
sion, but to the full power of the word which is at 
the same time the full authority of the word. 

Oi ypauuarets.—Some codd. add. avtrar 
Another reading, still less approved, adds, of gape 
cacao. Not that the scribes appeared, in compar:son 
with Jesus, “as having arrogated to themselves the 
oflice of teacher” (de Wette); but as wanting the 
seal of the Spirit, and hence of their Divine mission 
and authority. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Messianic character and claims of Christ ap- 
pear repeatedly throughout the Sermon on the Mount, 
Not that He overstepped the landmarks of His. his- 
torical progress by asserting His diguity in so many 
words, but that the authority of His teaching and 
person must have been felt by all, Even the beati- 
tudes would show that He who uttered them was a 
Divine personage. In ch. v. 11, Christ calls them 
blessed who are persecuted for His naine—an expres 
sion which is explained in ver. 10 as equivalent to 
suffering for righteousness’ sake. His Divine author- 
ity further appears when He designates Hia disciples 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world, and 
still more in the declaration that He came to fuliil 
the law (v.17). In the course of His sermon, He 
claims the right both of interpreting the law, and of 
enjoining its Poblizations upon Ilis disciples: «But 
say unto you.” ‘Llis Divine authority appears sdll 
further in the denunciation of the representatives cf 
a spurious and carnal worship. All His admonitions 
imply the existence of a contrast between men, 
whose nature is evil, and Himself, who is the Holy 
One. Finally, His Messianic dignity and office are 
clearly brought out in the concluding part, vers. 21- 
23. The people, also, gradually seem to have been 
more fully impressed with the fact that He was sent 
from on high, aud that all power and authority were 
committed to Him; although, as yet, the feeling may 
to a considerable extent have been vague and ill de 
fined. 

2. Christ conveys a twofold assurance of the safe- 
ty of the way on which He would have us enter. He 
not only gives His own full and persunal guarantee, 
but He illustrates and enforces what Le recommends 
by grounds derived from life, from nature, and from 
experience, Among them, He adduces, 1. the sue- 
ces3 of earnest human endeavors (ver. 8); 2. the 
affectionate care of earthly parents, although them- 
selves evil (ver..9; comp. also Isa. slix, 13; Eph. 
ili, 14); 3. the moral duty implied in the ordinary 
demands which we make upon our neighbors (ver. 
12); 4. cae contrast Letween the higehiw ay along 
which the multitude travels, and the narrow path on 
which the elect walk (ver. 18); 5. the natural law, 
according to which the fruits correspond to the tree, 
and the contrast between good and bad trees (ver, 
16); 6. the right and proper disposition of things: 
the evil tree is cast into the five (ver. 19) 54 . the 
teaching of experience, as i]lustrated by the siiouee 
reared upon the rock, and that erected upon a foun 
dation of sand (ver. 24 ) 
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8. The following are the leading characteristics ers and mothers, 


of the way of salvation: TI. Jn reference to what are 
are fo seee,—{e) Relizious aspirations: asking, seek- 
fig, knocking (the evidence of true asking is, that it is 
followed by seeking, just as knocking is the evidence 
of seeking. The expression, to seek, alludes to the 
hilidcn path between the rocks; hence it is said, “ Few 
ehete be that find it”). (4) Moral aspirations apring- 
bug from iuward sincerity and earnestness. (¢) Ac- 
tual decision: we ure to leave the city of destruction, 
an.l to enter that of salvation. This forms a transi- 
tion, If. to what we ere to avoid: (1) With reference 
to that which is without. (7) We are not to be car- 
ried away by the multitude,—to avoid that which is 
easy, mere passiveness. (6) We are not to be led 
astray by false prophets. Search and try bevond the 
outward appearance (not as it may appear at the 
time, but wait for the autumn and the fruits), (2) 
With reference to that which is within. () We are 
tu beware of a dead profession and merely nominal 
Christianity, which will prove equally discordant with 
God, with His will, and with Christian duty to our 
neighbor. (4) Above all, we are to beware of con- 
founding enthusiasm or excitement with spiritual life, 
love to the Saviour, and fellowship with Him. HI. 
Lhe true test. The prospect into the future, whieh 
at the same time implies an examination into the 
foundation of our present state: (4) Anticipation of 
the storm which is to burst; (4) of the sunshine 
which is to follow, and to shed its light either upon a 
ruin, or on a fabric that has stood the tempest; (c) 
anticipation of the revelation of Christ as Jucge, by 
receiving Him into our inmost hearts as the founda- 
tion of our faith and life. 

4, Heresy; dead orthodoxy, or adherenee to the 
letter; and religious fanaticism without spiritual ex- 
perience: what an awtul climax! . 

5. True prudence consists in spiritual wisdom. 
In building our house, we must lock forward to the 
ultimate catastrophe and to eternity. What applies 
to the individual, is equally true of the community. 
The simile here used has received its grand fulfilment 
in the contrast presented between the unbelieving 
and the believing portion of the synagogue at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. (Comp. Rom. 
ix.-xi. Leben Jesu ii. 2, 635; iii. 88.) 

6. Special remarks.—(1) ds fo prayer. The 
words of the Lord imply that every prayer will cer- 
_ tainly be heard and answered. Of course, this re- 
mark ouly holds true of genuine prayer,—which pre- 
supposes, (4) a right motive (from God); (6) a right 
spirit (self-surrender); (¢) a corresponding expres- 
sign (filialness); (¢) a right object (vur salvation in 
the glory of God, or the glory of God in our salva- 
tion), Heubner: We cannot be absolutely certain 
that our prayers shall be heard, unless they coneern 
the kingdom of God or our own salvation. For tem- 
poral blessings we can only pray conditionally (which 
will, at any rate, be the case in every genuine pray- 
er); nor is the promise of an answer absolute in such 
circumstances, Still, we are both permitted and en- 
couraged to make known all our requests; and the 
more necessary the objet is which we seek, the more 
confidently may we hope for an answer.—The Lord 
bestows temporal gifts even without our supplication 5 
but spiritual blessings are granted only in answer to 
prayer. (Comp. the passage in the Apolog. of Ter- 
tullian about prayer, as the only kind of violence al- 
lowed to Christians,— f/we vis Deo grata est.” )— 
“It is remarkable that, despite man’s sintulness, such 
ove fur their oilspring remains in the heart of tath- 
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A glorious svmbol this of the in 
finite love of our heavenly Father.”—(2) Jrudle for out 
conduct toward our neighbor—negatively: Do not 
unto others what you would not have them do unte 
yourself. (Tobith iv. 15. The opinion of Saivianus 
on this passage, seein Heubner’s Com., p. 101.) With 
this, Kant’s celebrated moral principle may be com. 
pared: Act in such a manner that vour conduet may 
be capable of being clevated into a maxim ay plicable 
to all, or a universal principle. The rule here laid 
down by the Lord finds un echo in every breast. But 
it deserves notice, that while others may have ex- 
pressed it in an Imperfect and negative manner, the Sa- 
viour alone disclosed it in all its richness and fulness, 
—(3) The narrow way and the strait gate, the broad 
may and the wide gate. We must not overluok the 
historical application of this simile; nor vet its gen 
eral import, as relating to penitence and impenitence, 
to faith and unbelief, to sanctification and destrue- 
tion. Heubner: “ Oh! how many go on the broad 
way!) Thus the majority of men hasten to ruin, and 
will ultinately be condemned.” But Heubner here 
combines two very different statements, which are 
not necessarily connected. Does not grace rescue 
many a soul from the path of destruction even at the 
last hour? But. apart from this, it is well to call at- 
tention to the awful prospect set before man in this. 
passage. See the sentences of Augustine, Luther, 
and others, on the passage, quoted by Teubner, p. 
102.—eware, ete., ver. 15.—The three kinds of false 
spirits among Christians are here described with mar- 
vellous accuracy and delicacy cf touch: (1) False 
prophets, munifestly referring to heretics ; (2) false 
professors ; (5) spurious enthusiasts. On the differ. 
ent explanations of fruits, see Heubner, p. 106. 

“ As the thorns and thistles must have shown, at 
first sight, that the tree on which they grew was cor 
rupt, it is evidently a mistake to refer that simile to 
trees which never bare fruit, or to such as are half 
decayed, but which, ag is well known, ofttimes yield 
some excellent fruit. Undoubteaty, it must apply 
to degenerate trees. Accordingly, the exprexsion is 
significant, and indicates that our Lord acknowledg- 
ed a gradual depravation of nature corresponding to 
the progress of moral evil in the world, of which the 
thorns and thistles are the symbol.” (Gen. ilk; Le 
ben Jesu, ii, 2, 645.) 

In the concluding simile, the contrast between a life 
of true faith and mere profession is set before us, just 
as the figure of the twofold building represents, on the 
one hand, the Church as the great structure reared 
by Christ, and, on the other, the building raised by 
the hierarchy. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Directions of the Lord how to seek the kingdom 
of heaven.—Essential outlines of the way to heaven: 
1. Turning to God (to ask, to seek, to knock). 2, 
Turning away from the world,—(a) to give in love, 
instead cf taking in selfishness ; (6) to deny ourselves ; 
(c) not to follow the multitude. We must beware of 
following the example of the multitude, the teaching 
of false prophets, the delusions of dead professors, 
and the deeeitfulness of apparent achievements. 8, 
Rearing our beavenly house upon the Divine Rock: 

Acsk.—The unconditional promise of answer ig 
every real want, or infinite and prevening love: 1, 
Expressed in the Divine arrangement: ask—seek— 
knock; 2. illustrated by a general principle, applis 
cable to temporal as well as spiritual things: “ koa 
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every oue that asketh,” etc.; 8. symbolized and 
proved by the affection of earthly parents.—Every 
genuine spiritual aspiration shall be satisfied; “ for 
every one that asketh,” etc.—The characteristics of 
erue prayer. It is, 1. genuine asking; and becomes, 
2. earnest sevking; and 3. urgent knocking.—Grad- 
ual proyvress in seeking after the kingdom of God. 
The gearch becomes,—1. increasingly definite in ref. 
ercnoce to its object (a) the gift of God; (6) spiritual 
treasure; (c) the door of heaven; 2. leads to an in- 
creasel sense of our own poverty and ruin (want; 
sense Of having lost; sense of standing without, of 
being lost); 3. increasingly urgent in its manifesta- 
tions; and hence, 4. results in increasing dependence 
upon God (He must give, disclose, and open).—The 
love of an earthly father a dim representation of the 
love of our heavenly Father: (a) From its character ; 
(4) from the contidence in His disposition which we 
cherish; (c) from our experience of past benefits.— 
The ruins of true humanity left in our sinful nature, 
an indication and proof of our Divine origin.—Christ 
presupposes the corruption of man, 1. to such an ex- 
tent, as to speak of it only in connection with prom- 
ises of salvation; 2. so fully, as to except none¢ 8, 
so kindly, that He mentions at the same time any fea- 
turea of genuine humanity still left. 

Therefore all things (ver. 12)—the law and the 
prophetg, as included in the principle laid down by 
the Lord: “therefore all things,” etc.: 1. Proof of 
it; 2. inference from it.—This principle, as describ- 
ing the conduct of Christ Himself (Matt. v. 17, 18); 
as explaining the nature of true love, Rom. xiii. 10 ; as 
both the gift and the requirement of His Spirit.—The 
claims of others upon us are pled by the voice in our 
own hearts.—Our demands the measure of our be- 
stowing upon others. 

Enter ye in.—Entrance into life rendered difficult : 
1. From certain peculiarities which deter: (a) The 
gate is strait; (6) the way is narrow; (c) difficult to 
find; () there are few companions on it. 2. By the 
attractions of the other road: (a) The gate is wide (the 
prineiyal entrance); (6) the way broad (highway) ; 
(c) many walk on it; and do not merely walk, but 
intend and expect to go into the city byit (eicep- 
Xpevor 8c abrhs)—Marks of the true way.—Marks 
of the false way.—We are neither to follow the mul- 
titude along the highwavs, nor false gad into 
byeways.—Beware of false prophets: 1. Why? Be- 
cause they are false prophets, (a) in sheep’s clothing 
—verv deceptive; (6) inwardly, ravening wolves— 
very destructive. 2. By what marks shall we know 
them? (a) By their fruits, From prophets we 


tempests, 
| 
| 


' apect.—The threefold judgment upon false prophet 
_ dead professors, and zealots and selfish enthusiasts 
| —The judgment implied in the words, “ J never knew 


you.” This means: 1. Ye have never known Me 


i 2. never known yourselves; 8. and therefore cannot 
' be known of Me.—To know, to love, and to praise, go 


hand in hand. 


' The house built upon the rock, and that reared 


upon the sand.—The rock and the sand ; or the Eterna] 


| Word in its compactness and firmness, and the world, 


resembling particles of sand, without cohesion.— 


, Every spiritual structure shall be tried. 1. The truth 


of this statement: (a) As proved by experience; (4) 
even the kingdom of God, or the inner life, has ita 
2. Inferences: (@) Many a false buildin 
has already been swept away ; (4) how careful shoul 
we be in rearing our own structure !—The word of 
Christ a word of power: 1. Of real power (of truth, 
of love, of life, of the Spirit); 2. of periect power 
(of full authority and omnipotence).—The teaching 
of the scribes and the teaching of Christ. The for. 
mer powerless, despite their appearance of power, 
authority, science, and enthusiasm; the latter alk 
powerful, in the midst of deepest outward poverty 
and contempt. 

Starke :—Ask: Ps. 1. 15; Isa. lv. 6; Ps. xxi. 2, 
8: Zech. x. 1; Jamesi. 5. Seck: Jer. xxix. 13, 14 
Luke xv, 5-9. Knock: Luke xiii. 24; Acts xii, 18~ 


Ideo non wilt cito dare, ut tu discas ardentius orare,— 
He who would show others the way, must himeelf 

seek everything from God in prayer: 2 Cor. iii. 5, 8; 
Acts x. 9.—True prayer is converse with God. Ps, 
xix. 14.—Quesnel: O Lord, we ofttimes ask for tha 
etone of temporal possessions, which would make our 
heart a stone; but, instead of it, Thou hast given us 
the bread of Thy grace, of Thy word, and of Thy Son: 
Prov. xxx. 7.—Foolish children that we are, how of- 
ten do we regard as a stone what is better for soul 
and body than the finest bread, and as the poison of 

serpents, what proves the most blessed medicine for 
our hearts! Prov. xx. 24.—Every earthly parent may 
help to remind us of the love and faithfulness of God 
toward His own: Isa. Ixiii, 7, xlix. 15.—Even if it 
were possible that all earthly parents should forget 
their duty, vet will God prove a Father: Isa. xlix. 

15.—The affection of parents toward their children, 
a symbol of the hearing of prayer.—‘ Therefore, ull 
things whatsoever ve would.” Zn speculum paratis- 
simum, justitice breviarium, compendiosum commont- 
torium. Jerome.—Each one of us carrics in his 
breast an adviser, judge, and monitor of his conduct 


16; Rev. iii, 20; Gen. xxxii. 26-29.—Augustine: 
\ 
| 


expect good fruit, such as figs and grapes; but these | toward his neighbor: Ps. xv. 3; Matt. xxii. 39; Eph. 
‘yield only the fruits of the wilderness—thorns and | iv. 25: 1 Tim. i. 5; Gal. v. 14; Rem. xiii. 10.—Here 
thistles, (6) From the judgment which quickly over- | you have the test of what vou owe to your neighbors 
takes them.—False comfort flowing from trust in a '—the spring of cquity and the bond of mutual for- 
dead profession.—Dead profession is not rendered | bearance.—Nelfighness will always find a ready ex- 


better by our surrendering the Christian name, but 

ya spiritual renewal_—Who shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven? 1. He only who confesses the 
Lord; 2. hot every one who outwardly confesses 
Hizn ; 3. be who proves the truth of his profession 
by a holy obcdicnce.—Life in Christ, the will of the 
Father concerning us.—It is one thing to do many 
@orka by the name of Christ, and another to do them 
ex the name of Christ.—Even enthusiasm and out- 
ward success are not sufficient evidence of our disci- 
picship.—Spurious enthusiasm generally betrays it- 
2 Hf by its boastfulness.—Many who appear great in 
Ciuurch and State, will in that day be deprived of 
their assumed character, and of their claims to re- 


ense: 1 Cor, iv. 7; Luke xviii, 11.—£nter ye in at 
the strait gute. There are only two roads which 
lend to eternity,—that of the world and of the flesh, 
which leads to hell and condemnation; and that of 
the Spirit, which leads to heaven and eternal lity 
Therefore be sure which of these two thou hast cio- 
scn.—Strive to enter in at the strait gate: Luke siii, 


124+ Phil. ii, 12.—Christians are pilcrims: Ps. xxix, 


12; Heb. xi, 13.—In its folly, the world hastens 
' along the broad way to hell, to the sound of musia 
‘and revelry.—The sufferines of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory to be reveal- 
ed: 2 Cor. iv. 173; Rom. viii. 18.—Luther :—It is 
not the Lord Jt sus who makes the road to heaven s¢ 
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strait and narrow, but rather the devil, the world, and | John xv. 14.—False Christianity makes its boast ia 
our own flesh: ch. xix. 21, 22; Prov. xxvi. 13.— | words, in knowledge, and appearance—ch. xxiii 
Why is it that so few find the way to heaven? Be- | 275 2 Tim. iii. 5,—but true religion consists in deed, 
cause of their negligence in seeking, their sloth in ; and is spirit and lite. The former may be likened 

toa painted figure; the latter, to a living man, ch 
| 


striving, their daring in resisting God, and their mal- 
ice in sinning. Hence their condemnation rests upon | v. 16.— Many wil! say to Me in that day. Matt. xxiv, 
386; 1 Cor. xiii, 1,23 Phil. i. 15; Acts xix. 13; 2 


their own heads: 2 Pet. i. 8; Acts xiv. 16; Jolin 
Cor. xi. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 9; Rev. xiii, 18.—So decply 


vill, 12; Acts xiv. 22; Rev. vil. 14.—Let us not be 
rooted is false conceit in our minds, that even #& the 


offended at the small nu:nber of believers, Isa. i. 8 ; 
Zeph. iii, 125; nor at their many atHictions ; but com- | day of judgment men will not be able to comprehend 
how they incurred condemnation, ch. xxv. 44.— 


furt ourselves in view of their blessed end, Zeph. iii. 

17; Rev. iii. 20,— Beware—Phil. iti. 18501 John iv, | @uesnel: Tow many preachers are there, who in the 

1—of false prophets, Jer. xiv, 143 xxiii, 26; Mic. iii, | pulpit seem to be prophets; and how many minis 
ters Whose success is admired, but who, in the sight 


5-125 Zeph. ni 4; 2 Pet. ii 1; Rev. xvi. 13.— 
of God, are nothing, because they neglect His will! 


Sheep's clothing, John x. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 13-15; Jer. 
Xxili, 21.—Auvening wolves, John x. 8-12; Acts xx, | Luke xiii. 26.—Zhen will J profess unto them,—open- 
lv on that day. John x. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 19; 1 Cor. 


29; 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18; Ezek. xxi. 20; Matt. x. 16; 
2 Cor, xi. 18, 14.—Quenam sunt iste pelles ovium, | Vili. 33; Matt. xxv. 12; John x. 27; Ps. i. 6.—Deai 
nisi nominis Christiani extrinsecus facies? (Tertul- | agnoscere servare est; Dei agnoscere custodire eat ; 
lian.) —Heeretici sunt habitu oves, axtu vulpes, actu et \ non agnoscere damnare est. Auguatine.—The grace 
erudelitate lapi, (Bernhard.)—Trust not every spirit, | of God saves a soul, and not gitts.— Therefore, who 
nor every talker or seducer.—To speak like an angel, | soever heareth these sayings of Mine, ete. Jolin ilk 
to pamper the flesh, to gain the simple by outward | 17.—The Rock is Christ, Matt. xvi. 18; 1 Cor. ih 
| 


devotion, by authority, by age, by tears or groans, | ll» x. 43 Jer. xvii. 75 Ps. exvili, 2235 Isa. xxvill 
to give one’s body to be burned, to do miracles,—are , 16; Acts iv. 11, 125 Rom. ix. 83; 1 Pet. ii, 5-7.— 
not the sins of a true prophet: the worst deceivers | To build on Him, is to believe on Him.—At the close 
have exhibited all these, ch. xxiv. 4-115 2 Thess. ii, | of a sermon, we should admonish our hearers to obe 
9, 10.—Sound doctrine and the fruits of sanetifica- , dience and carnest application of the word.— Quranel: 
tion the evidence of a true prophet: 2 Tim, iv. 3, 4; | To employ ourselves in this building, is to be truly 
Ezek. xiii. 18; Jer. xxiii, 25, 26, 825 Hos. xii, 1.— | wise, Isa. lvili, 11, 12.—The wisdom of the just ap- 
Majus :-—Every Christian should try the spirits, and | pears in their showing their faith by their works.— 
recoynize the truth: Acts xvii, 11, the men of Berea. | And the rain descended. Ps, exxiv. 55 xviii. 565 Rev. 
—All who lead us astray from the narrow way are ; xii, 153; Jer. li, 13; Eph. iv. 14; Ps. xlvi. 6; Isa. 
false teachers, Jer. v. 31; Hos. xi. 1, 2.—Let no one | xxv. 4.3 xxxii. 23 Rom. viii. 383.— Quesnel :-—By the 
imagine that there is any Church entirely free from | practice of piety do we make our calling and election 
heretics, sectariang, or false teachers.—By their | sure, 2. Pet. i. 103; 1 Tim, iv. 7, 8.—Cramer: True 
fruits, Luther :—As it He would say,—The appear- | Christians are exposed to many a tempest and storm, 
ance of false prophets may be fair, as if it were a | but we are more than conquerors through Hina who 
precious thing ; but wait a while, until it is time to | loved us.—Perseverance to the end the crowning 
gather and to collect the fruits, and see what vou will | manifestation of faithful allegiance to Christ, 2 Tim, 
then find upon them.—Behold the goodness and | iv. 7, 8; Rev. i, 10.— And doeth them not. James i, 
the severity of God in the fruits of the earth, By | 22-24.—Majus: UWvpocrisy bears to the world the 
reason of sin it bears thorns und thistles, but it | aspect of a great building, but it has no foundation, 
also brings grapes and figs.—False teachers are like | and wiil fall, Luke xviii, 11-l4.—aAad the ram de- 
thorns and thistles, Their teaching affords no con- | scevded ; 7. e., adversity and strong temptations be- 
solation, and only wounds the heart and conscience. | fell him, Ps. xxxii. 63; Prov. xvi. 4. Under such 
Song. v. 7.—The marks of false teachers appear in | trialy a merely external Christianity speedily fails.— 
| 
I 


a nT ae 


the way they administer their office, in their doctrine, ; This refers to the final judement, when body and soul 
life, and conversation, in their motives, and in the ' shall be destroyed in hell, Gen, vil, 21; Ex. atv. 27, 
conduct of their disciples, John xv. 20. Zetsius.— | 285 Job vill. 145 Ps. i. 53 xxxiv. 223 Isxili, 19.— 
The hireling and the false prophet.—It is the duty ; Quesnel: That fall cannot be repaired again. 

of Christians to prove all things, and to hold tust the Ifeubner :—Ask grace and the forgiveness of sin. 
word of God, 1 Thess. vy. 215 Ex. xviii. 15.—Ques- | Seek, earnestly aim atter, perfection, Arneock at the 
nel: Love, or rather faith, is the root of the good | door of heaven, and it shall be opened.—W hatever 
tree. So long as this rout remains healthy, the tree , is needful for our salvation shall be granted in an- 
will not yield the corrupt fruit of sin; but if it is | swer to our prayers.—Ask in a childlike spirit for 
awanting, you will in vain look for the fruits of right- ; what vou may stand in as absolute need ot, as of 
eousness, 1 Tim. i, 5.—Vajus: A wicked person | bread, and God will give it you.—“ Therctore, all 
may be transformed into a righteous; but, so long | things whatsoever,” ete. In your dealings, put your. 
as he remains wicked, he cannot do anything that is | self mentally in the place of your neighbor.—The 
good, Matt, xii, 843 Philem. 11, 12.—Avery tree | strait gute: true repentance.—“ Strait ” refers to the 
which bringeth not forth good fruit, Jolin xy, 2-6; anxiety of the heart in the matter.—The wide pate: 
2 Tim. iii. 9; Isa. viii, 20; Rev. xix. 20; Gal. v. 125, impenitence—Appearauces deceive.—Beware of inere 
Matt. xiii, 30; Ps. cix. 2.— Not every one who saith, | appearance.—Neither good works alone, nor sound 
1 John v. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 1 Pet. i. 16; Matt. v. | doctrine alone, constitutes good fruits; the latter aro 
19; John iv. 23; Rom. ii, 13; James i. 22; John the results of both life and doctrine.—A good tree is 
iii, 16-36.—(Quesnel: To call God our Lord, and yet , that which has been ennobled, and refers to a regen. 
not to honor Him by our works, is to condemn | erate man; a corrupt tree is that which has degeners 
ourselves, 2 Cor. v. 15; Luke x. 28.—Much knowl- . ated, and means the unrenewed or natural man.— The 
edge, without corresponding practice, entails the . culture of grace alone can ennoble a man.—A con 
heavier judgment , Jo what thou knowest. Zédinger. | rupt tree has no place in the garden of God.—* Not 
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every one that saith, Lord, Lord.”"—-The most splen-' The desire to appear good: 1. Its nature; 2. its or 
did talents are oftentimes combined with a wicked igin; 3. its moral character ; 4. its unavoidable dan 
heart; the most splendid deeds are ofttimes of dubi- gers.—Aeinhard :—On the only certain mark of 
nus value. A man may be the most enthusiastic’ state pleasing to God. It consists not, 1. in outward 
speaker, the opponent of every injustice and wrong, decency ; nor, 2. in a public profession of the Gos 
and the bold champion of all that is good and noble, | pel; nor, 3. in personal attachment to Jesus (?); nor 
—yct all from selfishness and unworthy ambition.— | 4. in extraordinary works (9); but, 5. in faith in Je 
Each sin renders a man more untrue to himself.—! sus, and in an endeavor to attain holiness by that 
The future judgment will consist in the manifestation | faith—our aim being directed toward the reality, 
of the secrets of our hearts, Then the game is up, ! rather than the outward form.—Marheineke :—--How 
and it will be said: Offwith the masks, This applies do we prove ourselves to be true professors of Chirist ? 
especially to unworthy ministers. _1. Not by outward appearances merely, but by the pow- 

The pericope, vers. 15-23.—Warning of the er and life of faith; 2. by works of love; 3. by joy, 
Lord against byeways which lead to destruction: 1. | peace, and hope. Nitzsch :—The true value of good 
Warning against being led astray by others—by false | works (Selections of Sermons i., p. 12). Zimmer- 


propheta, 7.e., either by false teachers, or by any who 
would seduce us from the truth; 2. against being 
led astray by our own hearts, by hypocrisy, and mere 
protession.—Fourfold form of the call of the Lord: 


mann :—The tree an image of man (root, stem, mar. 
row, branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit). Fr. Arum. 
macher :—Who enters into the kingdom of heaven 
(Voices of the Church, Langenberg, 1852, p. 49). Ser- 


(a) As a Divine call; (6) as the utterance of Divine | mons on Ver. 15, by Rautenberg, Souchon, Ahlfeld. 
truth; (¢) as that of the pure and holy heart; (d) as Hépfner:—Four things necessary to constitute a 
that of His love and concern for the souls of men. Christian: 1. Faith ma/esa Christian ; 2. life proves a 

The pericope, vers. 15-23. Erdmann :—Con- | Christian; 8. trials confirm a Christian; 4. death 
cerning the truc import of human works.—Drdaseke ; | crowns a Christian, 


B. CHRIST MANIFESTING HIS PROPHETIC OFFICE BY MIRACLES WHICH ATTEST HIS 
WORD. BUT IN HIS MIRACLES, AS IN HIS TEACHING, HE EXPERIENCES THE CON. 
TRADICTION OF THE PHARISEES, AND IS ULTIMATELY REVILED. TRIUMPH OF 
CHRIST OVER THE OPPOSITION OF HIS ENEMIES, BY PREPARING TO SEND FORTH 


HIS TWELVE APOSTLES.—CH. VII. TX. 


\ 


Comtrents :—The miracles of the Lord, as the evidence of His prophetic office, misunderstood and reviled by the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 1. Miracles of the Lord beyond the pale of the ancient theocracy: the leper and the heathen. 2% Mir- 
aries of the Lord procecding from the circle of the new theocracy (the house of Peter): the mother-in-law of Peter, 
these ‘vho were possessed of evil spirits, 8. Miracles during His missionary journey: the disciples, the storm at sea 
4 Miracnlous works, despite the opposition of the kingdom of darkness: the Gadarenes. the man afflicted witb tha 
palsy. 5. Miraculous works, despite the contradiction of legalism. Matthew Levi the publican, the feast with the 
publicans, and the twofold offence of the Pharisees and the disciples of John. 6. Miraculous works in the face of uttes 
despair and of death: the woman with the issue of blood, and the danghter of Jairus. 7, Miraculous works of Chrie$ 
aa the dawn of His work of redeinption, in opposition to the hardening and the reviling of His encmics: the two blind 
men, and the person possessed with a dumb devil. §& Loyal preparation for the mission of Christ's disvipies, auc tri- 
ainph over those who reviled His prophetic oftice, 


1. 


The /eper, and tne heathen, or the centurion of Capernaum. Miraculous works of Christ beyond the pale of 
the ancient theocracy. 


CuaptTer VIII. 1-138. 


The Goepel for the 3d Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels:—The Leper: Mark i. 40-45; Luke v. 12-16 
The Centurion of Capernaum: Luke vii. 1-10.) 


1 When he was [had] come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed him. 
2 Anil, behold, there came a leper and worslipped lim, saving, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
3 canst make me clean. And Jesus [he] put forth Azs hand, and touched lim, saying, J 
4 will; be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. And Jesus saitb 
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unto him, See thou tell no man; but go thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and Jfet 
the gift that Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them. 

And when Jesus [he] was [iad] entered into Capernaum, there came unto him a 
centurion, beseeching him, And saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of tne 
palsy, grievously tormented. And Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 
The centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof: but speak the word only [only say in a word],? and my servant shall 


be healed. 
this man, Go, and he goeth; 
vant, Do this, and he doeth ¢., 


For I am a man under authority, having soldiers under me: and I say ta 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ser- 
When Jesus heard at, he marvelled, 


and said to them 


that followed, Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 


be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


selfsame lrour. 


And I say unto you, That many shall come from the east and west, and ‘ahall sit down 
ho at table] * with Abraliam, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: 
ut the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into [the] outer darkness: there shall 
And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way; 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 


And his servant was healed in the 


1 Ver. 8.—'Ingous is wanting in Codd. B., C. (Cod. Sinait.], ete. 


2 Ver. 8.—Acy@ (dat.) with one word, or in a word, sustained by Codd. B., C. [Cod. Sinait.] and other weighty testi 
montes, instead of the Adyor (aceus.). the word, of the tert, receptus. 


8 Ver. 10.—" With no one in Lsrael.”’ 


Cod. B. and others. 


4 Ver. 11.—[Avakadidicovrat, expressing the well known ancient custom of reclining on couches at meals and bane 
(gets, This explains, how St. Jolin could deun on Jesus’ busom at the holy supper, John xilf. 23.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 1. When He was come down (cum au- 
tem descendisset, Vulg.).—Chronological arrange- 
ment of the narrative, We account for the circum- 
stance, that Luke records the healing of the leper (v. 
12) before the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 20), on the 
ground that he wished to relate the latter in connec- 
tion with the mission of the twelve Apostles. Hence, 
his arrangement is not in strict chronolugical order. 
Besides, the introduction of the oure of the leper in 
Luke breaks up the continuous narrative of the re- 
turn of Jesus from the Mount of Beatitudes to Caper- 
nauin, Matthew expressly states, that the cure of the 
leper was performed when Christ “had come down” 
from the mountain. On the other hand, Luke re- 
lates, that Christ, on His journey to Capernaum, en- 
tered into a city; and that the cure of the leper there 
was the occasion of His retiring fur a time into the 
wilderness, probably in consideration of the preju- 
dices of the Jews, as the leprous person had, contrary 
to the injunction of the Saviour, published the fact, 
that Jesus had touched, and so healed him. After 
this temporary retirement to the wilderness, Jesus re- 
turned to Capernaum. 

Ver. 2. A leper.—(Comp. on the general subject 
of leprosy Michaelis: -Mosaisches Recht, vol. iv. p. 
227, Winer sub voce, and Ewald: Jidische Alterthii- 
mer, p. 218.) Leprosy, FS", Aerpa, as to its 
general character, is a disease peculiar to Exypt, Ara- 
hin, Palestine, and Syria, although it has penetrated 
f- tir east as Persia and India, and as far west as 
scaly. A most frightful calamity, resembling in some 
bes, ects the pestilence; only that the latter sweeps 
uway its victims with great rapidity, while leprosy is 
glow in its ravages. These two diseases formed, so 
to speak the centre of all others, such as blindness, 
palsy, deafness, fevers, bloody flux, ete. Analogous 
to these physic] sutferings were the various kinds of 


demoniacal possessions.— Cases. Leprosy ig caused | community those who had been cured. 


infection (especially by cohabitation), or a hereditary 
taint. It sometimes continues to the fourth genera. 
tion (2 Sam. iii. 29), but the disease loses in intensity 
as it descends, and is generally coutined in the fourth 
degree to ugly teeth, offensive breath, and sickly ap- 
pearance.—Ainds and degrees. Leprosy is a torm of 
skin disease. Four kinds of it were known—elephan- 
tiasis (an Egyptian disease, hence, u/cus s&gupti), 
black leprosy, white leprosy, and red leprosy. Hip- 
pocrates classified the different kinds of non-malig- 
nant eruptions as adAgéds, Aecxny, Aeuxn, and Aexpa:, 
The first of these is the pma of Lev. xiii. 39, which 


is quite harmless in its character, and disappears, 
without causing any pain, in a few months or vears. 
We also read, in Lev. xiii. 47, of a leprosy attaching 
to clothes (probably from small insects ); and in xiv. 
84, of one attaching to houses, The symptoms of 
white leprosy, Barras, also known as lepra Mosaica, 
—the form of the disease peculiar to the Hebrews,— 
are sufficiently described in Lev. xiii. When the dis- 
ease is decided in its character, it is either rapidly 
cured, or else spreads inward. In the former case, 
there is a violent eruption, so that the patient is 
white from head to foot (Lev. xiii. 12; 2 Kings v, 
27); in the latter case, the discase progrosses slowly, 
and the symptoms are equally distressing and fatal, 
ending in consumption, dropsy, suflucation, and death. 
The effects of elephantiasis are even more sad. It 
chiefly affects the lower part of the body, and the pa- 
tient may live for twenty years. It stiffens the ankle 
(making the foot like that of an elephant, hence the 
name), stupefies tre senses, produces melancholy, 
sleeplessness, terrible dreams (Job vii. 14), insatiable 
voracity, and ends in fever or sudden suffucation.— 
Legislation on leprosy. The Mosaic law took special 
notice of leprosy. The priests were commissioned 
carefully to watch its inroads. The object in view 
was to protect the healthy portion of the community 
to pronounce on the harmless character of any erup- 
tion which resembled leprosy, and to readinit into tha 
No remedy 


oy bad air, want of cleanliness, bad diet. dyspepsia, was known for the disease itself; the leper was de 
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elared unclean, and excluded frum intercourse with | being cartied away; while in other cases, especially 


all other persons, He had to wear the prescribed 
mourning garment, Lev. xiii. 45, but was permitted 
to associate with other lepers. Their abode3 were 
commonly outside the city walls (Lev. xiii. 46; Num. 
v. 2); but they were allowed to go about freely, pro- 
viling they avoided contact with other persons ; nor 
were they even excluded from the services of the 
svrago-uc (Lightfoot, 862). In this respect we note 
a great dilference between the synagugue and the 
temple. On recovering trom leprosy, ‘several lustra- 
tions had to be pertormed, Lev. xiv. The main 
points in the prescribed rite were, to appear before 
the priest, and to offer a sacrifice; the latter being 
preceded by religious lustrations, and introduced by 
a symbolical ceremony, in which the two turtles or 
pigeons bore a striking analogy to the scape-goat 
and the other goat offered in sacrifice on the day of 
atonement, Lev. xvi.—In general, the ordinances 
connected ‘with leprosy may be regarded as the type 
of all other directions in dealing with that which was 
unclean.— Symbolical signi ficance. Accordingly, lep- 
rosy was regarded as the symbol of azz and of judg- 
ment (Num. xii. 10; 2 Kings v. 26; xv. 5; 2 Chron, 
xxvi. 20, 21-23); also of inscrutable visitations, Job 
ii 7. On the other hand, recovery from leprosy was 
regarded a3 a symbol of a! vation, a3 in the case of 
Naaman, 2 Kings v. 2; comp. Ps. li. 9, with Lev. vi. 
7, The uncleanness, the gradual destruction of the 
systern, the diszusting appearance, and the unexpect- 
ed recovery by a full ‘outbreak of the eruption,—and, 
avain, the slow but sure progress of the disease, the 
isvlativun of those who were affected by it from the 
society of the clean, the infectious nature of the trou- 
ble, its long duration and hopelessness,—presented a 
Variety of views under which sin and guilt with its 
consequences and effects, even upon innocent individ- 
vals, might be symbolized. 

Ver. 2. And worshipped Him—fell down he- 
fore Him (on his face). “ As in ch. ii, 2; xv. 25, a 
sign of profound reverence. The leper regarded Jesus 
at least as a great prophet, though it is ditheult accu- 
rately to detine the measure of know ledge possessed 
by such believers (comp. vers. 8-10). Hence the im- 
port of this worship, and of the designation, ‘ Lord,’ 
differed under various circumstances. Some regarded 
even the promised Messiah as a mere man (?), while 
others were fully aware of His Divine character.” 
Gerlach. 

Ver. 3. His leprosy was cleansed, ¢xa3a- 
piedn.—By his being brought into contact with 
Him who was absolute purity. 

Ver. 4. Tell no man: Marki. 44; Luke v. 14; 
comp. Matt. ix. 30; xii 165 Mark iii. 12; v. 43; vii. 
86; vill. 26-30; Matt. xvi. 20; xvii. 9.—The injunc- 
tion of silence upon the persons cured arose, in all 
ins‘ances, from the same general motives. It was 
primarily dictated by a regard for the spiritual and 
physical weltare of such persons. Besides, to pre- 
vent popular excitement, and not to endanger the 
ministry of Christ, it was better to keep silence on 
these matters. But, i in each special case, there was 
also a particular motive. Maldonatus, Grotiua, Ben- 
gel, and others, suppose that, in the present instance, 
it was enjoined in order that no prejudice might be 
raised in the mind of the officiating priest against 
this recovery. Fritzsche and Baumyarten-Crusius 
bold that it indicated that the first duty of the leper 
was to show himself to the priest, before proclaiming 
abroad the miracle. Olshausen: Jesus issued this 
injunction mainly to persuns who were in danger of 


a a i eee i 


Justration ; 


where the individual was by nature retiring and 
prone to self-contemplation, He commanded an oppo 
site course, Mark v.19. But the principal motive 
ns mentioned by Meyer (following Chrysostom), waa, 
that Jesus wished to prevent a concourse of the peo 
ple, and enthusiastic outbursts on their part. This, 
however, ig not incompatible with any of the other 
motives ; as, inthe present instance, the person cured 
had to undertake a journey to the temple at Jerusa 
lem (Fritzsghe, Baumgarten-Crusius, Meyer) Ao 
cording to Maimonides, a person restored from lep 
rOSy had, in the first instance, to submit himself to 
¢he inspection of the priest of his district. He then 
underwent a second SF nectibi after the lapse of sev: 
en days, after which he performed the custoinary 
and then journeyed to Jerusalem, where 
he offered the prescribed sacrifice, and was pronounce: 
ed clean. 

Ver. 4. Show thyself to the priest.—Comp. 
the ordinances of purification in Lev. xiv. 

For a testimony unto them.—Meyer: ¢. ¢., 
“unto the people, that thou art healed.” But we must 
not overlook the fact, that the leper had been de- 
elared unclean by the priests who were now to certify 
to his restoration, and that his showing himaclf waa 
the evidence of this. The remark, “ for a testimony 
that I do not destroy the law ” (Chrysostom), is in- 
apt; a3 also the view of Olshaugen, that the testi- 
mony here referred to was that of the priests. 

Ver. 5. 'Exatdvrapyus, centurio, a captain over 
100, in the service of Herod Antipas.—According to 
ver. '9, a Gentile, although in all probability a pros- 
elyte uf the gate. Comp. the intercession of the 
ruler of the synagogue on his behalf, in the Gospel 
according to Luke.—Proselytes, S°7% , mpoanAuro’, 
Sept. 1 Chron, xxii. 2; Matt. xxiii. 15; Acts it. 10; 
—those Gentiles who adopted Judaism in a more or 
less restricted sense (Suidas: é €@vay mpomeAnarv9s- 
tes) According to the Gemara and the Rabhins, we 
distinguish,—I. Proselytes of the gate, "SS 773. 
i. é., strangers who lived within the gates of Israel, 
had adopted the relizion of the patriarchs, and con- 
formed to what were called the seven Noachic com- 
mandments, which prohibited, (a) blasphemy ; (6) the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or idolatry ; (c) mur- 
der; (d) incest ; (e) robbery ; (f) rebellion : (q) eat. 
ing of blood and of things strangled (Acts, xv. 20), 
Thev were also called of ce Boueva: (Tov Geer), Joseph. 
Antig. xiv. 7,2; Acts xiii, 43, 50; xvi. 14; xvii. 4, 
etc.—Instances: Cornelius, Lydia, the Ethiopian 
eunuch, ete. II. Proselytes of righteousness, [T2797 3, 
who had submitted to circumcision, and ‘is hetoine 
naturalized Jews, The distinction between these tvo 
classes was kept up at the time of Christ; when, in- 
deed, the number of proselytes of the gate had great 
ly increased.—The two parallel cases of the centu- 
rion at the cross (Matt. xxvii. 5-4) and of Cornclius 
(Acts x.), will at once occur to the reader. 

Ver. 6. My servant, 6 rats uov.—The slave, or 
domestic servant, as distinguished from the common 
soldier, who was only officially subject to him; but 
not a son (Strauss, Baumyuarten-Crusius) From the 
more detailed narrative in Luke, we learn that he was 
held in special esteem by his master; which, indeed, 
may be gathered from this passage also. The ser 
vant is distinguished from the soldiers. The latter 
come and go as it were mechanically, according ta 
the word of command; while the servant docth as 
he is told—his master cin iutrust to his cure the bua 
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ness in hand. Evidently the centurion had only this ! 
one sei vant (ver, 9). 

Sick of the palsy, rapadvurinds.*—There isa 
manifest analogy between the sick of the palsy and | 
the demoniacs. The latter were deprived of their 
consciousness, or of the organ of the soul; while the 
paralrties were deprived of the use of their bodily or- 
gains. Those afflicted with epilepsy formed a kind of 
intermediate link between these two ailments, being 
occesionally deprived of the use both of their menial 
and bodily capacities, and, at other times, of either 
the one orthe other. The ropadurino: are ag it were 
phlivsically dissolved (wapaAeAuuevar), and prostrated 
on beds (Matt. ix. 2; Mark iil. 3, ete.). Luther transé | 
lates gichthriichiq, which siemities only a particular 
kind of the general disease of paralysis. ‘ Modern 
physicians apply the term paralysis to the logs of vol- 
untary motion, or of sensation in some part of the 
body, the muscles being entirely relaxed. This con- 
stitutes the difference between paralysis and catale psig 
and the various kinds of lefanwa, in which the muscles 
are excited and rigid. In paralvsis, the circulation 
of the blood, animal heat, and the ordinary secre- 
tions continue, The disease frequently comes on 
suddenly (after a stroke of apoplexy), at other times 
slowly and insensibly, but in every instance is difficult 
to remove.” Winer. 

Ver. 9. For Iam a man ind éfouciay.—in 
eervice.—Mever: “He adduces a twotold analogy : 
the obedience which he is bound to give, and that 
which he claims from his subordinates.” But the 
former cannot have been meant, as it would imply 
that Christ was also a snbordinate in spiritual matters. 
The conclusion is, however, not simply @ minort ad 
majus, in the sense that Christ ruled in spiritual, as 
the centurion in temporal matters; but also in this 
sense, that if he, a subordinate, could issue his com- 
mands, much more could Christ, the absolute Lord. 
Various opinions are entertained about the meaning 
which the centurion attached to the supremacy of 
Christ. Fritzsche understands it as applying to His 
sovereignty over the demons as the supposed authors 
of diseases ; Wetstcin, Olshausen, and Ewald, over 
angels ; Baumgarten- Crusius, over ministering apirits , 
* Mever, over diseascs, as subject to Christ. But the 
centurion must have referred to sway over subordin- 
ate personages, and not merely over diseases ; nor 
could it here refer to demons, as his servant was not 
possessed by them. On the other hand, we can 
readily conceive how a Roman, who was just passing 
from heathenism to Judaism, would easily confound 
his Roman notions about genit with the idea of an- 
gels. Bengel: “sapientia pidelis ex ruditate militari 
mulchre clucens.” What gives such charm to the 
illustration is, that the centurion ever again recurs to 
his poor faithful servant, Some familiar servant of 
the Lord Jesus, he thinks, would suffice to restore 
his poor slave.—There was no need, he meant to say, 
for His personal attendance, since evcn he was not re- 
quired always personally to superintend the execution 
of his ordera. * Humility and faith always go hand in 
hand.” Mever. 

Ver. 11. From the east and west.—Reftrring 
Bt only to Gentiles, but to the more distant of them, 


ee ep 


* (The English palsy is evidently derived by contraction 
from the Greek mapaAuars, as alma from éAenMocurT, 
throtgh the undium of the Latiu.—P. S.] 
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without distinction of nationality, Isa. xlv, 6.—And 
shall sit down, or rather recline at table, according 
to Oriental fashion.—In the minds of the prophets, e 
symbolical meaning attached to this feast of Messiah, 


| as portraying the blessedness enjoyed in the kingdom 


of heaven (Isa. xxv. 6). In this sense Jesus here em. 
ploys the simile, which He afterward expands, as in 
Luke xiv. 7; Matt. xxii. 1; xxvii. 29. No doubt 
those around Him would understand the term in 
this manner. Mever remarks: “ According to Jew- 
ish notions, splendid banquets with the patriarcha 
formed part of the happiness enjoyed in Messiah's 
kingdom, See Berthold, Christolugie, p. 196, and 
Sehottee n, /for, ad loc. The expression is emploved 
ina figurative sense by the Lord (ulthough His Jew- 
ish hearers would probably understand it literally)” 
This last clause is somewhat doubtful, as it would 
scarcely reflect favorably upon the wisdom of Christ 
Mever very properly calls attention to the contrast 
between this promise of Jesus and the pride of the 
Jews, as expressed in the following rabbinical say- 
ing: ‘ In mundo futuro (dixit Deus) mensam ingen- 
ton vobis aternam oud Gentiles videbunt et pude i= 
ent.” Schottgen, Hor. 

Ver. 12. But the children of the kingdom. 
—The Jews were children of the typical kingdom, 
or of the theocracy, and might cherish the expecta- 
tion of becoming sons of the real kingdom—that of 
heaven (Rom. ix. 5; xi. 16). The expression, sing- 
dom, must here be taken generally, as embracing 
both economies—the promise and the possession, 
The term vids, {2, indicates relationship either in a 
phy sical or moral sense. In the present instance, 
it refers to the heirs which belong to the kingdom, 
as well as to those to whom the kingdom belongs. 

Cuter darkness, rd oxdtros Td éfdrepor— 
The banqueting hall is ht up, the feast is served in the 
evening, and outside is utter darkness. So Judas 
went from the supper of the Lord into the dark night, 
John xiii. 30. The expression is here used in a compare 
ative sense. They ure cast out into deeper, nay, inte 
uttermost darkness. Just as the feast refers to salva- 
tion and bliss at the coming of the Lord, so this pic- 
ture of night, to the darkness and the horrors of 
judzment. Hence the description of their sufferings, 
6 xAavOues. “The article [which is omitted in the 
English C. V.J indicates that it is the well-known 
wretchedness experienced in hell; comp. xiii. 42, 50; 
xxii, 13; xxiv. 51; xxv. 30; Luke xiii, 28.” 

Ver. 13. In the self-same hour.— Emphatical- 
ly—as soon as Jesus had spoken the word: comp. 
John iv. 46. In this case, as in Jolin iv., and in the 
cure of the daughter of the Syrophanician woman, 
the miracle was performed by the Lord at a distance 
from the subject of it. Several critica (Semler, Scif- 
farth, Strauss, Weisse, Gfrorer, Baumgarten-Crusius, 

Baur) have confounded the history of the centurion 
of Capernaum with that of the royal courtier there 
(John iv. 46). But this were completely to mistake 
the different characters of these two persons, and 
their marked moral peculiarities, as brought out in 
the Gospels, The courtier was weak in the faith, 
while the centurion was strong; the courtier deemed 
the presence of Christ absolutely necessary, and urged 
Him to come down to his house, while the centunom 
regarded the word of command sufficient. Hence 
the difference of treatment on the part of the Lord, 
(Comp. Lange's Leben Jesu, ii, 2, p. c45.) 
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sonal, the highest, the absolute Wonder,—because 
HOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. He is the absolute Principle of all Life manifested, 
iv . 7 a ‘ : < 4 = . 7 “ 

1. The miracle.—The Lord confirmed and sealed «4 (07d, Marl it ontmard dee, or, God invarnata 
His ministry and prophetic office by miracles. The | As the absolute Wonder, and the Principle of that 
miracle of His person is revealed in His miraculous | 2°¥ and spiritual cra which is destined to subdue and 
works. It is evident that the Evanvelist here groups areas aa Kg a ne ie vanuen 
together various miracles of the Lord, in order there |?“ nee 0 ai neat a ae a r ‘ He 1 Paes aK, 
by te exhibit Him as the Wonder-worker. Saree ee ee Dor orp ae 

Gn the conception of miracles consult the works highest of all miracles—the wonders of regeneration, 
on the Evidences of Christianity, and the Systems of sedis: ee ey ae Salve 
Biblical and Systematic Theology; my Life of Jesus, |. al ae ti de ue Hcowely si : bel P h 
ii. 1, 258; my Philos, Dogmatics, 467 ; Jul. Miller's ; 'C*), COnstUMuon, Cepressed | Ehrough fin pelow the 
dissertation: De miraculorum Jesu Christi natura, | inary healthy level, by those almighty interposi- 

?/ tions on His part, which we designate miracles in tho 
special sense. 
p 


L, Marbury, 1839; ii, Halle, 1841; and other works 
In general, a miracle is that almighty and crea 


quoted by Meyer, p. 176.” 
In the most gencral sense of the term, every man- | .. a 8 : She ‘ 
i : y tive action of God, in which He manitests Himself a¢ 
the eternal, self-existent, and wonderful One. Crea 


ifestation of God is a miracle; and He does wonders, 
becanse He is wonderful, As the seli-existent On ae ‘ bay gets 

at eee “> | tion is the miracle of deed, which is interpreted by 
the word. 


all His works are miraculous, whether in creation or 
But within this general sphere, the miracles of 


in providence: t.e, He manifests Hitnself as the Al- 
mighiv Creator, both in calling forth and forming , ‘ 
ye : = : cing od were apeak, o 
thal which is not, and in destroving, or rather trans- the kingdom of God Cres PO tO Spe announced 
erty and prepared by the special miracutous cycles in the 
ordinary course of nature, in which the symbolical 


forming, that which is, His wondrous deeds are de- 
miracle of nature appears. Here each stage of na- 


vibed in Ps. xxviii. 9 (Ps, cxlviii. 5; exv. 3);— 
% : . * . ‘ e 
je speaks, 8 nd . - done ? Py Seep i 5, bias ture prepares for a higher; which in turn may be re- 
stands fast;” and avain, in Rom. iv. 17: 10 aes. e: 
: carded ¢ ure, a3 contrar v 
quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things that be os ie Fete Lafea aed cet tgar pea ah 
‘ ‘ vy rape? ; ne 2 f @ . 
BSS pee ney cle ae eae SB WONUEE, higher principle of life, into the existent and natura 
Ps. exxxvi. 4; Isa. xb. 26, aa His administraticn is Grech ine & OILS den he laweot Aatine wlio 
wondertul, Ps. Ixxxix. 6; Job v. 9, ete. His judg- eee ee 
neser Wie deliverance of His people ave aces causes the principle of nature, but the principle of 
Boo. ee lene 1B: ix. a ip ise dis aa: nature which lies at the basis of the law of nature, 
. 9 . a e 9 e iw i > ‘ . . . - 
ings of Isracl, Ps, ev. 2 sqq. Such also is Hie ad. Se ee ee de 
, nae oh) P . sae riaiste. 2 _ = ; ’ 
sine ee ae i Aa one san aus Ht | always be regarded as supernatural, because it goes 
- ie ia cate: — ia iis Ors) Wy beyond the former stage, and even as in a SCDS8C con 
st, or more general, ordimary cours : ee as Q ne 
: : per { ae han a d : : . ee , a trary to nature, because the former stage becomes, 
eg aeee net a ei ae chine so to speak, the pabulum for this new and hicher 
for ae a oe Ae i and . D Vite; while in reality it is only a higher manitesta- 
ering, Ex. xxxiv. 10; Ps. ev. 5; Isa. xxv. 1; Dan, | <> aes : ‘ i | 
ia cee (ale ii TG. Bet (hose: new imicles are in. | Hon of nature which unfolds in accordance with the 
. - 9 -~ nd * * — . . a . e 
eden ae as : oa rinciples of development peculiar to itself. 
: SN ae ees ety Saks a ees Thus the shenieal Erie appeared as a miracle 
es sree gee A ae ns cree Z Mh ae in the elementary world, as introducing a new and 
the more general miracles 0 iS power. ut His |. : Bae? i ce a Se 
a ine ; higher life; similarly, the principle of crystallization 
gpeciai miracles are the manifestation of those new | {USEF TNCs SE = aa 
Se ap is a miracle with reference to the lower principle of 
chemical affinity ; the plant, a miracle above the crys 


an! bisher principles which break through and over- 
tal; the animal, a miracle in reference to the plants 


6tep the sphere of common life, and introduce a new 

and higher order of things, or, in other words, the : orgs 

kingdom of God. These higher miracles appear ee fee all is guns orld. ea ee 

alonzside of His word. Hence we distinguish in this | 2S S2¢ Sccond man, Mie 0g wan y 1 A MUTACe ApOVe 
: all the world of the first man, who is of the earth, 

earthy (1 Cor. xv.). 


respect between miracles of the word (predictions, 
The Lord Jesus would have been an absolute 


propuecies) and miracles of deed (Isa. xliv. 7; comp. 
miracle even in the world before the fall of Adam; 


ver. 26, etc.). The miracles of deed confirm those 

of the word, and distinguish them from the delu- : ‘ ; prea 
much more since, instead of ascending to spirituality, 
man has through sin become the slave of the flesh, 


aive predictions of false prophets. Similarly, how- 

ever, the miracles of the word confirm those of deed, fd Chiaecdne led talaee iis aio levcl 

aod distinguish them trom the tokens of magicians. He Ch ze Kae . a eis d: 2 ee sen 

—Under the New Covenant, the distinction between enn , eee Pop Oy fener al . ie eegea- 

miracles of word and deed merges in the person of | Prmeipic in the spnere OF Ournotural word» but, /ap- 
. pearing among sin-laden men, He is also the Judge, 

the Redeemer, and the Saviour. 


Christ, He is te Wonderful (Isa. ix. 6),—the per- 
The New Testament miracle, then, is that work- 


ing of Christ by word and deed which springs from 
the new principle of absolute life and salvation, and 
manifests itself in judgment and deliverance, in re 
deiption and transtormation. 


* (Comp. also R. Ca. Trencn: Motes on the Miracles, 
Preliminary Essay. p 9-St (Amer. ed... 146: in Enzland 
Ghits useful work has already gone through seven editions); 
Blaeace Busisecey (of Martfordy: Mature and the Supers 
ar biiralian topther constituting the ane System of God, 
Dew York. Is (a work of rare power and genius), especial: 
Je ctux and xt: Dr. Tis. H. Skinner: Wiraclea. the Proof 
of Christianity, New York, 1863 (in the Amer, Presbyt. and 
T vo) Rev for April, 1863. p. 177 sqq.a; Prof. A. Hovey of * (In German: “Mier Ist das Wunder der woklrermitteb 
Bewren Cenre: Toe Miracles of Cerist, Boston, 1864; and | te, thernatirliche, widernatarliche wid hohere natitrliche 
ao aetniberof recent dissertations on Miracles called forth by | Durehbruch cines neuen hoheren Lebonsprincips durch die 
tise “hate a and Rercetes™ controversy, especially one by { bereits verhandene gesetzmiussige Ordnung der Dinge.* 
Prof HL Massern B.D. of Oxford, io the * Aids to Fuith.” | Tiis isa fair specimen of Dr Lane's style in the more dow 
pooid aud New York, 1942.—P. 3.) trinal and philusvphical purtions of his Commentary.—P, & 
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But. as the advent of the first man was prepared in the sphere of the ancient theocracy. Here the 
and predicted by those symbolical miracles of the va- wondrous deed of God, and the Auman, but inspired 
rious stages of nature that gradually ascended toward werd of prophecy, which in its symbclic import 
man as their climax, so was the miraculous advent of , evokes the wondrous deed, go hand in hand (we 
the secund man from heaven—of Christ, the Redeem- | might almost say, in a harmonea prastabilita). Taste 
er and Transformer of the world—prepared and pre- | ly, within the sphere of Christianity. the miracle, as 
dicted by the miracles of the Old Testament, which ; deed, dows from the theanthropic word of the incat 
took place within that sphere of human lite and na-| nate Word. Iu general, spiritual regeneration is ab 
ture, which sin had darkened. These were essential- | ways the first, and is afterward followed by miracclous 
ly miracles of the coming regencration, or of the ad- | cure, or transformation of nature, thouzh in individ 
vent of the God-Man. ual cases that order may seem purtly reversed. 

In the symbolical sphere of naturc, the miracle Wemay sketch, in the following taole, the miracle 
appears, in the first instance, as a symnbotical deed On | in its development and varicd manifestations (general 
the part of God, which only to the mind of him who! expression for miracles: @atuuta, @avpacia, wapd- 
is enlightened by the Spirit of God becomes trans- Suga, miracula ; NDB, MINDSET, PIN=E? } 
formed into a miraculous word, It is otherwise with- os ae" wa 


(1) onuetor, rexunpiov. (2) ddvayuis. (3) répas. | (4) epyov. 
signum, virtus, potenter factum. ostentum, portentum. factum, opus, 
DJ, mix, MpID, | Massa, Missa. xvio, | MNDSED , etc. 
Prepared sign of the ap- | Supernatural cf¥ect of | Contra-natural effect of Higher, or rather highest 
proaching new princi-| this principle on its ap-{| it, as compared with, naturalness. Manifes- 
ple in the kingdom of | pearance. the former stage, espe- | tation of the new, hea- 
God. cially in the tullen con-'  venly, and spiritual na 
dition. ture. 
Definition of The 17th cent. ; 
Augustine: Thomas Aquinas: Quenstedt: Nitzsch : 
Portentum non fit contra | Miraculum, quod fit pra-| Miracula, que contra vito | Miracles are part of a 
naturam, sed contra, er ordinem totius na-|  rebus naturalibus adeo| higher order of things, 
quam est nota natura.| ture create, (Summai.| inditam cursumque na-| which, however, is alse 
(De civitate Dei, xxi.|  quiest. 110, art. 4.) turalem efficiuntur, | nature.  (Syslem der 
8.) (Syst, Theol. p. 471.) Christl, Lehre, p. 83.) 
(Prevailing view In the Gos- | (Prevailing view in the Goa- | (Prevailing view in the Gos- | (Prevailing view in the Gos- 
pel by Matthew.) | pel by Luke.) pel by Mark.) pel by Job1) 


As the principle of all principles, Christ is the ' lievers, Matt. xiii. 58. (2) They are supernatural— 
absolute law of all laws of nature and hfe. Hence, the manifestation of the almighty and saving power 
(1) There was preparation for Him. As all nature; of the God-Man. (3) In a sense contra-natural, as 
tended toward, and was a prediction of, man, so all | putting an end to the existing state; as, fur example, 
humanity tended toward Christ and is fulfilled and | in the history of the Gadurenes, in the doom of the 
perfected by Him. (2) He was supernatural in ref- | barren fig-tree, etes (4) Natural in the bighest sense 
erence to the old world and to man's ordinary na- (gradualness of the cure of the blind man at Beth- 
ture—the new spiritual man from heaven. (3) He: saida, use of natural means): presentation, in an 
was contra-natural: old Adam must die, and the old | outward fact, of the revival of inner lite.- 
world perish. Hut this old natural life becomes in The series of Old Testament miracles opened, in 
turn the substratum and the clement for a new spir- | the history of Abraham, by the miracle of word and 
itual life. (4) He is natural in the highest sense. | of initial fulfilment (the wonderiul birth of Tsace), 
For in Flim is all nature realized, redeemed, and ad- |! long before the ordinary reivacles of deed conimeneed 
mitted to share in the glorious liberty of the children | with the life of Moses. The litter were in the first 
of God.—We notice the same features in His mira- | place symbolical miracles; they next became mira- 
eles. (1) There is the preparation of faith on the part | cles of judgment and deliverance, and grew into mi- 
of those who receive, or else by the affection of those | racles and healing, until, in the predictions of the 
who intercede for others; occasionally, also, believ- | prophets, they pointed forward to the period of 
ing anticipation, as in the demoniacs; or a waiting | transformation. 
for the Lord, as in the case of those raised from the All these elements appear fully defined and per 
dead; while no miracles are performed among unbe- | fected in the life of the Lord. 


A. Miracles of the word and of fulfilinent. B. Miracles of deed. 
(1) Miraculous birth of Christ to a spiritual human (1) The miraculous birth of Christ is the recenerm 
life in the world. He és of the Holy Ghost. tion of humanity. Henee it is the power of re 


generating, cf awakening the dead, and restoring 
the sick, Jesus walking on the sea. Power of 
the spirit over nature, 

2) Christ miraculously attains to full consciousness (2) Glimpse into heaven. Into the hearis (Na le 


of His calling as the Redeemer at His baptisin nacl); into the depths (the tribute penny, the 
in Jordan, aad is gloritied trom above, Le has draught of fisnes); into the future (the coli) 
the Holy Spirit as a spiritual power. Miracles of judgment and deliverance. Detiven 


ances in tie spliere of mind and of nature. Con 
versions, casting out af 6s spirits, Symbolica, 
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(8) Transfiguration of the Lord on the Mount. Tie 
reveals the Holy Hee and shines in the lixht 
of the Spirit. 


(4) The resurrection of the Lord. Transition to the 
second and heavenly life of man. Christ is 
glorified and reigns in the Holy Ghost. 


(5) Ascent of Christ into heaven: Christ rules far 
and near. 

(6) The outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon His dis- 
ciples: He sends the Holy Ghost. 


(7) Return of Christ to judgment. 


Lastly, we remark, that Christianity itself shares | 
these characteristics of the miraculous life and work- | 


ing of the Lord. For, 1. Being the religion of Aisto- 
ry, the fulflment of the Old Testament and of all 
history, there has been due preparation for it in the 
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miracles of nature, both in judgment and deliv 
erance. (“ Parallel nuracles.”) The calming of 
the storm. 

(3) Miracles of transfiguration. The disciples shan 
ing the heavenly rapture. The murriage at 
Cana. The miraculous feeding of the multitude, 
Bread and wine in the kingdom of heaven. 

(4) Christ raising the dead. New spiritual life. The 
maid on her deathbed. The young man in the 
cofin, Lazarus in the grave. Movement in 
the world of spirits at His resurrection, (Mat 
thew.) 

(5) Miraculous cures at a distance. 


(6) Anointing of His people; of believing humanity 
Speaking with new tongues. Spread of His 
wondrous power in the life of Christianity. 

(7) The withered fig-tree. The Apostles sent into all 
the world. 


extended not only to those who were near, but also 
to the Gentiles at a distance.—Next, we have the 
miraculous cure of Peter's mother-in-law—in contra- 
distinction to the low estimate of woman in the old 
world. He takes her by the hand, and, being re- 


course of history. 2. It is supernatural; being di- | stored, she serves Him.—Jesus has now to cope with 
reetly from heaven, and entirely new. 3. It is con-| the whole weight of demoniacal suffering in and 


tra-batural; dooming sin and the world to death in 
ita progress, and making use of natural life only as 
the element of a higher life. 4. Yet this miracle is 
only the highest naturalness; being the religion of 
true spiritual life, which leads to the transformation 
of the world. On the other hand, all the effects of 
Christianity may be arranged into miracles of forma- 
tivn (regeneration), and miracles of deed (the healing 
of the cosmos), until the goal shall be reached in the 
transformation of the world. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord had dis- 
plived the full riches of spiritual life. He preached | 
a3 one who had authority, and not as the scribes. 


| 


around Capernaum ; but He proves equal to the load, 
and removes it.—Here we reach the period of His 
journey to Gadara, during which the Lord, by a dif. 
ferent mode of treatment, restored two of His pro- 
fessing disciples from their spiritual disease—enthu- 
siasm in the one case, and slowness of faith in the 
other-—The Lord next appeases the storm at sea, 
and, with it, the storm of anxiety in the souls of His 
disciples :—on the eastern shore, in the Jand of the 
Gadarenes, He performs the cure of two demoniacs 
who had been the terror of the whole district. But 
this miracle diffused greater terror among the Gada 
renes than the demoniacs had ever done. The ban. 


This became evident immediately on His descent. ishment of Jesus from that territory, consequent on 


from the high pulpit, by the miracles which He per- 
formed. In the miad of the:Ev angelists, these mir- 
acles, however different, are connected, and form a 
hizher unity, although their historical succession is 
Lever overlooked. But the cure of Peter's mother- 
in-law, and uf the great multitude of sick persons, 
especially demoniacs, belongs to a former period, as 
o.8 already been stated. All the other miracles 
were performed at the time of Christ’s second stay 


in Capernaum. The interrupted journey to Gadara | Matthew introduces his own calling, 


ia their centre. 

But just a3 the utterances on the Mount were Di- 
vine deeds, so these deeds by which the Great Pro- 
phet confirma His word are also oracles of God,— 
3. e., Divine deeds which serve as symbols of the in- 
finite truth and grace, and of the power of the Gos- 
pel to save. 

It ia significant that the miraculous cures of Je- 
gus began with that of leprosy. This cure marks 
the new era in life, as the Sermon on the Mount 
marked that in doctrine. According to the Old Tes- 
tainent, he who touched a leper became unclean. 
Jesus touches the leper, and not only remains clean 
Himeelf, but by His touch cleanses the leper.—Still 
more remarkable is the second miracle. It consists 
in help given to a Gentile, and that on the strenuth 
of a faith which is declared to surpass that of the 


| this cure, may be regarded as the first formal rejec- 
tion of the Lord. Orthodox Israel expelled Jesus 
for the sake of a herd of swine. No better fate 
awaits Him on the western shore of the lake. The 
healing of one afflicted with the palsy, whose faith 
had overcome all obstacles intervening between 
Christ and him, served as the occasion of stirring up 
the enmity of the scribes, who denounced as blasphe- 
my His forgiving of sin. Among these miracles 
A wonder of 
, grace this, not less than the others, that a publican, 
one excommunicated, should be called to the apostle. 
ship. If the Pharisees found fault because He ate 
with the publicans and sinners, the disciples of John 
objected on the ground that His disciples fasted not, 
as they and the Pharisees did. The former cavil the 
Lord rebutted by reminding the Pharisees of the 
contrast between sacrifice and mercy; the latter, by 
pointing out that between the marriage and fasting, 
the new wine and the old bottles. hen for the 
first time the Lord raised the dead, restoring the 
daughter of Jairus from the death-bed to life; the 
cure of the woman altilicted with an issue of blood 
being introduced by the way. Next, two blind mea 
recovered their sight, on the distinct profession of 
their faith that Jesus was the Messiah (the Son of 
David).—We regard it ag a further progress in these 


Jews. If in the former case the cure was effected ; miracles when He heals the dumb demoniac; and by 


by touch, it now takes place at a distance; 


. symbolizing that the influence of the blessed Saviour , removes the cause of his attliction. 


thus the word of His power at the same time reveals and 


After all these 
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miracles, the Pharisees begin to revile Tim, and to 
pay, that “He cast out devils by the prince of the 
devils.” These were the very worst devils with. 
whom Christ had to contend. The blind reccive 
their sight, but they who see become blind; the pas- 
sessed recover, but those who administered healing | 
in Israel are cast into the kingdom of Satan. Christ 
Dow passes victoriously from His prophetic to His 
royal administration, which commences with the 
mission of His Apostles. 

2. We have already pointed out how significantly 
the series of iuiracles in Matthew opens with the re- 
covery ofa leper. Another point deserves notice. The 
Old Testament provided no remedy for the leper, nor 
was he tolerated in the congregation. His disease 
was treated like sin ; he was banished from the camp; 
and whosvever touched him, shared for a time that 
banishment. Levitical inpurities, such as touching 
the dead, ceased after a certain period had elapsed 3 
but the leper wag excluded for an indefinite time— 
perhaps for ever. Their only hope of restoration to 
the Church lay in their recovery, Meantime the leper | 
was left to the merey of God, Ip this respect the 
arrangements of the synagogue were, as we have 
shown, less strict than those of the temple. In the 
Old Church, to touch an unclean person, rendered un- 
clean; Christ, the Founder of th® New Church, 
cleansed the Te per by touching him. There is a for- 
mal disannulling of the old arrangement in this 
stretching forth ‘of the hand and touching the leper, 
and in the words—*I will, be thou clean!” And 
yet the two institutious agree in spirit, for it is the 
object of both to exhibit the Church pure and unspot- 
ted. But what the Old Covenant could not bestow, 
the Lord vouchsafed. The Old Covenant could only 
distinguish, but not separate, between sin and mis- 
ery. “This the Lord accomplished, From thé mo- 
ment He touched the leper with His finger, suffering 
became hallowed, and the Lord entered into full fol- 
lowship with it. From that moment until His death | 
on the cross, Christ remained in continuous fellow. | 
ship with the suffering of the world, True, it seems 
as if His contaet with the leper had not led to any | 
immediate suffering ; but from the narrative in Luke | 
we cather that such was the case. 
what Joss had done for him, and traditionalism may 
have pronounced the Lord unclean. On this account 


issue to fresh manifestations of His miraculous pow- 
er. Ifthe first miracle presented a striking contrast 
to the old order of things, the second was still more 
remarkable as being performed on the heathen slave 
of a heathen household. True, the attachment of 
the centurion to the synagogue formed a kind of in- 
termediate link of connection; but Matthew passes 

over this circumstance as upparently secondary, in 
view of the grand motive influencing the Lord—the 
faith of the centurion, Viewed in their combination, 

the two miracles show that infinite mercy reaches to 
the lowest depths of misery, and extends to the ut- | 
most bouryls of the earth—its only conditions being | 
personal need and believing trust. 


The leper related | 


| priest.” 
He retired for a time into the wilderness, thence to , our recovery. — 


Jewish Church; the prosclytes of the gate formed 
the intermediate link between heathenism and the 


_theoeracy. Thus the way was opened for the Goe 
‘pel. Ag instances of the religious movemcnt among 


soldiers at that time, we mention not merely the three 
eenturions in the Gospels and the Book of Acts, but 
also the seldiers who resorted to John the Beptist, 
Luke iii, 14. 
4. The judgment of outer darkness referred to the 
severest dispensations upon earth, and in Hades; al- 
| though there is some difference between it d the 
finai judgment of hell-fire, Matt. xxv. 


{ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The miracles of the Lord, as confirming His pro- 
| phetical word.—Christ the Great Prophet in word 
/ and decd.—The words of the Lord effectual as Divine 

deeds; and the deeds of the Lord also a word from 
| heaven.—The miracles of Jesus in their blessed im 
port: 1. As witnessing to His Gospel; 2. as works 
of love; 3. as seals of His power; 4. as manifesta- 
tions of the liberty of the New Covenant; 5. as rava 
of His Divine glory.—Tlie word of the Lord inspir 
ing poor fallen man with fresh courage: 1. Even the 
leper may now hope tor deliverance; 2. he presses 
ard among the people ; 3. he casta himself at the 
| feet of the Lord, as if he entered into the most holy 

place; 4. his prayer implies the conviction that there 
lt Was help even for him.—The healing of the leper a 

sizn of hope to the world: 1. The Lord can restore 
even where a case seems desperate; 2. He is willing 
to do it; 3. He does it by entering into fellowship 
with the sufferings of a worlds 4. “by His suffering 
‘He takes away ours; 5. He separates between sip 
aud its counterpart, ee thus taking away the 
strength of sin.—The Lord is able algo to heal the 
leprosy of the inner man.—The power of death ecn- 
quered by that of life—The purity of love removing 
the impurity of misery.—The Lord of glory in con- 


| tact with the infectious diseases of the world.—The 


glory of the Lord, as appearing in His mode of grant- 
ing deliverance : 1. He quickly hears; 2. He brietly 
speaks : “Twill!” 8. He sovercignly stretches forth 
Hlis hand.—“ Tell no man, but show thyself to the 
True reticence and proper publicity of 
“Show thyself to the pricst:” 


; or, how the Lord honors the Old Dispensation at 


the very moment when He founds the New.—Faith, 
whether obtrusive in its entreaties, or retiring in 
its complaints and prayer, is always the same in 
its nature.—The centurion of Capernaum a model of 
believing confidence: 1. im his eurnest entreaty ; 2 
in his cordial affection; 8. in his untcigned humilite; 
. in the peculiar shape in which his "profession of 


eee appeared.—Faith always goes hand in hand 
| with compassion.—Faith with its power of interces- 


sion.—Humility the crown of faith: 1. It springs 
‘from faith; 2. it rests upon faith, purifying and 
quickening it; 3. it manifests itself in the surrender 
of every claim, and in firm confidence while praying . 


8. The acknowledgment of proselytes of the gate —The distinguishing excellences of the centunon's 
may be regarded as a victory of the genuine theo- | faith: 1. Humility, by which his military rank in the 
cratic spirit over Pharisaism, which at an earlier pe- | world gave place to conscious poverty before the 
riod had been typified in the construction of a “ court | Lord; 2. trustfulness,—his outward circumstance-s 
of the Gentiles” in the second temple. It was not a | and position serving a8 a testimony to the glory off 
new arrangement, but a recurrence to the faith and | the Lord.—The pious household.—The faith of tlle 
practice of the patriarchs, in room of the rigor of le- | centurion and that in Israel.—The faith of the cia. 
galism, The synagogue and the court of the Gentiles | turion foreshadowing the bringing in of the Ger tle a, 
were the gates by which the heathen might enterthe | —The guests of the kirgdom of heaven, gatherwaa§ 


CHAP. VII. 14-17. 


from the four corners of the earth, and the children 
of the kingdom.—The great transformation of near 
ao] far in the kingdom of (rod: 1. In the course of 
history: a. at the time of Christ; 5. at the time of 
the migration of nations; c. at the time of the Ref- 
ormation. 2. [ts inner lesson: a. the penitent sin- 
ner, who relinquishes every claim, hears the call of 
mercy afar off; 5. the least appearance of self-right- 
eousness obstructs our view of the light of salvation, 
however near.—The banqueting room lit up, and 
outer darkness.—To be cast into outer darkness im- 
plica,—1. the darkness of final judyment, in opposi- 
tiun to the glory and beauty of the kingdom of (iod ; 
2. the society of the spirits of darkness, i in opposition 
to that of the patriarchs; 3. sorrow and shame, in 
opposition to eternal blessedness.—The three heathen 
centurions compared with the wise men from the 
East.—** I will come and heal him.”—Jesus is willing 
to come and heal the Gentiles.—Jesus is able to bless 
the Gentiles, even at a disiance.—" In the self-same 
hour;” or, the Lord sends help at the right mo- 
ment.—The hour of grace.—Loving zeal a characier- 
istic of the kingdom of heaven: 1. The servant obey- 
ing his master trom attachment and devotedness; or, 
Curistianity in the domestic circle and in civil soci- 
ely. 2. The centurion serving his subordinate from 
esteem and compassion ; or, Christian philanthropy. 
3. Christ serving both; or, the kingdom of grace. 
Starke so Uuemel: Ministers must ofttimes con- 
descend to those who are in misery, visit them in 
their sorrow, and point them for rclief to the word 
of (rod, Aets vill, 830, —A blessing ever attaches to our 
following Jesus, ch. xix. 27; Luke viii, 43.— Mapus: 
If we have tasted Christ, the Bread of life, we shall 
always hunger after it, and follow Ilim, ch. v. 6; Isa. 
lv. 1.—Zeisius: Outward leprosy a type of original 
gin, or of spiritual leprosy, Ps. li. 7; Isa. i. 6. —Bodi- 
ly attiction often the occasion of leading us to Christ. 
OU blessed sorrow! 1 Pet. iv. 1; Jer. xxx. 11.—The 
wiivle world a vast sick-ward.— Christian must not 
insist on anything in prayer, ch, xXXvi. 89.—Zeiscus : 
The surest and mast effectual means in all our sor- 
rows, is recourse to prayer, Dan. ix. 3, 43 ch. xv. 25. 
— Quesnel: Let us not despise even the areatest sin- 
ners, nor avoid ae them, provided we beware of 
infection, Gal. vi. 1; James v. 19, 20,.— Bibl. Tub.: 
Jesus can and will deliver us in our most grievous 
a‘Hictions, and where all human incans were in vain, 


Ps. vi. 9, 10.—Majus: The word of Christ is an ef- | 


fectual reinedy for curing spiritual leprosy, John xv. 
2,.—The most acceptable sacrifice on the part of those 
who have been restored, is new obedience, John v. 


14; Isa. xxxviii. 15.—We are bound publicly to ac- | 


XN 
a 
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knowledge the goodness of God, Rom. v. 11; Ps, 
xxvi.— The centurion, a soldicr, a heathen, and a su 
| perior, cares for his subordinates, and prays for hie 
servant, is humble, and believes in Christ. Go thou 
and do likewise. Rom. xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 11; Bid’, 
7Tub,—Let us not despair of the conversion of any 
man, in any condition of life—What too frequently 
military men are not, and what they shoul: be.— Osi. 
ander: A genuine Christian will plead with Jesus not 
only for his own wants, but also for those of his 
neighbor.—The cross is sent even to pious families, 
and sometimes to the best members of them.— The 
Lord is near to all that call upon Him,” Ps. exlv. 18, 
19; vi. 10,—Lord Jesus, speak the word only !—We 
adinire riches, beauty, power, or art; but Christ ad- 
mires faith.—All men have not faith, 2 Thess, iii. 2. 
— Osiander : Ofttimes we find more faith with soldiers 
and worldly persons than in many who pretend to be 
saints.—Luther: Faith is not confined to time, place, 
or condition, God has had a people at a time when 
it was little thought, in places where we should not 
have expected to find them, and among persons whom 
we should not have imagined to be His — WWijus: Be 
lievera under the Old and New Testaments have all 
the same doctrine, the same faith, the same kingdom, 
and the same glory, Heb. xiii, 8; Acts xv. 11.—The 
rejection of the Jews caused by their unbelief, Rom, 
xi. 203 Isa. lili. 1; vi. 9; Deut. ix. 28.—Lo, the chil. 
dren who trust in external service, ia the temple, and 
in the possession of gifts, are condemned; while 
: strangers who are sincere in the faith are received : 
Isa. ii, 4, ete. —The more light an] grace we have re- 
jected, the greater will be the condemnation and 
| darkness awarded us.—Blessedness of intercession, 
| James v. 18; 2 Kings xix. 345 Jer. xxix. 7.—The 
| stronger our faith, the less will God refuse us, cepe 
| cially : in spiritual requests. —True faith the source of 
all other vifts. Quesnel. 

Gerlach -—Luther (Randglosse): Faith does uot 
know, it trusis in the mercy of God, Faith cver says, 
i If Thou wilt; not, if Thou canst.—Weeping aud 
gnashing of teeth: the former perhaps the expres 
sion of softer, the latter of bolder, characters. 

Heubner :—Jesus van and will deliver,—Jesus is 
willink to come under our roof, although we be ur: 
| worthy of it.—The kingdom of heaven the meeting, 

place of the children of God from among all nationg 
and from all chimes.—The power of a living faith in 
Christ: 1. Its character. Faith cleanses from sin, 
| makes holy, and induces us to procure hely for others 
by leading them to Christ. 2. Inferences: Beware 
of unbelief, but strive after true faith,n— All men are 
equal befure the Lord Jesus, 


Ii. 


Jie disease in the family ; the diseascs in the city. 


Salvation spreading from the household of Peter, or the 


dwelling of the Lord (the Church), into the city. 


Cnaprer VIII. 14-17. 


14 
15 and sick of a fever. 


16 and ministered unto thei [him]. 


And when Jesus was [had] come into Peter’s house, he saw his wife’s mother laid 
And he touched her hand, and the tever left her: aad she arose, 
When the even [evening] was come, they brought 


unto him many that were possessed with devils: ard he cast out the spirits with Ais [a] 
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17 word, and healed all that were sick: That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias [Isaial.] the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare [bore] ow 


gicknesses. 


1 Ver. 15.—Avr@ is better snpported than the reading of 


the tert. rec. avrois. 


Ver. 16.—[All the older E. V., also that of Kheims, correctly render Adyp: with a word, Wiel. b$ vord.—P. 3) 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL 


The accounts in Mark and Luke confirm the state- | 
ment, that on the evening of the day when the Lord | 
restored the mother-in-law of Peter, a large number 
of demoniacs in Capernaum were healed, Chrono- 
logically speaking, the event took place during the 
residence of the Lord at Capernaum, previous to His 
first journey into Galilee, and to the Sermon on the 
Mount. The staternent of Luke, that Christ rebuded 
the disease, implies no contradiction. The healing 
word of Christ is omitted by Matthew and Mark, 
while Luke omits to mention that He took her by 
the hand and lifted her up. Lastly, according to 
Mark and Luke, the cure was performed on the in- 
tercession of the members of the family,—the sick 
person herself being unable to entreat help. From 
the circumstance that Jesus rebuked the fever, we 
gather that her disease was somehow connected with 
the sufferings resulting from demoniacal possessions 
then prevailing in the town. 

Ver. 14. Into the house of Peter.—Accord- 
ing to John i, 44, Peter and Andrew, as well as 
Philip, were natives of Bethsaida, Afterward, Peter, 
and probably Andrew (ch. iv. 18), had settled in Ca- 
pernaum,—partly, perhapz, on account of the fish- 
eries, and partly from his connection by marriage 
with the place. The marriage of Peter is also re- 
ferred to in 1 Cor, ix. 5. It is remarkable that he 
who is said to have been the first bi-hop of Rome 
was amarried man. Legend has it that her name 
was Perpetua, or Concordia; and that her husband 
accompanied her on her way to martyrdom in Rome. 
Tacir daughter was called Petronella. (Clement of 
Alexandria.)* 

Ver. 15, She ministered unto Him, 3:7 «6- 
vei.— This refers particularly to waiting at table and 
serving, as an evidence of her perfect recovery. 

Ver. 16. It was a time when there was in Caper- 
naum a deep stirring of enthusiasm for the Lord— 
the evening of a great day—when this general long- 
ing seems to have seized the inhabitants of the place, 
and they brought unto Him their sick, especially 
those who were possessed with devils, and laid them 
down at the door of His house. On demoniacal pos- 
sessions compare the remarks to Matt, iv. 24, 

Ver. 17. That it might be fulfilled—aA refe- 
rence to Isa. lili, 4: Our diseases (4572) has He 


borne (NL2), and our sorrows (92°2X=%) He has 


ee 


* (St. Jerome, in the interest of monastic celibacy, infers 
that the wife of Peter was dead at the titne, from the fact 
that her mother, when cured, waited on che tacie, Archie 
bishop Kenriek (Notes on the four Gospels) seme to ap- 
prove of tho sinference, But the ministering of the mother 

here evidenUys mentioned to show ber complete recovery 
and ber love and) gratitude for ite Tn the natirai order a 
long convalescence follaws the cure of a tever before health 
returns. Moreover St. Paul many years after this occur- 
renee GA. DD. 7) refers: to Peters wife as living ana aceome 
panying her husband on his missionary journeys, 1 Cor. ix. 
&. ‘Lhe Prot. V. correctly translates abeAQiy yuvatKa, 
“a sister a wevfe™ (Tynd. and Craniner: “a sister to uwéfe 3” 
Gen.: “a wife being a sister"); while the RB. U. V. has: “a 
womun 6 sister."—L. 8.) 


a a 


taken on Himself (520). In the Sept. more free 


Py Ly € ‘ € - , 8 € a » -~ 
ly: Tas auuptias nuay pepet, mat weol juar odurara, 


|—The Evangelist quotes from the original; but iu 


strict accordance with its meaning, as Olshausen ana 
others rightly remark, though Meyer denies it. It is 
true that in tne original Hebrew, the Messiah is rep- 
resented as bearing and expiating our sins, But our 
diseases are undoubtedly connected with sin on the 
one, and death on the other hand; wiile the suffer 
ing of Christ depends on His taking on Himself our 
sulferings, which again is connected with His carry- 
ing them away. We must not, however, go so fur 
as Olshausen, and speak of spiritual exhaustion on 
the part of Christ. Meyer and von Ammon have 
overlooked the fuct that, when healing those who 
were diseased, Christ entered into and shared their 
sufferiugs,—a circumstance evident from the narra- 
tive in Mark v. 80 (showing that He felt the going 
out of virtue from Him), as also from the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, But, in the prescnt instance, the 
Lord had to contend with the concentrated sorrow 
and sickness of the whole city, and that on the eve- 
ning of a laborious day. For this labor and cuntest 
of the Lord, the Evangelist can find no more apt de- 
scription than by quoting the passage from Isaiah 
Christ takes away disease, in token of His removing 
its root, sin, by taking upon Himself death as the 
full wages and the full burden of sin. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The afflicted family and the afflicted city, both 
highly privileged by the presence and grace of Christ. 
Significant connection between them: salvation 
spreading from the houge to the city. 

2. The Evangelist gives us here the kev to the 
mvstery of Christ’s atoning death. By His fellow- 
suffering with our dizeases, He gradually descended 
into the unfathomable depth of His full sympathy 
with our death, Hence His miracles of healing par 
took of the nature of atoning suffering, and prepared 
for it. Accordingly, as He sultered in all He did, so 
His suffering and death crowned and completed all 
He had done, His active and passive obedience are 
most closely connected, But as in His fellow-sutfer- 
ing He touk away the sting of suffering by taking 
away sin and awakcning taith, so also has He swal- 
lowed up death in victory by discharging the debt of 
sin in His vicarious death, finishing the work of res 
demption, and introducing justitving faith, Sue 
then, was our reconciliation, In virtue of His pea 
fect fellow-suffering, He submitted to the death aue 
to us; by His perfect surrender to God, He became 
our reconciliation, even as by His communication of 
erace Ile wrought in us faith in the merey of G od 
and in the imputation to us of His sacrificial service, 
His miracles form the introducticn and the Gorm ye 
mencement of His reconciliation, Compl Pew i, 
24. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The cross in the family.—The family and the 
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town, as a houschold and a city of the Lord.—How and removes the sufferings of man.—T7'he aufferinga 
Christianity elevated woman.—Christ and His people of Christ in His miraculous cures, pointing to the 
by turns engaged in the service of love. 1. He , great miraculous cure by His sufferings on the cross 
serves them; 2. they serve Him.—Rapid change '—Jesus has taken upon Him the diseases of mar 
produced in the house by the interposition of Christ: | also.—The wards where those mentally afticted are 
1. One laid down by fever, an active hostess; 2. an | confined, belong also to the Lord.—The sceptre of 
anxious family, a festive cirele; 8. the Lord a physi- | Christ’s triumph extends even over the cursed reali 
cian, the Lord a king; 4. the house an hospital, the | of demons.—The apparent strength of despair, ana 
house a church.—The right mode of celebrating our | the Divine strength of perfect confidence.—Solemn 
recovery. —From the church, salvation spreads to the : night-seasons: 1. The night of suffering; 2. the night 
city. —G]orions evening of power and grace.—The | of repentance; 8. the night of death. 

morbid zvympathy of man, and the healing sympathy Starke:—If we recover from disease, it is our 
of the Lord. 1. With reference to the former,— | duty to thank God, and all the more zealously tc 
a. disease itsclf appears in morbid and irresistible ' serve Christ and our neighbor.—Let each bear an- 
eympathy; 6. morbid sympathy increases discase and ; other’s burden, Gal. vi. 2.—Zeisins:—Above all, 
pestilence ; ¢. at best, it leads to excitement and run- : learn that sin is the root of all disease, and that by 
ning to the Lord, while not a few are unprepared | true repentance thou mayest be set free from it.— 
and unready. 2. The sympathy of Christ: @. Its To visit, to comfort, to refresh, and to serve those 
Divine power resists all sinful influences, especially ' who are laid on beds of sickness, Isa. xxxviii. 1, 
cowardice and despair; 6, it penetrates into, and: 5; Ecclesiast. vii. 2,4.—Gossner:—To come, to see, 


ligbts up, the lowest depths of misery; ¢. it conquers | and to heal is here one. 


OL 


Miraculous works of Jesus on His missionary journey: The troubled disciples—the troubled sea. 


Cuaprer VIII. 18-27. 


Ch. vt%#, 23-27, the Gospel for the 4th Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels: Mark iv. 85-41; Luke viii, 
99-95; ix. 57-60.) 


18 Now, when Jesus saw great multitudes! about him, he gave commandment to de- 
19 part unto the other side. And a certain scribe came, and said unto him, Master, I will 
20 follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests;* but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
21 hes head. And another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
22 bury my father. But Jesus said unto him, Follow me; and let the dead bury their 
dead, 
23 And when he was [had] entered into a® ship, his disciples followed him. 
24 And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch [so] that the ship wag 
23 covered with the waves: but he was asleep [sleeping]. And his disciples [they ]* came 
26 to him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us [save]:* we perish. And he saith unto 
them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuked the 
27 winds [wind]® and the sea; and there was a great calm. But the men marvelled, 
saying, What manner of man‘ is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him! 


3 Ver. 18.—Lachmann with B. only: dyAov for SxAous. (Cod. Sinaiticns sustains the plural.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 20.—|Dr Lange translates: Wohnnester, Zelte, Horste, dwelling places, tents, which is more literal for xaTa@- 
canyecce:s, but not so popular as nests.—P, S.J 

3 Ver. 23. —| Lange translates “the ship,” 1d mwAatov, agreeing hero with the Received Text and with Tischendorf's 
saga aan Codil B.C. and other ancieut authoritics, aud the editions of Ladhmann, Tregelies, and Alford omit the 
ssiicie.— it. S. 

@ Ver. 25 —Recenta: of padnral abrov. Various authorities {and Dr. Lange] omit avtod. (Lachmann, Tre- 
geties, Ewald, and Conant omit also of wadnral. So does Cod. Sinait.—P. S.] 

6 Ver. 25.—Us ruas fs omitted tn Codd. B., C. al. (Cod. Sinait.) The speech fa more lively and ‘dramatic without 
Russ.  [ Tischendorf, Lachmann, Tregelles, Lange, Conant, all omit 7uas.] 

© Ver. 26 —[Cod, Sinait. rends the sinvular 7q@ aveuw for tTois avéuais.--P. S.] 

PWer. 2 —!Consnts “What manner of man belongs to the b st English usage. ‘Whaeaena of man? or what sort 
Of mun,’ is not a suitable expression heres” A. Norton (Transintion of the Gospels with Notes, Bost., 1555) translates: 


hers is this’ But woraxds is not siinply vfs, but the interrogative of disposition, character, quality, 4 g. Woivos.— 
83 
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Ver. 18. Now, when Jesus saw great mul- 
titudes.—In this instance a motive for withdrawing, 
as in ch. v. 1; John vi. 3, 15.—There were seasons 
when the multitude would have proclaimed Him 
King: sndden outbursts of earnal excitement, from 
which the Lord withdrew. That such was the case 
io this instance, we gather from the profession made 
by the scribe in ver. 19. 

Eis 7d mwepayr, to the opposite side of the lake. 

Ver. 19. And one, a scribe, came.—The efs 
refers to the erepos in ver. 213 from which verse 
we also gether that this seribe was already one of 
Christ’s disciples, in the wider sense of the term, and 
that he now proposed henceforth to follow Jesus con- 
tinuously, When the Evangelists inention these calls 
to follow the Lord in a particular sense of the term, 
they seem always to refer to the apostolic office, not 
to discipleship. But as Andrew, Jolin, Peter, James 
the Elder, Nathanael or Bartholomew, and Philip, 
had been previously called, and as the persona here 
addressed could not have been any of the brothers 
of the Lord (James the Younger, Joseph, Judas Leb- 
beus or Thaddeus, and Simon), we conclude that they 
must have been either Judas Iscariot, Matthew, or 
Thomas. From the peculiar characteristics which 
appear in the narrative, we venture to sngeest, that 
the first of the two scribes was Judas [seariot, the 
second Thomas, and the third individual (who is only 
mentioned by Luke) Matthew. This is, however, 
merely a hypothesis made more or less probable by 
the nexus of Iistory (comp. Leden Jesi, ii, 2, p. 651). 
—In the Gospel of Luke, this event is introduced at 
a later period, when Jesus prepared tor His last 
journey to Jerusalem (ch, ix. 51-62). A superficial 
investigation will serve to convinee us that the trans- 
action between Jesus und the sons of thunder, re- 
corded in Luke, had led to the introduction of this 
history in that connection. It secms like a psycho- 
lovical combination designed to exhibit Christ’s mas- 
tery in dealing with diferent dispositions (say the 
four temperaments) Sehleiermacher, Sehnecken- 
burger, Gfrérer, and Olshausen, adopt the chronology 
of Luke; Rettig, Meyer, and others, that of Mat- 
thew. 

Ver. 20. Karagcnnvdoers, “ Dwelling- 
places, not nesfs, as birds do not live in their nests.” 
De Wette.* 

The Son of man.—Jesus adopted the name 
6 vids Tov avjpwrmov no doubt with special ref- 
erence to the prophetic vision in Dan. vii. 13, where 
Messiah is seen coming in the clouds of heaven, 
WIN (Comp. Hiivernick’s Daniel.) Hitzig 
imagines that the Son of man seen by Daniel in the 
clouds was not the Messiah, but the whole people of 
{sracl ;—an absurd hypothesis, refuted by Ewald (in 
his “Juhrhiicher” for 1850), 
ruage or likeness of the Son of man, who appeared 
in the full sense in Jesus of Nazareth. In all prob- 
abilitv, Jesus chose this particular Old Testament 
designation of the Messiah, because, unlike the 
others, it had not been grossly perverted to foster 
the cathal expectations of the Jews. Thus our Lord 
met the morbid and fantastic expectations of His 
contemporari¢s—and among them, apparently, those 


aa 
_—w «6 


*[Meverto the same effect: “Places of abode where the 
rasare mised to uve lost epy ete. comp. Nii, 325 not speci- 
ty revsta —] 


him till his end, and then to commit him to his last 
| 


Daniel saw only the | 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


| also of the scribe in the text—by Inying emphasis og 
| His genuine and true hnmanity as the Messiah. His 
‘great aim was, that the people should view Him as 
true man—in the lowliness of His outward appear. 
ance, but also at the same time in His high charae 
ter, as fhe Son of man, *. ¢, the ideal man, the seo 
-ond .idam from heaver (1 Cor. xv.). The bold sup. 
position of W cisse, that the term, “ Son yr man,” ia 
‘used in opposition to the name of JVess7ai, deserves 
‘no refutation, It is remarksble that Jobn had sim 
| ilarly avoided the title of AZjah, under which Mala 
| chi had predicted his advent, while he chee the 
| designation given him hy Isaiah: “ 7he voice of one 
erying in the wilderness.” The reason of this was, 
that carnal notions concerning the Messianic kingdom 
‘were connected with the former, but not with the 
i latter expression (John i, 19, ete.). Mever conceives 
that there is an antithesis implied in the term, “ Son 
of man,” as opposed to “ Son of God,” and denies 
| the conception of ideal humanity (p. 82).* Accords 
|ing to Augustine, there is a faint allusien to the 
boustfulness of the scribe in the expression, “ birds 
of the air.” But this seems strained; and we would 
rather apply the term to the unreliable and fugitive 
character of his enthusiasm, while the word, “ foxes,” 
refers to cunning. 

Where to lay His head.—A picture of a 
homeless pilgrim: henee, not cf want in the orcina- 
ry sense, but of voluntary poverty. The answer of 
Chest implied, not a positive refusal of the overture 
of the scribe, bat a solemn warning. He who saw 
‘not as men do, perceived, under that excessive pro- 

fession of this man, an amount of unrelabicness and 
insiucerity Which called for such caution, 

Ver. 21, Another of His disciples.—In the 
stricter [rather in the wider] sense of the term—such 
as the “scribe” had been. Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromat, iii. 4) suzeests that this disciple was Philip ; 
but he had been called at an earlier perio. 

Bury my father.—The father had died. 


Ac 
cording to some critics, his old father was still alive, 
and the expression, fo dury, meant to take care of 


resting-place. But the call to follow Christ imme ti- 
ately, evidently implies, that at the time the tather 
was actually dead. Burial was the most ancient 
WO. 


mode of disposing of the dead (Cie. Legg. ii, 225 Plin. 
vii, 55), and was always practised by the Jews, in op- 
position to the Greek custom of burning the dead, 
which was quite exceptional among the Jews. It 
was considered the duty of sons to bury their parents, 
Gen, xxv. 9; xxxv. 29, ete. Tobith iv. 8. Comp. 
Winer ab voce: Begraben, Schittgen’s Hore [W 
Smith : L061 Diet. sub Burial, voli. 2338). 

Ver. 22. Let the dead bury their dead.— 
Artificial explanations see in Mever’s Commentary, 
The sentence is an Oxymoron, by which the burial 


‘of the dead is assigned to those who are spiritually 


,dead.¢ The expression conveys to the hesitating 
disciple that there were more urgent duties in the 
, kingdom of heaven than that of burying the dead 


* (Not, however, in a rationalistic sense, but as contrast 
led with His former Sega, Meyer correctly sces fo the 
term: the Son of man an expression of the cevaais, whtcd 
iniplies the conscionusnesa of a purely divine and eternal 
preeristence (in deren Hintergrunde das Betousstectn Ger 
rein gottlichen Crevistenz liegt) —P.S&. 

+ (The key to this and all the other paradoxical sentences 
of Christ fs the different senses—a higher and a lower, @ spiPe 
{tual and a literul—in which the sure word is) used. vt 
those whe are dead in spirit (in trespasses and sire) bury 
| their kindred and tricnds who are dead in body.—P. 8.) 


CHAP. VII. 18-27. 


and particularly, of going through all the ceremo- 
nics connected with a Jewish burial. At the same 
time, it also alludes to the goal and end of those who 
are spirituaily dead—thcir last and highest aim here 
is to bury one another. Death of the soul is connect- 
ed with death of the body.—Celsus (according to 
Origen) founded on this passage the objection, that 
he Saviour demanded what was inconsistent with 

v's to parents. But He only subordinates the duty 
of a Christian toward his own household and family, 
especially when anothep could take his place, to the 
highest of all duties—those of his spiritual calling, 
and to his Master.* Lastly, we infer from this trait, 
that this anid the former reply were addressed to dis- 
ciples in the narrower sense of the term. 

_ Ver. 23. The ship, 7d A ofov.—With the ar- 
ticle, meaning a definite ship, which waited to take 
them across the lake; the words of Jesus having in- 
duced His disciples (in the narrower sense) to follow 
Him implicitly.t+ 

Ver. 24. %e:ouds,—indicating the effect, of 
which the cause (the winds, ver. 26) is afterward 
mentioned—a violent commotion of the sea. On the 
sudden storms occasioned by the situation of the 
Lake of Galilee, comp. Schubert iii, 237; Robinson 
ii, 416. 

Ver. 25. Save! we perish! Sacov, axod- 
AvueGa.—Asyndetic (disconnected) language of in- 
tense anxiety. 

Ver. 26. Why are ye fearful ?—The word 
“afraid” would be too weak, and “ cowardly ”- too 
strong. Atany rate, it was a fearfulness which the 
Lord censured, It is worthy of special notice, that, 
according to Matthew, the Lord first rebuked the 
disciples, and after that the sea, See 793, Pa. cvi. 
9. (Mark and Luke reverse the order.) 

er. 27. The men, vi &v@pwwo1.—The men 
n their human nature,—more particularly, in their 
apid transition from extreme anxiety to boundless 
admiration. Hence we infer that it applied to the 
disciples, and not, as Meyer supposes, to other par- 
ties accompanying Jesus. According to the account 
given by Mark, other vessels went along with that 
which bore the Lord; so that He must have been fol- 
lowed by a numerous company of disciples, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


}. In dealing with the different characters of the 
disciples, and adapting Himself to their natural dis- 
positions, the Lord showed how closely He read, and 


* (Chrysostoin: “Jesus forbade him to go, in order to 
ebow that nothing, not even the most important work of 
patural duty and affection, is so momentous as care for the 
kinedein of heaven; and that nothing, however urgent, 
sioai-t cause us to be guilty ofa moment's delay in providing 
first for that. What evrthly concern could be more neces- 
eary thin to bury a father? a work, too, which might be 
dene spee-lily, And yet the aiswer is: ‘Let the dead bury 
their dead. Follow thoa me.” If, then. it is not safe to 
ejend even so Little time as is requisite for the burial of a 
porent to the neglect of ee things, how guilty shall 
we be if we allow slight and triv al matters to withdraw us, 
whe are Christ’s disciples, from His service! But rather 
fet us endeavor, with Christ’s aid, to raise those who are 
spiritually dead and buried. from the death of sin to a life of 

giteousness, as He raised Lazarus froin the tumb, then we 
ebai) be His disciples indeed.”—P, 3.) 
t (Wordsworth likewist presses the def. art, 74, and 
votes fromm Bengel: “Jesns habebat schohim ambulan- 
sa 27 he sees In this ship an emblem of the ehureh. Bat, 
an ertunately for this interpretation. the article is of very 
@cubthal cutourity, see ourwrit. nute above. -L. &]) 
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how wisely He directed, the hearts of men, (Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, 651; iii, 422.) 

2. Zhe Son of man. The description furmshed 
by Daniel of the appearance of Messiah, under the 
form of the Son of man, indicates a very advanced 
stage of the prophetic doctrine of the Messiah. But, 
in order clearly to perceive its import, we must come 
pare this term, as used by Daniel, with the passage 
about the seventy wetks (Dan. ix.). [In the sixty. 
third week, the Jessiah who was not a prince, was to 
be set aside by the advent of the people of the Prince 
who was not Mcssiah.| After seven weeke i. ¢., al 
the close of the seventy weeks—cometh the Messiah, 
who, at the same time, is also a Prince. Hence the 
figure of the Son of man combines the two ideas of 
the suffering and the glorified Messiah. As the Son - 
of humanity to which the curse attaches, He is hum- 
bled and rejected; while, as the Son of humanity 
on which the blessing is bestowed, He is exalted and 
declared Lord of an eternal kingdom. Gerlach: 
“The first man was simply called Adam—a, ¢., man, 
and every descendant of his is calied a son of man; 
but Christ is called the Son of man, as being derived 
from Adam, and yet the Head of a new race, 1 Cor. 
xv. 47.” 

8. The import of the miracle of stilling the tempest 
has frequently been misunderstood. Paulus (of Heidel- 
berg) resolves it into a natural phenomenon; Ammon 
regards itas an allegory or symbol ; while Strauss treats 
it as a myth.* It may also be turned into mugic,+ if, 
with Meyer, we were to overlook the connection be 
tween the tempest in the hearts of the disciples and 
that on the lake—between sin in man, and “ the con- 
vulsions and throes of nature” (Olshausen)—and_ re 
gard this history as merely a dtrect act of puwer ex: 
ercised upon the elements, and nothing else. In this 
respect, it is sufficient to remind the reader of Rom. 
vill. 20, Not that we thereby explain the miracle, 
but that we present its Christian aspect. The Lord 
rebukes the storm in the minds of Lis disciples ; thus 
preparing for calming the tempest on the sea.—He 
takes away the sin of the microcosm, in order then 
to remove the evils of the macrocosm. Hence this 
event has frequently been regarded as a symbol of 
the passage of the Church of Christ through the 
world. There is another aspect of it which deserves 
attention. In this miracle, the operation of the Sun 
and of the Father coincide; as the New Testament 
completion of the Old Testament miracles upon na- 
ture, it is at the same time a prediction and a mir- 
acle, and thus a sign that the Son had, in the name 
of the Father, entered upon the government of the 
world. 

4, Our modern degencrate and false philanthro- 
py fails to perceive the difference between a soul 
that is mourning and one which is frarjul or de 
sponding. It is altogether erroneous, and must fail 
of its desired effect, if we administer to the fearful 
the comfort which is only appropriate to the altliet- 
ed. The latter, Christ ever upheld with words of 
kindness ; while He rebuked the fearful, by setting 
betore them the terrors of His word, and thus reeal- 
ling them to a better state of mind. Thus He rebuke 
ed those who were possessed, who by their cowarde 


* (In German: “Von Paulns naturalisirt, von Atcmog 
allegorisirt, von Strauss mythisirt’ (better: myth yu irt), = 
Ps: 

+ Not: “presented in a material light.” as the Edin 
trl. has it, misled by a printing error of the first edition 
The third ei. reads: “Es kann freilich such mugisch go 
macat (not: madlerialigirl) werden,” ets—L. 3.1 
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ice had become the prey of unclean spirits; and 


winvlarly He rebuked the disciples, when from want 
of faidh they were desponding or fearful, Thus also 
He rebuked the fever which weighed down the 
mother-in-law of Peter ; and, in the present Instance, 
the sea and the winds. Such a rebuke must, of 
cowse, be regarded as symbolical, since neither sea 
ner tempest had personal consciousness, The ul- 
tinite ground of this rebuke lay in the fact, that 
the disturbances of nature were caused by unclean 
epicits, Christ apparently regarded those sudden 
Outbursts in nature not as manifestations of healthy 
and regular force, but as manitestations of weak- 
Ness; just as the fever was. the consequence of in- 
herent weakness, or of a germ of death, against 
which nature employed her utmost efforts in convul- 
Rive strugcle. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Jesus sees the multitude and approaches them; 
Jesus sees the multitude and retires from them. 1, 
The fact itself{—(a4) in the Gospel history; (6) in 
that of the Church; (¢) in individual Christian com- 
munities, 2. Explanation of the faet: (a) He ap- 
proaches when Ile sees multitudes longing for His 
salvation and waiting upon His word ; (4) He retires 
at the first appearance of fanaticism, which would 
have confirmed the carnal expectations of man, and 
not the word of Good.—The Lord eschews the sinful 
obtrusion of worldly men, in order to seek out the 
poor and the needy, afar off—The watchword of 
Christ: Zo the other side? 1, A watchword of 
faith, breaking through all narrow boundaries; 2. a 

ratchword of love, overcoming all selfishness; 8. a 
watchword of courage, overcoming all dangers.— 
The Saviour and the spiritual distemper of His disci- 
ples: 1. Spurious enthusiasm in our own strength (7 
wll); 2. spurious scruples and spiritual hesitation 
(Suffer me),—Jesus the great model of pastoral work. 
—Jesus warning superficial enthusiasts to count the 
cost of tollowing Him.—If we are willing to follow 
the Lord, we must become homeless wanderers, and 
be realy to renomnee all our eomforts.—The Son of 
man has not where to lay His head. 1. The fact: at 
the commeneement, the manger; at the close, the 
cross; during His pilgrimage, a bench on ie ship. 
2: Its import,—(a) go far as He i is concerne/! ; (4) so 
far as we are concerned.—The nests and caves of 
professing disciples mie are not ready to vieid their 
all to Christ, They Seek,—{a) Aigh places (nests) in 
thae of prosperity; (0) places of concealment (caves) 
in the hour of adversity. —Jesus teaches His faithful 
disciples to get quit of their scruples and hesitation 
by considering the final aim of lite—ZL+t the dead 
bury their dead: 1. Compared with following Christ, 
which he had undertaken, this was the lesser duty; 
2. others were able to take his place; 3. the disciple 
seemed to hesitate between two duties, while yet he 
had taken upon him the yoke of Christ.—I[s a colli- 
sign of dutiey possible? As little as,—{a) between 
the commandments of God; (4) between the angels 
ef God; (c) between the ways of God; for such, in- 
deed, are all duties, so far as we are concerned.—It 
iy characteristic of the spiritually dead, that they 
bisy themselves with special affection abont the cer- 
emonials of life. —The dead bury their dead: such is 
the end of all unbelieving lives.—Symbolical import 
of the passage of Christ with His di<ciples across the 
sea, 1. ia a figure of all His leadings,—{a) of the 
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people of God (the ark, ete.); (4) in the history of 
the Chureh; (¢) in the experience of Delievers.—Tae 
unexpected tempest: 1. After so glorious a day, and 
on the beautiful, tranquil lake; 2. in company with 
the Lord Himself—We read only onee of the Lord 
being asleep,—a sleep full of majesty: (@) a sabbas 
ic rest after His labor at Capernaum; (4) a sign of 
deep calm in the midst of the dreadful tempest ; (¢ 
a preparation for the most glorious aw ahening : ( 3 
a type of His rest in the grave.—The cry of de cae 
becomes a prayer when in proximity to the Lord.— 
How the Lord purifies even the supplications of the 
helpless.— All feartulness or despondeney iw life 
springs from want of faith.—The Qe saith of the 
disciples: 1. A want of tarth in what it forgot (Christ's 
presence in the ship; the hope of Isracl, the salva- 
tion of the race); 2. still faith in that thes took refuga 
to Christ. —Jesus calms every storin.— What manne- 
of man i8 this !—The admiration of Jesus a transi. 
lion to praise and adoration, Our gratitude for de- 
liverance and salvation should ever end in praise. 

Starke :—We should occasionally retire into soli- 
tude, Luke vi. 123; v. 16.—Much preaching w Wearies 
the body, Eccles. xii. 12; Mark vi. 81.—Sudden fere 
vor and good sacar are not equivalent to tol- 
lowing Christ.—Many would like to be pious, but at 
the same time to retain their nests, houses, riches, 
honor, and comforts, ch. xvi. 24.—W e must not run 
before God calls, Rom, x. 15.—Christ rejects none 
who come to Him, John vi. 873 but he who desires 
only earthly things from Him, reecives a solemn warn- 
ing. Cramer.—Christ, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
became poorer than the beasts that perish; vet His 
poverty is our riches, 2 Cor. vill, 9.—The poor, who 
have nothing of their own, may well derive comfort 
from the voluntary poverty of Jesus,  Qeszel,—2 
Cor. xi. 27.—Man is alwavs opposed to the will of 
God: he either lags behind, or is determined to rua 
before. The right Way is, to wait till God speaks, 
and then not to delay a single moment following 
Him, Isa. lv. 8.—The spiritually dead, Heb. xi. 63 
Jer. v. 3.—They who accompany the dead, are thon. 
selves subject to death—aA_ seafaring lire affording 
staking signs of God's wisdom and power (Ps. evii. 
23), but used for merely selfish purposes.  Zerxius.— 
God leads His own wondrously, but well, Ps. xli, 4.— 
Through fire and water, Ps. xei. 145 Isa. xtii. 23) x dik 
16.—Genuine Christians follow their Saviour through 
storm and tempest, even unto death, 2 Cor. vi. 4; 
Ps, Ixxiii. 23.—I1f Christ do not immediately come to 
our help, we are prone to imagine that He is asleep; 
but He never oversleeps the hour of our deliverance. 
—United prayer is the most effeetualL—Praver the 
best anchor in danger.—Let Christians beware of 
cowardice: His Church will continue so long as He 
endures, Bibl. Wirtemb.—In seasons of extreme 
danger, the omnipotence and mercy of the Saviour is 
most fully and ¢loriously dixplaved, 2 Chron, xx. 123 
Isa. xxxiii. 105 2 Cor. i. 8.—Weak faith is neverthe 
less faith, only it must inerease.—After the tempest, 
sunzhine.—The works of God, and His marvellous 
power in our deliverance, eall for praise and thanks 
giving.—Under the cross we learn what wonders our 
Lord worketh.—Gratitude, Ps, xiv. 7; Rom, xi. 20, 

Gossner -—Christ taught His disciples in a wan 
dering school, Here He led them to the stormy 
lake to teach them fearlessness.—Fearlessness great 
happiness. 

Heubner -—Our whole life may be compared ty 
a sea voyage, in which we make for the heavenly ha 
ven.— Christus habet suas horas ¢ moras.”—Chnst 

‘ 


‘ CHAP. VIII. 28-84, IX. 1-8, 
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the Lord of nature.—The passage across the lake, a | tion of marvel.— Hagenbach :—Christ our refuge iz 


Ggure of our lives: 1. The commencement; 2. the 
progress ; 3. the end. 

Lisco —Luther: Some make a pretext of good 
works fur not following Christ; but the Lord shows 
that these are dead works,—Almighty power of Christ, 
by which He overcomes the world, and renders every- 
thing subservient to the kingdom of God. 

The pericope, the calming of the tempest, ver. 24— 


Dréseke :-—The passage across the lake, a figure 
of spiritual calm: 1. In reference to its character; 
2. in reference to its origin; 3. in reference to its 
éffects.—AMarheneke:—How we may courageously 
meet every danger, when near to the Lord.—/urms : 
—This narrative a pictorial representation of the 
Christian lire: The vessel which carries believers; 
the sea, or the world, with its tempest and waves, 
and the sufferings of the children of God; Christ 
asleep, or delaying His succor; then follow prayer, 
Ui3 rebuke, His word of command, and the exclama- 


the tempests of life.—Grciling :—The inner calm of 
the soul in the midst of the raging storm.— Hu fell :-— 
Giod is always and everywhere near us.—H7vausold . 
—tLord save! we perizh! 1. The distress; 2. the 
cry for help; 8. the deliverance. 

[ Alyord:—* The symbolic application of this oe. 
currence (the caliming of the tempest) is tuo striking 
to have escaped general notice. The Saviour with 
the company of His disciples in the ship tossed on 
the waves, seemed a typical reproduction of the ark 
bearing mankind on the flood, and a foreshadowing 
of the Church tossed by the tempests of this world, 
but having Him with her always. And the personal 
application is one of comfort and strengthening of 
faith in danger and doubt.” — Hilary: — Those 
churches where the Word of Grod is not awake, are 
in danger of shipwreck, not that Christ sleeps, but 
He is slumbering in us by reason of our sleep. But 
where faith watches, there is no fear of wreck from 
the powers of this world.—P. 8.] 


IV. 


Christ healing the demoniacs who profess His name; banished from Gadara; He restores the paralytic, 
and is accused of blasphemy,—or, the blessed working of the Lord despite the contradiction of the 
kingdom of darkness. 


CHaprTer VIII. 28-34, IX. 1-8. 


(CA. iz. 1-8 the Gospel for the 19th Sunday after Trinity.—Parallels: Mark v. 1-20; Luke viii. 26-89, 
Mark ii, 1-12; Luke v. 17-26.) 


And when he was [had] come to the other side, into the country of the Gergesenes 
[Gadarenes],' there met him two possessed with devils, coming out of the tombs, ex- 
ceeding fierce, so that no man [one] might [could, or was able to, dcre py ioyvew] pass 
by that way. And, behold, they cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, 
30 Jesus,? thou Son of God? art thou come hither to torment us before the time ® And 
there was a good way off from them a herd of many swine feeding. So the devils 
besonght him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away [send us away]? into 
the herd of swine. And he said unto them, Go. And when they were come out, 
they went into the herd of swine [into the swine];* and, behold, the whole herd of 
swine ran violently [rushed] down a steep place into the sea, and perished in the wa- 
ters. And they that kept them [the herdsmen, of Booxovres] Hed, and went their ways 
into the city, and toht every thing, and what was befallen to [had befallen] the pos- 
sessed of [with] the devils. And, behold, the whole city came out to meet Jesus; and 
when they saw him, they besought hem that he would depart out of their coasts [bor- 
ders]. 

Ch. ix. | And he entered into a ship, and passed over, and came into his own city. 
2 And, behold, they bronght to him a man sick of the palsy, lving on a bed: and Jesus, 
seeing their faith, said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thv sins be 
[are] forgiven’ thee. And, behold, certain of the scribes said within themselves, This 
man blazphemeth. And Jesus, knowing® their thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye evil 
in your hearts?) For whether [which] is easier, to say, Thy sins be [are] forgiven thee; 
or to say, Arise, and walk? But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
on “arth to forgive sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsv,) Arise, take up thy 
bed and go’ unto thine [to thy] house. And he arose, and departed to his house 
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'§4 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


8 But when the multitudes saw td, they marvelled [feared]*, and glorified God, whick 
[who] had given such power unto men. 


1 Ver. 28.—Tatapnva@y according to B., ©. M., al. Griesbach, Scholz, Tiscbendorf [Tregelles, Alford, Conant] — 
Pepyeonvey C. codd. minuse., versions, Origen.—Tepaanuwy, the ruling dectéo at the time of Origen; several auciert 
varsions, Lachmann. [Dr. Lange reads Gaudarenes. Cod. Sinait.: yaCupnywy. See Com.—]) 

2 Ver. 29.—'Inevov is omitted in B,C. L. (Cod. Sinutt.], ete. Borrowed from Mark v, 7; Luke vill. 28 

3 Ver. 31.—Amdarerdov quas, in Cod. B.. (Cod. Sinait.J, most of the versions, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tisebende rt 
Tregelles, Alford, Conant}. The lectio recepta, éxltpepor jucw aweAGeiy, is probably taken from Luke viil. 32, and ex 

lanatory, 
‘i 4 Ver. 32.—Els rots yofpous, B., C., (Cod. Sinait.}, Lachinann [for eis thy ayéAny tay xoipwv) Probably takes 
from the parnllel passages. 

® Ch. {x., ver. 2—['A gd €w v7 ai fs the Indicative, either the present tense and equivalent to adwvras (a8 Homer useq 
aDEN for 2:7), oF more probably the perf. pass. (Dorie form) for apemrar, remisaa sunt. Comp. Winer, Grammut., ete, 
6th Germ. ed., 1555, p. 74. Lachinann and Tregelles read agievtat » remittuntur, with Cod. B., Cod. Sinait., aud the 
Latin Vulgate.—P. S.] 

6 Ver. 4.—Lachmann, following B., M., reads eidws instead of idwy of the Received Text. 

7 Ver. 6.—(Cod Sinait. reads wopevou for braye.—P. 8.) 


® Vor. 8.—EdoBntntay, they feared, is much better supported than @@atiucay, they marrelled, [It is sustained 
by the newly discovered Cod. Sinaitic a and adopted in all the modern critical editions, except the Gr. Test. of Stier, and 
Wordsworth who adhere to the Received Text.—P. 5.] 


situated to the southeast of the southern end of the 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL Lake of Gennesareth, south of the river Hicromax, 
sixty stadia from Tiberias, upon a mountain, inhabit- 
Ver. 28. On the discussion about the readings, | ed chiefly by Gentiles (according to Seetzen and 
Tepyernvav, Tadaonvav, Peparnvey, comp. the Com- | Burckhardt). It is supposed to have been the mod- 
mentaries.—Bleck (Beitrdge zur Erangelienkritik, | ern Omkeis (but comp. Ebrard, who places Gadara 
iL 26): “From Orig. (in Joh. Tom, vi. 24‘, we may | only one hour from the lake). See Winer and the 
infer with tolerable certainty, that, at tne time of | Encyclops. and von Raumer’s Palestine, On the east. 
that Father, Tepyernyav was not found in any of the | ern shore ef the lake, comp, Ritter’s Palestine, Eb- 
MSS. of the Gospels then current. He only men- | rard sugyests, that there had been a village called 
tions it as a conjecture, that this may have been an | Gerasa in the neighborhood of Gadara, Euseb. Ono 
older reading. J'rom that time it seems to have been | masticon refers to such a village under the article 
introduced into manuscripts. Origen found that the | Gergesa, without, however, pronouncing decidedly om 
common reading was Tepaonvay, that of Tadapnyvey | the point. 


also occurring. The change of the former into the Two possessed with devils.— Mark and 
latter word is easily accounted for, but not the | Luke speak only of one. Strauss and de Wette hold, 
reverse, Hence the writer has always been of | that the account of Matthew is the authentic narra 
opinion, that Teparqvey, which Lachmann also has tive; Weisse and others prefer that of Mark and 
adopted, is the correct reading in all the three Gos- | Luke. Ebrard sucgests, thet Matthew joined the ac- 


pels, But as the town of Gerasa, in Arabia, could | count of the possessed at Gadara with that in Mark 
not possibly be meant, we suppose that the name was 


incorrectly written by the Evangelists, and that they 
probably meant the town of Geracsa, as Origen sug- 
gests.” Accordingly, we drop the reading Tepyeon- 
voy, and gniy retain thus much, that Origen was ez- 
egetieally right in maintaining that Jesus landed in 
the district of the Gergesenes, whose name at least 
(Tepyeraion, Gen, xv. 213 Deut. vil. 1; Josh. xxiv. 


i. 233 others fancy, that our Evangelist is in the 
habit of speaking of two individuals when there was 
only one. Mever leaves the difficulty unsolved ; while 
Augustine, Calvin, and Chrysostom suppose that one 
of the demoniaes is specially mentioned, as the prin- 
cipal personage and the greater sufferer. This idea 
is confirmed by the consideration, that two demoni- 
) ; ecs would not have associated, unless the one had 
11) is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. i. 6, 2). But! been dependent upon the other. For the details of 
the MSS. are divided between the readings Gadara | the narrative, the parallel passages in the other Gos 
and (rerasa. Hence, judging from the circumstances , pels must be consulted. 

of this narrative, we are warranted in fixing upon the 
adjoining Gadara, which was the capital of Perma, 
rather than on the distant Gerasa, which lay on the 
eastern boundary of Perma, and indeed was consid- 
ered by some geographers to have been situate in 
Arabia, So also Winer and Mever. Besides, the ex- 
pulsion of the Lord is represented as an event of con- 
siderable importance, which would not have been the 
ease had He been banished from Gerasa, and not 
from the capital of Persea. Expulsion from a village 
by the sea-shore would only have induced Him to go 
farther inland; but banishment from the capital of 
the district rendered at least a temporary removal ab- 
solutely necessary. The pagan chance: of the dis- | Ver. 29. What have we to do with Thee? 
trict (swine, raging demons) may have led to the 42) s23 M9, 2 Sam, xvi. 10, ete. Grotius remarka 
evangclical tradition, by which the scene of this nar- , ad loc, ¢ “ Hoc si ev usu Latini sermonis taterpret tris, 
rative was transferred trom Gadara to Gerasa, Gad-. contemtum videtur inducere. Ita enim Latimr attend: 
ara, the capital of Perea (Joseph. Bell, Jud. iv. 8, 3), | Quid tbe mecum eit? At Hebrans aliud 8 grvicuh 


Coming out of the tombs.—This was their 
abode, the only one lett them, after they had with- 
drawn from human supervision and socicty. We 
conjecture that they chose this haunt not merely 
from melancholy, but rather from a morbid craving 
for the terrible. These tombs were either natura 
or artificial caves in the rocks, or built in the ground 
The calcareous mountain on which Gadara was 
situated, was specially suited for such sepulchres, 
Even Epiphanius (adv. Hares, i. 131) mentions these 
rocky caves near Gadara, which were called roAm 
avopa and rouBa. 


CHAP, VIII. 28-34, IX. 1-8, 


nimirum cur mihi molestiam exhibes?”* The ordina- 
rv consciousness of the demoniacs was alwavs affected 
by, and mixed up with, their morbid consciousness. 
Hence their power of anticipation was morbidly de- 
veloped. By virtue of this faculty they now recog- 
nized the Divine power and majesty of the Lord 
(comp. Luke iv. 34). Hence the question, whether 
wpo Kuipod means: call i aa of the Mes- 
sah, as de Wette and Meyer suppose. Perhaps they 
also anticipated that the work of Jesus in the district 
would be interrupted by them, and that it was not 
readv for the reception of the Messiah. 

To torment us.—The apparent contradiction in 
the conduct of the demoniacs affords a striking con- 
firmation of the truthfulness of this narrative. On 
the one hand, they seem to have felt the power of 
the Lord; they hastened to meet Him ; their fierce- 
nes3 was kept in check, and they humbly entreated. 
But on the other hand, they identified themselves 
with the demons under whose power they were; they, 
80 to speak, appeared as their representatives, and in 
that capacity complained that Jesus was about to 
torment them by healing the demoniacs,—+. e., that 
He was about to send the demons to the place of tor- 
ment. De Wetter “Torment us,” by disturbing our 
stay and rule in man. 

Ver. 30. A herd of many swine.—The Jews 
were prohibited from keepiny swine, which were un- 
clean animals (Lightfoot, 315; Eisenmenger, £nd- 

narktes Judenthum, i, 104), The herd must therefore 
have belonged to pagans, or else have been kept for 
purposes of traffic. In any case, it might serve as ev- 
idence of the legal uncleanness of the people, and of 
their essentially Gentile disposition. 

Ver. 31. Probably the request was expressed in 
such terms as “ Send us, ardare:Aoy quas,” but the 
assent of the Lord was couched in the form of a per- 
mission, or even of a sentence of banishment. Hence 
the other reading of the Received Text. The request 
shows that these demons were antinomian, not phari- 
saical; hence their choice of the swine. Possibly, 
there was also the malicious design latent, in this 
manner to put an end to the work of the Lord in 
the district. But in that case, the compliance of the 
Lord must be regarded as an evidence that at that 
time the awakening of terror was a sufficient effect. 
Lastly, the request of the demons implies that they 
were many (Meyer), which indeed is expressly men- 
tioned in Mark and Luke. 

Ver. 32. Go, bxdyere.—The emphasis rests 
on the command to go. Strauss and others have 
raised an objection, on the ground that Jesus here 
interfered with the property of others. In reply, 
Ebrard appeals to the divinity and the absolute power 
of Christ. He also reminds us of the casting out 
of those who bought and sold in the temple; which, 
however, is scarcely a case in point, as every Jew 
might claim the right of reproving and opposing 
open and daring iniquity. Probably the conduct of 
Christ, in the case of so manifest a contravention 
of Mosaic ordinances, might be vindicated on the 
same ground, as simplv the privilege of every zcal- 
ous Israelite.{ But the text does not oblige us to 


# (Comp. Comment. on John fi. 4. where Christ uses this 
phrase in speaking to His mother.—P. 8.] 
¢{ Dr. Alford thas disposes of this diflenlty: “The de- 
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suppose that Jesus interfered at all with the here 
of swine. He neither administered justice, nor ei 
forced police regulations, nor took oversight of 
the herds of swine of Gadara. His only object was 
to cure the demoniaes, which He did by command. 
ing the demons simply ¢o go. Other olhjectiona—such 
as, that the demons would have acted foolishly bv 
driving the swine into the sea—are scarcely worth 
repeating. Any such difficulty would arise from 
the false assumption that demons can never be stu 
pid. It must be admitted that certain morbid statea, 
such as derangement of the nervous system, mad- 
ness, idiocy, raving, ete, formed the natural sub 
stratum of demoniac possessions. Hence there is a 
marked difference between the possessed, and those 
who, like Judas and the Pharisees, voluntarily sur- 
rendered themselves to the power of evil, as there is 
also between the demons themselves, and Satan, or 
between the renunciation of Satan in Christian bap- 
tism, and exorcism,—a rite which originally was only 
applied in the case of the possessed, and only intro- 
duced into the ordinary ritual of baptism and con- 
firmation of catechumens generally when spiritual 
knowledge was obscured in the Church. The demo- 
niacs were destitute of freedom, not merely on ac- 
count of the psychical ailment under which they la- 
bored, but because, while thus suffering, they were 
possessed by unclean spirits (wvetuata axd@apra). 
The idea of bodily possession, or the indwelling of 
the evil spirit in the physical frame of the diseased, 
was merely the popular notion, The main point was, 
that they were under the power of some special de- 
moniac influence, or of a number of such influences, 
which proceeded from real demons, and were 80 
strong, that the persons possessed identified them- 
selves in their own minds with the demons. But it 
is quite possible that such influences may have pro- 
ceeded not merely from the kingdom of Satan, in the 
narrowest sense, but also from the spirits of the de 
parted. Hence Josephus (De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 3) 
held, that the demons were the spirits of wicked men ; 
an opinion which was shared by some of the oldest 
of the Fathers, such as Justin Martyr and Athenag: 
oras. Tertullian was the first to turn the current of 
opinion on the subject, and ultimately, on the au- 
thority of Chrysostom, the old idea of the spirits of 
departed and lost men was discarded, and that of 
devils adopted. But a closer inquiry into the char- 
acter of sympathetic influences wifi show, that while 
the question, whence these demoniac influences pro- 
ceeded, is of secondary importance, such influences— 
even to literal bodily possession—are quite possible, 
whether the party affected was conscious of them 
or not. From this it follows, that a demoniae 
might feel himeelf under the influence of a whole le 
gion of unclean spirits, as, from the account in the 
other Gospels, appears to have been the case inthe 
present instance. Hence we must beware of the com- 
mon mistake, of putting the guilt of the demoniacs on 
the same level with that of wilful slaves of Satan. In 
our view, the blame attaghable to such persons va 
ried from the minimum, in the ease of idiots, to a 
maximum. The common characteristic of all was 


also be pleased to destrov animal life wheu He sees fit for 
the liberation or instruction of their souls. Besides, if the 
confessed] y far greater evil of the possession of men by evi 


atrietion of the swine is not fora moment to be thought of | spirits, amd all ‘the misery thereupon attendant, was pers 
{n the matter, as if that were an act repucnant to the merci- | mitted in God's inserntable purposes, surely rauch more this 


ful character of onr Lord's miracles, 
the evrsing of the flg-tree (ch. xxf. 17-22). and we may w: ll 
think that, if God has appoluted sea many animals daily te 


It tinds fts puraliel in | lesser one. 


Whether there may have been special reasons 
in thix ease, such as the contempt of the Mosaic law by the 
keepers of the swine, we have oc neans of judg ng; but it 


Be ais ghtered fur the sustenance of men's bodies, Ne may | is at least possible."—P. 3.) 
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cowardice,—a cowardly surrender of a weakened and 
Jowered consciousness to wicked influences. The 
game remarks apply to the moral aspect of madness 
gencrally ; and we would adopt the idea, that all mad- 
bess was connected with a kind of demoniac influ- 
ence, rather than the view, that the demoniacs of 
Scripture were merely lunatics, or even that of older 
drthodox interpreters, who regarded them as a class 
of persons possessed by the devil,—God allowing it 
at the time of Christ, and then only, for the purpose 
of glorifying His name. We do not, however, deny, 
that at that period, when all human corruption had 
reached its climax, these demoniac possessions also 
appeared in a more full and patent manner. But if 
we consider that the evil primarily depended upon 
moral cowardice and non-resistance to evil, we shall 
understand all the better the method of cure adopted 
by the Lord. The thunderbolt of His power and di- 
vine rebuke would once more kindle the ray of life 
and strength in the soul, fill the spirits who possess- 
ed the detwoniac with fear, and thus break the fetters 
by which they held their victims, It snapped, so to 
speak, the connection between the diseased mind, de- 
prived of its freedom, and the demon; while at the 
sume time the soul was brought under the influence 
of the Divine Being. Such was the deliverance from 
the Sainwv, who, although a personal being, is desig- 
nated as da:iudmoy, in ailusion to the impersonality of 
the relationship. 

They went into the herd of swine.—Of course 
the demons, not the demoniacs. The commotion in 
the herd, by which they rushed down a steep 
place into the sea, is readily accounted for trom 
the well-known sympathy existing among gregarious 
animals. If one of the herd was seized with terror, 
all the others would be affected. Probably the horse 
is, of all animals, most liable to sudden fright, espe- 
cially from spectral apparitions ; but swine are also 
eubject to such wild frights (comp. Scheitlin’s Zhier- 
seclenkunde, vol. ii. 486). Perhaps the reason why 
swine were Levitically unclean, may have been not 
mercly their outward conformation, but their suscep- 
tibilitv for impure psychical impressions, The cir- 
cumstance, that the demons went into the swine, 
seems indeed mysterious; but the fright of these an- 
imals arose probably from the last terrible parox- 
ysm, which ordinarily accompanicd the healing of the 
possessed (Mark i, 26; Luke iv. 35; Mark ix. 26, 
etc.). 

‘Opuay, cumimpetu ferrt, trruere, Acts xix. 29,— 
Olshausen suggests, that the demons drove down the 
herd; Henneberg, Neander, and others, that they 
were impelled by an unknown, but accidental cause ; 
while Mever regards this as a mythical addition. We 
prefer leaving it unexplained, as belonging to the 
mysterious connection between the world of spirit 
and nature. 

Ver. 34. The whole city.—For the moment, 
the terror produced by this. miracle proved even 
gtronger than the indignation excited by the loss 
sustained. Accordingly, as the heathen were wont 
t» «o in solemn procession to the altars of the gods 
i order to avert calamities, so the people of Gadara 
Went out to meet Christ, humbly beseeching Him to 
depart from their coasts. They evidently feared, lest, 
if He remained, they should sustain yet greater dam- 
age, The cure of two furious demoniacs, involving 
the loss ofa herd of swine, appears a calamity in a 
district where swine have their keepers, but men are 
left uncared for, Jesus departs; but those who have 


would fain have followed Him—to bear witness ir 
Decapolis of the power and grace of Christ. 

Chapter ix. vers, 1-8.—Luke (v. 17) and Mark (ii 
3) relate this history immediately after the cure of the 
leper. But this pluce belongs rather to the event 
connected with the centurion at Capernaum. Besides, 
the circumstance, that the scribes of Galilee now 
commenced their active opposition, proves that the 
chronological arrangement in Matthew is correct. 

Ver. 1. Into His own city.—In the Greek: 
eis thy idsiav wxéAcyv. Cupernaum had the 
honor of bearing that name (iv. 13). 

Ver. 2, A wapadutixos. See Com. on ch 
iv, 24. 

Jesus secing their faith.—This faith appeared 
more particularly in the bold plan which they adopt- 
ed for bringing the sufferer into the presence of the 
Lord, as related by Mark and Luke. But while all 
shared that faith, the poor sufferer himself appears to 
have given the special directions. Paralytic, but 
healthy in soul,—a hero in faith on his sick-bed. 
Matthew indicates the extraordinary character of the 
circumstances by the expression: «al idov, 

Be of good cheer, @dpoe:, Téxvov.—These 
t'vo miracles afford an insight into the various meth- 
ods by which the Lord restores those who arc cow- 
ardly, and those who, strong in faith, are afflicted. 
In te one case, He rebukes; in the other, He com- 
forts.—T €«vov, an affectionate address ; Mark ii. 5; 
x. 24; Luke xw. 25. Analogous is @v-yarep, ver. 22, 

Are forgiven thee, agéwvrai ao:.—The 
perfect tense (Doric). Beza: Emphasis minime negli- 
genda, In this instance the palsy must have been the 
consequence of the sin of the sufferer, though not in 
other cases, John ix. 3, That Christ with His unfailing 
penctration at once recognized and singled out these 
instances, showed how vastly ditterent His judgment 
was from the prejudices of the people (Luke xiii. 4, und 
the account of Lazarus). Strauss vainly imagines that 
there is a contradiction between this and the other 
accounts about the Lord. Comp. against him the 
remarks of Mever (note on p. 189), who, however, 
should not have denied that in the ease before us the 
forgiveness of sins was both the moral and the psy- 
chical condition of restoration, It seems to us strange 
that de Wette should half concede the statement of 
Hase (in his Leben Jesu, § 73), who regards this history 
ag an accommodation to popular prejudices. 

Ver. 3. And, behold, certain of the scribes. 
—Before this, the scribes had not even in their 
thoughts charged the Lord with blasphemy. We 
have here a third evidence that Christ read the inmost 
thoughts of man. He traced the affliction of the 
palsicd man to its secret origin in sin; He read the 
measures adopted by the palsied man, and by those 
who bore him, and traced them to faith ; and He read 
the scribes, and deseried their secret and blasphem- 
ous objections, that He was guilty of blasphemy, 
since God alone could forgive sins (Luke v. 21). Per 
haps these feelings may have appeured in their coun- 
tenances, as the Jews were wont to express their ab- 
horrence of blasphemy in the strongest manner, even 
rending their garmnents and spitting when they deem 
ed the prerogatives of God openly invaded. In the 
present instance, fear may have restrained such an 
open expression of what was marked in their faces 
and gestures, Hence de Wette is wrong in suggest 
ing that the expression id¢é» in ver. 4 is “ well exe 
plained by the reading eis” (after B., M.). Mark 
here correetly adds: 7@ wvetmartit, “To read the 


been restored are left behind—more especially he who ; thoughts and dispositions of others (comp. John ii. 24 
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25), was a characteristic of the expected Messiah (see 
Wetstein ad loc.) In virtue of being the Sen of God, 
Jesus possessed this power, which may be consid- 
ered analogous to that of working miracles.”— Mey- 
er. But we must not forget the vast difference be- 
tween the notion of a magical reading of thoughts, 
which the rabbins entertained, and the Divine-human 
introspect of Christ, which in every instance was oc- 
asioned by some mark overlooked by others, but 
rntent to the Master. 

Ver. 4. Wherefore think ye evil ?—Olshau- 
sen: vil, because they failed to understand His 
Divine character. De Wette: On account of their 
hasty, malevolent, and light judgment. Comp. Matt. 
xii. 31. Their thoughts were evil in themselves, be- 
cause they regarded the highest life as a blasphemy, 
ind also because they expressed not openly their 
scruples. Hence sues, in opposition to those who 
contidedin Him. Probably they chiefly objected to 
this, that Christ seemed to abolish the arranzements 
of the temple, by which the priest typically forgave 
sins on offering the sacrifice appointed by the law. 
It is absurd to interpret the expression used by the 
Lord as a mere announcement of forgiveness of sins 
(Kuinoel). 

Ver. &. Which is easier ?—i. e., In truth, 
both are equally difficult, and presuppose Divine 
power and authority. But, as the full effect of His 
absolution could not be patent to the outward senses, 
He accords a visible confirmation of it by a mir- 
acie.* 

Ver. 6. But that ye may know, Arise.—The 
Evangelist purposely omits to indicate the change of 
persons addressed,+ in order to make it more pictorial. 
“ That ye may know that power has the Son of Man 
(power is put first by way of emphasis) on earth (in 
opposition to heaven) to forgive sins, Arise,” ete. 
For other details, see the account in Mark and 
Luke. 

Ver. 8. They were afraid (in the authorized 
version, marvelled), ¢¢08n9naav.—Those who 
witnessed the occurrence experienced a spiritual con- 
flict—the Spirit of Christ contending in their hearts 
with the unbelief of the scribea. In these circum- 
stances, the miracle of liealing proved all the inore 
quickening, that the gracious working of Christ in 


*(Dr. Trexon, Notea on the Miracles of our Lord, 6th 
ed, Lond... 1858, p. 206 sq., correctly observes: © In our 
Lord's argument it must be carefully noted that He does 
pot ask.’ Which is ensiest, to forgive sins, or to raise a sick 
man?” for it could not be afirmed that that of forgiving was 
easier than this of healing: but * Which is easiest, to edad 
this power or to claim thats to say. Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to «ay. Atise and walk %* And [le then proceeds: 
* That is easiest, and T will now prove my right to say it, by 
saving with effect and with an outward consequence setting 
ft. seal to my trath, the harder word,‘ Rése up and walk, 
By doing that which fs submitted to the eyes of men, L will 
atiest my right and power to do that which. in its Very nae 
ture, Hes out of the region of proof. By these visible tides 
of Gols grace | will give vou to know in what direction the 
great wnider-currents of His love are setting. and that those 
an) these are alike obedient to my word, From this which 
1 will now do openly and before vou all, you may conclude 
that ic is nu trebbery  (PhiL if 6) tpon my part to claim 
aine the power of forgiving men their sins.” Thus, to use a 
furniliar illustration of our Lord’s argument, it would be 
ensier for a inan, equally ignorant of Freneh and Chinese, 
to clafin to know the lust than the first: not that the Jan- 
guage itself is easier, but that. in the one case. multitudes 
@oul’ disprove bis clafin; and in the other, bardly a scholar 
er tw: it the land.”—P. 8.) 

t (fis change is indicated by the parenthetic words of 
the Evangelist: Tore Acye: Tw mapsduring. The recu- 
ls: scestriction would require either e:dwacey for edie, 


er Neve for tore Acye.--P. S.] 
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' the face of this opposition implied a greater manifes- 


tauion of power. 

Such power unto men.—Grotius and Kuinoel 
apply this simply to Jesus, regarding avépdros aa 
the plural of category. Baumgarten-Crusius explains 
it: Such power to men for their salvation through 
Christ. Meyer and de Wette: A new gift of God to 
humanity. But the expression referred especially to 
the éfvucia of forgiving sins. This power, which 
hitherto bad been enthroned in the most holy place. 
as the prerogative of Jehovah, now stood embodied 
before them, as it were an incarnate Shechinah. 
Hence their joyous expression: He has given it to 
the Son of Man, and'therefore tomen. The explana. 
tions of Kuinocl and Meyer are not contradictory.*® 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. These two miracles have this in common, that 
they were accomplished umder exceedingly ditticuls 
circumstances, In the first instance, the coGperation 
of receptive faith was entirely wanting. The only 
germ present was that awe with which the demonag 
owned the power and supremacy of Christ; while, on 
the other hand, the Saviour had to contend not only 
with the demoniacal spirit, but with the impure and 
grovelling disposition of the Gadarenes. In the see 
ond miracle, the unbelief of the Pharisees and scribes 
formed a counterpoise to the faith of the palsied 
man, and of those who brought him forward. Add 
to this, that the first cure was followed by expulsion 
from Gadara, and the second by a secretly harbored 
reproach of blasphemy on the part of the scribes, 
which was fully expressed on a later occasion (Matt. 
xii. 24). 

2. The two miracles are still further connected by 
the peculiar view of Christ which they present. More 
than in any other instance in which He healed the 
possessed, does the Lord here appear as the Mighty 
One—as conqueror not only of demons, but also of 
the dark and hostile powers of pagan or semi-pagan 
countries ; while, in the second miracle, we see Him 
penetrating to the root of evil, to sin, and removing 
the moral power of consciousness of guilt. Ilis sav- 
ing grace extends to the lowest psychological and 
moral abyss of human misery. Combining these 
two miracles with that of calming the tempest, we 
behold Christ as the Cord over nature, over the pow- 
ers of darkness, and over the depths of the human 
heart. 

8. The cure of the demoniacs at Gadara may be 
regarded as forming the central-point of biblical de- 
inonology. It is also an explanation and defence of 
the legal prohibition of swine-flesh under the Ojd 
Covenant. But Lisco and Gerlach go too far in 
maintaining that the destruction of the herd was in- 
tended as a punishment, Jesus only permits it at the 
request of the demoniacs, who have not yet complete 
ly recovered, and hence are not quite under His pow 


*(ALrorpD: “Tots avOpémas, to mankind. Thoy ree 
garded this wonder-working as something by God seranted 
to men—to mankind; and without supposing that they lad 
before thern the full meaning of their words, those wordg 
were trne in the very highest sense. See Jolin xvib s* + 
Trencn, On Jfiacles, p. 209: 8 They felt rig tly that what 
was civen to one man, to the Man Christ destis, Was given 
for the sake of allo and ultimately fo all, that it was indeed 
given Sento meno they felt, thet THe possessed these pow 
ers as the trne Head and Representative uf the miee, and 
therefore that these gifts to Hin were a rightful subject of 
gladness aud thanksgiving fur every beluber of that race.”’= 


P. BJ 
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er. Nor must we forget that, despite their own im- 
purity, the demoniacs commonly possessed in in- 
creased measure a clear sense of what was unseemly 
(comp. Acts xix. 15). The demons chose to enter 
into the swine. The demoniacs also chose to bring 
an ironical punishment on their district, and thus to 
vent their last paroxysm in a direction more whole- 
some than formerly.—Lastly, the Lord Uimself re- 


lads this judgment as wholly suitable, without, | 


owever. having directly sent it. 

4. The absolution of the palsied man, and later 
instances of the sume kind, were in some respects an 
anticipation of the moment when the veil in the tem- 
ple was rent in twain. Such seems also to have been 
the unconscious feeling of those who were present at 
the time. This history forcibly presents to our view 
the connection between sin and misery, between for- 
giveness and recovery, and hence also between justi- 
fication and the resurrection, 

[5. The power of forgiving sins is a strictly Di- 
vine privilege, as the Jews rightly suppesed, and could 
be claimed by Christ only on the ground of His Di- 
Vine nature. Hence we may use this claim as an 
argument for the Divinity of the Saviour (as Athana- 
sius did against the Arians). Yet He claimed and 
exercised this power as the incarnate Son of God, or 
as the Son of Jan on earth, having brought it with 
Him from heaven, ag the one who is at once like unto 
us, and above us all as the crown and perfection of 
humanity. While on earth, He exercised the power 
directly and personally; after His exaltation He ex- 
ercises it in His Church as His organ through the 
means of gracs, and the ministry of reconciliation. 
Hence He conferred this power, commonly called the 
power of the Keys, t.e., the power of discipline in re- 
ceiving and excluding members, and thus opening 
and shutting the gates of the kingdom of heaven, 
upon [fis apostles (Matt. xvi. 193; xviii. 18), who in 
this case spexk and act in the name and by the au- 
thority of Christ. The Church does the works of 
heaven on earth (“ facit in terris opera celorum”), 
and binds and looses, but only by a committed, not 
an inherent powcr, and only as the organ of Christ. 
Comp. Trench, Notes on Sfir., p. 207, and Words- 
worth a Jatt, ix. 6: “ Christ forgives sins not only 
as God, by His omnipotence, but as Son of Afan ; 
because He has united man’s nature to His own, and 
in that nature has fulfilled the law and perfected 
vbedience, and so merited to receive all power on 
earth (Matt. xxviii. 18) in that nature; which power 
He now exercises as Mediator, and will continue to 
exercise, till all enemies . . are put under Ilis feet. 
As Son of Man, He ever exercises this power of for- 
giving sin on earth, by means of the Word and Sac- 
raments, and by the Ministry of Reconciliation (2 Cor. 
v. 18, 1%), and by whatever appertains to what is 
called ‘the Power of the Keys... . Besides, by 
saving that sins are forgiven ‘upon earth, our Lord 
reminds us that after deuth there is no more place 
for repentance and forgiveness, for then the door is 
shut.” A faise inference. The contrast is not be- 
tween earth and eternity, but between earth and hea- 
ven.—P. 3. ] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Jesus encounters the contradiction and enmity of 
tne world, not only in His teaching, but also in His 
works of grace and power.—The glory of Christ’s 
Miracles appears in this, that they are performed in 
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| Jesus must pluck as brands from the burning thes 
‘whom He redeems from the unbelief of the world.— 
| Christ’s casting out the unclean spirits, as connected 
with His forgiveness of sins, 
The history of the Gadarenes.—Jesus makes a 
way for His own both by sea and by land.--The in- 
security of highways an indication of the state of @ 
| conntry.—Connection between human raving and the 
spirits of darkness.—Internal contradiction on the 
| part of those who were possessed: 1. They hasten 
| reverently to meet the Lord, and yet complain that 
' He would torment them; 2. they betake themselves 
to entreaty, and vet display malice ; 3. thev are them. 
selves cured, and yet become burdensome to others 
—The possessed gave a more suitable reception to the 
Lord than the people of Gadara.—The proximity of the 
Holy One rendering uneasy and tormenting not only 
open and wilful sinners, but also those who are de 
prived of their moral freedom.—It is easier for Christ 
to heal the raving of maniacs than to remove calcu- 
“lating and yet stupid selfishness.—The Divine judg- 
ment accompanying the cure: a trial of the country 
and people.—The expulsion of the Lord, under the 
guise of reverence, and in the form of an entreaty, 
notwithstanding the ceremony of a procession come 
out to meet Him. 

The cure of the Paralytic, ch. ix. 1-8.—The Lord 
reading the secrets of the heart: 1. He descries in 
the urgent endeavors of felt need, the fuith which 
prompts them, and brings it to maturity; 2. He des- 
cries in the misery the cuilt which was its cause, and 
removes not only the misery, but also its root ; 8. He 
descries the secret unbelief of the heart, and obviates 
its pernicious influences.—The miracle on the con 
science and the miracle on the sick life are alwavs 
combined: 1. The former is the root; the latter, the 
manifestation. 2. The one orthe other may, indeed, 
be more apparent; but 8. the miracle on the life 
cannot prove lasting without that on the conscience, 
while that on the conscience is manifested by that 
on the life.-—This miracle on the palsied man reveal 
ing the fullest measure of grace of all the cures ao 
complished by Christ.—Son, be of good cheer ; thy 
sins be forgiven thee-—The Son of Man has power on 
earth to forgive sins.—Christ will manifest in the 
bodies of His people what He has done for their souls, 
—The gospel of free grace confirmed by visible signs 
before the eyes of His opponents: 1. By the recovery 
of nations; 2. by the flourishing condition of coun- 
trics; 3. by the tokens of a coming resurrection all 
over the earth._—The scribes and priests of the law 
forgiving sins, and Jesus forgiving sins: 1. The for- 
mer connected with outward ordinances, sacrifices, 
and the services of the temple, typical in its nature 
and arrangements; 2. the latter proceeding from 
free grace, received by faith, and manifested in a new 
life.—The outward evidence of secret grace.—The 
gospel of the forgiveness of sins by Christ, the most 
glorious gift of God to man—What God gave to 
Christ, He gave through Him to men. 

Starke :—The devils also belicve and tremble, 
James ii. 19.— Zersius :-—If the devil cannot have his 
will, it is a torment to him; so also with his childrom, 
‘he wicked.— Osiander :-—Thev who only seek to do 
harm are certainly Satan’s children, John viii. 44,— 
Hidinger :—Now-a-days, also, the devil enters into 
the swine.-—God sometimes deprives us of cur out. 
ward possessions: 1. In compassion; 2. in right- 
eousness. Quesnel. —Hedinger :-—What ingratiiude 


| 


the midst of unbelievers, iti He only meet with a | to retain the swine and to banish Christ !—It is one 
Grain of faith in those who apply to Him tor help.— | of Satan's devices to represent the gospel as causing 


x 
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fogs. —They who banish Christ in His members are 
worse than the Gadarenes.—CA. ix. 1-8. Hedinger: 
—It is our duty to succor our neighbor in his dis- 
tress.—When laid on a bed of sickness, we ought to 
be more anxious for the health of the soul than for 
that of the body.—True faith receives from the hand 


of God what it sought.—He who from the heart re-_ 


pents and believes on Christ lias forgiveness, Acts x. 
43,—Jeusus reading the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, John ii. 25.—It is impossible to be happy or 
comfortable if we are not assured that we are God’s 
enildren.—Each miracle of power or of grace the 
eacrest of another.—Forgiveness of sins comprehends 
every blessing.— Quesnel :-—W hat is felt a stumbling- 
block by the worldly-wise, is an occasion to the siin- 
ple to praise God.—Admiration and praise must go 
together. 


16S 


removed.—CA. ix. 1-8. Aspecial emphasis rests on 
the name, “ Son of Man,” as signifying the Messiah 
or the Saviour, as man among men.—Jesus has be 
stowed upon His servants authority to announce t 
sinners forgiveness of sin in the name of God. 
Heubner (on ch. ix. 1-8):—Even the faith of 
others may aid us in obtaining forgiveness of sins.— 
Christianity has, directly and indireetly, a bencticial 
influence on bodily ailments.—Consciousness of sin 
is the sting in all our bodily sufferings.—Forgiveness 
is the first thing which man requires ia his misery.— 
Christ always addresses to afflicted souls the words, 
| Be of good cheer.’—The common proverb, that 
thoughts are free, is essentially untrue—Common 
tendency to suspicion.—The deliverance of others 
should be matter of joy to us.—The healing of the 
paralytic: 1, How Jesus begins it; 2. how He de- 


Gerlach :—Those who hate Me love death, Prov. ; fends it; 3. how He completes it.—The power of 


viii. 36.—Miracles are but the anticipation and ear- 
nest of a higher order of things. Hence, as under the 
Old, so under the New dispensation, Jesus occasion- 
ally manifested Himself in His miracles as the future 
Judge of the world.—But this was not the main ob- 
jeet of His :niracles, which, in general, were the man- 
ifestation of His love, and performed by Him as Re- 
deemer.—Miracies of judgment; this instance (?); 
the money-changers, and those who bought and sold 
in the temple (?); the unfruitful fig-tree; terror 
struck into the company of those who came out to 
take Him. (Ananias and Sapphira, Elymas.}—In this 
instance also, blessing and judgment were conjoined : 
1. Safety restored to the district; 2. the neighbor- 
hood delivered from evil spirits; 3. the possessed 
cured; 4. the attraction of a prohibited enjoyment 


Christ to forgive sins: 1. Wherein it consists; 2. its 
condition. 

Reinhard, 1802.—The forgiveness of sins has the 
most beneficial influence also upon the consequences 
of our transgressions.—Harms :—The connection be- 
tween sin and suffering: 1. Generally patent; 2. 
sometimes hidden; 3. always certain.— Westermey- 
er :-—The power of Jesus to forgive sins on earth: 1. 
The contradiction against it; 2. the testimonies for 
it; 3. its glory; 4. its conditions. Sachse :—Christ 
the true Physician of the soul. Ran/‘e :—The pow: 
er of Christ to forgive sins.— C. Beck :—Christ knows 
how to save truly: 1. He looks to the ground; 2. He 
heals from the grou d.—Hépfner -—Christ at the 
sick-bed.— Fuchs :—The blessing of sickness.——H, 
Miller :—I1 believe in the forgiveness of sins. 


Vv. 


The miracle of the call of Matthew to the Apostolate; the feast of the Lord with the publicans; twofold 


stumblingblock of the Pharisees and disciples of John: or, Christ’s gracious working despite the com 
tradiction of legai piety. 


Cuaprer IX. 9-17 (Afark ii. 18-22; Luke v. 27-39). 


And as Jesus passed forth [on] from thence, he saw a man, named Matthew, sit- 
And 


And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat [reclined at 


And when the Pharisees saw tt, they said unto his dis- 


9 
ting at the receipt of custom [custom-house]: and he saith unto him, Follow me. 
10 he arose, and followed him, 
table] in the house, behold, many publicans' and sinners came and sat down [reclined] 
22 with him and his disciples. 
12 ciplea,) Why eateth your master with publicans and sinners? But when Jesus® heard 
that, he said unto them, They that be [are] whole need not a physician, bat they that 
13 are sick. But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will have merey, and not sacri 
fice: for I am not come to call the righteous’, but sinners to repentance.‘ 
14 Then came to him the disciples of John, saying, Why do we and the Pharisees fast 
15 oft [often], but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus said unto them, Can the children 
of the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them? but the deys‘ 
will come, when the bridegroom shal be taken from them, and then shall they fast. 
16 Wo man putteth a piece [patch] of new [unwronght] cloth unto [on] an old garment;* 
for that which is put in to fill it up taketh fromthe garment, and the rent is made 
]Z worse. 


Neither do men put new wine into old [skin-] bottles: else the bottles break 
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te eh 


[the skins burst], and the wine runneth out, and the [skin-] bottles perisk ™ but thes 
put new wine into new [skin-] bottles, and both are preserved [together].° 


1 Ver. 10.—[Pudlicans for reAavar is better than faryutherere which has becn suggested by some as more intelligible 
For, as Dr. Conant correctly remarks. a tesgatherer is not necessarily a pudlican, though a pubséican isa torgatherer, 
The term pibdican is as much established in Scriptnid usave, as the terms Pherise-, Soddincee, xeribe, Baptist, ete KN 
suggests the oppressive system of Canation inthe old) Rotman empire and the arbitrary exaction and fraud connected with 
{. The taxes were sold by the Roman government to the highest bidders, who gave security for the som to be paid te 
the state, and were allowed to colleet fiom the provinces as much us they could beyond it, for their own benefit and thal 
of their numerous agents and subugents.—V. S.] : 


8 Ver. 12.—'[nouvs is omitted in Cod. B. [also in Cod. Sinait.] and in some translations. According tu Meycr it was 


faserted from the parallel passages. 


3 Ver. 13.—[(Dr. Lange omits the article before sighteous, according to the Greek, The art. would seem to imply 


thot there are really righteous persons; while there are such onl 


sranslates: righteous men.—P. 3.) 


yin theirown conevit. Dr. Conant omits the art., snd 


4 Ver. 18.—Eis weravotay is wanting In Cod. B., D., L., (Cod. Sinaft.], in several translations and fathers. Comp 


Luke v. 32. 


® Ver. 1&—{Daya, Nu€pat, Without the article. So also Lange: Ee werden aber Tage kommen, Cod. Sinsit. omit. 
the worlds: ¢Aedoorra: 5€ iuépas, Oar arap0y aw arrwv 6 vuudios.—P. 8.) 


* Ver. 16.—(Dr. Lange: Miemund Aickt einen Lappen con ungewalktem Zeug auf ein altes Kleid, t. ¢, a patck of 


anfulled cloth on un old garment, which is more literal.) 


¥ Ver. 17.—Lachmann, following B. and other Codd. (among which must be mentioned now the Cod. of Mt. Sinai) reads 


axdAAuvrat (instead of droAovyTai). 


8 Ver. 17.—{ Preserved together, uv Tnpovvtar; Lange: “mileinander erbalten.”—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 9. On the identity between Matthew and 

comp. the Introduction ; Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 

2%. Probably Matthew had already, at a former 

period, entered into closer relationship with the 
Lord. 

"Ew! 7d reAdéviov.—The place where custom 

_ was levied, toll-house, custom-house, collector's office. 

His way led Him past the receipt of custom (wapd- 


@y j. 

on 10. As Jesus sat, better: lay, or reclin- 
ed, at table in the house—according to Eastern 
custom. It was the practice to recline on divans, 
resting upon the left arm. The house, which is here 
designated with the article, was, no doubt, that of 
the publican. Mever maintains that it was the house 
of Jesus,* since we read in the former verse that 
Matthew followed Him, as if to follow the Lord meant 
to accompany Him across the street! Luke relates 
that the feast took place in the house of Levi (Mat- 
thew). We cannot see any difficulty, unless, like 
Fritzsche and Meyer, we were to take in its grogs lit- 
erality an expression which evidently means, that 
from that moment Matthew followed Christ as His 
disciple in the narrowest sense. De Wette correctly 
remarks that it is not likely that Christ ever gave 
dinner-parties.+ : 

And sinners.—Mever: Worthless persons 
gencrally (!). We should rather say, in general, those 


° . i 
whom the Pharisees had excommunicated from the 


Bynacogues. 

Ver. 12. The whole—the sick,—i. ¢., accord- 
ing to ver. 18, the righteous and sinners. De Wette 
supposes that the former referred to persons who 
were really righteous in the Jewish and legal sense ; 
while Meyer takes it ironically, as applying to their 
boasted righteousness. We would combine the two 
ideas, They imagined that they were righteous, re- 


@ (Meyer means, of conrse, the house fn which Jesus 
@welt at the time. For from Mat’. vili. 20; Luke ix. ds, it 


| garding legal righteousness as sufficient before God. 
On the other hand, those who in the text are ca'ied 
sinners, were not merely such from the Jewish joint 
of view, but felt themselves guilty when brouet.t in 
contact with the righteousness of Christ. Most apt- 


ly, therefore, does Calvin designate this as ansronica 
concessio, 


Ver. 13. I will have mercy.—J take ) .easure, 
Idesire, Hosea vi. 6, after the Septuagint. Th», opinion 
of de Wette, that the term 76M, in Hosea, means piety, 
is ungrounded.—And not sacrifice. Ti compar 
ison may be relative; but when mercy a.d sacrifice 
are placed in opposition to cach othee it becomes 
absolute, because the sacrifice then loses -T! its value, 
and becomes an act of hypocrisy. The expression, 
mupevdevres uabere, go and leads, answers to 
the rabbinical formula, 7225 NX. Sc udttgen. 


t 

Ver. 14. The disciples of J-.hn, etc.—St. 
Luke represents the Pharisees ag in this case also 
urging the objection, and Schleierm cher considers 
this the authentic version of the e mt. De Wette 
regards the narrative of Luke as a  orrection upen 
Matthew, and deems it improbable hat the disciples 
of John should have come torware as hers related, 
Mever decides simply in favor of th account of Mat- 
thaw. Luke may have representce the Pharisees as 
putting the question proposed by the disciples of 
John, because the latter shared ma iy of the views of 
the Pharisees, and were in dang: of ging fun her 
in that direction, from their attach. nent to doin and 
to his asceticism. These were the disciples of John 
who would not be guided by thei: master’s direction 
to the Lumb of God. 


Ver. 15. The children of the brid e-chamber, 


€ ey - ; . : 
; ot viol Tov vun dwvos.—On the day of marriage, 
ithe bridegroom went, adorned and anvintcd, to the 


house of the bride, attended by his companions 
(S°s9'% , Judges xiv. 11), and led her, attended by 
her maidens, in festive procession, with music ard 
dancing, at even, by torehlight, into the house of bia 
ather, The marriage feast, which was defrayed by 


fs evident that Christ had no house of his own.—D” 8.) _ the bridegroom, lasted seven days. (Sve the Bibh 
¢ (It is due to Meyer to remark that be treats this objee- | Enevelops, sub Marriage. 
tion ns rratuitons, since the Evangelist, he thinks, speaks + Mourn.—The Lord here indicates that fastin 
f an ordinary meal of Jesus with His disciples. But | | - 5 : "ys 8 
only o ’ ; : ie must be the result of wer@eiv. The other Evang lists 


whonve the “many publicuns and sinuers,’ who took part ; ae 
in it?—P. 8.) ; have ynotevew. “Fasting should be the expression 


CHAP. IX. 9-17. 


of sorrow; not merely an outward exercise, but the 
expression of an inward state.” De Wette. The 
primary object of our Lord, therefore, was to show 
the impropriety of those fasts which had no proper 
motive, and hence were untrue. The present was 
the festive season for the disciples; and it was theirs 
to show this by their outward gladness. “The Ro- 
man Catholics infer from this verse, that, since the 
death of Christ, it is necessary to fast.’ Heubner. 
If this were to be consistently carried out, we should 
have to faust the whole year round. 

Ver. 16. No man putteth a patch of un. 


17% 


ternal connection between the call of the publican 
to the apostolate, and the commencement of opex 
hostility to the gracious forgiveness of sins by Jesus 
on the part of the Pharisees. When they who had a 
historical claim upon the Gospel rejected its provi- 
| sions, they were offered to those who had a spiritual 
claim upon the glad tidings, by being prepared and 
ready to receive them, Christ, the Saviour of sinnera, 
' reviled by the Pharisees, turns to the publicans, and 
calls one of their number to the apostolic office 
Thus, at a later period, the hostility of the scribes 
and Pharisees of Jerusalem led to His entering a 


wrought [or unfulled] cloth.—Two similes taken | heathen country, when He passed into the territory 
from common life to illustrate the principles of the | of Tyre and Sidon, there to display His grace in tha 
Divine economy. In both cases, it is not so much | case of the Syrophenician woman, Matt. xv. In an 
the unsuitableness of adding the new to the old , analogous manner, also, the Lord interpreted the Old 
which is brought out, as the folly of bringing togcth- | Testainent narratives concerning Elijah and the hea- 
er what is sot only new, but fresf, with: that whichis | then widow of Sarepta, and Elisha and Naaman the 


not only old, but antiquated. Hence, in the first ex- 
ample, we have not only a piece of new cloth, but of 
raw and unwrought material, which will shrink. Ac- 
cordingly, the picce inserted to fill it up (wAnpwua) 
will make the rent worse by the strain upon the old 
cloth. Similarly, the new wine which is still ferment- 
ing, expands, and will thus burst the old skin bottles. 
The antagonism between the old and the new arises, 
therefore, not merely from the imperfectness of the 
old, but also from that of the new, which, however, 
from its inherent nature, must develop and expand. 
An arrangement of this kind were, therefore, not 
merely unsuitable, but even destructive, — making 
matters worse, instead of improving them. The re- 
sult in both cases would be, that the old and the new 
would perish together, A careful examination shows 
that the two similes are intended to supplement each 
other. The first meets the case of the disciples of 
Jolin, with whom the old was the principal consider- 
ation, and the new only secondary ; t. e., they regard- 
ed Christianity merely as a reformation of the Old 
Covenant, as a piece of new cloth to fill up a rent in 
the old garment. The second simile applies more 
especially to the disciples of Jesus. Here, Christian- 
itv is the priinary consideration (the new wine trom 
the Vine of Isracl), whilst the old forms of the theoc- 
racy were secondary. In both cases, the result is 
the sume. But, besides its special lessons, the sec- 
ond simile is also intended to show how entirely false 
the view alluded to in the first simile was, that Chris- 
tianity was only a piece of new cloth to mend the 
torn garment of the old theocracy. 

Ver. 17. Bottles, or lit.: skins, aa «of .—Inthe 
East, water, milk, wine, oil, and similar commodities, 
were, and are still, preserved and transported in 
leathern bottles, which were commonly made of the 
hides of goats, rarely of camels, and asses. The ex- 
terior of the skin, afier having been suitably pre- 
pured, was genefally used as the interior of the bot- 
tle. See the quotations of Heubner (p. 128) from 
Lucian and Aulus Gellius.* : 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 
1, It is important to study the external and in- 


* (Comp. also Dr. Robinson, Biil. Researches, i., p. 440, 
nd Dr. Hackett, Musteutions of Scripture from Eastern 
Terurel, pp. 44-6, who tells us that be met these skin-bottles, 
er bez- made of the skins of animals for holding water, wine, 
ands other ligui-is in the bouses, and transporting them on 
jJearneys, at Cuiro at alinost every turn in the streets, and 
everywhere in Exvptand Syria. It was a‘ water-skin* (ace 
eorsing tothe Hebrew) which Abraham placed on the shoul 
der of Hagar, when be sent her furth into the desert (Gen. 
gxi. 14)—?. 8.) 


| Syrian (Luke iv, 25, ete.). The conduct of Panl was 
precisely similar. When the Jews in their unbelief 
rejected the Gospel, he turned to the Gentiles (Acts 
| xii, 46; xviii. 6). Hence, while the conversion of 
the publican was a grand sign that the Lord now 
turned to the outcasts, the call of Matthew to the 
apostolate was a miracle of grace. 

2. The quotation of Christ from the prophecies of 
Hosea, is generally adduced as expressing the con- 
trast between the New Covenant and the degenerate 
form which the Old had assumed. Similarly, it may 
be applied to the contrast between Evangelical Prot- 
estant Christianity and the secularized medieval 
Chureh. Nor are we, perhaps, mistaken in tracing 
a like difference between a devout and living piety 
and a fanatical orthodoxy, which too often contra- 
venes the dernands of the leart, and is radically op- 
posed to Christian humanity. 

3. Perhaps the circumstances in which John the 
Baptist was placed, may in part account for the 
gloomy disposition of his disciples. For some time 
past John had been in prison, and they looked to 
Jesus fur help in this emergency; nor could they un- 
derstand how, in the meantime, He could take part 
in festive entertainments, 

4, It is significant, that even at that period the 
objections of the disciples of John were allied to those 
of the Pharisees, But there was this difference be- 
tween them, that while the latter questioned the dis- 
ciples, as if to turn them from their Master, the .fol- 
lowers of John addressed themselves directly to the 
Master Himself, Even in their case, however, we 
miss that full wapjycia which should characterize 
the Christian. They do not venture to blame Christ 
openly. The Pharisees had questioned the discipies, 
“Why eateth vour Jfaster ?” etce.; while the disci- 
ples of John ask the J/aster, “Why do Thy disciples 
fast not?” Fanaticism assumes only the appearance 
of rappnoia, especially when, kindled by the sympa- 
thy of an excited majority, it is arrayed against a mi- 
nority. Then those flaming declamations of self: 
satisfied eloquence burst forth, which the multitude 
regard as the voice of an archangel, while they are 
utterly opposed to that deep calm engendered by the 
Spirit of adoption, who inspires even a weak minority 
speak with wappnsia, Finally, this occurrence seem 
| to form the turning-point in history at which the later 
disciples of John separated trom their teacher. The 
| difference, which was afterward fully established, con 

tinues even to this day. 

5. The reply of the Lord to the disciples of Jo 
contains a canon perpetually binding, in respect of 
| the relation between form and substance. The prin 
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ciple itself has never becn sufficiently appreciated. 


Even Master Philip [Melanchthon] seemed always 
prone to put the new wine of Gospel truth into the 
sid bottles. The same attempt was made at a later 
period by the Jansenists, and gaverise to the tragic 
history of the Port Royal. In our own days, alxo, 
pomie seem still to be of opinion that the unwrought 
eloth may be put upon the old garment, and the new 
wine be preserved in decaying bottles.  “ The warn- 
me of Christ applics to all times, that the life of His 
(lurch is not to be surrendered by forcing it into 
at iquated forms, But it also implies that genuine 
Christian forms should be preserved, along with the 
tiuth which they convey.” 

6. “The reply of Jesus to His disciples appears 
the more striking, when we remember the last testi- 
mony of the Baptist concerning Him.” He that has 
the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the 
bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoic- 
eth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice (John 
iii, 29). Jesus seems only to continue and to follow 
up the speech of their master when He replied to 
John’s diseinles: “ Can the friends of the bridegroom 
mourn and fast, so long as the bridegroom is with 
them?” Lastly, the Lord here points forward to His 
future sufferings and death as a period for inward 
fasting. This fasting, which is to succeed the suffer- 
Ings and death of Christ, consists in a complete renun- 
ciation of the world. 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus goes to all classes, into all streets, and to 
all men.—The greatness of Divine grace, which can 
inake of a publican an Apostle. 1, According to 
Jewish traditionzlism, the publican was an excom- 
municated person; but he is now called to assist in 
founding the communion of Christ. 2. He was an 
apostate from the people of God, but called to be 
come one of the pillars of the Church of God. 8. 
An instrument of oppression, but becomes an instru- 
ment of clorious liberty. 4. A stumblingblock and 
a byeword, but becomes a burning and a shining 
lizht.—Grace is not stopped by any customhouse, 
and pays no toll.—High call of the Lord to the pub- 
lican, and great faith of the publican in the Lord.— 
Matthew the Apostle relates, to the glory of God, 
that he had formerly been a publican.—The publican 
and the Apostle.—The Divine call must determine us 
to relinquish an ambiguous occupation.—Strange cir- 
cumstance, that the Lord and His disciples should sit 
down at meat with publicans and sinners. 1. How 
can this be? Because the Lord does not conform 
to the publicans and sinners, but they to Him. Ie 
not only continues the Master, but becomes theirs. 
2. What does it convey to our minds? Infinite com- 
passion, manifesting itself in full self-surrender, des- 
pite difficulties and objections.—Christ and His disci- 

les are still at meat with publicans and sinners.— 

‘hen the Pharisees saw it, they said, Why? How 
this question has ever since been reiterated in the 
history of the Eucharist (Novatianism ; refusal of the 
cup; Eucharistic Controversy).—The reply of Jesus, 
*They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick:” 1. A calm exposition: they that are 
whole are really whole, and they that are sick, really 
sick, in the legal sense. 2. A solemn warning: they 
that are whole are sick unto death, because they deem 
themselves whole; while a sense of their spiritual 
sickness renders the others capable of life. 3 <Ade- 


cisive judgment: salvation is for sinners who fea 
their need, not for the self-righteous.—Eternal ime 
port of the saving, “I will have merey, and not sao 
rifice.” 1, Rather mercy than sacrifice, if the two 
be put in comparison ; 2. only mercy and not sacri 
fice, if the two are put in antagonism ; 3. Tnercy ex 
elusively, to the rejection of sacrifice, if the one is set 
up in contradiction to the other.—Mercy the most ac 
ceptable and holy sacrifice. —Sacrifices, to the exclu. 
sion of merey, not offerings, but rvobbery.—Sad con- 
flict between mercy and sacrifice, throughout the 
course of history.—Lessous derived from the declara- 
tion of Jesus, “Tam not come to call the nghteous, 
but sinners to repentance:” 1. Character and pros- 
peets of the sinners who listen to the call of Jesus. 
2. Character of the religion which ignores Christ and 
Ifis pardon.—Inquiry of the disciples of John, or 
characteristics of the legalist: 1. He would give laws 
to others as well as to himself; 2. he would give 
laws without heeding the requirements of the case ; 
3. he is ‘ready to take the part of the worst legalism 
(“we and the Pharisees”), and to assail with his 
puny objections the holiest liberty (“ but Thy disci- 
ples fast not ”).—Arrogance of legalism: 1. The dis- 
ciples of the Baptist assume the place of being the 
masters of the Lord; 2. they venture to censure Him 
according to the traditions of their school; 3. they 
adduce the Pharisees as authorities aguinst Christ 
Himself-—The bridal and the mourning season of 
the disciples: 1. Wherein each consists; 2. the ap- 
propriate manifestation of cach.—It is one of the first 
principles of true Christianity, that every outward 
manifestation must proceed from an inward state.— 
The Christian life a continuous marriage feast, which 
may be interrupted, but is not broken up, by the suf- 
ferings of this present world.—Christ the Bridegroom 
of the Church: 1. As such He came at first; 2. ag 
such He went away; 3. as such He will return.— 
Sad mistakes in the kingdom of God, which can only 
entail harm: 1. To mend that which is antiquated 
by putting on it a piece of new cloth; 2. by forcing 
the new life into antiquated forms. Or, 1. To gar- 
nish legalfsm with the gospel; 2. to force the gos- 
pel into the forms of legalism.—. All attempts at patch- 
ing upavailing.—The law and the gospel cannot be 
mixed up: 1. Because the gospel is infinitely more 
strict than the law (the unwrought piece shrinks); 2. 
because it is infinitely more free than the law (the 
new wine bursts the mouldering bottles).— Hierarch- 
ism might learn many a lesson from those who patch, 
end from those who cultivate the vine.-—The sentence 
of Christ upon ecclesiastical questions : 1, New cloth, 
a new garment; 2, new wine, new bottles.—The true 
principles of genuine ecclesiastical conservatism.— 
Above all, we must aim to preserve, 1. the life along 
with the forms; and then, 2. the forms with the 
life.—Consequences of false conservatism in the 
Church: 1. These attempts at tailoring in spiritual 
matters are opposed even to common sense and every- 
day practice. 2. The old forms are destroyed by the 
new life, and the new life by the old forms. 8, The 
work of destruction is continued while they clamor 
ayvinst destruction, until the new and the old ar 
finally separated.—How the Lord prepares the wed 
ding garment and the new wine for the kingdom of 
God.—The threefold mark of the new life: 1. It as- 
sumes a definite outward form; 2. it cannot continue 
in the false and antiquated forms; 8. it must create 
for itself corresponding forms, 

Starke :—Christ is not ashamed of the greatest 
sinners.— Osiander:—It is easier to convert opes 
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CHAP. IX. 18-26. 


sinners than hypocrites. This is more difficult than 
to break through a mountain of iron.—Christ the 
Lighest Physician.—Difference in ecclesiastical usages 
is not incompatible with unity in the faith.—Zeisius : 
—Constraint and Christian liberty cannot well be 
combined. 

Gerlach :—Marginal note of Luther: There are 
two kinds of suffering,—the one of our own choosing, 
such as the rules of the monks, just as the priests of 
Baal cut themselves (1 Kings xviii. 28). The world, 
the Pharisees, and the followers of John regard such 
sufferings as a great matter, but God despises it. 
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pleasing in the sight of God. Hence Christ says thaf 
His disciples fast not because the Bridegroom is with 

, them: 4. ¢., since God had not sent them sufferings, 
and Christ was still with them to protect them, they 

' neither sought nos invented sorrow for themsclves, for 
such were without value before God; but when Le 
was taken from them, they both fasted and suffered, 
Heubner :—Compassion and love toward sinnera 

is the sacrifice most acceptable to God—of far great 
er value than the most pompous worship.—Chris 
tianity is opposed to all slavish discipline.—The doo 
trine of Jesus cannot be combined with the old tradi. 


The other kind of suffering is sent us by the Lord; tions of Pharisaism. This were only miscrable patch. 
and willingly to bear this cross, is right and well- | work. 


VL 


Toe woman with an issue of blood, and the dead maiden; or, the twofold miracle-—Miraculous working 
of the Lord in the face of despair and death. 


Onaprer IX. 18-26. 


(The Gospel for the 24th Sunday afteg Trinity.—Parallels: Mark v. 22-48; Luke viii. 41-36.) 


18 While he spake these things unto them, behold, there came a certain [there came 
in a]? ruler [of the synagogue], and worshipped him, saying,? My daughter is.even now 
dead [has just now died]: but come and lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live. 
19, 20 And Jesus arose, and followed him, and so did his disciples. And, behold, a woman, 

which [who] was diseased with an issue of blood twelve years, came belind kim, end 


21 touched the hem? of lis garment: For she said within herself, If I may but touch hig 


22 garment, I shall be whole. But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw her,‘ he 
said, Daughter, be of good comfort [cheer];° thy faith hath made thee whole. And 
23 the woman was made whole from that hour. And when Jesus came into the ruler’s 


house, and saw the minstrels [pipers, flute-players, atAnras] and the peopte [crowd] 
24 making a noise, He said unto them, Give place: for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth, 
25 And they laughed him to scorn [laughed at him]. But when the people [crowd]* were 
26 put forth, he went in, and took her by the hand, and the maid arose. And the fame 
hereof [this fame, 4 @yjuy atrn|] went abroad into all that land, 


I Ver. 18.—Tischendorf: €¢a eA9@y, nceording to Codd. C., D.. E., M., X.. ete. [and Cod. Sinait. Lange, in his G, 
tral, adopts this rending; so also Alford.J—Lachmann: efs, m poo eA@dy, according to Cod. B.—Gricsbach: ¢fs 
€Adwyv. (Engl. V.: a certain ruler] —Receptas €A@@y. [The original copy no doubt read in large letters: ELZEA- 
O2IN, which may mean evreAGwov or els €A@aY, probubly the former; for efs is snpertluous here, although it ocenrs fre- 
qrnenily in Mathew both after the noun, @ 415 vi. 27) sdf IDs xvill 33 xxi. 24, and before it, xxii. 385) xxiii. 10) xxvi. 
#),69: xxvii 14 The ets refers to tbe house of Mattbew where this scene, like the former, took place, comp. ver. 10.— 
P. 3. 

ee 18.—Lachmann retains the recitative O71 after A€yow, which makes the speech more lively. 

3 Ver. 20. —{Dr. Lange inserts here in smaller type: die Quaste, ie. the tassel, fringe, with reference ta the fringes 
on the ay of the garments which the Jews were commanded to wear (Numb. xv. 08). Dr. Conant also translates 

renge—il ds. P 
‘ 4 Ver. 22.--[Literally: And Jegua, turning (atpagels, the oldest reading, sustained also by Cod. Sinsit., for éxtaTpa- 
gels) and secing her, satd.—] 

8 Ver. 22.—[ Re of quod cheer. 1s the nsual rendcring of the Greck Oapoe: in the E. V., comp. Matt. ix. 2; xiv. 27 
Mark vi. 50; John xvi. 33; Acta xaflf. 11.—P. 8.) 

* Vers, 23 and 26.—{ Lange translates 0xAos in both cases Zuufe, crowed, which is better than peopte.—P. 8.3 


; : Luke viii. 41; apy:ouvaywyds, POLE tx, Every 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, synagogue had its president, who superintended ond 

Ver. 18 Ruler, &pywy.—The president of a, directed the services, The ruler of a synagogue wag 
eynagogue. His name was Jairua, sce Mark v. 22; | at the same time president of its college of elders 
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See Vitrinea: Archiaynagog., Franek., 1685.—Jairus 
was president of a synagogue at Capernaum., 

The reading eiaedAtav, in ver. 18, is not only 
best attested, but most suitable. The arrival of the 
ruler of the synagogue interrupted the conversation 
of the Lord with the Pharisees and the disciples of 
John, which took place during or after the meal in 
the house of the publican, It thus happened, that 
Jesus could prove to these objectors that He was 
able and willing to rise from the feast and to svmpa- 
thize with the deepest suffering, nay, to enter the 
valley of death itself. This constituted both the 
fasting of Jesus and His mission to relieve the sick. 
The description of the conduct of Jairus is exceed- 
ingly vivid. His first appeal consists in falling down 
at the feet of Jesus, which he then explains by a few 
urgent words of entreaty, leading him at once into 
the midst of his domestic affliction. Accordingty, the 
Lord first calmed the excitement of the father by 
procecding leisurely. In the circumstances, it was 
quite in accordance with His purpose that the woman 
attlicted with an issue of blood should have stopped 
Him by the way. This delay would serve both to 
try and to strenzthen the faith of Jairus. 

My daughter has just now died, &pr: [in 
this moment, opposed to wada:] éreAedT no Ey.— 
Meyer supposes that there is a difference between 
this account and those of Mark and Luke. But the 
latter has «al aitn axréOvnonev, which agrees 
with Matthew. According to these two accounts, 
the écyatrws Exerc of Mark must be explained. 
Jairus left his daughter dving, and hence mizht ex- 
press himself either in this way, She was (when I 
went away) at the point of death, or else, She has just 
died. The circumstances of the case account suffi- 
ciently for the difference in the narrative. (So Chry- 
gostom, Theophylact, Grotius, Wolf, ete.). 

Ver. 20, An issue of blood.—It is not neces- 
gary to enter into details as to the peculiar malady 
with which the poor woman was afHicted. “The 
long continuance of this disease not only endangered 
ber general health, but was a direct cause of divorce, 
and rendered it neceszary for her to avoid every pub- 
lic assembly.” Von Ammon. According to the 
law, it rendered unclean, Lev. xv. 19 sqq. 

Came behind Him.—A sign of hopelessness. 
The rapid movements of the Lord, and the peculiar 
character of her disease, would lead her to come in 
this way—ashamed, as it were, and timorous, All 
the greater appears the faith of this woman: she 
takes hold of the fringes upon the border of Christ’s 
garment, in the conviction that she would thereby be 
restored. The Hebrews wore four fringes (z/zit/) on 
the four borders of their garments, in accordance 
with the commandment in Num. xv. 38, 

Ver. 22. Jesus turned Himself about.—The 
other Evangelists report the event more fully. The 
Lord asks who had touched Him. The woman then 
comes forward, makes confession, and is dismissed 
with a word of comfort. Matthew gives a more 
brief account, satisfied to state the great fact, that 
this poor hopeless woman by her faith obtained re- 
covery from the Lord, while He was hastening to 
the bedside of the daughter of Jairus, In this in- 
stance, her faith is extolled as the medium of her 
recovery, though it almost seems to stand in direct 
Contrast to that of the palsicd man, whose earnest- 
mess and energy overcame every obstacle. We 
might compare the one to a robber, and the other to 
a thief; but the difference is only in form,—their 
faith was the same, both in its strength and decision. 


Although the woman had obtained recovery by het 
quiet and retiring faith, vet the Jord constrained hes 
to make public confession, partly to seal her faith 
and to strengthen her recovery, and partly to present 
her to the world as healed and clean. In eeclesias 
tical legend she bears the name of St. Veronica, and 
is said (Euseb. vii. 18, and the Gospel of Nicodemus 
ed. Thilo, p. 561) to have erected to her Deliverer @ 


brass monument. in front of her home at Paneas, ” | 


the sources of Jordan. But Dr. Robinson (New Bzb 
Researches in Palestine) thinks it probable that the 
statue was erected in honor of some Roman emperor. 
—Owing to this delay by the way, a message could 
reach Jairus, that his daughter was now dead. 

Ver. 28. The minstrels.—The appearance of 
these minstrels indicated that the preparations for 
the funeral ceremonies had commenced, (Comp. tha 
corresponding articles in the Encyclups., Winer su 
v. Trauer, Lightfoot ad loc., ete.) 

Ver. 24. The maid is not dead.—The idea of 
a trance (Paulus, Schlciermacher, Olshausen) is en- 
tircly opposed to the spirit of the text. The words 
of Jesus are evidently metaphorical, and intended, 
on the one hand, to present death under a higher 
than the common aspect (see also the history of Laz 
arus), and on the other, to prepare for the raising 
of the maiden. The Lord first requested the hired 
mourners to leave the room; and then, when they 
laughed Him to scorn, He expelled them. Evidently 
those around Jairus shared not his faith,—a circum- 
stance which we inter even from the messages 
brought fim by the way (as recorded in Mark and 
Luke). All the greater was the faith of Jairus, and 
especially the miracle of the Lord. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. We notice a gradual progression even in the 
miracles of raising the dead. The maid upon ber 
death-bed,—the youth on the bier,—the man (Laza- 
rus) in the grave. The same progression may also 
be traced in the doctrine of the resurrection: First, 
the Lord; then the first resurrection of believers ; 
and in the end the general resurrection, ] Cor. xv. 
Similarly, these instances of awakening from the 
dead may be regarded as an earnest of the coming 
resurrection, By His eternal power, Christ first re- 
called from death to this mortal life, and then to 
eternal life. 

2. We behold the glory and majesty of the Lord, 
in that, on the way to the house of Jaiius, He dis- 
played no trace of excitement, but that in calm cone 
sciousness He is ready to receive any impression from 
without. Of this we have clcar evidence, when, in 
the midst of sthe excited crowd, He perceives that 
one in the agony of faith has touched the fringe of 
His garment; and when He stops to comfort and 
contiim the trembling believer, whom His power and 
grace had restored. 

3. The maid was not in a trance; she was dead. 
But she had died in the anticipation of help, and 
awaiting the return of her father. Such is the in- 
ternal connection between the miraculous interposd 
tion of Christ, and her who was its subject. A sim 
ilar connection appears in all the miracles of Christ 
aud especially in the raising of Lazarus. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is proof of a holy feast, and of holy joy, whee 


CHAP. IX. 27-84. 


we can immediately leave for the house of mourning 
—We learn from Jairus, how parental affection may | 
stimulate and strengthen faith and piety.—The disci- 
ples of the Pharisees and of John fast; they object 
and judze; but they cannot bring help to the weary, 
bor comfort to the afilicted_—The ruler of the syna- 
gosuc must go to the house of the publican to find 
the Lord.—How felt need may drive many persons to 
the Lord, whom in ordinary circumstances obstacles 
around would have prevented from coming.—From 
un uncongenial controversy, the Lord forthwith pro- 
ceeds to a conflict with death, the king of terrors.— 
To live in the Spirit, is to be always ready.—How 
the Lord can convert even interruptions into active 
duty, and an oceasion for dispensing blessings.—Je- 
sus, the Saviour of those also who are beyond human 
hope.—The Saviour of poor diseased woman.— 
Tiiese miracles prove that Christ was about to 
awaken the dead.—Jesus notices even ¢hat faith 
which is unperceived by men, and only finds utter- 
ance in sishs.—He blesses and strengthens retiring 
faith, so that it breaks forth into open profession.— 
“Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.”—Why Christ ascribes to faith 
the deliverance which He alone works: 1. Because 
faith alone can receive the deliverance of Christ; 2. 
because Christ is present in our faith, and works it; 
8. because He would convert the act of faith into a 
life of faith. The maid is not dead, but sleepeth :” 
1. She sleepeth according to her disease in this life; 
2. under the eye of her God and Saviour; 8. till the 
hour when she shall be raised.—Death and sleep: 
1. Sleep is a kind of death; 2. death is also a kind 
of sleep.— Greatness of the moment when Jesus de- 
clured that death was but sleep.—Opposition between 
the old mourning for the dead and the new life of 
the Lord.—Comparison between Jewish and Chris- 
tian mourning: 1. Wherein they agree; 2. wherein 
they diffur.—What is implied in the mysterious si- 
lence which the Lord enjoins before the performance 
of the miracle ?—Jesus delivering from the lowest 
depths,—1. All who believe on Him, or wait for 
Him; 2. from the depth of guilt, of misery, of death, 
and of judgment.—The fame of Christ, as awakening 
the dead, voing forth into all the world: 1. The prep- 
aration for Easter; 2. Easter itself: 1. the echo of 
Easter throughout Christendom; 4. tre harbinger of 
the day of judginent, which shall usber in the eter- 
nal Easter. 

Starke :—Zeisius: Woman, who aas brought sin 
and misery into our world, should be distinguished, 
both inwardly and outwardly, bv great humility, 1 
Tim. ii. 14; 1 Pet. itl, 3.—The Lord oftentimes de- 
lavs long, but He always comes at the right moment, 
Ps. xxii. 25 Hab. ii. 83.—God sometimes deprives us 
of all outward means, or renders them insutticient, in 


order to bring us to Himself._—When our faith has 
paved us, joy ‘and peace in the Holy Ghost succeed. | — Bachmann :—Jesus Christ the true helper in every 


—2 Uor. v. 4; 1 Tim. vi. 7; 2 Pet. i 14.—Zeisius: 
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Leave the pomp and vanity of the worl], if you would 
see the miracles and the glory of God and of Christ; 
for, in order to perceive them, you require quietnesa 
of ‘soul, Ps, Isii. 2; Isa: xxx. 15.—Cramer: Those 
who scorn the Lord and His bencfits, are not decined 
worthy to witness His miracles, Isa. xxxili. 1.- The 
fame of Christ spreads through the whole lanl and 
it is vain to attempt suppressing the Gospel. 

Gosener :—For Christ death is not death, bu 
only a peaceful slumber. 

Lisco:—Full of reverence for Jesus and of woe 
manly modesty, and feeling herself unclean iu the 
eye of the law, she secks, in the fulness of her faith, 
help in secret.—In prayer we also touch the Lord, 
who, though invisible, is near to us.—Jesus, our De- 
liverer from sorrow and death. 

Heubner :—Those who are in the higher ranks of 
life (the ruler of the synagogue) should not be asham- 
ed to seek the help of Christianity.—He worshipped 
Him. The deeper our humiliation, the higher the 
aspirations of the soul.—W hat consolation does 
Christianity offer to parents on the loss of beloved 
children ?—Christ still takes us by the hand.—And 
Jesus arose. This teaches His disciples that they 
should spare no trouble to help men and to save 
souls.—The woman a picture of niodesty and humili- 
ty.—Press through any obstacle that may intervene 
between Christ and thee.—Faith renders the weakest 
means effective—Those who are most timid and 
shrinking, are oftentimes most gracious and near to 
Christ.—The scorn of worldly men need not disturb 
tLe faithful servant of God.—With His living tand 
did He take hold of the dead hand.—Ifow we may 
rightly touch Jesus.—The certitude of Jesus, and of 
the believing soul.—Personal and domestic suifering 
leading us to Jesus, 

Bretschneider :—The laughter of unbelief about 
the hope of immortality. — Theremin (in Zimmer 
mann’s Collection, ii., 1827):—How sorrow and suf 
fering abound on ‘earth, but how the Lord is able to 
deliver from all suffering. —Rambach (Entwirfe, 
1831):—Weep not for the dead.— Niemann (Ser- 
mons, p. 355):—Believing remembrance of those 
who have gone before, a tich blessing, as teaching 
us,—1. To love more purely ; 2. to contend moru 
faithfully; 8. to pray more penitently; 4. to die 
more jovfully. —LHiylert :-—Death under the picture of 
sleep.—Reinhard:—On the calmness with which 
Christians should act, even when surrounded by an 
excited multitude.—On the fact, that the conduct of 
true Christians frequently appears ridiculous to the 
men of the world.— Griineisen :-—The pertectness of 
the human life of the Redcemer.—Avraussold :-—Tha 
dear cross: 1. It comes from the Lord; 2. it leads 
to the Lord; 8, it is blessed by the Lord.—C. Beck? 
—The power of faith: 1. Excited by affliction; 2. 
strong in confidence; 8. blessed in what it receives. 


need, 


VII. 


The cure of the blind men and of the dumb demoniac; or, the fame and the defamation of the miracles of 


Jesus. 
and the blasphemy of His enemies, 


The healing agency of the Lord, the earnest of coming salvation, in view of the hardening 
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Rams Gh, a, Gay 


-Onartrer TX, 27-34. 


27 


And when Jesus departed theace, two blind men followed him, crying, and saving 
28 2 : 


Thou Son vf David, have merey on us.) And when he was [had] come into the house 


the blind men came to lim: and Jesus saith unto them, Beheve ye that Iam able ta 


29 do this? They said [say, A€yoveu’| unto him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their eyeg 
30 saying, According to your faith be it unto you, And their eyes were opened; and 


31 


Jesus straitly charged [threatened]? them, saying, See that no man know ¢t? But 
they, when they were departed, spread abroad hus fame in all that country. 


32 As they went out,* behold, they bronght to liam a dumb man possessed with a 
33 devil.® And when the devil was cast out, the dumb spake: and the multitudes mar- 
34 velled, saying, It [he] was never so seen tu Israel. But the Pharisees said, He casteth 


out devils through the prince of the devils, 


1 Vor. 17.—(The original reverses the order: Hare mercy on ua, Son of Darid,—J 

2 Ver. 80.—[[Eve8piunoatro, Lachmann, Tisehendorf,and Alford (in the 4th ed.) adopt the passive form éveBpiut On, 
which is quite unusual, but supported by Codd. x (Sinait.), B.C. Angelo Mai’s ed. of the Vatican Cod. (B) reads €veBp € 6+ 
undn, but Buttmann’s ed.: éveSoruh8yn. The verb €u8eouac9ar (from the radix Byu—comp. fremo and the German 
brummen—a heavy muormuring sound) siznifies in general the utterance of vehement emotion either of wrath and indignas 
tion, or (as in John xi, 35) of grief; then threatening admonition, as here. Chrysostom tr loc.: ovy a@mA@s KeAcvel, @AAG 
Kal weTa MOAATS THS GHodpdTHTos. Meyer in loc. explains the indignant threat in this ense from the fear of its nses 


fessness, comp. ver. 32, Lange renders the éveBoiyuroato: bedrohte; the Vule.: comminutuas est; Luther and de Wette: 
bedriiuete 2 van Ess: beth! thuen ernatiich; Wicelif: thretevned; Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva: charged: Rheims! 
threatened s the C. V3 atraitly—i. e, strictly, rlzorously—charged ; Co ant: sternly charged, The authorized versiox 
renders the word €uBpinasda (which occurs five times in the N. 7.) by three diferent verbs, viz.: struitly charged, 


Matt. ix. 50; Mark i. 48: muraured, Mark xiv. 5; groaned, John xi. 83, 35.—P. $.] 
, 2 Ver. 30.—{Dr Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union render épare undels yurwonetw: Tuke heed, ket ne 


one know 
P, 3.] 


it, Sv dpare should be translated before the imperative, as is dune by the Author, E. V.in Matt. svi. & — 


. SoA , 
4 Vor, 22.-[More correctly: And ar they rere going out, Avtay 5¢ eEepyouevav.—P. s. 
8 Ver o2.—[Lange: cinen ddbnonixehen Stuminen, or a dioah demoaniae, 4. ea man who had became dumb in con- 


sequence of the possessiun. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


ctencral Remarks.—These two miracles are re- 
corded by Matthew alone. They are here related, 
partly because they formed the close of a glorious 
day, and partly because in them the power of Christ 
appears in a new light. The distinguishing feature 
in the case of the two blind persons consisted in their 
invoking Jesus az the Son of David, or the Messiah ; 
so that their supplication almost amounted to a dis- 
tinct Christian profession. The opposite characteris- 
tic marked the ease of the dumb demoniac, who was 
not dumb from any organic defect, but rendered such 


rayne eel 
by the evil spirit of whom he was possessed. He was 


The Author. V. makes the false impression that he was dumb before.—V. S.J 


persons here spoken of were not blind by nature, but 
by disease. In John ix. the contrary was the case, 
and is so expressly stated. 

Son of David.—The designation of the Messiah. 
See xii, 283 xv, 223 xx. 30, dl3 xxi. 4, 155 xxi. 
41-45. 

Ver, 28. Into the house ;—+. ¢., His dwelling at 
Csapernnunm. The circumstance, that the blind men 
followed Him thither, seems itself miraculous. They 
found their way in the train of Christ, as if some 
glimmer of licht had already been granted. Similars 
ly, the persistence with which they openly ascribed 
to the Lord a Messianic title which He had not vet 
publicly assumed, was a signal manifestation of their 
faith. They were not healed by the way, partly be 


a demoniac without appearing to be such, since his , cause Jesus would try their faith, and partly be 
condition remained concealed under a dumbness | cause as yet He would not in public reply to the ad- 
dress of -Vessiah, 


which originated either in unconquerable melancholy, | 


or in malicious stubbornness, The dumb person was 
prevented by the demon from speaking, and the om- 
nixcience of the Saviour appeared in His immediately 
recognizing the source of the evil, The miracle was 
in so far extraordinary, as its only basis was the 
faith of those who brought the demoniae to the Lord ; 
while, at the same time, the malice and blasphemy 
of the Pharisees served to confirm the power of the 
evil one over his victim. Thus the first of these mir- 
acles was, 80 to speak, enacted on the threshold of 
th: kingdom of heaven ; the second, at the gate of 
hell. 

Ver. 27. Two blind men.—Blindness is a very 
common alHiction in the East, especially in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. It was caused by the strong 
reflection of light, by lightning, dust, hot days, cold 
aizhis, frequent sleeping in the open air, cte. The 


Ver. 29. [According to your faith be it done 
to you.—An important word, which shows the re 
lation of man’s faith to God’s grace. Feith is 
the hand which takes what God offers, the spiritual 
organ of appropriation, the dpyavor Anrtixoy, the con- 
necting link between emptiness and God's fulness, 
“Tris the bueket let down into the fountain of God’e 
grace, without which the man could pot draw up out 
of that fountain; the purse, which dots not itself 
make its owner rich, but which vet ctfectuallv en 
riches him by the treasure which it contains,”—P 
8. 

Ver. 30. Their eyes were opened,—+. e., they 
received their sight, A common Hebrew expregsica, 


‘asin 2 Kings vi. 17; Isa, xxxv.5, ete. 


Straitly [sternly] charged [threatened] 
them.—PFrouperly, He threatened them, ful] of indig- 


CHAP. IX. 27-34. 


mation, gveBpiutjoaro. 
licly invoked Him as the Son of David, and He had 
holpen them. Accordingly, they would be still more 
rone to proclaim Him as Messiah, which might have 
ed the people of Galilee into rebellion against their 
temporal rulers, and to a carnal movement, which 
was «uite contrary to the purposes of Jesus. Hence 
the Lord now threatened them with all earnestness, 
although without succeeding in imposing silence upon 
hem. In all probability the fame of this miracle 
spread far bevond Capernaum. Hence the title, Son 
of David, became now generally known, and Jesus 
felt all the more inclined soon to leave the dis- 
trict.* 

Ver. 33. It [He] was never so seen, 01 dé- 
wore ipavyn oF rws.—Meyer: It, te, the ex- 
pulsion of demons. Rettig, Fritzsche : He has never 
60 appeared or shown Himself. (The common ex- 
planation is, that oS rws stands for rovro or ro.ovrd 
v1, against which, see Meyer.) Ifit were necessary to 
limit the word it to that one peculiar kind of expel- 
ling demons, we should feel constrained to adopt the 
explanation proposed by Rettig and Fritzsche. But 
this does nut seem requisite in view of the emphatic 
meaning attaching to the word égayv7. The Jews 
would necessarily connect the idea of appearing with 
the appearance of the Messiah. Hence the expres- 
sion would imply: never before has the appearance 
(of the promised deliverance) been so fully realized. 
This also throws lizht on the expression, in Israel, 
which evidently implies that this had been the bright- 
est Messianic appearance as yet vouchsafed to the 
theocracy. Perhaps the statement was intentionally 
couched in indefinite language from fear of the pow- 
erful party of Christ’s enemies. 

Ver. 34. Through the prinoe of the devils, 
dy re &pyxovri, x.t.A— Afterward he is desig- 
nated more particularly in ch. xii. 24. The particle 
é@» indicates intimate connection and fellowship. He 
fs in league with Satan and his ffower, to which the 
lower demons are subject. As mention is not made 
of any reply by the Lord, we concfude that on this 
occasion the Pharisees had uttered the sentiment 
behind the Lord, but in the presenc of those who 
acknowledged His power. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. This is the first instance in which the Lord 
performed a miracle when invuked in His character 


® Vers. 30 and 8!.—[ALProrp remarks on éveBpiunoaro, 


or éve3piu74y as he rends with Lachmann: “The purpose 
of out Lord's earnestness appears to have been twofold: (1) 
that He might net be so occupied and overpressed with ap- 
phestions as to have neither time nor strength for the 
preaching of the Gospel; (2) to prevent the already excited 
people from taking some public measure of recognition, and 
grous ng the malice of the Pharisees before His hour was 
couw,—No doubt the two men were cuilty of an act of dis- 
obedience in thus breaking the Lord's solemn injunction: 
for obedience is better than sacrifice; the humble observ- 
ance of the word of the Lord. than the most laborions and 
wide-spread wil-worship after man’s own mind and inven- 
tion” Turncu (Notes on Miraeles of our Lord, Lond., 6th 
t., p. 195) considers it ebsracteristic that all the Romish In- 
terpreters excuse or rather applahd these men for not strict- 
ly adhering to Christ's command; while the Reformed, 
whoxe first principle is to take God's Word as absolute rule 
apd Jaw ani tu place obedience above sacritice, consider this 

ublishing of the miracle against the express adinonition » 

Jemish in the faith of tuese nen. Tadd the brief but ex- 
eellent note of Wordsworth on ver. 81: ° Glory is not to be 
obtained by seeking for it but by declining it." Sequentem 
fugit, fugtentoerm sequitur glorid.—P. 9.) 


12 


ig 


They had already pub- | as the Messiah. The expressions exployed in the 


text are very remarkable. Jesus first asks, “ Believe 
ye that Iam able to do this ?”—not, that Iam the 
Messiah ; and then adds, According to your faith be 
it unto you! But on this very account He insisted 
the more earnestly that the secret should be kept, 
He could not, indeed, prevent that the cure of the 
blind men should openly appear, nor that they should 
ascribe it to His power. But He sought to prevent 
their publishing in what name and character He had 
pertormed it. The patent secret of His dignity was 
now bursting forth with increasing clearness, Hence 
also the reviling and the blasphemy of His enemies, 

2. The healing of the dumb demoniac affords a 
glimpse into a class of sufferings which are apparent- 
ly physical and organic, but whose seat is really in 
the soul, The Spirit of Christ alone was able to licht 
up this darkness, and thus to remove their aftlio 
tion. 

3. The blasphemy of the Pharisees gradually de 
velops: 1. They blaspheme in their own minds; 2, 
then behind the Lord; 3. at last they venture opem 
ly to contront Him with their daring charge. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the two blind persons represent to us the 
work of evangelists. I. They resemble evancelista, 
—a, in that they openly invoke the Lord as Messiah ; 
b. in that, in their blindness, they follow in His train 
to the house; c. in that they have faith and con- 
stancy, are tried and approved; d. in that they ob- 
tain help on making confession of faith, I. They 
ditfer from evangelists in wanting full obedience; and 
although their joy may plead their excuse, yet their 
spiritual sight was evidently still weak, though thcir 
bodily sight bad been restored them.—Christ appear. 
ing as the Muster in the carefulness of His dealings 
with sinners.—The light of the eye: I. a natural 
gitt of God; II.a miraculous gift of the Lord; Lit. a 
symbol of the spiritual gift of God.— They broug!! » 
Him. Persons in such a state of depression must be 
brought to the Lord by their believing friends.—[} 
the Master immediately descries the secret evil uid or 
which the demoniac labored.—If there be but & sar ¥ 
of faith, the Lord can remove the most desperats 
case of spiritual bondage.—Let us never lose sight 
even of those who sutfer under melancholy and obati- 
nate self-seclusion.—The highest achievements of 
faith always evoke the greatest revilings of unbelief. 
—It is a mark of the spirit of Satan to decry what 
the Lord achieves as the work of Satan.—There is 
always some patent sclf-contradiction about blasphe- 
mies.—The triumphs of the Lord in view of His ene- 
mies: the first manifestation of heaven and hell upon 
earth.—Christ lifting the veil of revelation in a two- 
foid manner: by healing the blind in His character 
as Messiah; and the duinb, by uamasking and oven 
coming the demon who causcd his disease.—aAt the 
threshold of Christ’s abode, precipitate evanyclista 
and dumb demoniacs may mect.—Christ between 
precipitate professors and the obstinately dumb. 1. 
{Ie bids the former be silent, and the latter speak ; 2 
He is obeyed by the latter, rather than by the fon 
mer.—Christ healing us by removing our morbid sem 
gations ; more especially, a. excitement, in its imagin 
ary heights ; 5, depression, in its dark denths.—The 
miracles of grace extend from the gates of heaven te 
those of hell.—Demoniac sing which we consciously 
commit, such as blasphemy, are infinitely more dam 
gcrous than demoniac oullcrings, Wued We are Gepriv 


) ee) 


mow eww flee ee 


ea of sib. \ty.— Thrist first removes the storm at sea, 
Alu, lose vt ah, vhe dark intricacies of settled melan- 
choly. 

Stare :—Fnaith wf the heart and confession of 
the mouth always ge uand in hand, Rom. x. 9, 10.— 
True faith is not detezsed by delavs.—According to 
thy faith shall it be tito thee.—Envy and reviling 
are not far removed fium each other, 2 Cor. xii. 
20. 

Gerlach :—Christ Himsulf teaches us (John ix. 
89) to regard the healing o1 che blind as an emblem 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


of inward illuminauon, or of t‘e conversion of the 
heart, 

Heubner :—One deliverance after another.—One 
work of love leads to another.—Believe ye ?—a ques 
tion always addressed by the Lord to us when we 
geek help.—The deaf and dumb, the picture of a sir- 
ner whom the evil spirit within suffers not to confess 
his misery, or to pray.—Should we be moved by th 
judgment of schools, or parties, in opposition to tru 
religion, when Jesus Himself experienced such cog 
tradiction from the Jearned ? 


VU. 


Triumph of Christ over the reviling of the Pharisces. 


Royal preparation for the mission of the Apostles 


The power of Christ unfolding in all its fulness, as algo the misery of the people. The one Helper 


about to manifest Himself by many helpers. 


CHapter IX. 35-38. 


35 And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
_ preaching the gospel [good news] of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and eve- 
86 ry disease | weakness, infirmity, wadaxtav] among the people.’ But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted [were ha- 
rassed*], and were scattered abroad [abandoned], as sueep having no shepherd. Then 
saith he unto [to] his disciples, The harvest truly [indeed] ¢s plenteous [great, zoAvs],! 
bat the labourers ave few; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 


forth labourers into his harvest. 


37 
38 


1 Ver. 35.—[The words of the tert. rec.: among the people, év tT@ Aaw, Are retained by Lange, but omitted tn all 
modern critical editions, German and English (including Wordsworth), and were probably inserted from ch. iv. 23.—P. SJ 


2 Ver. 86.—{Dr. Lange translates: gerachlugen, as he adopts the reading €o kuAmevot, jaded, hurtceed (from 
oxvtdAdw, lo strip, to lacerute, then metaph. to trouble, to rex; hence the Vulgata: reruti), which is supported by the 
best MSS.,N., B., C., D., etc, the ancient versions. cnd the critical editors, Griesb., Lachm., Tischend., Meyer, Alford, W ords- 
worth. The reading of the Received Text: @xAEAUM Evo’ (from exAU@, to loosen, dedilitate, ExAVOpmaL, to fuink, 
bo be exhituiated) has no weighty critical authority in its favor.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 37.--[Lange after Luther: Die Ernte ist gross, i e.. great, which ig more cortect than plenfeoua, since ToAS 


refers to the erfent of the Narvest fleld and the labor to be performed which far exceeds the capacity of the small number 
of laborers. Comp. Conaut ad loc.—P. 8.) 


Ver. 36. They were éoxnvAmeévor.—Ext. @ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The general narrative given in the text serves as 
mtroduction to the following section, which describes 
the mission of the Apostles, At the same time, it 
also forms the conclusion of the preceding narrative. 
As the Lord unfolds His power, the misery and need 
of the people increasingly appear; He stretches forth 
His arms and raises up the Twelve Apostles, to carry 
on the work, and to spread its blessings. Thus His 
prophetic merges in His royal work. 

Ver. 35. And Jesus went about.—From the 
parallel passages we gather that Jesus now travelled 
along the lake, through the cities and villages of Gali- 
lee. It is but natural that the popular misery should 
then unfold to His view in all its fulness. Accordingly, 
we distinguish three missionary journeys of Jesus in 
Gulilee. 1. To the Mount of Beatitudes; 2. across 
the sea; 8. through the valley, along the shore, in the 
direction of Jerusalem. It is to the latter that the 
text refers, 


nations: 1. The common reading, éxAeAumevot, 
faint, tired. So some. a. With reference to the 
people, who had travelled a considerable distance and 
were faint (Fritzsche). 6. In a figurative sense, a 
flock without a shepherd, and hence tired by goin 
astray (Kuinoel)—2, According to the meaning oF 
aKtAAetyv, fo tear, to plague. a. Bretschneider : 
torn by wolves. 6. De Wette: plagued by hunger, 
by cold, by ravening beasts, ete. c¢. Meyer and the 
Vulgate: vezati. But the first point to be ascer 
tained is, whether the term refers to the difficulties of 
a flock without a shepherd, or to positive sufferinas 
which it had to undergo, As the latter is evidently 
conveyed by the verb, ye explain it as meaning af- 
flicted, beaten down, and scattered by thorns, by anx- 
iety, by ravenous beasts, and plagues of every sort. 
—Eppiupeéerves (pintew, to cast down, to siretch 
down), not scattered (Beza, Luther, Authorized Ver 
sion), but cast down, beaten down by flight o1 by 
weariness (Kypke, de Wette); or siretchcd duiox as 
sheep that are worn out (Meyer). 


CHAP. IX. 85-88. 


Ver. 87. The harvest is great (occurs in Luke 
x. 2, at the sending forth of the seventy) ;—+. ¢, the 
number of people who are accessible to the Gospel, 
ani ready to receive it, is great.—The laborers are 
few.—.As yet, Jesus was the only laborer. Their 
prayers were intended to prepare them for their 
mission. 

Ver. 38. The Lord of the harvest, that He 
will send forth laborers.—His work is the work 
of God: é€«BdAn, the urgent necessity existing, 
should determine the Lord of the harvest to drive 
forth, or to thrust forth, laborers.* De Wette calls 
attention to the circumstance, that it is God who is 
asked to send laborers. He is so far right, as the 
call of Christ ultimately proceeds from God, just as 
the kingdom of the Saviour is that of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The deep need of the world determined the 
Lord to manifest His royal dignity. Neither the 
priesthood nor the kingdoms of the ancient world were 
capable of bringing any real help to men. Even cho- 
sen [sracl, with its high priests, sanhedrim, rulers, 
and rabbins, were but a scattered, broken-down, hope- 
less, and helpless flock. Under these circumstances 
it was that Christ manifested Himself as the Shep- 
berd of His people, which implied that He was the 
Shepherd of all nations.¢ The deep moral misery of 
the people appeared most clearly in the rich and fer- 
tile district of Galilee, with its numerous and pros- 
perous Cities. 

2. In the same moment, when Christ was about 
to manifest Himself as King, and in His compassion 
to condescend to the boundless misery of His people, 
He prepared to found the apostolic office, which He 
graciously endowed with His gifts and His Spirit, for 
the salvatioh of the world. 

3. In the life and actings of Jesus, we always find 
these two elements combined : provision for what is 
future and distant, with provision for what is present 
and immediate—a due regard for what was general, 
and care for that which was special and urgent. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Jesusvwent about doing good to all (Acts x. 38): 
1. The extent of His labors (about all the cities and 
pillages); 2. the order of His labors (teaching in their 
synagogues); 8, the characteristic feature of His 
wabors (preaching the gospel of the kingdom); 4. the 
geal of His labors (healing every seckness, etc.).—W hile 
the Lord passed through rich cities and villages, His 
attention was mainly directed to the need and the suf- 
ferings of the people-—How wants seem to grow in 
proportion as the Lord gives help: 1. This help 
brings them to light; 2. it inspires with courage to 


® (The verb exSarAew, to expel, to cast out, like the 
Hebrew rss and W732 , signifies sometimes fo send forth ; 


v 

comp. Matt. xiif. 52 (KE. V.: bringeth forth out of his trea- 
gure): Mark £12 (drireth him into the wilderness); ver. 43 
(rent hia away), Luke x. 2,35; Jolin x. 4 (he pulteth forth 
bis own areep), comp. Matt. x. 34, Badety eipryny, “I am 
eome fo aened peace on earth.” But perhaps there is some 
Fefecence here to the urgent necessity of laborers, as Dr. 
Linge explains above, or to the Divine impul-e. as Dr. 
Wordaworth sugvests, which constrains nen unwilling and 
Qnable of themselves to labor in so great a work, and makes 
tuem feel and say: ‘Woe to me if ldo pot preach the Gos- 
pel’ (1 Cor. Ix. 16) —P. 3] 

¢! Dr. Wiurpon on ver. 83: “No doubt onr Lord prima- 
Pily has in view the Jewish multitudes before Him. Yet 
to more distant prospect is to be included the wide fleld of 
the o~’~ ani .ts vast harvest in the coming age.”—] 
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make them known.—But when He raw the multitudes 
He was moved with compassion on them.—Christ look 
ing on the scattered flock of man: 1. A look uf pen 
etration; 2. a look of sorrow; 8. a look of saving 
mercy.—The impression which the people made on 
the Lord: 1. Not admiration, but pity; 2 not aver 
sion, but pity; 3. not discouragement, but pity.—The 
Church under the hierarchical shepherds of older 
and more modern times: 1. Without a shepherd, an@ 
therefore without protection, and broken down; 2 
without a shepherd, and therefore not led to the 
green pastures, and cast down.—Chbrist born to be 
the Shepherd of men, and in His compassion the 
Shepherd of His people.—Christ born to be the King 
of men, by His compassion the King of His people.— 
What induced Christ to manifest Himself as King in- 
stead of Prophet.—The compassion of Christ_enlist- 
ing heaven and earth for our succor: 1. The grace 
of the Father; 2, the prayer of His people; 38. the 
service of His messengcrs.— The harvest is great, bua 
the laborers are few.—How those who judge accord- 
ing to the letter reverse this saving; but those who 
judge according to the spirit feel its deep import.— 
The great need of man, the great harvest of God.— 
The prayer to God for labore forming the com- 
mencement of the kingdom of heaven: 1. The com- 
mencement of the apostolate; 2. the commencement 
of the Church; 8. the commencement of missionary 
labors; 4. thecommencement of the final completion 
of the Church of God.— The right laborers: 1. They 
are sent by God; 2. in answer to the prayers of Hig 
people; 8. furnished by Christ for the work ; 4. con- 
secrated for the spiritual and temporal wants of the 
people; 5. instruments of mercy in the hands of 
Christ.—Our Father in heaven, the Lord of the har- 
vest : 1, The seed is His; 2. the field is His; 3. the 
harvest is His.—IHIow Christ is employed about the 
harvest of God. He takes charge, 1. of the seed, aa 
being the Word from the beginning ; 2. of the field, 
as being the great Laborer and Servant of the Lord ; 
3. of the harvest, as being the Son and the Judge of 
the world.—How Christ summons His own to codper 
ate with Him, in order to spread through them Hia 
blessings over the earth.*“—The great King, in whom 
the grace of God itself has appeared to His peuple. 
ftieger :—The Lord always looked upon the com- 
mon people with pity, treated them with indulgence, 
and traced the cause of their misery to their leaders, 
who exclude others from the kingdom of heaven. 

Starke :—Govood shepherds are one of the most 
precious vifts of God, even as bad pastors are the 
greatest misfurtune and plague of the world.— Qucs- 
nel :—The whole earth is the field where the harvest 
of the Lord is to be gathered.—Many labor in the 
name of the Lord; but few will He own as His ger. 
vants.— Osiander -—Ministers are fellow-workers with 
God, 1 Cor. iii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 1.—Suecesstul laborera 
are obtained in answer to prayer.— Cramer :-—Thig 
prayer enters into the three first petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer.—The prayer of the pious members of 
the congregation is mightier than the protection of 
the state. 

Henbner :—W hat an accusaticn against the scribes 
and priests !—QOh, if people would only pray as thew 
ought for pastors !—That He send them (e«Sadn) by 
the mighty impulse of His Spirit. 


*(Dr. Wirpas: “ Pray ye therefore.—Divine cperation | 
waits upon human cooperation, God will do, (no auswer te 
raver, What will not be done without prayer. Low faltum 
n the Church produces sluw developmeat of the work of 
salvat.on.”—P. 5.1 
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SECOND SECTION. 


CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS KING.—A. AS SHEPHERD OF HIS PEOPLE, IN SEND 
ING TO THE SCATTERED SITEEP HIS TWELVE APOSTLES, ENDOWED WITH THA 
POWER OF HIS SPIRIT, FOR THE PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHING TUE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. 


Cuapter X, (Mark iii. 18-19; vi. 7-11; Luke ix. 1-5, etc.). 


Ocwrrents :-—The first evangelistic jonrney of the Lord had led through the mountains of Galilee; the second, acroas the 
sea to the country of the Gadurenes. Ov His third journey, the Lord visits the populous cities and villages of Lowet 
Galilee, along the coast of the lake and in the direction of Samaria and Jerusalem. Io measure as help is extended 
by the Lord, both tbe need and the desire for help seem to increase. Accordingly, the Lord is obliged to send forth, 
in the puwer of His Spirit, His Apostles, in order, through them, to give snecor to the multitudes around. Hence, the 
first mission of the disciples, the calling of the Apost'es, and the instructions, which, although primarily given to them 
and for that special occasion, are applicable to all times. The chapter describes, 1. The separation, calling, and setting 
apart of the twelve. 2. The commission given them, corresponding to their equipment for the work; or, the mission 
of the Apostles, and their means of subsistence. 8. Their special direction to those who were prepared to receive the 
word. particularly to plous househo:ds, with injunctions about remaining and going away 4. Prediction of the hostile 
reception which t®e Gospel would meet in the world, and of the persecutions which would await the Apvustles. & 
Their duty under persecution: @. Freedom from anxiety as to what they should answer, 0. constancy to the end, 
amid the dreadful contests between believers and unbelievers; c. holy flight; d. encouragement from the similar 
treatment received by the Master; ¢. fearlessness, openness, and readiness to meet death, in view of the one thing to 
be feared; of. trustfulness in the preserving care of the Father. 6. The reward of faithful witnesses and confessors of 
the Lord, and the punishment of those who denied Him, 7 The Gospel as declaration of war to the world, or, the 
holy sword, 8. Supreme love to the Lord as decisive in this warfare: a. The opponents, and their judgment; d. the 
friends and allies, and their reward. 


1. Choice of the Apostles, Cu. X. 1-4. 


1 And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave them power agatnst 
over]! unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and all 
2 manner of disease [weakness, infirmity]. Now the names of the twelve Apostles are 
these; The first,? Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother; James the son 
3 of Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip, and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican; James the son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus ;? 
4 Simon the Cananite,‘ and Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed [delivered] him, 


1 Ver. 1.—(Orer (as in Conant’s Matthew and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union) is expressed by the construction of 
ttovoiay with the genitive, and need not be italicized as aguinet in the E. V.—P. 8.) 

® Ver. 2.—[Mowtos fs rendered by Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: fret, viz. in the order of ennme- 
ration (nomen numerale), While the transhition the fost (nomen digritutia) implies a certain superiority of rark or prie 
Macy of honor (but no supremacy of jurisdiction), in other words, takes Peter primus inter pares (Not surnames aupra 
ingeriores), The C, V. ts right here, since the other Apostles are not numbered, as we should expect, if mpwrtos referred 
merely te the arra .gement, or the priority of calling (whieh rather belongs to Andrew and John, and not to Peter, comp. 
Jobn i. 87-41). Maldonatus: * Si aiiaerale nomen exxet, catera queque numeralia nomina, gue foe laud sequuntir 
poxita casent,” Most modern Protestant commentators admitva certain primey of Peter, who stands first in ad? the lists 
of the aposties. as James, John, and Andrew follow next, and Judas stands last, but they deny the inferences of the Roman 
Catb. Coureh, based upon doetrinal md historical assumptions which can never be proven, See Com—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. 3.—[The oldest authorities read only either Letheua or Thaddeus, the tertus receptus unites both with the 
addition surnamed, 6 @éwinxAn@els. Lanze reads simply LeLheus with Tischendorf and Meyer (also Alford in the dth 
ed.), and puts the words: avenamed Thaddeus in brackets; while Lachmann, Tregelies, and Conant give the preference 
tu TP haddeux alter the Vatican Cod., ete.—P. 8.) 

4 Ver. 4.—The reading Kavavaios (for Kavavirns) is supported by Codd. B., C.,D. (The word should be rendered 
Cunanite as the revised edition of the Am. Bible Soclety (In), the revised version of Dr. Conant and the Am. Bible 
Union have it, and as Dr. Crosby (The N. 7. with Erplan, Notes or Scholia) proposes, instead of Cuxuanite as fa the 
psual editions of the E. V., including those of the Am. B. Soc. since 1855. —P. 8.] 


and then furnished and fitted them for their mission, 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. Meyer says: “The mission, not the choice, of the 

twelve is here recorded.” But we must distinguish 

Ver. 1. And having called to Him His | three calls: the first, to be disciples; the second, to 
twelve disciples, tpocxadrdecadpevus, etc.— | serve as evancelists; and now the third, to the apose 
Luke (vi. 12) relates that, having spent the preceding | tolic office. This call to the apostolate, howerer 
night in prayer, the Lord called the twelve fogether, | was only preliminary, and limited by the present cir 
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tumsiances and position of the Church. The apos- He gave them éfouvciay, power, rule, aw 
tolic office obtained its full proportions after the as- | thority; or, here, the power of conquerors.—De 
oension of our Lord, when the knowledge of the dis- | Wette and Ewald think that this power was convey 
ciples and their testimony was completed, and the | ed in a mystical and symbolic form; Meyer, vy a 
Holy Spirit poured out on the day of Pentecost. mere declaration. No special form is, indeed, men 

The call of twelve Apostles, indicating a definite | tioned in the text; but, as symbolical signs accom- 
and fixed number, shows that in its ultimate idea the | panied the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, and 
apostolate was one, and that each individual called | as, even before that, we read of the Saviour breath- 
and sent by the Lord possessed the power and au- | ing on them (John xx. 22) as the symbol of their 
thority of the whole college of Apostles. consecration, we are warranted in inferring that, 

His twelve disciples.—Thcy were called to- | when first sent on their apostolic mission, the be 
gether as Ilis twelve chosen disciples; but, after re- | stowal of power was accompanied by some outward 
ceiving authority, they became His twelve Apostles. | sign. Perhups the solemn authority given them in 
A proof this, that a decisive change had taken place | the words, “‘ Heal the sick,” etc., may have been that 
in their condition, although they did not cease to be | sign. For, as the Lord performed His miraculous 
His disciples in the strictest sense of the term. cures chiefly by the word of His power, so this word 

Twelve.—Theophylact: «ata rby apiOusy ray | may also have conveyed similar authority to others, 
Sadexa pvday. Matt. xix. 28. They are, primarily, | On the Mount of Olives there was the symbol of the 
ambassadors to the twelve tribes of Isracl, and to | hand lifted in blessing, which pointed to the pente- 
this their number corresponds. The twelve tribes | costal effusion. 


bore typical reference to the purpose which Israel Ver. 2. The names of the twelve Apostles. 
was intended to serve in the world. On the one | —These now assume greater importance. Four lists 
hand, they expressed the idea of a full number, or | of the Apostles are extant: that in the text; that in 
of the fulness of the Spirit; while, on the other, they | Mark iii. 16; that in Luke vi. 14; and that in Acts i, 
represented the world, which, in all its forms, was to | 13." The enumeration in the Gospel according to 
be pervaded by this fulness of the Spirit. What the | Luke is made almost in the same order as in Matthew, 
twelve tribes of Israel were typically, the twelve although it occurs at an earlier stage, and in connec- 
Apostles were in deed and in truth, being the twelve | tion with the Sermon on the Mount. In Luke, the 
representatives and vehicles of the spifftual fulness | name of Thomas occurs after that of Matthew; 
with which Christ pervades His people, and, through | that of James Alpheus along with that of Simon, in- 
them, the world. stead of Judas Lebbeus, so that the latter is conjoin- 
a ed with Judas Iscariot. Probably «his arrangement 
*(Comp. Manponxatus, the distinguished Rom. Cath. hee te 
eominentator in Quutuor Erangelia, al loc: “ Hate ergo wee adopted Be Ore easy for the UeOrys while 
de caus proveery Christus apostoloa ease colvit, ut duo- | that of Matthew was the more authentic. Again, 
— Ca a ui erst ‘ et ynemadmo- | the enumeration in the Gospel of Mark agrees with 
um en duodecitm Patriarchts totus Judaicur poprtus j j ni 
curnatiter propagatus eat; ita totua populus Christiano- that in the Boo k of Acts, which was determined by 
rum xpirituatiter ex duodecim Apostolis propugaretur, | the later positions occupied by the Apostles. Thus 
eenerat enim Christus, ut carnem in spirttum vommuta- | we distinguish two lists of Apostles,—the first, as 
ret.” Worpswortit remarks on Matt. x. 2: The number determined by their earliest mission: the second, ac- 
Tree?ee (38 K 4) in Scripture seems to be significant of perfee- di h lativ eos f the A " ; h 
tien and universality; and the twelve apostles were regard- | Cording to the relative position of the Apost es at the 
ed by the anclent church as ke pified by the twelve Sons of | feast of Pentecost and afterward. Bengel: Universi 
a ae ae ar 28 at h DANA to rete): the twelve | ordines habent tres quaterniones, quorum nullus cum 
wells at Elim (Ex. xv. 27), and perhaps by the twelve stones . . : p , . : 
of the Urim and Thummim on the bre’stplate of the High alio quicquam permutat ; tum in primo semper pre» 
Priest, the type of Christ (Ex. xxvill. 15-21); the twelve | mus est Petrus, in secundo Philippus, in tertio Juco- 
loaves of shewebread ; the twelve ‘explorateres* of the prom- | bag Alphar pin singulis caeteri apostoli loca permu- 


ised) land, the type of heaven; the twelve stones taken from ‘ n 
the bed of Jordin, ‘They seem also to be represented by the tant; p roditor semper extremus. 


twelve stars in the crown of the woman in the wilderness, "ArdéaToAos (awoordAAw), ma>t’ occurs also 
the Church on earth (Rev. xii. 1), as well as by the twelve | - id ca Joh ae a Phil 3s I 
foundations of the Church glorified (Rev. xxi. 14; Eph. ii, | 2 & Wider sense, as in John xn. 16; Phil. ii, 25. In 


2u)."—P, 3.) the special sense of the term, it applies to the am 


* (I subjoin the following synoptic table which exhibits the acreement and the difference, and the fact that all the fons 
eatalogues arrange the names into three clusses, of which each class includes the same names and is beaded by the same 
bawe, viz. the first by Peter, the secund by Philip, the third by James the son of Alpheus.—P. 8.] 


Matthew x. 2-4. | Mark iii. 16-19. | —s Luke vi. 14-16. | Acts i. 13. 
i | Sluwy Mérypos 
2 | ’Avbpeas | "laxwBos | "Avdpeas | "IdnwBos 
8 | “laxwBos | "Iwdvens * | "IdxwBos | Todvens 
4 | "ladowns | ’Avdpeas | "Iwavens | "Avdpeas 


SidAiwros 


5 
6 


| Bap@oAnpatos | Bap@oAouaios | Bap8orouaios | Owuas 
7 | Qwnuas | Mat6Gatos | Mar@atos | BapOoAouaios 


a a eh ote ne ie a 
8 | Mardaios | Owuas | Owuas | Mat@aios 


9 } "T dkaBos é ro BA Agpai ov 
10 | AcBBaios | ©25d5aios | Siwy b Kar. Zndwths | Siuwy d ZydAwrns 
11 | Sine 6 Kavavaios | Sinwy | ‘Tuovidas landBov | ‘londas laxuBou 
12 | ‘lovdas "loxapewsrns | ‘Lovdas Ionapind, | Vacant, aa 
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bassadurs called by God, or the witnesses and repre- 
sentatives of Christ in extending His Church, and 
with certain limitations, in ruling His Church (Rev. 
fi. 1, &yyeAos). The peculiar conditions necessary 


for the apcestolate are mentioned in Acts i. 8, and. 


ver, 21. Ina secondary sense, the term is also ap- 
plied to apostolic messengers, as Rom. xvi 7: 2 
Cor. viii. 28. .(Comp. Schaff’s Hist. of the Apost. 
Church, § 129, p. 512 sqq.) 

Mp@ros Liuwy.—As the other Apostles are 
not numbered, it follows that mrpw7os is not acciden- 
tal (Fritzsche), but indicates a priority. This dis- 
tinction depended: 1, On the prophetic arrangement 
of the Lord in this place; 2. on the confession of 
Peter preceding that of the others, Matt. xvi. 16; 3. 
on the appearance of Peter at the day of Pentecost, 
when he was the instrument of founding the Church, 
Acts ii. 14; 4. on the fuct that Peter was the first to 
carry the gospel to the Gentiles, Acts x. But that 
this priority of dignity and mission did not imply a 
primacy of rank—not even so far as his own person 
was: concerned, much less as a permanent arrange- 
ment—appears from many declarations of the Lord 
(Matt. xviii, 18; xx. 25; xxiii. 8; xxviii, 19; John 
xx. 21; Acts i. 8), from the conduct of Peter him- 
self (Acts xi. 4; xv.; see 1 Pet.), and from that of 
the other Apostles and of the Church (Acts xi.; Gal. 
ii.)." Meyer suggests that Peter was also first call- 
ed; but Andrew and John had been summoned be- 
fore him. The traitor is mentioned last, not merely 
on account of his end, but also because he was last 
called. The arrangement into pairs is explained by 
the notice of Mark, that they were sent forth by two 
aud two. . 

Vers, 2-4, The names.—l1l, ISU Zuuedy, 
Ziuedv, Sluwy (hearing, answer, Gen. xxix. 33), 
—llétpos, stone, rock, wérpa,—in Chald. 8B72, 
Knoas. The following is the explanation given in 
Matt. xvi. 17: Simon, thou son of Jonas, of the dove 
(735° ), which lodgeth in the clefts of the rock (im- 
ace of the Church, Song ii. 14; Jer. xlviii. 28), thou 
shalt be called the Rock (of the dove).—2. ’Avipéas. 
Winer regards it as of Greek origin; Olshausen de- 
rives it from the Hebrew 3), to make a vow. 
There seems, however, to have been a peculiar con- 
nection between the Grrecians and Andrew and Philip, 
which also appears in their names (John xii. 22), 
The name Andrew is related to avdpetus, manly, and 
to avdpias, the representation of a man—a sfatue. 
Probably this Apostle had also a Hebrew name; in 
which case the name Andrew was given to ckarac- 
terize his manly spirit—3. ’"Id«wB8os, =D": pri- 
marily, an Old Testament name of honor, the original 
meaning of the name not being taken into account. 
This James, or the Elder, is designated as 6 rod 
ZeBedSalou (see ch. iv.).—4. "lwdvyns, j2m", 
given by Jehovah, or by the grace of Jchovah. By 
the grace of God.¢ Properly, God ts favorable, 
eracious, He grants as of grace.—According to Mark, 
tc 3ons of Zebedee were called “ sons of thunder ;” 
not by way of reproof, but as characteristic of their 
u.-position, Probably the name applied primarily 
tu James. John was afterward designated the 


* (Compare the notes of Maldonatus, Olshanren, Mever, 
Alfore, Barnes, Wordsworth, Alexander, etc... €m Joc, and 
my discnasion of the question of Peter's alleged primacy and 
supremacy in the s/ratory of the Apostelic Church, $90 
(Engl. transl. p. 50 sqq.).—P. 8 

Pia the Greek Theodor, the German Gotthold, 
Pottlich.—P. 8.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


Oma ere? 


“friend of Jesus,” and “the disciple whom ‘he Lor 
loved ;” in the ancient Church, 4 éxis77@10:, &. ¢., he 
who leaned on His breast [His bosoio-friend], sat at 
His right hand.—5. @iAcwwos. The original de 
rivation of the word is not of personal importance in 
this case. Probably he had another name. He waa 
a native of Bethsaida, and one of the earliest disci 
ples of Jesus, John i, 43.—6. Bap@oAupmaios, the 
same as athanael. In John i. 46, he occurs in con 
nection with Philip; while in the other Gospels the 


gift of God; while Bartholomew, "25m “2 , means 
son of Tholmai, Sept. 2 Sam. xiii. 87. 705m, prop- 
erly rich in furrows, cultivated field. Perhaps the 
origual designation, “son of Tholmai,” was after. 
ward converted into an apostolical by-name, imply- 
ing, son of a rich field, rich fruit—7. Ownas, 
DINM, gemellus, twin-brother; Alduuos, John xi. 
16; xx. 24; xxi. 2.—8. Mar@aios 6 rerAorns: 
on this name compare the Introduction, His origi- 
nal name was Levi, the son of Alpheus.—9. 'ldxw- 
Bos 56 tov *AAgaiou, James the Younger, or the 
son of Alpheus (though undoubtedly of other parent- 
age than Matthew).—10. AeBBacvos, "D> (not from 
the little town of Libba, near Carmel, as Gerlach and 
Lisco suggest, but) from aS, heart, and meaning al- 
most the same as Oaddaios, “M (which occurs in 
the Talmud), from 7h, the breast,—hence the hearty 
or courageous, In later Codd., and in the parallel pas- 
sages, in Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, he is called "low 

das 'laxdBou, t. ¢, brother of James, MTN" (ver 
bale fut. Hophal a M1" ~Hiphil, profeasus est, cele 
bravit)—11l. Ziuwy 6 Kavavatos. The latter de 
signation derived from &}}>, in Chald. jN:p. The 
explanation of it appears even from the other read. 
ing, Kavavirns, and still more from the title Zn- 
Awths in Luke,—the brother of James of Alpheus 
and of Judas.* On “the brothers of the Lord,” see 
the Encyels., and my article Jacobus in Herzog’s 
Reallez, —12. ’lob8as 5 “loxapiatns, TR 
rive. From Kerioth in the tribe of Judah, Josh. 
xv. 25. See also Lightfoot. ‘O wal (qui idem) was 
padovs avtév, “Who also delivered Him” (not 
“betrayed,” which would have been expressed by 
wpodous) So Meyer, In point of fact, the twa, 
however, are identical. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the occurrence of so many double 
names+ of the Apostles, we are naturally led to infer 
that each had his peculiar designation. But Judas 
the traitor had none: in the deepest sense he re- 


© Zeclota, for the national religion, after the example of 
Phinehas, Num. xxv. 7. They were quite in accorcance 
with the spirit of the theoerscy, and acted as reprovers of 
open and publie sin, From the history of the last Jewish 
wir we learn bow fearfully this inetitution had degenerated. 

+ [Not Zynamesx, as the Edinb, translator has it, misled 
by the German Befname, which means literally swrticrn, 
cognomen, while Mickname or Spitznume is the knaiish 
hunameor nickname, We mnat, however, observe a Sieht 
difference. The text uses the word Beiname, aurname, fot 
all the additional names of the Apostles, whether old or new 
(as Peter): but with the ancient Romans cogucmen was the 
third name indicating the house (familia) of the peron (ie 
family name, surname, In German: Fumilienname\ a hile 
nomen deseribed the class (gens). and pranogmen (like ous 
Christian name) the individual.—P. 8.] 
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mained anonymous—the man of Kerioth. These ad- 
@itional names serve in many respects to indicate the 
characteristics of the Apostles, (Comp. Leben Jesu, 
ii. 2, p. 691.) 

2. The selection of the twelve Apostles, no doubt, 
depended on their exhibiting in the highest degree 
the most precious manifestations of the life of Christ. 
In some respects their qualitications must have been 
similar. They were to be /aymen, unconnected with 
the priesthood; unlearned men, unconnected with 
traditional philosophy; and plain men, unconnected 
with the false culture and the pomp of the world. 
Again, so far as their positive qualifications were 
concerned, they must be pious Jsraelites, believers in 
the Messiah, disciples, men of gifts, and that of so di- 


1. Prrer, the Rock. Confession, 
3. James, the son of thunder. Jfartyrdom, 


5. Purp. Sensible evidence of faith, Commu- 
rion (“Come and see”). 

4. Tromas, the twin, The spirit of inquiry and 
sacred criticism. 

9. James, the brother of the Lord. (?] Gift of 
union, ecclesiastical government, 


11. Sow, the Zealot. Zeal for a proper develop- 
ment in the Church. Pastoral activity. 
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verse % character as to form a kind of contrast, and 
yet to display their higher unity in Christ. In this 
respect they were to be the antitype of the tribes of 
Isracl (of the twelve gems in the breastplate of the 
high priest; see Rev. xxi. 19, 20, compared with Ex, 
xxviii, 17), and to exhibit the great features of the 
Church, as adapted to the various forms of spiritual 
receptiveness and felt need in the world. The num 
ber twelve was ‘hat of the fulness of the kingdom of 
God (so to spcak, of the ideal presbytery ),—¢hree, 
the number of the Spirit, multiplied by four, the 
number of the world. Hence éwelve was the syur 
bolical number of the world as transformed. 

Viewed in this light, we have the following fune 
damental types :— 


2. ANDREW, the manly pioneer. Jfissions. 

4. Joux, the beloved disciple. Jfysticism and 
ideal depth and calmness. 

6. BarTHOLOMEW. Perfect 
and devoutness. 

8. MatrHew. 


sincerity, simplicity 


Theocratic and ecclesiastical learr 
ing. 

10. Jupas Lessecs, THapprvs. Earnestness for 
the purity of the Church. Pastoral faithfulness, 
discipline. 

12, Jupas Iscariop. Secular 
the Church. Church property.* 


administration of 


The calling of Judas Iscariot, who is designated a | plained the symbolical significance of 7 or 3+4, and 


‘devil, John vi. 70; a thief, xii. 6; the son of perdi- 
tion, xvii. 12, forms a great theological problem. 


Either of the two ordinary explanations—that Christ | 


had not known him from the beginning; or else, 
that He had chosen him to become the voluntary in- 
strument of judgment, and the involuntary instru- 
ment of salvation—appears to us opposed to the 
spirit of Christ. We would rather venture to sug- 
gest, that, carried away by temporary enthusiasm, 

udas had offered himself to the Lord ; that the dis- 
ciples, blinded by his glowing zeal, had earnestly 
recommended him to the Master; and that, in the 
fulness and boldness of His love, Christ had consent- 
ed to receive a man 60 riclily gifted by nature, chiefly 
because His refusal might have proved a stumbling- 
block to the disciples. [?] 

[The biblical symbolism of numbers to which Dr. 
Lange here alludes, is worthy of more serious at- 
tention than it has received in English theology. 
There is room here for fanciful theories; but the 
main points hardly admit of serious dcubt. The 
careful student of the Scripture must be struck with 
the frequency of the use of certain numbers, especial- 
ly 3, 4, 7, 10, and 12, in significant connection with 
sacred ideas and things, from Genesis to Revelation. 
It is impossible to resolve all this into mere accident, 
oran unmeaning play. God is “the wonderful Num- 
berer, the Numberer of secrets” (comp. "31058, 
Dan. viii. 13, and the marginal note in the Auth. 
Vers.), and “doeth all things in number and measure 
and weizht” (Wisdom xi. 20). Number is expres- 
sive of order, symmetry, proportion, and relativity. 
1 is the symbol of unity or oneness, 2 of antithesis 
and polarity, 3 of synthesis, of the uncreated Divini- 
ty, the holy Trinity (compare the Mosaic benediction, 
Numb. vi. 24-26, the Trisagion, Isa. vi. 3, the bap- 
tismal formula, the apostolic benediction), 4 of hu- 
marnity ov the created world as the revelation of God 
‘think of the four corners of the earth, the four sea- 
sons, the four points of the compass, the four ele- 
ments, the four Gospels). From this may be ex- 


of 12 or 3x4. Seven, being the union of 8 and 4, 
is the signature of the relation of God to the world, 
or the covenant (the Hebrew word for seven, S23, 
signifies also an oath, Gen. xxi. 81; xxvi. 83, and the 
verb S20, to swear, “since seven,” as Gesenius ex- 
plains, “‘ was a sacred number, and oaths were con- 
firmed either by seven victims offered in sacrifice, 
Gen. xxi. 28, or by seven witnesses and pledges”), 
Seven figures very conspicuously in Scripture from 
the first institution of the sabbath in paradise to the 
seven churches, seven angels, seven Spirits, etc., of 
the Apocalypse. Creuzer observes (Synbolck, vol. 
ii. 161): “The universal sanctity of the number 
seven was fully acknowledged even by the ancients 
in all its bearings.” Twelve, being the product of 3 
and 4, symbolizes, from the twelve patriarchs and 
twelve tribes down to the twelve foundations and 
twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, the indwell- 
ing of God in the human family, or the interpene 
tration of the world by the Divinity. Ten is the 
number of harmony and completeness, as in the ten 
commandments. 

This whole subject has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, with especial reference to the Tabernacle 
where the numbers 3, 4, 10, 5, 7, and 12 control the 
whole structure, by Dr. Cur. W. F. Baur in his able 
and learned work: Die Symbolik des Afosaischen 
Cultus, Heidelberg, 1887, vol. i, p. 128-233, and 
also by H. Kurtz in the Theol, Studien und Kritiken 
for 1844, p. 315-370. Of English divines FarrBairy 
(Typology of Scriptures, 2d ed., 1854, vol. ii., 87 sq. 
adopts Bahr’s view, as far as the number ten is con 
cerned; Trency (Epistles to the Seven Churches, p 
83-91 of the Am. ed. of 1861); Worpswortn (Com, 
on Matt. x. 2) with regard to 7, 3, and 4; M. Wits: 
The Sumbolical Numbera of Scrip'wre, Edinb. 1868, 
The work of Dr. M. Manan: Palmoni; or the Nuc 


* (Comp. the dvlineation of the leading apostles, Peter, 
John, Paul. and James, in Schatf's History of the Aposiolig 
Church, p. 437 8qq.) 
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on eet a= ad 


merals of Scripture a Proof of Inspiration, New | over His people and over the world.—What we have 
York, 1863 (based in great part upon Browne's Ordo | learned in the school of the Lord must be exhibited 


Seculorum, but ignoring Bahr), does not discuss, as 
one might infer from the title, the symbolic import 
of Scripture numbers, but more the rflation of num- 
bers to events and the coincidences of periods.— 
P.S. 

: It is a remarkable fact, that Christ construct- 
ed His apastolate on the basis of natural relationship 
and of mental affinity. Seven of the Apostles were 
brothers; viz, Peter and Andrew; James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee (probably cousins of the Lord; 
see Wiescler, in the Studien u. Kritiken for 1840, p. 
648, and Winer, art. Sulome); the song of Alpheus 
—James the Younger, Judas Lebbeus, and Simon 
Zelotes (the cousins [%] and adoptive brothers of the 
Lord, commonly called His brethren), Then we 
read of the friendship subsisting between Philip and 
Bartholomew; Andrew, John, and Peter. Finally, 
the three last-mentioned Apostles, and perhaps sume 
of the others also, had been disciples of John. 

4. The sending forth of the disciples by two and 
two, indicates that none of them by himself was a 
suiticient representative of the fulness of Christ, and 
that each supplemented the other, both in the way 
of limitation and enlargement. This state of matters 
ceascd after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, when 
the disciples became Apostles in the full sense of the 
term, 

5. We shall speak in another place of the breach 
formed among the Apostles by the apostacy of Judas, 
of the election of Matthias in his place, and of the 
calling of the Apostle Paul 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the Lord converts His chosen disciples into 
Apostles.—How He makes His redeemed fellow- 
workers in His work of redemption.—How the love 
and compassion of Christ branches out, and spreads 


in our life, activity, and teaching.—The call to the 
work of Evangelists: 1. What it implies; 2. how it 
presupposes one great calling; 8. how it includes 
many calls.—The calling of the disciples a bestowal 
of authority upon them by the Lord.—What power 
do you, who profess to hold the apostolic office, dis 
play: to cast out unclean spirits, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease among 
the people ?—The apostolic office must appear in 
spiritual power, which, under God, will awaken souls 
to newness of life.-—The twelve Apostles as repre 
senting the great features of the kingdom of God: 1, 
The great features of the destiny of Israel; 2. of the 
fulness in Christ; 8. of the Church; 4. of the king- 
dom of heaven in its perfectness—The apostolie 
name a type of the new name which Christians are 
to obtain.—How personal character comes out ard 
becomes transformed in the kingdom of God, to the 
glory of the Father and of Christ.—How all friend- 
ship and relationship should be subservient to the 
kingdom of God.—The calling of fishermen and pub- 
licans to the apostolic office an evidence of the glory 
of Christianity.—Judas, or the dangers of eccleziasti- 
cal office. —Even Judas must, for the time being, be 
acknowledged as an Apostle of the Lord. 

Slarke :—Osiander: Let us not attempt to do 
everything ourselves, without assistance.—Majvs: 
Those who are sent into the Lord’s vineyard must be 
properly furnished for the work.—JSidl. Wurt.: We 
must not be offended at the humble origin and the 
poor appearance of preachers. 

Lisco:—Judas ; or, even the Church of God is not 
absolutely pure.—The Apostles had personally seen 
the Lord, were called directly by Him, accredited their 
witness by miracles, were not bound to one congregae 
tion, and preached the word of God without error, 

Heubner :—This mission was at the same time a 
trial of their teaching. 


2. The Mission, the Message, and the promised Support. Cx. X. 5-10. 


5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying, Go not into the way 

6 of the Gentiles,’ and into any [a] city of the Samaritans enter ye not: But go rather 

7 to the lost sheep of the house of Isracl. And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom 

8 of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead,® cast out devils: 

9 freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, in 

10 your purses [girdles]*; Nor scrip [bag] for your journey, neither [nor] two coats, 
neither [nor] shoes,‘ nor yet staves [a staff]*: for the workman is worthy of his meat.‘ 


1 Ver. 5.—[Eis d54y éSvav uh ameASnre. Ewald: Hin eu Heiden atehet nicht; Lange: Gehet nicht alerarta 
auf die Strasse der Heiden; Campbell, Norton: Go not aay to Gentiles; Conant: Go not away to Gentiles (omitting 
the article); the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: Go not into the way to the Gentiles; 63s dQywy = Heridenweg, t.¢, way 
to the heathen.—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. §.--The words: vexpows éyeipere are wanting in Codd. E., F., K., L., M., eto., in many transl., and fathers, and 
bence omitted by Scholz and Tisehendorf. But they are supported by the important Codd. B., C.. D. (and Cod. Sinait.} 
end old versions, and the omission may be easily explained from the fact that no raising of the dead oecurred on this first 
mission. Griesbach and Lachinann [also Alford in the fourth edition] give the words after Yepawevere. [This is the 
proper order of the oldest MSS. including the Cod. Sinalt., and hence Lange correctly translates: Heal lke sick. raise the 
Wead, cleanse the lepers, ete, So also Dr. Conant, and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union —P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 9.—[Eis tas (avas; Lange: (titel (-taschen).) 

4 Ver. 10.—[More literally: sandal, brodjuata. But Lange retains the more popular: Schwvhe.) 

Ver 10.—[Dr. Conant: “The Received Text, after Stephens’ 8d ed. of 1550, has correctly pa8dov In the sing.. as te 
eur sernucular ver-ion from Wiclif’s to the Bishops’ Bible. King James‘ revisers, following the falee reading of the Come 
plutensian and of Btephe. s’ first and second editions, cive the plural; staves; perhaps to avoid an imayir ary discrepancy 
with Mark v.&° Dr Lange adopts the singular.— P. 8,] 


CHAP. X. 5-10. 
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¢ Ver. 10.—{Lange: Unterhalt, sustenance; Conant: léving. The Greek Tpop7 includes al! that Is necessary for sup 


port or sustenance of life.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


The instruction to the Apostles is contained in 
vers, 5-42. The parallel passages are in the ninth, 
tenth, and twelfth chaps. of Luke. As Matthew 
wag an eyewitness, we have sufficient guarantee 
for the accuracy of the instructions as reported by 
him. 

Ver. 5. The way of the Gentiles ;—i. ¢., fo the 
Gentiles, or into Gentile territory. This with special 
reference to their own condition, and to the circum- 
stance that they were to take the road toward Jeru- 
salem, as appears from the following clause. 

Into any city of the Samaritans.—Samaria 
lav on their was from Galilee to Judea. The Lord 
does not prohibit their passing through Samaria, but 
only their settling for evangelistic purposes, for which 
he time had not yet arrived. This passage, with its 
injunction, not to the Gentiles, nor to the Samaritans, 
but to the Jews, contrasts with the command after 
His resurrection: “Ye shall be witnesses unto Me 
both in Jerusaletn, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” The Lord 
assivns to the Samaritans a position intermediate be- 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles, which is fully borne 
out by their history. They had greater claim on the 

ospel than the Gentiles, but less than the Jews, 
his seeins to imply (what Hengstenberg denies) that 
they were a mixed race, whose relizion consisted of 
@ combination of Jewish and heathen elements. The 
Qamaritans were the descendants of the heathen col- 
onists (Gerlach : Phoenicians and Syrians ¥) whom 
Ghalmaneser sent into the country after the deporta- 
tion of the Ten Tribesinto Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 24), 
and of the remnant of Israclites left behind, with 
*lom they intermarried. When the Jews returned 
from the Babylonish captivity, they prevented the 
Samaritans from taking part in rebuilding the tem- 
ple. Accordingly, the latter reared, under Sanbuallat 
and Manassech (Neh. xiii, 28), a sanctuary of their 
own, on Mount Gerizim, which was destroyed by 
Hyrcanus, 199 p.c. The place, however, was re- 
carded sacred, and prayer was offered there. The 
i. treated the Samaritans as heretics (not abso- 
lutely as heathens). Their enmity was, perhaps, 
partly accounted for by the conduct of the Samari- 
tans, who neither consistently espoused the cause of 
Judaism nor that of heathenism. This led to bitter 
hatred and jealousy between these neighboring pop- 
ulations. In later times, the Samaritans continued 


ee 


strict Mouotheists, cherished the hope of a coming | 


Mssiah, and adopted the Pentateuch as their author- 
ity in matters of faith, But even then heathen ele- 
ments appeared among them. See Acta viii. 

We must not overlook the difference between 
wh awéAOnre and uy eicé€AOnre. The con- 
versation between the Lord and the woman of Sama- 
ria, and His appearance in one of their cities, fully 
prowe that this was merely a provisional arrangement 
for the disciples. The Lord Himself generally acted 
on the principle of proceeding from the particular to 
the universal (Matt. xv. 24), since His kingdom had 
first to be founded and established in Israel. But 
withal, Heever prosecuted His great object of extend- 
ing His kingdom to the utmoat boundary of the earth. 
This temporary limitation to Israel was, however, the 
evod.tion necessary for the attainment of this object: 


Matt. vili. 11, ete. In the case of His lisciples, He 
strictly insisted on this methodical procedure: and 
the express prohibition in this instance shows how 
readily the opposite might have taken place, or, ir 
other words, how deeply they were already imbued 
with the spirit of eatholicity. Accordingly, it ig ab 
surd to urge that this prohibition is incompatible with 
John iv, (Strauss), or with Matt. xxviii, 19 (Gfrérer, 
Kostlin). Heubner: To have sent the disciples to the 
Gentiles and the Samaritans, would have been to close 
the way to the hearts of the Jews, A people had 
first to be gathered among them, for theirs were the 
calling and the promises, During Christ’s brief min- 
istry on earth, there was neither time nor room for 
going beyond the boundaries of Canaan. 

Ver. 8. Raise the dead.—“ The first instance 
in which the dead were raised by apostolic agency, 
occurs in the Book of Acts (ix. 36); but the Seven- 
ty reported on their return, that the evil spirits were 
subject to them, Luke x. 17.” Gerlach. 

Freely ye have received.—This refers both 
to their teaching, and to the miraculous help whick 
they were to bring. 

Ver. 9. In your purses, or rather girdles.—- 
The girdle of the upper garment served at the sama 
time as purse. In the East, the rich wear pockets 
in their dresses.—Neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass (copper, small coins; Vulg.: pecunia). A de 
scending climax, showing that even the least profit 
from their office was prohibited ; but implying nei- 
ther a vow of poverty nor of mendicancy, in the popish 
sense. They were to introduce the great principle, 
that the messengers of the gospel had claim on daily 
support and free hospitality. 

Ver. 10. The prohibition to provide themselves 
with two under garments, and to bestow care on tra 
velling shoes and travelling staves, may have been a 
symbolical mode of enjuining that they were rather 
to stay in one place, than to hurry from one to an- 
other,—in general, that they were to be lightly attir 
ed, and free of care. Perhaps the word trod }ua- 
7a means travelling shoes in the strict sense, as dis- 
tinguished from gavSadra. The vrodnua xotrop 
refers to the Roman calceus, According to Mark, 
they were not to put on two under garments, This 
is merely a stronger expression. But it may be re- 
garded as intended by way of explanation, that in that 
Gospel the messengers of Christ are directed to take 
a staff, and to be shod with sandals. This staff of 
which Mark speaks, is not to be understood as in op. 
position to several staves (hence, perhaps, the read- 
ing pdBdous, in several Codd.), but to a larger outfit 
for the journey. Hence the two accounts substantial- 
ly agree. They were not to concern themselves about 
the staff, far less to make a profit of it by their of- 
fice. 

F'or the workman ts worthy of his meat 
[living].—This serves as key to the preceding pag- 
sage. Their maintenance and their office were not to 
be severed. They were to trust to their office for 
their maintenance, and thcir maintenance was to be 
exclusively for their office (1 Cor. ix. 14; Gal. vi. 6), 
Olshausen rightly calls attention to the difference of 
times expressed in Luke xxii. 35. Among those whe 
Were prepared to receive the gospel, they required 
no provision for the future; not so among enemies, 
although in that case also anxious care was to be 
banished (see ver. 19), The laborer is Bésos, wor 
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thy,—indicating his personal value, of which he should ''5. the price (freely, in the love of Christ); 6. the 
be conscious with dignity, 4. ¢., with humility and | provision und the support.—The mission of the twelv« 


confidence 


VOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


The instructions which the Lord gave to His am- 


bassadors, were, in the first place, int? ¢ed for their 


first mission. But the terms are so pr-enant, the di- 
rections so deep in their bearing, and <o general in 
their application, that they may be taken as the type 
of all the commissions given by Christ vo His ser- 
vants. This remark applies, first, to the aim of their 
mission, viz., to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; 
4 ¢, in the first place, always to those who are 
most willing and prepared to receive the truth, as 
well as to the most necdy. Next, as to the negative 
direction about their way, we gather that we are not 
to reverse the Divine order and arrangement in preach- 
ing the gospel,—a rule which Paul invariably fol- 
lowed, Acts xvi. 6, 9. . Then, as to their commission. 
They are, (2) to preach : to announce that the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. (¢) To conficm their word, 
—l. by quickentng,—healing the sick, and even rais- 
ing the dead; 2. by purirying,—cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. The servants of Christ must always 
aim after these two effects in their activity.—Lastly, 
ag to their reward. Freely they receive, freely they 

ive. And yet there is no need for care, since the 
cia is worthy of support. The preaching of the 
gospel must never be degraded into an ordinary 
worldly employment; nor, on the other hand, should 
the evangelist be atraid or ashamed to accept of suf- 
ficient support from those to whom he preaches, and 
that according to their own mode of living. We are 
unfit fer building up the kingdom of heaven, or of 
Belt-sacrificing love, if we approach the work in a 
Bpirit of covctousness or of anxious care, distrusting 
the supplies of the Church. That this freedom from 
care does not exclude necessary provision, as indicat- 
ed by our circumstances and by those of the persons 
around us, nor the careful preservation of such pro- 
Vision, appears from the history of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude. In both these instances 
there was a small provision, and a larger one was 
preserved, Gerlach mentions the cloak of Paul as a 
cuse in point, 2 Tim. iv. 13. But this last circum- 
Btance also shows how free from all outward care the 
Apostles had been. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Christ sending forth His messengers : 1. The mes- 
angers; 2. the aim; 8. the way; 4. the message; 


Apostles, in its continnance to the end of the world 
—Fultilment of the prediction, “‘ How beautiful upor 
the mountains!” ete., Isa. lili. 7—How Divine wis 
dom orders the way of Divine love: 1. As need in 
creases, help enlarges; 2. through limitation to uub 
versality ; ; 3. from those who are most susceptible, te 
those who are less susceptible; 4, through the quicky 
ening of the people of God, to that of the worli— 
True and false separatism, as distinguished from true 
and false universali=m, in the spread of the taith.—Mis» 
sionary zeal must accommodate itself to right order, 
and move in the riyht direetion—How does the Lord 
indicate the manner in which to carry on His work ? 
1, By His word; 2. by the history of His kingdom 5 
3. by His spirit—The eternal obligation to carry the 
gospel to the Jews, as derived from the injunction to 
go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. —Svmbok 
ical meaning of the injunction: 1. To go to the lost; 
2. to the lost sheep; 3. to those on whom the hope 
of the Church rests.—The message of salvation: 1, 
An announcement of the kingdom of heaven by the 
word; 2. an exhibition of the word of God by deeds, 
—How the ambassadors of the Church must prove 
their Divine mission: 1. By healing the sick, not by 
torturing the whole; 2. by raising the dead, not by 
killing the living; 3. by cleansing the lepers (here 
tics), not by representing as heretics those who are 
pure; 4. by casting out devila, not by setting them 
free.—Frreelu ye have received, freely give : the fun- 
damental principle for the spread of the kingdom of 
God.—Freedom from care of the messengers of Je 
sus.—The pilgrims lightly attired, carrying in their 
hearts the treasures of heaven: 1. Outwardly, unbur- 
dened ; 2. inwardly, laden with the greatest riches, 
—The laborer is worthy of his hire; or, those who 
publish the gospel should live by the gospel. 

Starke :—The kingdom of Christ is not earthly, 
nor of this world, but consists of heavenly and svirit- 
ual treasures.—The oflice of the ministry is not a 
trade.— Gucanel -—What it is to have neither gold 
nor silver in our scrips, but to have them in our 
hearts.—A true minister of the gospel is not hinder 
ed by anything in his mission, but is ever ready 
to go.—Duty of the Church to maintain its minis- 
ters. ; 

Gerlach :—Disinterestedness one of the great 
characteristics of the servants of Christ—The grace 
of God is free, even though it be communicated by 
the instrumentality of man. 

Heubner :—Go nut whither inclination carries, 
but whither God sends you.—The gieed of Gehazi 
punished.—Ministers must not seck their own ease or 
advancement. 


8. Special Direction of the Apostles to pious households. Reception and Rejection, Cu. X. 11-18, 


there abide till ye go thence. 


your peace yeturn to you, 


And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy; and 
And when’ ye come 
And if the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it: 


info a [the, r7v] house, salire it, 
but if it be not worthy, let 


And whosoever shal] not receive you, nor hear your words, 
when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet. 


Verily IT say 


unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodora and Gomorrha in the ‘day of 


judgment, than for that city. 


CHAP. X. 11-18. 


18° 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 11. Inquire who in it is worthy.—A 
still further limitation. They were to go to the lost 
sheep of the house of Isracl, and to inquire who 
among them were worthy, 4. ¢., susceptible, or pious 
Israelites. This question could only be answered ac- 
cording to objective marks, as the Searcher of hearts 
alone knew their state and disposition. 

And there abide.— Continuance in a place, the 
furmation of a centre, 80 to speak, in opposition to 
transient and broken activity. 

Ver. 12. And when ye come into the house 
—i, e., the house of him who is worthy (Meyer)}—sa- 
lute it.—The common Eastern salutation had in this 
instance a twofold meaning ;—1. being an offer of 
spiritual fellowship in the peace which they bring to 
the worthy; 2. being addressed to the whole house- 
hold, for the sake of the worthy person who was at 
the head of it. 

And if the house be worthy.—Not of your 
salutation (Fritzsche), but of your abiding (Meyer). 
—Let your peace come upon it.—The Lord Him- 
self ratifies by His peace, their salutation of peace. 
—Let your peace return to you ;—1. ¢,, it shall 
be taken from that household, and returned to you. 
That household itself shall become poorer, but the 
disciples shall be all the richer and more joyous. But 
the expression also indicates that no further fellow- 
ship should be held with such households, Isa. lv. 11. 

Ver. 14. And whosoever.—The word, whoso- 
ever, refers to persons who were worthy, as being the 
representatives of worthy households and towns, 
The meaning, however, is not, that on the first fail- 
ure they were to avoid a house or a town, but, that 
if they were personally not received, they should 
leave first the houschold, and then the town. Of 
course, even the first failure would appear ominous, 
as the disciples had previously made the necessary 
inquiries. “ Zo shake off the dust of the feet,—a sign 
of contempt, as in the case of the heathen. The Jews 
taught, pudverem terre cthnice ex contactu inguinare. 
Lizhtfuot, Hore, 351. Mishna, Surenhusius vi. Wet- 
stein, comp. Acts xiii. 21.” Meyer. But the action 
must be regarded rather as symbolical of complete 
cessation of all fellowship, of renunciation of all in- 
fluence, and hence as an announcement of impending 
judgment, but not as a mark of contempt. The ex- 
planations of de Wette—“ have nothing to do with 
them,” and of Ewald—‘ calmly, as if nothing had 
happened,” fall far short of the import of the pas- 


e. 

me 15. The land of Sodom ;—i. ¢., the in- 
tabitants of those doomed cities. The higher the 
spiritual offer rejected, the greater their sin. In So- 
dom, only the weak testimony of Lot had been heard ; 
but to reject the Evangelists, marked the climax of 
guilt (Matt. xi. 20; Luke xii, 47).—Unbelief is a sec- 
ond iall (John iii. 36). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. These directions of the Lord imply a telling 
argument against extreme individualism, and for the 
extension of the gospel blessings over whole house- 
holds. The Lord sends His disciples to worthy heads 
of families, and, through them, to their whole house- 
holds. On account of the worthiness of the head of 
the family, the whole household is generally received 
imto apiritual fellowship, And although there may 


be divisions in the house with reference to Christ 
ver. 35, even these prove that, in itself and in its nw 
ture, the family must be regarded as a spiritual unit 
Nowhere do we meet in such cases with a distinction 
of believing and indifferent persons, but only with 
that of believing and unbelieving ; it is not majors 01 
minors, but friends or foes of Jesus. The latter bieak 
up the natural unity and fellowship of the family, 
Thus the proto-evangel was destined for the house of 
Adam ; the ark contained the household of Noah (al- 
though Ham formed one of them); the promise was 
to Abraham and his household ; and circumcision 
was the bond of unity for the house of Israel. Simi- 
larly, the Apostles planted the Church in believing 
families (Acts x.; xvi; 1 Cor. i. 26). The question, 
wheth> = ‘*ury «© .¢m@aren were baptized or nof, - 
is comparatively of littke importance. The Anabap- 
tist principle overlooks the Divine institution of the 
family, and its import in the Church, the interchange 
between spiritual and natural communion, and the 
idea of extended personality, the germ of the Church, 
which every apostolic household formed (1 Cor. vii 


2. First rule : To inquire for those who are wor 
thy (not to go by haphazard). Second rule: To 
salute a worthy household—to receive them into the 
fellowship of evangelical peace., Promise; comfort. 
Third rule: To break off fellowship, and to announce 
judgment, in case they were not received. Yet not 
rashly. It is said, “ Whosoever shall not reccive 
you ” (i. e., decided rejection), ‘‘ nor hear your words ” 
(where this also is decided), then only, ete.—Hene 
either the baptism of the Spirit or that of fire [o 
judgment]. One of the two must come, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


First object of interest to the messengers of Christ 
when entering a cify or town.—Apostolical inquiry 
for the best lodgings.—We may learn even from un 
believers who are the pious.—Who is worthy of 
Christ’s message of peace ?—How Christ has convert- 
ed the common salutation into an evangelical mes- 
sage of peace.—“ There abide till ye go thence.” — 
The disciples sent to the family.—To salute the 
house, means to receive it into fellowship.—The salu- 
tation of the disciples is the blessing of the Master.— 
The gracious house.—Your peace shall return to you: 
1, Unbelevers will not keep it; 2. it will be added 
to the believing messengers: they shall not be cast 
down, but encouraged.—To shake off the dust of the 
feet, as the expression of solemn separation: 1. An 
expression of calmness, of freedom, and of purity ; 2. 
of being innocent of the judgment which shall befall 
the unbelievers; 8. of the cessation of fellowship ; 4. 
the last scrmon, a threatening of judgment.—The re 
jection of the gospel: the judgment.—Solemn im- 
port of hours and days of grace.—Different degrees 
of guilt and of judgment. 

Starke :— Quesnel : Ministers should love to take 
up their abode with pious people.—Afajus: The 
treasures of the gospel must not be forced upun ped- 
ple.—Osiander : Contempt of the gospel destroy 
realms and countries, and plunges them into ever 
lasting misery. 

Lisco :—They were to remain satisfied with the 
house in which they were, and not to leave it merely 
for the sake of more ease and comfort in another.— 
They were not to intrude themselves. 

Gerlach :-—Y our peace will return to you: a.com 
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fort for the laborers in the vinevard.—Dust off the 
feet. Luther: Ye shall take nothing at all from 
them, that they may know that you had sought not 
your own advantave, but their salvation. 

Heubner :—God has His children in every place. 


—We must scek them out.—Pious people soon find 
out each other.—Ministers must appeal to the sym 
pathies of those who are susceptible.—Christ regards 
the rejection of His disciples as that of His own word 
and person. 


4. Trials waiting the Messengers of Jesus. “Among wolves.” Cu. X. 16-18. 


16 Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise aa 


17 serpents, and harmless [simple]" as doves 


. But beware of men: for they will deliver 


you up to the councils [ovvedpa, spiritual tribunals], and they will scourge you in their 
18 synagogues [as supposed heretics]; And ye shall be brought befure governors and kings 
[secular tribunals]? for my sake, for a testimony [japrrprov] against [to] them and the 


Gentiles [adruts KQL TULS eGveow]. 


1 Ver, 16.—['Axépaiol, etym. (from Kepavvuut and @ privativum) unmixed, simple, pure So Meyer after the Etym- 
Mag.: 6 nh Kexpauevos Kanuls, GAA’ arAous Kal amwoimiAvs. Comp. Rom. xvi, 19; Phil. ff. 15. Lanye: ohne Fulach, 
ana in parenthesis, argloa, rein, Bengel, however, in loc., explains axepatol, “ sine cornu, ungula, dente, aculeo: innoail 


active, utqie adeo etiam passive."—P. 8.) 


2 Ver. 18.—-[The proper order after the Greek, as observed in Lange's German version, would require this change 
“But also before govegnors and kings shall ye be brought,” Kai émi ryenovas 5€ nal Bacirels axdnrerde.—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 16. Behold, Isend you forth.—We note the 
gradation by which Christ prepares His disciples tor 
persecution. 1. They were not to expect enrichment, 
but to obtain subsistence; 2. they were to expect re- 
jection; they were to anticipate that even terrible 
persecutions would befall them. This, however, only 
atter He had announced the judgment impending over 
unhelievers. “ Behold, I send you.” The Lord rap- 
idiy passes to the painful experience awaiting them. 
“The emphasis rests on éyw: I am He who sends 
you into such dangerous circumstances.” Meyer. 
But the expression also impli¢s the gracious protec- 
tion which would attend them (Theophylact, Beza, 
Bencgel). 

In the midst of wolves: ¢v uéaow, note/s, 
into, etc.*—The disciples are not sent to the wolves 
as such, but in the midst of wolves, in order to seek 
out those who would receive the kingdom. The meck- 
est and most defenceless messengers of peace are 
commissioned to execute their work among the most 
furious, powerful, and, as it would appear to man, 
unconqucrable opponents of the truth. Even at this 
early stage, Christ opens to thcir view the sufferings 
which awaited them as Apostles, that so they might 
courageously, and yet carefully, go forth into the 
world. Sheep in the midst of wolves are to all hu- 
man appearance wholly lost ;—what, then, were they 
to do? The wolves here signify not only cunning, 
but also malignant disposition and hatred of truth and 
of Christ; for it is the favorite chase of wolves to 
break into a herd of sheep. But here the old story 

reversed: a few sheep invade the territory of 
wolves. 

In the midst of these wolves, the sheep were, 80 to 


* (So also Bengel, Gnomon tn loc. : “év péou, in me- 
deo: non tn medium, Tam estis inter lupos.” Maldonatus, 
on the contrary, confounds the two prepositions here: “Jn 

’ = “Y 
medium, éy pro eis, sicut Hebraice 2 pro dN, a RS . 
—P. 5.) a 


speak, to become transformed into serpents and doves ; 
i. e., to deport themselves with the wisdom of ser 
pents, and the simplicity or harmlessness of doves, 
In virtue of the former quality, they would be able 
to avoid persecution without incurring guilt; in vir- 
tue of the latter, to encounter persecution without 
compromising their principles. These qualities are 
opposed to each other; they never occur combined 
in nature, nor in the natural disposition of man. But 
the Spirit of Christ combines in higher unity these 
natural antagonisms. The serpent slips innumerable 
times from the hand of the pursuer, and the dove docs 
not settle in any unclean place,—it approaches him 
who is gentle, and will never do harm to the persecu- 
tor; its safety lies in flying upward. Lastly, the dove 
is a symbol of the soul rising in prayer and faith, 
and ultimately rising above death and the grave.* 

Ver. 17, But beware of men.—In order to oo- 
cupy a right position with reference to persecutors, 
you must beware of men generally, whose weakness 
trequently degenerates into treachery.—The coun- 
cila, or Sanhedrim, were the spiritual judicatories 
connected with the synagogues of the country, where 
the sentence of scourging pronounced upon heretics 
was executed. (Comp. Winer [and W. Smith], sub 
Synagogues.) 

Ver. 18. But also before governors and 
kings.—A gradation. They are to be brought not 
only before spiritual, but also before secular judges, 
as if they were common criminals. The nyeucves, 
governors, were the provincial authorities, consisting 
of the Propretors, the Proconsuls, and the Procura- 
tors. The term digs embraces the rulers of Pales- 
tine, of other countries, and of the Roman Empire, 
In short, the passage applies to all civil magistrates 
and rulers. 

For a testimony.—These trials will result in a 


* (Wordsworth, quoting from Hilary and Jerome: “It fe 
said that the serpent shows his wisudem in guardiag his head 
whatever other part of -hls body is struck. So let us be 
ready to sacrifice anything but our fuith; ov, let as gua. 
our head, Christ? The innocence of the dove, says Je rorae 
is shown in likeness tu the Holy Ghost.—P. 5.] 


CHAP. X. 19, 20. 


aa 


tetinxay of the Lord, their martyrdom being the 
highest spiritual confirmation of the Gospel both to 
the Jews and to the Gentiles, Such was the final ob- 
ject of these persecutions, applying, as Meyer right- 
ly sugvests, to their testimony both before secular and 
epiritual judges. We also agree with Him in referring 
the word avrois to the Jews, and not the govern- 
ors and kings, who were themselves the Gentiles. Ac- 
eoringlr, we have the following succession—first, mar- 
fyrdom to the Jews, then to the Gentiles. The Jews 
are here the representatives of all the later sufferings 
af the Christians, as, indeed, the Judaizing spirit in 
the Mid:lle Ages was the real cause of the persecu- 
tions of believers during that period. Meyer rejects 
the explanation eis fAeyxov avtwy, proposed by Chry- 
eostom. But we must bear in mind that the frcyxos 
ia the effect of the waprupiov,—to the one, to repent- 
ance; and to the others, who hardened themselves, 
to judgment. 


. DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The Lord here sets before us the essential 
characteristics of true martyrdom, by which we may 
judge every martyrdom which has taken place. One 
inference at least is plain, viz. that martyrdom can- 
not be avoided by any exercise of wisdom or caution. 
Such, then, is the certain prospect opened to faithful 
Witnesses. But the object of their sufferings is cor- 
respondinely glorious. Their martyrdom was to serve 
to Jews and Gentiles as the final confirmation of the 
gospel, and hence to manifest its highest effects. 

2. The Sanhedrims, or spiritual tribunals, wheth- 
er composed of great or of small bierarchs, have al- 
_ Ways been in the van in the persecution of evangel- 

ists, (The theologians of Jena, in 1561, were wont 
to say of the Lutheran consistories, that in Rome 
there was only one Pope, but in Weimar, nine!) 
Then come the synagogues, or the historical religious 
assuciatiuns, At last, the act of real treason ensues, 
when spiritual matters are handed over to secular 
_ judges (according to the hypocritical principle: ec- 
clexia non sitit sanguinem), and governors and kings, 
incited by a furious rabble, become persecutors of 
the truth, What then? Beware of men: of men 
in their inhuman human passions. 
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8. What Christ here predicted to His disciples 
(including Judas), He Himself first experienced. 

4, A life-picture of fanaticism in the people. Ver 
21 follows a. life-picture of fanaticism in the fany 
ily. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ sends His witnesses as sheep in the midw# 
of wolves: 1. Apparent hopelessness of the mission 
(sheep, wolves); 2. the miraculous deliverance (like 
serpents, like doves).—How the councils of the Jews 
and the scourging in the synagogues were re-enacted 
in the Middle Ages (the Inquisition, torture, Cru- 
sades).—Martyrdom, as predicted by the Lord: 1. 
Its development; 2. its certainty; 38. its glorious 
aim.—The contrast between martyrdom and fanatt 
cism.— All fanaticism is unchristian, and becomes at 
last antichristian, even where it professes to defend 
the cause of Christ. 

Starke :—The cross, not outward prosperity, the 
sign of the true Church.—Gerhard : Sit serpentinua 
oculus in corde columbino.—Even to this day, the 
witnesses of Christ are charged with sedition and 
heresy.— Quesnel : A minister must not be afraid to 
tell the truth even to kings.*—W hat comfort in per. 
secutions, that we suffer for Christ’s sake! . 

Gossner :—Patience under persecuiiou for Christ’s 
sake is the greatest mark of true discipleship, great- 
ereven than miracles, It is itself the greatest mires 
acle. The devil may imitate miracles, but he cannot 
inspire patience. 

Heubner :—In a certain sense, this applies to all 
Christians : they are in this world as sheep in the 
midst of wolves.—The people of God ever cherish 
kindly, trustful, and affectionate feelings; but are 
met on every side by malice.—Christiaus who are 
innocently condemned by worldly tribunals, mey feel 
themselves infinitely superior to them: time shall he 
when they will be the judges of their accnsers,— God 
often 8o disposes it, that preachers of riyhtcousness 
who otherwise would not have access to princes, should 


be brought before them in bonds. 


* (Quesnel adds what Starke and Lange omit: “dut arith 
abundance of prudence (with the wisdom of the serpent) 
He who tlatters them, makes himself an accumplice of their 
sins."—P. 3.) 


5. Care about their Defence. 


19 


On. X. 19, 20. 


But when they deliver you up,’ take no [anxious]* thought how or what ye shall 


speak: for® it shall be given you in that same hour [in that hour] what ye shall speak. 
20 For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you. 


3 Ver. 19.—{Dr. Lange reads with Codd. B., E., Sinait, ete, and Lachmann tapadq@aty, tradiderint, instead «f 


wapa2tideaiy, tradent,—P. 8.] 
9 Ver. 19.--[M 7? MEPIUYTIT NTE. 


Comp. the exegetical note on chap. vi. 25, p. 133, and the remark of Matponatvs in 


ne, s * Non amuein preecedentem meditationem retat; sed eam qua difidentiam dicing prociventio et opis habeat, 
quwque nimio mau ac aollicitudine liberam Evangelit pradicationem impediat” Brxerus © Una, non cur stdé, 


@urda sit. Now emia preaparatio ex eo nohix prohibetur, 


1 Tim. iv. 15; coll. Luc. xxf. 14; 1 Cor. xiv. 26.°—P. 8.] 


8 Ver. 19.—Some Codd, D., L, al, omit the words from d5uGjueTas to AaAnoerte, probably misled by tae similarity 


ef sound with the preceding. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver.19. How or what.—The form and the sub- 
stance; x@s 4 7/.—We might have expected that 


the latter would have been first mentioned ; but, in 
planning an address, the first cure is always about 
the form. [Bengel: “Ubi ro guid obtizgit. 73 quo 
modo non deest. . . Spiritus non loquitur sine ver 
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bis. Dabo vobis os a sapientiam, Luc. xxi. 15."— 
P. S.J 


ome 


‘the full development of the deepest spiritual motives 


and views, The Lord presents these future eve1 ts 


Ver. 20. [It is not ye that speak, but the as immediately impending, because the conduct cf 


Spirit of your Father, etc.—An indirect argu- 
ment for the inspiration of the apostolic writings, 
For if the Holy Spirit suggested their oral testimony 
of Christ, He filled them still more in the act of writ- 
Ing, since books are permanent, and can be read by 
all, Comp, John xv. 26, 27.—Your Father.—It 
is remarkable that our Lord never says our Father, 
except in the Lord’s Prayer, which He taught His 
disciples, but My Father, or your Father; for He is 
the eternal and gnly begotten Son of the Father, we 
Psy by adoption through faith in Him.— 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Incaptivity, a person would naturally feel anx- 
ious how to defend himself, especially if he were to 
appear before the great, the learned, or the powerful 
of this world. The desire to speak well would be all 
the stronger, that they were deeply conscious of their 
innocence, and hence felt no concern on that point. 
But Christ knew better than any other how studied 
eloquence restrains and obstructs, perhaps even sup- 
presses, the warm outgushings of the heart; how 
anxiety to hit upon the right word may suppress the 
faith trom which alone that right word can flow ; and 
how deep spiritual lite quickens and calls into being 
appropriate exercises of the mind, so that, in every 
situation of lite, we shall find both the right thought 
and the right word, Compare the spce ech of Paul 
against Tertullus in Acts xxiv. 

2. Lt shall be given you. This is further explain- 
ed by, “for u is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Fa ther.” The contrast is absolute, and so is 
the doctrine of inspiration which results from it. All 
personal anxiety must disappear in the anticipation 
of the Spirit of the Father, who overrules all the 
events of life, and can not only fill His people with 
jey and peace, but clevate them to moral heroism. 
But when we say that all self and self-seeking are 
completely to cease, we do not mean that our intellee- 
tual faculties are to be overpowered and bound by a 
foreizn influence (as in Montanism), but only that 
they are to be set free from all lower motives, and to 
be spiritually raised and quickened. Hence the in- 
Bpiration promised will be of a moral rather than of 
a psychical character. For the removal of all self- 
ishness and self-seeking implica, at the same time, 


the disciples, when imprisoned, depends on their gem 
eral relationship to the Father, which had already 
commenced at that time. Comp. Calvin’s reply to the 
contessors of the gospel imprisoned at Paris, in Hen 
ry’s Calvin, i. 467, 

8. The inference of the inspiration of Scripture, 
derived from this and similar passages, is quite legit- 
imate. Only, that the great point in inspiration is the 
v1, to which the was is quite subordinate. Hence, io 
the promise given, we read only of the 7[, not of the 
was, Similarly, the promise is simply 306;ceras vl 
AaAfoere, NOt AudAfonre. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The prohibition of carefulness about answering 
before councils, in its relation to the general prohibi- 
tion of carcfulness, Matt. vi. 84.—Carefulness may re- 
appear, even in the Christian life, in the guise of 
piety, or in that of official zeal._—Take no thought for 
the how and the what, and the what shall supply the 
how.—Carefulness about rhetorical ormaments,* in 
its dangers: 1. It springs from anxicty, and restrains 
the spiritual life; 2. it manifests itself by excitement 
and excess, and adulterates the spiritual life; 8. it 
leads to weariness or self-secking, and desfroys the 
‘spiritual lite.—The putting aside of every false prep- 
aration, as giving place to true preparation: prayer, 
meditation, and inward conflict (oratio, meditatio, ten 
tatio). For tt w not you, etc. 1. An instruction as 
to the inspiration of the word by the Spirit of God; 
2. an admonition not to put in our own word; 3. a 
promise that the Lord will speak by us—When the 
orator has wholly disappeared, the True Orator shall 
appear. 

Heubner :—Consciousness of innocence, and of 
the goodness of the cause in which we are engaged, 
is the best defence.-—A Christian will leave his de 
fence to God.—A Christian must not shape his own 
course, but leave himself to the guidance of God ; 
there should always be quietness and Sabbath-rest i in 
his soul.—The Holy Ghost the Comtorter of the sim- 
ple-—Proper sermons are they which are given by 
the Holy Ghost, not DOR which are artificially con 
structed. 


*(In German: Gelatliche Schénrednereé, for which 
know no Eny.ish equivalent.—P. 5.) 


6. Severity of the impending Persecution, to the extent of breaking the bonds of Natural Relationship. Greab 
ness of the Persecution, its-measure, and glorious end, Cu. X. 21, 22. 


21 And the brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and the father the child :* 
and the children shall rise up against thecr parents,’ and cause them to be put to death, 
22 And ye shall be hated of [by] all men® for my name’s sake: but he that endureth t 


the end shall be saved. 


1 Ver, 21.—[Dr. Conant omits the art. as in Greek, and renders: “ And hrother acill (for shall deliver un hrother te 
death, wid futher child” But the latter clause shows that it will not do in English. The N. T. of the Ain. Bible Unlog 
bas restored the article before every noun, Lange also gives the arL—P.5 

$ Ver, 21.—j Here where the a is used, it is better to omit the art.: children will rise up ugatines parents 
Vexva Emi yovess. So Conant, N. T. of the A. B. U.. Lange (Kinder gegen Eitern).—P. 8.) 

® Ver. 32 —[The interpulated men of the C, V. is quite unnecessary.—P, 8.) 


co. anaes | 


‘CHAP. X. 23. 


ag 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 21. Willrise up, éwavacrhcovtrat.— 
The verb means insurrection in the strictest sense,— 
heing in this case equally directed against parental 
authority and the Spirit of Christ. This inward re- 
bellion leads to the corresponding outward sin of 
parricide, either by delivering up parents to the ma- 
. gistrates, or by inciting fanatical vengeance. Again, 
the brother and the father show their hatred to their 
brother or child by the wapaS:dévai, or delivering 
them up to death—a term which also implies treason 
and vileness. 

Ver. 22. Ye shall be hated by all.—This 
strong expression (though without the article) indi- 
cates the generality of the hatred toward Christ. It 
will spread over the world like an infectious fever, or 
& pestilence, and furnish the material with which, on 
any given occasion, the fire of persecution may be lit 
up. 

F'or My name’s sake ;—1. ¢., purely on account 
of their Christian profession, and not on account of 
the personal blemishes and errors which may mingle 
with it. 

But he that endureth—viz., faithful to his pro- 
fession—to the end.—To the individual, the end is 
martyrdom by death, or else deliverance; to the 
Church as a whole, the end is the complete victory 
of its distinctive confession of Christ over the hatred 
of the world. In both these respects sufferings shall 
have an end. There are different interpretations of 
the expression eis 7+ éAos (the end of these suffer- 
meas; of lite; the destruction of Jerusalem, etc.).* 
—Shall be saved.—Here very emphatically, abso- 
lutcly cwA@HaceT ar. The end of this way is salva- 
tion (Luke xxi. 19), while every side-path leads to 
destruction. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


Christianity is based on a new spiritual relation- 
ship, and its effects—of love or of hatred—are much 
stronger and wider than the natural bonds which con- 
nect human society. Hence hatred of the gospel as- 
sumes a demoniac shape, and wickedly dissolves all 
the sacred bonds of nature. But even this fear- 
ful outburst must not shake the confidence of believ- 


*(“ Enduring to the end” {Is the proper evidence of the 
reality and solidity of the Christian profession, “drawing 
back unto perdition™ expases the want of foundation. It 
often oecurs fn connection with similar warnings, Matt. xxiv. 
13 (he that shall endure unto the end); 1 Cor. i. 8 (confirm 
yon unto the end); Hebr. iii. 6 (firm unto the end): fii. 14 
Niet unto the end); vi. 11: x. 23, 26-29; Rev. fi. 26 

who keepeth my works unto the end). The phrase has 
therefore obviously a universal applicability to all believers, 
and to the end of individual life (TeAos = finis rite) But 
this dovs not exclude a special reference to great future 
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ers in the holy Name whicn they profess. It only 
serves to convince them of the de,th of human con 
ruption. In the name of Christ they shall ultimately 
succeed in transforming fhe natural bonds which cons 
nect man to man, and by the love of Christ shall they 
overcome the hatred of the world. Not that Chris. 
tianity itself endangers the bonds of natural relation- 
ship, but that it becomes the innocent occasion of 
such hatred. But here also the name of Christ shall 
prevail, and a higher bond of unity shall biud togeth- 
er His own. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Hatred of Christ is necessarily murderous in its 
character,—1. because Christ is life; 2. because sin 
is real death.—The two great forms in which hatred 
of Christ appears, are betrayal and rebellion—Pro- 
fession of Christ revealing the deep ruin of the world, 
as apparent in the hatred of Jesus and His people. 
—The hatred and persecution of the gosnel an evi- 
dence of its power and loftiness.—Fauaucisn: L: its 
relation to faith: 1, It dissolves all the bonds of life 
and of love, but imputes the blame of it to faith; 2, 
it leads a man to acts of betrayal, of rebellion, and 
of murder, while he imagines that he is offering ser- 
vices-acceptable to God ; 3. it institutes a community 
of hatred in opposition to the commnunity of love, and 
mistakes the fire of hell fora sacred flame of hea 
ven; 4. it appears in the guise of religion, but for 
the purpose of banishing Christ and His religion from 
the earth.—Final preservation of all things in Christ, 
despite the enmity of the world, 1. The family and 
friendship shall be preserved, though dissolved in va- 
rious ways; 2. humanity, despite its enmity; 3. our 
own lite, although we surrender it.— But he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved.”—Faithfulness to 
the Lord the condition of safety. 

Starke :-—Therc is no hatred in the wrrld so great 
as that against Christ and His members.—The world 
imputes every evil to Christians, although itself is the 
sole cause of it.—God has put enmity between the 
seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent. 

disco :—In measure as these sufferings are pain- 
ful, the reward is glorious. 1. The sutterings: a 
persecution by our nearest relatives ; 5. general ha 
tred. 2. The reward: deliverance, blesscdness. 

Heubner :—It is evidence of the highest love te 
renounce love for the sake of Christ. 


epochs in a prephetical discour-e like this (comp. ver. 23), 
Hence TeAos may be referred direetly to the destruction of 
Jerusalem (comp. ver. 23 and xxiv. 13), and indirectly to the 
tinal judgment which was foreshadowed and typified by the 
former. So cwOnceTa, likewise, was literally fulfisled in 
the timely escape of the Christians from the doomed city by 
Divine admonition, and will be absolutely fulfilled in the 
everlasting salvation. Compare the prophetic discourses of 
the Saviour in ch. xxiv and Commentary.—P. 8.] 


¥. Might in -ursecution, the means of spreading Christianity, First warning and comfort. Cu. X. 28 


23 


; But when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another [the other, eés 
GdAqv]*? for verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone over the citics of Israel, 


‘tl 


the Son of man be come [shall have come]. 


het-yere es 720 
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9 Ver. 23.—Griesbach with many Codd. minuse.; els thy érépay, why ex tatrns bidxwow buas, 
BAAny. A later amplification, {Lachmann-reals: es tiv €T€pay, and puts the words from «&y to &AAny iy brack 


eta. Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth read simply : 
fore hAAny or Erep7r denotes 
aowe other city to fly to.—P. 8. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 23. For verily, auhnv ydp.—The ydp 
here is of the greatest impertanee. The flicht of an 
Apostle from a city where gencral persecution had 
arisen, Was in reality not flight, 
larger sphere of usefulness, ‘his duty may be de- 
duced from the fundamental principle formerly en- 
joined, of turning away from those who were hard- 
enced, and ack lressing themselves more and more to 
those who were impressible, —" Shake off the dust 
of your feet.” But, on the other hand, this alone 
must be the motive for their flight. Subordinate con- 
siderations (such as employment, hoine, ete.) must | 
not retain, nor fear of suffering drive them away. 
Their fight must be determined by concern for the | 
best means of spreading the name of Christ, that so 
the natural instinet of self-preservation may be trans- 
formed into a spiritual principle. 

Ye shall not have gone over, ended, finished, 
eae ted, ob pi redX€on7e.—Seareely equivalent 

& Ye shall not have been in all the cities.” Mey- 
a —" To bil ing them to Christian perfection.” Maldo- 
natus, Hoffmann, etc, The expression implies an 
active finishing of their mission. Hence the interpre- 
tation of Meyer is too narrow ; that of Maldonatus, 
too wide. The meaning is: ye shall have abundant 
room for your labors, 


Shall have come, A 67 .—1. Until the victory 


of the cause of Christ (Baumgarten-Crusiis) 5 2. to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Michaclis, etc.) ; 3. to 


the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit (Calvin and others); 
4, till help shall have been afforded by the Son of 
Man (Chrvsostem); 5. till the second coming of 
‘Christ (Meyer), But the commentators forget that 
the Apostles only preceded Christ, and that this pas- 
sire refers in ae first place to that particular mis- 
sion, Hence we explain it: till the Son of Man shall 
overtake you. (So also Heubner.) The expression 
is, however, also symbolical, and applies to the 
Church generally. In this sense, it points forward to 
the second coming of Christ; including at the same 
time the idea, that their apostolic labors in Judwa 
would be cut short by the judgment impending upon 
Jerusalem, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Having set before the disciples the sufferings 
and dancers of their work, the Lord now encourages 
and comforts them, The verse under consideration 
arnishes the first consolation, Their sufferings would 
be diminished trom the higher obligation incumbent 
on them to spread the gospel, whereby flight became 

sacred duty. 

2. “Rut what constitutes their highest comfort 

this respect, is the promise, that the witnesses of 
Christ shall always find new spheres of labor, and 
that the Lord shall ever follow them, both with the 
baptism of the Spirit and of grace, and with that of 
fre and of judement.”) The fundamental idea of 
this statement, so far as the kingdom of, heaven is 
concerned, is, that the work of Christ shall not be 


eis Thy BAANY. 
+ next city in order which had not yet been visited, and shows that there will be always 


but removal to a 


The Cod. Sinai: €répav. The cef. art be 


jeompleted by quiet and calm proercsa, until the last 
place and the last individual shall have been convert 
ed, but by great contests between light and c: erkoess, 
and amic ‘great catastruphes which shall usher in the 
| Judgment, 

3. If it be asked, how this direction can he recon 
| ciled with the journey of Jesus to Jerusalein, where, 
-as He knew, death awaited Him ; we reply, that Christ 

lett Galilee, where, from the hostility of the Jewish 
| priesthood, every door was shut against Him, and 
‘went to Jerusalem, where a multitude was prepared 
;toreecive Him, In His care for the people, the Mes 
'siah readily encenntered every danger, which, indeed, 
| required to be met in the accomplishment of His 
, work, He went to Keep the feast at Jerusalem, in 
| order to seck the lost sheep of the house of laracl i in 
the micst of wolves. This may serve to furnish a 
rule anda preecdent for our conduct under persecu- 
tion. If we are bound by promise, by duty, by our 
ministry, or by the prospect of carrying out our call 
ing, we must not flee from danger, nay, if necessary, 
go tomect it. But if these very motives point be 
yond the reach of danger, it is our duty to fice. To 
labor, is the object ; to sult r, only the means toward 
it. It was an crror of the Montanists to rezard the 
obligation to suffer as paramount to that of working. 
Thus Tertullian (De fuga in persecutione) disapprov cd 
of flight under any circumstances, and regarded this 
commandment only local and temporary. In this re 
spect, however the Apostle Paul, and, at later pe 
riods, St. Athanasius (Apologia pro , ruga sua), Lue 
ther (on the Wartburg), and Calvin [who fled twice 
from France, and was once expelled trom Geneva], 
may serve as our models, 

[Flicht in persecution, from selfish regard to per- 
sonal safety and comfort, is an act of cowardice and 
sin; but flight frem conscientious conviction of duty 
to God and to the Church, is right, and cormmanded 
by Christ, and sanctioned by the conduet of the Ayos- 
tles and martyrs (as Polyearp and Cyprian) The 
ancient Church rejected the fanatical and Montania. ie 
view of Tertullian, which condemned the flight in pe - 
secution without qualification, Augustine says, it 
minister may fice if his ficck is scattered by flight, oR 
if he can do more good by fleeing than by remaining 
(quandocumque plus ugiende qvam manendo jurare 
potest), Chrysostom thinks, we may flee, provided 
we do not thereby deny Christ, or endanger the faith 5 
otherwise, we must risk our lite for the sheep, which 
the hireling will not do, Mabtponatus ad loc. : “ Cum 
kvang lion ipsum, propter quod fugioulum non eat, 
postulat ut Jugianus, Jugiendum est. Tune fucere 
non metus, aed picias: non fugere non fortitulo, ted 
pertinacia est, Hac de causa D. Ponlurn Tugisse lage 
mus. Major gloria Dei et Evelesiee udilitus rigula 
nohis esse debet 5 cuin aut utr aque, aut alte rutra ut 
Sugicmus a nobis exigit, non frgere peecatum est? 
Worpsworth on pe uyeTe, ver. 25: “It wes @ 
question discussed in early times, whether fuga on 
perseeutione was wander any circumstances alluwcble, 
Tertullian (De foga in pereceutione) arzues that ouy 
Lord’s permission was only temporary; but this je 
coniravencd by St. Jerome (Cetal. Script. in Ze r-fuad 
lian), See also Gregory Nazian. (Orat. i. in Jidiarya. 
and the excellent directicns on the subject in St. Atha 


. 


a a | — 


CHAP. X. 24, 28. 


nasiua (Apol. de fuga sua, p. 258-266; ep. a La- 
pide). The answer seeras to be given in our Lord’s 
words: ‘The hireling fleeth because he is a hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep’ (John x. 13). ‘The 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep’ (John 
x. 11). Ifa person has a flock committed to his care, 
and that flock wil! be seattered or torn by wolves, if 
he flies, then he must not fly."-—Comp. Matt. xxiv. 
15-20; Phil, i. 20-25; 2 Tim, iv. 6-8; Acts viii. 1; 
hy. 25; xiv. 6; xv. 38; 2 Cor. xi. 335 and Schaffs 
History of the Christian Church, vol. i, p. 179.— 
P. S.J 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


In how far flight in persecution ia not only law- 
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tianity a flight, to the end of the world: 1. From city 
to city; 2. from country to country; 3. from world 
to world (from the old to the new).—Flight an act of 
faith: 1. An act of wisdom; 2. an act of sparing 
love; 3. an act of faithfulness; 4. an act of enduring 
hope.—The flight or the Church, its spread.—The 
flicht of the fearful and that of the couraveous.- 

When the disciples are expelled from a place, they 
are succecded by the judgments of the Lord.—The 
witnesses of Christ shall never want new spheres of 
usefulness, if they leave at the right time suck as 
have been closed to their labors.—Whether to ;tay 
or to go, must in every instance be learned from the 
Lord.—Whithersoever we go with the gospel, Christ 
will follow us.—The laborers of Christ shall neith- 
er want a field nor a blessing, till the Lord comes, 


ful, but duty.—When a Christian has to flee with his) [Similarly Wordsworth: the missionary work of the 


Master, he may likewise flee by himself.—Holy flight: 


1. Its motive; 2. its conduct; 3. its aim.—All Chris- 


Church will not cease till the second coming of Christ 
Comp. Matt. xxiv. 14.—P. 8.] 


8 Christ has suffered Persecution before His disciples, and they only suffer along with Him. Secona 
- Warning and comfort. Cu. X. 24, 25. 


24 


25 It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and the servant as his lord. 


The [A] disciple is not above Ais [the] master, nor the [a] servant above his lord. 


If 


they have cailed [surnamed]? the muster of the house Beelzebub [Beelzebul],? how 
mitch more shall they call* them of his household ? 


1 Ver, 25.—’E m excAecey, B., C.. {Cod. Sinait.] Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford, Wordsworth. Meyer regards the 


xdAevey of the Elzovir text as an arbitrary substitution of the more usual verb.—] 
2 Vor, 25.—(BeeACe Bova fs the trne reading, adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Meyer, Alferd, Wordsworth, Conant, 


Kanze. The E. V. notes it in the margin. 
3 Ver. 25.—(This interpolation is unnecessary.—] 


‘ EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 24. The disciple is not, ctc.—A proverb. 
See the corresponding passages in rabbinical writ- 
inzs in Schodtten., 

Ver. 25. This is enough for the disciple, in 
order that (ivc) he may be (treate:1), etc. ; i. ¢., the 
subowination of the disciple to his teacher implies 
that he must share his fate. The same remark applies 
to the servant In reference to his lord. So Meyer, 
against the common explanation of the word iva in 
this passage. 

BeeACe BovaA.—The Syrian Codd., the Itala, 
the Vulgate, and the Latin Fathers have Beelzebuéd, 
This, tiicn, nay be regarded as the first explanation 
of the term—as equivalent to 2831 233 (2 Kings i. 
2), the @yv-qod. The second explanation is furnishe] 
by Winer us follows: “ By a Jewish pun, this name 
was, by tne change of a letter, converted into >ast bya 
(222, Chaldee), i. ¢, dominus stercoris, lord of dung, 
in a manner analogous to that in which Svyéu waa 
tir into Zuy¢p. It is very natural that the later 
Jews, in their burning hatred of heathenism, trans- 
ferred the name of a celebrated idol in their neigh- 
bo-Loo on Satan.” Accordingly, Lightfoot, Bux- 
torf, and most modern critics explain it as the name 
of Satan, being the prince of all impurity. A third 
imteroretation renders 5421 by haditation, and Beel- 


13 


Comp. Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 


zebul by dominus domicilit, This means,—a. ac 
cording to Gusset, Michaelis, and Meyer: lord of the 
kingdom of darkness, where the evil spirits dwell; 
6. according to Paulus: lord of Tartarus ; ¢. accord- 
ing to Jahn : prince of the power of the air (Eph. ii. 
2); according to Movers : Saturn as holding a castle 
in the seventh heaven.—With reference to the first 
interpretation, it ig enough to say, that most of the 
readings are opposed to the form Beclzchub. It ia 
evidently an exegetical explanation of the name Beel- 
zebul from Beelzebub, the god of the Philistines, to 
whom the chasing away of flies was imputed.— 
Against the second explanation it is urged, that the 
word for mud or dirt is 531, not bast. Winer, 
indeed, suggests that uncommon forms are occasion- 
ally used in a play upon words, Still, they must 
have some warrant in the use of the language. Be 
sides, Meyer rightly calls attention to the faet, that 
the word BeeACeSovdA bears reference to the expres- 
sion oikoSeanorns, which Christ had here chosen. 
Hence, “lord of the habitation.” * Perhaps, then, 
this designation of Satan may refer to the habitation 
of demons in the possessed. The parallel passage in 
Matt. xit., where the Pharisees say (ver. 24): “Thia 
fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beelzebul, the 
prince of the devils,” scems in favor of this view.. 


* [For this reason Alford, also, adopta Meyer's derivation, 
while Wordsworth adheres to Winer's interpretation: dumé 
nus éercoria—P. 3.) 
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The Lord Himself afterward characterizes the rule of { 


the demons over the possessed under the biblical ex- 
pression of “ dwellers in a house” (vers. 25, 29; and 


oD 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 
Christ, the Lord of the kingdom of heaven, whe 


especially ver. 45, “They enter in and direl/ there’ ’)- | sends the ‘Holy (shost, the rightful Master of the hu- 


If this be the correct laterpretation of the term, it 
will also explain how it dues not otherwise occur in 
Jewish writings, The enemies of the Lord charged 
Him with casting out devils through the prince of 
the ee whom they in derision called Beelzebul 
(ix. $4; xii, 24). Jesus comments upon this in the 
ful” wwing manner: The Pharisces designate as the 
prince of the devilish possession the Master of the 
house, who rightfully claims the heart of man as His 
dwelling (xii, 29), and casts out the usurper, who oc- 
casionally performed cures of demoniacs, for the pur- 
pose of blinding his victims. Hence the expression 
Beelzebul would refer only to the prince of devils who 
take possession of men on earth, not to the prince of 
evil spirits generally. Christ paraphrased the facet, 
that they stigmatized Him as acting under the inspi- 
ration of Beelzebul, by saying that He had been called 
Beelzehul because His enemies asserted that Satan had 
virtually devolved on Lim the supremacy over demons. 
The expression i3 used in a sense similar to that in 
which the terms Satan and Antichrist occur in 2 Thess, 
fi. This may serve as a sutticient answer to those 
who ask, When the Jews had ealled Christ Beelze- 
bul. Comp. xii. 24; John viii. 48. Similarly, it ex- 
plains the inference drawn by the Lord : How much 
more them of His household ? If the Jews had 
designated Christ aa the prince of devils absolutely, 
that name coukl not have been applied to His hcuse- 
hold. But if they meant that He was the author and 
patron of demoniac possession, they might apply 
this even more boldly to His Apostles, Undoubted- 
ly, however, the term bears also some reference to 
the god of the Philistines. Perhaps the connection 
may “be traced im the following manner: As Beelze- 
bul was supposed to banish, ‘but also. to bring, the 
plazue of flies, so Jesus was accused of expelling 
demons, because He was the lord of their habita- 
tion. 


‘as through a mist 5 


man heart, is characterized by His enemies as prince 
of the kinedom of darkness, acting under the inspira 
tion of Satan, the chief of the demons, or as Ante 
christ. Similarly, the disciples of Jesus ecanmot 
expect other than that their activity shali be charae 
terized as demoniacal and antichristian. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“The disciple is not above his Master:” this the 
watchword of Christ’s faithful witnesses: 1. As te 
their conduct. They are subordinate in everything 
to Christ. 2. In their sufferings. Every true disci- 
ple must be willing to share the rejection of his Mas 
ter.—“ The diseiple i is not above his Master, ner the 
servant above his Lord:” this is sufficient comfort 
when misunderstood or misrepresented : 1, As a dis- 
ciple, he feels that if the Master’s work has been ca- 
lumnited, he need expect no better ; 2. as a servant, 
he feels that if the Lord of the house was stigmatized 
as a diabolical destrover, he need not wonder if his 
service in the Churen or to individuals is traduced.— 
It is a sad, vet an effectual, consolation to the witness- 
es of Christ when they are calusnniated, that their Lord 


'and Master was called BeelzebulL—Chiist  passee 


through the blasphemies of His enemies unharmed, 
let His people follow Him joyous 
lv.—Satan condemning himself even when he blas- 
phemes. He must,—1. call that devilish which is 
divine ; 2. he must represent as diyine what is dev- 
ilish. 

Starke :—What comfort and honor, that Christ 
is the Master of the house, and His people its mem- 
bers !—Cramer: Ministers must, in the discharge of 
their office, have regard to God and the truth of the 
gospel, not to the threats of men. 

Henbner :—The example of Christ is the most 
blessed encouragement. 


9. Holy boldness and candor the duty of the disciples, based on holy watchfulness, and on confidence in their 
safety, under the sovereign protection of God. Third and fourth warning and comfort. Cn. X. 


26-31. 


626 Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered [concealed, verhiilt], that 


shall not. be revealed [enthudlt] ; 


28 ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops. 


and hid [7 ersteckt], that shall not be known [entedeekt]. 
27 S hat I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in [the, to] light: 


and what ye hear in the 


And fear not | Be not afraid of, p7) doBcioGe 


ert them which [that] kill? the body, but are net able to kill the soul: 
But rather fear him | poPetobe od which [who] is able to destroy both sonl and 


29 body in hell. 


31 hairs of your head* are all numbered. 


than many sparrows. 


Are not two sparrows sold fora farthing [penny ]*? and one of them 
30 shall not [not one of them shall] fall on the ground without vour Father. 


But the v ery 


Fear ye not therefore, ye are of nore value 


? Ver. 28 —[Lachmann and Tischendorf read: wh) doBeiaOe ard (imper. pres. pues.) nolife timere, melucre ab ize, on 


the authority of Codd. B., C., (to which may be added Cod. Sinait., which reads twice. in vers. 2S and 31: 


A mere writing error for PoBets Ge). 


Ayelet ce, 


But Cod. B. or Vaticanus, as published by Angelo Mai, reads: Mn PoSnvitEe ard 
(conjunet. aor, f, pass.), and tn the more correct edition of Buttmann, with different accentuation : 


© a) Gohnénre ax 


(imperat. aur. £ pass, So also Cod. Alexandrinus, as put lished by B. H. Cowper, Lond., 1360 (@v8y877€), Origen, and, 


oe 
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of modern oritics, Alford (087)9n7¢), Fritzsche and Conant (po87O7Te). Meyer explains pubnOiTe from ver. 96 
and reals also in ver. 31 @u8ei70e with B., D., L., Cod. Sinait., Lachmann, and Tischendorf. The main point for the 
sense, however, is the difference in the construction, the awd after the first @oBera@e and the ace. 7dr after the second 


eoncerning which the crivien] authorities are all agreed, In English this difference can be best reproduced by translating 
In the first case: be not usraid of, and in the other: fear him. See Exey. Notes.—P. 8.) 


2 Ver, 93.—'Aroxrevvortwy (donble y, also in Cod. Sinnit.) fs the oliun-Alexandrian furm [for &woxt ewdytay} 
Lachmann, [Tischendorf, Alford]. See the note of Meyer (Com, £, p. 227]. 
3 Ver. 29.—{Luther and Lange render acaodproy (diminnt, froin the Lat aa): Pfennig, de Wette: Meller. The E. V, 


necs furthing inch. v. 26 for the Greck copdavrns. But this is only the third or fourth part in value of an avcapios 
which ics equal toa cent and a half of Am. money. Henee penny is more acenrate. Conant: “The Saviour means by it 


the most triding pecuniary value, or next to nothing: and to chanve the Common Version, merely for more minute exact 
ness in such a case, would be mere pedantry. But as different words are used fn the Greek. and as farthing and penny 


. 


represent their exact relation and nearly their actual value, there is po harm in making the distinetion."—P, S.} 
$ Ver. 30.—[The Greek and the German have here the advantage over the English In being able to place your. fa 
marked contrast to the sparrows, at the beginning of the sentence. ‘Tuwy Se xual ai tpives THs Ketarts, Lange (de 


viating froin Luther): * An éuch aber sind auch die Iluare des Huuptes,” ete. Perhaps we might render: “But ue te 
you, the tery huirs of your head,” ete. —P. 3.) 


pression used in the one case is do Betabe ams, 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. [comp. the Hebr. j°% X57], and inthe other, ¢0 8%} 
Onre [doBeicbe] ror. Theword dofeiy may also 
be used in reference to proper fear, and the use vf 
the Aorist (implying the continuation of a fear ab 
ready cherished), as also the accusative instead of 
amo, are in favor of this view. 2. Because the idea 
of destruction of body and soul seems rather to ap- 
ply to Satan. But the great enemy does not destroy 
soul and body in hell (é » yeevyn),* where he and con- 
demned souls are punished (Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xx. 
10), but before that time, and for the purpose of hav- 
ing them consigned ¢o hell. The judement of Ge 
henna is not adininistered by Satan. 3. Because of 
the expression ardAdAuuz, which in other places refers 
to noxious destruction, or to laying waste, and the 
name of ’AroAAvwr, “who dwells in the place of de. 
struction.” However, the text does not bear, “ Fear 
the destrover,” but, “ Fear Him who is able to de- 
stroy,” which could only refer to God. Finally, from 
the parallel passage in Luke xii. 5, “ Fear Him who 
hath power to cast into hell,” we at once conclude 
that this fear can only apply to the Almighty. Satan 
works that sintul fear of death which is the bondave 
from which we can only be delivered by a higherand 
holier fear—that of God (Heb. ii. 14). 

[This change of Dr. Lange, which supersedes 
the protest of Meyer iz loc. (4th ed., vol. i., p. 239), 
is decidedly for the better. The Scripture no- 
where uses the phrase @oBeia@ar tdy S:iBodovy, nor 
does it ever ascribe to Satan such power of destruc- 
tion; while, on the contrary, moBeia@ar is usually fol- 
lowed by 7rdv Oedv, and God is represented through 
out as the Almighty dispenser of life and death, both 
temporal and eternal. Benzel aptly quotes James 
iv. £2, which is decisive against Stier : “There is one 
lawgiver who is able (6 3uyauevos) to save and 
to destroy” (aroAe€car, the same words as in onr 
passage), Christ sets God before us here as the sole 
object both of our godly, child-like fear, and (in 
vers. 29-31) of our child-like trust. We should fear 
Him alone because of His power to destroy, and 
should trust Him alone beeause of His power to save 
and His ever-watehful care of His children, See Dr 
Alford’s remarks against Stier, and also the note of 
Dr. Owen in loc: “ Fear Hin (t. ¢., God), not as bee 
fore, fear from Him, because reverence and awe, 
such as is due from man to his Maker, is inteuded, 
and not the fear or terror which human cruelty caa 
inspire.”—P. 8. ] 


Ver. 26. Fear them not therefore.—Because 
every calumny of their faith was in the first place di- 
rected against their Master, who will set everything 
in its true light. Confidence in His xapouvgia is to 
form the ground of their perfect wapSnaia, All the 
wicked secrets of their opponents shall be brought to 
light ; it would, therefore, be most unbecoming if 
they were to spread their faith, the most precious of 
all secrets, with timidity and by stealth,* as if it were 
some dangerous mystery. 

For there is nothing covered, etc.—These 
two proverbial sayings or principles are apparently 
intended to supplement each other. The first of 
them refers probally to the dealings of God : He con- 
ceals and He reveals, The second refers to the con- 
duct of man in connection with the dealings of God ; 
men hide and conceal the truth, but it will be discov- 
ered, Known, and acknowledged. The appearing of 
Christ will place everything in its proper light, Matt. 
xxv. 31; Eph. v. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

Ver. 27. What I tell you.—This means to im- 
ply that the Lord recommended to His disciples to 
proceed more openly in their teaching than He had 
done. But this was the fundamental principle of the 
development of His revelation. His work was to be 
established in His disciples before it could be estab- 
lished in the world. Revelation had to receive its 
final completion in seerct, among the despised com- 
munity of the cross, befure it could be presented in 
its fulness to the world.—Upon the house-tops.— 
The roofs were flat, so that it was possible to con- 
verse, in a loud voice, from one house-top to another, 
or into the street. A figurative expression for the 
most public declaration, 

Ver, 28. Fear not them that kill the body.t+ 
—This wapsyo.a may indeed occasion their death. 
But they should neither fear death nor those who 
kill. Thev kill only the body. In other words, the 
hope of the great appearing of Christ, which shall 
make everything manifest, must raise them also gbove 
the grave, 

Both soul and body.—In my Life of Jesus (ii. 
£, p. 721), [have with Stier applied this to Satan, while 
Most commentators refer it to God. The former in- 
terpretation I supported on the following grounds ; 
1. Because the same kind of fear which is felt toward 
those wio kill the body cannot be cherished in ref- 
erence to God. But here I overluoked that the ex- 


®fIn German: mit dnaetlicher Heimlichthuerct.—) * (Luther wrongly translates: in die Welle, for én der, 
#! these were the dying words of Ulrich Zwingli on the | mistrking «y for sis. The E. V. here, as else where, is more 
eattle field ef Cappel in Switzerland, Oct, 1531L—P. 8.] accurate. —P. 5.) 
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Ver. 29. Two sparrows.—The word arpovéia 
roperiv signifies litde birds senerally [aviculi]; 
ere, in the more definite sense, little sparrows | pas- 

sercnli |. —Farthing, penny, agdaapior, the tenth 
part of a drachm, or a Roman denar, afterward val- 
ued still lower; indicating the smallest coin.—Not 
one of them shall fall to the ground.—To por- 
tray sudden death, the bird falling to ithe ground, 
struck by a stone or an arrow. Irenwus and Chry- 
sostom refer it to the snure of the bird-catcher 5; but 
this would seareely be so applicable. 

Ver. 30, But the very hairs.—Inidicating the 
most special providence (providentia speciulissima), 
and the most absolute preservation, The hair as the 
natural ornament of the head. No part of our life, 
of what characterizes or adorns it, shall be lost. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The disciples must bear in mind that the gos- 
pel of Jesus is destined to become a revelution for 
all nations. They are to form a Church, and not a se 
cret society, or party, or school, or political frater- 
nity. The contrast between the secrecy which the 
Lord employed in teaching them, and the publicity 
with which they were to come forward, indicates the 
law according to which revelation was ever to devel- 
op and break forth more clearly and openly, and 
points far beyond the mission then entrusted to 
them. 

2. They which kill the bodu.u—(1) Pavyehology : 
body and soul; (2) doctrine of immortality ; (3) es- 
chatology : the kingdom of Christ belongs pre-emi- 
nently to the other world, beyond death and the vrave, 
Mark also the contrast. between n killing the body and 
destroying body and soul. The soul cannot be an- 
nihilated. Lastly, it also implies the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. The bodies of the lost 
shall suffer with their souls in hell.* 

3. Nota hair of your head shall perish without 
your Father, far less your head itself.—An expression 
implying their complete safety.—“ Of more value 
than many sparrows.” This depends upon the é:a- 
epeiy, and is intended to indicate the infinite superi- 
ority of the disciples over irrational creatures. The 
climax is as follows :—The humblest of God’s crea- 
tures have their value in His sight: how much more 
human beings! Especially Christians: but, above 
all, the witnesses of Jesus. The value of the life of 
Jesus is the height of the climax, but does not ap- 
pear here. 


HNOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The address of the Lord to His people: Fear 
nof, 1. The fear from which we are delivered (of re- 
vilers and of murderers, of the loss of honor and of 


*[We add the remark of Dr. Brown: “oth soul and 
Body in hell, A decisive proof this that there Isa hell for 
the body as well as the soul in the eternal world: in) other 
words, that the torment that awaits the lost will have ele- 
ments of snffering adapted to the material as well as the 
spiritual part of our nature, both of which, we are assured, 
will exist fur ever.” —P. 5 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


life); 2. the fear by which we are delivered (Fear 
Him who is able, etc.); 3, the spiritual grounds for 
heing fearless (confidence in the great revelation of 
Christ, consciousness of our immortality and of our 
complete safety in the hands of God); the blessed ef- 
fect of such fearlessiess—perfect joy in bearing wip 
ness for Jesus (or in particular eases, triumph of life 
over death, entrance into glory).—With the manifest 
ation of Christ’s righteousness, everything else must 
become manifest.—W hen God makes known what is 
hid, men can no longer suceced in concealing it— 
The impending great revelation in its twofold effects s 
1. As giving perfect comiort to the disciples: 2. as 
the greatest terror to an evil conscience.—Holy and 
spiritual fear will set us free from all carnal fear.— 
A right sense of our immortality consists in the feel- 
ing that we are perfectly safe in the keeping of our 
Father. —The price of articles in the market an ein 
blem of the high price which God attaches to life.— 
Money, or the price which men attach, a symbol of | 
the value which God sets.—" Are not tro sparrows’ 
sold fora farthing ?” or, the birds of the air a ser- 
mon to us, both in death and in life—God cares for 
all living, after its own kind: 1. According to its 
life (the Living One cares for the living, the God of 
providence for every individual, the sympathizing 
Saviour pities everv one) ; 2. according to ity peculiar 
mode of life (for His ereatures in His goodness, for 
persons in His love, for believers in His grace); 8. ac 
cording to the object of their livea (Christ, tor His 
own sake and for that of His people; Christians, for 
Christ’s and their own sakes; and all creatures, for 
the sake of Christians and of the kingdom of God). 
— The very hairs of your head are all numbered 5” 
or, the complete safety of Christians in the keeping 
of their Father: 1. Their whole life, with all that cha- 
racterizes and adorns it, is safe; 2. they lose their 
earthly life, only to gain a higher; 8. their life, with 
all its gain, is bestowed on them by their Father in 
heaven. 

Starke :—Those who fear to proclaim the whole 
truth are fulxe teachers, and neither eold nor hot.— 
(neesnel: It is sinful to withhold the word of God 
from the common people. {Quesnel adds on ver. 27 
“The Church has no more hidden mysteries, nor se 
cret truths; and it is now the time to reveal all the 
knowledge and grace which Christ has committed 
to her. Itis to injure religion, to imauine that it con- 
tuins some truths or mysteries Which ought to be 
concealed.”—P. S.]—Cramer: Human fear must be 
overcome by the fear of God,.—Eternal death is the 
only evil which really deserves to be feared. — Ques- 
nel: It is a sien of great blindness to allow our souls 
to be destroyed.—The contemplation of the provi- 
dence of God a powerful means for overcoming: the 
fear of man.—W hat infinite value attaches to a soul 
for which Jesus has shed his blood! [We add from 
Quesnel on ver. 28 : “It is prudence to dcliver up 
the body in order to save the soul, This is to cast 
the lading of the vessel into the sea, to preserve the 
men from destruction. A man loses nothing when 
he loses that only which must perish.”—P. s] 

Heubner :—Nothing in the lite of His people ia of 
small importance before God.—Inutinite value of at 
immortal soul. 


CHAP. X. 82, 83. 
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10. Confession and Denial ; history of the kingdom of God, and judgment of the world, Fifth warning 


and comfort. 


32 


Cu. X. 32, 33. 


Whosoever therefore [Every one, therefore, who]! shall confess me before men 


hun will I confess also [also confess, xéyo| before my Father which [who] is in heaven 


83 [in the heavens]. 


But whosvever [whoever] shall deny me before men, him will I 


also deny before my Father which [who] is in heaven [in the heavens]. 


1 Ver 82.—(Mas ovv Saris, Lange: Jeder nun, der; while in ver. 88 we have simply Sorts, without was.—P, 8, 


® Ver. 82— Ev Tots ovpavuis both here and in ver. 33. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. | 
| 


Ver. 32. Every one, therefore, who shall 
confess [acknowledge] Me; duordAoynoet ev 
¢€u01,—literally: contess in Jfe.* “This corresponds 
with the idea of éy Xpiar@ eivat.”? So also in Luke 
xii. [The év is not equivalent to in behalf of Me, 
as Owen explains, but it shows the ground or root of 
the confes-ion, namely, a living union with Christ. 
He does not mean a mere outward confession of the 
mouth, but a genuine and consistent confession of 
the whole life. ‘ He will not confess the contessing 
Judas, nor deny the denving Peter,” because the con- 
fesxion of the former was hypocritical, the denial of 
the latter a transient weakness, followed immediately 
by the deepest repentance.—P. 8.] 

[Him will I also confess,. . him will I also 
deny, etc.—It is worthy of notice, as Alford sugzests, 
that both here and in the Sermon on the Mount, vii. 
21-23, the Saviour, after mention of the Father, de- 
xribes Himse/f as the Judge and Arbiter of eternal 
life and death.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Every genuine and earnest testimony for Christ 
Is a confession, while every unchristian deed is a de- 
nial, “The world, in jts indifference and hesitation 
between heaven and hell—or, rather, in its antago- 
nizm to God, under the pretence of morality—con- 
demns only two things: secular crimes and heaven- 
ly virtues, or the manifestations of faith ; nay, the | 
latter incur its special ire, as it considers them the 
worst of crimes. Hence our testimony for Christ 
must always be in face of the opposition of the world, 
which readily seizes upon it and treats it as a crime; 
thus converting our profession into a confession.” 
Let it, however, be also remembered, that every gen- 
uine confession is not merely concerning Christ, but 
in Christ—concerning all revelation, and concerning 
the new state of matters which this revelation is de- 
signed to inaugurate. 

2. This confession of Christ on the part of His 
people indicates the contrast between the import of 
the judgment of the world and the cause of Christ. 
On the other hand, the ecnfession of His people on 
the part of Christ before the Father, marks the con- 
trast between the humble estate of Christians here, and 
the glory to which they are called. In both instances, | 
the contrast is infinite; but it is the faith of His peo- 
ple on the one hand, and the love of the Saviour on | 
the other, which influences the confession.—<Again ; | 
Denial on the part of Christ, implies denial of the | 
kinz:lom of heaven, of love, and of life. Accordizg- 


| 


# (De Wette and Alford: A Hebrai-tie or rather Syriac 
mode of expression for, shall inake Me the object of bis ace 
tno vicdyine nt umunag and befure med.—P. 8.) 


ly, this virtually implies the judgment. Substantial: 
ly, it is equivalent to the verdict, “I never knew 
you,” Matt. vii. 28; only with increased intensity, 
since it applies to His messengers and witnesses, who 
were specially commissioned to make confession of 
Him, <Any Christian element in such persons shall 
be utterly ignored, since it had not led to that true 
confession which is the victory over the world. They 
are unregencrate, and hence remain unacknowledged. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The glorious presence of God in Christ, the ground 
on which Christians are called to make confession : 
1. It is a revelation which brings everything to light, 
and hence fills the Christian with joy in the word; 
2. by it the whole life of believers is preserved and 
completed; accordingly, they are also encouraged 
wholly to own Jesus.—The kingdom of God and the 
Christian life as summed up in the word confessing 
1, Our course here may be summed up as cither a 
confession or a denial of Christ; 2. so also the judg- 
ment to come,—it is either a confession or a denial 
on the part of Christ-—As Christ is to us before men, 
so shall we be to Him before His Father in heaven. 
—Unutterable cowardice and vileness of the man who 
attaches greater value to the judgment of men than 
to that of our Father in heaven.—A genuine confes 
sion is a contession both in the Lord and of the Lord. 
—A genuine confession must be in accordance with 
what we confess; 1, It is an outward manifestation 
which must also increasingly appear in the life; 2. it 
is a life which ever proves a manitestation of the 
faithfulness of God.—The administration of God will 
be sealed and confirmed by this, that Christ shall 
confess His own betore His Father.—The great pro- 
mise attaching to Christian faithfulness. 

Starke :—Christ is not only denied with the lips, 
but also by an ungodly life—Zeisius: Woe to all 
apostates, 

Heubner :—The judgment of Christ alone is de 
cisive. 

[ Quesnel :—To confess Jesus Christ is to follow 
His precept and example; to sulter for His sake; te 
love, teach, and practise His doctrine—We refer 
this great truth to the times of the martyrs, because 
we will not ourselves be martyrs for the truth. It be. 
longs to ad] times and all believers, every one in hig 
proper way.—To appear before the tribunal of God 
without having Christ for our Advocate, and, on the 
contrary, to have tlim there as a witnese and a jude, 
how can we think of it and not expire with horror! # 
—P.5.] 


* (Dr. Adam Clarke (Com. on Matt. x. 39) appropriates 
the Tut sentence from Quesnel Hterally, without any so 
know ledyment | 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MAITHEW. 


“UL, Christ come to send into the old world, not peace, but a sword, because He sends, in His love, absc lute 


peace and eternal life. 


B4 
35 


Sixth warning and comfort. Cu. X. 34-39. 


Think not that I am come to send [to throw, BaAcivy] peace on [the old] earth: ] 
came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a man at variance against 


pid his father, and the [a] daughter against [with] her mother, and the daugliter-in 
86 law [a bride, wyudyr] against [with] her mother in-law. And a man’s foes shall be 


37 they of his own lonsehold. 


He that loveth father or mother more than me is rot 


worthy of me: and he that loveth son or danghter more than me is not worthy of me. 


88 
39 


And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 
He that findeth [hath found or gained, etpwv] his life [pvyjv] shall lose it: and! he 


that loseth [hath lost, dwoAéoas, 7. €., sacrificed for Christ] his life for my sake shall 


find :+, 


1 Ver. 39.—[Cod. Sinait. omits the clause: 6 ebpar.. 
8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 34. Icame not to send peace.—How does 
this agree with the angelic hymn, Luke ii. 14? Mey- 
er: “This is not merely a rhetorical expression, but 
Jesus realiy states an object, although not ‘he final 
ohject, of His advent; since He clearly foresaw the 
hostile opposition as an unavoidable transition from 
the old to the new state of things, which, in the exe- 
cution of His Messianic office, He must therefore 
have willed.” So far well; but the expression itself 
mist have rendered any misunderstanding impossible. 
Hence Bad ety is so chosen, that it docs not apply 
merely to uadyacpay, Wetstein erroneously regards 
it as equivalent to sowing. It evidently implies sudden 
action; probably also throwing, casting. It there- 
fore accords with the expression éwl thy yay, 
and implics something quite different from the angel- 
ic song,éwl ys eiphyn.* Luke (xii. 51) uses 
the expression dohvar éy 7H yn, and accordingly does 
not employ the word BadAAew, which, however, occurs 
in ver. 49: wip HABLy Bargciv eis THY ynv. By the 
term “earth,” we are to understand the ancient and 
established theocratic and political order of things, 
John iii, 31; Rev. xiii, 11. To * Christ could not 
bring peace, but the sword, 7. e., a contest for life and 
death, in order to establish His kingdom of peace 
The kingdom of God on earth can only be established 
by the destruction of the sinful principles of the old 
man, the old world, and the old earth. 

Ver. 85. For I am come.—Not a mere repeti- 
tion of ver. 21, but the reverse of the picture there 
given. The terms, :xaoat «ard, indicate a di- 
rect influence from the Lord; hence, the son, the 
dauchter, and the daughter-in-law, are here the repre- 
rentatives of Christ. It has not inaptly been sugyest- 
ed, that these special terms have been selected, be- 
cause the younger members and the female portion 
of households were commonly the first to embrace 
the gospel. There is also an evident reference here 
tu Micah vii. 6, although in a modified and free man- 
tics. Stier calls attention to the fact, that according 
to the predictions of Micah, war and the sorrows of 
the daughter of Zion were to usher in the kingdom 


* (In the same chapter of Luke, where the Gloria in er 
ce/six occurs, We are told, that Christ was set for the fall as 
well us the rising of many, ii. 34. His Gospel is a savor of 
death unte death to nnbelevers, as ft is u saver of life unto 
life tv believers, 2 Cor. ti. 16.—P, 3.] 


abrhy, cal; but it fs sustained by all other authorities — 


of peace. “The best and most precious peace on 
earth, as well as the ground of every other, is domes. 
tic peace and tamily concord. But so long as it rests 
on a false foundation, it must be broken up by the 
introduction of the peace of Christ.” For kindred 
rabbinical sayings, see Meyer and Schéttgen, p. 103. 

Ver. 37. [He that loveth, etc.—Our Lord claims 
here a love stronger than the dearest natural attach- 
ments, such a love and devotion as is due only toa 
truly Divine being. This is one of those extraordinary 
claims which in Him, the God-Man, are perfectly easy, 
natural, and irresistible, while in others they would be 
extreme madness or intolerable presumption.—P. S.] 

Ver. 38. He that does not take his cross, 
AauBave.i—freely; referring to the Roman cus 
tom, by which the cructarie were obliged to carry 
their cross (xxvii, 32). A prophetic reference to the 
death of Christ ; no doubt purposely chosen, in order 
to prepare the disciples for that fearful prospect. 
That the Lord anticipated this consummation at au 
early period, appears from John iii. 14. [His cross, 
as I shall carry J/y cross. | 

Ver. 39. He that hath found his life.—De 
Wette: “wWux7 means here, in alternate clauses, the lite 
of the body and eternal life, or the salvation of the 
soul.” He that gains, or saves, his earthly life, pre- 
serving it by unfaithfulness, shall lose the life of hia 
life. But he that loses it by faithfulness, shall find eter. 
nal life. At the same time we must remember that the 
Lord only speaks of one true kind of life. Hence, 
the finding or preserving of life in the first case, and 
the loss of it in the second, are only in appearance. 
Lastly, it seems to us quite incompatible to suppose, 
with Meyer, that this eternal life shall only be enjoy- 
ed at the second coming of Christ, or at the resurreo- 
tiun of the dead.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “These verses contain a cycle of ideas which 
had never before been uttered by mortal. All «he 


*(So also Alford: “The first Puy ts the life of théa 
world, which we here all count so dear to us; the second, 
implied in auriy, the real life of man ina blessed eterni« 
ty.” But the contrast is not between this present life and 
the life to come (comp, the past participles: etpwr and 
amoAcoas, who has found, who has lost, not: who jind-ta, 
who doweth); but between the outward, earthly, secular life 
with all_its pleasures, comforts, and the inward, spiitua 
eternal Ie, which commences already Acre in (alth, but wil 
be perfected in heaven.—P. 8.) 


CHAP, X 34-39, 


former prophetic expectations concerning the king- 
dom of God are here presented to our view as super- 
Bensuoug, future, and heavenly,—quite in accordance 
with the deeper sense of the predictions of inspired 
aeers, yet never before expressed in a manner so clear 
and decided. This, then, is the great barrier cast by 
the Lord in the way of all who would construct the 
kinzJom of peace in this world from worldly ele- 
ments,—beginning with the Jews, whose folly is here 
exposed, and ending with the thoughtless builders of 
the last time.” Stier. 

2. The Lord makes an onslanght upon the cor 
ruptions of the world with the holy sword of His 
word, allowing-the world to employ the sword of per- 
secution against Himself and His people. Comp. Jer. 
villi, 11; vi. 14; Micah iii. 5,11; Ezek. xiii. 10, 16; 
1 Pet. iv. 4. This passage may also serve to throw 
light on the charge brought against Protestantism, 
as if it had served to divide nations, and led to civil 
wars. [The civil wars in France, the thirty years’ 
war in Grermany, the civil war in England. ] 

3. The Lord makes on this occasivn the first allu- 
siuy to His death on the cross, A masterly prepara- 
tion of His disciples, Crucifixion was the worst kind 
of punishment then known ; hence the phrase, to fake 
his cross, signities the voluntary readiness to suffer 
the utmost in this world for Christ. Indirectly, 
Christ presented Himself already here as the first 
bearer of the cross (follow after Ae). 

4. The declaration of the Saviour, that he that 
will save his life shall lose it, ete., holds true both 
historically and spiritually, That species of egotisne 
which ever seeks to preserve its life, and constantly 
aims after its own, shall find death; while faith, with 
its devotion and self-sacrifice, is crowned by life. 
Compare the mystic work: Thevlogia Germanica, 
of the middle ages, which follows out this idea.* 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Dangerous delusion, as if Christ had brought a 
delusive peace to the delusions of the old order of 
things, 1. Character of this delusion,—a, historical- 
éy: the ancient and more recent chiliastic views, as 
appearing in ecclesiastical and sectarian tendencies ; 
6. doqmatically: it springs from an overestimate of 
the old order of things, from an underestimate of the 
Spirit of Christ, and from a false estimate of what is 
external, compared with what is internal. 2. Its per- 
niciou3 cffecis. We lose Christ, the true Prince of 
Peace, to fullow the standard of a false messiah. We 
lose true peace, and, with it, the prospect of that 
kingdom of peace which is yet to cover the whole 
world. Lastly, we surrender our hope in the great 
and glorious appearance of the Lord of peace.—The 
world in its thregenerate state is just like the old 

arment, upon which it were folly to put the new 
eluth of Christ’s peace.—The lost estate of the world 
appears most distinctly in the false peace which it 
eherishes.—Christ sends a sword in order to send 
peace.—The sword of Christ, and the sword of the 
world ; or, suffering on the cross, and affizing to the 
eross.—The family as the basis of every spiritual 
twoverment: 1. The basis of the kingdom of peace ; 
2 the battlefield of the spirit of peace ; 8. the first 
manifestation of the kingdom of peace, or of the 
Church.—Uhriat’s warfare infinitely preferable to the 


*rAn English translation by Miss C. Winkworth with 
lotredcctions by the laste Chevalier Bunsen, and Churles 
Kingsley, repudlished at Andover.—P, 3.) 
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peace of the world. 1, The peace of the world ends 
with* the eternal rebellion and warfare of hell; 2. 
the warfare of Christ ushers in the eternal kingdom 
of heavenly peace.—The sword of the Lord is true 
peace: 1. It proceeds from His peace; 2. it is wield 
ed in the service of His peace; 3. it leads to His peace, 
—The claims of Christ are identical with those of 
God Himself (Ex, xx.).—The love of Christ in its re- 
lation to the love of the family. 1. Its value : («) It 
is higher than family love; (6) it may even come 
into conflict with the latter, for, (¢) Christ sticketh 
closer than a brother; (d) His love forms the basis 
of true family love; (e) it gives an eternal and spirit 
ual character tothe love of the family. 2. Its claims 
“He that loveth father or mother,” etc., is not wor- 
thy of Christ; for, (@) he betrays the highest love ; 
(6) he does not properly love even his own ; (c) he 
is lost to true love which gives to man his real value. 
—Enlarged view. The love of Christ far above all 
earthly love-—The love of Christ may well claim from 
us the surrender of those we love, and of our own 
life also: 1. Explanation of this statement; 2. de 
monstration of it.—Spurious affection for our own, is 
in reality only disguised self-love-—Relation between 
the fifth and the first commandment: 1. The former 
is subordinate to the latter, because, 2. it springs 
from it, and 3. it is fulfilled in it—The first utterance 
of the Lord concerning His cross was when He sum- 
moned His disciples to share it with Him.—“ He that 
findeth his life:” 1. The historical motto of Chris- 
tianity; 2. the motto of the inner life; 3. the motto 
of every relationship of life, of every possession, en- 
joyment, or claim. 

Starke :—The blame rests not with Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, Isa. ix. 6; nor with the gospel, Eph, 
vi. 15; but with the malice of man.—Zeistus : Christ 
the Wonderful; Prince of Peace, yet disturber of 
peace.—Natan and his children the real cause of all 
disturbances in the world.—Quesnel: Qur nearest 
friends oftentimes the greatest enemies of our salva 
tion.—Natural affection is proper in its own place, 
but it must not occupy the first rank.—Ever let us 
assign to God the highest place, as the first com- 
mandment enjoins, Amandus est genitor, sed pra- 
ponendux est creator (Augustine).— Christo nihil pre- 
ponere debemus, quoniam et ille nihil nobis praeposutt 
(Cyprian).—To deny what is earthly, forms a great 
part in the divine life.—We cannot love Christ if we 
cherish the love of the world.—Our closest relation- 
ships often lead aside from the highest good; hence 
they must be abnegated.—Every Christian must bear 
the tross.—To love oneself inordinately, is in reality 
to hate oneself.—Loss for the sake of Christ is true 
gain.—Death for the sake of Christ is true life. 

Heubner :—Christianity a declaration of war to 
the world, and yet a message of peace tor the world. 
—Surrender of natural ties.—What dves Christ offer 
in their stead ? Heavenly, spiritual, and eternal con- 
nections.—How much of natural affection has been 
sacrificed upon the altar of Christ [but in this case, 
sacrificing is not surrendering, but sanotifving and 
giving up to God] !—Uhrist has displayed the greatest 
love toward us (1 John iv. 19).—To shepherds: Do 
you love the flock of Christ more than your own 
house? Deut. xxxiii. 9, 10.—False application of this 
declaration by monasticism.—No cross, no crown.— 
Without Christ, no true happiness,—Nothing is lost 
that is surrendered for Christ. 

*(Not: “springs from,” as the Edinb, trl. reverses the 


German: “geht aux in den (not: von dem) ewigen Auf 
rubr und Krieg det Holle.’—P, 38.) 


200° THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


PSEA, 


Us. Along with the cross of Christ, His servants bring, not misery, but the highcst happiness into the world, 
Lhey who receive them, receive Christ and God Himself, and their reward is from Him, is God Him 
sf. Seventh warning and comfort. Cn. X. 40-42. 


ic He that receiveth you recciveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
dl sent me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a pro- 
phet s reward; and he that recciveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 
42 shall receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosvever shall give to drink unto one 
of these lite ones! a cup of cold water? only in the name of a disciple, verily I sav 


unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward, 


° 


1 Ver. 42.—[Cod. D., ete, read: Tay eAaylorwy for Tay uikpav.—P. 8,] 
* Ver. 42.—(Cod. D., Origen, and some later MSS. udd G5aT 0s, water, after Puxpod, cold.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 40. He that receiveth you.—Such is the 
general principle. The explanation of de Wette— 
“your cause is Mine, and the cause of God "—does 
not exhaust its import. It implies, not mercly that 
the disciples shall find welcome and succor, but a!so, 
that the cross which they bring with them shall be 
the well-spring of infinite blessing.—This principle 
also embodies the two great features of salyation— 
it is to receive Christ and to reccive God. [Alford : 
“8 éy eras has here the wider sense of not only re- 
ceiving to house and board, but receiving in heart 
and lite the messaye of which the Apostles were the 
bearers, See John xx. 21."—P. 8] 

Ver. 41. He that receiveth a prophet.—The 
special application and interence from the principle. 
—In the name. In rabbinical writings, evd. 
Meyer : “ With reference to, that which the name im- 
plies. [Alford: “eis &vona, a Hebraism (SL): 
because he is, 1. e., for the love of Christ, whose proph- 
ct he is. The sense is: He who by receiving a proph- 
et because he is a prophet, or a holy man because he 
is a holy man, recognizes, enters into, these states as 
appointed by Me, shall receive the blessedness of 
these states, shall derive all the spiritual benefits 
which these states bring with them, and share their 
everlasting reward.”—Wordsworth: “eis dvoua is 
nore forcible than éy 7¢@ évduati. It signifies an in- 
ward movement of dove to, and, as it were, identifica- 
tion with the prophet, and consequently a reception 
ot his message into the soul. He who receives a 
minister of Christ, because he is such, and with love 
and adhesion to Christ, the True Prophet (as distin- 
guished from men, who are only His instruments), 
elall partake in the reward promised to those ‘who 
turn many to righteousness ’ (Dan. xii. 8), The proph- 
et to be received nay be an unworthy person—a Ju- 
das, Our Lord, foreseeing this, says that the office is 
to be regarded, and not the person ; and that you 
will not lose your reward if you receive a prophet, 
though he who is received is unworthy. Reeeive him 
in the name of a prophet, not tor the sake of any sec- 
ular pre-cminence or any worldly consideration, but 
Lecause he is a prophet, and you will receive a_pro- 
phet’s reward.”—P, 8.]—A prophet’s reward ;— 
De Wette: Such as a prophet receives, not such as 
he gives (Paulus), 

A righteous man; 1. e., one who embodies 
prophecy in bis faith and life. Evidently alluding to 
the righteousness of faith in Christ. 


Ver. 42. Unto one of these little lowly} 
ones.—With reference to the disciples. Fritzsche 
suggests that they are so called, because the Rabbing 
designated their disciples as O'S .* Meyer sees in 
it an allusion to their future low and despised eondi- 
tion. In our view, the expression refers on the one 
hand to the contrast between the disciples and Christ 
their Master, and to that between their low position 
in the world and their high place in the kingdom of 
heaven.—A cup of ecld water; i. ¢, the emallest 
favor, the least act of Christian charity.—His re» 
ward ;—i. e., the reward meet and due to him. 

On the result, and the work achieved by the Apos- 
Wes, comp. Mark vi. 12, 18; Luke ix. 6, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The principle, “ He that receiveth you,” ete., is 
closely conneeted with the fundamental principle of 
Christ’s own mission into the world, John xx, 21, 
He was sent by the Father, and He in turn sends His 
Apostles. Accordingly, they who receive His Apos- 
tles, receive Him ; and they who receive Him, receive 
(rod. “ This not mercly implies: it shall be consid- 
ered as if he had received, etc. ; but, that Christ real- 
ly comes to us in and by His servants. ‘I in them, 
and Thou in Me,’ John xvii. 23.” Gerlach, 

2. This principle is in perfect accordance witb 
the fundamental relations of spiritual life. By means 
of spiritual susceptibility, man comes to share and 
enjoy spiritual fellowship, and thus both blessing and 
blessedness ; or, the reward of him who communi- 
cates spiritual blessings. Receptive spirits enter into 
spiritual fellowship and enjoy spiritual community 
with productive spirits; believers through the Apos- 
tles with Christ and God. . 

3. Even in the Sermon on the Mouftt, persecution 
for righteousness’ sake had been declared identical 
with persecution for Christ’s sake. Here also the 
term “righteous ” evidently points to the righteous 
ness of Christ, and that all the more distinctly, that 
even in a historical sense, Christ, as the Righteous 


* [But such a Rabbinical phrase is doubtful. In tho pase 
sage quoted by Wetstein [32S means parculi, é. ¢€., chide 
dren. See Meyer in foc., p. 241. Still tue word might easis 
ly have assumed this meaning as distinguished fiom =1, 
great, @ muster, Alford is disposed ta take wen o' 
literally of some children who may have been present (2 vith 
2-6); but TouT@y is evidently to be taken deceTine 
a5 poiuting tu the disciples present.—P. 8.) 
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CHAP. XI. 


_ 


One, formed the connecting link between the proph- 
ei3 and the Apostles.—Lastly, this promise implies 
a corresponding warning of impending judgment in 
case of resistance. 

4. Extent and conditions of the authority of the 
Apostles. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The witnesses of Christ must not be afraid of the 
det-imental consequences which the message of peace 
brinss, so far as this world is concerned. —A Chris- 
tian may well invite others to share the croas, since 
he invites tiem to share the crown.—Blessed misery 
which Christianity causes in the world.—‘ He that 
receiveth you,” ete.; or, the apostolic authority: 1, 
What important conditions attach to it ; 2. how these 
conditions constitute its greatness.—How the great- 
ness of Christ’s servants appears and disappears: 1. 
It appears in their being ambassadors of the Spirit 
of Christ and of God; 2. it disappears before the 
Spirit, the Saviour, and the Father, whom they bring 
to those who receive them.—Susceptibility, or trust- 
fulness, the bond of sniritual fellowship and spiritual 
communication between heaven and earth.—Those 
who are susceptible obtain the reward of Heaveri’s 
messengers whom they receive, and tiat in ascending 
line: 1. The reward of a prophet; 2. the reward of 
a righteous man; 3. the fullest reward of a rizghtcous 
min in the reward of all the Apostles.—Faith in the 
Rizhieous One: the righteousness of fuith_—Even 
the smallest service of love may obtain the richest 

reward, if, in doing it to the Lord’s people, we de- 
vote it to the Lord Himaelfi—If it is intended as ev- 
idence of our having received the Lord. 
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Starke :-—Luke x. 16; John xiii. 20.—Cramer 
—He that receives the servants of God, receives God 
Himself into his house.—The more low ly i in outward 
appearance the messenver whois received, the great 
er the faith which sees Christ in him, and looks only 
to the Lord. Matt. xxv. 31.—Osiander -—It shal] 
be well both in time and eternity with him who pro- 
motes the Christian ministry and schools, and who 
does good to believers. 

[ Vuesnel on ver. 42 :—Charity heightens the smal 
est actions. It is this which recommends good works, 
—Under a just and merciful Grod, no sin is unpunish- 
ed, no good action is unrewarded.—Jesus Christ cone 
firms this last promise with the soleinn Verily, to 
stimulate us to acts of charity, and to destroy all 
doubt as to the reward.—In the world, great services 
only receive great reward; in the kingdom of God, 
the smallest acts of kindness to the humblest persons 
may justly hope for a very great reward.—P. 8. ] 

Huubner :—The spirit of faith and of love trans. 
forms every work, and surrounds even the meanest 
with a halo of glory.—God leaves not the smallest 
decd of love unrewarded. 

General survey of the whole chapter. —Homily on 
the apostolic mission of the disciples of Jesus: a. 
Their mission, and their preparation for it by the 
Lord; 8. the goal, and the order of their journey; e. 
their freedom from care, and their sustenance; da, 
their stay, and their further progress ; ¢. their suffers 
ings; fi their encouragements and ‘consolations.— 
Lectures on smaller portions : : The Apostles and 
their mission (vers. 1-10),—The world in its bearing 
toward the Apostles (vers. 11-22).—Admonitions 
and consolations of the Lord, to stir us up to faith. 
fulness in our work of bearing witness to the Chris 
tian faith (vers. 23-42). 


B. CHRIST MANIFESTING HIMSELF AS THE KING, BY CLEARLY BRINGING OUT THE 
FACT, THAT HE HAS NOT BEEN OWNED AS PROPHET, AND BY MANIFESTING HIS 


ROYAL DIGNITY. 
AND 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
THE OLD THEOCRATIC WORLD, PREFIGURED BY THE DIFFICULTIES ENPE- 


GREAT CONFLICT BETWEEN CHRIST 


RIENCED BY THE BAPTIST, AND BEGINNING WITH THE UNBELIEF MANIFESTED 


IN THE CITIES OF GALILEE. 


Cuatrce XI. 


(The Gospel for the 3d Sunday in Advent: XI, 2-10.—Parallels: Luke vii. 18-35; x. 13-15, 21, 22.) 


Oonrrnts :—While Christ's blessed activity was bearing richest fruits, and during the course of His thicd jonrney, whea 
passing along the shores of the Lake of Galilee, where Tlis advent had been announced and prepared by Hie 


twelve Apostles, the great conilict between Him and the old secularized theourncy commenced. 
attacks of the Pharisees and scribes on the Lord had been at least isolated. 
econtraiictions, sprinzing from opposition avowed, and on principle, 
Jerus..em. The contest opens with the serious circumstance, 
the Lord, seems for a moument in danger of being offended at Hin. 
over John, that immediately after replying to bis inquiry, Ie publicly claims him as His associate aad precursor. 


Hitherto the 
But now commenced o series of 
and ineited by the chiefs of the party at 
that even John, the Baptist and forerunner of 
Christ feels, however, so certain of His victory 
All 


the thore, therefore, does He Iny it to the charge of His cotemporaries, that they had disbelieved beth John and Hime 


self. The hopeless captivity of Jobn was sutticlent evidence that the people had given him up: 


whilo the unbellef of 


the cities of Gelilve formed a plair indication that they were alsy ready to surrender the Lord. It is sharacteristic of 
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the systematic method of Matthew, that he records on this occasion the sentence of condemnation pronounced dy tbe 
Lord upon these cities, which, in the uctual course of events, Was uttered at a later period, when Christ finally .ft 
Galilee. But this unbelief and opposition evuke, in all its depth and fuloess, Christ's conscionsness of His royal dignt 
ty, as it appears in the concluding sentences of this chapter. In ch. xii. t fs contlict appears as one of principle —tbe 
Pharisees meeting the Lord with the charge, that His disciples, and He Himself broke the sabbath, and oblizing Hine 
to withdraw from their machinations avainst His lite. At iast they come publicly forward with the accusation, whien 
they had before spread in seeret, that the Lord practised magic, was in league with Satan, and cast out devils by tbe 
prince of the devils. This daring accusatios obliged the Lord publiely to rebuke and to warn them of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. In return, they insist on sume sizn from heaven to verity Liis Messianic claims which EA 

disciples had published as a seeret. The Lord Jesns points tem to the token from the deep, the sign of the pra, bs 

Jonas—the type of His death on the cross,gind to the impending judgment of becoming subject to the sway of den.ous, 
which awaited them after His decease. The opposition tu Jesus was how so greatand general, Ghat even His mother 
and His brethren were, in their mistaken Kindness, offended at itn, and attempted to witharaw Mim from His ene 

mites under a pretext—a circumstance to which the Evangelist faintly alludes. In this context, the Evang list re- 
sords the seven parables concerning the kingdom of heaven (eh, Nib), some of whieh bod, however, been uttered at a 
former period. These purables also indicate the altered position of the Lord with refereuee to the peopie. He new 
requires to instruct them by parables in the kingdom of heaven. The offences still continue and jiuerease. At the 
close of these parables, the Evangelist records, that the Lord was rejected even by His own city.—a circumstance 
which had occurred at an earlier period. Jesus then withdraws (though, chronologically, at an eariier period, see eh, 
xii.) from Herod Antipas, the raler of Galflee, why oad shortly before ordered the execution of John the Baptist, and 
betakes Himself to the eastern shore of the sea (ch. xiv.), where He spreads a table for the multitudes. On several 
subsequent oceasiona, He teaches on the western shore; the last two times to be opposed by the Pharisees, chs. xv. aad 
xvi. Only in passing, and preparatory to His journey to Jerusalem, does Fle again visit His own country (ch. xvik 
22). 

We have been obliged. in some measure, to anticipate the conrse of this history, in order to exhibit the series of 
conflicts between the Lord and the unbelieving people. But there is another and hizher fact to which this chapter 
points, We see in it the royal consciousness of Jesus gradually unfolding with increasing majesty, 1. Christ restores 
the wavering Baptist to the pristine confidence of his fuith, 2. He presents the Baptist to the people as Elijah, whe, 
according to Malachi, was to precede the advent of the royal Angel of the Covenant. 38. He places him by His owa 
sido, us sharing that rejection which Himself had met from His life. 4. In His indignation on account of the unbelief 
of Galilee, Hue manifests His royal dignity by announcing the coming Judgment, 5. This dignity He manifests stil] 
furthor by a grand hyinn of praise to His Father, and by the revelation of His own majesty. 7. He graciously tnvites 
those who are weury and heavy laden to find rest in Him in the kingdom of meekness, of patience, aud of holy suf- 


fering. 


1. The Baptist wavers, but the Lord remains stedfast, and restores His wavering friend, Cu. XI. 1-6. 


] And it came to pass, when Jesus had made an end of commanding: his twelve dis- 

2 ciples, he departed thence to teach and to preach in their aties. Now when John had 
heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his [through his]! disciples, 

3 And said unto him, Art thou he that should come [that cometh ],? or do we look [shall 

4 we look]* for another? Jesus answered aud said unto them, Go and shew John again 

report to John] ‘ those things which ye do hear and gce: 

5 The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them, 

6 And blessed is ke, whosoever shall not be offended in [at] me. 


1 Ver. 2.—The reading: 8:& Tay padnrayv arrov, through His disciples, adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, fg 
strongly supported by Codd. B., C., D.. ete. But even Origen and other fathers favor the reading: Suva, and this core 
responds at all events with the actual fact as stated by Luke vii. 19. [4 1 1s undoubtedly the original reading, supporte 
ed by the oldest MSS., including the Cod. Sinaitiens, and adopted also by Tregelles, Alford, Wordsworth; while Svy ts @ 
sorrection from Luke vil. 19. Lectio dif: ilior primataum tenet.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 3.—(Or: the coming One, 9 EpXOMEVOS, RDG, ie, the Messiah, See Com.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 8.—(MooaSoxwpey is the conjunctive here. See Com.) 

4 Ver. 4—[The word again in the E. V. does not mean here @ second time, but represents the prepost’ n aw ie 
bwayyeiAare. But report, make known to, is a better translation. See the Dictionaries. s, rerbo,—P. 8.) 


To teach and to preach.—It was during this 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL journey that Jesus soon afterward reached Magdala, 

where He was anointed by the woman who had been 

Ver. 1. Thence.—From the place whence He | a sinner, and then Nain, where He raised the widow's 
nad sent His disciples, somewhere to the south of | son. During His onward course, a number of female 
Capernaun, disciples gathered around Him and ministered unte 


CHAP. XI. 1-6. 
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e 


Him, Luke viii. 2.—On this occasion He was over- 
taken by the messengers of John, who had been 
committed to prison in the later part of the au- 
tumn of the year 751. The journey closed with 
the appearance of Jesus at the festival of Purim 
in the year 782, after which the Baptist was exe- 
cuted. 

In their cities, avr a@y.—Fritzsche (after Ger- 

hard): In the cities where the Apostles had already 
preached. To this Mever objects, that Jesus tollow- 
ed immediately upon His disciples. But if the dis- 
ciples had distributed themselves over the ditferent 
cities which Jesus afterward visited in succession, 
they must have been considerably in advanee of 
Him. Meyer’s own explanation—in the cities of 
those to whom He went—amounts to a mere tau- 
tology. Euthym. Zigabenus: the birth-places of the 
Apos*ties. 
Ver. 2. In the prison.—In the fortress of Ma- 
cherus, Joseph. Ant?. xviii. 5, 2.—The castle of Ma- 
cherus, on the southern border of Periwa, toward 
Moabitis—probably the modern Mkaur—was, after 
Jerusalem, the strongest fortress of the Jews, being 
protected on all sides by deep valleys. It fell into 
the hands of the Romans after the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Joseph, De Bello Jud. vii. 6, 1). 

The works of Christ.—Probably referring to 
His mode of working, and more especially to the 
events above recorded ; His gracious intercourse with 
publicans and sinners (ch. ix., ete.). The Baptist 
woukl obtain from his disciples the latest reports of 
the works of Christ. 

He sent.—Following the reading 8:4, instead of 
80, we might feel almost inclined with Meyer to 
take weuyas absolutely, and to connect 8:4 ray, 
«.7.A., with elmev aura. He sent and sacd unto 
Him hy his disciplern, But this would scarcely give 
a good meaning. Accordingly, whatever view we 
mav take of the reading 4a, we must join wéupas 
with the words that follow (de Wette). 

Ver. 3. Art Thou He ?— vu is put first by way 
of emphasis.—O épyouevos, He that cometh, 
NSM, a designation of the Messiah, which, accord- 
ing to Ps, xl. 7,* would be peculiarly suitable at that 
time, and especially in the circumstances of the Bap- 
tists; comp. John 1. 27, 

TMpocdoxwuey, in the conjunctive, shall we 
look, or are we to look,} and not in the indicative. 


* (Olshanusen derives the designation from Ps. exviil. 26: 
® Blessed is He that cometh 7’ Hengstenberg from Mal. iff. 1: 
® Behold He cometh “"—P. 8.) 

+ (Dr. Lange and his Edinb. trsl. add here: “after the 
Vulgate, ete” But this is an error, Tue Vulgate trans- 
lates: erpectanus (indieative) So also Tertullian (Ade, 
Sarcionem, Ab. iv. chap. Is) Erasmus, Beza, Fritzsche. 
But Bengel, de Wette, and Meyer more correctly reyard 
it as a deliberstive conjunetive which agrees better with 
the paychological condition of John and his dtsciples at 
the time. Comp. Mark vif. 14: 5wuev 4 uh Sauer. De 
Wette adds: “Thig question decidedly Indicates coubt, ff 
Het concerning the Messianic mission, at least respeeti g E's 
Messianic activity or mode of proceeding which did not fall 
in with the theocratic notions of the Baptist.” Others re- 
gard the question merely as a qnestion of trnpatient zeal and 
indirect almonition to proceed faster. But even this would 
froply a certain discontent on the part of John. The g:me 
fs true of Alford’s explanation that John, hearing the eon- 
tradictury reports concerning the works of Christ, intended 
to bring him, through this embassy, to an open profession 
of His Messiahship, and thus ineurred a share of the 
game rebuke which Marv received at Cana (John if 4). 
Most of the fathers on the other hand, with the exception 
ef Tertuliian, Adr. Jaure, iv. tae nay omnia, ed Ovhler, 
tom. if, p 203 (net iv. 5. as Dr. Wordsworth misquotes), 
especially Origen, Chrysustum, Theophylact, Jorume, Am- 


—The old explanation of the passage (Origen, Chry 
sostom, etc.; Calvin, Beza, Melanchthon, Stier), tha 
John himself felt no doubts at all, but that he sen’ 
this embassy to Jesus for the sake of his disciples, 
who doubted, is not supported by the text, and can 
only have originated in a desire to vinuicate the Bap 
tist, or else to obviate an objection against the doe 
trine of inspiration, since Juhn had previously pro 
claimed that Jesus was the Messiah [iii 14, 163 
John i, 29]. But -these commentators ignore the 
fact, that if such were the case, John would have had 
recourse to the doubtful expedient of assuming a false 
appearance and sitnulating difticulties which he had 
not felt; they vindicate his orthodoxy at the expemse 
of his morality. Siinilarly do they ignore the history 
of the Uld Testament saints, all of whom stumbled 
at some one of the great critical periods in their lives 
(Moses, David, Elijah, Job). Specially striking here 
is the analogy between Elijah on Mount Horeb and 
his antitype John. But, on the other hand, we do 
not suppose (with Mever, and many others, com- 
mencing even with Tertullian) that the Baptist had 
cherished any dogmatic doubt as to the Messiahship 
of Jesus. In our opinion, the two views must be 
combmed,—that John, in the midst of his mental 
perplexities and trials, was offended by the kindly 
and gentle mode of Christ’s activity (Paulus, Olshau- 
sen, Nbrard, and others), and that his embassy was 
designed to determine the Lord to manifest, Himself 
openly as the Messiah, by some solemn act of judg: 
meat (Lightfoot, Hase, and others), Above all must 
we clearly realize the situation of the Baptist. Dur. 
ing a long and dreary winter had he been imprisoned 
in the lonely fortress of Machwrus, Meantine Herod 
Antipas was in the immediate neighborhood, indulg- 
ing in every kind of luxury; while Herodias, with 
whom he lived in adulterous connection, meditated 
vengeance upon the bold preacher who had denoune 
ed her sin. -When preaching the baptism of the 
Spirit, John had also proclaimed the coming baptisin 
of fire, or the impending judgment. At this period 
the disciples of the Baptist returned from their visit 
to Jesus, full of indination, and reported to the 
captive and offended ascetic that Jesus accepted in- 
vitations to feasts with publicans and sinners. It 
was impossible for John to doubt either his own 
mission, or the vision he had seen. But he mizht 
doubt the conduct of the Lord, whom he had owned 
a3 Messiah. Hence his embassy. It was prompted 
by doubt and disappointment about Christ’s conduct ; 
by an inordinate desire for His more public mani- 
festation; by an Elijah-like wrath on account of the 
corruptness of the court and world; by a desire him- 


brose, Hilary, and Angustine, deny that John was in any 
doubt. Stier among the modern German, and Wordsworth 
among the English, comnmentators, elaborately defend the 
patrisie view. The latter regards this secding of bis dise 
ciples as the crowning act of the ministry of John, who thug 
yunrded against a schism between bis own disciples and 
those of Jesus, and bequeathed his disciples to Christ. I 
uzree substantially with Dr. Lange's view, viz: that Joha 
(like all saints in this world) was temporarily under a cloud 
of depression and donbt, not respeeting the Messishship of 
Christ (as Mever ina long note, pp 244 and 245, 4th ed... as 
serts, contrary to vers, T and $), but respecting the slow an 

unastentatious mode of Tis manifestation, and the true ns 
ture of His kingdom. Itis very plain, what Lang: does no 
notice, that the answer of our Saviour is directed to Johy 
himself (a@rayyeiAare “Iwavvy), and not to his disciples, 
which implies that he needed it as much as they, for his own 
spiritual comfort and encouragement. ‘Phot the message of 
Christ had the desired effeet upon both may be inferred from 
the martyrdom of John and from the action of hia discinlos 
who “took up his body and buried it and came aud fold Jem 
gus,” Matt. xiv. 12.—P. 3.] 
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self to witness the manifestation of that kingdom of 
heaven which he had announced; above all, by ar- 
dent longing for a decisive word. But the faithful 
ness and strength of this friend of Jesus, in the midst 
of his weakness, appears even in the form of his 
messare—straightforward and directly to Jesus. 
This characteristic is the earnest of his vietory. 

* Ver.5. The blind see, etc.—The evidence of 
the Messiah’s working as given by the prephets, Isa. 
xxxv. 5; Ixi. 1.) The cleansinysof lepers and raising 
the dead, Ezek. xxxvi. and xxxvii. [Comp. the rais- 
ing of the daughter of Jairus, ix. 18-26, and of the 
widow’s son at Nain, which, in the Gospel of Luke, 
immediately precedes this embassy, Luke vii. 11, 18. 
P.8.] Most coramentators refer the expression poor 
to spiritual poverty; Meyer, to the national imistor- 
tunes of Israel. The statement with reference to 
these poor must, of course, be taken in a limited 
Bense ; just as that about the blind, the lame, ete.,— 
to all of whom it only applied on condition of their 
susceptibility to the intluence of Curist. 


DOCTRINAL AND. ETHICAL. 


1, As the representative of the law, the prophet is 
another Moses; he may call for lightning, for thun- 
der, or for fire from heaven, As messenger of the 
gospel, the prophet is only a precursor of Christ ; and 
hence has not attained the full height of Christianity, 
especially in regard to patience under suffering. In 
this respeet, also, it holds true that the least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.—From the in- 
quiry of the Baptist—ehadl we wait for another ?—we 
learn the extent of his temptation. In the case of 
Israel, this query has, alas! been answered attinna- 
tively, and they wait for “another,” to their own con- 
deinnation. But with John the difficulty arose from 
toc knowledge that Messiah would also appear as 
Judge. Aud although he could not be ignorant of 
the ditferenve between the suffering and the glorified 
Messiah, yet he was not aware of the distance inter- 
vening between the advent of the one and of the 
Other; and his impatience was all the greater that he 
did not even see the Messiah suffering, in the strict- 
est sense of the word. But the special object of his 
inquiry seems to have been, to urge Jesus pudlicly to 
declare Honself before all the people. 

2. Formerly (in ch. ix.), Jesus had met the disci- 
ples of the Baptist by recalling to their minds the 
Jast testimony of the Baptist concerning Himself (the 
Bridegroom and His friend). He now replies to the 
Bapiist, whose warrant was derived from the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah (ch. x1.), by appealing to another part 
of these predictions (ch, xxxv. and lx.), nay, by reter- 
ring him even to the prophetic figure of the advent 
of the Lord through the wilderness. John impatient- 
y longed for assistance, for retaliatiun, and for the 
vengeance of God. This was the occasion of his of- 
fence. Jesus replied by reminding him of the char- 
acteristics of Messiah in Isa, xxxv. 5, which are in- 
tended to mect such imputience as that of the Bap- 
tist. For, in the verses preceding those quoted by 
Christ, we read: “Strengthen ye the weak hands, 
and confirm the fecble knees, Say ye to them that 
are of a fearful (hasty) heart, Be strong, fear not: 
behold, your God cometh to vengeance, even G'od com- 
eth to a recompense, that He may save you. Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened,” ete.—The descrip- 
tion of the Messiah which follows—the transition 
from physical to spiritual deliverance, and the con- 


nection between the two—the relation between thcee 
deliverances and the character of the Messiah as 
drawn by Isaiah—lustly, the connection hetween this 
description and that of his own situation,—could not 
but have a beneficial and quickening influence upon * 
John, especially when taken along with the conclud- 
ing words, which would recall the prediction in Isa 
Vili. 1+. 

3. The conclusion of Christ’s reply to the Baptist 
indicated that the miracles of Jesus were also intend- 
ed as emblems of spiritual deliverance. This view haa 
becn entertained by all sound interpreters, and oniy 
called in question on insufticient grounds. Lastly, 
we infer from this passage, that the miracles of Jesus 
were also designed to serve as evidence of His Messi- 
anic mission and Divine nature, 

4, Hitherto Jesus had carefully avoided publicly 
taking the name of Messiah. John now urged Him 
to assume that title. This might easily have led to 
a popular movement in favor of John. But in His 
reply, Jesus combined the highest wisdom with the 
hizhest power: Heappealed to His works, by which 
John could not fail to recognize Him as the Messiah ; 
while at the same time Le refused to yield to the 
sugzesuon of John, and openly avow Himself the 
Messiah, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Jesus everywhere accompanies His honest mes 
sengers, to conirm their work.—Jesus teaches and 
preaches in the cities of His faithful witnesses (in 
their fields of labor: schools, churches, institutions, 
and works).—The call of the Lord penetrates every- 
where, even within prison-walls.—The embassy of 
John the Baptist to the Lord, an evidence of strenzth 
in weakness. 1, An evidence of his weakness. For 
mer joyous certitude of the Baptist; his present of- 
fence. Explained by his situation and his Old Testa- 
ment character. Courage to bear suffering and the 
cross was only preparing. The temptations of'sainta, 2. 
Evidence of his strength : John addresses the Saviour 
even as Christ Himself, in His last trial on the crosa, 
appealed to the Father: Jfy God, My God, ete.—The 
inquiry of the Baptist: Shall we look for another ?— 
a wavering between truth and error: 1. True, in so far 
as it referred to the second advent of Christ ; 2. false, 
asa misunderstanding of the first advent of Christ; 3. 
a doubt, or uncertainty as to the connection between 
the first and the second advent of Christ.—Glorioug 
answer, by which the Lord in His strength restores 
His zealous friend in his weakness: 1. Glorious in 
its contents; 2. glorious in its humility and in its 
wisdom (Iie avoids the declaration that He did all 
this, and that He was the Messiah); 3. glorious in 
its mode of expression (reference to the passage in 
Isaiah in its context); 4. glorious in its promise (the 
dead are raised—which applied especially to John— 
and to the poor, etc.).—The miracles of Jesus an evi- 
dence of His claims and character.—The phvsical 
miracles of Jesus, sigus and seals of His spiritual mir 
acles: 1. Signs preceding them; 2. seals tollowinee 
them.—Blessed is he, whusoever shall not be offend- 
ed at Me: 1. Deep import of this saying (Whosoever 
shall not be offended at My infinite patience with the 
world, at My readiness to suffer, at My delay of judge. 
meut); 2, solemn warning: to judze and devine 
hastily may lead even to apostasy; 8. the great pre» 
mise : he that overcometh the temptation to be qa 
fended in Christ, has conquered and is saved, 


CHAP. XI. 7-15. 20€ 


2. The authority of the Boptist as preparing the way for the Messiah vindicated. Cu, XI. 7-15. 


aa And as they departed,’ Jesus began to say unto the multitudes concerning Jul, 
What went ve out into the ww ldotess to see?? A reed shaken with [by] the nid? 
8 But what [What then] went ye out for® to see? A man ciothed in soft raiment? 
9 behold, they that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses. But what went ye out fot 
0 tosee? A prophet?® yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet. For this is hq 
of whom it is written, Behold, 1 send my messenger before thy face, which shall pre- 
1] pare thy way before thee. Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist: notwithstanding, he that 
12 is least ® in the kingdom of heaven is greater than le. And from the days of Jolin the 


Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence [is assaulted by storm |,’ and 


13 the vivieuy take it by force. For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John, 
14 And if ye will receive ¢, this is Khas [the Elijah], which was for to come [who was toe 
lo come], He that hath ears to hear,’ let him hear. 


é 

1 Ver. 7.—{Lit.: And as these rere departing, rovTwy §& wooevouevwy.—r. 8.) 

2 Ver. 7.— Conant and the revised N. T. of the Am. Bible Union: 2ehold, for see, to express more fully the meaning 
of Jezsracdat, to gauze, to look upon, asa public spectacle.--P, 8.] 

3 Ver. 8.—{ For is unnecessary; @AAa@ Ti dfnAdere idecv.) 

4 Ver. 8.—{Correct as to the sense. The text. ree. (with Cod. Alex. as edited by Cowper) reads imatiots after uava@e 
Ko:s, probabiy from Luke vii. 25. Co !d. Sinait., Vaticanus, the Latin Vulgate (mollitue), and other ancient suthorities 
omitit So Tischendorf, Tregetles, and Alford. Laclinann retains the noun, but in brackets.—P. 8.] 

> Ver. 9.—{After an ancient reading of Cod. B.: But why went ye out? to seen prophet? adrda vi eEHAOaTE; Tpor 
Onryy ie; Lange, with Tischandorf Meyer, and Alford (who, however, omits the punctuation after éFnv@are, revard- 
Joy the whole as one sentence) adopt this reading. which has now the additional weight of the Cod. Sinaitiens; but Lache 
mann and Tregelles defend the usual reading: @AA@ tt €€jAGaTe ew ; apopytny; the only real difference {s as to the 


Prition of ew.—P, S.] 


“Ver. 11.—[Lit.: lesa, or the lesaer, 6d mixpdrepos. So Lange, van Ess. the Latin Vulgate (minor), and al! the 
olfer Enalicsh versions, W elif's, Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva (/eax), the Rhemish ((he lesser). But) Luther (der Aleinefe), 
de Were (der Geringete) aod the authorized English vergon (/evst) render the word in the superlitive, Dr. J, A. Alexs 
ander ae doc. calls this “one of the few groundless innovatious introduced by the translators of Kiog James’ Bible” Dut 


this is tuo hasty. The translation depends on what we supply to the comparative 6 uwiKpotepos, If we supply: than 


dia the Buptint, less or the lesser is the proper translation; but if we supply: than all others (Tey addwi) which ie 
likewise allowable (see Winer, p. 215) and even preferable, the English idiom sevms to require he that te feast, or the ecueb, 
Sree Exee Notes. —P. 3.) 
7 Ver. 12.—(In Greek: Bid Cerat, Lange: wird mit Sturm angelanfen; Luther: leidet Gercalt (xuffera violence), 

ae aes es from Wiclif to that of King James bave: sufereth violence after the Vulgate: vim patifur, See 

xev. Notes —P. 5 

. ° — 15.—TLe verb axovery is omitted by Tischendorf [and Alford) after Codd. B., C., etc. [But Cod. Sinait. has it, 
=-P.S 


: gant {as a person entirely inaccessible to such motives, 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. The Saviour would now recall their former feelings 
of veneration for the Baptist. The antithesis, they 
that wear soft clothing, ailudes to the eneinies of 
John at the court of Herod Antipas, who were the 
occasion of his imprisonment. 

Ver. 9. One who is more than a prophet, 
wepiogotepov—Fritasche takes this as maseuline; 
i Meyer, as neuter, which seems to agree belier with 
the context. John was more than the prophets, ag 
being the precursor of the Messiah. The meaning is, 


Ver. 7. Jesus began to say.—The Lord hasten- | 
ed by His commendation to restore the authority of | 
the Baptist, which he himself by his embassy had 
endangered. 

A reed.—The ficure is derived from the lower 
bank. of Jordan, where reeds grew in abundance ; 
Telerring to a person wavering and easily influenced 
br outward circumstances (Olshausen, Meyer), With 
syecial allusion to what had just taken place: John 
will not waver in his faith, thouch on this oceasion 
he seemed to doso. Some critics have taken the 
word in a mezative sense : Surely ye would not see a 
road, ete. (tirotins, de Wettc, ete.) This, however, 
Were not only idle, but would weaken the pregnant 

Xpression, “shaken hy the wind, 

Ver. 8. What then.—AAAd, but, implies a si- 
lent nevation. 

In scft raiment.—The wodrAand indrtia, or 
otly wadana, according to B., D., Z, ete, are a 
twark of effeminate and luxurious persons. Under 
the first simile, Christ shows that John was not way- 
ering in his faith; by the secoud, He proves that he Ver, 11, Among those born of women.— 
had not dispatched ‘his embassy from selfishness, or | Job xiv. 1, ete., MeN 859, a general designation of 
eowardiy fear for his life. Both similes presuppose | man, more especially with reference to mankind be 
the fact, that His hearers had formerly regarded Juln | fore ‘the coming ot Christ. We must not overlook 


You have seen one whois greater than the prophets, 
although you have not understood his character, 

Ver. 10, Of whom it is written, Melac!i iff. 1. 
—In the original: “ Behold, I will send My messen- 
ger, that he may prepare the way before Me: and 
suddenly cometh to His temple the Lord whom ye 
seek, and the Messenger of the Covenant, whom ve 
desire : behold, Ife cometh, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
In the Hebrew, Jchovah identified Himsclf with Mes 
siah when announcing the forerunner; while in Mat 
thew a distinction is made, and the text is preseuted 
as embodying a promise of God to the Measiah. 
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the use of the plural number, Gal. iv. 4 is not a par- 
allel passage, but rather indicates the contrast. The 
expression, “born of @ woman,” differs from that, 
“born of women,” justas “ Son of Man” from “man.” 
The former expression is specially intended to refer 
to the human limitations of Christ, to His bumilia- 
tion in the form of a servant. 

There hath not risen a greater.—Not merely 
a greater prophet (Rosenmiller, ete.), but, in general, 
none greater than he. As preparing the way for the 
Messiah, John represented the highest perfection of 
the Old Covenant. The antithesis which follows: “ He 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven,” ete., shows 
that the expression refers to superiority not in respect 
of moral righteousness, but of (heoeratic devclopment 
and dignity. Hence it is needless to make an excep- 
tion in favor of the patriarchs, as Olshausen proposes, 

He that is less [least],6 3€ ucaporepus .— 


Meyer: Not he that is /eaat, as the comparative Is never 


used for the superlative. See Winer's Grammar (p. 
218"). De Wette entertains a different opinion, and 
translates least. But the passage is 80 important, that 
unless toreed by the use of the language, we are not 
warranted in deviating from the literal expression, 
though we do not deny that the rendering, he that is 
least, zives ood serse. The meaning is, he who is 
comparatively less in the kingdom of heaven, accord- 
ing to the standard of that kingdom (Cyrill, Theodoret, 
an.! others), or who occupies a lower place in it, is 
greater than John, in respect of the development of his 
faith and spiritual life. Maldonatus [quotes the log- 
ical axiom]: “ Minimom marimi majus est mazino 
minunai.” Even the leastin the kingdom of the New 
Testament enjoys what John could not have had, viz., 
peace in the finished work of Christ, and, with it, 
patience in suffering and death, and quiet expecta- 
tion of the second coming of Christ, when every 
wrong shall be righted. Other commentators have 
applied the expression, “ /ess,” to Christ Himself 
(Chrysostom, Luther, Melanchthon, ete.). “ The less,” 
who at the time was eclipsed by the glory of John, 
will in the kingdom of heaven be greater (the punc- 
tuation of the verse being changed), or will as the 
Messiah excel him. But this interpretation is evi- 
dently untenable, as there could be no comparison 
of the kind between Jesus and Jolin, certuinly not 
without express limitation. 


* (Sixth German ed., Lefp., 1855 (§ 5). The orfginal 
quotes p. 250, which is no doubt an error of the printer, 
Winer says that we must supply to aiapor epos either (rw) 
bAAwy, or Iwavvou tov Bartistov. Meyer (Com., p. 247) 
prefers the latter and expia@ns (p. 248): "lie who shall oe- 
cupy a lower st ndpoint or cegree of value nnd diznity in 
the kingdom of the Messiah, than John the Baptist now o¢- 
cunies in the old theocracy. is greater than he, of whom I 
have just said such vreat things”  bmueh prefer to supply 
Twy @dAdwr, and explain: John being nearest to Christ and 
standing at the very threshold of His kingdom is qguoad xta- 
fron the vreatest of all Old ‘Pestament prophets and saints: 
but the least or humblest Christian who bas aectoaliv entered 
Into the gospel dispensation is quodd stil or as to his 
standpoint (uot as to personal merit) greater than he. It is 
not denied, however, that Jolin may hereafter enter into the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and then ocenpy amuch higher po- 
bition than millions of Christians The comparison reters 
only to his present position in the aimwy vuTos.—P, 8.) 

¢ (Dr. Wordsworth, from respect for the fathers, endea- 
9S rato combine the interpretation of Chrysostom, Enthby- 
mis, Theopliylact, with the other but at the expense of 
Olearness Alford declares the former to be entirely adverse 
to the spirit of the whole discourse, and agrees substantial- 
y with Meyer. Alexander is here very unsatisfactory, and 
weakens the force of this profound passage by reducibyg it 
situply to this: “All that is really asserted is, that one in- 
ferior to Jobn fa some respeet is xreater lu anvtber.” But 
b what respects t—l’. 5.]} 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Ver. 12. And from the daya.—The days of 
John’s great usefulness were past. Jesus intin.atet 
in passing the coming calamities. He also indicates 
the wnmense contrast between the days of the Baptist 
and His own advent. 

Suffereth violence, is assaulted by st 
Bid Cer ac.—Explanations: 1. It is violently per- 
secuted by the enemies, and the violent take it from 
men (Lishtfoot, Schneckenburger, and others). Bug 
this is opposed to the context, which is evidently ine 
tended to explain the greatness of Jolin, the contrast 
between the days of the Baptist and those of Christ, 
and the manifestation of the kingdom of hcaver.—2, 
As referring to the advancement of the kingdom of 
heaven by violent means: (a) Taking Biacerar in 
the middle sense, as meaning, it forcibly introduces 
uself, breaks in with violence (Melanchthon, Benzel, 
Paulus). But this is incompatible with the expres 
sion Biaotai which follows. (6) Passively: Mag- 
na vi predicatur (Fritzsche); but this is arbi- 
trary. (c) /t ia taken by violence, or intense endea- 
vors—in the good sense (Hesychius : Biatws xparet 
tat).—The expression is evidently metaphorical, de 
noting the violent bursting forth of the kingdom of 
heaven, as the kernel of the ancient theocracy, 
through the husk of the Old Testament. Jolin and 
Christ are themselves the violent who take it by 
force,—the former, as commencing the assault; the 
latter, a8 completing the conquest. Accordingly, thia 
is a figurative description of the great era which had 
then commenced. 

Ver. 13. For all the prophets.—Proof of what 
had just been stated. Difference between the charac- 
ter of the old period and the new era, All the proph- 
éts prophesied of that era, or predicted it; but they 
could not call it into existence. [The emphasis lies 
on prophesied, 7. ¢., they ov/y predicted the kinzdom . 
of heaven, as something future ; while now, since 
the coming of Christ, it is an actual reality. In the 
Greek, the words, until John, precede the verb, aud 
are connected with 6 vyéuos. John still belonyed to 
the dispensation of the law, but on the very threshold 
of the dispensation of the gospel, whose advent he 
proclaimed. “Usque ad Johannem kz, ab eo evan 
geliuin.” Comp. Luke xvi. 16.—P. 8] 

Ver. 14. And if ye wild receive it.—The an- 
tithesis with the preecding verse—the prophets have 
prophesied—is here hinted at; now is the time of the 
fulfilment. The idea itself was before expressed as 
the kingdom of heaven suffering violence. This then 
furnishes an explanation of the manner in whieh it 
suffereth violeuce. John was the Elijuh who was to 
come as the precursor of Messiah, according to Mab 
iv. 5. The expression was metaphorical, and reterred 
to the character of the precursor of Jesus as that of 
a prophet of judgment, even as the mission of Eli- 
jah had been symbolical of the coming judgment 
The Jews, however, understood the passage literally, 
and expected that Ehjah would arise from the dead, 
and actually appear among them (Wetstein, Lirht- 
foot, Schottgen). Jesus removed this mistake (comp, 
Matt. xvii, 12), by acknowledging John as the Elijah 
of whom Malachi had spoken. In one sense oniy 
may the prophecy have been still partially unfulfilled, 
as the recond coming of Christ would also be pre 
ceded by judgments. But even then the character 
and mission of Elijah could only be metaphorical, not 
literal. 

Ver. 15. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.—Uomp. ch. xiii, 9,43; Rev. ii, 7 A pro 
verbial expression to evoke attention, or -o mark @ 
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conclusion from certain premisca, In the present in- 

tance, the inferenve was obvious. If the time of 
the first A:aorns was past, the second and greater 
must be at hand. Thus Christ complied ag far as 
possible with the request of the Baptist to pronounce 
Hinself the Messiah, Those who knew the Seriptures, 
and believed them, would be able to recognize Him; 
while at the same time He would not assume the title 
betore the people, since in their minds it was still 
eounected with ideas of rebellion and carnal conquest. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. This passage affords a fresh view of the great- 
ness of Jesus as compared with John, whom He first 
restores, and then acknowledges before the peo- 

le, in whose presence John had aimost reproved 
His, The contrast appears most clear and distinct 
between John and Christ, between the Old and the 
New Testaments, between calm development and a 
sturmy era, And as John had first testified of Chirist, 
so Christ now bears testimony of John. 

2. In truth, the Baptist himself was a sufficient 
reply to his own inquiry—Art Thou He? His being 
ottended imolied a doubt in his own mission. Hence 
also it could only be transient. 

3. The violent manifestation of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth was brought about by the holy 
visleace of John and Jesus, who ushered this king- 
doin into a sintul world. 

4. (Dr. Tiromas Scorr : “Inevery age, ‘ the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by foree.’ . .. They who are determined at all 
adventures, to find admission, will surely succeed ; 
but such as postpone the concerns of their souls to 
worldly interest, pleasures, and diversions, will be 
found to come short of it; as well as those who seek 
aslvation in any other way than by repentance to- 
ward Gud and faith in his beloved Son.” MatrHoew 
Hexry: “ The kingdom of heaven was never intend- 
ed to indulge tle ease of triflers, but to be the 
rest of them that labor.” Comp. Luke xiii. 24: 
“ Srive (ayevifer@e) to enter in at the sfrav gate.” 
—P. 5.| 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The glory of the Lord as it appears by the side 
of Jotn.—Entire freedom from all jealousy in its full 
majesty (John and Christ)—The commendation of 
the Baptist as reflecting greater glory upon the Lord 


than even on John: 1. As exalting -he Baptist; & 
still more the Lord (uttered at such a moment, after 
such experience, in such terms, with such reservations 
as to His own person).—In what sense those who are 
least in the New Covenant are greater than the great 
est under the Old.— Every fresh manifestation of the 
kingdom of heaven requiring heroism of faith. 
Christ bringing the kingdom of heaven to this earth, 
and at the same time taking the kingdom. of heaven 
by force for this earth. —The kingdom of heaven pass 
ing from its typical form into” reality through the 
faithfulness of His witnesses. — tloly violence, — 
Christ’s perfect suffering constituting His pertect vio- 
lence.*—Clearness of the Uld Testament testimony 
about Christ—He that hath ears to hear, let him hear: 
the loudest call to a life of faith: 1, As pointing to 
our original calling, to hear; 2. as condemning the 
sin, that man has_ ears, yet does not hear; 3. as 
un ‘admonition to come to the knowledge of Christ 
by our hearing.—Properly to understand the Serip- 
tures, is to know Christ.—Every call of God is at the 
same time both general and special. 

Starke :—Does it become a servant of the cross 
of Christ to imitate the pomp of the world, or to 
trim his sai}s to the wind ?—Wavering preachers can- 
not expect stable hearersa.—They who are under the 
influence of the love of the world, will scarcely 
prove fit to root it out of the hearts of others, Luke 
x. 30.—Hedinger :—We must be thoroughly in ear- 
test if we are ever to reach heaven.—As the sub- 
atance excecds the shadow, so the grace of the 
New, that of the Old Testament, Col. ii. 17; Heb. 
viii. 5; x. 1.—Gerlach :-—Knowledge of Christ is the 
sole standard for measuring spiritual greatness, 

Heubner :-—Jesus commends John after his dis- 
ciples have left His presence. Let this serve as an 
example.¢—Jesus knew the Baptist better than the 
latter knew himselfi—Human opinions are like the 
wind: beware of being their weathercock.—Indo- 
pendence a high honor and glory. 


* [So also on the part of his disciples. Ambrose fn Luke 
x1.5 (as quoted by Wordsworth): Vim fauctmus Domino, 
non compellendo, aed flendo; non precocando injuries, 
se lacrymis erorando, O beuta violential Hac sunt 
arma fidei noxtra.—P. $3.) 

+ (Comp. the remarks of Matthew Henry : “ Christ spoke 
thus honorably of John, but as they departed, Just as they 
were gone, Luke vii. 24. He would not so much as seem to 
flatter John, nor have these praises reported of him. ‘Though 
we must be forward to vive Ww all their due praise for their 
encouragement, yet we must avoid everything that looks 
like flattery. or may be in danger of puting them up. Pride 
is a corrapt humor, which we must not feed either in others 
or in ourselves.“ —P. d 


3. The Baptist and the Son of Man, as judged by a childish generation. CR. XI. 16-19. 


16 
17 


But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children sitting in the 
markets, and calling unto their fellows [to the others],! And saving, We have piped 


unto vou, and ye have not danced; we have mourned [wiuled, sung dirges] unto you, 


publi icaus und sinvers. 


t Wer. 16.—Lachmann: Tots éraipas [Vule: 


and ve have not lamented [beat the brea ast]. For John came neither eating nor drink 
ing, and they say, He hath a devil [demon]. 
ing, and they say, Behold a man gluttonous [a glutton], and a wine-bibber,’ 
But Wisdom ® is justified of [ou the part of | ® her children. 


eating and drink. 
a friend of 


The Son of man came e 


cowqualibus, companiona, playmates], after G., 8., U. Vi, eta 


Machioany quotes of bis aut. orities B. and ©, as previously compared by others; but the printed edition of Cod. Ephrem 
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Byri (C.) by Tischendorf, and Angelo Mai's ed. of the Cod. Vaticanus(B.) both read €ré€pots. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SE etree ey eR 


Buttniann’s ed “fon of the let 


tor, however, sustains Lachmann, and the @AArAos in Luke vii. 32 favors €Taipos.—P, 8.) Griecsbach: Tuts Ereputs 


adital, after most Codd. [including Cod, Sinait.). 
as stated by Conant, but €raitpars. 


2 Ver. Vi. —Lachmann and Tischendorf omit the second bultr, 


So also Tischendorf [and Tregelles, 
So also Wordsworth, Lange's interpretation requires €tT«pots.—P. §.] 


Alford does not read érépuis, 


following B., C., (Cod. Sinzft.], ete. 


3Ver — Lange nore literally: Wir haben (euch) die Tolte uklaege ge mateht, und the halt nicht (im Chor) ge 


jummert; Scrivener 


the lament. and ye beat vot the breast, 
expression of sorrow by Leating the breast, comp, Ezek 
1a: xxiii. dso and the dietionarics, 


We have suing dirges unto you,and ye hare not smote the breast; Andrew Norton: 
a dirge to you, dud yuu hate not beat your breaats s Conant and the revised version of the Am. Bible Union: 
Opec refers to the funeral dirge, and «omTed@at (middle verb) to the orienta 
XX. 34 (Sept.: 
‘Phe authorized version is very vagne.—P, 8.] 


We kere sung 
We eung 


KoWenbe Ta mpoowma): Matt. xxiv. d0; Luke xavtit 


4 Ver. 19,—| Wine-bitver ts a felicitous translation of the Anscreoutic orvunédtns. Dr. Conant and the N. T. of the 


Am. Bible Union: a a/atten and a winedrinker, 


§ Ver, 19.—[We pre fer eapit: izing Wieadom as in older editions of the Bible. 
So also Meyer, and Conant, who quotes Meyer and rejers to Acts il, 29 


® Ver. 19.—{ Lange: nem Scten direr Kinder, 


Luther and Lange stronver: ef7 Fresxer und W: insdunr—V. S.J 


Sec Exeg. Notes.-- PS. 1 


for the saine use of aro, instead of vm (avdpa ara beou amudederyuevov €iy Uuas Suvapert, x.7.A.) —1’. 8.) 


EXFEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. But whereto shall I liken this gen- 
eration ?—It scemed as if John were about to 
identify himself with his generation in reference to 
the Lord. But Jezus restores him to his right place, 
and exhibits Himself and the Baptist as one in op- 
position to the spirit of the age. A transition from 
His verdict upon John to that on his contempora- 
ries, with special reference to the present and im- 
pending tate of the Baptist. Wile John and Jesus 
were engaged in spiritual labors and warysare, the 
conquest of the kingdom of heaven, “ this generation’ 
would only seck childish amnnsement, 

Ii is like unto children.—Tine common inter- 
pretation of this passage (first proposed by Chrysos- 
ton, and recently defended by Stier) is, that the ex- 
pression, piping and mourning, refers to John and 
Jesus, and that the Jews were the other children 
who refused to give heed. But this is entirely un- 
tenable. For, 1. “this generation” is likened to 
children playing in the market-place. 2. These 
same children are represented ag urging the objec- 
tions which Christ subsequently puts into the month 
of the people. Both in the simile and in the explana- 
tion of it, the Jews ave introduced as speaking. 3. If 
these terms had referred to Christ and John, the or- 
der of the figures would have been reversed ; €0p7- 

yncauev—nvanoauey. 4. There is a manifest anti- 
thesis between the idea of ciuiten playing, and the 
former fis eT of tahing the king¢om of heaven by 
vivience. 6. The conduct of the children is repre- 
sented as an and contradictory. 6. We 
have the fact, that this generation really expected 
that its prophets should be intluenced by the passing 
whiins of their carnal views and inclinations. Hence 
we conclude that the piping and mourning children 
represent the Jews, and the erepac, “ the others,” 
John and Jesus, These €7€ poe form no part of 
the company represented as playing in the mar- 
ket. 

{So also de Wette, and Meyer, p. 251: “The 
madia are the Jews; the evepu: are John and Jesus.” 
But I object to this interpretation, the reverse of 
the other, for the following reasons: 1. Because it 
is contrary to the parallel passage in Luke vii. 382, 
where we have aAA TALS, fo one another, instead 
ot érépors, so that the playing children and the si- 
lent children form but one company, although dis- 
avrecd among themselves (as the Jews were in fact 
with their many sects and their contradictory carnal 
notions about the Mesa ah). The same is true, if we 
read with Lachmann: étafpots. 2. Because it 
wow 1 represent Christ and John as the dissatistied 


and disobedient party. 8. Finally, I reject beth inter 
pretations, that refuted, end that defended by Dr. 
Lange; because Joun and Christ could with no de 
gree of propriety and good taste be represented as 
playmates and comrades of their wayward coutenipo- 
raries, We conclude, therefore, that doth classes of 
children refer to the wayward, capricious, and dis 
contented Jews; the children who play the mock wed- 
ding and the mock funeral representing the active, 
the silent children who refuse to fall in with their 
playmates, the passive discontent, both with the aus- 
terity of John and with the more cheerful and gen- 
ial conduct of Christ. So QOIshausen: “ The sense 
is this: the generation resemb!es a host of ik 
humored children, whom it is impossible to plezec in 
any way; one part desires this, and the cther that, 
so that they cannot agree upon any dcsirable or use 
ful occupation.” Compare also the iilustrative re- 
marks of Wordsworth, who in this case dissents from 
his favorite Chrysostom : > “By the children [or 
rather ove class of the children] many interpreters 
understand the Baptist and our Lord. But this seems 
harsh. The yevea itself is said to be éucia radions, 
and the querulous mummur of the children, complain. 
ing that others would not humor them in their tickie 
caprices, is compared to the discontented censoricus- 
ness of that generation of the Jews, particilarly of 
the Pharisces, who could not be pleased with any of 
Giod’s dispensations, and rejected Jolm ana Christ, as 
they had done the prophets betore them. The scase, 
therefore, is, Ye are like a band of wayward children, 
who go on with their own game, at one time gay, at 
another grave, and cive no heed to any one else, and 
expect that every one should conform to them. You 
were angry with Jolin, because he would not dance 
to your piping, and with Me, because I will not weep 
to your dirge. John censured your liecntiousness, I 
your hypocrisy; you, therefore, vilifty both, and ‘ re. 
ject the yood counsel of God,’ who has devised a va- 
riety of means for your salvation (Luke vil. 30).°— 
Pex. 

Ver. 17. We have piped unto yon, e‘c.— 
Among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, it was cus 
tomary to play the flute especially at rearriage dances : 
Buxtort, Lew Zadn. Similarly, scleran wvadiig was 
customary at burials, The expression, dasiced, eure 
responds with piping, just as the funeral Girge was 
expected to evoke lamentation among the meurners, 
especially by beating the breast (hence the expression, 
Ezek. xxiv. 16; Matt. xxiv. 30, ete) The fizure is 
that of children imitating the festivities or sclumnk 
ties of their seniors, and expecting otier chiluren 
who take no part in their play to share their annuses 
ment, 

Ver. 18, For John came neither eatirg noz 
drinking.—A hyperbolical expression, reierrinz te 


CHAP. XI. 16-19. 
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his abstinence and asceticism, as contradistingnished 
frown Christ's freer conduct. And they say, He has 
ademon [5::ucvwe}.—A demon of melancholy (Jolin 
x. 20). The figure of piping, to which John respond- 
ed not, is all the more striking, that the spurious 
marriage at the court of Herod was the vecasion of 
John’s imprisonment; and agiin, the dance of the 
dauchter of Herodias, that of his execution. In an- 
other piace al-o, Jesus says that the Jews would 
have liked to use Jolin, as it were, by way of reli- 
gious diversion (Jolin v. 35). 

Ven 19. The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking.—Referrine to His more free mo:le of con- 
duct, and with special allusion to the feast in the house 
of Matthew, in the company of pablicans and sin- 
ners [and the wedding feast at Cana]. This induced 
the Piorisees to pronounce an ualavorable judgment 
of Christ. Accordingly, His contemporaries alregdy 
eommencel to con len Him as a destroyer of the 
law. It has been suggested, that our Lord here hints 
at the occurrence formerly related, when He had 
admonished one of His disciples to “Tet the dead 
bury their dead.” But it seems more likely, that if 
the fienre contains any allusion to a definite event, it 
referre 1 to the imputation of John’s disciples, that 
during the captivity of their master, and until after 
his death, Jesus should abstain from taking part in 
any festivities. But we are inclined to take a broader 
view of the subject, and to regard the staternent of 
the Lord as reterring to the anyver and sorrow of the 
people about their national position, with which our 
Lord could not sympathize in that particular form. 
Tiicir carnal mourning for the outward depression of 
Israei could invet witi no response from Hiin. 

Ver. 1¥, But Wisdom, etc.—Final judgment of 
the Lord as to the ditterence obtaining between the 
people, Joua, and Himself. The copia. Jerome: 
E30, qui vin dei virtus e sapicntia dei juste frcisse 

b apeoxtolis mois fillis comprohatus sum, Chrysos- 
om, Theopliylact, Castellio: Wisdom, which has be- 
come minitest in Jesus. De Wette: A personitica- 
ton of the wisom of Jesus.—The term undoubtedly 
refers to the spirit of the theocracy as manifested in 
John aad in Christ, and which bears the name of 
Wislooa (Prov, viii. and ix.; Sir. xxiv.), because the 
ecnduct of John and of Jesus was guided by a deti- 
nite object, and derived fro.a the spirit of Wisdom in 
revelation.® 
. Is justified on the part (or, at the hands) 
of her children.—El:zncr, Sehneckenburger: Judg- 
el, reprove |, 2 ¢, by the Jews, who should have 
beca ics disciples. Ewald: Really justified by that 
foolish generation, since their contradictory Judg- 
ments contitted cach other, and so confirmed Wis- 
dom. De Wette takes the aor. in the sense of habit, 
an! -zives the statement a more gencral sense: The 
children of Wisdoun (4 ¢, those who reevive it, or My 
discipica) vive, by their conduct, cause tor approving 


® He nea Wielom shonld bo capitalized, as in some edi- 
Boos of the Easish Version.—P. §. 

efit this case the sentence would be a solemn irony, or 
@ ineenant refeake of the bad treatrnent of God's wise and 
graciens Providence on the part of those who claimed to be 
its ertheeftow aiuicers and authorized expounders, Dr. J. 
A. Alevanéer leans to this interpretation. But no elear case 
ef? trouve ner of wit, ner of humor) occurs in the discourses 
ofour saviour. The childlike children of Wisdom in ver. 19 
e-em to ee eppowed te the childish and wayward children of 
tots ven ration in ver. 16, Comp. Bengel, da Lue. vii. 35: 
Hisar pee nie liberi non aunt Pharisei horiumaque xi- 
misdes webstart, piuriieani et pecetiares omnes en toto 
pop td Agnca concverst 3s quox ale appelat, ad oxten- 
Ger clan ett colin bis nevenatlndineinu et FHS CONTEMM*ENS 
Cb, cael orunezus prcersié ikem). 3.) 
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Wisdom. Meyer, opposing de Wette’s view of the 
aor.; Wisdom has been justified on the part of her 
children, viz., by their having adopted it. The pas 
save mnust be real in the light of ver. 25 sijy. In both 
Cases, a joyous prospect is being ovened up to their 
view. Truth and Wisdom have been justified and 
owned, though neither by the men of thi- veneration 
nor by the wise and the prudent. But in this pas 
sage sorrow seems still to predominate: 1. Wisdom 
has been traduced by this veneration, and obliged te 
justify herself; 2. for this purpose, new children had 
to be born and trained. The word azo might almost 
lead us to adopt another interpretation, Wisdom was 
obliged to justifv herself by a judicial verdict from 
the aceusation of her children (or rather, ironically, 
of those who should be her ebildren). But then, this 
proposition only refers to the occasion or cause of a 
thing, It is not the children who justify Wisdom, 
but the means of proving her justification are deriv- 
ed from the testimony which appears in her chil 
dren, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. On this oceasion, Jesus foretold the judgment 
which the world has at all times pronounced on the 
kingdom of heaven. To the men of this world, the 
preaching of the law appears too severe, too mucna 
opposed to the innocent and lawful enjovnents of 
life; while the message of pardon mects with the hos- 
tility of pharisaical Jegalists, who describe it as favor- 
ing carelessness and shielding sin, 

2. The spirit of the world is also accurately dclin- 
eated in the figure of successive piping and mourn- 
ing: first, festive enjoyments, and then mourning for 
the dead. The Wisdom of the kingdom of heaven. 
sanctions the opposite order: first the law, and then 
the gospel ; first death, and then life ; first penit ace 
and sorrow, and then joy; first the Baptist, and vben 
Christ. 

3. Lastly, this passage serves to show the close 
connection between the Christology of the svnoptical: 
Gospels and the Logos of John, and the Zugia of tha 
Old Testament and the Jewish Apocrypha. 

4. This is the second instance that Christ borrow- 
ed a similitude from the market. 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Worldly-mindedness, in the garb of spirituality 
attempting to make a farce of the solemn duties o 
spiritual lifte—The contemporaries of Jesus, a figure 
of the common opposition to the gospel at all times. 
—The world insisting that the prophets of God should 
take their teaching from its varying opinions.— Puri 
tanical strictness and moral laxity, the two great ob- 
jections which the world urges against the preaching 
of the gospel.—From piping to mourning; or, tha 
childish amusements of the world amid the solemni- 
ties of life. —Contrast between the wisdom of Chris 
and the folly of the world: 1. In the case of the lat 
ter, amusements are followed by mourning and death 
2. in the case of the former, the solemuity of deatl 
by true enjoyment of lite—The Wisdom of the goa 
pel is always justified in her children.—Those wh 
are justified by Christ before God, should justify Hi 
by their lives before the world. : 

Starke :—From Hedinger :-—When people dislike 
a doctrine, they abuse the teachers of it.—VJajyus -— 
Nobody is more exposed to siniul and rash judgments 
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than n inisters.— Cramer :—The children of God can- 
not escape the Judgment of the world, whatever they 
may dv.—If the conduct of Christ called dgwn the 
rebuke of the world, how much more shall that of 
uprizht ministers be censured !—We are not to find 


fault with, but humbly to submit to, the teaching ol 
heavenly wisdom. 

Heubner :—John decried as a fanatic; Christ, as 
a man of the world: see how the world reads charao 
ters | 


a 
4. Royal denunciation of Judgment on the cities of Galilee, Cn. XI. 20-24, 


29 Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty works [wonderful 

21 works, or miracles]? were done, because they repented not: Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works [imiracles], which were done in you, 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and 

22 ashes. But I say unto you, It shall be moré tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 

23 of Judgment, than for vou. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven,! 
shalt be brought down [go down]? to hell [hades|*: for if the mighty works [miracles], 
which have been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have remained nntil 

24 thisday. But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom iu 
the day of judgment, than fur thee. 


1 Ver. 20.—{Lange, with de Wette, tran-lates Suvduecs: Wunder, justly differing from Luther, who renders simply: 
Thaten, The N. 'T. has three words for miracles (in the general sense) or supernatural deeds and events: 1) 7 épas, 
which occurs 16 times and is uniformly and corrceetly rendered in the E. V, wonder (an extraordinary, mysterious, and ine 
explicable phenomenon, portent); 2) Suvawects, miracles proper. as the effect of a supernatura’ power, which is varie 
ously translated: weonderfud works (Matt. vii. 22), more frequently: mighty works, and still oftener: wiractea (Mark 
Ix. 39; Acts ii. 225 vii. 185 U Cor. xii, 10, 25, 20, Gal. iii.5); 5) on wetoy, sign, pointing to the moral aitn of the supernate 
uralaect; here the E. V. varies somewhat arbitrarily between afgu (about 40 times’. afraecle (about 20 times), aud wonder 
(3 times), Comp. Lange's doctrinal comments on Matt. vill, 1-13. p. Jot and the dictionaries sub cerbis,—P. 8.) 

2 Ver, 23.—The reading: vp@aPetaaw in K..M.XN.; bbws in Gricsbach. Tiechendorf, on the authority of E., 
F.,G.,cte.; un obwOnon tn Lachmann with B.C, D. “The last gives no good sense.” Meyer. [It gives goot 
ecnse if we regard {t as a question with the expeetition of a negative Answer (un): Shalt thou be mitted tohearen? 
Nav: thon shalt go down to the underworld, or as Lrenweus quotes the passage Gide. her ive sd): BO te Cupernaum, 
numanid usque ad eatiam eraltaberix? Unxque ad inferos descendes, The reading: «oH... denon is now also sus- 
tained by Cod. Sinaitiens, and adopted by Tregelles, Conant, and Alford in the 4th edition. — P. 3.) 

3 Ver, 93. - Lachmann, Tischendorf [Alford]: cataBrnor, descend, go down, after B. D., Vulg., Itala. The lectio re- 
cepta is taken from Luke x. 15. (Cod. Sinait. sustains the passive Kcata8iBatdron, thon shalt he brought doiwa.—P. 8.3 

4 Ver. 23. -[ Lange: Unteme lt. ie. umterioris, So also Dr. Conant, and the revised version ef the Am. BLU, 
throngnent. Tprefer Zodtenreich for the German, and hades for the English. The Enelish language, owing to its cose 
Inopolitan or Gt renta verbo £) paniingnistic composition, can mich easier retain and apprepriate for popnuiar use the 
Greek terin titan the German. Why should We not use it as well as the terms paradise, Aden, and many other foreign 
words which have bee ome perfectly familiar to the reader of the Bible’ This translation eats off all disputes abont lovati- 
ty (of which we know nothing certain), and the different renderings which migot be proposed as wacderwor kd, epreit 
world, region, or rather atate of the dead or departed, ete, The important distinetion between hades (ads), ie. the 

“world of a?l the dead, the intermediate spirit world, and Led/ (yeevra ), fe, the final abode and state of the lest, should be 
restored in the English Bible. ff ft shauld ever be revised, (Comp. footnote on pti) Tn this passege hades, with its 
gloomy depth beow, is contrasted with the heaven or the blessed height above; comp, Ps. exxxix. S$; dob x18; Rem. x. 


6, 7, and espeeially Isa’ xiv. 13, to which our passage seeins to allude; €¢s @5ou xatapnay (Babylon). See Com.—P. 5.) 


house of fishes; or, home of hunting, or catching, A 
city of Galilee (John xii. 21), on the western shore 
, . of the lake (Mark vi, 455 viii, 22). The home of 
Ver. 20, Then began He.—The accent lies on Peter, of Andrew, and of Philip, John i, 445 xi. 22. 
tére, noton #p~uro. According to the account | —Another town of this name was situate in Lower 
of Luke, the decisive denunciations of Christ on the | Gaulonitis, on the eastern side of the lake. Philip 
cities of (ralilee occurred at a later period, when Le | the tetrareh elevated it to the rank ofa city, giving 
took final leave of them, Thisis quite in accordance | it the name of Julias, after the daughter of the 
with what we should have expected at the close of Emperor Angustis (Luke ix. 10). The situation 
His ministry. But even at this stage, partial pre'lie- | of Bethsaida is not marked by any ruins, and wholly 
tions of judgment must have been uttered, which | unknown. _ : 
M atthew, according to his systematic plan, here Te- | According to this passage, rrost of the miracles 
evrds in their final and complete form. of Christ were done in these cities of Galilee, and vet 
Ver, 21. Chorazin.—The name occurs neither in | not one is recorded in the Gospels as having been 
the Old Testament nor in Josephus, and in the New | gone in Chorazin and Bethsaida. A contirmation of 
Testament only in this place and in Luke xiii, Ae-! John xxi. 25.—P. &. 
cording to Jerome, it was situate two miles from Ca- Tyre and Sidon.—Heathen cities in the imme 
pernaum, See the different conjectures as to its un- | diate neizhborhoo:l. The point of the comparison 
known locality in the Eneyels., and Robinson, ti. 405, | lay in their being inhahited by a large, busy, heathen 
~ Bethsaida == W1"%-r"a commonly rendered, | population, whose corruptness had been exposed even 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


~~ 


CHAP. XI. 20-24. 


in the writings cf the prophets. The original seats 
of the service of Baal. 

{They would have repented.—The knowl- 
edge of our Saviour extended also to contingencies, 
i. ¢., to things which would have happened under cer- 
tain conditions, Comp. Henry and Wordsworth, 
in loc.—P. S. 

In sackcloth and ashes.—In the Fast, it was 
¢ommon for mourners to put on a black garment 
which resembled a sack, with holes for the arms, and 
to strew ashes upon the head. Hence this was regard- 
ed as the symbol of mourning and of repentanve.— 
Luke: sitting: «2 @nuevat. Mourners and pen- 
‘tents were wont to sit on the ground. 

Ver. 23. Exalted unto heaven, or highly glo- 
rified.—“ Not by its rich produce of fishes (Grrotius,* 
Kuinoel, Fritzsche), but by the residence and works 
of Jesus (Bengal, Paulus).”” De Wette. 

To hades.—In opposition to heaven—the lowest 
depth (comp. Ezek. xxxi, 16). The temporal judg- 
ments which soon afterward passed over these cities, 
till their every trace has been swept from the earth, 
are here referred to, as well as the final juagment. 
—Tne Greek word a3qs is equivalent to, though not 
quite identical with, the Hebrew sheol, Six. On 


the doctrine of Sheol, compare the article “ Hades” 
by Giider, in Herzog’s Ancycl. This must not be 
confounded with Ard or gehenna. The essential ideas 
attaching to hale: are: (1) Habitation of the dead 
before the completion of redeinption; (2) contrast 
between the higher and the lower region, between 
the place of rest and that of torment, Luke xvi. 19- 
31; (3) state of imperfectness of the souls in hades 
—iisembodied state, longing, waiting for final deci- 
sion, 1 Pet. iii. 19; (4) continuance as an intermediate 
kingdom till the end of the world. Popular views 
concerning it: It was a subterranean place, ete. 
Synbolical import: Depth of misery or of judgment, 
intermediate states, puritications, to the end of the 
world. 

[J. J. Owxn in loc.: “The word here rendered 
‘wil, ia not gehenna, but hades, the invisible or lower 
world, where dwell, according to the ancient concep- 
tion, the shades of the dead. It does not here signi- 
fy the place of future punishment any more than 
a caven, in the preceding clause, means the seat of 
bliss where God dwells, Both are figuratively used, 
to denote creat spiritual privileges as well as tempo- 
ral prospezity [2], and the depth of ruin into which 
they would fall through the abuse of these privileges.” 
—J. A. ALEXanper ia loc.: “ Hell here means the 
unseen world, the state of the dead, the world of 
epirits, without rezard to difference of character and 
condition... . It is here used simply in antithesis 
ty Jeaven, and must be explained, accordingly, as 
meaning the extremest degradation and debasement 
of a moral kind, but not perhaps without allusion to 
the ‘oss of all external greatness, and oblivion of the 
very spot on which the city stood.” | 

Ver. 24. Unto you—comp. in thee, ver. 23.— 


® (It seems improbable that such a man as Grotins should 
give such alew und silly interpretation, But so tt is. He 
wi.s ctlers tHoc non dubite quin ad rea hitius rite pers 
fivcert ut in bisque xeqununtis dasurgqat oratto, Florehat 
Corpora ceimium Piscatnu, mercatic et qua alia esse solent 
comm trad nape sitacuma arbinm” Even Barnes still 
Speaacin this couneetion of the suceessfil commeree, tem- 
Bora, wea th and prosperity of Caperaanm, although he 
rine - Bove Grotius by emphasizing the spiritual privilezes, 
wsich bere slone are meant Stier (Reden Jom~w, i, p. aly) 
refers tce eXpression tu the lofty situation ¢f | gernanm, 
whichis novtmiuich better and Desides a matte cugruphi- 
was uucertainty. —P. 8.) 
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Euthymius Zigal., very correctly: 7d wev Duty xpds 
Tovs worditas THs wodews éxelyns elpnrat, Td 3d 
aol mpos thy woAduv. 

For the land of Sodom.—Compare the history 
of Sodom in the Book of Genesis, and the art. in the 
Bibl. Cyclops. Nor must we overlvok the contrast 
between the Dead Sea and the Lake of Tiberias, 
in the former comparison, that between the cities ne 
Galilee and Tyre and Sidon. Lake Gennesareth shall, 
from the wickedness of the people, descend in judg 
ment to a lower level than the cities of the Dead Sea, 
The two comparisons are taken from different periods : 
the one from the present, the other from antiquity ; 
the one from a region over which judzment has al- 


ready passed, the other from cities which were yet to 


be judged. But the cities of Galilee had experienced 
a@ much more gracious visitation than cither the 
doomed region of the Dead Sea, or heathen Tyre and 
Sidon, They had been the scene of most of His 
mixhty deeds, and Capernaum had even been chosen 
as His abode. 

[It is a remarkable fact, that the very names and 
ruins of these three cities on the Lake of Gennes 
reth have utterly disappeared, and their locality is a 
matter of dispute among travellers, while even that of 
Sodom and (somorrha is pointed out on the shores tf 
the Dead Sea. Thus the fearful preaiction of our 
Saviour has already been literally fulfilled on these 
cities; but a more terrible spiritual fulfilment is awaite 
ing its inhabitants on the great day of judgment.— 
P.S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICATN. 


1. The woe which Christ here pronounces on the 
cities of Galilee is a proof that the judgment of hard- 
ening had already passed upon them. But clear evi- 
dence of this only appeared when Jesus finally for- 
sook Galilee. Still, every woe of judgement pro- 
nounced by Christ is the echo of a woe of pity in His 
heart, and indicates that outward judeyments are now 
unavoidable, since the inward judyment of hardening 
had already commenced. 

2. The Lord here evidently assigns to His mira- 
cles the highest power and import in quickening and 
strengthening faith. Similarly, He knows and per 
ceives that Tyre, Sidon, and Sodom would have re 
pented sooner than those cities of Gahice, which im- 
plicitly viclded themselves to the deadening influences 
of Pharisaism. History has confirmed this predic- 
tion so far as this was possible. Tyre became a Uhiris- 
tian city; while, by the Lake of Galilee, sprang up 
Tiberias, the capital of Jewish Talmu:lism, 

3. Lmport of the passage, especially the words 

Tt will be more tolerable, ete., Vers. 22, 24, on the 
doctrine of different degrees of prauislonent, corre 
sponding to the measure of opportunity enjoyed, and 
of ingratitude manifested in this life. Comp, Matt. v. 
21, 22; x. 15; Luke xii. 47, 48; John ix. 415 xv. 
22> 24; Rom. ii, 12. This distinction removes many 
popular objections to the doctrine of eternal punish 
ment.—P. 3. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


How the royal dignity of Christ appeared, both in 
Ifis compassion and in His indignation about the 
hardness of His conternporaries.—The woe pronoune- 
ed by the Lerd: 1. A ery of woe in His heart; 2. 9 
ery of woe in the heart of those cities (their judicial 
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hardening); 3. a cry of ¥oe in the dispensation of | they have received, as well as the sing which they 


outward judyments. Or, 1. a verdict; 2. a predic- 
tion; 3. an earnest of judginent.—Jesua taking leave 
from Galilee, and His taking leave frum the temple 
and from Jerusalem.—The predictions of the Lord 
confirming His Divine character, even as His miracles 
had done-—The height of privileges despised, leading 
to the depth of Divine judsments.—Three chosen 

Cities sunk so low (among them, Bethsaida, tue city 
of the Apostles, and especially Capernaum, that of 
the Lord Himself).—Christ’s mild judgment on the 
heathen world: 1. An evidence of Uis unfathomable 
wisdom; 2. of His inexhaustible mercy; 3. of Lis 
Divine penctration.—The different dezrees of judg- 
ment and of punishment.—The final judgment will 
throw light onthe import of temporal judgments, 

[ Quesnel - s—Ver, 20. We cannot complain that we 
have scen no miracles, sinee al] thuse of our Creator are 
exposed to the eyes of our mind and our body, and 
all those of our Saviour to the eyes of our faith. Let 
us take to ourselves these reproaches of our Lord, 
since His miracles also are designed for us.—Ver, 2 
An impeuitent Christian is worse than a pagan.— 
Ver. 22. How terrible are God’s judgments on the 
impenitent! Everything will hdlp to overwhelm them 
at the tribunal of Gud ; “the benefits aud favers which 


have committed.—Ver. 28. The proud, who of all 
sinners are the most difficult to be converted, sha] 
likewise be the most humbled. Pride hardens the 


_ heart even more than the greatest sins of impurity 


There is nothing more opposite to the Christian re 
ligion, the whole desi: nm of which is to make us hum 
ble. Lord, humble us at preseut, rather than reserve 
us for the eternal humiliation of the reprobate ! 
P.8.] 

Starke :—Zeisius: The brighter the summer-day, 
the louder the thunder-storm.—The greater grace, the 
heavier judgment, John xii. 48; 2 Pet. ii, 21.—Open 
and notorious sinners will more readily be converted 
than hypocrites. —<As some sins are more heinous thar 
others, so also shall they receive greater condemna- 
tion.—Many a nominal Christian will receive heavier 
punishment than the poor heathen. ~ 

Heubnuer -—Great is the guilt of those who de 
spise the means of grace.—Sometimes places which 
experience the most gracious visitauions are the most 
barren.—Every one shall be judged according to the 
measure of the means of grace which he has enjoy: 
ed.—Fallacivus prosperity of great cities.—The highe 
er they stand in their own ituaginations, the lower 
shall they be cast down, 


5. The Son of Cod displaying the full consciousness of His royal dignity while rejected of men, 
Cu. XI. 25-30. 


25 At that time Jesns answered and said,! 
I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 


Because [That] 


* thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 


And hast revealed them unto [to] babes. 
26 Even so,’ Father; for* so it seemed good in thy sieht. 


27 All things are dolineved unto me of [} 


ay, dao] my Father : : 


And no man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; 
Neither [N or] knoweth any man the Father, s ave [but] the Son, 


And he to whomsoever the Son will reve 


al ne [it]. 


28 Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
29 Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me [become my disciples] ; for] am meek and 


30 lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto [for] your souls. 


For my yoke is easy 


[zood, wholesome], and my burden is light. 


1 Ver. 25.—[We follow the division of Dr. Lange in the rhythmical arrangement of this incomparable prayer of our 


Baviour—P. 3.) 
2 Ver. 2o.—[ 7hat is the proper meaning of O7¢ here. 


So Luther, de Wette, Meyer. Lange, All the older English 


versions froin Wi-lif tu that of James have Jeeause, following the Latin Vulynta: qguia.—P. 8.) 


2 Ver, 26.—[ Better: 


Yea, val; the Lat. Volg. translates: 


ita; Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange: Ja; Tyncale and 


i ave we ; . > . can Ws ‘ . ° fh ame & 
, 4 . 7 . o bite 
Author. Vers.: €ren so; Cranmer and Geneva Vers.: verily, Rheims Vers. and Conant: yea—P. 8.) 


4 Ver. 26. —[Mey errenders 676: that (dass) as in ver, 


28, and makes it dependent on €fop0A070ruai co: So also Cow 


nant. But Lange, with Luther, de Wette, and most other versions (Vulg, Wielit Tyndale, Rheims, Author. Y.), trans- 


lates denn, for. Comp. Lane's note. — PLS] 


5 Ver. 26.—-[A far superior version of evdoKla éutpor9eéy gov, than that of the Romish N 


. T. of Rheims: for so hath 


ttc pleased thee (Vile: ste fait placitum ante te); Tyndale: - if pleaseth thee; Ceaniaee and Gereva: se tt was thy 


good ple SUPE, 
ecollayedilig gewes novar dar, 


Lange translates: denn also geschah “der Lhathsehluss, der vor dir stand, 
> de Wette: denn aleo geschah dein Wiile ; 


But Luther: Grit é€« ixt ing 
Meyer: duss so géeschah, wus wohly-jaiiig eh 


wor dir, Ewald guite Jiter nally: dass (denn) solchkes ward cia Wohlgefallen tor adir.—P. 8.] 


BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 24. Jesus answered.—’Amoxpivoua, like 
mos tc speak on some definite occasion. Meycr: 
*T . 
This occasion is not here mentioned, and cannot be 


inferred. According to Luke x. 21, the return of the 
Seventy formed this occasion (Strauss and Ebrard); 
according to Ewald and older commentators, that of 
the Apostles. To this Meyer objects, that the ex- 
pression ev éxei:@ Te Kapo implies that—however 
probable in itself—such was not the connection which 
Matthew had in view. In our opinion, the verses 
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CHAP. XI. 25-80, 
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mder consideration form, so to speak, a response to | be laid on the authority of the preceding vat of Christ, 


the denunciations in the preceding context. The two 
rections are intended as an antiphony by the Evan- 
gelist. Gerlach sucgests that the words bear special 
reference to the disciples who stood before Him. 
Their presence was virtually an assurance on the part 
of His heavenly Father: Behold, I have given these 
unto Thee. And Jesus answered, I thank Thee, O 
Father, eto.—De Wette takes the expression in a 
more general sense, as equivalent to, He commenced. 
comp. Matt. xxii. 13 xxviii, 5.* We fully admit, 
however, that the outward and historical connection 
ia more clearly marked in the Gospel of Luke than in 
that of Matthew. 

I thank Thee [¢fouorAoyornar, I fully con- 
Jers, thankfully acknowledge the justice of Thu doings]. 
—This thanksgiving refers equally to both the facts 
mentioned in the last clauses of the verse, to the 
awexpuwas andtheaxwexadAuwas, “Theseare 
the two aspects of one and the same dealing on the 
part of God, the necessity of which Christ recogniz- 
ed (comp. John ix. 39). Mever. Some critics (as 
Kuinoel and others) huld, without good reason, that 
the first of these two antithetic clauses implies only 
permission. 

O Pather, Lord of heaven and earth.—The 
peculiar form of this address is determined by the 
ilva of His administration, In hardening some and 
enlizhtening others, God manifests Himself as abso- 
lutely reigning both in heaven and on earth. The 
term xaztnp precedes edpios, even as love abso- 
lute sorereignty. 

[Observe that Christ does not address the Father 
as His Lord, but 23 the Lord of heaven and earth. We 
nave four more (not two, as Alford says) instances 
of such apullic address of our Saviour to His Father, 
Joun xi 4) (at the grave of Lazarus); xii, 28 (Fa- 
ther, glorify Thy name); xvii. 1 (in the sacerdotal 
prayer); and Luke xxiii, 34 (on the cross: Futher, 
Jorgive them, etc.)—P. S.] 

These things, ratra.—From the preceding 
verses we gather that the expression refers to the 
principle of the great duvdues, which He had reveal- 
ed in the cities of Galilee, with special reference to 
ver. 15 (He that hath ears to hear, let him hear). Ac- 
cording!y, the expression alludes to the evidenee of 
Hia Divine character as the Messiah and Son of God, 
derived from His word and works.+ 

To the wise and prudent.— Applying not mere- 
ly to the Pharisees and scribes [Meyer], but also to 
tue wise and prudent courtiers of Herod, and to the 
worldly-wise among the pcople generally. Babes, 
yarioc. Originally, the G°NTB, or those unac- 
quainted with Jewish wisdom; here, the helicving 
fuilowers of Jesus generally, or those whom the 
Pharixees despised ; comp. John vii. 49. 

Ver. 26. For so, cic.—Gersdorf, Fritzsche, Mey- 
er, sugzest that $7. should be translate: by that, 
asin ver. 25. De Wotte deteads the common trans- 
lation, which is more suitable, as the evduKxia of 
the Father forms the ultiiniute ground of consolation. 
Tlie former apparent paradox is here resolved. But 
by translating the particle 67: by ¢had, the dileuliy 
would only be increased, and the whole stress would 


*;( Anporr: © The whole ascription of praize is an unser; 
smo saaccer to the mysterious dispensath ns of God's provie 
fence above reccnated.” Unsatisfactory. —P. 3.) 

# [Differently ALronD: “Tarta, these mysterious are 
Graig denia Wy whieh the stunner fs condemned in his pride 
endounvedt f be bible and childlike saved, and Gud justi- 
Sea wiiew ie saves aud coudeius, —P, 3.) 


| 


Comp. iii. 17; Luke ii. 14, ete. 

Ver. 27, All things are delivered unto Me, 
—Grotius, Kuinoel, and others, apply this exclusive 
ly to the doctrine of Christ. De Wette refers it to 
His rule over men, as in John xiii. 3; Matt. xxviii 
18. But Meyer rightly takes it in an absolute sense, 
as meaning that everything was committed to His 
government by the Father. This, however, does not 
imply that the rule of the Father had ceased, but 
that all things were by the Father brought into com 
nection with, and subordination to, the economy in- 
stituted by Christ. His preaching of the gospel in 
Galilee had led to a twofold and contrary result. 
The salvation and the judgment initiated by it ir, 
that district were a pledge that the same results 
would follow in xéouos generally, The main point 
lies in the idea, that not the saved only, but also the 
lost, are His. Their rejection of Christ micht seem 
as if it arrested His arm and batHed His omnipotence. 
But even their unbelief becomes the occasion for a 
display of the full consciousness of His royal power. 
They also who rejected Him are subject to His pow- 
er. Thus the gospel of Christ is absolute in its ef- 
fects, and this fact is here clearly and pointedly 
brought out. 

And no man knoweth.— E ri yivisKxerw means 
more than the simple ywoaanew. The difference (to 
which Meyer rightly adverts) is similar to that between 
the words cognition (Erkenntniss) and knowledye 
(Aenntniss), Tholuck (Credibility of the Gospel His- 
tory, against Strauss) has called attention to the af- 
finity between this verse and the general import of 
the Gospel of John. In this respect, it may serve as 
an indirect evidence of the credibility of the Gospel 
according to John.*—Connection with the preceding 
context > The unlimited and unique cognition of 
Christ is connected with His unlimited and uniquy 
power. Connection with the succeeding context : The 
consequence of His infinite power, and of His infinite 
cognition of the Father, are his ability and willing- 
ness to save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
by Him. 

Ver. 28. [Come unto Me, all, etc.—This is the 
great and final answer to the question of John, xi. 3: 
“Art Thou He that should come, or shall we wait for 
another? ’? No mere man could have spoken these 
words, Alford. ] 

All ye that labor, comwiGyvres nal re- 
poptituévo.t [the laboring and the burden- 
ed|.—The first of these verbs refers to the idea 
of laboring and struggling, rather than to that of be- 
ing wearied and tamt. Both expressions refer to the 
burden of labor, only viewed from different aspects : 
1. As voluntary, and undertaken by themselves; 2. 
as laid upon them by others. [Tle active and pas- 


* (Alford and D. Brown likewise correctly observe, that 
“the spit of this verse, and its form of expression,” are trues 
ly Johannean, We have here a connecting link between the 
sVnoptisis and John. and an incidental testimony of Mute 
thew to the originality and eredibility of the weighty ais 
courses of Christ concerning His relation to the Father, 
whieh are only recorded in the fourth Gospel Although 
the fourth Gospel may with the ehureh fathers be emiphati- 
eally called spiritual (wvevuatixey), and the syuoptical 
Gospels corporeal (qwuatixad), the difference is only rela 
tive, since Jolin represents the real, incarnate, histories 
Cliriat, nnd the svnoeptists, espeelally in this passage amd the 
corresponding section of Luke (x. 2b 22a, rise to the pure 
height of the spirituality and suldtiity of John. The bear 
ing of this striki ew resemblance against Stranss, Baur, and 
wii whe deny Che genuineness of the Gospel of John, must be 
Qpparcot te every uuprejudiced mind—~P. 35.) 
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sive sides of human misery.] Both these remarks 
applied to the legal efforts of the Jews. Only those, 
however, who felt the spiritual import of the law of 
God realized the existence of such a burden. Ac- 
cordingly, the expression is nearly akin to poverty 
mn spirit. The law itself was a sulticient burden; add 
to this what was imposed by the traditions of the 
Pharisees and scribes (Matt. xxiii. 4). Hence, in 
general, those laboring under a sense of sin. 

And Kayw.—Eiphatically, in opposition 
_to the teachers who laid those burdens on them. 

Ver. 29. My yoke.—" Allusion to the yoke of 
the law; a name commonly given to it by the Jews 
(Wetstein), Without any reterence to the yoke which 
Christ Himself bore, or to His cross (Olstausen).” 
De Wette.—That is to say, it primarily refers not to 
the cross of Christ, but to His rule, doctrine, and 
leadership ; which, however, also implies the bear 
ing of His cross. The emphasis must be laid on 
the call, to learn of Him, in opposition to the lezal 
teaching and the burden "imposed by the Pharisees, 
This applies also to what follows. 

For I am meek and lowly in heart.—In op- 
position to the meek and lowly uppearance assumed 
by the seribes.* These qualities were the reason 
why they should learn of Him, not the subjeet to 
be learned. They are, in the first place, to seek from 
Him rest for their souls, dvdmavaotv, S170, 
Jer. vi. 16,—the final aim of all religious aspira- 
tions. 

{Atrorp: Our Lord does not promise freedom 
from toil or burden, but rest én the soul, which shall 
make all yokes easy, and all burdens light. The 
Inain invitation, however, is to those burdened with 
the yoke of sin, and of the law, which was added be- 
cause of sin. Owing to our continued conflict with 
sin and evil in this world, the avanavors of Christ is 
still a yoke and a burden, but a light one. Comp. 2 
Cor. iv. 16,17. The reat and Joy. of the Christian 
aul is to become like ChristP. § 

Ver. 30, For My yoke is goor —Xpnortés, 
when applied to persons, Aivdly ; heve, good, benepi- 
cent, Meyer: salutary, or bringing safety. [Augus- 
tine, in one of his sermons , beautifully compares the 
yoke of Christ to a bird’s plumage, an easy weight 
which enables it to soar to the sky: “ Hae sarcina 
non est pondus onerati, sed ala volaturi.”—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The spiritual elevation of the soul + of Jesus 
appears in all its glory from the passage before us. 
From a denunciation of the cities of Galilee, He 
pesses toa solemn thanksgiving to the Father, and to 
a sleclaration of His majesty. In other words, from 
a deep sense of the dishonor cast upon Him by this 
gcoeration, He turns in full and blessed couscious- 
ness of His exaltation far above all humanity, and 


* (The word xap5ia is only here nsed of Christ. There 
f< ss Olshiusen suggests, an casential difference between 
PUMILITY OF HEART. Which Christ possessed in the highest 
& sree from free choice and condescending dure and com pata: 
gion, and POVERTY OF sPIRiT (Matt. v. 3) whieh cannot be 
predicated of Him, bat only of penitent: sinners conscious 
of their unworthiness and lo ying for salvation, Compare 
the rieh rerparks of Olshansen on this whole passage, for the 
elucidation of which bis genial, lovely, gente spirit: pecu- 
linely fitted him (iu Kendrick’s revised translation, vol. i, p. 
634-437). But Lange has vone still deeper in the doctrinal 
Pellections and homiletics! hints whieh ful ow.—P. 5 

fh An imperfect rendering of redig dove Sohibunghrapi des 
Gemiths —P. 3.] j 


the world. Similar transitions from sorrow to joy 
appear at His last passover, in Gethsemane, and on 
Golgotha. On the other hand, there is a transition 
from highest joy to deepest sorrow in His utterances 
in the temple, when the Greeks desired to sce Him, 
at His triumphal entry into Jerusalem over the Mount 
of Olives,and in that awful conflict in Gethsemane 
which tollowed on His intercessory prayer. In these 
solemn transactions the divinity of Christ was, so to 
speak, retlected in the mirror of His human soul, and 
the eternal Spirit of God in the eagle-like ascension 
and descension of His feelings. 

2. Christ displayed, on ‘this occasion, most fully 
the sense of His royal dignity, which, indeed, seelug 
to have been specially evoked by the rejection of 
the world. Even in the case of great and truly 
humble men, reviling and ill-treatment evoke the 

native sense of dignity and power. Comp. the his 
tory of Paul and of Luther. But Christ could in 
perfect truthfulness first pronounce a woe upon the 
cities of Galilee, then declare His own superiority 
over all, and finally add, “Jan meek and lowly in 
heart.” 

3. Vo one knoweth the Son.—There is an abso- 
lute and unique mystery of spiritual community, both 
in reference to power and to knowledge, between 
the Father and the Son. Thence we also infer the 
spiritual community of their nature, or co-equality 
of essence. But, as formerly the hiding and re. 
vealing of these things had been ascribed to the 
Father, so it is now assigned to the Son. It is the 
province of Christology ‘to define the co-operation 
of the two Persons of the Trinity in these acts. 
The Father executes the decree according to the 
calling of the Son, and the Son the calling accord- 
ing to the decree of the Father. 

4, Come unto Me.—One of the most precious 
gospel invitations to salvation in the New Testament, 
The call is addressed to those who labor and are 
burdened, fatigued and worn out. The promise is 
that of rest to the soul; its condition, to take upon 
ourselves the gentle voke of Christ, in opposition to 
the unbearable yoke of the law and traditions 
Christianity, therefore, has also its yoke, and demands 
obedience to the supremacy of the word of Christ 
and the discipline of His Spirit. Nor is the burden 
wanting which ultimately constitutes our cross, But 
the yoke is good and beneficial, and the burden easy 
(€Aatpos, related to éAagus, light az a roe). This bur- 
den, which is to be drawn or borne im the yoke, be- 
comes a lever, und ever raises him who bears it bigh- 
er and higher. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The humiliation and exaltation in the conscious 
ness of Christ, a sign of His external humiliation and 
exaltation.—The deepest sorrow’ of Christians must 
be transformed into highest praise.—Every afHiction 
becomes transfigured by the gracious purpose of 
the Father, who rules sovereignly in heaven and on 
earth.—Even judement.—Love is enthroned above 
righteousness, because it is hely love-—The judg 
ments of God always go hand in hand with His de 
liverances; the hiding with the revealing.—W bat 
serves to form and open heaven to believers, forms 
and opens hell to unbelievers.—The great Divine 
mystery, ignorance of which turns the wise and the 
prudent into fools, while it imparts knowledge and 
experience to babes.—self- confident wisdom closea 
ayvainst us the heaven of revelatiun, while humbie 
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longing after truth opens it.*—Spiritual self-clevation 
in its varied manifestations : 1. It assumes different 


forms (wisdom, righteousness, strength), but is the - 


same in spirit (closed against the influence of Divine 
grace); 2. different effects (loss of revelation, of ree- 
onciliation, of salvation), but its ultimate destruction 
is the same.—Christ manifesting the sense of Ifis 
reval diznity amid the contempt and rejection of the 
world.—How the Redeemer anticipated His advent 
as Judge—The omnipotence of Christ appearing 
amid liis seeming impotence.—The unique know}l- 
edue of Christ; the source of all reveiation to the 
orld. —Connection between the power and the 
knowledve of Christ: 1. In His Divine person; 2. in 
His work; 3. inthe hfe of His people. —How the 
Father draws us to the Son, John vi. 44, and the Son 
reveals to us the Father.—Come unto Me; or, the 
invitation of Jesus: 1. On what it is based; 2. to 
whom it ia addressed; 3. what it demands; 4. what 
it promises.—Rest of soul the promise of Christ. 
—The yoke and the burden of Christ as compared 
with other yokes and burdens (of the law, the world, 
etc.).— Relationship between the yoke and the bur- 
den: 1. The aitference; 2. the connection; 3. the 
unity.—Anyhow, we are put into harness in this life; 
but we have our choice of the yoke and of the bur- 
den.—The gospel ever néw to ‘those who labor and 
are heavy Jaden.—Christ the aim and goal of all gen- 
vine labor of soul.—Christ the Rest of souls: 1, Their 
sabbath, or rest from the labor of their calling; 2 


ate 


their sabbath, or rest from the labor of the law; 3. 


* (Compare the lines of Schiller, the best he ever wrote: 


4 Waehein Verstand der Verstondigen ackt, 


Das whet [gioule} in Hinjalt cin kindlich Gemuth."—P. 3.) 
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their resurrection day from the labor of death.—- 
Christ gives rest to the soul by revealing the Father 
Starke :—God claims honor and praise, both in 
| respect of His justice upon those who harden them. 
selves, and of His mercy toward the small band of 
' His believing people, 1 Cor. i. 26.—What the wisdom 
i of God demands at our hands.—Qexsued: Let us 
| adore with fear and trembling the holy government 
of God, in the way in which He dispenses His gifte, 
| No man cometh to the Father but through Christ, 
Jolin xiv. 6.—Cramer: Every search after rest OF 
joy is vain without Christ.—The promises of the gos- 
pel are general ; he alone is excluded who excludes 
himself.— Zeixsius: There is no burden in the world 
more heavy than that of sin on the conscience.— 
Christ the Teacher in word and deed.—Let us learn 
meckness and humility in the school of Christ.— 
Quesnel: What Christ bestows, sweetens every af: 
fliction in the world, 
Heubner :-—Both the Christian faith and the 
Christian lite are summed up in this: “revealed by 
God.”—Luther: We cannot instruct the heart.—Goa 


alone is its Teacher.—He that knoweth the Son know- 
eth the Father also, and vice vers. 

fAugustine; JZ’ nos feciati ad Te, et cor nostrum 
inquictuin est donee requiescat in Te. This famous 
sentence from the Confessions may also be so modi- 
fied: Man is made for Christ, and his heart is with- 
out rest, until it rest in Him.—Christ’s invitation 
welcomes us back to the bosom of the Father, that 
eriginal and proper home of the heart.—Comp. also 
the practical remarks of Matthew Henry, which are 
very rich, but too extensive to be transferred hece-= 
P.5.] 


DIGNITY BY PROVING HIMSELF LORD OF THE 


SABBATH, LORD OF THE PEOPLE, CONQUEROR AND RULER OF THE KINGDOM OF 


SATAN, THE FUTURE JUDGE OF HIS 


OPPONENTS, AND THE FOUNDER OF THE 


KINGDOM OF LOVE, OR OF THE FAMILY OF THE SAINTS. 


Cnaprer XII. 


Cowrexts:—The two Sabbath-day discussions in Galilee, Project against the life of the Lord, and Tis consequcnt retire 


ment, to which many of the people follow Him. 


demand of a sien from heaven. 
possession with which the synagogue was threatened, 


Henling of the demoniae who was blind and dumb. and accusation 
of the Pharisees, that Jesus was in league with the devil, 


Reply about blasphemy xgainst the Holy Ghost. Tostile 


Jesus rejoins by pointing to the sign of Jonas, and by warning against the demo: {ae 
Even the mother and brethren of Jesus now become afraid.— 
the Lord tukiag occasion from this to refer to His spiritual and royal generation. 


In all these great conflicts, Christ 


manifesta Himse'f as sovereign, higher than the temple and the Sabbsth, King of His poor people, Conqueror of the 
king?om of Satan—as having consecrated Himself unto death in the anticipation of the glory to come, and as forcte ling 
the judgments that were to befall Israel, as Preacher of repentance to Mary and ber sons, and as Founder of the Loly 
kingdom of love, far above all worldly apprehensions or measures of prudence. 


1. The twofold offence connected with the Sabbath ; or, the Lord of the Temple and of the Sabbath, 
Cu. XII. 1-14. 


1 
fields]; ' 


(Comp. Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. 1-5.) 


At that time Jesus wént on the sabbath day [sabbath] tnrongh the corn [graiue 
and his disciples were a hingered [were hungry, or hungered J," and beyvun te 
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pluck the cars of corn [ears of grain], and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw 7, they 
satd unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath 
3 day [sabbath]. But he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, when he 
4 was a hungered [was hungry, or hungered], and they that were with him; How he er 
tered into the house of ‘Gail, and did eat the shewhbread [the sacred bread of the altar], 
which was not lawful for iit to eat, nether [per] for them which were with him, but 


TIS oO 


only for the priests? Or have ye not read in the } law, how that on the sabbath davs 
the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are blameless? But I say unto you, 
That in this place [here] is one greater [a greater] ® than the temple. But if ye hid 


known what th’s meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have con 
8 demned the guiltless [blameless]. For the Son of man is Lord even‘ of the sabbath 


day [sabbath]. 


(Comp. Mark iii, 1-6; Luke vi. 6-11.) 


9,10 And when he was departed thenee, he went into their synagogue: And, behold 
there was a man which had fés hand? withered. And they asked Im, saying, Is it 
11 lawful to heal on the sabbath days [sabbath]? that they might accuse him. And he 
said unto them, What man shall there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if 
it fall into a pit on the saobath day [sal hath]. will, he not lay hold on it, and lift 7 
12 out? How much then isa man better than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do 
13 well on the sabbath days [sabbath]. Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine 
14 hand. And he stretched i forth; and it was restored whole, like as the other. Then 
the Pharigees went out, and held a council against him, hew they might destroy him. 


1 Ver. 1.—[Lange: Getreidcfeld; Luther: Swat; van Ess: S.otfeld, The Greek Ta wwropiua from aweipw means 
eccon fielda, grain-fields, cornfields, In the parallel passages, lark ii. 23 and Luke vi. 1, the word is translated in the k, 


Vi: correficlis,—P.S =| 
2 Ver. L—(Comp. iv, 2, and the erit. note p. 0.) 


3 Ver. 6.—Codd. B., D., K., M., ete., (also Cod. Sinaitieus)] read the neuter u eiCoy, which is therefore better authen- 
@eated than the received reading pelCwy, {Tange translates: efa Tloheres ala der Tempel tt hier—aomething higher, or 
a greater thing, than the lemple is here, Alford and Wordsworth also read meiCov, which sustains the parallel bettcr, 


Comp. it. 19.—P. 5.) 


Ver. §—The kad (even) before Tob aaBBarov ts wanting in the beat authorities [also in Cod. Sinait.], and seems 


to be borrowed from the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. 


6 Ver. 10.—The words of the fezt. rec.: Hv THY before xeipa are wanting in B., C., ete., (Cod. Sinait.J, and henee 


doubtful. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Chronological Order.—The journey of Christ 
through the citics of Galilee—during which He had 
gent forth His disciples as Apostles, and received the 
embassy of the Baptist--had closed with His appear- 
ance in Jerusalem at the festival of Purim in the 
year 782 (John v.). The cure which He performed 
on the Sabbath-day at the pool of Bethesda led the 
Sanhedrim to determine upon His death. This may 
be regarded as the turning-point in the history of His 
public ministry, when the enthusiastic reception He 
had at first met gave place to continuous persecu- 
tions. Henecforth His journeys resembled almost a 
perpetual flight. From the festival of Purim, Jesus 
retired into Galilee (John vi. 1). When in the vicin- 
ity of Tiberias, He learned that the Baptist had in 
the interval been executed (comp. John vi, 1-21 with 
Matt. xiv.; also Mark vi. 14-56; Luke ix. 7-17). 
The Apostles now returned from their embassy. 
Jesus withdrew from the overtures of Herod to the 
eastern shore of the lake, First miraculous feeding, 
Jesus walking on the sea, The manna from heaven, 
John vi, 22-71. The Easter festival of the vear of 
the persee::tion (John vi. 4). During this feast, Je- 
sus probably came to Bethany, but not to Jerusalem 
(see Luke x. 38). Immediately after that, the events 
occurred which are related in the text. The charge, 
that Jesus desccrated the Sabbath, followed Him 


from Jerusalem to Galilee, whither the Sanhedrim 
and the synagogue sent their spies. 

Ver. 1. On the sabbath.— Luke designates this 
sabbath by the term devrepéampwrov., The ex- 
pression probably refers to the first sabbath of the 
second festive evcle in the Jewish year. It was 
probably the first sabbath after the Passover of the 
year 782, 

And began to pluck ears of grain.—The 
plucking of ears of grain was in itself no crime. 
According to Deut. xxiti, 25, it was allowed when 
prompted. by the cravings of hunger. The same 
custom still prevails in Palestine. Robinson, i. 493, 
499.—But the Pharisces fastened upon the circum. 
stance that this was done on the sabbath, in order to 
charge the conduct of the disciples against their 
Master, as a breach of the fourth commandment 
They had evidently received their instructions from 
Jerusalem, where Jesus had healed the sick man at 
the pool of Bethesda. His death had been determin- 
ed upon; and these Pharisees only acted as over 
zealous spies. Whenever the disciples commenced 
to pluck ears of grain (fpEav7o), they immediately 
brought forward their charge. ‘“* Traditionalism ap- 
plied the law of sabbath-observnuce to all harvest 
work, among which plucking of ears of grain wag 
also included. Maimonides, Shebb. 8; Lizitfoot, 
and Schottgen.” Meyer. The only excepliun waa 
in the case of famine, 


Ver. 3. Have ye not read? 1 Sam, xxi, 


CHAP, XII. 1-14. 


Ver. 4. He entered into the house of God, 
~i. ¢., into the tabernacle at Nob.—The twelve 
loaves of shew-bread, 7:87 cM, were not in- 
tended as an offering to Jehovah, but symbolized the 
communicn of Jehovah with the priesthood, <Ac- 
sorjingly, like the Passover lamb, they were a type 
of the Lord’s Supper, The candlestick in the temple 
symbolized the light which Jehovah shed on mep 
through His chosen instruments; the altar of in- 
eense, prayer, by which men dedicated themselves to 
Jehovah; the goiden table with the shew-bread, the 
communion and fellowship of God with man. The 
basis of all these symbolical ordinances was the altar 
of secrifice in the court, and the sprinkhng with blood 
in the temple. The shew-bread was changed every 
week, and that which was removed trom the temple 
given to the priests. David was the great model of 
Jewish piety; and yet he went into the house of 
God, contrary to the commandment, and ate of the 
consecrated bread. 

Ver. 5. The priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath, Num. xxviii. 9;—7. e broak the out- 
ward and general regulations for the sabbath.—Not 
merely: “consistently with your traditions” (Meyer). 

his would apnly mercly to the expression, to break, 
or profane. The conditional character of the sab- 
batic law appeared from this, that the enjoyment of 
the sabbath by the people depended on the regular 
functions of the sacre?l priesthood on that day. The 
first instance alduced required to be suppleinented. 
It only confirmed the lawfulness of similar conduct 
in case of famine, but not that of doing sometaing 
on the sabbath which resembled labor. The latter 
is vindicated by the second example. 

Ver. 6. A greater (a greater thing, wei Coy, 
atrouger than weiGwy™*) taan the temple is here. 
—Comp. John ii, 19. The reasoning is as foliows: 
The necessary duties of the temple-service authorize 
the servants of the temple, the privsts, to break the 
oxdet of the sabbath [according to your false under- 
standing of sabbath profanation]; how much more 
can He, who is the real temple of God on earth, far 
elevated above the svinbolical temple, authorize His 
disciples to brcak the order of the sabbath [as ye 
vall itj, in case of necessity. A conclusion a minore 
al majus, ‘the whole deportment of the disciples 
was a continuous service in the temple. 

Ver. 7. But if ye had known.—Having de- 
fended Hirusclf against their atlacks, He now turns 
round upon His opponents. Once more He recalls 
to their iniuds the passaze in Hosea vi. 6; this ume 
applying it to them individually, Had they not just 
insisted upon sacritice, insiead of that merey which 
those who were an hungered might claim at their 
hands? 

Ver. 8. For the Son of Man is Lord.—The 
emphusis rests on the word Lord, which according- 
Iv is placed-tirst ia the original. The yap confirms 
the julzneat, that the disciples were blameless. The 
Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath.—.As being }Iim- 
gulf the Divine Rest and the Divine Celebration} He 
is both the priaciple and the object of the sabbath ; He 


*[Comp. a'so wAeiov “Tava and wAcioy Zodonwvos 
fH ch. xii 41, 42 —P. 3.) 

+ (In Geruian the exact order of the Greek: KUplos yap 
ori tou vasBAter 6 uios Ton ar Oyarou, can be retain- 
ed. as in Lange's version: Dann Herr des Subbats ist der 
Meorchoenohn,—P. 8.) 

(Germ, die persduliche Gottearuhe, Gotlesferer, the 
oersonal embodiment or incarnation of the rest and worship 
of Gul—P.3.J 
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rests in God, and God in Him: hence He is the Me 
diator of proper sabbath-observance, and the Inter 
preter of the salbath law. Even the Jews admitted 
that the authority of the Messiah was creater than 
that of the laws of the sabbath. (Berthold, Christod, 
p. 162 sy.) As the opponents of the Lord now dis 
rectly attacked [is Messianic dignity, He was con: 
strained to meet them on their own ground. They 
could not but understand the expression, “ Son of 
Man,” in this connection, a3 referring to the Mes 
siah, Still, it was not His last and oficial contes- 
sion. Hence the Pharisees scon afterward tempted 
Him, asking a sign froin heaven. The expression, 
“ Sou of Sen,” then, refera not to the general right 
of man in coanection with the sabbath (Grotius, Cle 
ricus, ete.). Still, it is pecultarly suitable in this 
connection, especially when taken along with the in- 
troductory remark recorded by Mark: for the sab- 
bath has been made for man, not man for the sab- 
bath.* 

[Arrorn: “Since the sabbath was an ordinance 
instituted for the use and benefit of man,—the Son 
of Man, who has taken upon Him full and complete 
Manhood, the great representative and Head of hu- 
manity, has this institution under His own power.” 
Wornsworti: “He calls Himself (he Lord of the 
sabbath—a prophetic intimation cleared up by the 
event, that the law of the sabbath would be changed, 
as it has now been under the gospel, not by any al- 
teration in the proportion of time due to God, hut in 
the position of the day; by the transfer of it from 
the seventh day of the week to the first, in memory 
of the resurrection of the Sun of Jfan.” D. Browns 
“In what sense now is the Son of Man Lord of the 
sabbath-day? Not surely to abolish it—that surely 
were a strange lordship, especially just after saying 
that it was inade or instituted (éyévero) for Man— 
but to own it, to interpret it, to preside over it, and 
to ennoble it, by merging it in ‘the Lord's Day’ 
(Rey. i. 10), breathing into it an air of liberty and 
love necessarily unknown before, and thus making it 
the nearest resemblance to the eternal sabbathisin.” 
—P.S8.] 

Ver. 9. And when He had departed thenca. 
—Luke relates that He had come into the synagogue 
on another sabbath, probably on that which followed 
this event. Meyer interprets the wetraBas énet- 
@ev as meaning, on the same sabbath, and insists 
that. thore is. a divergence between the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke. We only see an absence of de- 
tails in Matthew, while all the circumstances warrant 
us in supposing that this Evangelist also meant the 
following sabbath. This view is strengthened by the 
mention of the change of place, of the lapse of time, 
and by the circumstance, that Matthew relates ‘how 
they had laid a regular plan to entrap Him. 

Into their synagogue.—i. ¢., the synagogue of 
these very opyonents. The place in Galilee is 
not mentioned; but from the manifest authority of 


*(Mark if. 27. A great principle which must regulate 
the whole sabbath question. and settles both the permanent 
necessity of the sabbath for the temporal and eternal welfare 
of man and the true Christisn freedom ino its observance, 
So the family is toade for man. dé ¢.. for the benctit of man 
and therefore a most benevolent institution, a gracious gift 
of God, Government is made for man, é¢. itis not an end, 
but a neeessary an? indispensable means for the pretection, 
development, well-being and happiness of man. If the 
means be timed intoan end, the benefit is lost, I have 
viven my views on the sabbath-equestion and the merits of 
the Anglo-American theory and practice as compared witt 
the Continental Karepean. ina little book published by ta 
Am. Tract Society, New York, lost.—P. 5.) 
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His antagonists, we infer that it must have been one 
of the principal cities. From Mark ii. 6, we might 
Buppose that it had been Tiberias, as the Herodian 
court- party appeared at tne time among His oppo- 
aunts. But we do not read that Jesus had at any 
period been at Tiberias. Meyer sugeests that the 
sccne is laid at Capernaum. 

Ver. 10. A man with a withered hand.— 
Comp. 1 Kings xiii. 4. Probably it was not merely 
paralyzed in its sinews, but dried up and shrivelled. 

toinp. Mark and Luke. This person appears to have 

been an involuntary and unsuspecting instrument of 
their malice. He is introduced by the Evangelist: in 
the words xal i300. “According to tradiionalism, 
healing was prohibited on the sabbath, excepting in 
cases where life was in danwer.”  Mever, reterring 
to Wetstein and Schottgen ex doc. But it is improb- 
able that this tradition was already settled ut that 
time. The instance adduced by Christ, “Wat man 
shall there be among you?” etc., speaks against it. 
For later traditions also laid down the ordinance, 
that if a beast tell on the sabbath into a pit, or re- 
servoir tor water, it was only lawful to give it neces- 
sary food, or straw to lie upon, [or to lay planks | by 
which it mizht perhaps also be enabled to come out 
of the pit, (Maimon, in Shabbath. Sepp, Live of 
Christ, ii. 333.)—Jerowe quotes from the Gospel of 
the Nazarenes, to the cilect that the man wiih the 
withered hand had been a stonecutter, who entreat- 
ed Jesus to heal him, that he might no longer be 
obliged to beg his bread. 

Is it lawful 2—Properly, if it islawful ; although 
the «i in the New Testament and in the ‘Sept. fre- 
quently follows upon direct queries. Still, it indi- 
cates doubt or temptation. Meyer supplements men- 
tally, “I should like to know whether.” The mean- 
ing of the ef would be still stronger, if, while anx- 
{ous to induce the Lord to heal the man, they had 
left Him to draw the formal interence. If it is 
lawful then—(here ‘stands the poor man), Mark 
and Luke relate how the Pharisees lay in wait for 
Him. 

That they might accuse Him.—Viz., before 
the local tribunal of the synagogue (ch. v. 21), 
where, as appears from the context, they were the 
judges, But they expected not merely an answer 
which would enable them to accuse Him of teaching 
a violation of the Sabbath, but also an outward act, 
which they might charge against Him as an actual 
breach of the fourth commandment. 

Ver. 11. What man is there among you ?— 
The construction as in Matt. vii. 9. Luke introduces 
this on another occasion in xii. 15, and xiv. 5. 

Ver. 138. And he stretched it forth.—By this 
act @he restored man defied the authority of the Phar- 
isees, and acknowledged that of Christ, Hence it was 
a signal manifestation of faith, even us the cure, in 
the midst of such contradiction, was an instance ‘of 
special power. To stretch forth his hand, was to 
have it restored. 

Ver. 14. And held a council.—A formal here- 
sy-suit was to be iminediately instituted. According 
to Mark, they combined tor this purpose with the 
Herodian court-party, which had probably been of- 
fended by the recent refusal of Jesus to meet Herod, 
Luke ix. 9. Thus neither the clear arguinents of 
Jesus had convinced them of their error, nor His gra- 
cious manifestation awakened in their breast aught 
but feelings of bitterness, Their murderous purpose 
was still further stimulated by the admiration of the 
people, who followed Him in ‘large numbers. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 


rO MaTTHEW. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Among the offences which the Pharisees took 
against the work and teaching of the Lord, that of 
breaking the sabbath stood oaly next in inportance 
to the wunammed, yet chief stunsilingbloek in their 
minds, that He would not be a Messiah aecordi:. tw 
their ewn ideas (John i. 29; comp. Matt. iv. ; John 
1x, JO, 613 x. 24). Christ first excited the attention 
and suspicion of the Jews by His eleansine the tem. 
ple (Jchn ii, 15). What He had said upon that ve. 
easion about breaking down the temple, they had 
perverted and stored up against Him, Henceforth 
they were filled with suspicion, and narrowly watehs 
ed Him (John iv. 1). Then tollowcd the offence eon 
nected with his intercourse with publicans (Matt. ix.) 
This was sneeceded by His mode of treating their 
ordinances about the sabbath. His cure of the itn 
potent man at the pool or Bethesda had decided them 
against Him, when the two events recorded in the 
text completed the excitement. The charge was in 
the first place brought against the disciples, and theu 
against their Lord. Ags formerly in Jerusalem, so 
now in Gablee, His death was resolved upen. The 
scene recorded in Luke xiii. 17, which now eccurred, 
probably took place in the country, and hence excit- 
ed less notice. This was again followed by the see- 
ond and greatest offence given by Jesus, when Le 
healed the blind man at Jerusalem during the Feast 
of Tabernacles (John ix.); an offence which was not 
obviated by the circumstance, that in cennection with 
this miracle, Jesus made use of the pol ot Siloam, 
on the temple-mount., 

From all this it appears, that their offence about 
the sabbath formed the basis and centre of all their 
other accusations against Jesus. In view of this, 
His miracles were ae as resulting from fek 
lowship with Satan; His claim to the Messiahship, 
as an arrogation of ‘the prophetic office, and a sedue 
tion of the. people ; and His taking the name of “Sox 
of God,” as blasphemy. Objections of le-2 weirht, 
and an interminable catalogue of calumnies, were 
connected with these charges. But the real stum- 
blingblock of the Pharisees, was that conflict between 
the spirit and the dead letter, between the gospel 
and traditionalism, between salvation and unbolef, 
righteousness and hypoe: isy, and holiness and proud 
self-secking, which Christ represented and embudied. 
—It is a striking fact, that the pharizaleal hierarchy 
which had charged the Ler with descerating the 
sabbath, was obliged to hold a council on the creat 
Easter-sabbath, to run into the heathen and unclean 
l:onse of the Gentile Pilate, and then to seal the 
stone over the tomb of Jesus in the uzelcan place 
of a skull. 

2. Christ is Lord of the sabbath im the Church 
and in believers ; and the statement, that the sabbath 
is made tor man, is surely all the more applicabie vo 
the Lord’s Day. Viewing the fourth commiandiwent 
as enjoining a day of festive rest, it is as much Lind- 
ing on the Christian Charch and on civil s\ ciety as 
uny other of the ten commandments. But in its tue 
meaniig, the Jewish sabbath law was a Divine law 
of humanity and of protection for man and even jor 
beast (‘thy manservant, nor thy maiuservaut, oor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger” ), and prepared for the 
Christian sabbath in the highest sense; which ia 
much more than a Jaw or o ttward ordinance, it iy a 
Divine-human insutudon, a new creation and a life 
in the Spirit. According to this standard, we may teat 


UnAP, XII. 1-14. 
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our mode of sabbath-observance, whether or not it cor- 
respond to the mind of Christ, and to the spirituad 
linport of His resurrectiou-day. Every urgent ne- 
eessity Must at once put an end to the outward ordi- 
nance; and to discharge such duties, is to establish, 
not to invalidate, the right observance of the sab- 
bath. Works of necessity are conditioned by com- 
passion and mercy. Christ is Lord of the sabbath, 
beiig Himself the personal subdbath: all that leads to 
Him, and is done in Hin, 13 sabbath observance ; all 
thit leads from Him, is sabbath-reaking. Therefore 
let it be ours to oppose every desecration of the sab- 
bath, in every form and in every sense.* 

3. In strict consistency with the view of the Phar- 
isces, who represented the disciples as having done 
what amounted to harvest labor, it might have been 
argued, that the priests were engaged on the sabbath 
in the occupation of butchers and bakers, and this in 
the temple itself. But what should be said of the 
Christian minister who would condemn works of ne- 
cessity and mercy? “The sacrificial services, and 
the ceremonial law generally, were designed to be 
subservient to the highest law of love, 1 Sam. xv. 22; 
Psa. L 8-14; li. 17; Hos. vi. 6; Matt. ix. 13.” Ger- 
lach. Comp. also Isa. i. 13, 14; Ixvi. 2, 8, ete. 

4, Christ spares the representatives of traditional- 
ism even while resisting them: He heals the man 
with the withered hand, merely by His word, not by 
touching him, nor by taking hold of his hand. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
” 


Tra ‘litionalism denouncing the Lord as a heretic: 
1. The narrative; 2. its eternal import.—How the 
Bpivit of traditionalism perverts false worship into an- 
tayonism to genuine worship.—The outward ordi- 
nances of the sabbath perverted into antagonism to 
the spiritual principle of the sabbath.—Genuine sab- 
bath-observance.—How coes it manifest itself? 1. 
By the removal of the sabbath interruptions caused 
bv misery and want; 2. in works of mercy and com- 
passion ; 3. by transforming the work of the week 
inty spiritual labor and labor of love.—Vers, 1-8 : 
Works of necessity.—True and spurious works of 
necessity. —Vers. 9-14: Works of love.—True and 
spurious works of love.—How the teaching, institu- 
tions, and history of the Old Testament themselves 
supplv a spiritual interpretation of the letter, vers. 1- 
&.—How the conduct of legal zealots testifies against 
their traditions, vers. 9-14.—How hypocrites care 
more for their ceremonies than for their cattle, and 
more for their cattle than for their suffering breth- 
ren.—We are to be compassionate even to animals,— 
Even animals should have a share in our festive days. 
—Christ victorious over His opponents.—Christ the 
trne temple.—Christ the Lord of the sabbath.— 
Christ leading us to true sabbath-observance.—Sab- 
bazh-breaking and desecration of the temple, as ap- 


e oe J. P. Lange, the author of this Commentary, com- 
see.t a beautiful bymn on the Sabbath of which I will quote 
> Bist stauza: 
© Qiler, heiP ger Balhatht 

Wie vin hekrer Giebins tig 

Ava din Daw der Bwigkeit 

T nt ds durck's Gewirr der Zeit, 

Daw der Monwh ana iien Gewouhle 

Beiner Werke cain Gefuhle 

Berueser'orn Weeeny hoiame 


Und bedenke, was tha frumme."—P. 3.} 
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pearing in the conduct of the enemies of the Lord 
when condemning Him to death for an alleged breack 
of the fourth commandment.—Object of the Lord’s 
Day, and object of Christian worship.—To convert 
these means into the object, is to destroy the object 
itself.—How self-righteous traditionalism hardens it- 
self amidst the most glorious manifestations of Christ 
-—The Lord's Day cither the most blessed season of 
spiritual rest, or the most dreary workday. — The 
Church either the most blessed place of rest, or the 
most dreary workhouse.—Explanation of the fourth 
commandment by the life and teaching of the Lord 

Starke :—Vers. 1-8. Quesne! :-—It is better to 
suffer want with Christ than to indulge in earthly lux. 
ury.—The preservation of man is more iinportant 
than any outward ordinance.—Hedinger : Let us re 
member the glorious liberty of Christianity, which 
should not be readily surrendered for the yoke of 
outward ceremonies, Col. ii. 16-20.—It is the com- 
mon practice of hypocrites to make of trifles a matter 
of conscience and a sin, while at the same time they 
are not afraid to commit grievous sins against God,— 
Those who have zeal without knowledge must be re 
proved by the word of God. — Works of mercy, 
of necessity, and for the glory of God are not 
prohibited on the sabbath day ; but let us take care 
not to make a case of necessity where there is none. 
— Osiander : Necessity dispenses from observance of 
the ceremonial law, but not from that of the ten com- 
mandments.—True sabbath-observance: rest of the 
soul trom sinful lusts, and dedication of the heart to 
God.—The Lord of the temple must be songht in the 
temple.—The real character of all works anid pre- 
tences to piety should be ascertained.—A diligent ex- 
ercise of genuine love the most acceptable worship, 
James i, 27.—Vers, 9-14: Persecution must not de- 
ter the servant of God from continuing his work.— 
Zeisius ; Following the example of Christ, we should 
rejoice in frequenting meetings for religious exer. 
cises.—Jajus : It is worse than ungodliness to go 
into the house of God only in order tu spy, to lay 
snares, and to find vent for our malice.—Cramer: 
The godly are always engaged in a controversy with the 
world ; but at length, they invariably obtain the victory. 
—Osiander: We must do good to our neighbor, even 
though we should be evil spoken of on that account by 
wicked men.—A_ puair of strong working arms is a 
great blessing trom God.—Determined and wilful en- 
emies of the truth are beyond recoveiy.—2 Tim. iii, 
13. 

Lisco :—The Pharisees misunderstood the object 
of the ceremonial law, which was to support and 
to strengthen the moral law.—The Lord shows by 
the example of David, that not the letter, but the 
spirit, of the law was of importance.—Qur whole life 
should be a sabbath devoted to the Lord, a type of 
the eternal sabbath in the world to come. 

Heubner: The disciples were poor ; but they pre 
ferred to suffer hunger with Christ, rather thaa enjoy 
attluence without Him.—Hypocrites are always tha 
most censorious,—Genuine love and esteem for man 
are the best interpreters of the law. 

[ Dr. Brown :—How miserable a thing is a slavis 
adherence to the letter of the Scripture, which usual 
ly, the closer it is, occasions only a wider departur 
from its spirit— Wordsworth -—In the sabbath of 
eternity we shall rest from evil, but doing good wi 
be our sabbath itselfi—P. 8. ] 
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2. Royal adininistration of Christ among the'people in His retirement, Ca. XIT. 15-21. 


15 But when Jesus knew ¢t, he withdrew himself! from thence: and great multitudes 
16 [many]? followed him, and he healed them all; And charged them that they should 
17 not make him known: That it night be fulfilled® which was spoken by Ezsaiay 
1§ [Isaiah] the praphet, sayimg, “Behold my servant [son].4 whom I have chosen; 
‘my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased: L will put my Spirit upon hin, and 
79 he shall shew [announce] judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry; 
20 neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, 
21 and smoking fax shall he not quench, till he send forth Judgment unto victory. And 
in his name ® shall the Gentiles trust” (Isa. xln. 1-3). 


1 Ver. 15.—(Ine. yvubs aveydrnoev: “Jexua knowing” it, 4 6. (as Lange inserts in the text in small type), that 
they soug).t to destroy His life, “2etlhdrewe Himeaelf."°—P. 3.) 

2 Ver, 15.—Lachmaon, on the authority of Cod. B. and the Latin Vulgate, omits dyAo1, The omission was probably 
exogetical, to aveid the appearance of exaggeration in what follows, (Cod. Sinait. sustains Lachmann and, like the Vatican 
Cod., in Mal's and in Buttmann’s edition, reads simply moAAui.—P. 8.) 

¥ Ver. 17.--[This is the proper transl. of (va (or Otws) WAnpwyn, Not: and thus wae fulfilled, as Webster and Wil 
kinson fn foc. explain, whieh is superficial and unzrammatical. “Iva ts not to be taken éxBariwes, but TeAcKas 


it signifies not stiipiy the result, but the divine purpose and aim. Comp, Meycr on Matt. i. 23, and Lange in the Exeg. 
Dote on Nii, 17.—P. &.) 


4 Ver. 18.— The Lord (as also the Sept. in the passage alluded to, Isa. xlif. 1) uses the word 4 wats pov, not the 
more usun] 6 SovAOS mov, forthe Hebrew “ILS, a significant change, which Dr. Lange overlooks, as he translaus: 
mein Knech?, See Exeg. note on ver, 17, ete —P. 8.) 

6 Ver, 21—[ ert. rec: €v T@ G¥OMaTe, But Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, ete, omit ¢y, on 
the best critical authorities Meyer: *éy is an addition, as also émi in Euseb. and some minuscule MSS.” This is the only 
case in the N. T. where €AmiCecy is constructed with the simple dative, although it is good Greek (comp. Thucyd. iii. 97) 
and significs the cause and object of hupe. Elsewhere, as in the LXX, the verb is constructed with év, ets, or €#i.—P. S.J 


Ver. 15. He healed them all.—By healing their 
sick, He restored the people generally. Living con- 
nection between the healthy and the diseased. 

. Ver. 16. And charged them.—This does not 

General Survey.—The reference of the Evangelist “refer to their keeping the place of His residence se 
in this section to the more private activity of the | erct, but to the duty of reserve in. publishing His 
Lord, applics to the whole period of His retirement! deeds and dignity as the Messiah. Le was desirous 
from the persecutions of the Jewish hierarchy. It | of arresting or a time an open rupture between His 
commenced at the festival of Purim, in 782, and: earnal followera and His enemies. 
closed with His public appearance on leaving the wil- Ver. 17. In order that (iva) it might be ful- 
derness of Ephraim, before the Passover of 783. In filled, Isa xJii, 1.—Freely quoted from the original 
the interval, He enjoyed only temporary seasons of | topew. The expression, ME IBZ, servant of Je- 

gt “ cial .: ors .) > . ; 1 4 ° - lee a e : xed . ‘4, 
oc ee pera erale - oe pint horah, in the second portion of the prophecies of Isa- 
during this period: (1) The return over the Sea of |. ’ é : is 

we : ves 3 ne - jah, must refer to the Messiah. As the idea of a 
Galilee to Gaulonitis, on the occasion of His coming eT MSG die Hadk been oleae @kpreealia. ia 
to Gaiilee from the festival of Purim, when he was ae ran Freee c ORSCET et eiae val 
informed of the execution of John the Baptist (ch. e lies. th P is ical doctri Da ee 

--). (%) 9 auiet journey throuch the country during | Tle here applies, that a biblical doctrme can never 
pk A Co aps Meat acoso cea osm | nass from a definite to a more indefinite form. The 
the Easter festival, extending probably as far as Beth- | P?* a ss a ; 
any, and return to Galilee (chs. xii. and xiii.); (3) 4 interpretation of the Sept., applying the term to Ja- 
umev from Galilec. throuch the territory of Tyre | Cob and Israel, only shows the peculiar Alexandrian 
SO ee hile, we oie Or a’ | tendencies of the translators. Possibly they may 

Si the northern highlands, to the eastern : : mere Ue, Sie ae 
arid Sion Jane the ‘sl : have been misled by the expression in Isa, will, 14, 


and western shores of the Lake of (rennesareth (ch. pic : 
xv.}; (4) the return from Magdala, and over thelake, although even there the terms, Jacob and Israel, 
) > : should be taken in an ideal rather than a literal sense 


to the eastern mountains; (5) a secret journey : meee oe 
through Galilee and the country, terminating in His The Chaldce Paraphrast and Kimchi apply the pas- 
aay sage to the Messiah (comp. Isa. xi. 1 sqq.). The 


sudden appearance at Jerusalem, at the Feast of Tab- ee d ane ies ee 
ro dis gear 762. (cl iat avis -11)-(6) prophecy ae rani ae a ruiles y 
he last appearance of Jesus at Capernaum, and jour- | Whom I extablish (place ee yi? iL lela inlet 
the Pp h th ie | My soul delighteth: Thave put My Spint upon Iiira 
ney to Perea prow? t a ae. ing ceiMiane judgment to the nations (Gentiles) shall He bring. 
Samaria and Galilee ; (7) me o prem ge be He shall not ery, nor be loud (lift up the voice, strain }- 
Perw ty and ache « era on toe ee 7 = and Ile shall not cause His voice to be heard outside 
Dedication of the Temple; (8) the bee stay a (in the street, outside the camp). A bruised reed 
Perea, and going ae Bethany to raise : ea ae 9) _shall He not break, and the dimlv-burning flax slisad] 
the retirement pores gree - whe. '}1e not quench: according to truth (unto truth) shail 
unider:the ban oF the:enhe ane ie : i ae | Te qinnitest (bring forth, complete) judgement. He 
festival. The statement ot the Evangelist Peers MOTE | il nat keep back (being wearied) nor (premature y } 
particularly to this period, although it applies, in gen- : (res es till He h 1 : 
eral, to the whole life of Jesus break through (7’7 , transitive), ave pated 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


CHAP. XI. 15-21. 
ns» 


judgment on the earth: and the isles (the uttermost 
end+ of the earth) shall wait for His law.”—This 
prophecy, then, is a verbal prediction in the strictest 
seLSe.* 

Ver. 18. Judgment.—Decisive final judgment, 
John iii. 36.—To the Gentiles.—The multitudes 
which follow the Lord, in disregard of the condemna- 
tion of the Pharisees, were an emblem of the Gen- 

tiles. [Alford : “In these words the majesty of His 
future glory as the Judge is contrasted with the mwncek- 
ness to be spoken of : * “And yet He shall not vruise.’ ” 
—P. 3s. 

oe 20, A bruised reed and smoking flax.— 
An emblem of the people bowed and broken under 
the load of traditionajism.¢ The poor people (or, in 
general, the poor in spirit, are not to inherit death, 
despair, and perdition in judgment, but) are to re- 
cvive froin the Lord, both spiritually and physically, 
a Dew lite. 

Till He send forth judgment unto victory 
[éxB2An eis vixos Thy Kmow, exire jusserd, cause it to 
issue in victory, so that no further conflict will re- 
main ].—An abbreviation and paraphrase of Isa xlii. 3 
(rox , ete.) and 4 (e%ws799, etc.). The judgment 
is to be transformed into a victory of truth, or into 
an absolute victory. This was implied in the expres- 
sions used by the prophet, but is brought out inore 
distinctly in the text of the Evangelist. The word 
€x Bad (comp. ix. 58) indicates great power, over- 
coming all resistance. 

Ver, 21. In His name.—In the original, 
pee e The Sept. renders it as in Matthew, substi- 


tuting nane for lat The name of the Messiah im- 
plies the principle, the surnmary of His doctrine. 
Meyer: © The Gendiles will trust, on the ground of 
what His name as the Messiah implies.” This view 
is supported by the use of the dative, T@ ovdparte. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The breach between the Messiah and His peo- 
ple widens. The King is rejected, and His sufferings 
approach & crisis. This implicd, at the same time, 


* (Dr. Wordsworth calls this quotation, ver. 17-21, a re- 
marke specimen of the manner in which the Holy Spirit, 
speaking by the evanselistsy, desls wit he the prophecies of the 
Olt Test. in order to interpret them. “Iva (or ows) wAn- 
peti; TO ondgeyv, is the form used by the eva’ ecliats when 
thts preeessoh divine exporition is pe ‘formed, It is the title 
of an evanzelical targum or paraphrase. For the Hebrew 

NST _ ey servant, the Lord dows not say 6 So0A0$ nov, 
wy account (as the Septuacint | usnaliy translates, though 
potin (hia passage), but d racs uov, which admits of a 
double sense, sercoifand xen (comp, Nets ih 13, 86: ive 27, 
By edd scurwtes ts the anion of the obedience of the serv ant 
and te desrness of the son in the person of Christ. Ina 
SScivar way Wordsworth explains the other modifications of 
tae words of the propheev here quoted. —P. S.] 

EN pe overbial expression foro Tle will not ernsh the 
enutrte heart oorevtinguish the slightest spark of repentant 
few ling in the sinner.” AlfomL—P. S.J 

¢ifhe LXX renders: éml ra dvouati, Matthew, ac- 

n % f 
ecrding to the true reading: Te oy ati, without prepost- 


on. Both followed another Hebrew reading: W323 for 
irsind .—P. 8.) 


Christ the Eleet of God.—Christ the 
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a breach between the enemies and the adherents of 
Jesus in Israel, which in turn typified that whick 
would ensue between unbelieving Israel and the be. 
MENS Gentiles. 

“On this occasion, the peculiar manner in which 
re was to adininister His kingly oftice appeared 
more clearly than ever before. Le might now have 
manifested Hiinself as Judge, broken the bruised 
reed and quenched the sinoking flax, Bui. instead 
of that, He retired, and adopted a more private mode 
of working, in anticipation of His full anit final auf: 
ferings. ‘Accordingly, the Evanzelist most aptly ap- 
plies the prediction of Isaiah to this period of retires 
ment; because, while characteristic of the activity 
of Jesus generally, it referred specially to this year 
of persecution. 

8. Christ fled for His enemies, while He retired 
from them. His was not the tlight of fear. He al. 
ways addressed Hiinself only to those who were sus 
ceptible—z. ¢e. to thoze who labored and were heavy 
taden—not to judge, but to save them.—The tine for 
His ‘final sufferings had not vet come; there was stil 
ample room for active work, althonsh of a more pri 
vate character. On this ground He now retired, and 
dwelt chicily with the poor people, among whom 
also He displayed the greatest number of His mirae. 
ulous deliverances. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ’s retirement from His enemies a solemn 
sicn,—1l. not of tear or weakness; but, 2. of power, 
of wisdom, of compassion, and of judgment.—The 
Lord can never want a Chureh.—dJesus ; or, perfect 
patience amid an impatient world.—The patience and 
meckness of Jesus as predicte? by the prophois.-— 
toot of the 
elect.—Patience, endurance, and perseverance, the 
evidence of clectioun.—The Eleet the servant of God. 
—God’s beloved Son His perfect Servant. 1. As 
Servant, the Redeemer of the world; 2. ag Son, the 
ground and object of the world’s red ua —Christ 
the true Friend of the people—Jesus the Saviour of 
nations,—The patience aud meeknesa of Christ over- 
coming the world 

Starke :— Quesnel: It is good sometimes to re- 
main concealed with Christ, whether it be from hu- 
mility or from necessity. —Jesus Christ above «ll the 
Servant of God, and alone worthy to serve Him.— 
Oh, how lovable is meekness in the servants of Christ! 
He who Joves strife and debate cannot be His.—Zci- 
siug: Christ in the form of a servant, Phil. ii. 7, 8.— 
Let our courage never fail, truth must prevail— 
Christ the hope, not only of Isracl, but of the Gen- 
tiles. 

Gosaner ;—It is characteristic of the Lord that 
He quictly procceded on His way and accomplished 
His work without noise and commotion, Many seem 
to do a great deal and yet accomplish nothing.—If 
we hold a smoking flax to the fire, it is easily kindleé 
again, 

Heubner :—Where there is even a germ of ood, 
there is still hope.-—The bruised reed: a soul bowe 
down under a sense of sin.—NSmoking flax: a soul 
in which a spark of the Divine lite is still left. 
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8. Miraculous healing of a demoniac, blind and dumb. Blasphemous accusation of the Pharisees, that Jeaw 
was in league with Beelzebub; and reply of Christ about the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. The 
Pharisees seek a sign from heaven; but Jesus promises them a sign from the deep, and announces tha 
impending spiritual doom of an apostate and unbelieving race. Cu. XII, 22-45. 


(Mark iii. 20-30; Luke xi. 14-26; 29-82.) 


22 Then was brought unto him one possessed with a devil, blind, and dumb: and he 
healed him, insomuch that [so that, dove] the blind and dumb! both uss and saw, 
23 And all the people were amazed, and said, Is uot this [Is this]? the Son of David? 
24 But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, This fellow [man]? doth not cast out devils, 
25 but by Beelzebub [Beelzehnl], the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew then 
thoughts, and said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to desola- 
26 tion; and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand: And if Satan cast 
casts] out Satan, he is divided against himself; how shall then his kingdom stand ? 
27 And if I by Beelzebub [-2] cast out devils, by w hom do your children cast. them out? 
28 therefore they shall be your judges. But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then 
29 Tie kingdom ‘of God is come unto you [pon you]. Or else, how can one enter into a 
strong man’s * house, and spoil [take from him, seize upon his] * his goods [instruments, 
oxen, i. ¢, here the demoniacs], except he first bind the strong man? and then he will 
30 spoil plunder] his house. He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
31 gathereth not with me scattereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto you, ‘All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shail be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy ogainst the Lloly 
32 Ghost [of the Spirit] shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost [Spirit], it shall not be fors given him, neither in this world [won neither 
33 in the world [that which is] to come. Either make the tree good, and his A fruit 
good; or else make the tree corrupt, and his [its] fruit corrupt: for the tree is 
34 Known by kis [its] fruit. O generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
35 things? for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth spree aketh, A eood man ont 
of the good treasure of the heart’ bringeth [sendeth] forth good things: and an evil 
36 man out of the evil treasure bringeth [sende th] forth evil things, But I say unto you, 
That every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day 
37 of judgement. For by thy words thou shait be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned. 
38 Then certain of the scribes and of the Pharisees answered [him],§ saving, Master, 
39 we would see a sign from thee. But he answered and said unto them, An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it, but 
40 the sign of the prophet Jonas [Jonah the prophet]: For as Jonas [Jon: ih] was three 
days and three nights in the wheale’s belly [belly of the great fish]; so shall the Son of 
41 man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in [the, ev ty judement with this generation, and shall condemn it: because 
[for] ® they repented at the preaching of Jonas aM: and, behold, a greater than 
42 Jonas [Jonah | is here. ‘The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, aud shall condemn it: for she came from the uttermost parts [the ends] of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon zs here. 
43 When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh throngh dry places, seeking 
44 rest, and findeth none. Then he saith, I will return into my house” from whence I 
45 came out; and when he is come, he findeth 7 empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
gocth he, and taketh with himself {him] seven other spirits more wicked than himself, 
and they enter in and dwell there: and the last state of that man is worse than th 
first. Ever so shall it be aiso unto this wicked generation. 


1 Ver. 22 —1. B., D., [Cod. Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]: Tov kaddy, (the dumb). 2.1. XD, Sn 
Kapoor xal rupAdy, (dumb und blind), 3. Latter Codd., the tert. rec, Griesbach, Meyer, (Wordsworth, Stler ang 
Theile, ete}: Toy TUDALY Kal KwHdy, [the blind und dumb], We suppcse that in the second place Kaos is used in @ 
more general scrse, signifying stupidity. 

2 Vor, 283,-1M Ar: obtes eo7tr, ete. Lange, correctly, according to the German idiom: st doch dieser nicht efur® ¢ 
Cenant aud the revised version of the A. B. Union: Js this, etc. This is the original rendering cf the English Version is 
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the «-d'tions of 1611 and of 1613, in this passage (thongh not in John iv. 29): Ja this the Son of Darid? But meet editions 
ineladinz that of the Am, B. Soc., read: Je Nor this, ete. A change forthe worse. For «77 t or 7, both in the N. T 
and in classic Greek, always implies some lonbt and the expectation or the wish ofa negative answer; while ou in ques 


tions looks to an aftirmative answer. Witer, Grammatth, 6th ed., p. 453: un (u ht t) aleht 0 Eine VERNEINENDE Ante 
soort rocinsgesetit oder erwwourt? wird, DOCH NICHT? . 2... Der Fragende legt es immer auf cine negatire Anticort an 


and wiarde nicht therrascht acin, wenn er cine solche erhicite, John iv, 33; viii. 22; 


26, So” —P. 3.) 


Matt, xt, 23; Johnie. 29, vik 


2 Ver 24.- (Fellme imvlies contempt, which fs not warranted by the use of the demonstrative pronoun OUTOS, 


etther Sere or in the preceding verse, 


Howard Crosby (The N. T. with explanatory Notes or Scholia): “ Aedow isan one 


happy word to introcdiice here, although it was not so objectionable When our version Was formed, There is no word ta 


the Greck, the prononn ‘this’ stendins alone. 


~t 


We may say ‘this one’ "—P. 3.) 


# Ver. 28--[ Eoducey ep vuas, which the E. V., in the parallel passage Luke xi. 20 renders: the kingdoin of God & 
Come IPO Yor, ¢Oaverw with the Classies means prorensre, to precede. anticipate, overtake, and sol Thess iv. 13 (KE. Vig 
“ehall not prerent—i, é.in the old English sense of pracedre—them which are asleep”): butin Hellenistic and in meade 


ern Greek it means also perrenére, to come ear, to come upon, yet often with the idea of surprise, as here. 
Stier: Is aleealy upon you, « ¢., befure you looked for it.—P. 


Wesley and 
3.J 


§ Ver. 20.—[Lit: the strong man’s, T 0 v im yuyor, with reference to the particular case in hand, but not: the atrong 
one, viz. Matin (Campbell); for the Saviour draws an illustration from cominon life to show his relation to Saran. —P. &.] 


Ver. 
P.s) 


29,—{ According to the true reading apwag at, instead of Qsapmagat, which occurs in the following verse.— 


7 Ver. 85.—The best MSS. [including Cod. Sinait.] omit THs apdias (of the Xeurt), which seems to be an intore 


pretation. 


© Ver. 38.—The best MSS. [also Cod. Sinait.] add at7@ after arexpiOnaay. 
® Ver, 41.—[ An o7¢ ts correctly translated in the parallel case ver, 42: sor she came.—P. S.] 


1© Ver. 44.—The best authorities favor the emphatic position of into my house at the beginning of the sentence. 


Cod. Sinait. likewise reads: eis Toy olxdv uov ériotpepw, 
Germau languagesa.—P, 3.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Chronological Arrangement.—Luke relates these 
addresses imperfectly, and in another, but apparently 
more correet, order. This section manifestly de- 
Beribes the close of the public ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee, and the open breach between the Lord and 
the pharisaical party in that province, corresponding 
to the conflict in Jerusalem, related in chs. xxi. and 
xxiii, Ch. xiv. records a prior event; and the two 
eontlicts in chs. xv. 1] and xvi. 1 form only the eon- 
clusion of the contest which was now opening. After 
the fesrival of Purim, the pharisaical party in Gal- 
fies had reecived instructions from Jerusalem to per 
gsecute the Lord, This behest was obeyed, though in 
a coarser manner than by the chicfs in Jerusalem. 
The former private accusation, that Jesus was in 
leacae with Satan (ch, ix. 34, comp. x. 25), was now 
publicly and boldly brought forward. “ The resem- 
blunee between this occurrence and that recorded in 
ix. 32, is not owing to the circumstance that different 
facts are mixed up (Schneckenburger), nor to a tra- 
ditisnary embellishinent of one and the same history 
(Strauss, de Wette), The two events are in reality 
diferent, though analogous. The former demoniac 
wash, while this one is both dumb and blind; 
which latter circumstance Luke, following a less ac- 
curate tra lition, does not record.” Mever. 

Ver. 22. One possessed with a devil, blind 
and dumb.—Not biind and dumb by nature, but by 
demonixe possession. To relicve one so fearfully 
under the power of the enemy, was the moat dificult 
miracle, expecially as the Pharisees watched Lin 
wish wabelief and in bitterness of heart. 

Ver. 25. Is this the Son of David ?—The peo- 
mie were here on the point of openly proclaiming Je- 
sisa3 the Son of David, or the Messiah. But they 
wore prevented by the hierarchical party, who now 

zame forward with their blasphemous accusation. 

Ver. 24. This (-ignificantly put first)—should it 
De fz one? Tris one does not cast out devils, ete.* | 


* Meyer: “Myre outros, cte. Question of surprise, 
where the eraphasis Hes on vbrost Tt ean hardly be that 
Gos nan, who etuerwise las not the ay pearance of the Mcs- 


tab, slvuld be tue Messiah.”"—P 3.) 


{The 
But this does not do as well in English, as in the Greek and 


—We have already shown that the term Beelzebul 
is equivalent to, the prince of the devils; hence 
the latter expression (Ap ye vre, without an article) 
serves as explanation of a name invented by them, 
probably with reference to Beelzebub, the god of the 
Philistines, 

Ver. 26. If Satan casts out Satan.—Mever 
rightly argues against the rendering, If one Satan 
cast out another. “ There are many demons, but Sa- 
tan alone is the chief of them.” Hence the charge 
implied, that Satan was represented both by the de 
mon who possessed the individual, and by the demo- 
nlac exorcist; or, that in reality he cast himself out. 
In the same sense Christ employs also the simile of 
a city or a house divided against itself. Not that He 
denied that discord prevails in the kingdom ot dark- 
ness ; but thix does not amount to an absolute breach, 
or to complete self-negation, which would necessarily 
lead to immediate annihilation, On the other hand, 
it is to be observed, that the kingdom of Satan had 
been of long standing, and hence must possess a cer- 
tain measure of unity and consistency. The argu- 
mentation of Jesus was bascd on the distinetion be 
tween this relative and an absolute division in the 
kingdom of Satan, and not, as de Wette supposcs, on 
transterring the principles of the kingdom of light to 
that of darkness. Mever is also right in sugecsting, 
that the supposition of the Pharisees, that Satan 
Mmizht in this instance have damaged his own cause, 
is refuted by the constant antagonism waved between 
Chirist and the kingdom of darkness. Besides, it de 
serves notice, that Christ here claimed to cast out, 
not merely individual demons, but Satan himsclf.* 


*[We add the remarks of Trexen (Notes on the Miree 
eles of onr Lord bth ed. p. od): There is at firat sicht a 
ditticulty in the argument whieh our Saviout draws from 
the onchess of the kingdom of Satan—namely, that it seen 
the very ides of Chis kinswdom. that it should be an snaretiy, 
Dliml raze and hate not mereiy uzainst God. but esel part 
of it Warripg against every other purt. And this is most 
deeply true, that hell is 2s much in arms against itself as 
azathet beaven: neither docs onr Lord deny that #7 respect 


lopitseéf that kingdom: is intinite contradietion and divisions: 


only be asserts that ar relation ta the kingdom of hencen 
inf sone: there is one life in itand one soul in opposition te 
that, Justasa nation or kingdom may embrace within ite 
self infinite parties, divisions, diseords, Joulousies, and hearts 
burnings: vetifitcs lo subsist asa nation at all, it mast no 
ag regards other nations, have lost its sense uf unity > wher 
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Ver. 27. Your children—i, e., in a spiritual 
sense, your disciples, Jewish exorcists, Acts xix. 13. 
Argunentum ex concessis, On the exorcism of the 
Pharisees, see von Aramon, Lebea Jesu, ii, p. 151. 
“Tu the schools of the Pherisves, a so-called hivher 
mavic was taught, by which demons were to be ex- 
pelied and drawn outof the noses of Persons Possess 
cd, by means of certain routs, by exorcism, and by 
macical formulas, supposed to have been derived 
from king Selomon.” Comp. Joseph. dnd. vii. 2, 
6B; De Billo Jud. vii. 6, 2.—[t were an entire misun- 
derstand mez, with Gerlach, to apply the e expression, 

‘your cniliren,” to the disciples of Jesus, Nor is 
ie uy or ound fer apprehending Uiat the anthorivy 
of the miractos of Jesus might be invalidated by an 
acknowledyginent of Jewish exorcism. Compare the 
contrast between Moses and the magiciaas of E- zypt. 

Ver. 28. The kingacm cf God is come upon 
{not: unto] you.—.is ia 1 Phess. iv. 15, so here, the 
term @p@aaev must be taken in its ful meaning : 
It has come upon you in a sudden numnner, by sur- 
prise, and finds you unprepared. The statement 
also implied that Jesus stood Ieture them as the Mes- 
sith. ‘Thus ver. 28 forms a transition from the de- 
feusive to the offensive; while the expression, év 
meevuatt Oevyu, which refers to the contrast 
with Beelzebul, serves as introduction to what is 
afterward said about the blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Ver. 29. Or else, how can one.—This is not 
merely “another argument,” bat at the sume time 
alsy a more explicit statement of the idea, that, com- 
pared to Satan, Jesus was the stronger, or the Lord 
of the kinsdom of heaven —Lhe strong man (700 
io xvpov), with the arucle—with specie) reference 
to the ris, who combats Lim; but also with a view 
to the fact, that the preeceding explanation rendered 
the fizure comoletely ners picuous. Comp. Isa. xlix. 
24.—*And take from him his instruments,” 
ao xeon .—Keterring to tose who were possessed. 
[fhe author, version, “xp i his goods,” gives a ditfer- 
ent sense. | The casting out of devils | implied the 
binding of the strong man, é, ¢, a spiritual victory 
over Satan, No doabt the Lord here alludes to the 
history of the temptation in Matt. iv. At a later pe- 
riod, Christ had, indeed, to enter on another physical, 
psychical, and spiritual contict with Satan, when He 
Was assailed by the enemy in conneciien with the 
sorrows aud the misery of the world. But His for 
mer victory over the temptation from the dust of the 
world, laid the foundation and prepared the way for 
His lat er conquest. 

Ver. 30. He that is not with Me.—Thce decisive 
moment of the breach with the eppesition in Galilee 
vas approaching. The idea is further carried out in 
ch. xxi. 44, 44. On this occasion, however, it was 
ptill couched in hypothetical and general languase, 
Sall, the alternative here presented evidently applic ‘d 
to the Pharisees and sevibes ; and any other inter- 
pretation overluoks the importance of that decisive 
moment. (Bengel, Sehleiermacher, and Neander ap- 
ply it to Jowish exoreists ; Chrysostom, to Satan, 
crc.) This is further shown by what follows : where- 
fore I say unto you; viz., with reference to your 


{t does so, of necessity it fills to pieces and perishes, To 
the Pharisees He says: $This kingdom of evil subsists; by 
your ewn confession it dees soy it cannot therefore bave de= 
nied the one condition of its existence, which is, that it 
Ahuuld not lend its powers to the overtirowing of itse ‘If that | 
It snonld not side with its own foes: My words and works 
declure that J au ita fue, it cannot therefore be siding with 


Me.’ "— L. 5.] 


| blasphemy of My Person, by which your enniiry ap 


pears. Know then what. this enmity implies. Ia 
significant contrast the Saviour says in reference te 
the disciples, Mark ix. 40 and Luke ix. 50. “ He that 
is not ayainst us is for us.” [Alford : + ovlicve 
Stier is right in regarding it aaa sav ing setting iorth 
to us ecnerally the entire and complete disjnuetion 
of the wo kingdoms, of Satan and God. There fs 
and can be in the world no middle partys they why 
are not with Christ are against Him and His word, 
and as far as in them lies are undoing it.”--P. 3] 
Ver. 31. All manner of sin and blasphemy. 
—i.e., Every sin shali be forgiven to men, even to 
blasphemy in the yeneral scnse, provided they do not 
progress to blasphemy against the liely Som, but 
turn from it. Hence, on “the supposition of repent. 
ance. And thus shall it be in every case—they shall 
either return, or progress. to blasphamy aruvinst the 
Holy Spirit. The blaspuemy which is gtiill eapable 
of being forgiven, is both a species and an acerava 
tion of general sin. De Wette: “BrXagmquca, 
not merely blasphemy against God ; bat, en the other 
hand, not simply evil-speaking generally, but defam- 
ing of what is holy, as, for ex:unole, of Cliist, dae Sent 
ot God.” In general, the idea of a malicicus attaek 
upon a person, Whose fame is calimniously injured 
(BAarrew Thy anuny), attaches to the term, blasphe 
miny. Hence, defamation of what is good, noble, and 
holy, on its appearance in the world, with malicious 
(ving and murderous) Intent. Up to this point 
Dlasphany forms the climax of sin, hut of sin which 
may sull be forgiven; because, in his fanatical en- 
thusiagm for what he deems noble, good, and haly, 
a man may overlook and inisunderstand even a hish- 
er manitestation of it. But blasphemy acainse the 
Holy Spirit cannot be forgiven, It is opeu aud full 
opposition to conversion, aad hence to forgiveness. 
The Holy Spirit, who is here spoken of in distinct 
terins, is the last and hichest manifestation of the 
Spirit of God, who completes and perfeers the reve 
lation of God, and in that capacity manifests bite 
self in the human consciousness. Biasphermously 
to rebel, in opposition to one’s better knowledge and 
conscience, against this manifestation and inituence 
of the Holy Spirit, is to commit moral suigide, and 
to destroy one’s religious and moral suscepubihiy. 
In tact, this can never be fully accomplishet, on 2c- 
count of the infinite contrast between blasphemy aud 
the Holy Spirit. But the approximation thereto im- 
plics impending judgment, which extends tar bevond 
the present world into endless existence. Although 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, in its fui idea, is 
infinite, yet blasphemy against the Son of Man, or 
against Christ in the form of a servant, constitutes 
an approximation to it. Hence the Lord adds, ver. 
2°, by way of explanation, as approximating to Chis 
sin: Whosoever speaketh @ word (in passing) against 
the Son of Man. The person whom, trom prejudice 
or ignorance, a word of blasphemy may escape agaist 
Christ—whom in His form as a servant he niaY pose 
sibly mistake—shall be forgiven; but whosoever 
speaketh (without the addition, @ word —whosvcve 
speaketh decidedly against the Holy Spirit, ete. In 
this case, to sperk aud to blaspheime is ideutical— 
Meverand other critics maintain that the accusation 
of the Pharisees, in ver. 24, was an instance of DLlas 
phemy against the Holy Spirit, But theivs was, ie 
the first place, only a blasphemy against the Son of 
Man, and against the power in which He wrouzbe 
In committing this sin, they necessarily approxinate 
ed blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; but how 
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closely (see John vii. 39), our Lord does not express, 
as appears even from the peculiar warning given them 
of their danger. In these circumstances, criticism 
cannot help us in defining the matter more clearly. 
In the Gospel of Mark, the first statement (about 
blasphemy) alone is mentioned ; in that of Luke, the 
ecroud (about speaking a word), 

Ver. 32. Neither in this world; or, rather, in 
this Hion.—‘O aiwy obros, M34 eh bar 6 aiay 
aéAAwy, NIN cbis. See Lightfoot, Wetstein, 


and others. In the first place, the period before and 
after Christ’s “appearing”; then, secondarily, the 
contrast between the one and the other order of 
things, as based on the old and the new era. It 
should not be overlooked that His historical advent 
laid the foundation for His future wepougia, and con- 
sequently that the new «on, like the kingdom of hea- 
ven, is already at hand, and unfolding itself in the 
old, breaking through it and eradually | abolishing it, 
Hence the Jewish theology was not wrong in dating 
the new seon from the advent of the Messiah; only 
they were wrong in not making a proper distinction 
between the suttering and the glorified Messiah. 

Ver. 33. Bither exhibit, present (in the au- 
thorized version, make)—The term worety cannot 
refer to “ planting,” as we have here an allusion not 
only to the tree but also to its fruit. It must refer 
to a mental act, or to a represebtation, and alludes 
here to the worecv of the poets.* Those who blas- 
pheme are bad and self-contradictory poets. In the 
strancest manner, they conceive and represent as a 
poisonous tree (Christ as inspired by Satan) that 
which only yielded good fruit (casting out of devils). 
liceee, not in the sense of a declarative judgment— 
make (Wheophylact, Erasmus, Meyer, etc.) ; least of 
all with exclusive reference to the Pharisees (Miin- 
ster, Castellio, de Werte); nor yet as equivalent to 
wut, or plant, regarding and treating these blasphe- 
mies as fruits (Ewal 1); “hut in the sense of, fo suppose, 
to represent (Grotius, Fritzsche, ete.). The first tree 
hb manifestly intended as an emblem of Christ ; the 
s<cond, of the Pharisces, who manifested their inward 
atate by- their outward fruit, or their blasphemy. 
F’or the tree is known by its fruit; comp: ch. 
vii. 20. 

Ver. 34. O brood of vipers.—The terms in 
which the Baptist had trom the outset addressed the 
Pharisees (ch. iit. 7), are now taken up even by the 
merciful and compassionate Saviour. The expression 
yevenpata éexrdvwy is closely allied with the 
8évipoy wanrpdr. Poisonous plants, and a gen- 
eration of vipers, were the nuxious remnants of pre- 
Adamice times, and hence served as allegorical fig- 
ures of satanic evil (which are not to be confounded 
with the thorns and thistles consequent upon the 
curse). Henee the first symbol of coming salvation 
was, that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
head of the serpent—How can ye? ete.—The 
physical impossibility that a generation of vipers 
could give forth what was salutary, served as an em- 
bem of the moral impossibility of this moral genera- 
Jon of vipers speaking good things. 

For out of the abuudance, the overflowing.— 
But this abundance is not passive 5 itis organic, and 
reproducing itself. With this it may be weil to con- 
nect the biblical idea of repicoevew, fo develop organ- 
toalls;, 

Ver. 35. Out of the good treasure.— Another 


© Sy the well-known beginning of Horace’s Are poe- 


Mud, 
15, 


figure in which the heart is represented as a ‘spiritual 
treasury, Each one can only give forth what he‘ 
finds in his treasury, The expression, Aeart, im- 
plies the sum-total of all the thoughts, words, and 
works of a man; in short, his entire spiritual posses 
sions, 

Vers. 36, 37. Every idle wo:d.—The term 
67 ua, inits connection with apyov, meaning jorud 
ly uselesa, and at the saine time hurtful,—ov np ov, 
as some minuscule MSS, read, This judzment aceora 
ing to their words, would not exclude that according 
to their deeds. From Matt. xxv. 31, we gather that 
the actions of the righteous and of the wicked are 
sealed by their words, A man's speech, as clucidat 
ing, and elucidated by, his life, will serve es a suf- 
ficient index of his character in the day of judement 
—as Heubner explains it, partly fom its wickedness, 
and partly from its pharisaical severity, which recoils 
on him who is guilty of it. 

Ver, 38. Then certain of the scribes ard of 
the Pharisees answeied.— His opponents felt that, 
in these statements, Jesus had contronted them in 
His character as the Messiah, invested with roval and 
judicial authority. Accordingly, they were constrain- 
ed either to acknowledge or to reject His cluims. In 
this difticulty, some of ‘them tried to tempt Him; 74, 
partly in derision, and partly with a lingering desire 
after the manifestation of a worldly Messiah, they 
asked for a sign, by way of acerediting His claims. 
No doubt they referred to the chiliastic sign from 
heaven, Thus we notice here the appearance of a 
new hostile device, which appears in its full propor 
tions in ch, xvi. 1, just as that which had first appear. 
ed in ch, ix. 84 had now been fully brought out, 
Gerlach and Lisco suggest that these Pharisces were 
better inclinee, and less opposed to Jesus, than the 
others, But in our opinion, they were rather the 
worst among the bad. 

Ver. 39, An adulterous generation.—M oi 


xaAts. Theophylact: as apitranevor anh rot Ocud, 
Adultery, taken in a spiritual sense, according to 


the Old Testament idea, equivalent to apostasy or 
idolatry; Isa. xxiii, 17. Jesus foreknew that the 
apostasy of the Pharisees would lead them even to 
an outward alliance with the heathen in the act of 
His crucifixion. 


There shaJl no sign be given to it.—Christ 
considered His miracles as signs, John xi. 41. The 
perfect sign of His Messiahship, however, was His 
death on the cross, and [lis resurrection. And ag 
the true Messiah was exuctly the opposite of the car- 
nal counterfeit which the Pharisees had drawn for 
themselves, so was the trne and great sign of the 
Messiah the direct contrary to their carnal and un- 
warranted clamor for a sizn from heaven, This ap- 
plies especially to the solemn call to repentance 
which His answer contained. The Pharisees soucht 
a sign from heaven, to confirm and to crown with 
suceess their own corrupt views and state: the Lord 
offered them a sign from the deep of the realm ef 
death, to condemn their hypocritical worldliness 
Hence the siyn of Jonah, i.e, the sign which had 
typically appeared in the history of Jonah, ii. 1, 

Ver. 40. The belly of the great fish: rut 
KTTOUS, 273 a7 —The expression does not neces 


sarily mean a whale [as the E. V. translates], but 
any sca-monster. We suppose it was a shark [the 


| White shark, agealus carcharias, also called lamia, 


which is found to this day in the Mediterranean 
soinctimes as long as sixty fect.—P. S.J rather than. 
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a whale. Heubner relates an instance of a sailor who | Gentiles; so Christ also rose to preach the gosnel te 


was swallowed by a shark, and yet preserved 
So shall the Son of man be th-ee days and 
three nights.—A round number according to the 
pepular mole of Hebrew reckoning, 1 Sam. xxx, 12; 
althouch Christ lay only one day and two nights in 
the vrave.,*—In the heart of the earth.—1. In 
the zrave. So most interpreters, 2. In hades (Ter- 
tullian, Irenwus, ete.).¢ Mever pronounces in favor 
of the interpretation hades, on the supposition that 
it is analogous to «apiia 77s Gaddoons in Jonah ii. 
which referred to the depths of the sea, Besides, in 
Luke xxiii. 48, Christ Himself had desiznated His 
death as a descent into hades [or rather an entrance 
into paradise as a part of hades].—But we remark, 
first, that these two things, the grave and the realm 
of the dead, cannot be disjoined, Secondly, that the 
Lord frequently uses the term, “ earth,” in reference 
to the ancient hierarchical and political constitution 
of the world. Jonah was only binied in the depths 
of the sea; Christ in that of the ancient earth (the 
grave and hades), and of the ancient world (its con- 
demnation and contumely), Paulus, Sehleiermacher, 
Neander, and others, apply the expression, “ sign of 
Jonah the prophet,” to the preaching and appearance 
of the Lad. Bat this view requires no formal refu- 
tation. Such could scarcely have been designated as 
in any specific sense a sign of the prophet Jonah ; 
aot to speak of the fact ‘that it ignores the expl: - 
nation furnished in the Gospel of Matthew itself, We 
do not deny, however, that the expression may con- 
tain some reference to the universal mission of Jonah, 
which constituted him a type of Christ. Jonah was 
unwilling to preach to the heathen Ninevites, and was 
buried in the depths of the sea, which is an emblem 
of the sea of nations, Jesus designed His gospel for 
ail nations, and was hurled by the Jewish hierarchy 
mto the depth of the earth, and into that of tier 
theocratic and hierarchical condemnation. But Jo- 
nah emerged once more to preach repentance to the 


oe Jerome This is to be explained by a figure of 
Bpeech called asneedoche, by which a part is put for the 
whole; net that our Lord was three whole days and three 
nivhts in the grave, but part of Friday, part of Sunday. and 
the whole of Sxturday were reckoned ag) three days.” 
Mervrn: * Jesus tour nur einen Tag und 2iwet Nachte todt 
Avlein nach popunirer Weixe (tergl 1 Sam, rre. V2 xq.) 
aiud die Theile dea ersten und dritten Tages als yanee 
Tage qgeadthlt, worm die darsustelende gegenhildliche 
Achulichkeit: mit dem Schicksal dex Jonas rerantasste” 
ALFORD: “Tf it be necessary to make good the three days 
and nigots. it nist be dune Dy luaving recourse to the Jewish 
method of computing time. in the Jerusalem Talim (cited 
by Lightfoot) tt is -aid ‘that a day and nicht together make 


op ai 385 (a vuxUnuepor), and that any part of such a 


period is counted asthe whole” See Gen. x1. 13, 20: 1 Sam. 
xxx. 12, 18; 2 Chron. x. 5 12s Hos. vi. 2." Worpswortir: 
“The lays of Christ's absence from His disciple s Were short- 
ened in mercy to them as fu as was consistent with the ful- 
filrnent of the propheey ().—PL Ss 
t [so also Ir heaphy luct, Bell: min, Mialdonatns., Olshau- 
gen, Rone ( Lehoe rou der Leite nfu cat Cher leks, Is42, [. 4) 
A ford. Wordsworth. while D, Brewn and ail the American 
commentators of Matthew, AS Barnes, do Al Alexander, 
Owen, Whedon (lacobus’ Notes P have net at hand), undere 
stand the heart of the earth to ean siinply the grare. But 
haces avrees better with the parallel of the beily of the sea- 
mnenster, than the tomb of Joseph of Arinuthea, whieh was 
on the servreee of the earth rather ian th the Aeart thereof 
secondly, Jonish himself calls the beily of the sea-mouster 
aeam 


S3xwW jUS. LAN: €k Kodras aduv, “out of the belly of 


hades” (not Ael/ as inthe E. V.), don, ii. 3 (2); and finally, 
there should be no mere dispute now as to Christ's actual 
geseent into hades, ecé Luke xii 432 Acts i. 27,381 (Greek 
text); Eph. iv. @: 1 Pet. fii 19. But no doctrinal state- 
nents conesrning the lucafity of lades can be justly derive 
ed from such popular expressions, which must necessarily 
adapt themselves to our imperfect finite cone-ptions.—L. 8.} 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


the nations.—The cirenmstance, that our Lord re 
peats this simile in Matt. xvi. 4, shows that He at 
tached considerable importance to it. 

Ver. 41. Shall rise—i. ¢., as witnesses in the 
judgment. “So eapin Job xvi. &"—"“Or1, for, 
not, because fas in the author. version].—This judg: 
ment is that of the Lord. 

Ver. 42. The queen of the south—<Se ! 
Kings x., and the article Sheba in Winer’s Heal 
Worterd, [and in Calmet’s Dielion. of the H. Bible 
Taylor's edit., Lond., p. 815 sqq. }. Sabwa, a district 
in Arabia Felix. Josephus erroneously representa 
her as a queen of Ethiopia (And. viii, 5,5) Sunilan 
ly, modern Abyssinian tradition assigns to her the 
name of Maqueda, and represents her as a convert to 
Judaism, and as having had a son by Sclomvua, whose 
name was Menilek. The Arabs mention her, under 
the name of Bu/his, among the rulers ot Yemen. 

Ver. 48. When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man.—A simile referring to the state of 
the Jewish nation, with special reference to the cast- 
ing out of devils, and to the blasphemy of the Phari- 
sees and scribes, which had just taken place. The 
man set free from the unclean spirit is an en:blein of 
the Jewish nation as under the sway of Pharisaism, 
Hence the healing represents the blessed and yra- 
cious activity of Jesus in Israel—The unclean spirit 
wo is cast out walketh through dry desert places-— 
deserts being represented as the habitation of devila, 
Job xxx.3; Bar. iv. 85; Rev. xviii. 2; Lev. xvi 21, 
The wilderness, an emblem of their dwe Ning-place iz 
another world, ‘of their activity, of their desolation 
and their banishment into desolation. 

Ver. 44. He findeth the house émpty, 
swept, and garnished.—Not, as de Wette has it, 
the soul restored, but inviting to the unclean spirit,— 
not being inhabited by a rood spirit. 

Ver, 45, Seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself.—This evidently refers to a more tull 
possession by devils,—i. ¢., to a voluntary and dam- 

nable self-surrender to Satan by a wicked life, or to 
such hardening of unbcliet as that of which the Jew- 
ish hierarchy and nation were guilty—Ard the last 
state is worse than the first.—Their former low 
and miserable estate is followed by moral guilt, and 
a voluntary surrender to the power of evil,_—such, 
alas! as has been manifested in the history of Is- 
rael. 

From the details of Christ’s dealing with the 
Pharisees, as recorded by Luke, we derive a clear 
view of His increasing earnestness and directness im 
reproving them. What in the beginning He had only 
said to the disciples in the first Sermon on the Mount, 
and in His instruetion to the Apostles, He now pub- 
licly repeated,—partly in the hearing of the Phari- 
sees themselves, and partly in presence of all His 
professing disciples. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


“From this and other passages of Scripture 
(vers, 26-30), we learn that the kingdom of darkness 
has also its head, who serves as a centre of connee 
tion, combining all the isolated forces Into common 
resistanee to Christ and His kingdom.”—Lisco, See 
ch. xiii. 
. The position of the Lord with reference to the 
pharisaical party had now reached that stage of de 
cision when each one must choose a disunct part 


CHAP. XII. 22-45. 


This was clearly in‘licated in the solemn statement, 
—He that is not with Me (in this contlict) is against 
Me (and hence on the side of Satan, against whom 
the conflict is waged) ; and he that gathercth not with 
Me (in the harvest) scatlereth abroad (is a destroyer 
of Gol’s harvest). 

3. Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, vers, 31, 32. 
—For a full discussion of this subject, we must refer 
to other works, especially my Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 
625; my Pose. Dognatik, p. 453, and the exegetic- 
al, dozinatical, and ethical treatise of Poin. Scare: 
Die Siinde wider den Heil, Geist, Halle, 1841 (writ- 
ten with reference to the dizsertations on the same 
subject by Grashof, and Gurlitt in the Studien und 
Kritiken tor 1833 and 1834; Tholuck in his -Miscella- 
nica, 1839; Nitzsch, System Aap clivilichen Tehre, ete., 
and with a historical appendix on the terrible end of 
Francesco Spiera).* “In all the legislations of an- 
tiquity, a distinction was made between inexpiable 
and expiable transgressions, Blasphemy of the Di- 
vine name belonged to the former class. If, there- 
fore, there waa anvthing inexpiable and unpardonable 
under the New Testament dispensation, blasphemy 
would naturally be the Old Testament symbol of it. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the Lord had, in this 
rcapect, warned His hearers against the sin of blas- 
phemy ; at the same time distinguishing various de- 
grees of it (Matt. xii. 31; Mark iii. 28; Luke xii. 
10). More especially do we gather from ‘the Gospel 
of Mark, that Jesus here intended to define more ac- 
curately, or to give a more correct explanation of, the 
law of Moses, in Lev. xxiv. In that passage, a pun- 
ishment was denounced (JNM NZ") against any 
blasphemy of the Deity cernbds bb5), while the 
punishment of death was awarded to express blas- 
phemy of ‘*"o3. This distinction between sim: 
ply punishable and absolutely unpardonable blasphe- 
my («axodoyia, 1 Sam. iii. 13, Sept.), was explained 
bs the Saviour, in the Gospel of Mark, in the sense 
that the pare rdonable sin consisted in Blasphemy against 
Eldhim, while in the Grospel of Matthew, He applied 
it to blasphemy against the Divine Messenger, or 
the Son of Man. In both Gospels, however, the un- 
parionable blasphemy against the name of Jehovah, 
is further explained as being the blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. We cannot, therefore, see suflicient 
ground for the view advocated by Olshausen in his 
Commentary, that there were three degrees in the sin 
of blasphemy—that against the Father, that against 
the Son, and, finally, that against the Holy Spirit.” 
(Nitzsch, Systern, ete., p. 200.) The following dog- 
matical points seem to us of special importance : (1) 
From its very nature, every sin tends toward blas- 
phemy, and every blasphemy toward blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. (2) [t is unscriptural to 
identity blasphemy against the Holy Spirit with sin 
trainat the Holy Spicit.+ This mistake has given 
rose to much distress of mind, and should be careful- 


#6 Cormp. also Jorics Mttirr: Die christliche Lehre 
TON Dae Stonde 3A ood. in the Istter part of the second vol- 
ame. An Erectish tramstation of this profound and imipor- 
teat work be War Persrorn (The Christian Doctrine of 
Sia ert hited) appeired at Edinburgh, 1.52, as a part of 
apie s Foreign Litrar 4.—P. S.] 

* (It the wider s-nse every sin of the believer who has 

et peerioncre the power and influence of che Holy Spirit. may 
be called a sin against the Holy Spirit, although far from 
eporcaciing the natare and gallt of blasphemy. The Serip- 
bore steaks of qnenching the Spirit. 1 Thess v.19 grieving 
the Hess Spirit of God, Eph. iv 50, resisting the same, Acts 
wi, Slo and vecdiog him. Iss. Isfih 105 but all these sins are 


Ul within the reach of pardon, M. Hexrr: 


“It is not all | 
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ly avoided.* (3) Accordingly, we must reject ts up 
satisfactory and dangerous the patristic and other 
specifications of this sin as if it referred to rejection 
of the gospel (Gnosticism, according to Ireniwus), o1 
to denial of the divinity of Christ (Ath: inaxius and 
Hilarius), or to every mortal sin committed after bap 
tism (Origen), or “ duritia cordis uaque ad finem hu 
jus vie,”—meaning thereby every impenitent death 
in the judgment of the Church (Angustine), or to the 
sin of the Pharisees, as recorded in the text (a3 some 
modern interpreters have it) (4) A complete com 
mission of this sin can scareely be conccived, since 
the Holy Spirit would withdraw His manitestations 
from the blasphemer; and the latter would be stag 
gered, being unable always to perceive the presence 
of the Spirit of God. (Hence the view of H, L. Nitzsch 
the elder is not without a measure of truth: de pea: 
cato homint caveulo, quamquam in hominem non 
cadente. Viteb, 1802.) (5) Stull, avcording to the 
statement of the Lord, and frem the very nature of 
the thing, a man may approach most closely to thig 
sin, even to the insuring of hig own certain condem 
nation. (6) Consequently, this state must be regard- 
ed as a hardening of the mind, which leads to, and 
manifests itself in, blasphemies. But we cannot agree 
with Grashof and Tholuck, in regarding this state ag 
pure hatred against what is holy; nor yet with 
Nitzsch, as decided deadness and complete inditfer- 
ence. We conceive, with Schatl that these two ele 
mepts are here combined, since it is impossible to hate 
thetrue life without complete deadness, or, on the 
other hand, to be completely dead to the true life 
without hating it. (7) It is necessary to bear in mind 
that, following the example of the Lord, this warn- 
ing must be cautiously handled. He only employed 
it at a season of extreme peril, and in the prospect 
of that sin. Heubner: “ ‘The Holy Spirit is referred 
toin the text more operative than personaliter, as a 
Divine principle, working on the heart of man in the 
way of awakening, rousing, and urging them, of all 
which man is conscious.” Still the comple te revelation 
of the Holy Spirit includes also that of His personal 
glory; and blasphemy against what is ho/y is close 
ly allied to blasphemy against the Person of the Spint 
Compare, however, the instructive communications 
of Heubner, p. 170 sqq., on this question. 

4, Neither in this world, nor in the world to come, 
ver. 32.—De Wette: “The expression is evidently 
equivalent to never, in the absolute sense, NO matter 
whether we understand the terms 6 aidy & meAAwv of 
the kingdom of Messiah and of eternity, or only of the 
latter. * But, in order to deduce from it the eternity 
of future punishments (Olshausen), we would require 
to take the words of Jesus in their strict literality, 
while they are evidently a proverbial expression (ee 
Wetstein), The mild Chrvsustum saw nothing in 
them beyond the idea of hizhest Fuilt,—or, perh: aps, 
more correctly, difficulty of amendment.” +—But what 


spenking against the person or essence of the Holy Spirtt, or 
some of His more private operations, or merely the resist.ng 
of His internal working in the sioner himself, that is here 
meant; tor veho then should be xcatced PY—-PLS 

* ‘The common re ply to such donbts is wail known, It 
is to the effect. that he who fs euiltyv of the sin against the 
Holy Spirit would not feel sorrow for it: and Unat the fact 
of sueh sorrow fs itselfan evidenee that this sin has not been 
committed. [So also M. Henry en loess = We have rensan 
to think, that none are guilty of this sinv who believe that 
Christ is the San of God, and sincerely desire to have pict 
in His inerit and merey: and those who fear they h: ave Conds 
mitted this sin, give a sood sign that they have net..—P Wy 

tiln the same way even W UEDSWORTIL weakens the 


force of ovk adebnagerat: “Bs very wudikely to ub 
tain forgivencss.” He quotes (ah Augustine, Refract, 


‘ 
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if this difficulty were here declared absolute, or 
amounting to an impossibility ? Nor niust we lose 
Bight of the fact, that there can be nothing general 
or unmeaning ia a declaration which conttins some 
most important dogmatic distinctions, The follow- 
ing ideas are evideatly laid down in it: (1) In every 
sin there is hope of pardon, exeept in this,—the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit. (2) Pardon may be 
accorted in the world to come, as well as in’ this 
world. Comp, 1 Pet. iii. 19; Iv. 6. (3) There is no 
pardon either in this world, or in the world to come, 
for blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. (4) To blas- 
pheme against the Son of Man, ia to approximate to 
this sin; but in how far and how closely, the Lord 
does not warrant us to say. (5) The decision as to 
the amount of difference between the damnable ap- 
proximution to the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, and that sin itself, belongs to God alone, who 
rules both in this world and in that which is to come. 
(6) Even an approximation to this sin leads to corre- 
sponding punishment in this world, (7) It is of the 
utmost importince thet this sin should be deseribed 


as one manitesting it-clf in a completely hardened | 


state of mind, and in analogous outward expressions. 


This may be popularly explained as follows: God | 


cannot forgive this sin, Weeause it consists in perfect 
hardening and impenitence; and therefore will He 
not forziveit. True, such hardertny: is itself a judg- 
ment of God; yet in the sense that its guilt arises 
from, and d*pends upon, the moral state of man, gind 
not on any fate or deeree connected with time, place, 
or anvthing that is external. 

[The importance of the subject justifies and de- 
tnands some remarks, explanatory and cautionary, on 
the second inference of Dr. Lange from ver. 32, con- 
cerning the remission of sing in the future world, since 
it runs contrary to the old Protestant doctrine, and 
the prevailing views of the Anglo-American churches, 

St. Augustine was the first, DP believe, who clearly 
and docidediv drew this inference from the passace, 
De Cirit, Dei, xxi. 24 (Opera ed. Bened. vol. vii. p. 642 
By.): “ Sieud etiam facta resurrectione mortwrum 
non deerunt quibus post penas, quas patiuntur spiri- 
dus mortuorimm, impertiatur misericordia, ut in ignem 
non miltantur eternum, Neque enim de quibusdam 
veraciter diceretur, quod non eis remittatur neque in 
hoc seeculo, neque in futuro (Matt. Xi. 32), nest caaent 

bus, etsi non in isto, tamen ~emittetur in Jruturo” 
Sites that time, this passage, together with 1 Cor. in, 
15 (aiths 5€ gwIHaoe Tat ovtus 5€ ws 51a wWv- 
pos), has been often quoted by fathers, schoolmen, 
and modern Koman divines, in favor of the doctrine 
of purgatory, and a probationary state after death, 
Compare Matnonatrs ad loc. 2% Calerin reete Au 
gusts eG regoriius, Beda, Dernardus, ex hac loco 
purgatorinm probaverunt, .... colliventes aliqua in 
fuluro serculo peeeata remit” Several modern 
Protestant commentators of Germany, including Ols- 
hausen (vol. i, 460, in Kendrick’s cdition, who Icts it 


9: “De nullo quamria peasimoa in hae rita desperandum 
et” This is true enough, because we never know whether 
aman has committed the unpardonable sin, and we must co 
on the assumption that he has net. The only hopeless case 
was that of Judas after Christ Himself with Tis infallivle 
knowledce had called him the son of perdition, for whom it 
were better never to have been born, MEyER Cp. 205, note) 
gerrectly observes: The eferiety of punishment here taught 
fs net to be explained away and changed into ‘difealty of 
amendinent’ (de Wetted or reduced to the milder conception 
of the highest degree of guilt (Chrysestonr), or createst disti- 
ewity of forgiveness (Soeipians). and sueh Tike” Warnes: 
“Tt sdiMedit to say in witut wards the eternity ef retribue 
thon sould wo more unequivecuily expressed."—P. 38.] 


t 
purgatory exclusively to imperfeet Christians, who are 


pass without protest), find a similar idea implied ia 
this declaration of our Lord, but they divest it of 
course, Of the Romish figment of purgatory. 

The Roman system, according to the principle 
extra ecelesiam (Romanam) nulla salus, hopelessly 
condemns to hell all unbaptized persons, includin 
children, though, of course, wth different degrees of 
punishment, according to the measure of uilt (see 
Dante's /uferno), and confines the second probation of 


too good for hell and too bad for heaven, and conse 
quently must pass after death through a tedious ané 
pamful process of penanees and self-purifications be 
fore their final entrance into heaven. The modert 
German Protestant opinion in its evangelical form, 
starting from the idea of the absolute justice and uni- 
versal love of God, maintains that Christ will ulti- 
mately be revealed to all human beings, and prove to 
them, according to their faith or unbelief, either a 
savor of life unto life, or of death unto death; that 
there ix therefore a possibility of pardon and salvation 
in the state between death and the resurrection tor 
unbaptized children, heathen, and all others who die 
innocently ignorant of Christ; and that pardon can 
be obtained there on the same condition as here, 
viz., repentance and faith in Christ whenever He is 
presented to them. Some lay the stress on the de- 
claration that all sins are pardonahe save one, and 
conclude, that final condemnation will not take place 
till after the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit, which im- 
plies a previous Anowledge of Christionity, Several 
Greek fathers, and Luther and Zwingli, likewise, en- 
tertained hopeful views concerning the final fate of 
virtuous heathen, 

But the orthodox Protestant divines of England, 
Scotland, and America almost unanimously reject the 
‘whole idea of a probationary state and the possibility 
of forgiveness after death, and deny that this passage 
justities any inference favorable to it. We quote 
some of the latest commentators on Matthew, AL- 
Forp: ‘‘No sure inference can be drawn from the 
words ofre évy tq@ weAAovre With regard to Tor- 
giveness of sins ina future state... . In the most 
entire silence of Scripture on any such doctrine, every 
principle of sound interpretation requires that we 
should hesitate tosupport it by two dificult passages 
[to 1 Pet. i. 195 iv. Gj, in neither of which does 
the plain construction of the words absolutely re- 
quire it.” Worpswortn (who in this case omits to 
quote from his tavorite fathers): “Some have hence 
inferred that sins not forgiven in this world may be 
forgiven in another, But this inference contradicts 
the general teaching of Scripture (Luke xvi. 26 5 Jolin 
ix. 4; Neb. ii 135 ix. 27)... The phrase taken 
tovether signifies e2guam, and is a Hebraism found 
in the Talmud.” OwrEs: “The whole expression, 
‘neither in lis world, neither [ngr] in the warld to 
come,’ is bevond all question an emphatic axever.” 
Then be contradicts Olshausen, and adds that the 
idea of the remission of sina in the other world “is 
neither taught here, nor in 1 Pet. iii. 18 [19], and is 
directly at war with many other passages, expressly 
declaring the immutability of the soul’s condition be- 
yond the grave.” Nast: “ Neither in this world nor 
the world to come. The Greek word for world is 


| aidy, age; it was a proverbial expression among the 
, Jews, meaning neither at present nor in future, that 
is: never, as Mark also expresses it in the parallel 


passave: ‘He has never forgiveness.’ Most of the 
modern theclozians of Germany infer from this pas 
®ige that since it is said that the sin or blasphemy 


CHAP. XII. 22-45, 


Bitheten: 


scainst the Holy Ghost alone shall not be forgiven 
neither in this world nor in the world to come, there 
is a possibility of pardon for all other sins even in 
the world to come; that is, that those who dic ina 
state of impenitence, not involving the blasphemy 
avainst the Holy Ghost, will either proceed in the 
gpirit-world in their downward course, till their sin 
Is the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, or that, 
if they should repent, they may find pardon.” Then, 
after «juoting Alford against this opinion, Dr. Nast 
adds: “So much is certain, that it would be reck- 
less tolly to put off the one thing needfil to an un- 
certam futurity or the state after ‘death, of which the 
Bible says so little, where the means ‘of grace are, 
even if not entirely cut off, not as powerful as here; 
add to this, that the longer conversion is put olf the 
more difficult it becomes.” 

At the same time, however, American Protestant 
divines generally incline to the belief that all infants 
who die in infaney, whether baptized or not, will be 
saved by the atonement of Christ. This would in- 
volve the salvation of the greater part of the human 
family, since one half of them are supposed to die in 
infaney; while the Roman Cathohe orthodoxy, by aa- 
seriing the necessity of baptisin for salvation, excludes 
all the unbaptized from the kingdom of heaven. 

A full discussion of the final fate of the countless 
millions of human beings who live and die without 

any knowledge of Christ, would require us to take 
into consideration the various spassages which relate 
to the heathen, Matt. xi. 21-245 xii. 41, se 3 XV. 285 
Acts x. 35; xiv, 16, 17; Rom. i 119-21; i. 11- -15, 
206-29, and to the manifestation of the ae before 
His inearnation, John i. 5, 9, 10, together with the 
Old Testament examples of the working of divine 
grace outside of the covenant of circumcision among 
buch persons as Melchisedek (the priest-king and 
type of Christ), Jethro, Rahab, Ruth (who are in the 
genealogy of Christ), Hiram, ‘the Queen of Sheba, 
Naainan, Job, and the wise men from the East, who, 
following the star of promise and hope, came to wor- 
ship the new born king of the Jews; also the pas- 
saves on Christ's descent into aes and preaching 
to the spirits in prison, Acts ii, 27, 31; 1 Pet. iii 19; 
iv. 6, abuut which, however, there is a wide differ: 
ence of interpretation. 

In these passages carefully compared, as well as in 
the general Sevi;:ture doctrine of the absolute justice 
and «oodness of God, I see much to encourage the 
charitable hope that God in His infinite merey will ul- 
timately save, in some way, all infants who die before 
having committed actual transeression, and such 
adult ieathen as live and die in a frame of mind pre- 
disposed to receive the gospel or in an humble and 
earnest desire after salvation (such as we tind, for 
instance, in Corneling before the arrival of Peter). 
But even this is not to be taught as an article of 
faith, since the Bible, wise in its silence as in its 
teaching, gives u¥ no explicit revelation on the sub- 
ject. 

The following general propositions on this whole 
question will probably be approved as sound) and 
eeriptural by the majority of evanzclical divines, at 
least in America: 

(1) There can bs no salvation out of Christ, 

(2) There is no second probation after death, but 
the present lite determines the final fate of every 
min. “In the place where the tree talieth, there it 
shall be” (Eccles. xi. 3). ‘* Whatseever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap” (Gral. vi. 7). 

(3) We are bound to the ordinary means of grace, 
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but God is free, and “will have mercy upon whon 
he will have merey ” (Roin. ix. 15). 

(4) God will judge every man according to his 
measure of Jizht and opportunity, and it will be 
“more tolerable” for the heathen at the judgmen. 
day than for such as sinned against a positive revela 
tion (coinp. Matt. xi. 22-26), 

(6) God “who is no res Neetbe of persons” ‘comp, 
Acts x. 35), and is infinitely more just and mercifal 
than we can conceive of, will clear up,in the future 
world, all the mysteries of Providence in a manner 
that will call forth the everlasting praise and adore 
tiun of His people.—P. S.] * 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Opposite effects produced by the glorious mani- 
festations of the Lord, in those who are susceptible, 
and in those who are opposed to Him: 1. Adimira- 
tion, indignation ; 2. confession, praise — rejection 
and blasphemy ; ‘or, recognition of the power and 
majesty of God, ‘and ‘reviling of the Divine revelation 
as the power of Satan.—The healing of one most 
fully possessed by an unclean spirit, more easy than 
the recovery of a hypocrite—It argues a devil- 
ish mind to represent as satanic what is Divine. — 
Marks of the devilish cunning of the wicked: 1. 
They impute this cunning to the Holy One; 2. they 
surrender themselves to this cunning; 3. they are 
ensnared by the cunning of the Evil One without be 
ing aware of it.—The wicked artifice which attempta 
to 1 represent that which is holy as an artifice, is itself 
the prey of the worst artifice.—Christ victorious over 
os calunny of His opponents: 1. In His defence; 

2. in Ilis justification and manifestation of Himself; 
3. in His accusation of the Pharisees; 4. in lis 
warniny.—The consequences of. sin. —In what sense 
can Satan be said to have a kingdom ?—Christ the 
Almighty One, who has bound the strong man.—Any 
power which the Evil One wields here, belongs not 
to him of right, but is usurped and arrogated, 1 n- 
clean spirits envying and gricving at the happiness 
of man.—Solemn effect on His people in the world, 
to the last day, of the indignation of Christ, occasion- 
ed by the charye, that He carried on His work in 
conjunction with Satan.—The great hour of decision 
between Christ and Israel: 1. "How awful; 2. how 
solemn; 8. how glorious.—The watchword 4 the 
Lord: For Me, or against Me.—Agreement between 
these two watchwords; he that is not with Me, ete., 
and he that is not arainst us, ete.—It may have been 
possible not to reeoenize the Son of Man in the form 
of a servant, but it is not possible wholly to ignore in 
our consciousness the Holy Spirit in His slory, — 
The Holy Spirit g clorifics the Son of Man, and makes 
the cause of Christ [lis cause.—The sin of prejudice 
akin to, yet different from, the sin of conscious re- 
jection of what is holy; 1. In its motives 2. in ‘its 
consciousness 3 3. in its object; 4. in its effects. 

Bluspheuy agaist the Holy Spirit. 1. In its 
source: (a@) sinin general ; (4) blasphemy in general, 
2. In its eradual manifest ation: blasphemy of what 
is divine, uf the Son of Man in the form of a servant, 
3. In its completion: blasphemy against the hizhes¢ 
revelation of God in our consciousness, or aainst the 
Spirit of the gospel which hid roused the conscience 
—A Warning figure of that sin in all its fulness, and 
of complere coudemnation.—The sin of the satanic 
consequence of pride, when man hardens fis mind 
This annotation of the Am, elitur was psitly reawrit- 


tes “he ‘be. lets) for the third edition, with a view to make 
it more clear and explicit.-2. 5.) 
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RED, 


against the Sun of highest cecalationt whose rays pen-! devil, 1 John iii. 8—Is Satan a king who has 
etrate into it. —Spiritual suicide, or the sin unto death mighty binedoni: then who would not beware of 
(1 John v.), the end of one of two ways: 1. Of hard- him Y—Christ alone is able to destroy the kingdoms 
ening; 2. of apostasy.—How the warning against | of Satan, Acts x. 88.—Where the Spirit of God is, 
blasphemy is to be applied be the children of God: 1. , there also is the kingdom of God, Rom. xiv. 17.— 
Each one ia to beware of it; 2. itis not to be imputed to , What concord hath Christ with Belial ? 2 2 Cor. vi. 15 
any one; 3. the tendency to judge others would lead | —J/ajus : The divinity of the Holy Spirit appears 
to an opposite course of conduct. (Forexample, the also from this, that the sin against Him is unpardon- 
Pharisees have committed it, but we cannot commit able, Heb. iii, 10, 11.—Osiander : Ministers should 
it; heretics, ete., but we the orthodox, ete.; those speak with caution of the sin against the Son of Man, 
beyond the pale, ete., but we the priests, ete. ; our op- ‘and of that against the Holy Spirit, lest tender con 
ponents, etc., but we who are in the right, ete.}-— sciences be frightened and cast down.— Quesnel : 
Christ is alw ays the same; and the glorious charac- The resurrection of Christ the greatest miracle, and 
teristics of the gospel appear even when He speaks the seal of His mission, 1 Cor. xv. 16.—The example 
of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit.—All manner of the Ninevites.—Canstein : Those who are nearest 
of sin shaH be forgiven unto men. ito the gospel often despise it most; but thereby 
The tree is known by his fruit.—If we cannot , they condenm themselves, so that they are without ex- 
condemn the fruit, we should not condemn the tree. cuse, Heb. li. 2.—/fedinger: Away, tulse security 5 
—If we cannot praise the fruit, we should not com- though driven out, the ¢ devil may return in greater 
mend the tree.—How men may become a generation force.—Let him who has escaped take care lest he be 
of vipers in their relationship toward the ki: vedom | ensnared again.—Taose who invite the devil to take 
of God.—Out of the abundance of the heart the them, garnish the house of their heart for his recep- 
mouth speaketh.—A man’s words as indicating his ‘ tion.—The more frequently man resists the grace of 
inward state: 1. As being its fruit; 2. as being its , God, the worse does he become, 2 Pet. ii 22. 
spiritual coinage; 3. as being a decisive deed.—The Lisco :—The Ninevites: There only a prophet, 
account demanded of every idle word.—How our justi- , but here the Son of God Himsclf; there oniy a call 
fication or condemnation may depend on the fugitive | to repentance, but here the announcement of mercy, 
texture of our words, —Hypocrisy ever betraying it- and the gift of grace to repentance; there repent 
self by the base coin of its words.—Spiritual forgery ,ance, here impenitence, and hence the punishment 
the worst, and therefore the most unpardonable, fraud which they escaped by their penitence, Luke xi. 32. 


upon the "kingdom of Chirist. —The queen of the south: She cawe trom a far 
The demand of a sign from heaven, made on the country , despite the difficulties in the way, while here 
Lord of heaven, a sign of unbelief and hardening.— | they reject what is pressed on their acceptance ; von- 


The sign of the Messiah from the deep, the highest | der, longing and faith, here saticty and unbelief 3 
sign trom heaven.—Jonas a type of Christ.—Devout | yonder Solomon, here Chri ist, with [is infinite wis 
heathens the strongest witnesses against hypocritical dom. 


Christians. —The qneen of the south ; or, holy long- Gerlach :—A man’s words are the evidence om 
ins in those who inhabit the dark places of the earth. | which he is to be tried before Gud. 
aK greater than Jonah is here, and a greater than Heubner :—One stronger must come, viz., Ch:ist, 


£olomon; or, Christ, the man ‘of sorrows and the by whom we can do all things. —Neutrality i in matters 
Lord of vlory, in both respects surpassing all others: | of religion and of faith, will receive the severest con- 
or, the glory of the New Testament; or, the com- demnation.—Sin a poison.—The heart and the mouth 
bined glory of the preaching of repentance and of | cannot be separated.—The mouth betrays the heart 
the doctrine of life, of deed and of word; or, the Lord , —An evil treasure a wretched possession.—A good 
going to those who are distant, and those who are | treasure is inexhaustible. 
distant coming to Him.—Hardening, a sevenfold pos- | [ WoxnsworTH (on the sign of Jonah, ver. 39, 
session.—The hardening of Isracl.—Those who are » 40) :—Here is an observable instanee of the uses of 
possessed against their will, in a much better condi- | the Gospels in confirming the Old Testament. By 
tion than those who voluntarily surrender themselves | this specimen of Divine exposition, our Lord suggests 
to be the instruments of unclean spirits—The worst | the belief, that whatever we may now find in the QO, 
devils are those who pretend to be the most spiritual. | T. ditlicult to be understood, will one day be explain- 
—Lamentable condition of an individual, but espe- ed, and perhaps be seen to be prophetic and typical 
cially of a nation, which renounces and contravenes of the greatest mysteries of the gospel; and that in 
its spiritual experiences —The signs of an evil gen- the mean time it is an exercise of their faith and 
eration. a trial of their humility,—a divinely-appointed instru- 
Starke :—The tyranny of Satan is great; for he ment of their moral probation, And it is because 
deprives man both of the natural and spiritual gifts . they are strange and marvellous, that such histories 
bestowed upon him.—J/icdinger : Christ came into as those of Jonah and Balaam are the best tests of 
the world that He might destroy the works of the the strength of our taith.—P. 8.] 


4. Even the mother and the brethren of Jesus nov hesitate. But this hesitation affords the Lord an oppon 
tunity of calling attention to His spiritual and royul generation, in which they also were included. Ca, 
AD. 46-50. 


(Mark iii. 31-35; Luke viii. 19- -21.) 


46 Wlule he yet talked to the people, behold. io mother and his brethren [brothers 
47 stood [were standing] without, desiring [seeking] * to speak with him. Then one sad 


CHAP. XII. 46-50. 


unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy 
48 [seeking] to speak with thee. 


49 is my mother? and who are my brethren [ 
upon, én] his disciples, and said, Behold my mother ard my brethren ! 


60 toward 
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Wvetliocn [brothers] stand without, desiring 


But he answered and said unto him that told him, Whe 


And he stretched forth his hand 


Lrothers| ? 
Fo. 


whosoever shall do the will of my Father which [who] 3 In heaven, the same és my 


brother, and sister, and mother. 


UVer. 16.—(The E. Versions, froin Wiclif's 
Ales natural relationship, as here, 
that the term brothers nowhere occurs in our Engl. Bible. 
spintud relationship. Woreester : 


down to the Anthorized, ales areAoi: 


Mart. £2 (Judah and his lrethreny; 
But prese nt fe we contines the word brethren to mural aid 


© The word brothers denotes persous of the saine family ; 


brethren, even where it signb 
JAlp iv. ds: Nii SS. and many ether passages, 9¢ 


the word brethren perso 16 


of the same society; but the latter {sy now little used, except in theology or in the solemn sty le" —P. S. ) 


2 Ver. 46.—[Zntoveres. 
“eould not cume at bim for the press."—P. 3.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 46. While He yet talked to the people | 
(multitudes, 6 yA ors), ete.—The transaction prob- 
ably occurred at Capernauim, in some public place 
near to a synagogue (Mark ili, 20, 21). The words, 
they were standing without, only imply that the 
Lord was surrounded by a dense crowd of people, 
and that His mother and brothers stood cutside of it. 
But it clearly shows that Christ was not in a house. 
His mother and His brothers now appear, seeking in 
vain to speak to Him. The event is more fully re- 
corded in the Grospet according to Mark. The occa- 
sion was as follows: The news spread through Caper- 
naum with great rapidity, that Jesus had, in presence 
of all the people, broken with the pharis: sical party 3 
that He had been condemned by His encmies, ayrainst 
whom He had denounced the most awful judgments, 

and who were now encompassing His death. The . 
crowd of heartless, worldly-wise politicians would 
add, in the complacency of their own wisdom, that it 
madness to risk such a conflict. Probably it 


was 
Was soon suggested that He must be beside Him- 
self. These reports would speedily reach His family, 


and alarm them not a little. We may assume tht 
they were now reallv staggered as to His position, 
and that they really believed that He was beside 
Himself, and that it was their duty to prevent fur- 
ther exposures (Olshausen). But in that case, their 
state of mind were deplorable indeed. On the other 
hand, however, we may also assume that from pru- 
dential motives they pretended to credit the popular 
rumor, in order, under this pretext, to withdraw Him 
froin a danger which in their judgment He did not 
sutticiently appreciate. In our opinion, there are suf- 
ficient grounds for adopting the latter view. They 
do nut press through the crowd, nor lay violent hands 
on Him; they send a respectful message, and patient- 
ly await His answer. Besides, we find that some | 
time afterward the brothers of Jesus are not of opin- 
ioc that He should not work at all, but rather ask 
Him to transter the scene of His operations from 
Gsalilee to Judea, and openly to come forward before 
ali the world (John vii. 1, ete.). In this light the 
eonduct of His family must be viewed. Their unbe- 
def consists not in doubting Him, but in imagining 
that it was theirs to preserve and direct Him by their 
worldly policy. Meyer is u.erefore mistaken when 
he maintains that the mother of Jesus was, at the 
time, not decided in her faith. Such instances as 
the later suggestion of His brothers (John vii. 1), 
the history of Peter (Matt. xvi. 23), that of Thomas 
‘Jonn xx.), nay, that of all the disciples, prove that | 
dering the period of spiritual development prior to 


Lange adds in small type: with cuin effort, Comp. Luke villi. 19, who says, they 


' believers might for a time be unbelieving, #. ¢., self: 
| willed, and deficient an the spirit of full surrender 
' to Christ, The announcement of the mother of 
Jesus led to that exclamation of a woman in the 
crowd recorded in Luke xi. 27. Manifestly the cire 
cumstances are identical—in both cases we have the 
situile about this generation, and the demand of a 
sign. When, by His reply, Who is Jy mother? 
: Christ had overcome the temptation from that source, 
, Ile was invited by one of the Pharisees, as stated in 
Luke xi. 37. The situation is explained in the Grose 
pel of Mark. The crowd was so great, that there was 
no leisure so much ag to eat bread (ch. ii, 20); or, as 
| we understand it, quietly to return to His home. A 
| Pharisee, whose house was close at hand, took occas 
, Sion to invite the Lord,—no doubt with a malicions 
_ purpose, No sooner had Christ sat down, than the 
Pharisce immediately reproached Him with omitting 
the customary washings. Probably the Pharisees 
‘present at the meal were desirous of employing this 
opportunity for their wicked devices aguinst the Sa- 
viour. But the Lord addressed them in language of 
even more solemn and conclusive warning (Luke xi, 
3%)—the main ideas being afterward further devel 
| spel and applied in His last address to the Pharisees 
| 
| 
| 


at Jerusalem. In the midst of these machinations 
of His enemies, vast multitudes of people gather 
around (ch, xii. 1); Jesus is soon restored to His dis 
ciples; He continues His warning address against the 
LP harisees + and having refused a request to settle a 
dispute about an inheritance (ch. xii, 13), He betakes 
Himself to the shore of the lake, where He delivers 
(at least some of) His parables coneeming the king- 
_ dom ot heaven (Matt. xiii.). 
| Ver. 47. Thy mother and thy brothers.— 
' Mever holds that the latter expression implies that 
' they were His uterine brothers; but an analugoue 
arguinent might be derived trom the term, father, 10 
Luke ii. 48. The only Jegitimate interence from the 
Jewish use of langnage is, that they were His legal 
brothers, no matter whether they were uterine ot 
merely adoptive brothers. For the arguments in fa 
vor of the latter view, we refer to the article Jacobus, 
in Herzog’s Real Encyclop.* 


* (There are not two, but three different views on the 
four brothers of Christ, James, Joseph. Simon, and Judas 
(sisters also are mentioned, Matt viii, 86): 1, children of 
Sore ph by a for mer inarriaze, and henee older Aalfebr other 
of Jesus. So the oldest Greek tradition, 2. chi/dren of Jo- 
sephand Mary. and henee younger full-brothers of Jesus, 
So Tertu lian, Helvidius (Who already produced Matt. i 138, 
24.25; Luke fi Tpand other arguments in favor of this view 
but was viole ‘ntly assailed by Jerome ey mv /istory of the 
Christian Church, vol. ii. p. 231), and a number of inedern 
Protestant divines, as Herder, Stier, Ne ander, Winer, ele 
|B children of a sister of the Virgin Mary and hence only 

cousing of Jesus, So Jerome, the Roman Catholic and m: iny 


the Feast of Pentecost, there were seasons when even | J -utestunt commentators, amung Whom ure Ulsbausen aud 
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Ver. 49. Unon (eri) His disciples.—Ilere th the | brother, sister, sienify the nearest relatives, the mer 
disciples in use wider sense. Jesus here places spir- | bers of the spiritual family of Christ. 
itual above carnal ties, His relatives are set aside, in i [Pope Gregory says (Moral. in Frang.): “Qu 
as far as, fur the moment, they had turned trom the | Christi frater est credendo, mater eflicitur Abeeatites 
obedience of diseipleship : but they are included, in | dv > quasi enim parit eum quem in corde audieutis in 
as fur as, by grace, they are enabled to stand fast in fuderit.” Compare also the remarks of CHrysostom 
this temptation. Thus the Lord guards His postition, | “ How many women have blessed that holy vingia 
the sanctity of His calling. and the holy effeet of this | and ler womb, and have desired to be such a mother 
grand moment, which would have been destroyed by | as she was! What hinders them? Christ has made 
worldly prudence. At the same time, He also watches for us a wide way to this happiness: and not only 

| 


over the faith of His mother and of His disciples, and | women, but men may tread it; the way of ob-dicnee, 
gives a living example how everything else is to be | this is it which makes sucha mother—not the threea 
subordinate to the Divine calling. Bengel: Non | of parturition”’ WorpswortaH: “There is but ove 
spernit inairem, sed anteponit patrem.—There is noth- | true nobility, that of obedience to God. This is great 
ing in the text to warrant the supposition of Ebrard, | er than that of the Virgin’s relationship te Christ.” 
that the announcement of His mother and brothers | Matrigcw Henry: “ All obedient believers are near 
was made use of by some cunning enemics, in order | akin to Jesus Christ. They wear His name, bear 
to interrupt His denunciations; nor in that of Meyer, ee image, have His nature, are of His family. He 
that in all probability Jesus did not admit them to | loves them, converses freely with them as his rela- 
His presence. But the latter critic is right in contro- | tions. He bids them welcome to Ilis table, takes 
verting the idea of Chrysostom, that this message was | care of them, provides for them, sees that they want 
a picce of ostentation on the part of the relatives of | nothing that is fit for them; when He died, He left 
Jesus. Lisco: Perhaps the presence of His family | them rich legacies; now He isin heaven, He keeps up 
was announced for the purpose of showing that one | a correspondence with them, and will have them all 
who had such humble relatives could not be the Mes- | to be with Him at last, and will in nothing fail to do 
sinh. But we see nothing to warrant this view. Be | the kinsman’s part, nor will ever be ash:med of His 
sides, the announcement was made at the request of | poor relations, but will confess them before men, be 
the mother of Jesus. fore the angels, and before His Father.”—P. 8.] 
Ver. 50. [The same is my brother, and sis- 
ter, and mother.—Note, that Christ does not intro- 


uwuce the tenn, father, since he had no human tatiter. HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
A hint of the mystery of the supernatural concep- 
tion.—P, S.] Let us never imagine that we can preserve the 
cause of God by worldly policy.—Sad state of mind 
DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL of those who faney they must preserve the cause of 


God by worldly artifices or other worldly means (the 

1. With the position here assigned to the mother | staying of the ark, ete.). —The chosen handmaid 
of Jesus, we may contrast the decree of Pope Pius | wavering in the hour of temptation.—Wherein the 
IX, a. v. 1854, about the Immaculate Conception of | natural ‘kindred of Jesus ditier from His spiritual 
Mary. Like John the Baptist, she wavered—no doubt, | family. 1. According to His human descent, He 
par tly from unbounded love to her Son; but, like springs from the former; according to His Divine 
him, she was upheld by the strong hand of Jesus, diznity and mission, the latter eprings from Him, 2 
[Atrorp: “ All these characteristics of the mother | The former may misunderstand Him ; the latter is 
of our Lond ane deeply interesting, beth in themselves, | founded in knowledge of His glory. 8. The tormer 
and as building up, when put together, the most de- | was saved, as belonging to the latter; while the lat- 
cisive testi 1ony against the fearful superstition which | ter occupies a place” of equal intimacy and affection 
has assigin 1 to her the place of a goddess in the | with the former.—The Holy Family of Jesus.— Meek- 
Romish 1 my hology. Great and inconceivable as the ness of Jesus, in that He is willing to he born in the 
honor of that meck and holy woman was, we find | children of His Spirit—He that dovth the will of My 
her repeate ly (see John i. 4) the object of rebuke | Father, ete.; or, the servant of God, Christ's’ kins 
from her d vine Son, and hear Him here declaring, man,—Jesus the Saviour of Mary,—the Saviour of 
that it is on. which the humblest believer in Him has | all the elect-—The Mighty One, who upholdeth all 
in common vith her.”—P. 8. | the wavering heroes of God. 

2. Grego 'y the Great: To announce the gospel is, Starke :-—Friends and relatives are ofttimes in 
g0 to speak, o become the mother of the Lord ; for | needless anxiety about those near and dear to them, 
thus we ben Him anew. Comp. especially Rev. xii, | —Public duty must always take precedence of domea- 
2, The Chu ch, as bearing Christ. Every Christian, | tie obligations—We must not be detained or hinder- 
as pricst, der laring Christ and bearing Him, figura- ed by intercourse even with our best  triends.—Hed- 
tively the mcther of Christ; as followi ing lim, and | inger :—We know not Christ after the flesh.—Cra- 
manifesting tac same mind, His brother : ; as recciv- | yer: By faith we are as closely related to Christ as 
ing and receptive, His sister. But we must not press | if we were of His kindred.— Ostander : Man’s high 
the symbulical interpretation, The terms, mother, | est nobility consists in having been born of God, 

and being the friend of Christ, 2 Pet i 4. 
Lang. The br thers of Jesus are Ale BE i Kev Gerlach -—The bonds of ‘earthly attection mua 
ie i dae ane SE tlle fA | De renowned, if thes sand inthe way oF dhe progr 
Aes i. “4.01 Cor, ix. I have e disenssed this ditticule ee of the kingdom of God. 
ie at length in my oe on James, the brother of our Lord, Heubner :-—Care for relatives and as bave 
erin, IMz. Comp. on the literature Winer sub Jesus and made more than one li, 1 Sam. iii, 18.--Lehold 


sule Jrcodas, Meyer ad Matt. xii, 46 (p. 270), and my Lxeget : : 
Note on Matt xiii, 55 below.—P. 5.] : how wide the heart of Jesus is! 
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D. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIS ROYAL DIGNITY BY PRESENTING, IN SEVEN PARABLES 
- THE FOUNDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF HIS KINGDOM THROUGH ALL ITS PHASES 


FROM ITS BEGINNING TO ITS END. 


Cnaprer XIII. 1-61. 
(Parallels: Mark iv. 1-20, 80-34; Luke viii. 4-15; xiii, 18-21.) 


Uewrents :—The parable of the sower; or, first parable concerning the kingdom of heaven: its institution by the Wort, 
The teaching of Jesus concerning parables.—Seeond parable: the tares among the wheat; or, the secd of the Spirit 
and the heresies. —Third parable: the grain of mustard-seed 5 or, the spresd of the Chureh.—Fourth parable: the woe 
pian and the leaven;: or, the Christianization and evangelization of the world.--Fifth parable: the treasure bid in the 
ficld: or, invisible salvation hid withio the visible Church —Sixth parable: the pearl of great price; or, Christianity 
as the hizhest spiritual good in the world.—Seventh parable: the net full of fishes; or, the judgment which ushers la 


the mauifestatiun of the kingdoin of heaven. 


mn Foattys 


EXEGETICAL NOTES ON THE WHOLE SECTION. 


[LITFRATURE ON THE PARARLES.—UNGER: De porabo- 
wirwm Sean natured, inter pritat one, uan. Lips. 1828. B. 
Q@. Lisco: The Petrablea af Jesus, Berlin. WSst. and later. 
Ansot: The Purahler of Teaus Chri-et (16 Meditations), 
Mevteb.. 842. E. Gresweni: Arposition of the Parubles 
and of other ports of the Goapels, Lond, 19 vols. 6 
Ricuaup CHexevix Trexen (now archbishop of Dublin): 
Not-won the Prurcahies ofour Lard, Ith ed, Lond., 1563 (a 
former dition reprinted In New York). A very useful and 
devrvediy poprlar book, Special introdnetory essays on 
the Parabie by Dr. Langer in Herzoe’s Facyel. nb Gleich- 
nies volo vio og. 2 -qq.. acd another ino Schneider's 
Dentache Zeitschrift fitr christ, Wissenschaft, ete. for 
Ind: by Carl Wrspstws in his Mise. Essays: by Dr. Grr- 
gavrin the ~ Mereersburg Review,” eto. Among the com- 
mentators of the Gospels, OLSHAUSEN and STIER ( Words of 
Jesus) are especially rich on the Parubles. For older works 
on the Porebles and the exposition of pacticudar Parables, 
ore Daxzand Winer in their Vanicls of Theol. Liter, sub 
verte Puccahed: Hnebnen: Comment, on Matthew, p. i915 
an? Trexcu: Noufex, etc, pp. 494 and 495 (6th Loud. ed.).— 
P. 3.) . 


1. The Evangelist Matthew combines the seven 
parables of the Lord concerning the development of 
the kingdom of heaven into a connected series, and 
at first sicht creates the impression that they were 
uttered on the same day. But we must remember, 
hat on that day Jesus had already been engaged in 
anotuer great work, and that Matthew himself inti- 
mites at least two distinet pauses between the differ- 
ent parables (comp. Mark iv. 10). But according to 
Mark (iv. 1 seq.; comp. ver. 85 and Matt, viii. 18 
seq.), three of these parables—that of the sower, that 
of the crain of mustard-sced, and between them the 
beautiful parable concerning the natura! growth of 
the seedJ—bhad been taught by Jesus at an earlier 
period, viz, on the day when He passed over to Gad- 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Tae Parasres or Crrtst.—As parables were 
ene of the forms in which the Lord conveyed His 


| ara and calmed the storm. Luke records the par 
able of the sower togetier with the calming of the 
storm at sea somewhat laier (Luke viii. 5 seq. ; 22 seq. 3 
comp. Mutt. viii. 23 seq.). Hence we must not look 
here for a strict chronological succession, while from 
the definite notices of Mark we infer that some of 
these parables had been uttered at an earlier period, 
But Matthew had good internal reasons for the prag- 
matic unity of his narrative. Foremost among these 
is the motive which induced the Lord to choose the 
parabolical form of teaching. This motive, whick 
had appeare. at an earlier stage of this history, be 

came a distinet and avowed principle of action when 

' the ennity of the Pharisees and of the people broke 
forth in an undiseuised manner, and forced Him to 
come out with the full doetrine concerning the king- 
dom of God; while at the same time, on account of 
the spiritual decay of the people, it could be sct forth 
only in the form of parables, Another motive which 
helped to determine the arrangement adopted by 
Matthew, was the close internal affinity of these seven 
parables, aichough we cannot, with Meyer, regard it 

| as necessarily implying chronological succession, ‘The 

| greater part of them were, no doubt, delivered on 
one and the same day; and it is quite possible that 
Jesus, for the sake of their connection, again repeat- 
ed on this cecasion the parables which He had pre 
viously spoken. 


2. The omission of the particle 3€ serves to give - 


additional force to the expression in ver 1. For, in 
this case we have not merely a historical continua- 
tion; the term implies that on that day the Lord 
fuliy adopted the parabolic mode of teaching 


IDEAS ON THE PARABLES. 


' audience, this declaration of the gospel was deliverea 
' in a recular, didactic manner, in the form of maxims, 


duztrine, they should, in the first place, be studied in | or gnomes—as, for example, the Sermon on the 
@nnection with His other methods of niga cinia ‘Mount, The use of proverbs, gnomes, or sententious 
Tie first aud most direct of these was the simple: pring (napotmia, proverbium, 229, which, 


@--laration or preaching of the gospel, which accom- ; ° 
, . - wey : : 
panied the facts of the gospsl—sach as the procla- however, may also denote a parabie), was a favorite 


mation of the kingdom of Gud, of forgiveness of sins, mode of teaching among the Jews, after the example 
the call to discipleship, the bestuwal of a new nane, of Solomon a the Book of Proverbs. The proverb 
or of power and authority, special promises, special | is a short, epigrammatic, pointed sentence, frequently 
‘Rjunctions, etc. When addressed to a sympathetic | figurative and concrete, occasionally paradoxical an 


Sa, seen on ge al 
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hvperbolical. at other times poetica!, but always vivid 
and sharply outlined, so as to present in a transpa- 
rent and significant form a deep, rich, and pregnant 
idea, which shines in the light of truth and burns in 
the fire of personal application—brizht and brilliant | 
like a true gem. But in dealing with individuals, the | 
Saviour made use of the didactic dialogue (instead of 
the formal declaration), which in the presence of 
His intimate disciples assumed the form of the most 
direct address, at once instructing the mind and mov- | 
ing the heart. So especially in the parting discourses 
of the Saviour as recorded by St. John. When, on 
the other hand, those before Him were cither stran- | 
gers to His word or prejudiced against it, the heaven- | 
ly Teacher made use of similidudes or parables, Une | 
der special circumstances, these were extended into 
parabolical discoursea,—i. e., discourses which  as- 
sumed the form of parables, or parables to which the 
interpretation was added, Lastly, when confronted 
by enemies and accusers, Christ adopted the method | 
of questivneng (disputation), following it up by a warn- | 
ing, or by what would serve to silence an opponent— 
the ultimate mode of dealing with such persons being 
either open rebuke, or else solemn testimony. —Final- 
ly, His silence also should be ranked among the forins 
of His teaching—viewing, us we do, each of them 
not merely a3 a speech, but as a fact. 

The object of the parables, therefore, was to pre- 
sent the truth, more especially the doctrine of Chirist 
concerning the kingdom: of heaven, as in all its phases 
in direct®ypposition to the popular prejudices of the 
Jews, yet in a manner adapted to the weak under- 
Ftanding of a people ruled by these errors. 

The use of parables for conveying instruction 
was very common among Eastern nations generally, 
and more particularly among the Jews (see Judves 
ix. 7; 2 Sain, xii. 1; Isa. v.13; Unger, de Parabola- 
rum Jesu natura, interpretatione, usu, Lips. 1823). 
The parable ia » species of figurative speech, >is 
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(which, however, comprises with the full parable alse 
the parabolic sentence and the gnome) Unger de 
finesayparable as “collatio, per narratiunenlam netam, 
aed veri Suniem, serio illustrans rem sullimiorem.” 
Mever regards it as “the narrative of a tietitious but 
common and natural occurrence, for the purpose of 
embodying and illustrating seme doctrive.” But ir 
treating of the parables of Scripture, it is not uit 
cient te enumerate only these gatward characieristie 

more especially us in the Gospel of John the peel 


-and visible order of things is throughcut employ cd ag 


the transparent symbol of the invisible world, or of 
the kingdoin cf heaven. This mode of teaching it 
self must have had some special meaning and object, 
and convey some evangelical truth. The parable is a 
distinct outward reflection gf spiritual lite, under the 
form of a scene taken from reat and everyday hfe, 
which, besides its primary object of embodying some 


particular lesson, also conveys the general truth, that 


spiritual life is capable of being symbolized and re 
flected.* The real, though figurative, relations sub- 
sisting between the outer and the inner, the lower 
and the higher life, suggest the elements from which 
the didactic and poctic parables were constructed, 
Which in turn were either extended into parabolic 
discourses (or guve rise to them), or else sumed up 
in parabolic expressions. To illustrate this, we sub- 
mit the following Table :— 


* (Dr. Trencn, in the General Introduction to his Netes 


| on the Parafdes, instead of adding svother to the muny des 
finitions of the parable already given by the Greck fatiers 
(comp. BVICER: Theaaurnus & 7. wapuBvar), by derome, 
by Bengel, Unger, Teelmann, and other modern writers. pres 
fers to explain its nature by noting the diflurences of tbe 
parable from the fu//e, the neyth, the prererh, und the ade 
Aegqoru. 


Dr. Anrorp likewise brietly distinguishes the 


pare 
ble from these kindred forms of composition, and the 


de~ 


tines the parable, similarly as Unger and Meyer, te be ~ a 
scrious narration, within the limits of protalitity, of @ 
courre of action pointing to some morud or aperste-ad 


Truth —P. 8.) 


(1.) Constituent Elements of Parables ; or Parables in the narrowest sense, 


a. Tuxwos 


The outline, archetype, or mo- 
del of some reality which was yet 
to appear. Sirnilitude of essence, 


what is invisible. 


The equivalent, visible sign of 


outward a sign of 


c. "AAAnyopia. 
The mark and indication of 
outward sinclarity, or also of the 
internal relationship and connec. 


That which is 
that which is in- 
tion 


difference of development, proto- 
type of that which was to be deve- 
loped and evolved, Thus the ordi- 
nuances and institutions of the Uld 
Testument were, in their trocard 
essence, types of the New Testa- 
ment. Similarly, the first era 


ward, and hence the lower a sign 
of the higher. Stmilitude of inode 
and jorm, difference as to the stage 
of life, embluin of what is higher, 
Thus the ow’vard rite is a symbol 
of the inner life, 


of things, ad counerputrd 
and reuppcarance of What has the 
game shape and form, either tm 
the world of matter or of mind, 
Thus the serpent wus an allegury 


of salan, 


serves as a type of the second. 


a The Typical Parable. 


The sacraments of the 
New Testament as marking 
the great outlines of the 
kingdom of heaven. The 
Chureh as a type of the 
kingdom of God. Represen- 
tation of the state of future 
perfectness in the first 
tketch and plan, or when 
Somunee zing to carry the 
acheme into execuuiun, 


(2.) 2'he Didactic and Poetic Parables, 
(With these the strictly poetical form of parables should be conjoined, if they had a place here.) 


b. The Symbolical Parable. 


The parables of the 
Lord (the mapaBuA%)), even 
philolugically akin to the 
otuBodov. (In sume of 
their phases allegorical; for 
example, the tares.)  Exhi- 
bition of spiritual transac- 
tions and facts in the de- 
scription (not fiction) of 
ecenes and events taken 
from everyday lite. 


Lhe Allegorical Parable. 


Used ony in certain aspects, and for the pur. 
pose of supplementing the symbolical pari bles, 
as in God's world and in reality evil ean only 
exist in allegorical signs of outward appearance 
not in symbolical signs of wicked. s1 4saterece. 
Hence also the Apocalypse deals must largely in 
allegories. In seeular poetry the allegorical cie 
ment is chictly embodied im the form of tables, 
The only expression in the N. T. reminding ug 
of this stvle of composition, is the ellusion of 
the Saviour to Herod: Zell that fox 
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(8.) The Parabolical Discourses ; or, Extended and Applied Similitudes. 


li «, Figurative discourses, in which parables are conjoined with their interpretation, or application, of 
with some doctrinal statement; as, for example, in Matt. vii. 24; xi. 16.) 


a, Typical Parabolical Dis- 


course. 


Figurative anticipation of full 
development and completion when 
only the principle of it exists, e.9.: 
“The blind see,” ete.—‘ The 
dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of rod,” John v. 25.—“ Who- 


b. Symbolical Parabolical Dis- 
course, 


The sayings and discourses re- 
corded by John concerning the 
Israelite without guile, the temple, 
the new birth, the brazen serpent, 
the fountain, the manna, the vine, 
the good shepherd, etc. 


ce. Allegorical Pumbolical Dis- 
course, 


The sending forth among 
wolves, the corrupt tree, ete. 


so eateth My flesh,” etc., John vi. 
54. 


(4.) The Parabolical Expressions ; or, Rhetorical and Figurative Allusions. 


a. The typical parabolical ex- 


b. The symbolical parabolical 


ce. The allegorical parabolica, 


pression, or Synecdoche ; or, used expression, or Jfeluphor.—“ What expression, or the simple rhefori. 
and viewed with reference to form, I tell you in darkness, that speak cal figure, and figurative compari- 
the Mefonymy. The hairs of your ye in light.” Preaching upon the son.—“ As a thief in the night” 


head are “numbered.” Bethsai- house-tops. 
da, Capernaum, the land of Sodom. 
—“I am the resurrection.” 


2. Ossrct or THE Use or ParasBLes.—According 


to the modern view, our Lord had recourse to par- | 


ables for the exclusive purpose of presenting the truth 
in a form adapted to the weak and carnal understand- 
inz of a people which otherwise could not have grasp- 
ed it. Then the parables would be merely a popular 
mode of teaching. But the explanations of their ob- 
ject furnished by the Lord Himself (Matt. xiii, 13 ; 
Mark iv. 11; Luke viii. 10) go far beyond this peda- 
gical view of the subject. “Therefore,” He says, 
“speak I to them in parables, because secing they 
ecr not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand.” This perhaps might be regarded as in- 
dicating that the only object of Christ was to render 
His doctrine more plain and easily intelligible. But, 
op the other hand, the reference to Isa. vi. 9, 10, 


wiich speaks of the hardening of the people under 


the preaching of the prophet, and which our Lord de- 
clires was being then fulfilled; the declaration of 
biexzedness in regard to the disciples, to whom the 
Master could: interpret these parables; and, lastly, 
the use of %a in Mark and Luke (that, or in order 
that, seeing they may not see), instead of the 67: of 
our Gospel,—show that the motive of the Saviour in 
making use of parables was more deep and solemn 
than the. above theory implies. It was certainly in 
judgment that He could not set before the Jews the 
bare and undisguised truth concerning His kingdom. 
Srill, it was not primarily intended as a judicial blind- 
ing, but in order to present the truth in a form ac- 
ces-ible to the senses, which would at the same time 
serve both to conceal and to reveal it, according to 
the state of the hearers; or, in other words, to pre- 
gent the truth in such a coloring as the diseased vis- 
on of the people alone could bear. Unhelievers 
would not so readily elicit the spiritual truth from 
this symbolic form, and hence not so easily pervert 
it to their own condemnation. Accordingly, while 
this mode of teaching was in itself a judgment, it was 
aiso vompined with mercy, since it averted from them 
the doom of hardening themselves under the truth. 
It was impossible, moreover, to found and prefer 
tharcea of heresy against His teaching when pro- 
pounded in that manner, even although hostile hear 


ers might have comprehended its import (see ch. xxt 
45). On the other hand, those of the people who 
were susceptible would be enabled more and more 
clearly to gather the spiritual truth when conveyed 
in this transparent form. Indced, Matt. xiii. 35 shows 
that such was one of the objects which the Saviour 
had in view; while Mark iv. 33 pointedly indicates 
the fact, that Jesus chose a form adapted to all His 
hearers, and to both parties, in order to set before 
them the doctrine concerning the kingdom of heaven. 
The parables of the Lord were an exhibition of the 
epiritual history of His kingdum, presented in pictures 
and figures derived froia the things of this world. 
Even this continual comparing of the kingdom with 
the things of time and of sense, must have shown the 
people that the kingdom itself was not of this world, 
Finally, the parables of the Saviour resemble His 
miracles, in that, on the one hand, they exhibit the 
power of the kingdom of heaven in a variegated and 
striking light, while on the other they present it, as 
it were, in broken rays and isolated facts and 
events, 

8. THE PARABLES OF THE LORD IN THEIR CONNEC- 
TION. 

(1.) The key and introduction to the seven open- 
ing parables concerning the progress and development 
of the kingdom of God in general (Matt. xiii.), is found 
in an eighth parable, recorded by Mark (iv. 26), 
which is intended to show the fixed law and regular- 
ity of this spiritual development. 

(2.) The parables concerning the compassion and 
mercy by which the kingdom of God is founded (as 
opposed to the prejudices of the Jews).—a. Misun- 
derstanding and misapplication of mercy and compas 
sion leads to judgment. 1. Misunderstanding and 
misapplication of the blessing of God; or, the folly 
of the rich man, Luke xii. 16. 2. Misunderstanding 
and misapplication of the long-suffering of Gud ; or, 
the barren fig tree, Luke xiii. 6.—6. Pure compas 
sion, divine or human, but especially the compassion 
of Christ: the good Samaritan.—e. Compassion turn- 
ing away from the blinded (the guests who had been 
invited), and turning to the poor and needy: the great 
supper, Luke xiv. 15; mercy and judgment as ap 
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pearing in the figurative narrative of the supper. Ac-— 


eordinely, this parable forms a transition to the 
exhibition of dinine mercy.—d. Saving mercy. It 
fiseerns the wretchel state of the lost; but at the 
Baume time also discovers a value attaching to them, 
derived from the bestowal of merey upon them, The 
lost sheep; the lost piece of money; the lost son, 
Luke xv. The conditionsof mercy, deepentance, hu- 
mility: the Pharisee and the publican, Luke xviii. 
9-14. The delays and ansrers of mercy; its de- 
mend: praver. The working und wrestling of gen- 
uine faith (Luke xviii, 1-8 ; comp. Luke xi. 5-8; the 
eall and demand made upon the frieud at night), Jv- 
dence of the erperience of grace, The blessing at- 
taching to mercitulness 3 or, the unjust steward, Luke 
xvi. 1.) The judgment pronounced upon unmerciful- 

qative form (worldiy unmer- 
cifuiaess *): the rich man, Luke xvi. 19 ;—presented 
tn a postive form (spiritual unmercifulness, sancti- 
monious uncharit: tbleness, harsh Judgments): the 
harsh servant, Matt. xviii, 23. 

(3.) Leet ihndive justice as directing the administra- 
tion of the kingdom of God.—The one penny to each 
of the hiborers in the vineyard; or, the reward as of 
Jree grace (Matt. xx. 1). The ten servants and the 
ten talents; or, the Lord as a trader during His ab- 
genee tram the city, and during its revolt; or, the re- 
ward of quiet, persevering fatifulness, as contrasted 
with the punishment of unfaithfulness during the re 
volt of the world, on whieh judgment descends (Luke 
xix. 11). The three servants, and die blessing altach- 
ing to the faithful use of the gifts entrusicd to ux, as 
contrasted with the curse attaching to the misappli- 
cation of gitts and talents (Matt. xxv. 14-30), 

(-t.) The Judgments which complete and usher in 


the kingdom of God.—a. Merey and julgment, Une! 


der the figure of the marriage feast, Matt. xxii. 1. 
Phe two sons of the owner of the vineyard, Matt. xxi. 
28.) Theunfaithful hushandmen, Matt. xxi. 38. The 
foolish and the wise virgins, Matt. xxv. 1-13.—. 
Final judqment upon the ministry of the word, or 
the evil servant, Matt. xxiv. 48. ¢ Final judgment 
upon the nations. Merey presiding even on that 
awlul occasion,—presented in the form of a parable, 
Matt. xxv. 31, 

“Here, at the climax of all the parables of the 
New Testament, we see the bud of the parabolical 
form of teaching opening up and disclosing the beau- 
teous flower which it had enclosed. The manitesta- 
tion and appearance of the kingdom of God is now 
clearly and undisguisedly presented, although the 
manifold symbolical outlines by which it is surround- 
ed show that this section embodies only the climax 
of all the parables.” Lange, Leben Jesu, 

Another point deserves special mention. The 
parables of the Lord all pointedly exhibit the con- 
trast between the kingdom of Christ—its fundamen- 
tal principle and kiws—and the carnal notions of the 
Jews concerning the reign of the Messiah; more es- 
pecially, the contrast between the free and universal 
grace of God, and the hierarchical and national con- 
ception of the Deity, and a partisan reign; between 
the apostasy of the Jews, and the faith of publicans 
und sinners, and even of Gentiles; between the 
Church and the world; the external and the internal 
Church; the children of outward forms, and those 
of the spirit; between the judgment passed by the 


®°Tle Fdinb. trs!. has here: “what unmercifulness,” 
from the first edition of Lange: “welche Unbarinherzizkeit.” 
which isan evident misprint for tee/t/iche, asx opposed to the 
following “ gecsiche LUnbarmherzigkvit.“—P. 5.] 
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Master upon spiritual pride, self-righteousnees, un 
charitableness, sanctimonious harshness and rivoriets 
of doctrine, ans the gracious salvation accorded tr 
humility, to believing ‘service, to endurance, to love, 
and to gentleness, 

4. ‘Tie SEVEN PARABLES WIUICH TREAT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE KinGpom oF Gop, Matt. xin. 
—It will readily be perceived that these parables ex. 
hibit the entire development of the kingdom of Ged 
in its leading outlines, from the commencement to 
the close of it. The first parable treats of the insti- 
tution of the kingdom of God, and the last, of ite 
completion on earth by the final judement ; while the 
tive intermediate parables successively mark its pro- 
gress: the wheat among the tares ; the grain of mus- 
tard seed among the trees; the leaven leav ening the 
whole lump; the rreasure found in the ficld; the 
kingdom of heavy en as the pearl of great price.* 

‘At the same time, each of these parables forms 
in itself a complete and independent section,—like all 
the other doctrinal portions of Scripture, and expe 
cially the various prophetic sketehes in Isaiah and in 
the Book of Revelation. Still, under every new phase 
as it emerges in each of these parables, the kingdom 
and its history are presented from another aspect, and 
in a new form, marking its onward progress from the 
commencement to the completion, If parables present 
the ideal phases in the development of the kingdom of 
heaven, we shall naturally expeet that they also bear 
reference to the historical succession of the different 
forms through which the visible Chureh has passed. 
Accordingly, we cannot fail to trace in the parable of 
the sower a picture of the apostolic age; in the par 
able of the tures, the ancient Catholic Church spring: 


*(ALrorp: “The seven parables related fn this chapter 
cannet be regarded as a collection made by the evangelist ng 
relating to one subject. the KRingedom of Heaven and its devele 
opment; they are clearly indieated by ver, 58 to have been 
all spoke: on one and the same occasion, snd form indeed 


‘a complete and glorious whole In their foner and deeper 


4 


a ts a 


sense, The first four of the a ee Jes appear to have been 
oe nto the multitude from the ships the laat three, to ie 
isciples in the house DD, Brown: “These parables are 
SEVEN in number: and ft is net a lithe remarkable that 
while this is the aaered namher the first pour of them 
were spoken to the mixed madtitude, while the renisining 
THRER Were spoken to the Twelve in private—thbese divi 
sions. four and three. being themselves notable in the svine 
bolical arithmetic of Seripture. Another thing remarkable 
in the structure of these pourables is. that while Che first of 
the seven that of the Sower—is of the nature of an intro- 
duction to the whole, the remaining six consist of three 
prira—the second and seventh, the third and fourth, and 
the fifth and sixth. corresponding to each other; each pair 
setthu forth the same general truths, but with a certain 
diversity of aspect. All this can hardly be accidental.”— 
Observe also the natural and easy transition in the ore 
der of the seven parables, from the sower and the good seed 
to the enemy and the tares among the wheat; from tho 
sown field tothe mustard seed and mizhty tree, from the 
external growth of the plant to the internal growth and pros 
cess of penetration and assiulation; then to the treasure in 
the fiend. suggested by the seed buried tn the ground, from 
the lucky discoverer to the earnest secker and finder, from 
the treasure to the precions pearl, the treasure of the dee 
which suyvests the sea. the fishermen with thefr net, the 
mixed crowd on the beach, the final separation and consume 
mation. Thus from the first sowing of Christhunity in the 
days of Christ and the apostles to the general Judgement we 


~have one continued process of growth and development of 


good and bad. Christ and Anti-Christ (wheat and tares), ete 
ternal and internal (mustard seed and leaven), findirg with 
out seeking (the treasure in the fleld), and seeking and find. 
ing (the pearl of great price), and a continnous pactlal judge 
ment and sepiration—since the history of the world and tha 


church isa (not fhe) judgment of both—foreshidowing and 
‘ending at last in the final consumination on the banks of 


eternity (the parable of the net). All these Rabies ge 
hand in band and act and react one upon another, each 
rod doing the same work under new aspects, with peculias 
; gifta, with fresh zeal and energy.—P 58.) 
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ing up in the midst of heresies; in the parable of the ' picture of the closing judgment. These parables em. 
mustard bush, resorted to by the birds of the air as body both the bright and the dark aspect of the lis 
if it were a tree, and loaded with their nests, a re- tory of the kingdom of heaven; while the seven be 
presentation of the secular state-Churech under Con- | atitudes refiect the light (being primarily a delinca 
gstantine the Great; in the leaven that is mixed among . tion of the ideal progress and advancement of believ- 
the three measures of neal, the pervading and trans- , ers), and the letters to the seven churches in the 
forming influence of Christianity in the medieval | Book of Revclation, mainly the shadows of the final 
Church, among the barbarous races of Europe; in| catastrophe, or of the coming judgment (being pri- 


the parable of the treasure in the field, tiie period of | 
the Returmation; in the parable of the pearl, the 


contrast between Christianity and the ac:juisitions of 
modern secular culture; and 


1. The poor in spirit: the 
kingdom of heaven. and the fruit. 
2. They that mourn: com- 2. The 
fort. tares, 


8. The meek: possession of 
the earth. 


4. Hungering and_ thirsting 
after righteousness: being filled. 


5. The merciful: obtaining of 


mercy. field. 


6. The pure in heart: vision - 
of God. 
crifice. 


7. The peacemakers: dignity 
of the children of God. 
the bad fishes. 


We do not mean to say, however, that the ideal 
progression in these parables fully reflects the histor- 
ical succession of the principal phases in the history 
of the kingdom of God; it only delineates its gen- 
eral outlines. 

Ail the seven parables, then, are intended to repre- 
sent, in regular succession, the development of the 
kingdom of heaven in its conflict with and victory 
over the opposition of the world, and in its hidden 
character as contrasted with the Jewish notions of 
the reicn of Messiah. Hence in each of the parables 
the lights and shadows of the kingdom of heaven are 
brou,siit out, These shadows are, in the first para- 
ble, the three varieties of bad soil ; in the second, the 
enemy, the tares, and the indiscriminating zeal of the 
servants; in the third, the mistake of treating a large 

arden plant as if it had been a forest tree, and the 
eee of the birds in its branches (regarding and 
treating the kingdom of heaven as if it had been a 
worlily kingdoms); in the fourth, the mixing up and 
the hiding of the leaven in the meal; in the fifth, the 
e neealmenct uf the treasure; in the sixth, the seem- 
ir:g disappearance of the pearl of great price in the 
hanis of the merchants, and among other pearls ; 
and ia the seventh, the mixing up of the good fish 
with the bad, and with other foul breed of the sea. 
On the other hand, the bright side of the picture, in 
the first parable, is the rich field waving with fruit ; 


in the last parable, a 
' 1. The sower: the good ficld 


wheat 
8. The grain of mustard seed 
grown into a tree. 
4, The leaven put among the 
three measures of meal. 
5. The treasure found in the 
6. The pearl of great price: 


soucht and obtained at great sa- 


7. The net drawn out of the 
sea: separation of the good and 


marily a delineation of the seven churches of Asia 
Minor). The subjoined table will serve to give a 
clearer view of this: 


1. Ephesus. Patience and per 
severance in the work of faith, 
Deficiency in the root of the life 
of faith. 

2. Smyrna, Rich and flour. 
ishing, by the side of the syna- 
goyue of Satan. 

3. Pergamos, Hath held fast 
amidst martyrdom. Dwelleth 
where Satan’s seat is (in the 
world). Balaamites or Nicolii- 
tanes: combination of Christiani- 
ty with the lust of the world. 

4. Thyatire. Abundance of 
works, The woman Jezebel: a 
fanatical prophetess committing 
fornication with the world. ‘ 

5. Sardis, Jiath a name that 
it liveth, and is dead. A few 
names in Sardis, which have not 
detiled their garments, walk with 
the Lord in white. 


among the 


6. Philadelphia. An opco 
door. A little strength. Kept 
the word. Victorious over many 


of the synagogue of Satan. 

7. Laodivea, Neitier cold nor 
hot. “I will spue thee out of My 
mouth. Be zealous and repent 
Behold, I stand at the door.” 


in the second, the wheat outgrowing the tares ; in the 
third, the wonderful upshooting of the grain of mus- 
tard seed; in the fourth, the leaven acting as a 
stronger power, pervading and affecting by its unseen 
efficacy the three measures of meal—thus represent- 
ing the influence of the divine life overeoning and 
transforming our old nature; in the fitth, the picture 
of the treasure fownd, and of the surrender of all 
other things for its possession; in the sixth, the pie- 
ture of the pearl of great price, and of the ardent de- 
votedness with which it is sought and procured 5 in 
the seventh, the picture of the good fish, and of the 
net now free from the encumbrance of the bad. In 
accordance with the structure and symbolical mean- 
ing of the number seven, we direct our attention, in 
the first place, to the first four parables. Here we 
observe that the first and second parables primarily 
delineate the immense obstacles which the king. 
dom of heaven has to encounter—necgatively from 
want of susceptibility (the first parable), and posi 
tively from error, heresy, and offences (the second 
parable), The third and fourth parables form ap 
antithesis to this description, and delineate the won- 
derful progress of the kingdom of heaven as it sweeps 
before it these obstacles. Thus the parable of the 
mustard seed brings out the marvellous growth of 
the kingdom—how it springs up and forces iiself 
upon the observation of the men of the world, tid 
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they even attempt to combine the Church with the 
world, and take their lodgment im it, just as if this 
garden plant had been any ordinary tree; while the 
parable of the leaven refers to the unseen, but all- 
powerful and all-transforning, efficacy cf the gospel 
among the nations. If the tirst four parables present 
mainly the ofjective aspect of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the work of the Lord, of His servants and of 
His Church, the three last parables equally show the 
anhjective bearing of the kingdom, or the action of 
believers. On this account the divine treasure is now 
represented as something which is there, but which 
must be sought and acquired. In the first of these 
parables the discovery appeurs as a happy incident, 
or rather as a free gift of Providence—the treasure 
being hidden; while in the second it is presented as 
the result of conscious higher aspirations, which must 
be regarded as being in themselves, though not con- 
sciously, Christian, the treasure being concentrated, 
as it were, into one pearl of infinite value. The last 
parable is again prevailingly objective in its bearing. 
It treats of the judgment, when the kingdom, falsely 
expected by the Jews in connection with the first 


is also clearly marked. 


first beatitude in the Sermon on the Mount, we re 
gard the first parable as the basis of all the rest, the 
other six parables form an antithesis; the first three 
tracing the manifestation of the kingdom of beaver 
in the visible Church, and the last three delineating 


the hidden Christianity of the invisible Church. This 


invisible aspect of the kingdom of heaven corresponds, 
as we might have expected, with the great element 
of subjective faith and striving, and with its final ui 
umph (comp. the exegetical notes on ver. 44). 
Throughout all these parables, however, the pro 
gress of the inward form of the kingdom of heaver 
In the first parable, the seec 


is the direct preaching of the gospel; in the second, 


-it is sound doetrine in opposition to the noxious weeds 


| Of heresy; in the third, a Christian confession, and a 


professing community of Christians; in the fourth, 
Christianity as the spirit of life, and the power of re 
generation ; in the fitth, saving truth in its grand, all- 
comprehensive principle (Christ for us); in the sixth, 
the spiritual treasure in its highest and clearest cen- 
centration—the love and peace of Christ, or Christ in 
us ; and in the seventh, the final result of all history 


coming of the Messiah, comes out in its full light and | and of the judgment—the heavenly feast. 


glory. Finally, if, according to the analogy of the 


HOMILETICAL HINTS ON TITE WHOLE SECTION. 


The wisdom of Jesus as a Teacher.—The words 
of the Lord “like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 


ver.”——-The parables of the Lord are gospel to the ~ 


poor, even so far as their popular form is concerned. 
© —Objeet of the parabolical mode of teaching: both 
jucgment and merey.—The parabolical discourse, a 
repetition and revisal of the revelation of God, which 
man had forgotten. 1. At first God revealed Him- 
self to man by the parable of creation, and by spe- 
cial parables connected with it, but after that by the 
word ; 2. man made an idol of the parable itself, and 
thereby came into opposition with the word; 3. 
Christ now shows again to man the word in the par- 
ables, in order to reclaim him for the spirit of His 
word.—The truth obliged, in compassion, to discuise 
itself in the form of parables in the presence of its 


as to its kernel, and as to its husk.—The seven par 
alles concerning the development of the kingdom of 
heaven prefaced hy the parable concerning the fixed 
rule of this development (Mark iv. 26).—The seven 
leading phases of the kingdom of God.—The seven 
forms of human economy which portray the economy 


of God: the sower ; ficld-servants ; husbandry; the 


mistress of the house preparing bread ; the farmer; 


the merchantman; the fisherman.—Import of the 
fact, that in these seven parables the Lord brings out 
; with increasing distinctness the province and activity 
: Of man in the kingdom of God.—How the treasure 
of the kingdom of God is increasingly to assume a 


more definite form in our minds,—lIlow it is ultimate 
ly to be transtormed into the pearl of great price.— 


We ourselves attain value in the sight of God by find- 


children.—The gospel a fruit of the tree of life, both . ing the pearl of great price. 


1. First Parable concerning the kingdom of heaven, and teaching of Jesus converning Purables generally. 
Cu. XIII. 1-28. 


1,2 


The same day’ went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea side. 


And great 


multitudes were gathered together unto him, so that he went into a ship, and sat [down], 


and the whole multitude stood on the shore. \ 
parabies, saving, Behold, a sower went forth to sow; And when [as] he sowed, some 


And he spake many things unto them in 


3 
4 
5 


seeds fell by the way side, and the fowls came and devoured them up: Some [And others, 
cAXa de] fell upon stony [rocky] places, where they had not much earth: and forthwitp 
they sprung up, because they had no deepness [depth] of earth: And when the sun was 
up, they were scorched; and because they had no root, they withered away. And 
some [others] fell among thorns; and the thorns sprung up, and choked thein: But 
other fell into [on the] good ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

And the discipies came, and said unto him, Why speakest thou unto them in para. 
bles? Tie answered and said unto them, Because it is given unto you to knew the 
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mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given. For whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance:? but whosoever rath rot, 
from him shall be taken away even that he hath’ Therefore speak I to them in paras 
bles: because they seeing [seeing thev] see not; and hearing they hear not, neither da 
they understand, And in them is fulfilled the pro} phecy of saias [feciah ], which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and shall 
not perceive. For this people’s heart is waxed gross, aud the/r ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eves they have closed; lest at any time they should see witn thecr eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and should Gndersiint with ther heart, and should be converted, 
and I should [shall] heal them. But blessed are your eyes, for they see: and your 
ears, for they hear, For verily I say unto you, That many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see. those things which ve see, and have not seen them; and to hear 
thuse things which ye hear, and have not beard ot 

19 Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower.® When any one heareth the word cf 
the kingdom, and uuderstandeth ¢é not, then cometh the wicked evil] one, and catch 
eth. [sui itcheth | away that which was sown in Ins heart. This is he which received 
seed [he that is sown, 6.. omapeis| by the way side. But he that received the seed 
[is sown] into stony [on the rocky] places, the same is he that heareth the word, and 
anon [immediately, at once, ets | with joy receiveth it; Yet hath he not root in him- 
self, but dureth for a while: for when tribulation or persecution | ariseth because of 7 
word, by and by [immediately, et6vs] he is offended. He also that received seed 
sown] among the thorns is he that heareth the word; and the care of this [the] onal 
and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitiul, But he 
that received seed [is sown] into [on] the good ground is he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth 7; which also beareta fruit, and bringeth forth, some a bnundredtold, 
some sixty, some thirty. 
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1 Ver. 1.—The particle dé is wanting in B., Z., and A., and is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. It weakens the 
etress laid upon the fact tiiat Jesus on the same day changed his mode of teaching into that of parables before the people. 
“Coal, Sinaiticus likewise onita d€.—P. 8.) 

* Ver. 12.—[ Mere is unnecessary. The Greck is simply: «al weptocvevOynocerat, and he shull be made t 
abound, or hace abundance, Comp, ch. xxv. 29.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver, 12.—{ Accordi. g to the order of the original : even what he hath, shall be taken from him.) 

4 Ver. 15.--1 etal heal them. The future (agouat for the conjunct laqwuai, is supported by the best authorities, 
B. C., D.. ete, Lachmann, Tischendort, Comp. also Is. vi. 10 (Sept). [See exeget. note to ver. 15, where the Edinb. tre’ 


erroncously has i¢owuat for :agouat, in opposition to the explanation, Cod. Sinaiticus, as edited by Tischendorf, reads 


tavoue = 2couat—~P, §.] ' 


® Ver. 18.—Lit.: of him that sowed, oweipavros (Codd. B., X., ete, Lachm., Tischend.); not oweipovros. 
Ro alse ver. 24: sreipartt. (Cod. Stnait. likewise reads a cigavroe = © 3.} 

© Ver, 22.—Lit.: the world; ToUT ov (thix) being omitted in B., D., (Col. Sinait.], Lachm., Tischend., and probably 
an explanatory addition by a later hand (Meyer). 


The expression refers to soil from which the thorns 
had not been removed, and not to thorn bushes, 

Ver. 8. A hundred fold, ete.—Round parabol- 
ical numbers, to indicate the rich return of the seed, 
although the high computation is based on-the fer- 


EX£GETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 2. A ship.—The ship being here analogous 
to “the mountain.” He sat down, while the people 


stood in a line along the shore or the beach (é mr} 
Toy aiytadsyv). 

Ver. 3. [By the wayside.—‘The ordinary 
reais or paths in the East lead often along the e dee 
of toe ficlds, which are unenclosed. ... Hence as the 
sower scatters his seed, some of it is liable to fall be- 
yond the ploughed portion, on the hard, beaten 
ground which forms the wayside.” Dr. Hackett: 
Llastratious of Scripture, ete, p. 168. ] 


Ver. 5. Rocky ground, ra werpd8y.—Not | 


merely soil covered with stones, but rocky soil. Think 
or the terraces used for agricultural purposes in an- 
cient Palestine. 
the rocky abutments of the hills, 

Ver. 6. Gerlach ; “ When the sun rose higher, after 
the winter was past.” 
fers to a very rapid withering, 

Ver. 7. Among thorns s—literally, upon thorns, . 

e., apon soil frum which thorns were springing. , 


The cultivated soil terminated in’ 


tility of Galilee, ‘and of other districts in the East 
For the monastic application of this passage by Jers 
ome, see Heubner, p. 185. 

Ver. 11. It is given unto you. — This, and 
what follows, is understood by Calvin to refer to the 
doctrine of decrees (Instit. iii, ch, 24, 8 13). But 
Heubner objects, (1) that ver. 12 points to a moraj 
cause, existent in the re hs (2) that ver. 14 in 
dicates that the blindness of the people was caused 
by their own guilt,” — Phe mysteries.—The myste- 
ries concerniiag the King | oe ot heaven (the genitive 
being here that of the o hye et) are mysteries to the 

natural m: un, whose mind is darkened by sin. Thig 
held trne in an especial manrer of the Jewish exelu- 
sivencss of those days, both as regards the «spiritual. 


But the parable ev idently re- ‘fy of the kingdom of C hivial, from which unbelieving 
'Tsrael was exc Inded, and its universality, in which 
believing Gentiles wer e embraced. The passuge may 
‘therefore be regarded as a first reference to the 
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‘mystery ” which Paul afterward declared had been ! 
specially intrusted to his nilaistry, Eph, iii, 4; Rom, 
xvi. 25, ‘These mysteries the people could only bear 
in the form of parabies; but to the disciples it was 
given of God, that Christ could, along with the par- 
ables, also grant them the interpretation ; and that in 
increasing measure He could speak to them about 
these mysteries “ plainly,” and without parable or 
ficaures (John xvi, 24) The truth concerning the 
kingdom of heaven has, since the Fall, become a 
mystery to maa, (1) by his guilt and self-delusion ; 
(2) by the divine judgment of concealment. Hence 
the restoration of this knowledge is a revealing of 
Mysteries, an arv«daAvpis, 

Ver. 12. Whosoever hath.—A proverbial ex- 
pression. “A rich man casiiy grows more wealthy, 
while the poor readily lose the ule which they huve.” 
Meyer. ‘The bearing of the first chunse is suiticicuily 
plata; but with refereice to the second, the proverb- 
ial interpretation of Meyer is duubitul, Sail rnore 
wisatisfactory is his explanation : “ie peope would 
lose even the limited amount of knowledge they pos- 
Bess, 1 I did not aid their capacities by the use of 
parables.’ The interpretation which would most 
reacily occur to the reader is: By the use of par- 
ables the people lose even what they have, since they 
Cannot readily pereeive those mysteries when pre 
sehicd in that particular form. but, on the other 
hand, we may sugeest that the word ap@naeras 
does not necessarily mean “shall be taken away.” 
The primary rendering of the verb aipew is fo list up, 
or to Uift on highs; aud then among other meanings 
it may also be rendered, to take upon oneself, to pre- 
serve or Acep.* And thus indeed it frequently hap- 
pens that the tthe which a poor man hath is taken 
away from him, in the sense of being tutorially ad- 
nistered for his benefit. Whether this explanation 
be correct or not, such at least is the fact in refer- 
eee to the present tustanee. The econyiny of tutors 
and governors is that form in which the truth requires 
to be diszuised under legal ordinances and types, or, 
as in this ease, under parables, in order that in this 
manner it may be presented in a strange and external 
Jorm, and be aduunistered by others, until gradually 
it comes to be more fully understood. 

Ver. 13. Because seeing, c’c.—The rendering 
of 6:1 by because is warranted by the use of iva in 
the parailel paussaves in Mark and Luke. 

Ver. 14. Is fulfilled, or rathcr, is oompletely 
fulfilled (ava mAnpovrat).—aA Strong expression, not 
Otherwise used by Matthew, put foremost in ihe sen- 
tence by way of emphasis, The quotation from Isa. 
vi. @, 10, is made after the Septuag:nt, In the days 
of Isaiah it was in a certain sense fulfilled that the 

ewish people had hardened itself under the preach- 
Ing of the “ Hvancehast of the Old Testament.” But 
this was most completely fultiled when the Jews re- 
sisted the vospel itself. In this respect, therefore, 
the words of Isaiah were a typical prophecy of gos- 
pel times. But as this saving had m a conditional 
Bcense been formerly fultilled, the Evangelist does not 


* (Dr. Lange has here in view no doubt the threefold 
meaning of the corresponding German verb aafielen, which 
Jays such an iiapertant part in the Hegelian philosophy, 
Print cannot be rendered vellin Enwzlish, lt means (1) to de- 
stroy—abraogure, tullere, (2) to keep—presercare ¢ (3) to 
elevate or raise to a@ hisher position—elecure. Thus the 
sbild is ausyehober in the man, f. ¢., it ceases to be a ehild, 
it is preserved as a biuman being, and it is raised toa hleher 
position, from childhood to manhood. The seed is destruy- 
e¢ in the plait as te form, preserved as to substance by 
being eferaéed to u more pertect foria of existence.—P. 8.) 
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employ the simple verb xAnpovrai, but the com> o m¢ 
avanrAnvorrtat. 

Ver. 15. This people’s heart is waxed gross, 
émaxuvrydy.—Properly, id become fat, in a tiaiirative 
sense—/, ¢., their heart becaine carnal, and lost tha 
spiritual life. The same process of carnulization tock 
place with reference to their ears and their eves, all 
spiiual life being surrendere.], or rather, tracition 
alism transfurnmuag the things of the Spirit inte a se 
ries of external, finite, and carnal ordinances. Their 
ears became dull of hearing, and their eves they 
closed, covering them with a film, and thus depr.ving 
them of the power of vision, The same ce:nality ex 


tended through all the departments of spiritual fife: ~ 


their heart was dead to spiritual expericnce, ubcir ear 
to spiri:ual obedience, anu their eve to spiritual knowk 
ecue. It deserves special notice, that in the prophe 
cies of Isaiah the passage reads, in the imperative 
spirit of the Old Testament; “ake the heart of dig 
people tat, and make their ears heavy, and s/aud their 
eyes,” while in the Gospels the Lord specially points 
to their own guilt in this judicial visltatiop. Every 
spiritual faculty in them had become gross, or rather, 
they had made it gross. Their eves they have closed, 
éxaupvoay, The expression refers primarily to the 
shutting of the eyes, and, from a reference to the 
words of Isaiah, must be understood as implying a 
continuous and determined closing of the eyes against 
the light or truth. 

Lest at any time, ujvore.—tThis statement 
also must be read in the light of our former remarks, 
In the propheey of Isaiah the result here inentiencd is 
traced to the judicial purpose of God; in the text, to 
the determination or their own wicked hearts, cscs, 
and ears: They wi/l not (comp. John v. 40), and 
therefore they caz not. [Moral unwillingness resul ing 
in moral inability.—P. 8.) In chis respect it deserves 
special notice that, according to the correct reading, 
the future tense, iagome: is here used (as also in whe 
Sept.), and not the conjunctive. Accorcuingly, tie 
statument docs not mean that they were nut to ab- 
tain healing now, during this season of jJudement, but 
only, that \they had prevented the hewing which 
would otherwise have been accorded to thers. This, 
indeed, implies that the people were actuclly under 
the judicial dispensation of God—a state of things 
which the Lord admitted by His use of parables ; s¢ 
that it was not quite so simple a process as Mever 
supposes, nor merely designed for educational pur 
poses (comp. also Acts xiii. 465 xxvi. 27; Rom. x. 
2 Vor, ill, 14). But the object in view seems to have 
been as follows: Those who were aroused by the par- 
abies would progress aud inquire, as the aisciples im- 
quired; while those who were ready to harden them 
selves would be preserved from suddenly incurring 
that awful guilt whien the full disclosure of the mys 
teries of the kingdom would have entailed. 

Ver. ly. But your eyes, blessea are they.— 
Mark aa peculiar emphasis of the tuay be, ete 
blessed are the eves, A concrete mode of expression 
alluding to the fact that their outward visien was in 
spired and directed by their spiritual sight, in oppeosi 
tion to these who were destitute of spiritual visiag 
Acts v. 9; Isa. lil. 7. ‘ 

Ver. 17. Many prophets and righteous men 
—The dinaro: are the Old Testament saints, who wera 
not only blameless “as concerning the law,” but who, 
like the prophets, looked and tonged for a higher and 
beiter than this external righieotisness, Tuer only 
aspired to an (dei, not a BAémew; but even wins ta <F 
did not obtain in the same measure as the disciples, 
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1 Pet. i. 10, to whom also the SAéze.w was granted, 
1 John i. 1. 

Ver. 18. Hear ye therefore.—Not merely wn- 
derstand (de Wette), but Aear, with the spiritual per 
ception accorded to you. 

Ver. 19. When any one.—The difficulty in the 
structure of this sentence arises from the putting for- 
ward of these words for the sake of emphasis. The 
word oimeva: is scarcely rendered by the German 
werstehen (as Meyer thinks), and the English under- 
aund, It implies activesand personal apprehension, 
or entering into the matter. The genitive indicates 
that the “catching away” takes place almost during 
the act of hearing. 

Ver. 19. This is he which received seed by 
the way-side, or, rather, this is he who is sown 
by the way-side.—Mever: “ A change in the figure 
quite common among Orientals, It should have been: 
This is he in whose case the geed was sown by the 


way-side.” But there is a deeper meaning in this 
change. The | oa3 of the seed becomes in reality the 


loss of one’s own life, just as the seed sown on goud 
soil, 80 tu speak, becomes identified with our person- 
ality. The chanze in the figure obviates the possible 
mistake, as if Satan could catch away and keep the 
word of God itself. 

Ver. 21. Yet hath he not root in himself.— 
In his own individuality. His faith and adherence 
had their root only in the general excitement and en- 
thusiasm around him. Accordingly, he dureth only 
for a while, is changeable, rpdaKxatpus, tempore- 
rina.® He wants the perseverance of personal con- 
viction. It deserves notice that the grand defect of 
such a person is characterized as evdus peta yapas 
AauBavey avtov, He immediately receives the word, 
as gla:isome secular news are received, without ex- 
pe-riencing its apictual poignancy, in the moral con- 
fliets and the decp sense of repentance which it en- 
gendcers.—By and by he is offended, or rather, 
immediately he taketh offence and falleth, 
oxuvsadri(eTat.—Not, he is offended, but persecution 
becomes to him a s«av5adoy, as if there were some- 
thing wrong with the word; and he stumbles and 
falls at thig rock of offence; Luke vili, 18, apiorar- 
Tas. 

Ver, 22. He that heareth the word; or ra- 
ther, is a hearer to the word.—Pre-eminently a 
hearer. Tie expression isemphatic: ob tés éariy 
6 rdv Aoy yor ako vwy, and means more than 
che simple hearing, already noticed.{—The care of 
the [niot: of sss] world, ; Huepiuve TOU Giwvus. 
—Not “of the pre-Messianic time.” The absence 
of otros deserves notice. Worldliness in persons 
of a serious cast of mind has a twofold aspect— 
that of worldly cares, and that of the entangle- 
tnenis ¢f oroperty, or of the deceitfulness of riches 
(personined), 2 Thess. ii, 105 Heb. i, 13.—The ex- 
aression, * deceitfulness of riches,” does not pri- 
hnanly apply to Juxuriousness (delectatio), which 
gould rather fall within the range of the other two 
elasses of cospel-hearers, It refers to the deccitful- 
ness of a talse confidence in this worldly ground of 
é€ub-istence, on the part of persons otherwise serious. 
—And he becometh unfruitful; &xaprus yivr- 
erae.—He does not yield fruit; there is every ap- 
pearance of fruit—the stalk, the leaves, and the ear; 


*fAnporp: “mporKaipss éoriy, not only ‘endureth for 
a while.’ bit meso tds the ereature of circumstanees, change 

as they chanse. Beth ideas are ineluded.’—P.s 

4 | But the same espression occnrs in ver, 2¢ and Ver. 23, 
wf two cher classes of Learers.—D’. 5.) 
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but there is no spiritual life, no full surrender to tha 
word, and accordingly no fruit. 

_ Ver, 23. He that heareth the word, and un- 
derstandeth it, in the fullest import of both terms, 
—The circumstance, that in neither of the other three 
cases such mederstanding of the word had taken place, 
implies that the hearing had likewise been detective 
In the first case, there was dulncss and cerna ity; in 
the second, fancifulness and a combination of werld- 
liness with the truth; in the third, legalism, a servile 
spirit, and the absence of entire self-surrenter. Bue 
he that heareth arvykt also understandeth the word, 
and accordingly is he “which also (4s 5%) beareth 
fruit."—The different measures of fruitfulness de 
pend on ditferences of disposition, of gifts, and of 

capacity for receiving, promoting, and representing 
the kingdom of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “The general truth Iving at the basis of this 
parable is, that the culture of the earth reflects that 
of heaven. The great outstanding features of hu- 
manity—the husbandry of God, are retlected in those 
of pone the husbandry of man.” 

2. In accordance with this view a wider bearing 

might be given to this parabie by referring it to the 
sowing of God's word generally in the world. But 
evidently the passave applies in a special inanner to 
the toundation of the kingdom of heaven under the 
New Testament. The sower is Christ, and the seed the 
gospel, His scattering the seed in such abundance is 
explained on the ground, (1) of the freeness and tulnese 
of His grace in sowing (€¥ 7@ ameipew atirov); (2) of 
the poor condition of so much of the soil. If it is ob 
jected that this would savor of fatalism, we reply,— 
(1) That the passage under consideration is a parable, 
and hence does not in every respect adequately ex- 
press the idea which it is intended to convey; (2) 
that the difference in the various kinds of spiritual 
soil is mainly the result of our own doing; (+) that 
this difficulty is removed by the change which the 
Lord introduces in the explanation of the picture. 
Those who received the seed were themselves sowed. 
The four classes of hearers form at the same time a 
gradation and a contrast: (1) By the way-side: souls 
trodden down and beaten down into hard, impene- 
trable soil by the lowest and meanest kind of worlali- 
ness and corruptiun. In their case the word is caught 
away even during the hearing of it. (2) Rocky gr ound, 
covered by a thin laver of earth: souls all the more 
enthusiastic in their early ardor, the less solid and set- 
tled they are in their personal convictions,—imere 
weathercocks, turning with every change of wind; 
the word apparently springing up with marvellous 
rapidity, but, not having root, withering away in the 
hour of trial, (3) Soil which maht have vielded rich 
fruit, had it not been covered with thorns: earnest 
but legal minds, promising but superficial hearers, 
whose divided heart or worldliness causes them to 
lose the reward; the word springing up—the stuk 
and blossom appearing, wae the fruit wanting. (4) 
Lastly, abundant fruit, showing that the soil from 


Which it sprung is not only deep, but that weeds and: 


thorns had been removed: souls whom the heari 
of the word leads to its practical understundiug, an 
to growing self-surrender unto the Lord, 

ay he seud of the kingdom of heaven bring thus seat 
tered broadcast, it fullow s, from the character of the 
suil, that the kingdom of heaven—as cutwardly viad 
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ble—eannot present the picture of a pure and un- ——Iesus explaining by His Poly Spirit all the pan 
mixed community of saints. _ bles both of ereation and of lite. 

3. To the Jews, and to mere nominal Christians, Starke :—Qruesnel: The heart of man is oti 
this parable conveys the solemn truth that only part | own field. —Let us beware lest our heart cae 
ofthe soil which is sown bears frnit. Of course, any-. the way-side—ever open and acecss ble to the 5rkd 
thing like an arithmetical calculation of the “fourth and to the things of the world.—Those who rela 
part is out of the question; sul, it imples that the | themselves will wax worse and worse, 2 Tin. i. i& 
auiuber of God's people is small. —How is it that so many who go to the baw d 

God, and listen to His word, remain unacre)—Be 

ware of quenching the Spir it.—The ervat pidieed 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, the New Testament Chureh.— Cramer: Rest ost 
‘ that where God has His word preached, the éevi ail 

The kingdom of heaven under the ficure of the | not be far away (where Christ builds a church. he 
sower and the seed: 1, The sower; 2. the seeds 3. devil rears a chapel).—Nothing more dunguwi tan 
the manner of sowing; 4. the field; 5. the harvest. | want of stability: toalay professedly for Chex. 1 
—The hingdom of heaven is a sowing in hope on the | Merrow against Him !—Pre pire for tials the mea ew 
field of the world: 1. Dangers which encompass this | You give yourself whoily to the Lord (the cres an 
hope—bad soil, the fowls of the air, a burning sun, the crown are always combined ).—The word of vod 
thorns; %. certitude of this hope. Final destiny of ; WH never return void unto Him, Isa. Is. 1—ihe 
the soil, its husbandry, the secd, the sowing. —The | word of God not a dad letter, but living set 
various classes of gospel- hearers: 1. The four class- Lisco :—The paraljes serve at the same lime % 
es (all hearers); 2. the three classes (merely hear- | teveal and to conceal spiritual truth.—Ip the case! 
ers): 3. the two classes (those who merely hear and | genuine inquirers they reveal the truth to the eve of 
those who receive); 4. the one class (they who truly | faith, while they corceal it from the carnal, the st 
hear being those who also reecive).—The difference | sual, and the Ha ies ee arma eg of the par uit 
in the soil as accounting for the difference of result | in the text: 1, Those whese minds and hearts at 
from the sowing: 1. The difference in the soil: a, | dead; 2. oe who are light-minded and unsishic; 

Soil that is trodden down—the way-side (service of | 3. they who love the world, or who are unduised; 
sin): & light, stony ground (superticial enthusiasm, | 4. they i in whom none of these obstacles prevail 
outward appearances); ¢ ground from which the Gerlach :-—The parables are like the pillar of the 
thorns have not been removed (a divided heart, legal- | cloud and of fire, where darkness was presented (@ 
ism and worldliness); @. good ground which has un- | the Egyptians, but licht and brightness to the coved: 
dergone a threefold preparation (been turned up, been ; ant-people, Ex. xiv. 20, They resctuble the but 
broken down, and from which thorns and weeds have ; Which preserves the kernel feom the indolent, and 
been removed), 2. The difference of result: @. Searee- | for the carnest and the ditigent.—Erery gift of Ged 
lv has the seed been scattered when it is carried | requires personal appropriation, —Cure las precisely 
away by the enemy; 6 springing up too rapidly, it the same effeet on the heart as riches ; ane t0 
withers and passes away; c. the ears make their ap- | the things of earth keeps the poor as well as the ra 
pearance, but, alas! are empty ; d. the full ear bend- | from coming to Christ.—To hear, te understand, sré 
ing under its precions load.—ifference between mere , to bring forth fruit! 

appearance and reality in the kingdom of heaven: on Heabner :—'t is a matter of indifference #47 
the one hand, seed-corn exposed by the way-sidu— { We preach; the word of God sanctities the place.— 
too rapid vrowth of the stalk, and large but empty ; Let. us learn to discern a spiritual bearing apd Ul 
ears; on the other hand, the seed taking root and | port in the things that are visible —Teo be clwars, 3 
sprouting unseen, springing slowly, growing up, and | it were, lying by the way-side will at last cvnvert the 
the full car ripening.—How the seed “becomes identi- | heart into aa open highway, trodden down bs these 
fied with the svil on which it is sown; or, the his- | who pass by. —Lirds: a most apt fizure of evi 
tory of the word in our hearts as marking our own | thoughts, which ever thitter around the soul of Lad: 
history.—Glorious character of that harvest which | encd sinners and cateh away anything geod.—Let 
the Lord Himself desives, and with which He is | every one who is engaged in seattering the seed re 
* satisfied.”’—There may he difference in the quanu- member that an unscen enemy lieth in wait to mar 
ty of the return, and vet the whole ficld be good soil. | his work; accordingly, let us ever be on our watch, 
—Spiritnal fruit as it is matured ever forming new | and w arn our hearers of the dunger.—God is able to 
6piritual seed.—How the kingdom of heaven is being | soften even the hardest heart.—Stony ground: sentr 
completed bya continual alternation of seed-time and | mental religion (or dead orthodoxy); relizion atlect 
harvest.—“ He that hath ears to hear,” ete. ; or, the | ed and imitated for the time. —A straw-flaine is sova 
great importance of parables for the increase of our | burnt out.—Thorny ground: a divided licart. Lue 
spiritual knowledve.—Let us ever seck to apprehend | ther: These are they who serve two masters. But 
the meaning and lancuace of the signs of which God | bear in mind also that the good greund dues not 
makes use. “WwW hy the Lord speaks by parables. | yicid fruit of itself. Theirs are hearts in themselves 
Tae kingdom of heaven the one great mystery which empty, but whom asense of poverty bas sottened and 
coinprchends and sums up all other mysteries, —It | rendered susceptible. —They bring forth fruit wish 
is given us to understand the mysteries of the king- | patience (or rather, with perseveranee, Luke viii. 15. 
dom.—" Whosocver hath,” ete. The gitts which the ; —Blessed is he who daily sees and hears Ciavist ip 
Lord grants tay be intinitely increased and extend. | His word.—The patient waiting of the fathers for 
ed.—liow even the external senses seem to luse their) Christ should sti rus up to think what cause tor grit 
natural cupacities where the seul is dead to spiritual | itude we have who live in gospel tinies. — The west ae 
considerations, —The process of hardening as gradu.) the power of God unto salvation to every waiting 
aly growing into the tinal Judgment.—* Blessed are» longing soul—How young ministers are prone to - 
your eyes.’ —Dignity and responsibility of the Chris: | peer too much. —The power of divine greece amidst all 
tian in the world.—Low Jesus explains His parables. ; the obstacles which the world raises.—T be patience 
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which both ministers and hearers require. — The | heart of man.—Opposite effects of the preaching of 


- . preaching of the word of God the grand test of the | the word.—The right preparation of the heart. 


ry 
2 The Second, Third, and Fourth Parables, and Interpretation of the Second Parable, Cu, XIII. 24-48 


z4 Another parable put he forth unto them,’ saying, The kingdom of heaven is likened 
25 unto a man which [who] sowed? good seed in his field: But while men slept, his ene 
26 my came and sowed [over]* tares‘ among the wheat, and went his way. But wher 
27 the blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. Su 
the servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thon [thou not] 
28 sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath it tares?® He said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and 
29 gather them up? But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also 
30 the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest: and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into my barn. ' 
31 Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is like to 
32 a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field: Which indeed ig 
the least of all seeds: but when it is grown, it is the greatest. among herbs [greater 
than the herbs]," and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. 


33 Another parable spake he unto them; The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 
34 All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables; and without a parable 


35 spake he not [he spake nothing|® unto then: That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet,’ saying, I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things 
which have been kept secret from the foundation of the world. 

36 Then Jesus [he]’ sent the multitude away, and went into the house: and his dis- 

37 ciples came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field. He 
answered and said unto them,” 

38 He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man; The field is the world; the good 
seed [these, otroc] are the children of the kingdom; bnt the tares are the cluldren of 

39 the wicked one; The enemy that sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the end of 

40 the world; and the reapers are the” angels. As therefore the tares are gathered and 

41 burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end of this [the] world. The Son of man 
shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 

42 offend, and them which [that] do iniquity; And shall cast them into a [the] furnace of 

43 fire: tkere shall be wailing and gnasling of teeth. Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father, Who hath ears to hear, let lin 


hear. 


2 Ver. 24—[MapeOnnev, Me set or laid before them another parable ns a spiritual riddle, challenging the close attention 
ave solution of the hearers; comp. Mark iv. 84, €weAuey mayta, he solred all, viz., the parables, E. V.: he expounded 
ail things lo his diaciples.—P.38.| 

* Ver. &—B., M, X., al. oweipavrt. [So also Lachmann and Alford, following the Vatican Codex, ete. Tischendorf 
tg bly edition of 1859. reads oreipovri (xeminenti, instead of qué semtnarit), Perhaps he will ina new edition adopt 
the otber reading, since the Cod. Sinaiticus, as published by him in 1868, reads amipayr7i, » provincial (Egyptian?) spelling 
for oweiporTi, as the same Cod. frequently has ¢ for et, 6 g., poBioGe for poSecode in Matt. x. 28, 31.—P. 8.J . 

3 Ver. 25.—Cod. B., [alse Cod. Sinait.), Lachmann, Tischendorf: é étmeipey to Esmepe. [Valg.: euperseminavit: 
Bhemi-~h Vers.: orersowed; Lange: adele duruuf; sowed over the firat seed,—P, 8.) 

@ Ver, %.—[Zt Cavia (probably a Hebrew word), 4 e, darnels lolium temulentum,; Germ.: Lolch, Tollkorn 
Frenne: frrove, so called to indicate the vertigo whieh it eanses when eaten in bread. See the Exeg. Notes. But tares 
fa more fopuar, as the German Unkrarut in Luther's version is better understood than Lolek or TollKornm. Henee the 
proprict) ofa change in this case might be questioned, IT would prefer the term bastard wheat.—P. 8.) 

® Wer. 27.—[(Conanxt: “The form in the Common Vers'on: didet not thou, vives a false emphasis; for, in the Greek, 
the negative serd qualities the verb, and not its subject."—P. 38.] 

® Wer. 27.--The ancient testiniony is decidedly avainst the article in + & CCavta, [Lance misplaces tl:i8 note to ver 
96, wiocre the critical authorities have the article. The Engl. Vers. is right in both cases.—-P. 3. 

2 Ver. $2.—(in Gr: pet(oy Tav Aaxavey; Lange: groeser als die (andern) Av duler (alle andern Gartengewichse) 
( a, larecr than any berb.—P. S.] 
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9 Ver 31.—B., C.. M.. [Cod. Sinait.J], Lachmann, Tischendorf read at dé» [instead of ot «}. 
9 Ver, 35.—The addition: Jeoioh, is false in fact and on critical grounds [Comp. the critical note in Tisehendoef’ 


large edition in foc. vol. fp. S—P. 8.) 


10 Ver. 236.—O ‘Inoous in an explanatory addition not fonnd in the oldest MSS. 
3) Ver. 87.—Lit.: He anstcering said; avTots (to them) is omitted in the eritical editions 


12 Ver, 39,-- Angels, without the article which is omitted in the Greek: ayyeAot e1ow.—P, 8.) 


13 Ver. 4.—Lachmannp, Tisehenaorf, following B., C., D., 


al.. read siinply Tov atwros [omitting TovTov. Alford, how. 


ever, retains it against the decided weizht of authorities, including Cod. sinalt.—P. 8.) 


14 Ver, 43.—( Shine forth, €« AauWovaw, which is more 
t 7 ’ 


than Aa.whour, effulgel-unt (not simply: Arlgelrent oe ‘be 


Latin Vulg. translates), herromtrahdcu, aud signities the sudden bureting forth of the inbereut glory of the riglees 


Comp. Dan. sii. 3, aud Meyer ia lo.—P. 3.) 


——_ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 24. The kingdom of heaven is likened, 
or made like, d@u0:667y.—A delineation of the 
trials to which the kingdom of heaven was exposed 
from its first introduction into the world, and un- 
avoidable connection with it. Hence the sower, who 
is the chief figure in the parable, cannot prevent the 
enemy from sowing tares among the wheat. The 
same expression is also used, ch. xviil, 23. The rep- 
resentation of the kingdom of heaven by “a certain 
man” recurs again in ver. £5, and in xx. 1. It is an 
entire mistake to interpret the passage as unplying 
that the kingdum of heaven was “ at the time not yet 
founded.” 

Ver. 25. While men slept ;—7.¢., at night, when 
evil-disposed persons would try to injure the property 
of thelr neighbors. Hence, ie application of this 
clause to the neghvence of Christian teachers, who 
Were appointed to watch and guard the fieid (Chry- 
sostum, Aucustine), is incorreet.* Still less does it 
refer to the sleep of sin (Calovius) Noris it, on the 
other hand, merely a rhetorical fizure Cane It 
alludes to the weakness of men, through which the 
enemy succeeds in mixing up errors with saving truth, 
Without this being perceived. Or perhaps it may de- 
pote, that professors of religion too frequently seck 
exclusively their personal comfort, without: seriously 
reflecting upon, or being zealous for, the truth of the 
ductrincs propounded, 

Ver. 25. ‘Tares (lit. : aang: weed grow- 
‘ng among wheat, CiCaviov, lolnon lemrulentum, 
turnel, The only species of grass which in Eastern 
countries springs up wild among oats or wheat (Virg. : 
“Gugeliz lodwum,” Georg. i. 164). At the first it looks 
like wheat, but its fruit is black, not yellow, and its 
effects are intoxicating and otherwise detrimental. 
It allowed to grow till the harvest, it is extremely 
difficult to separate it from the wheat; and, accord- 
inely, it happens not untrequently that it becomes 
nixed up with the Hour, The Tatmudists regarded 
it us a degenerate wheat. See the Art. in the En- 
evels, [St. Jerome, who resided long in Palestine, 
speaks i doc. of the striking similitude between (ri- 
Gown and zizania, wheat, and bastard wheat. Dr. 
Hackett ((astrations of Scriplure, p. 1380) collected 
sume specimens of this deceitful weed, and found, on 
showing them to friends, that they Invariably mistook 
them tor sume species of grain, such as wheat or bar- 

, 
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* fit should be observed that the Saviour says: “while 
men slept pot: “white fae men (belonging to the owner 
of the theld), or the acreants slept. and thai. in the exposi- 
tion of the parable, He brings bo charie of negligence against 
hem, although there is, alas always more or less of it ip all 
ves snd branches of toe church. ‘Trencirs * The phrase is 
equivalent to cat night, and must not be further ured Glob 
xXNDL LO, Markiv. 27). This enetny seized his opportuni 
ty. Whes all eves were closed in sleep, and Wrought the ses 
eret nis aie! upon which he was imtent, and basing wrougit 
fe utdeteo med, withdrew.” Sy alsu Alford.—P. 3.) 


a 
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ey. Hence the rabbinical name, bastard (i. e, bar 
ard wheat).—P., §. 

[The sowing of tares among wheat is a kind of 
Injury frequently practised to this day in the Ea 
from malice and revenge. Roberts (2idlreal Tatra 
tions, p. 541, as quoted by Trench) relates of India* 
“See that lurking villain watching for the time when 
his neighbor shall plough his ficld; he carefully 
marks the period when the work has been finished, 
and goes in the nicht following, and casts in what 
the natives call pandinclly, i.e. pig-paddy; this, be 
ing of rapid growth, springs up before the good seed, 
and setters itself betore the other can be reaped, so 
that the poor owner of the field will be for years be 
fore he can get rid of the troublesome weed.” Trench 
(Notes on the Parables, p. 83, 9th Lond. ed.) re 
lates a similar trick of malice from Ireland, where be 
knew an outgoing tenant, who, In spite of his ejection, 
sowed wild oats in the fields of the proprietor, which 
ripened and seeded themselves before the crops, so 
that it became next to impossible to vet rid of them. 
Dr. Alford, too, 2m /oe., 4th ed., mentions that a field be 
longing to bim in Leicestershire, England, was matici 
ously sown with charluck, and that heavy damages 
were obtained by the tenant against the offender, 
—P.S.]} 

And went his way.—The devil or his emis- 
saries sow the seed and go their way; these who af- 
terward hold the errors which they have sown, enter- 
tertaining them ratherin consequence of their natural 
darkness and folly than of set hostile purpose, 
[Trench: “The mischief done, the enemy ‘awent dea 
way, and thus the work did not evidently and at 
once appear to be his. How often in the Church the 
beginnings of evil have been searcely discernible 5 
how often has that which bore the worst truit ia 
the end, appeared at first like a higher form of 
good | "—P. &. ] 

Ver. 26. Then appeared the tares also ;— 
7. ¢. it became then possible to distinzuish them, 
The most fascinating error is seen in its true ebaraw 
ter whenever Its poisonous fruit appears, 

Ver. 29, Lest ye root up also the wheat.— 
Gerlach: “Our Lord allows both to grow together, 
not because His servants might be apt to mistake the 
tares for the wheat,—which would seareely be the 
case if they knew anything of the matter, and which, 
at all events, would not apply to the reapers (wer. 
30),—but because, however different the plants i 
themselves, their roots are so closcly intertwincd in 
the earth.” This remark is very important: bua 
gome other elements must also be taken into account, 
such as the excitement and haste of these servanig—— 
they are not angels, as the reapers sp ken of in ver, 
30; and, lastly, that the diflerence between wh aat 
and tures is not so distinet as at the time of the bam 
vest.—The same commentator refers this rere ex 
clusively to excesses of ecclesiasuical discipline, Sag 
the purpose of excluding all unbelievers aud hy 
crites, and constituting a perfectly pure Chureh, 
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denies all allusion to the punishment of death for 
aeresy, since the Lord spoke of the Church, and not 
of the secular power. But the Church here alluded 
to is the Church in the world, and tainted more or 
less with secularism. 

Ver. 30. In the time of the harvest, ¢v xaip¢, 
ete.—At the right and proper time, and hence in the 
time of the harvest. 

Ver. 31. A grain of mustard-seed.—The mus- 
tard-plant, 7b givawe (sinapis orientalis, in Chaldee 
ta-m),—a shrub bearing pods, which grows wild,* 
but in Eastern countries and in the south of Europe 
is cultivated for its seed. Three kinds of mustard 
were known, the black and the white being most in 
repute. The Jews grew mustard in their gardens. 
Its round seed-corns (4-6 in a pod) were proverbial- 
ly characterized by them as the smallest thing (Bux- 
tort, Lez. Talm. 822); “which, indeed, holds true 
so far as the various kinds of seed-corn used in Jew- 
ish husbandry are concerned, though scientific botany 
knows still smaller seeds” (Winer). In hot climes 
the mustard-plant sometimes springs up to the di- 
mensions of a small tree. Meyer and Royle refer the 
expression to the mustard-free called Salvadora Per 
sica. (Comp. Winer, and Ewald, Juhrbiicher for 
1849, p. 32.) But this view is manifestly inapt, as 
it would destroy not only the popular character, but 
also the point of the parable. We cannot believe 
that the Lord would introduce a tree growing in Per- 
Bia into a picture drawn from common life in Judea.+ 
Besides, nobody would deem it strange that a tree 
should grow up to its proper dimensions ; but that the 
stuall shrub which had sprung from the least of all 
seeds should spread into a tree, and that the birds of 
the air should seek a lodyment in its branches, might 
well form ground of surprise, and serve as the busis 
of this parable. Heubner: Think of the mustard- 
seed of Eustern countries, not that of Europe, 
which grows to the height of from nine to fitteen 
yards, 

Which a man [hanlling it] took; AaBav.— 
Mever: “ Circumstantiality and pictorialness of de- 
tail.” In our opinion, it alludes to the fact, that a 
man was obliged cautiously and carefully to take up 
the seed, lest he should lose hold of it. So small as 
searcely to admit of being harftdled. 

Ver, 32. Lodge in the branches thereof.— 
Not merely, nestle omseek shelter, but lodge and re- 
Main, catavKynvovy. 

Ver. 33. Unto leaven; (/%.—Referring to 
the unperceived power and efficacy of the gospel, 
pervading, transforming, and renewing the mind, 
heart, aud life. Starke: “The term deaven is used 
in other passages (xvi. 11; 1 Cor. v. 6, 7) in the 
sense of evil. Accordingly, some commentators un- 
derstand it as also referring in this parable to the 
esrruptions which have crept into the Church, and 
altinately perverted it; and the woman as alluding 
to the Papacy and the Romish clergy (Rev. ii. 20; 
xvii. 1), who, with their leaven of false doctrine, have 
leavened the three estates of Christendom (the three 
measures of meal). However, the gospel may alsy, 
im many respects, be likened unto leaven; as, for ex- 


® (And toa very considerable size. in the fertile soil of 
Pale-tine. as Ligh as the horses’ heads. —P. 3.) 

4 beat the salvadora Persiea was also found by Irby and 
Moancles on oor near the peninsula of the Dead Sea, See 
Biv le io Journal of Sacred Lit, 14a p. 271, and Robinsen, 
Dict sab owark. But ifthe mustard-Gree had been intend. 
ed. it would hardly have been numbered among the herbs, 


a@xyara, ver. 32, which grow in the ewilen.—P. S.J 
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ample, with reference to its pervading influence (Heb. 
iv. 12), to its rapid spread (Luke xii. 40), to ita rene 
dering the bread palatable and wholesome, etc. Ac 
cording to Macarius, the parable before us alludes to 
both these elements ” (the leaven of original sin, and 
its counter-agent, the leaven of grace and salvation).— 
Rieger (Betracht, ber d. N. 7. i.) better: “In other 
passages of Scripture the term /eaven is used as a 
figure of insidious and fatal corruption, finding its way 
into the Church. But manifestly this cannot be the 
case in the present iastance. The pyssage does not 
read: The kingdom of heaven is like unto three 
measures of meal, with which leaven became mixed 
up; but, The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven 
—showing that the leaven, which in itself is not nox- 
ious and evil, but, on the contrary, highly useful and 
wholesome, serves here as a figure of the secret but 
all-pervading and subduing power of the gospel. In 
point of fuct, the same idea recurs in Heb. iv. 2, 
where we read of the word being mized with faith in 
them that hear it.” To these remarks we add: 1. 
It were contrary to the rules of. hermeneutics to treat 
an allegorical fiqure like a dogmatic statement, Thua 
in different passages the lion is used as a figure of 
Satan, but also of Christ; the serpent as a figure of 
the enemy, but also of the wisdom needful to the 
Apostles ; birds as a figure of believing trustfulness, 
but also of the devil catching away the word. 2. All 
the parables in this section bear upon the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven. Hence, if Starke’s 
supposition were correct, the parable under consid- 
eration would be quite out of its place in this con- 
text. 3. It is impossible to conceive that the king- 
doin of heaven could be leavened by evil as by a 
power stronger than itself, and thus be hopeless 
ly destroved. 4. Leaven may indeed be employed as 
a figure of sin and evil in the sense of being stronger 
than individual Christians, when left in their own 
strenzth to combat with error, ete. (xvi. 6; 1 Cor. 
v. 6, 7), but not in that of being more powerful than 
the kingdom of heaven, 5. Leaven as such is no- 
where in the Bible a figure of evil, but a neutral fig- 
ure of an all-pervading, contagious power. Mark 
also Lev. xxiii. 17: “They shall be baken with 
leaven ; they are the first-fruits unto the Lord.” 
Three measures.—Zd7ov, “NXT, a hollow 


measure used for dry substances; according to Jose 
phus, equal to 14 Roman measures. , The expression, 
three measures, is not accidental, but intended to 
denote the large quantity which the leaven has to 
pervade, Three is the symbolical number for spirit- 
ual things. The Spirit of Christ pervades and trans- 
forms our spirits in an unseen and spiritual manner, 
“The Fathers interpreted the number three allevori- 
cally.” Theod. of Mopsuest. referred it to the Jews, 
the Samaritans, and the Greeks.* | This, however, is, 
strictly spenking, not an ailezorical interpretation ; 
comp. Acts i. 8. Olshausen approves of a reference 
of the number three to the sanctification of the three 
powers of human nature [body, soul, and spirit} by 
the gospel. Similarly it might be applied to the 
three grand forins in our Christian world—individ. 
uals (catechumens), Church and State, and the physi- 
eal Cosmos. The main point, however, is to remem. 
ber that the whole domain of mind, beart, and _ life, 
in all their bearings, is to be pervaded and transtorm- 
ed by the Spirit of God. 

Ver. 34. He spake nothing (ov3¢v) unto 
them 3;—i. ¢., to the people concerning the kingdom 

* (Augustin, and quite recently Siler, refor it to the 
three sons of Nval.—D’. 3.] 
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of heaven, especially at that particular period. Hence 
also the use of the imperfect. Meyer. . 

Ver. 35. By the prophet.—<A free quotation 
of Ps. Ixxvili. 2. Mever reminds us that in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30 Asaph is desiynated a “seer,” or prophet. 

Ver. 38. The good seed are the children of 
the kingdom; but the tares are the children 
of the wicked one.—Fritzsche: friqes ex seimine 
enate, As in the explanation of the first parable, so 
here also the seed is identitied with the souls in which 
it was sown. Pur life becomes identified with the 
spiritual seed, and principles assume, so to speak, a 
bodily shape in individuals. Such a concrete mode 
of presenting this truth is all the more suitable in this 
place, since our Lord is turther developing and ap- 
piving this parable-—The children of the wicked (lit- 
erally here the tares) are sown by the wicked—of 
course, in a moral sense, not according to the sub- 
Fiance of their human nature, just as the sons of the 
kingdom are specifically “the seed ” sown bv the Sa- 
viour in the moral and religious sense. These men 
have become what they are by the principles which 
they have embraced. This appears from the expres- 
sion in ver. 41: “They shall gather out of His king- 
dom wavta Ta oKkadvbada wai Tovs Fot- 
ovvras thy avoulav.” Theascundala are offen- 
ces in respect of doctrine, heresies, and seductive 
principles; the axomists are those who represent or 
embrace these principles (among whom Christ also 
included the representatives of Jewish traditionalism), 

Ver. 40. At the end of the world, or rather, 
of this HHon.—2 Esra vii. 43: Dies pudicii erat fines 
temporis hujus et initinm temporis future tnmortali- 
tutis, in quo transivit corruptela, 

Ver. 41. Out of His kingdom,—clearly show- 
ing that the wuvy7réAeca must be regarded as an 
interval of time, and hence indicating that there is a 
period intervening between the reappearing of Christ 
and the first resurrection connected with it, and the 
last resurrection, or that transformation of the pres- 


ent on, which marks the close of the final judg- 


ment; Rev. xx., compared with 1 Cor. xv. 23. Mevy- 
er:~“ The separation of which the Lord speaks, is 
that of the good and the evil (individuals), and only 
thereby a separation of good and evil (things).” But 
n the text the oxavdada are mentioned before 
the rorovyvres, who are here identified with these 

«dvdada. Similarly also the righteous are identified 
vith that heaveily brightness which now shines forth 
in them. 

Ver. 42. A furnace of fire.—Not Sheol, or 

Hades, but Geheana, or Hell, Rev. xx. 15; Matt. xxv. 

1; the place of punishment and on of those who 
are subject to the second death. [Trexcu: Fearful 
words indeed! and the image, if it be an image, bor- 
rowed from the most dreadtul and painful form of 
death in use among men. David, alas! made the 
children of Ammon taste the dreadfulness of it. It 
wag in use among the Chaldeans, Jer, xxix, 22; Dan. 
iii. 6. Antiochus resorted to it in the time of the 
Maccabees, 2 Mace. vii.; 1 Cor. xiii, 3. In modern 
Paes, Chardin makes mention of penal furnaces in 
Peasia.—P, 8, 

Ver. 43. Then shall the righteous shine forth, 

éxAauwpovortv.— Then the brighmess of their 
8ego shall visibly break forth; Dan. xii, 3 ; Rom. vill. ; 
aod other passages. 
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6 
—The basis of this parable is the natural tendency 
of the ground to produce noxious weeds, thorns, and 
bricrs, or to degenerate. Hence the parable is in 
tended to represent the obstacles with which the 
kingdom of heaven mects, and which it has to over- 
come. As in the natural earth tares and weeds rap 
idly spread, till they threaten to destroy the precious 
grain, so the seed of natural corruption in the heart 
and life threatens to choke that of the kingdom of 
heaven. The parable embodies three leading ideas 
In opposition to the heavenly sower we see His ad 
versary situilarly employed ; by the side of the good 
seed which Christ seatters we have that of the tares 
and the weeds of the devil ; while the noxious plants, 
as they spring up, threaten to choke or to spoil the 
precious fruit. In other words, the kingdom of God 
ig opposed by another kingdom--that of conscious 
malice, of which Satan, the adversary of Christ, is 
the bead. His seed are the cxavéada, or spiritually 
scduetive principles, here represented by the tares, 
which look like the wheat, just as heresies resemble 
the truth. This sced he scatters at night; i. ¢, the 
enterprise, dictated by the malice of the enemy, suc- 
eveds through the weakness and folly of man. Pro- 
tected by the darkness of night, the noxious weed, 
seattered all through the wheat, springs up, and, re- 
sembling the good fruit, grows up luxuriantly, ull it 
threatens to choke the wheat, or to spoil it by for- 
eign and dangerous admixture. In passing, we have 
already hinted that the picture of men sleeping may 
refer to the contrast between the religious comforts 
and enjoyments indulged in by the Church, and the 
watchtulness of schools on behalf of purity of doctrine, 
2. Movement on the part of tie servants.—This 
constitutes the second great feature of the parable. 
Their proposals arose partly from indignation against 
the enemy, partly from an impaticut zeal for outward 
appearance of purity—from pride in the field, and 
partly trom apprehension for the good secd. They 
were desirous of removing the tares. The Lord pro 
hibited it, lest they should also root up the wheat. 
These considerations have been matter of the atmost 
importance in the history of the Church of Christ. 
It is well known that Novatianism on the one hand, 
and the papal hierarchy on the other, have address- 
ed themselves to this work of uprooting, det pite the 
prohibition of the Lord, and that the Romish Church 
has at last ended by condemning to the (ames only 
the best wheat. But from this passage we learn that, 
wecording to the oslinance of the Lord, the Old Tes- 
tament punishment denounced upon tJse prophets 
and blasphemers does not apply to the New econo- 
my.* It is contrary to the mind and will of Christ 
to pronounce a ban, in the sense of neLouncing final 
judgment upon men, by way of removing them and 
their errors trom the Church, This toleration must 
not, however, be regarded as implying that evil 
and sin are to escape all punishmeut in the Church : 
it only implies that we are to renember and strietly 
to observe the distinction between the sowing and 
the reaping time. But within the limits here indi- 


* (The medicval divines who defended the capital pun- 
ishment of heretics, found a loophele in the worde: Jes! ye 
root up abo the wheat with them} trom which they inferred 
that the prohibition Was binding only conditionaliu, Bur 
unfortunately for this inference, the Saviour continues: Let 
both grow together until the harvest, and makes po excep. 
thons at all, On the other hand, however, this passage must 
not be abused and misunderstood so as to sanction the Ervts 
tian latitudinurianism: and to undermine discip.ine which is 
elscWhere solemnly enjoined by Christ and the aposties, and 
ix indispensable tur the sp iiritual prosperity of the Chuica.~ 
TP. 3.3 
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eated, it is our duty to correct all current mistakes, | own accord bore witness to this doctrine (comp. Matt 


James v. 19; to refute every error and heresy, 1 fin. 
iv. 1-6; and either to remove from the Church auti- 
christian doctrine and practical offences, with all wno 
are chargeable therewith, or else to induce such per- 
aons to leave the Church by refusing to own and uce- 
knowledge them, Matt. xviii, 15; 1 Cor. v.; 2 John 
ver. 10. 

But all these arrangements are only intended by 
way of discipline during the course of the develop- 
ment of the New Testament economy—in hope, not 
*34 punitive economy of judgment. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that they bear no reference what- 
ever to the civil administration of justice (Rom. xiii. 
4). 

{ Dr. Lange might also have referred to the famous 
Donatist controversy in the African Church during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, whose chief exegetical 
battleground was this parable of the tares. The 
Catholes, represcoted by St. Augustine, claimed the 
whole parable, and especially the warning in vers. 
29 and 30), against the disciplinarian rigorism and ec- 
clesiastical purism of the Donatists 5 while the Donat- 
ists tried to escape the force of the parante by insist- 
ing tnat the field here spoken of is not the ‘Chureh, 
but the orld, ver. 38. The parable, they said, has 
no bearing on our controversy, which is not whether 
unzodly men should be endured in the world (which 
we all allow), but whether they should be tolerated 
tn the Church (which we deny). The Catholics re- 
plied that the mixture of good and bad men ia the 
world is beyond dispute and known to all; that the 
Saviour speaks here of the kingdom of heaven, or the 
Chureh which is catholic and intended to spread over 
the whole world. Trench speaks at length on this 
important disciplinarian controversy in his -Vo/es, p. 
$4 sqy., and defends throughout the Augustinian view 
(as does Wordsworth); but there was an element of 
truth in the puritanic zeal of the Donatists and kind- 
red sects in their protest against a latitudiuarian, 
secularized atatechurchism. Comp. the forthcom- 
ing second volume of my History of Ancient Chris 
tianit 1, ch. vi. $3 69-71.—P. 8. ] 

3. Until the harvest,—A final and complete sep- 
aration shall certainly be made, But it requires the 
beavenly clearness, purity, calmness, and decidedness 
of ancels properly to acco:aplish this process. — 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth.” This shining 
forth is brougat about by the deliverance of the 
“Spurch froin the burden of its former connection 
vita evil, by its complete redemption (Luke xxi. 23), 
and by the change and entire transformation now 
taking place in evervthing around,—thus combining 
at the same time inward blessedness with outward, 
glorious manifestation of spiritual life, in all its ful- 
hess and perfectness, 

4. The enemy that sowed them is the devil.—This 
passage has rightly been adduced as one of the strong- 
eat proofs that Christ propounded the doctrine con- 
cerning the devil as of His own revelation, and not 
from accommodation to popular prejudices. For, (1) 
Qur Lord speaks of the devil not in the parable, but 
in His explanation of its figurative meaning, w hich, 

“of courge, must be taken in its literal and proper 
sense ; (2) He speaks of him not in presence of the 
people, but within the circle of Lis intimate disci- 
ples; (5) He refers to the devil as the personal 
founder and centre of the kingdom of darkness, and 
@= Opposed to the person of the Son of Man, the cen- 
tre an] fuunder of the kingdom of light. Other pas- 
gages sbow that, on many occasivns, Jesus of His 


| 
: 
| 


iv.; John viii, 44, ete.). 

[Trexcu, Notes, p. 89: “ We behold Satan here, 
not as he works bev ond the limits of the Church, do 
eciving the world, but in his far deeper. skill ‘and 
malisnity, as he at once milaics and counterwer ks the 
work of Christ: in the words of Chrysostom: ‘afte 
the prophets, the false prophets; after the Aposties, 
the false apostles; after Christ, Antichrist.” Mest 
worthy of notice is the plainness with which the dee. 
trine concerning Satan and his agency, his active 
hostility to the blessedness of Inan, of w hich there is 
so little in the Old Testament, comes out in the New: 
as in the last parable, and again in this. <As the 
lights become brighter, the shadows become deeper 3 
not til the mighty power of good had been revealed, 
were we suttered to know how mighty was the power 
of evil; and even here it is in each case only to the 
innerinost circles of disciples that the explanation 
concerning Satan is given.” BENGEL (Giwm. on 
Eph. vi. 12) makes a similar remark: “ Quo apertins 
geisque Ser ipiure liber de economia et gloria Christi 
agit, eo apertius rursum de regno contrario tencbra- 
ruin.”—P, 8.] 

5. The furnace of fire, into which the wicked arn 
to be cast at the manifestation of the new Lon, iv 
probably intended as a counterpart to the tiery fur 
nace to which, during the best period of the old .Eon, 
the faithful had so often been consigned (Dan iii ) 
If trom the one furnace a hymn of praise and than} + 
giving rose to heaven, from the other resounds ‘ie 
Wailing of anguish and pain, and the gnashing of 
teeth in rage and malice; comp. Rev, ix. 2. The 
fiery torments which the righteous underwen’ a/rord- 


ed a view of heaven as in and among nich, tnose 
which the wicked endure bring out the inwa.d_ hell 


existing in the bosom of humanity, Simbarly the 
“outer darkness,” where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth (viii. 12, ete.), forms an antithesis 
to the sacred darkness in which Jchovah dwelleth, 
Ix. xx. 21, amidst the praises of Israel, Ps. xvii. 3; 
and to the darkness of trials and sorrows which the 
Lord lightens up, Isa Iviii. 10, All these contrasts 
point to the fact, that it is the wicked who make hell 
what it is, The auéos da fé of the Middle Ages were 
only a horrible caricature and anticipation of that 
ficry judgment 

G. Dhen the righteous shall shine forth as the sun, 
With the separation at the judgment, the Christian 
life, subjectively and objectively considered, eppears 
in its full heavenly glory, [Trexcu: “As jore was 
the element of the dark and cruel kingdom of hell, 
so is Ught of the pure heavenly kingdom. Then, 
when the dark, hindering element has been removed, 
shall this element of light, which was before strug- 
cling with and obstructed by it, come forth in its full 
brightness. Col. iii, 4; Rom. viii, 18; Prov. xxv. 4, 
5. A glory shall be revealed in the saints; not mere- 
ly brought ¢o them and added from without; but 
rather a glory which they before had, but which did 
not before evidently appear, shall burst forth and 
show itself openly, as ouce in the days of His flesh, 
at the moment of transfiguration, did the hidden 
vlory of our Lord. That shall be the day of ‘ the man: 
itestation of the sons of God. "—P. 8. | 

7. Tre Grain or Meustarp-step.—The first two 
parables were intended (just as Mark iv. 26-24) to 
delineate the suecession of events in the development 
of the kingdom of heaven; that of the grain of mus 
tard-seed bears reference principaily to its extensios 
in space, not in time, while at the same time it do 
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picts the conquering power of the gospel. At first 
itseems as if the hostile principle had new wholly cis. - 
appeared. The grain of mustard-seed—so small and | 
despised in the outward appearance of Him who bore | 
the form of a servant, or rather, in that of His disci’ 
ples—shoots up, and the smallest of seeds grows into 
a high bush, so as even to resemble a tree. But in 
consequence of this very growth, the birds of the air 
mistake the bush for a tree, and seek to make a lodg- 
ment in its branches. This was verified in the ecclesi- 
astical establishment which Constantine founded, 
the medieval Church, and indcee applies to the visi. 
ble Church generally. Not only sweet songsters, but 
even birds of prey, seek to build their nests on this 
heavenly tree. 
{Aurorn: “This parable, like most others re- 
specting the kingdom of God, has a double reference 
—general and individual, (1) In the general sense, 
the insigniticant beginnings of the kingdom are set 
forth: the little babe cast in the manger at Bethle- 
hem; the Man of sorrows with no place to lav His 
head ; the crucified One; or again the hundred and 
twenty names who were the seed of the Church after 
the Lord had ascended ; then we have the Kingdom 
of God waxing onward and spreading its branches 
here and there, and different nations coming into it. 
‘He must increase,’ said the great Forerunner. We 
must beware, however, of imagining that the owfrard 
Church-form i is this kingdom, It has rather reversed 
the parable, and is the worldly power waxed to a 
great tree, and the Churches taking refuge under the 
shadow of it. It may be, where not corrupted by 
error and superstition, subservient to the growth of 
the heavenly plant: but is not itself that plant. It 
is ut best no more than (to change the figure) the 
scaffolding to aid the building, not the building itself. 
(2) The tadividual application of the parable points 
to the small beginnings of divine grace; a word, a 
thought, a passing sentence, may prove to be the lit. 
tle sced which ev entually fills and shadows the whole 
heart and being, and calls ‘all thoughts, all passions, 
all delizhts,’ to come and shelter under it.”—P. S.] 
8. THe Leaven.—Heubner: “ If the former para- 
ble presents the extensive power of Christianity, this 
exhibits its afensive, dynainte force.” Sce also the 
list furnished by that author (p. 199) of works on 
the effects of Christianity, and the works of writers 
on Apologetics, Missions, ete. The woman is an apt 
fixsure of the Church.* Leaven, a substance Aindred 
and yet quite opposed to meal,—having the power 
of transforming and preserving it, and of converting 
It Into bread, thus representing the divine in its rela- 
tion to, and influence upon, our natural life. One of 
the main points in the parable is the “ hiding,” or 
the mixing of the leaven in the three measunms of 
meal. Thi: refers to the great visible Church,+ in 
which the living gospel seems, as it were, hidden and 
lost. It appears as if the gospel were cngulted in the 


po 


* (Bo already St. AmBRosE (Futpoa. in Luc, citi). TRENCH 
(Notes. p Ue Dy) remarks: “In and through the Church tue 
Bpinits werk proceeds: only as the Spicit dwells in’ the 
Chureb (Rev, xxi, 17) is that ab e to mingle a nobler element 
fi the mass of humanity, io the world” 2. The woman 
fook the leaven trom elsewhere to mingle it with the luinp: 

anideven such is the gospel, a kingdom not of this world, 
net the untelting of any powers which already existed 
therein, a kingeom not rising, as the secular kingdoms, * out 
of the earth’ (Dan. vil 17), bat a new power brought into | 
the world from above; n ta philosophy, but a Revelation.” | 
e Pos 

t i ange calls ft Welthirche, by whieh he does not mean | 
ettb-rthe chureh secolarized nor the various established or 
ope a but the large body of nominal Chriptendum. | 
-_- 


world; but under the regenerating power of Chris 
tianity it will at last be seen that the whole world 
shall be included in the Church. Here, then, 
the transformation of human nature, of society, of 
institutions, of customs, in short, of the whole Cosmoa 
—or the gradual “reveneration ” (Matt. xix. 2&p-— 
forms the principal point in view.* But this Chris 
tianization of the whole world is not incompatible 
with the development of Antichrist in the world, nor 
with the unbelief and the hardening of individual sin. 
ners. Nav, this very dedication of life aa a whale, in 
consequenee of which the Church will at last possess 
and claim everything, only becomes a judgment, un- 
less it be made ours by personal regeneration, just ag 
unbelief: transforms the most glorious truths into 
the most awful and the most dangerous errors, 2 
Thess, i. 

[ALrorp: “The two parables are intimately re- 
lated. Zhat was of the inherend, self-developing power 
of the kingdom of heaven as a seed containing in it- 
self the principle of expansion ; (his, of the porrer 
which it posscsses of penetrating anid assimilating @ 
Joreign mass, till all be taken up into it. And ‘the 
comparison is not only to the power but to the effect 
of leaven also, which has its good as well as its bad 
side, and for that good is used: viz.,to make whole 
some and fit for use that which would otherwise be 
heavy and insalubrious. Another striking point of 
comparison is in the fact that leaven, as used ordi- 
narily, is a piece of the leavened loaf put amongst the 
new dough—(7d (uuwbey Arak Cvun yiverat Te Aowxg@™ 
mad. Chrys. Hom. xlvi. p. 484 a}—just as the 
kingdom of heaven {s the renewal of humanity by the 
righteous Man Christ Jesus.—The parable, ike the 
last, has its general and its individual application : 
(1) In the penetrating of the whole mass of humanity, 
by degrees, by the influence of the Spirit of God, so 
strikingly witnessed in the earlier ages by the drop- 
ping of heathen customs and worship ;—in modern 
times more gradually and seerctly advancing, but 
still to be plainly seen in the various abandoninenta 
of criminal and unholy practices (as e. g. in our own 
time of slavery and duelling, and the increasinyz ab- 
horrence of war among Christian men), and without 
doubt in the end to be signally and universally mani- 
tested. But this effect again is not to be traced in 
the establishment or history of so-called Churches, 
but in the hidden advancement, without observation, 
of that deep leavening pewer which works irrespect- 
ive of human forms and systems, (2) In the trans- 
forming power of the ‘new leaven’ on the twhole be 
ing of “individuals, ‘In fact the Parable does noth- 
ing less than set forth to us the mystery of regenera- 
tion, both in its first act, which can be but cuce, ag 
the leaven is but once hidden ; and also in the con- 
sequent (subsequent ¥) renewal by the Holy Spirit, 
which, a8 the ulterior working of the leaven, 13 con- 
tinual and progressive.’ (Trench, p. 97.) Some have 
contended for this as the sole application of the par. 
able; but not, I think, rightly—aAs to whether the 
yurn has any especial meaning (though I am more 


* (Dr. Treneu (p. 16) aptly illustrates this ferture of the 
arable from the early histery of Christianity, whose worke 
ing below the surface of society was long hidden Irom the 
view of the heathen writers and yet wenton with irresisté- 
ble foree until the whole Ronin world was leavened bx iG 
And yet the erternal conversion of the empire wis em a 
part of the work, Besides this, there was the erndication of 
innumerable heathen opinions, practices, and cue terms whicky 
had entwined their fibres rennd the very heart of soctete 
This work was never thoroughly accomplisied ull the 
whole structnre of Roman society Went te pieces, and thse 
new Teulvnic elvilization Was erected of its ruins—-L’. db. 


aM, «ret ey ee er oe 
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and more convinced that such considerations are not 
always to be passed by as nugatory), it will hardly be 
of much consequence here to inquire, seeing that 
yuvaixes aitowoiol would be everywhere a matter of 
course.” —P, 8. 

9. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet (not as a verbal, but as a typical prophe 
svy).—Asaph was a seer, and the Psalm here quoted 
Was proplietic, tracing in a series of historical pic- 
teres the disobedience and the hardening of Israel, 
the divine judgments, and the subsequent compassion 
and merey ot God. This prophecy was fulfilled in 
the para!iles of Christ, so far as concerned both their 
form and their matter. In reference to their form, 
Christ unfolled in thei all the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God; in reference to their matter, the first 
parables bear chiefly on the hardening of the people, 
while the subsequent parables exhibit His infinite 
and glorious compassion. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


A. Tre ParaBie or THe Tares, Matt. xiii, 24— 
80, and interpretation of the same in vers. 36—43.— 
The tares among the wheat in the field of Christ: 1. 
What is their character? (outwardly they resemble 
the wheat, but in reality they are quite different and 
opposed.) 2. How did they come among the wheat ? 
(through the malice of the devil and the weakness of 
man.) 3. What are the dangers accruing from their 
prescace ? (they injure the wheat by robbing it of its 
beauty and strength; and, indirectly, through the 
imprudent zeal of the servants, they even endanger 
its existence.) 4. Still they are made to subserve a 
rood purpose (teaching us to watch, to discern, to 
live, and to spare life, and to wait in humility and pa- 

jence). 5. They assuredly shall be separated in the 
day of harvest (judged by their own fruit, by the sen- 
tence of Christ, by the angels of heaven, by fire).— 
Ant he went his way (cowardice, malice, calculation). 
—How the seed of the evil one frequently assumes the 
appearance of human nature, and even of the divine 
Hfe.—Mark! it is not the wheat among the tares, but 
the tares among the wheat (ip answer to the charges 
of ancient and modern Novatianism against the 
Churel:).—An enemy hath done this.—Jmpatience of 
th: serrants in the kingdom of God: 1. Its higher and 
nobler motives; 2. marks of its carnal and sinful 
o:izin.—Spurious zeal (fanaticism) the worst enemy 
we have to meet in the Church.—Satan accomplishes 
more by calling forth false zeal in the disciples than 
even by sowing tares.—Has the Church of Christ 
always obeved this injunction of the Master ?—Let 
both grow together: 1. Absolutely and uncondition- 
ally; vet, 2. within how narrow limits!—How the 
tares and the wheat mutually protect each other till 
the time uf harvest.—How the godly and the ungod- 
ly serve and assist each other in the kingdom of God. 
—Frecdom of religion must be connected with reli- 
gion of freedom.—A proper religious tolcration, at 
the same time a proper discipline, in the spirit 
of the gospel.— Let us seek to distinguish the 
visible ara the invisible Church, but not to separate 
theni upon earth.—The whole world is the field of 
Ubrist.—.As the seed in our hearts, 80 are we.—Final 
judymett upon the offences in the kingdom of God, 
and the ylorious manifestation of the Church of 
Cnrist. 
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sostomus: Fortem diabolum facit nostra negligentia. 
non illius potentia.—When the watchmen sleep, the 
devil is awake, Acts xx. 29, 30; Nova Bibl. Tub. 
Quesnel: Let faithful ministers be carcful to poin 
out the tares.—Cramer : The devil is the cuuse of ak 
the evil in the world, John viii, 44.—It is not every 
kind of zeal for the glory of God which deserves com: 
inendation.—Zeisius ; The good seed must not be 
neglected on account of the tares: one sincere and 
earnest Christian is worth far more in the sight of 
God than a thousand hypoerites and sinuers.—It is 
impossible to transform the tares into wheat; but 
the grace of God may, through the earnest zeal of 
the disciples, convert the ungodly into humble fol- 
lowers of Jesus.—The ungodly despise Christians, but 
they are indebted to them for preservation and im- 
munity from judgments, Gen. xvili. 26.—Canstein : 
If we would understand the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, let us in retirement seck enlightenment from 
the Lord.—The Church is the husbandry of God. 

Heubner :—The enemy goeth his way.—How the 
evil one succeeds in craftily concealing his presence! 
—Along with the spread and extension of good, evil 
also increaseth.—Zhe will of the Master is, Nay !— 
The long-suffering and patience of God puts them to 
shame, and worketh patience in them.—Here Christ 
bears witness to that divine toleration which He man- 
ifests in the government of His Church.—Reasons 
of this prohibition: 1, The servants might comunit a 
mistake (confound the wheat with the tares)—some 
may have the root of the thing in them; 2. they 
might root up the wheat along with the tares (since 
good and evil are often very closely intertwined); 3. 
the godly are to be tried; 4. the wicked may yet be 
saved.—They are bound in bundles : indicating their 
fellowship in misery.—The real and internal dignity 
of God's people dogs not yet appear. 

Driiseke :—The enemy comes when people are 
asleep.—W hat a strange mixture in the kingdom of 
heaven !—Bachmann : The mixture of the godly and 
vf sinners in the Church of Christ.—eiwhard : On 
the view which Christ Himself entertained of His 
kingdom upon earth. 

B. Tne ParaB.e OF THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD-SEED 
—The kingdom of heaven under the figure of a grain 
of mustard-seed: 1. The least of all seeds (poverty 
and humility of Christ; His Apostles, publicans and 
fishermen ; His message, reconciliation through a crue 
cified and risen Saviour), 2. The greatest among 
herbs (the Church universaland a universal religion) : 
a. The richest and best among herbs (the planting of 
the Lord); 6. appearing to be a tree (so strong as to 
be able to bear even that worldly spirits should lodge 
in its branches),—Christianity, as reflecting both the 
humility and the majesty of its ‘Founder (at first so 
small in its outward appearance, that men could 
searcely seize it; then so large, as to comprehend 
all: thus, both in history and in the life of the indi- 
vidual Christian).—The contrast between the infinite 
smallness of the seed and the greatness of the herb, 
an evidence of the intensity of the principle of growth 
in the plant.—Christianity twice misunderstood and 
twice glorified: at first in its smallness, and then in 
its vast extent.—The commencement of.all the works 
of God small in the eyes of the world: commence 
ment of creation (the light), of humanity (the first 
pair), of the covenant-people (Isaac, the younger of 
the two brothers), of the Church (the confession of 
fishermen), of the new life (taith)—Contrast between 


Starke :—Osiander : God spares the wicked for | the commencement of Christianity and that of the 
tle sake of the godly who live among them.—Chry- | kingdoms of this world, 
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Starke :—Marginal note of Luther: There is not 
apywhere a word more despised than the gospel; yet 
there is none more powerful, since it justifies those 
who believe in it, which neither the law nor works 

could du.—This passage may be applied cither to the 
gospel or to the Church, — Canstein : This is the 
work aud wisdom of God, that He makes something 
of things which are not, and mighty things of those 
which are weak, while He htubleth and ab: iscth the 
things which are high and great, 1 Cor. L 26, 27.— 
Zeisius ¢ The weakest faith will vrow and extend, and 
oomprehend more than heaven and earth, even Christ 
Himself, with all that He is, and all that He hath, 
Eph. iii. 17; 1 Pet. v. 10Q.—Majus : No haman pow- 
er is able to obstruct or prevent the extension of the 
Church. 

Lisco:—Small the beginning, gradual the prog- 
ress, but great and glorious the issue—Nations shall 
flock into the Church of Christ, where they will find 
safety, salvation, peace, and true happiness,—Z/eub- 
ner: The great things of God have always had a 
small beginning (to outward appcarance)}.—W hen 
commencing, in humble confidence on the Lord, what 
seemeth a sinall work, always remember that it may 
grow into a mighty blessing to those who are near, 
and to those who are afur off. This, indced, is the 
proper way of triumphing: a small beginning and a 
mighty ending. The opposite isa lamentable failure. 

C. Tue Paraspie oF THE Leaves.—Christianity 
the hidden power of regeneration both in the world 
and in the life of believers.—The Church under the 
figure of the woman hiding the leaven among the 
meal: 1. The woman; 2. the leaven; 3, the three 
measures of meal; 4. the hiding of the leaven among ! 
them; 5. the result.—The life trom God in its provres- | 
sive victory over the natural life of the world.—The 
more fully the leaven is hid, and the more complete- 
ly it seems to have disappeared, the more rapidly and 
powerfully does it penetrate and leaven the whole 
mass.—The work of regeneration: 1. On what it de- 
pends (leaven stronger than meal); 2. its process , 
(hidden, gradual, all-subduing) ; 3. the result (all the | 
measures of meal leavened, the divine life penetrat- 
ing everywhere and everything r).—The regeneration 
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of hurnanity does not necessarily imply that of evere 
individual.—The higher sceicty as a whole is clevated 
by Christianity, the lower may the individual sink. 
The transiurmation of the heart must correspoud te 
that of the world. 

Sturke :-—The eye of the Lord is not ouly upor 
Important affairs of state, but also upon our cominen 
and humble emplovments. — Medager: Not ory 
vices, but also good exarples are infectious. —If th 
word of Gud is to appeur in all its power aid efficacy 
it must be mixed with faith in the heart. 

Lisco :-—Men remains man, but be becomes par 
taker of the divine nature, 2 Pet. 1. 38,43 and hene 
an entirely changed beinz.—This power works invis 
ibly, gradually, etteetively, and irresisiibly, wil the 
whole nature of man, ftom its principle to its indi 
vidual faculties, is penetiated, transformed, subdued, 
and assimilated, and until every foreizn and ungodly el 
ement is expelled.—Indissoluble conimunion between 
what is leavened and the leaven: between bchievers 
and Christ. 

Heubner: The all-penetrating power of the gos. 
pel and of its ecGuomy, especially of the blood of 
reconciliation in the death of Jesus—Even avowed 
enemies of Christianity have been obliged partly 
to own the power of the gospel.—Where the leaven 
of Christianity is wanting, the whole mass will become 
corrupt.—Each Christian should operate as leaven 
upon all around, 

D, FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHECY (vers. 34, 85). 
—Christ the revelation. —Christ the revealer of all 
secrets: 1. Of those of God; 2. of humanity; 38. of 
the history of the kingdom of God; 4. of the kings 
dom of heaven.—The parables of Christ revealed SOs 
erets of God.—Even the parabolic form used by 
Christ, partly for coucealing the truth, became a uew 
revelation, 

Starke :—Oxiander : Whenever we sce natural 
things, let us clevate our minds to heavenly realities. 
— (Quesnel: The mysteries which frum all eternity 
had been hid in God, and which from the beginning 
of the world had been presented in types and prophe- 
cies, were at last revealed by Christ, and are more 
apd more fulfilled in and by Him, Kom. xvi. 24 


8. The Fifth, Sizth, and Seventh Parables, and Parabolical Close of this Section. 


A gain,’ 
we wan aman hath found, he hideth 
joy thereof [he] goeth and selleth all that 


44 


the kingdom of heaven is like unto [a] 


Ca. NIT. 44-32. 
treasure hid in a [the, ré] field; the 
which a man found, and concealed ; |, and for 
ie hath, and buyeth that field. 


[merchan tk secking 


the angels shall come 


T hey s vav unto bin, 


45 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchantman 

46 goodly pearls: W ho [And],? when he had found one pearl of great price, Lhe] w ent 
and sold all that he had, and bought it. 

47 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net [draw-net], that was cast into the 

4: sea, and gathered [gathering together, ovvayayovoy| of every kind: Which, when it 
was full, they drew to [the] shore, and sat down, and gathered the good inte Vusselg, 

49 but cast the bad away. So shall it be at the end of the world ; 

50 [go] forth, and sever "(separate ] the wicked from among the jus st, And shall cast thera 
into the furnace of tire: there shall be wailing and enashing of teeth, 

61 Jesus saith unto them,* Have ye understood all these things ? 

62 Yea, Lord.® Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe uhich is® instructed anto 


fin] the kingdom of heaven,‘ is like unto a 


man that zs a householder [toa householder] 


which [who] bringceth forth out of his treasure things new and old. 


CH! P. XUL 44-52. 25. 


Qo TED 


1 Ver. 4.—[Again, edA Lv, is wanting in the best MSS. 
thrown out by Tische ndorf, Tregelles, Alford, and Conant. Lac 1 mann Tre stains it, but in brackets 
but it may alse bave been omitted here at the beginning of a new series of parables, Lange 


foserted from vers. 45 and 40: 


as B., D, also in Cod. Sinait., in the Latin Vulecte, and 
It mav easily have bees 


retains it in his translation and ingeniously defends it in the Exeg. Notes—P. 8 
2 Ver. 45.—[Merchant-maan is now only used of a wailing Vessel, a8 distinguished from a ship-of-war. See the English 


Dict.—P. 8. J 


3 Ver. 46.—[Acoording to the true reading of Codd. S-nait, Vatic., Contabr., etc., and the critical editions: evowy 8é 


Instead of vs evpwry. See Meyer, p. 278.—P. S.] 


4 Ver, 51.—Codd. B., D, Ital. Vulz, ete, omit: A€yer avrors db "Iqoots, So Lachmann and Tischendorf, (Treteles 


Alford Conant]; but Meyer ‘defends the sentence. 
5 Ver. 5).—Kupre is wanting in numerenus authorities. 
© Ver. 52.—[The interpolated words: 


It looks like an exegeucal juterpolation, (Cod. Sinait. omits the w wda 


Which ia, are better omitted J 


7 Ver. 52.—Different readings. Tr Ba-riAea [for ets THY BaciAciav] is supported by B., C., K., ete. [Also by Cod 


Binait. whieh reads: 
the kingdom of heaven.”—P. §.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 44. Again, the kingdom of heaven is 
like to a treasure.—Tischendurt, following Codd. 
B., D., ete., omits waa, again. But Meyer with good 
reason defends it. The omission appears to have 
originated in a stylistic correction. But a considera- 
tion of the parables in their connection will convince 
us that this particle is necessary.—After a general 
introduction about the parables, the first of them is 
at once introduced in the form of a simple narrative. 
This parable is then succeeded by the following well- 
marked purallelism :— 


1) &AAnY wapaBodAny, ver. 24. 1) wdAuw duoia, ver. 44. 
2). ae ver.3]. 2) * “ver. 45. 
8) “ ” ver. 33. 3) “ “ver. 47. 


From the unmistakable antithesis here indicated, we 
gather that the first three parables—introduced by an 
&*Aus—are iutended to exhibit the kingdom of hea- 
ven under a threefold aspect, being each time pre 
sented as more enlarged and universal in its charac- 
ter, And although the third parable bears more par- 
ticularly upon the unseen efticacy of Christianity, this 


power is only hid in order afterward to appear all the | 


more vlorions In its absolure universality, when the 
entire mass snall have been leavened by the gospel. 
It is at this point that the arrtithesis comes in. Most 
siznificantly it is introduced by wav, which scems 
to point back to the seed hid in the ground, spoken 
of in the first parable. Shortly betore, Christianity 
had been presented in its ainiversal extent, under the 
fivure of a trée in whose branches the birds soucht 
lodgment, and as humanity leavened by the gospel. 
Now avain the scene is changed, and Christianity is 
likened unto a treasure hid in the field—to a rare pearl 
which seems to have disappeared,—nay, even to a 
draught of fishes concealed in the depths of the sea. 
[The transition in these parables is very easy and 

natural : from the seed buried in the erpund and the 
leaven hid in the meal, to the treasure buried in the 
ficid; from the treasure to the pearl of great price, 
the treasure of the deep, which suggests the sea; the 
fishermen with their net, the mixed throng on the 
beach, the bank of time, the final separation. Comp. 
also Alford and Treneh.—P. §, ] 

In the field.—Meyer remarks in reference to 
the article: “In that particular field in which it lay 
cuncealed.” But this were mere tautology. The ar- 
ticle points out a contrast, showing that the treasure 
was left there, having no special owner. The cir- 
eumsatance that it lay hid in a field where it would 
not be looked for, implies that the finder might re 
gard it as a treasure-trove. But there was still a de- 
fect about the tide to this possession. Accordingly, 


7H BaciAta, substituting ¢ for €t, as usual in this MS. 


It is the dative of reference: “instructed i 


the finder again hides the treasure, und purchases 
the ficld in which he had discovered it. Meyer oe 
a similar instance from Bava Mezia, F. 28. 2. R., 
which Rabbi Emi purchases a field where he had 
found a treasure, “ud pleno jure thesaurum possideret, 
omnemyue litium oceasionem preculeret,” Paulus 
(Exreg. Handbuch, ii, 187) rightly observes: “ It 
would have been foreign to the purpose of this pare 
able, and to the pvint of the comparison, if Jesus 
had entered on the question as to the legal right and 
title to what was found.” However, the action of the 
person who found the treasure is intended to show his 
strict honesty, The treasure is represented as a lost 
and unclaimed possession, lying where such a deposit 
would never be looked for. But as the field itself 
belonged to another proprietor, the person who tui nd 
it selleth all that he hath in order to purchase the 
ground. Even in this view of the matter, howeves, 
it is not intended to discuss the absolute riseht of tl9 
case. The notions of right current on such a quer 
tion, serve as a basis for presenting higher and spirit 
ual relationships. 

For joy thereof.— With Erasmus, Luther, 
Beza, etc., we read avrov as the genitive of the ob- 
ject. 

Ver. 45. A merchant.—In this figure of the 
kingdom of heaven, the merchant and the goodly 
pearl must be regarded and treated as a unit. The 
kingdom of heaven is here exhibited as presenting 
the contrast of conscious aim, and of the surpassing 
possession accorded to it. 

Ver. 48. The good fishes.—Ta nada and canpa, 
here in the same sense as above, in chaps. vii. and 
xii, Not bad fishes only, but all kinds of unclean 
sea animals, had got into the net. That such ani- 
mals are here referred to, and not merely fishes, ap- 
pears from the contrast between «aady and aTampov— 
clean or good, and unclean, wild, or whatever is de 
voted to destruction, whether in the vegetable or in 
the animal kingdom, To the same conclusion point 
the words, €« wavtds yévous cuvayayouen. Bad fishes 
could scarcely be designated as forming a peculiar 
yévos. The Aorists in vers. 47 and 48 are used ip 
the narrative sense, and not in the sense of habit or 
custom. — 

Ver. 52. (Every scribe, ypauuareds.—The Jew- 
ish wriler or scribe, "DIO , & teacher (connected with 
"EO, a book), also called voutnss, vouodidaaKadns, is 

a transcriber and interpreter of the sacred Scriptures 
of the O. T., a theologian and a lawver. So the word 
is used in the Septuagint and in the N. 'E. Many of 
them were members of the Sanhedrim, and hence 
they are often mentioned in connection with the 
elders and priests. But here, as Meyer correctly aug 
gests, the empirical conception of a Jewish scribe is 
raised to the higher idea of a Christian teacher, wh, 
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sa pupil of the kingdom of heaven: wabnrevOeis 7H | which may formerly have been sought or attained, ia 
Bar 7. ovp., or a disciple of Jesus, as the Jewish | to be cast away, but that it meres into this new 
ecribes were disciples of Moses, xxiii. 25 John tx. 22. | possession and pearl of great price.—The diffic ulte 
| 
I 


The true Christian divine is always learning at the | in this parable lies in the circumstance that the | carl 
feet of Jesus, and true learning is always connected | of great: price seems to have become matter of iser 
with childlike docility and humility.—P. §.] chandize, and, like the jewel of the fable, is founa 

Things new and old.—Olshausen, following | somewhere in a distant part of the world. Probably 
many older commentators, applies the expression to the meaning of this is, that Christianity is now in the 
the law and the gospel; Meyer, to things hitherto | midst of the most active mental life and intercourse, 
tnknuown, and to things already known and formerly | and that the pearl of great price cannot be found 
propounded, The most obvious explanation is, the | without merchandize, 7. ¢, without spiritual inter 
things of the new world [the Christian order of | course, and moral and carnest aspiration, But wher 
things] under the figures of the old.* this pearl is discovered, it is made the inmost properiy 
of the soul, and our highest ornament: the merchant 
gives up his business, and has become a prince through 
his new possession, 

3. Tue Nev In THE Sea.—The whole Church is 
now presented in her missionary capacity, as a net 
cast into the sea of nations. Christianity alone com- 
bines the nations of the world, and converts them, so 
to speak, into one spiritual ocean. The net itself is, 
of course, only intended to enclose a draught, not to 
separate its contents. Accordingly, along with the 
«ood fishes, unclean sea animals, bad fishea, mud, 
ete, are brought to land. This exactly applies tc 
the Chureh in her missionary capacity. Hence the 
process of separating judgment ut the close, whid 
forms the main point in this parable ; while in that 
of the wheat and tares it was only introduced in or 
der to supplement and explain the prohibition ad- 
in order to be made rich by the possession of this dressed by the Lord to His servants. From the cir: 
treasure.—The only difticulty in the parable lies in | CUMstance that those to whom the process of separa- 
the statement about buying the field. If “the field ” | tion is entrusted are said to sit down on the shore, 
refers to external worldly ecelesiasticism, the expres- | 824 to gather out the good, we infer that “ the day 
sion might mean that we were not to carry the trea- | Of judgment” will be a season of Judgment, or an 
sure out of the visible Church, as if we were stealing | ©08 in the appearing of ( hriat. 
it away; but that we should purchase the field in 4. The leading idea te hich pervades the three lua 
order to have a full title to the enjoyment of the pos- parables is, that vital Christianity is concealed from 
session hid in it. Accordingly, it would apply against | ComMon View. In the first parable it was represented 
Novutianism and every other kind of sectarianism. | *% hid in a field which sparingly yielded earthly bread 
But if the expression included also the medieval | —°" anid established ecclesiastical order ; in the 
Church, it would of course not imply that we were second, we discover it in the course of busy mereantile 
to become Papists, but that we were to make Cathol- | @Mterprises, or in the ust of active mental inter 
icisin our own, as the symbolical garb under which change 5 uu in the last parable it appears conceal 
the gospel was presented,—in other words, that we ee by the waves and the depths of the sea of life, 
were to convert all medieval and legal symbols into Similarly, the b cliever ses represented, frst, as @ us 
evangelical truths and forms of lite. (Comp. my bandman cultivating a field not his own, or, as de- 
work: The legal Catholic Church a symbol of the pendent, without possession of his own in the Church, 
free Evangelical Church.) and only able to acquire anything fur himself in his 

private capacity (in consequence of his own research- 

es and prayer); in the second parable he is described 
ug a merchant, who has entered into active men- 
tal and spiritual intercourse; and in the last, under 
the figure of a fish in the sea, whose new nature and 
life are safely preserved amid the waves, the dangers, 
and the unclean animals of the deep. Lastly, we 
note, that while in the first parable Christianity was 
characterized as a treasure that had been hid, of un- 
defined, unknown, vet of infinite value; and in the 
second, as the one pearl of great price; it is set be 
fore us in the third as a draught of good fishes— 
Christianity and Christians beiug here indissolubly 
connected and identified. In the first case, the ao 
*(Doubdtfal. Better: the old truths reproduced in new | quisition of the treasure was a happy discovery, grant 
and Hving form from the Bible, from history and from per- | ed while the finder was earnestly engaged in the ser. 
sonal sel pHs In oe AL a ec sina ear - Et vice of works; in the second, it was the highes* aim 
Secale newcn and personally anned the new must of CONSCIOUS endeavors ; and in the third, MKS Ine 
be rooted in the old, and grow out of it, Comp. the addi- | experience of the decisive final catastrophe, «hen 
tivas in the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes, sub No. 5.—P. 8.) | Christians are to be separated trom the things of the 
tT (Trench instances Augustine as an example of the dill- world, put into a clean vessel, and thus made toe ful 


gent seeker and finder, Nathavael and the Samaritan woman , : ; 
Bs examples of the finders without seeking.—l’. 5.) fil their heavenly destiny. ence also the Judgments 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Tue TREASURE IN THE Fietp.—The following 
points are clearly laid down in this parable: 1. The 
kingdom of beaven is represented as having once 
more become invisible in the visible Church, as hid 
like a treasure, erst concealed in a most. unlikely 
place (in the midst of worldly things), 2. It appears 
as a treasure-trove, t% ¢., asa free gift of grace, dis- 
covered by a person in a fortunate hour, though 
while he was engaged in digging. 3. True Chris- 
tianity, When again discovered, a subject of great joy. 
4, The surrender of all our possessions (of works, of 
our own righteousness, of the world, and of self’) in 
order to secure this treasure. We first become poor 


re Nie ae 


2. THe Peart or Great Price.—The following 
points are plain: He who obtains the kingdom of 
heaven is no longer represented mercly as a fortunate 
finder, but at the same time as an untiring searcher. 
He is consciously secking and striving alter goodly 
pearls, or precious spiritual goods.¢ At the same time, 
What was formerly described as a treasure is now 
characterized ua a pearl of great price: it is present- 
ed in a concentrated form, as the one thing needtul, 
bright and glorious in its uppearance,—1. e., the per- 
son of Christ, and life in Him, are now all and in all. 
Accordingly, all former possessions are readily sur- 
rendered. Not that everything great and good, 
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is in: this instance exhibited in all its power. In the 


ay 


the earthly field of the Church. 1. Wat he may 


first parable the judgment was chiefly negative—the have been ¢ one who had taken the field for a time 


land yielded no fruit; in the second parable it was 
confined to the real.authors and representatives of 
*piritual evil on the earth; while in the third, every 
kind of unclean animals are doomed to share the fiery 
judgment awarded to the wicked. 

5. Tne Trve Scrise.—The expression manifestly 

pplies to Christian teachers, or else to genuine dis- 

eiples who follow the example of the Lord. The true 
scribe must bring forth out of his treasure not only 
things old and dead, but also things new and living— 
the one along with the other; the new in the garb and 
in the light of the old, and the old in its fultilment 
and development as the new. 

[Cir. Worpswortn : “ Christ in His own para- 
. bles, precepts, and pravers did not disdain to avail 
Himself of what was already received in the world. 
He built His religion on the foundation of the Old 
Testament, and also on the primeval basis of man’s 
original constitution and nature rightly understood. 
And He teaches His Apostles and ministers not to 
reject anything that is true, and therefore of God ; but 
to avail themselves of what is old, in teaching what 
is new, and, by teaching what is new, to confirm what 
is old; to show that the gospel is not contrary to the 
law, and that both are from one and the same source, 
in harmony with nature, and that one and the same 
God is the author of them all. God the Father is the 
orivinal of all; and God the Son, the eternal Logos, 
who manifests the Father by creation and by rev rela: 
tion,—who made the world and who governs it,— 
is the dispenser and controller of all. Dy Matrnew 
Henry: “See here (1) what should be a minister’s 
fiirniture, a treasure of things new and old. Those 
who have so many and various occasions, need to 
stock themselves well in their gathering days with 
truths new and old, out of the O. T. and out of the 
N.; with ancient and modern improvements, that the 
saan of God inay be thoroughly furnished, 2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17. Old experiences and new observations, all 
have their use; and we must not content ourselves 
with old discoveries, but must be adding new. Live 
and Jearn. (2) What use he should make of this fur- 
niture ; he should driag forth: laying up is in order 
to lasing out, for the benefit of others, Sie vos non 
tohis—v ou_are to lay up, but not for yourselves. 
Many are full, but thev have no vent (Job xxxii. 19), 
have a talent, but they bury it; such are unprofit- 
able servants. Christ Himself received that He might 
give; so must we, and we shall havemore. In bring- 
ing forth things, new and old do best together ; ol 
truths, but new methods and expressions, especially 
new aifections.”—P. §.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The three parables in their connection: Christian- 
ity manitested in a threefold form, and again con- 
ceale-d in a threefold manner.—The divine invisibility 
of the Church concealed under its worldly visibility. 
—Christianity the great revelation, and yet the creat 
mystery in the world, to the end of time, 1 Tim. iii, 
16. 

1. THe TREASURE IN THE FrELD.—True Christian- 
ity ever again like an unexpected discovery, even in 
the ancient Church.—The best possession we car 
find, a citt of free grace.—Every one must find and 
discover Christianity for himself.—Description of him 
wlo found the heavenly treasure of a free gospel in 


and was busily employed upon it (engaged in earnest 
endeavors atter righteousness); or else a miner, whe 
may have anticipated the possibility of some discov: 
ery; but certainly not an indolent person engayed in 
digging for treasures, 2. What he certuiny ras 
most faithful in his labors, and happy in his discov 
ery ; finding something for which he had not wrought, 
nor even sought, —In order to recure possession even 
of what we have found, without any mcrit of out 
own, we must be willing to sacrifice all ; ; or, salvation, 
though entirely of free grace, requires the fullest elf. 
surrender. 

Starke :—Marginal note of Luther: The hidden 
treasure is the gospel, which bestows upon us all the 
riches of free grace, without any merit of our own, 
Hence also the joy when it is found, and which cone 
sists in a good and happy conscience, that cannot be 

ebtained by works. This gospel is likewise the pear] 
of great price.—Hedinger > Let us hazard every- 
thing—honor, possessions, and life—tfor the sake of 
the cospel, which so far surpasses everything else in 
Value. What were tempor al possessions without thig 
treasure! coinp. xvi. 26 —If we lose Christ, then in- 
deed all is lost; but if Christ be found, nothing can 
be said to be lost.—He who has’ Christ as his own 
is rich indeed, and may well rejoice. 

Braune :—He was silent about his diseovery. By 
silence the kingdom of God is most effectually pro- 
moted. (Yet there is a time for speech and a time 
for silence.) 

Lisco;— Learn to understand and know this 
mark of the kingdom of heaven. It always seem- 
eth as if he possessed it who possesses it not, and 
again as if he possessed it not who really possesses it, 
The treasure is hid, ete. 

Gerlach :—In order to be certain of our posses 
sion of the kingdom of heaven, let us first seek ins 
ward assurance of our part in it by faith, before 
we come forward openly, lest we lose every thing. — 
Not, as if we could purchase or acquire for ourselyes 
the kingdom of God.—Self-abnegation is always ree 
quisite. Only, it must be of free choice and willing. 
ly, not of constraint. 

Heubner :—The treasure is Jost. 1, The natural 
man knows not its character or value; 2. the world 
does not care for it; 3. it can only be reevived by 
and in the heart.—Where is it concealed In the 
field: the visible Church, or else the word.~—Comp. 
Muslin, Sermon iv. on Col. iii. 3, “ Your life is hid 
with Christ in God” (although this is a different 
thought). . 

‘2. THe Peary or Great Prickr.—Without spirit: 
ual aspirations, Christian life is impossible—Chiris- 
tianity the necessary goal of all true aspirations of 
the soul.—If we have been aw akened to true, inward 
aspirations, we shall not be satisfied with anything 
less than goodly pearls: 1. We shall seek genuine 
spiritual possessions ; 2. such as are simple, most 
preeioug, and vet easily preserved ; 3. which never 
lose their yvalue.—Christianity under the figure of a 
merchant: 1. The man and his calling (he takes 
pleasure in his business, and earries it on with enthu- 
siasm, not as a hired laborer). 2, His object : ta 
find goodly pearls. What he wishes to avvid—spue 
rious pearls ; what he scarcely dares anticipate—the 
pearl of great price. 3. His discovery : far surpass. 
ing his hopes. 4. His resolution: to give up his 


* (Not word, as the Edinb. translation has It, Heutner 
ineaus the Dible, ag containing the treasure of truth.--P. 5. 
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merchandize, and to retire, enjoying his new princely | wailing is not weeping.—Those who are finalls cast 
possession. —The goodly pearl: the person of Christ, | away cannot truly weep. 
all in one.—This pearl retlects both the waters of the Starke :— (Quesnel : In the net of the divine wora 
world and the brightness of hcaven.—On the dangers | souls are drawn from the depths of error and sin inte 
and the blessings connected with the rapid mental | faith and blessedness.—The world as resembling @ 
Mterchanze of modern times.—True disciples com- | tempest-tossed sea, Isa. lvii, 20.—The fishermen are 
bine the eracious and free gift of lite from above with | the ministers of the gospel.—Hedinger : Bad fishes, 
earnest secking and striving after heavenly blessings. | or hypocrites, will be found even in the holiest as 
—Who has discovered the goodly pearl? He that semblage.—Everybody wishes to appear pious, and 
bas found the Lord in His gospel, that has found him-| none likes to be thought gedless ; but the day of 
ecif in the clection of grace, and that has found both | judgment will disclose the true character of men.— 
heaven and earth, by. finuing and experiencing the | The net is still in the sea.—Heubner : The kingdom 
love of God. of heaven here means the apostolic or ministerial] of- 
Starke :-—Quesnel : Merchants who go from one | fice in the Church. (This is too narrow. It is the 
end of the earth to the other, and venture everything | Church as an institution of race.) 
in search of worldly gain, may well put to shame 4. THe TRUE Scrise..— Have ye understcod all 
many Christians who care so little for the Lord, and | these things ?”—The parable about the parable.— 
their own salvation.—Osiandler ¢ Men often at great | The scribe instructed in the kinedom of heaven.— 
cost buy pearls and jewels, which cannot save them | The living treasury containing old, and ever sending 
from death; but the gospel, ete.—One thing is need- | forth new treasures.—Dctects and dangers of com- 
fi, Luke x. 42.—ZLeisins : Oh wise diligence! Oh! mon religious instruction: 1. It presents tbe old with- 
blessed discovery !—To adorn the body With pearls, | out the new; 2 or the new without the old; or, 3. 
but to forget the pearl of great price, will bring to | fails to exhibit the proper relationship between them. 
shame in the day of judzment.—Gossner: Christ— | —The ministerial office a constant “ bringing forth:” 
truth—peace—a pearl of great price indeed.—Liaco: | 1. Presupposing a continual receiving from on hizh ; 
The transcendent value of the kingdom of heaven. | as, 2. again manifesting itself by a right “ bringing 
—Heubner : In the first parable the discovery was, forth” (of wise, fresh, and rich instruc’ ‘ion). 
80 to speuk, a matter of good fortune, while in the Starke :—Let teachers frequently examine their 
present instance the merchant is busy searching for | pupils.—The kingdom of heaven must form the cen- 
pearls.—Souls awakened (Justin Martyr).—Christ in | tral-point of all theological learning. Nov. Bidi, Tub, 
us is the pearl of great price. —AMajus : Approved teachers are only trained in the 
3. THE NET CAST INTO THE SEa.— The whole | school of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 
Church of Christ essentially missionary in its char- Lisco :—The ability and the activity of a true 
acter.—The net encloses every species, both good | teacher. 
and bad.—First they are gathered, and then Reparat- Gerlach :—Everything connected with the king- 
ed.—For a season souls are at the same time in the | dom of heaven is at the same time old and new. 
sea andin the net: 1. In the sea, and yet in the net; Heubner :—Jesus the model for all preachers.— 
2. in the net, and yet in the sea.—The whole world | Love the secret of true popularity. —Rhctorical fig 
drawn to the shore of eternity in the net of the | ures and worldly oratory is what many hearers most 
Church.—Ultimately, it is not the net, but the draught | admire.—Authentic detinition here given of what con- 
of fishes, which is of i Importance. —The kingdom of | stitutes a good divine: his inspirations are drawn 
heaven in the Church at the end of the world: 1. The] from Scripture (he is instructed in the kingdom 
whole world one sea; 2. the entire Church ore net; | of heaven, and bound to extend it. All science and 
8. the whole kingdom of heaven one draught of fishes. | learning which do not tend to the furtherance of 
—The separation of the clean from the unclean: 1. | Christ’s kingdom cannot be divine); his treasure 
It is not done precipitately (only when the net is | (things new and old. He learns from others and draws 
full) ; 2. nor tumultuously (they sit down and gather); | from his own resources, finding in his meditation and 
8. but carefully (the good into vessels); and, 4. de-| spiritual experience things both new and old),—On 
cisively (the bad are cast away); 5. universally.— | the danger of preaching oneself empty [by neglecting 
Fiery judgments descending upon sinners, — The } and despising the old, or by ceasing to produce new 
guashing of teeth of the condemmed shows that their} thoughts and sermons]. 


THIRD SECTION. 


CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS TITE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING RE 
JECTED—(A.) BY HIS OWN CITY NAZARETH. 


Crarrer XIII. 53-58 (Mark vi. 1-6; Luke iv. 14-30). 


53 And it came to pass, that? when Jesus had finished these parables [of the kingdom of 
54 beaven], he departed thence. And when he was come [having come, éA6wr] into hia 
own country,® he taught them in their synagogue, insomuch [so] that they Were aston: 
ished, and eae Whence hath this man this wis dom, and these mighty works [the mir 
B5 acles |? * Is not this the caryenter’s son? is not his mother called Marv? and his bre 


; CHAP. XII. 53-58, 203 


= OSes as © oe 


56 thren [brothers], James, and Joses [Joseph],* and Simon, and Judas? And his sie 

57 ters, are they not all with us? Whence then hath this man all these things? Ana 
they were offended in [at] him. But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without 

58 hononr, save in his own country, and in his own house. And he did not many mighty 
works [miracles] there because of their unbelief. 


1 Ver. 55.—[That isan unnecessary interpolation placed before tehen in Cranmer's and Janies's versions, or before he 
Jeparted by Tyncate and the Geneva Bible. and is omitted by Wiclif, the N. To of Rheims, also by Conant in his work on 
Matthew, but restored before he Jeparted, in the revised Vers, of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 3 


2 Ver. 54.—[Lange. as niso de Wette, Ewald, and others, translate mar ptSa here: Vitter ‘ata dt, paternal (maternal) 
tairn, for Vaterlend (Luther), fatherfaad. Nazareth is meant as the residence of big mother and reputed father. Enthyin, 
Zisab.: Aeyer thy NaCapet, ws watpida THs untpis avtov Kal Tov vourComevou matpus auto, Kal ws Tpawels ev 
av77.—P. Sj} ; 

3 Ver H(A’ Suvduers, de Wette: die Wunder; Langa: die Wunderkrifte ; Ewald: die Ieilamdchte, 
ar note on xi. 20, p. 210.) The definite articl: bere is more emphatic than the demonstrative pronoun of the E. V, 

* Ver. 55.—f Comp. my note on xi. 46, p. 231.—P. 8] 

® Ver. 55.—B..C., and several translations reid ‘Iwon@. So Lachmanr. Tischendorf. Many uncial MSS. D., E., 
F.,G..ete., lwadvyns; —K., L ete, lwaons. In the parallel passage of Mark the reading Joxes is by far better supe 
ported than Joseph, According to Lightfoot the Talmudists write "D1 for > 5O1; Perhaps the person in que-tion was 


cmled by both names already tn the apostolic age. (Dr. Lange, tn his German translation, retains Joxes from the recelv ed 
text. But Josey’ is undoubdte dly the true reading uecording to the ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinaitiens, and™ ia 
adopted also by Meyer. Tregetles, Alford, Conant. The reading has some bearing on the question concerning the brothers 
of Christ, For if "Iwan be the true reading, there remains but one brother of Christ, viz. James, of the same name with 
one of tbe two sons of Mary, the wile of Alphiwus (supposed to be the same with Cleophas), ch. xxvii. 56 (° Mary the moe 
ther of Aimea and Joxex’ ); and this argues against the view defended by Dr. Lange, that the brothers of Clujst were 
merely lis cousins, See below.—P. 8. 


natural surprise which is always felt if an old 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. acquaintance meets his former humble associates 
with a distinguished rank or reputation as a scholar, 
According to Schleiermacher and many others, | or artist, or statesman, or merchant-prince.—P. &.] 
the passace before us is identical with Luke iv. 16. A prophet.—A fact of expericnce—exculpatory 
But this view is controverted by Wieseler, Ewald, | in its general bearing, but condemnatory in its spe- 
and Mever. The opinion of Schleiermacher is, how- | cial application in this instance. 
ever, supported by the fact, that in both passages Ver. 58. He did not many miracles.—Mark : 
the people of Nazareth are described as putting the | “He could there do no mighty works;” i.e, He 
questivn: Is pot this the carpenter's son, or the son | found them not prepared to receive, and therefore 
of Joseph? and that in both cases the Saviour re- |} would not as He could not. The latter expression 
plies that a prophet is not without honor, ete. But | indicates not a want of power, but the moral limits 
tue chronological arrangement seems to be rightly | which Himself imposed on the exercise of His power, 
givea by Luke, as his narrative fully accounts for the | However, it also implics that we are not to regaré 
removal of Jesus to Capernaum, Matthew indeed | these displays of Christ’s power as merely the mani- 
furnishes different details as to the time and circum. | festations of absolute might. 
stunees of this occurrence (vers. 53, 54). But we Ver. 55-57. The brothers of Jesus. 
would suggest as probable, that the Lord may, after | Matt. xiii. 55. James, Joses,* Simon, Judas (Mark 
His controversy with the Pharisees, have retired for vi. 3). 
a time with H's disciples into the mountains and to | Mark xv. 40. James the Less, Joes, their mother 
Nazareth. This may explain the introduction of Mary. 
this narrative. When recording the stay at Naza- | John xix. 25. (Mary the wife of Cleophas.) 
reth, Matthew, in his usual praginatic method, also The Apostles. 
relutes some events which had formerly taken place | Matt. x. 8. James Simon Ze- Lebbeus (Thad- 
there. At the same time, it will be observed that | (the son of Al- lotes. deus) (or Ju- 
the Evanvelist only states the great outlines of this pheus or Cleo- das, the bro- 


conflict of Jesns with His fellow-citizens, without a phas). ther of James, 
peating the details conneeted with it. Luke vi. 16), 
Ver. 54. His own city.—On the situation of | reer 13. James, Simon Ze Judes, the bro 
Nazareth, and the meaning of the word, comp. the the son of Al- lotes. ther of James 
Exezetical Notes on ch. ii, 23. phieus, 
Whence hath this man?—trotryw. By way From the above we conclude: 
of conte:apt, ag if they were inquiring what schools (1.) That three brothers of the Lord bore the 
He had ettended while in their city. names of James, Simon, and Judas; 
Ver. 55. The carpenter’s son.—The word That three Apostles also bore the names of 
wextwy (artfer), fuber liqnarius in the widest | James, Simon, and Judas: 
sense (carpenter, wrisht, ete.) (2 : That James, the brother of the Lord, had a 
[The occupation of a carpenter was always rezard- | brother called Joses | Joseph | ; 
ed asan honorable and respectable employment; hence That the Apostle dames, the son of Alphwus, had 
this question was not a question of contempt, but of | a brother called Joses; 
surprise, The Nazarenes revarded Jesus not as their (3.) That the fither of the Apostle James the 
interior, but themselves as His equals, and doubted | Less bore the name of Alplivus ; 
only ifis claim to superiority, which was foreed upon 
them by Hie wisdom and miracles. It in the saine * (Or rather Joseph. See the critica) note above.—P. 8.) 
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That the father of Joses, the son of Mary, bore 
che name of Alphzus: 
(4.) That the Apostle Judas had a brother called 
James; 
That Judas, the brother of Jesus, had a brother 
called James: 
<5.) That the wife of Clopas or Cleophas wag 
called Mary, and that she was the mother ot James 
and Joses. 
(6.) Hence that 
Cleophas was the father of James and Joses ; 
* - “of the Apostle Jithres 3 
of Judas, the beother of 
James. - 
Brother of the Lord ; 
Brother of James (brother 
of the Lord); 
Apostle of the Lord. 
Manifestly, then, the brothers of the Lord and 
the Apostles whom we have just named are identical. 
The relationship existing between them was probably 
as follows: Clopas (€ ‘leopbas), or Alpheus, was a 
brother of Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus (Euse- 
bius, it, 11). It is a mistake to suppose that Mary 
the wife of Cleophas was the sister of the mother of 
the Lord.* Alpheus probably died early [7], and 
Joseph [the poor carpenter ¥] adopted his family [of 


“ it) iT) 


(7.) Besides, 
have Simon, 


we 


at least six children? and this, 


in the eye of the law were treated as [lis brothers 
Prob: ibly they were older than Jesus, and hence ap- 
pear to have interfered on several occasions with His 
work. Althouzh at an early period they were in the 
fxith, some time elapsed before they attained to full 
obedience. Besides these sons, Alpha-us seems also 
to have jeft dauchters [7]. 

The idea that the Apostles James the Less and 
Judas were ditterent from the brothers of the Lord, 
originated among the Jud@o-Christian sect of the 
Ebionites, Tie ollest Catholic tradition, on the 
contrary, has always regarded them as identical 
Marea aes Clement of Alexandria, Origen).¢ For 
urther particulars, sce my article Jakobus in Herzog's 
Tteal Encyelop. (vol. vi, p. 406 sqq. Comp. also 
ALrForD on Jatt. xiii. 5535 Dr. Mint: On the Brethren 
of our Lord (quoted by Altord and Wordsworth, as 
defending the cousin-theory), and Sas. &. ANDREWS: 
The Life of our Lord, N. Y., 1863, p. 104 sqq.— 
P. 8.] 

[Norr on THE Brotners oF Jestus.—After a re- 
newed investization of this dificult exegetical and 
historical probiem, I beg leave to differ from the 
cousin-theory, even in the modified form so ede 
defended by Dr. Lange here and elsewhere. I shall 
present as clearly and concisely as I can the princi- 
pal exegetical data in the case, on which the right 
conclusion must be based. Fora fuller treatment I 
refer to my monograph on James (Berlin, tak 
where the whole subject is discussed exegetically and 
historically, with special reterence to James the bro- 
ther of the Lord and his relation to James the Less 


* Comp. Wicseler in the Qudien und Hritiken for 1840, 
p. GAS: «There stood by the pie of Jesus His mother. and 
the sister of His mother—/, Salome—, Mary the wife of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magilalenes? Jobn xix. 25. Comp. 
Mark xv. 40; Matt. xxvii. 36. 
t f sutit must be added, that the oldest trad tion, includ. 
Ing the most distinguished Greek and Latin fathers, as Ori- 
en, Grezory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandtia, Epiphanius, 
Hilary, ane Ambrose, regarded the brothers of Clirist 2s sons 
of Tose ‘ph by a former inarriage. Sec the passages in full in 
wy bovk on James, p. 50 9qq.—P. 5.] 


st Si) when their mother 

was still living, John xix. 25 y PLS, ; so that the 

consins of Jesus became His adopted brothers, and 
| 


(Compare also my History cf the Arostolic Cane\ 
p. 878, and the notes in previous purts of this Com 
mentary, on ch. i, 253 xii, 46, 473 sail. 55 above.) 

1. The brothers of Jesus, four in nor.ter, and 
bearing the names Jacob or Janes, Joseph. (or Juses) 
Simon, and Jude, are mentioned with or without their 
Hames, fourteen or fitteen times in the N. T. (not fen 
times, as Alford iz doe. savs), twice in connection 
with svsfers (whose number and names are not recand 
ed), viz., twelve times in the Gospels, Matt. xii. 46, 
473 xiii, 55, 56 (adeagor and dfeAooi); Mark iii. 81, 
32; vi. 3 (here the aaters are likewise introduced); 
Luke viii, 19, 20; John vil. 3, 6, 10;—ence in the 
Acts, i, la;—and once by St. Paul, 1 Coi. ix. 3, te 
which must be added Gal. i. 19, where James cf Je 
rusaiemt is called “the brother of the Lerd” Be 
sides, the Saviour Himself speaks several times of 
His brothers (brethren), but apparently in a wider 
sense of the term, Matt. xi. 48, 49, 50; Mark ii. 38, 
34, 25; Matt. xxviii. 10; John xx. 17. 

In the former fourteen or filtecn passages it is 
agreed on all bands that the term &ro//ers must be 
taken more or less literally of natural affinity, and not 
metaphorically or spiritually, in which sense all Cliis 
tiuns are brethren. The questicn is only, whether 
the term means brothers proper, or cousins, accord 
ing to a somewhat wider usage of the Hebrew FX. 


2. The exegetical or grammatical (theuzh not per” 
haps the dogmatical) a priori presumption is undo vbr 
edly in favor of the usual meaning of the word, the 
more so since no parallel case of a wicer meaning of 
adeAmos (except the well-known and always appercmt 
ractaphorical, which is out of the question im out 
case), can be quoted from the New Testament. Even 
the Hebrew TS is used only twice in a wider scrse, 
and then only extended to nephew (not to couser), 
viz., Gen, xill, 8; xiv. 16; of Abraham and Lot, who 
was his brother's gon (xi. 27, 81), and Gen. xxix. 12, 
ae of Laban and Jacob his sister’s son (comp. ver. 

13). Here there can be no mistake. The cases are 
therefore not strictly parallel with ours, 

3. There is no mention anywhere of cowstne oF 
Kinamen of Jesus according to the flesh; and vet tho 
term avewids, consobrinus, cousin, is well known 
to the N. T. vocabulary (compare Col. iv, 10, where 
Mark is called a cousin of Barnabas); so aiso the 
more exact term vids THs ASEAGIS, si8le7r's SON 
(comp. Acts xxiii, 26, of Paul’s eousin in Jerusalens); 
antl the more general term cuyyerans, Afusman, 
relative, oecurs not less than eleven times (Mark vi. 
4; Luke i, 86,58; ii. 44; xiv. 12; xxi 16; John 
xvill. 26; Acts x. O4: Rom. ix. 83; xvi. 7, 13, 21). 

Now, if the brothers of Jesus were merely His 
cousins (cither sons of a sister of Mary, as is generak 
lv assumed, or of a brother of Joseph, as Dr. Lange 
maintains), the question may well be asked : Whe 
did the sacred historians not in a single instauce 
eall them by their right name, avewiol, or viel 
THS aderAgns THs Mapias,orrotr aSeAqor 
rov ‘Iwon®, orat least more generally ov57e 
veiso* By doing this they would have at onee pre 
vented all future confusion among commentator t 
while by uniformly using the term adeAget, withs 
the least intimation of a wider meaning, they certain 
ly sugeest to every unbinsed reader the iu. pression 
that real brothers are intended, 

4, In all the passages where brothers and sigters 


* Hegesippns (ap. Euseb, A. EK, fv. 22) spesks of ec nating 
of Christ, calling Simeon, the successor ef Janes in Jcrusa 
lem: avegidy tou Kupiou devrepuy. 


CHAP, XIII. 53-58. 
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of Jesus are mentioned, except in John vii. (where 
they are represented in coniict with the Lord), and 
* Cor. ix. (which was written probably after the death 
of Marv), they appear in close connection with Him 
and His mother Mary as being under her care and 
direction, and as forming one family. This is cer- 
tainly surprising and unaccountable, if they were cou- 
sins. Why do they never appear in connection with 
their own supposed mother, Mary the wife of Clopas 
(or Alpheus), who was living all the time, and stood 
under the cross (Matt. xxvii. 56; John xix, 25), and 
at the sepulchre (Matt. xxvii. 61)? 

Lange calls to his aid the double hypothesis of 
an early death of Clopas (whom he assumes to have 
been the brother of Joseph*), and the adoption of 
his children by the parents of Jesus, go that they he- 
came lezally His brothers and sisters. But this adop- 
tion, if true, could not destroy their relation to their 
natural mother, Mary, who was still living, and one of 
the most faithful female followers of Christ. Besides, 
both the assumption of the early death of Clopas 
and the adoption of his children by Joseph, is with- 
out the shadow of either exezetical or traditionary evi- 
dence, and is made extremely improbable by the fact 
of the poverty of the holy family, who could not in 
justice to themselves and to their own Son adopt at 
least half a dozen children at once (four sons and two 
or more daughters), especially when their own mother 
was still living at the time. We would have to as- 
sume that the mother likewise, after the death of her 
husband, lived with the holy family. But would she 
have given up in this case, or under any circum- 
stances, the claitn and title to, and the maternal care 
of, her own children? Certainly not. The more we 
esteem this devoted diseiple, who attended the Sa- 
viour to the cross and the sepulchre (Matt. xxvii. 56, 
61; John xix. 25), the less we can think her capable 
of such an unmotherly and unwomanly act. 

5. There is no iutimation anywhere in the New 
Testament, either by direct assertion or by implica- 
tion (unless it be the disputed passage on James, in 
Gal. i. 19), that the brothers of Christ, or any of them, 
were of the number of the twelve Apostles. This is 
a mere inference from certain facts and combinations, 
which we shall consider afterward, viz., the identity 
of three names, James, Simon and Judas, who occur 
among the brothers of Christ and among the Apos- 
tles, an the fact that a certain Mary, supposed to be 
an aunt of Jesus, was the mother of James and Joses 
‘but she is never called the mother of James, Joseph, 
Svocn, and Jude), and with the fact of the eminent, 
Apostlelike position of James, the brother of the 
Lord, in the church at Jerusalem. 

t. On the contrary, the brothers of Jesus are 
meitioned after the Apostles, and thus distinguished 
from them. In Acts i. 13, 14, Luke first enumerates 
the e.even by name, and then adds: “ These all [the 
Apo-ides] continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with His brethren.” Here they scem 
to fomn a distinct class with their mother, next to 
the -\postles. So also 1 Cor. ix. 5: vi Avtrol amd- 


@ Weesinpus (in Ensebing’ H. EF. fil. 11) aaserts that Clo- 
as was the brother of Joseph, Lange denies that Mary. the 
wite of Clopas, was the <ister of the Virgin Mary. But Lich- 
ten stein (Leven«qeachichte des Herrn, Erlangen, 1856. p. 
174) assures, that the two brothers, Joseph and Clopas, 
qisctice!) two sisters, both named Mary. (lapse dying, Jo. 
gers took his wife and ber children into his family. Sehacck- 
emourcer reverses the hypothesis and assumes that Mary, 
ater the carly death of Joseph, moved te the honsebold of 
gei sister, tue wife of Clopas, 
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t7oA01 Kal of GdeAgol Tov Kuplov. Such distinct men. 
tion of the brothers after the Apostles was not justified 
if three of the four, as is assumed by the cousip 
theory, were themselves Apostles; consequently, 
only one remained to make a separate class. The 
narrative, Matt. xii, 46-50, likewise imples that the 
brothers of Jesus who stood without, secking to 
speak with Him, were distinct from tLe disciples 
(ver. 69), who always surrounded Him. 

7%. More than this: before the resurrection of 
Christ, His brothers are represented in the Gospel of 
John, in ch. vii. 3-10, long after the call of the Apos 
tles, as unbelievers, who endeavore:! to embarrass the 
Saviour ard to throw difficulties iu His way, This 
makes it morally impossible to identity them with the 
Apostles. Even if only one or two of the tour bad 
been among the twelve at that time, John could not 
have made the unqualified remark: “ uWither did 
His brethren (brothers) believe in Him” (vii. 5); for 
faith is the very first condition of the apostolate. 
Nor would Christ in this case have said to them: 
“My time has not yet come; but your time is alwasa 
ready; the world cannot hate you; but Me ithateth “ 
(vers. 6,7); nor would He have separated from them 
in His journey to Jerusalem, It will not do here to 
Weaken the force of miorevew, and to reduce their 
unbelief to a mere temporary wavering and uncer- 
tainty. The case of Peter, Matt. xvi. 23, and that of 
Thomas, John xx. 25, are by no means parallel. 
The whole attitude of the brothers of Christ, as 
viewed by Christ and described by Jchn, is entircly 
inconsistent with that of an apostle. It is an atti- 
tude not of enemies, it is true, but of doubtful, dis- 
satisfied triends, who assume an air of superioriry, 
and presume to suggest to Him a worldly and an:be 
tious policy. After the resurrection they are cx- 
pressly mentioned among the believers, but as a lis 
tinct class with Mary, next to the Apostles, 

All these considerations strongly urge the conclu. 
sion that the brothers of Christ were real brothers, 
accor:ting to the flesh, ¢. ¢., either later sons of Mary 
and Joseph, or sons of Joseph by a former marriaze 
(more of this below), unless there are very serious 
difficulties in the way, which make this conclusion 
either critically, or morally, or religiously impossi- 
ble. 

Let us now approach these difficulties. 

8. There are serious but no insurmountable ob- 
jections to the conclusion just stated. 

(a) The first objection is the identity in name of 
three of these brothers with three of the Apostles, 
viz., James, Simon, and Jude.* But it should be re 
membered that these were among the most common 
Jewish names, Josephus mentions no less than 
twenty-one Simona, seventeen Joses’s, and sixteen 
Judes. Why could there not be two or three persons 
of the same name in the apostolie Church? We 
have at all events two James’s, two Simons, and two 
Judes among the twelve Apostles. This ditliculty is 
more than counterbalanced by the opposite dithculty 
of two sisters with the same name. 

6) The second objection, likewise of a critical 
and exegetical character, is derived from Gal. i.19; 
“ But other of the Apostles saw I none, save (ei un) 
James, the Lord's brother.” Here James, who waa 
one of the brothers of Jesus, seems to be included 


* Dr. Lange. in his article Jakohbus in Herzee's Encyel, 
vol. vi., p. diz. ealls this die Cuaaitoarkeit ciner Creme 
migen Doppelgingertinie tn dent apostalischen Were rne, 
and afterward cine uncrhorte zwel- bia vierfuche Doppe> 
gungereé, 
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among the Apostles, and this must have been James 
of Alpheus, or James the Less.* But the passage 
bears the exaenly opposite interpretation, if after e: 4 
we supply simply: elder, and not elduy toy amdatodor, 
viz: “IT saw none other of the Apostles (besides | 
Peter, ver. 18), but only (I saw) James, the Lord's 

brother.” This interpretation is verv old,¢ and is 
defended by some of the highest: grammatical au- 
thorities ofourage.t [think with Mever § that James 
3 here distinguished from the twelve to whom Peter ; 
belonged, and vet at the same time mentioned with 
the Apostles in a wider sense of the term. In other 


dicnity and authority among the strict Jewish Cliris- 
tisus. Heo was the acknowledged head and leader of 
this branch and the first bishop of Jerusalem, where 
he permanently resided and died, while the apostles 
proper were not fixed in a particular diocese, but tra- 
veling missionaries, with the whole world for their 
field of labor. That this was precisely the position 
of James is evident from: various passages in the 
Acts, in the episde to the Galatians, fron Josephus, 
Hegesinpas, 
Chureh.” | 

(c) The third objection is of a moral character, 
and derived from the consideration that Christ on 
the cross could not have commended His mother to 
the care of John if she had other sons (John xix. 26, 
27). “ But why,” we may ask with Andrews,% “ if 
James aud Judas were Apostles and His cousins, 
sous of her sister and long inmates of her family, and 
it was a question of kinship, did He not commend 
her to there care?” = The ditliculty then remains, and 
must be solve l on other grounds. The brothers of 
Jesus at that thne, as appears from John vii, were 
not vet full believers in Christ, although they must 
have been converted soon after the resurrection (Acts 
3.14). Moreover, John was the most intimate bosom 
friend of the Saviour, and could better sympathize | 
with Mary, and comfort her iu this peculiar trial than 
any human being. If the modern interpretation of 
Join xix. 25 he correct, as it probably is, Salome (not 
Mary, wiie of Clopas) was a sister of Christ’s mother, 
conscequendy John His evusin, But we would not 
urge this as an additional reason of the commenla- 
ticn, which must be based on a deeper spiritual affin- 
ity and sympathy, 

(d@) The fourth objection is rel;qious and dagqmat- 
teal, arising frota the pious or superstitious belief’ in 
the ‘perpetual virginity of Mary, and the apparent im- 
proprieiy of the birth of any later descendants of the 
house of David after the birth of the Messiah. The 
perpetual verginity of the mother of our Saviour is an 
article of faith in the Greek and Roman Chureh ; it 
is taught also in a few of the older Protestant svm- 


and the traditions of the Eastern 


* So Schneckenburger on the Epistle of James. and all 
the commentators on Galativns who adept the e usin-lypo- 
thest. dso Pilicott ad Gace i MW whe. however, ducs. | 
enter in oa discussion of the sania question, 

+ Vietorinus, tn his Commmentiury a foe saver % cai 
dfeclainss James as an apesile. saving that he saw no other 
apostle besides Peter, bat only ditties” 

2 Winer, Gravunatee, Cth ed, p. 407 (S67, sub Te): 
who quotes for a similar ase of ef un Acts xxvii 22 and 
Reve xu Fritzsche, Comment, in’ Mait, po 482. who 
translates: aftion apostolia mon codé, sed cedi Jacohnia,s 
Bleek cin Stadion and Writihen for Iss6, pp. lose, and, as to 
the inference drawn, also Meyer and Higenteld ad Gad, i. 
39. 

& In his Comment. on Gul, §. 19, 

PVhis subjeer is faliy discussed in my book on James. 

G The Life of our Lord apon the karth, p. Ud 
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words, he is represented as a mun who, on account 
of his close natural relationship to Christ, and of his 
weieht of character and piety, enjoved an apostolic 


| 
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bols,* an] held to this day by many evangelical di 
vines. Bishop Pearson savs that the Church ef God 
in all ages hias maintained that Marv continued in the 
same virvinity.+ Olshausen takes the same view, 
and Lane, though the latter only as far as off-pring 
is concer med, Dr, Jos, Addison Alex ander, a Preshs. 
terian, who will not be accused of any svrpy atliy with 
Romavism, save with apparent approbation : “Multi 
tudes of Protestant divines and others, independently 
of all creeds and confessions, have believed, or rather 
felt, that the selection of a woman to be the mother 
of the Lord, carries with it as a necessary imy ication 
that no others could sustain the same = reiation ta 
her; and that the seleetion of a virgin ed) nore ne 
cessarily implied that she was to continue sa: fer if 
there be nothing in the birth of youuscer chile tren ite 
consistent with her maternal relation “to the Saviour, 
why should there beany such repugnance in the birth 
of older children likewise ¥ ... The same feeling 
which revolts from one hypothesis in some, revolts 
from both hypotheses in both." 

A doctrine or feeling so old and widely spread must 
be treated with proper regard and delicacy. But it 
should be observed : 

In the first place, that these doctrinal objections 
hold only against the view that the brothers of Christ 
were younger children of Mary, not against the other 
alternative left, that they were ‘older children of Jo 
seph by a former Marriage, . 

Sceondly, the virginity of Mary can be made an 
article of faith only as far as it is connected with the 
mystery of the supernatural conception and the ab- 
solute freedom of Christ: from hereditary as well as 
actual sin, But neither His nor her honor reyuire 
the perpetual virginity after Mis birth, unless there 
be something Impure and unholy in the marti: we re 
lation itself. The latter we cannot adinit, sinee Ged 
in-tituted marriage in the state of Innocence in Par- 
adise, and St. Paul compares it to the most sacred 
reuion existing, the union of Christ with Fis 
Church, 

Thirdly, the Apostles and Evangelists, who are_ 
certainly much safer guides in all matters of taith 
and religious fecling than even fathers and reformers, 
seem to have had 10 such fecling of repugnance to a 
real marriage between Joseph and Marvy, since they 
not only frequently mention brothers and sisters of 
Christ, without any intimation of an unusual or in- 
definite sense of the word, but Matthew and Luke (ii. 7) 

call Christ le Joe hom son of Mary, and Matthew 
moreover says (i. 25), that Joseph Knew not Marv, 
i. c., did not Rares with her as man and wife, tif 
she had brought forth her first-born son. ] adit that 
neither nee ae hor ews ov are conelusive in tae 
vor of subsequent cohabitation and offspring, Lut they 
naturally look that way, especizlly in a reirespeerive 
historical narrative, and in conneetion with the subse 
quent frequent mention of the brothers and sisters of 


* The Articles of Smalkald, Pars. I. art. IV. (p. 31. esl. 
Hase): EN Maria pura, saneta, aemaper cérgine” The 
Form of Concord, p. T6702 “Unde et vere SeoTvToKas, Dei ce 
netrix est, et tamen céeygo mans” Even Zwingii star 
in this view, Conanent ino Molt i is eecaned the Te vere 
Confession speaks of Jesus as“ natus ex Maria een prer © Toe 
gine. 

t Exposition of the Creed. art. TUL 

* Commentary on Matthew. xiii. ai, Pe Band 84. and 
in the aatic Janwuaze, Com, on Mark vi Dr. Ae Ngee 
does not decide one wey or the other ecah loufeidry tes the 
cousinetheery), and thivks that the difference of taste und 
nel sibility on this subject is ikely to continue to athect toe 
inter rons tation until the question bay received gome Dew sad 
uheqguivecal solution, 
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Christ by the same writers. At all events, we are war- 
tanted to say that those terms could not have been 
used by the Evangelists if they had regarded legitimate 
cohabitation as essentially profane, or in any way de- 
grading tu Joseph and His mother. The Old Testa- 
ment, it is well known, nowhere sustains the ascetic 
Romish views on the superior merits of celibacy, and 
represents children as the greatest blessing, and ster- 
Hitv as a curse or misfortune. 

Finally, it may be regarded as another proof of 
the true and full humanity and the condescending 
love of our Saviour, if He shared the common trials 
of fuinily life in all its forms, and moved a brother 
ainong brothers and sisters, that “ He might be touch- 
ed with a fecling of our infirmities.” This last con- 
sideration, however, has its full weight if we adopt 
Dr. Lange's modification of the cousin-hypothesis, 
viz., the forinal adoption of Christ’s cousins into the 
holy taraily. 

9. It remains to be seen whether the cousin- 
theory is more tree from difficulties. This theory is 
comparatively late and cannot be trace! bevond the 
time of Jerome in the fourth century,* but has since 
been alopted by the whole Latin Church, and 
by the older Protestant divines, who, however, 
paid very little critical attention to this question.+ 
Jerome’s view did not obtain credit and currency 
without an undue weight of dogmatical considera- 
tions connected with the perpetual virginity of 
Mary and the superior sanctity of celibacy (as is 
very evident from Jerome’s violent work against 
Helvidius). It has moreover to contend with all the 
facts presented under No. 1-7, which are as many 
arguments ugainst it, And finally it has to call to 
its aid two assumptions, which are at least very 
doubtful, and give the theory an intricate and com- 
plicated character. These assumptions are: 

(z) That Mary, the mother of James and Joses 
(Mart. xxvii. 66; Mark xv. 41'), was a sister of the 
Virgin Mary, and that cénsequently her children were 
eous:ns of Jesus. But who ever heard of two sisters 
beanine the same name without any additional one 
by which to distinguish them? Then, the only pas- 
gaze on which the alleged relationship of the two 
Marvs is based, John xix. 25, admits of a different 
and more probable explanation, by which the term 
“His mother’s sister” is applied to Salome,t who 
stood certainly under the cross (see Matt. xxvil. 56; 
Mark xv. 40), and could not well be passed by in si- 
lence by her own son, St. John, while he, with his 
accustomed modesty and delicacy, omitted her name, 


(* Dr. Wordsworth and others would carry the cousin- 
thers to Papiasin the secoud ce tury, and quote a frag 
Tat, userid ded to his name, on the four Marys (ap. Rovurns, 
Reltyet¢ saere, Ox Cod, MSS. 2397): “1. Maria, mater 
Deruink IL feria, CLEOPELE SIVE ALPH EL uxor, que fuit 
merar Joc ta Evtscopt eb Apostatr, ef Simonts, et Phadet 
jeuie Pacoti} et cnjusdam Joseph TIT. Marea Satome, 
Geer Zeboeder mater Jdoinnis evaneeliste et Jacobi. LV. 
Mora Musdeenc’ But this extractis evidently a part of 
Aci tidnore written by a medveral Papias, wiich still exists 
IN MS. oth at Oxtord and Cambrid s.—P. 8] 

(absin for ite tunee regards the question as one of {dle 
enriestty im Melt. i. 252 Certe nemo unquan hac de re 
Qo risen at ere At Wied CUPTORUS § NEMO CELO portinaciter 
Bstagcie % sedwd OCrale ntloRia rirutors 

> This explanation was brought ont flrat clearly by Wiese- 
Wer (itr thee Me tiew und Aritiken for 1840, p. 64s sq. and 
Blovte | Be Mever, Lange. and Alford. Bat the old Syriae 
versa alresdy implied this interpretation by inserting a 
g2iimfore Masia, and translating: “And there were #tand- 
tL meas toe cross of Jesus, His mother, and Is mother’s 
8 {Saiome] and Mary of Cleoptas, and Mary Mazda- 

Be, 
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and intimated her presence by bringing out her re 
lation to Mary. 

(6) That Clopas, or Cleophas, the husband of 
Mary, the supposed sister of the Virgin Mary, is the 
same with Alpheus, the father of James, the vounger 
Apostle of that name, who is called *Id«wBos 6 704 
"AAgaiov (Matt. x. 3; Mark ii. 14; iii. 18; Luke vi 
xv; Acts i. 13). But this, though not improbable 
and supported by the testimony of Papias, is at least 
not certain. Besides, Matthew (or Levi) was also a 
son of Alpheus, Mark ii. 14, and if *lotdas *laxu> 
Bov, and Simeon, two of the twelve, were likewise 
among the brothers of Christ, we would have fou 
Apostles, of whom it is said in John vii. that they did 
nct believe. Finally, Mary, it should be remembered, 
is called the mother of James and Joses only, but 
never the mother of Simon and Jude, the other two 
brothers of Jesus, and both of them supposed to have 
been Apostles, which Joses was not. It is nowhere 
intimated that she had more sons than two, or any 
daughters at all; and even from her two song, one, 
Joses, must be exempt from being a namesake, since 
Joseph, and not Juses, according to the correct 
reading, in Matt. xiii. 55, is the second brother of 
Christ. 

Dr. Lange, it is true, avoids some of these dif: 
ficulties by giving up the sisterhood of the two Marys, 
and assuming in its place the brotherhood of Clopas, 
or Alphwus, and Joseph,* as the basis of the cousin- 
ship of their sons, and calling to his aid the addi- 
tional hypothesis of the early death of Alpheus and 
the adoption of his children into the holy family,— 
but all this without a shadow of exegetical proof. 
The absence of all allusion in the Evancelists to 
Mary, the real end still living mother of these chik 
dren, when they are collectively mentioned, is a sur 
prising fact, which speaks as strongly against Lange’s 
hypothesis as against the older and usual form of the 
cousin-theory. 

10. We conclude, therefore, that the strict gram- 
matical explanation of the term brothers and sistera 
of Christ, though not without difficulties, is still far 
more easy and natural than the explanation which 
inakes them mere cousins, 

But from the exevetical data of the New Testa- 
ment we are still at liberty to choose between two 
views: 

a) The brothers of Jesus were younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, and hence His uterine brothers, 
though in fact only half-brothers, since He had no 
human father, and was conceived by the Holy Spirit 
overshadowing the Blessed Virgin. This view may be 
supported by the ews andthe rpwrotoxos in Matt. 
i. 25 and Luke ii. 7, and has been adopted by Ter- 
tullian, Helvidius, and many modern Protestant di- 
vines of Germany, ax Herder, Neander, Winer, Mever, 
Wiescler, Rothe, Stier, and by a few English divines, 
Alford (on Matt. xiii, 55), T. W. Farrar (in W, Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i., p. 231), and, though 
not decidedly, by Andrews (Life of our Lord, p. 114). 
This view of the case is the most natural, and would 
probably be taken hy a majority of commentators, 
if it were not from the seruples arising from the long 
and widely cherished doctrine of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary, Once clearly and fully established 
on the testimony of Scripture and history, this theory 
would give a powerful polemical weapon into the 


* Hegesippns, in Eusebine’ HF. iif. 11, comp. fv. 22, as 
serts, that Clopas was the brother of Joseph, but it does nor 
appear whether he uses lie terr: brother strictly ov fw 
brother-in-iaw. 
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hands of Protestanta, and destroy by one fatal blow 
one of the strongest pillars of Romish Mariology and 
Mariolatry, and the ascetic overestimate of the state of 
celibacy. But the ease is by no means so clear at the 
present state of the controversy that we could avail 
ourselves of this advantage; and Protestants them- 
selves, as already remarked, differ in their views, or 
feelings, or tustes, concerning the perpetual virginity 
of Mary. 

(6) The brothers of Jeans were older sons of Jo- 
seph trom a former marriage, and thus in the eves of 
the law and before the world, thouch not by blood, 
drothers and sisters of Christ. This view has the 
doctrinal advantage of leaving the perpetual virginity 
of Mary untouched, It seems, moreover, to have 
deen the oldest, and wag held not only among the 
Ehionites, and in the pseudo-apostolical constitution, 
but by sevéral early fathers, as Origen, Eusebius (who 
calls James of Jerusalem a “son of Joseph,” but no- 
where of Mary), Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Epiphanius (who even mentions the supposed order 
of birth of the four sons and two daughters), Hilary, 
Ambrose, ete.* [tis equally consistent with the Scrip- 
ture data on the subject as the other alternative, and 
in some respects even more so, For it agrees better 
with the apparent difference of age between Joseph 
(vho early disappears in the guspel history) and Mary, 
and especially with the patronizing and presumptuous 
air of the brothers of Christ, when they sought an in- 
terview with Him at a par ticular crisis (Matt. xii, 46), 
and when they boldly dared to sugyvest to [im a more 
expeditious and ostentatious Messianic policy (John 

ii, 8-10). This is at least more readily explained, if 
they were older according to the flesh; while on the 
other theory some of them must have been almost too 
young to figure so prominently in the gospel history. 
It is true, they are nowhere called sons of Joseph 5 + 
but neither are they called sons of Mary. The reason 
in both cases must be found in the faet, that Christ is 
the great central figure in the Gospels, round which 
all others move. On the other hand, however, it is 
difficult to believe that God should have selected an 
old widower with at least six children, as the husband 
of the mother of Christ. And the old tradition on 
which this view rests, may itself be explained as an 
attempt to escape the force of scriptural statements 


avainst the cherished belief in the perpetual virginity 
of Mary.—P. 5. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In this narrative the Evangelist sets before us 
the circumstances under which the sufferings of our 
Hizh Priest were introduced—by successive rejections 
of His person and claims, This in all probability in- 
duced him to relate in this connection that Christ was 
rejected even in His own city. But the historian drops 
a veil over the particulars and circumstances of His 
rejection, Nazareth adjoined Matthew’s native city, 
and, perhaps, lay even within the district of his 
home, 

2, On the fact that our Lord had no uterine bro- 
thers or sisters, comp, my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, p. 189 
eqq. To our mind, there seems nothing offensive in 
the idea, that Joseph and Mary lived on conjugal 


® Se mv book on James, p. 89 sqq. Chrysostom mny also 
be included in this class; at least he clearly separates the 
brothers of Christ from the aposties, for the reason that they 
were fora dong time unbelievers (Hom. vo in Matt.). 

t Ensehing, however, H. E. ii. 1, calls Jamea of Jerusa- 
lem a “pun ef Joseph.” 


terms; * but it appears to us inconceivable that 
mother of Jesus should afterward have given birt 
to other children, Besides, the brothers of the Land 
are introduced as speaking and acting like pessons 
who claim to have more enlarged experience than 
Jesus, or, as we infer, as Ilis scuiors, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The question: “ Js not this the carpenter's son?” 
or projudice.—How the people of Nazareth condemn 
ed themselves, while imagining that they judged Je 
sus.—How they unconsciously verified the exclaus 
tion of Nathanael: “Can any ood thing come out of 
Nazareth ? "—How every prejudice against Cris 
tianity contains the germ of its own condemnation 
For, 1, it evidences a want of proper faith, (@) iu the 
power of God, (4) in humanity, (¢) in the miracles of 
history, (¢d) in the deeper recesses of our own innet 
life; 2. and vet even prejudice must confess that the 
wisdom and the works of Carist are most mysterious 
and inexplicable, Hence such persons readily bave 
recourse to lying and hostile criticisms.—The offence 
of the people of Nazareth on account of the humbie 
orivin of the Lord, a picture of all other offences to 
Him, 1, An offence, (a) in His terrestrial state ang 
existence; (6) in His human lowliness; (¢) in iis 
brothers and sisters with their human weaknesses. 
2. Yet an offence whieh will leave us self-condemned, 
since it implies an admission of His wisdom und of 
His deeds. 3. A most fatal offence, since unbelief 
deprives us of the blessings of Christ’s wonurous 
works,—The saving of Christ, ‘A prophet ts nat 
without honor, save in his own country uy, and in his ovn 
house: 1, As an extenuation; 2, as a reproof.— 
Jesus rejected by His own city. —The rejection of 
Jesus in Nazareth a prelude to His rejection by 
the people,—Nazarcth, so poor, yet casting out the 
Lord of glory: 1, Nazareth in Galilee; 2. the land 
of Judea so poor; 8, the earth so poor.—The inmost 
characteristic of unbelief is, that it implies contemnt 
of our own being and higher nature.-—W henever we 
read that the Lord “could not do,” or else that He 
‘knew not,” the circumstances connected with it show 
that it was not from weakness or ignorance, but that 
His infinite power and wisdom were controlled and 
limited by supreme love and faithfulness.—How the 
King gradually merged into the High Priest, 

| Matt. HMenry:—Ver. 568, Unbeliel is the great 
obstruction to Christ’s favor.—If mighty works are 
not wrought in us, it is not for want of power or grace 
in Christ, but for want of faith in us.—P.S 

Starke -—Canatcin: Jesus is in truth the son of 
the carpenter; but of that Carpenter who made hea 
ven and earth —Ungrounded prejudices are too often 
obstacles in the way of faith, John vil, 40—42.—6 
Jerome: Naturale prop-modum est cives civibus ine 
videre.—Homines familiaria con-emnere, percaring 
ecosculari et in admiratione ae pretio hubere solent, + 

Gerlach :—Carnal men look at the outward ap- 
pearance; and this state of mind repels them from 
the Sun of God, appearing in the form of a servant 

Heubner :—Jesus does not force His love or His 
blessings upon us.—Pride brings its own punishment, 
(Of this, history furnishes ample confirmation. ) 


hae n this point Lange differs from the view of the G@r-ck 
and Litin Churches, which deny every conyuzal intomurse 
as degrading the character of the holy Virgin. -1. 8 

t (Comp. the proverbs : “ Faniiliarity breed: conte my t;” 
“ Di-iaunec lends cuchantment to the view ; 88 Bs age es ae 
weit her”? (1t is not far of! ).—P. 8.) 
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B. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING 
REJECTED BY THE POLITICAL DESPOTISM OF HEROD, THE RULER OF GALILEE, 


Omaprer XIV. 1-33 (Mark vi. 14-56; Luke ix. 7-17; John vi. 1-21). 


L ONTENTS :—Jesns withdraws Himself from the court of Herod Antipas, who had just murdered John the Baptist. The 


priestly realm of the Lord in the desert among the poor peuple; or, the first miraculous feeding of the multitude 
‘lestly sway of the Lord amid the terrors of the night at sea. 


= 


1. Retirement of the Lord from the vicinity of Herod. Cx, XIV. 1-13. 


1,2 At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of Jesus, And said unto his ser- 
vants, This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead; and therefore mighty works 
3 do shew forth themselves in him.’ For Herod had laid hold on John, and bound hin, 
and put hem iC of the way]* in prison for Herodias’ sake,? his brother Philip’s 
4,5 wite. For Joln said unto hin, It is not lawful for thee to have her. And when he 
would have put him to death, he feared® the multitude, because they counted [held] 
6 him as a prophet. But when Herod’s birthday was kept,* the daughter of Herodias 
7 danced before them, and pleased Herod. Whereupon he promised with an oath to 
8 cive her whatsoever she would [should] ask. And she, being before instructed of [led 
on by]* her mother, said, Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger [platter].* 
9 And the king was sorry:* nevertheless [but] for the oath’s sake, and them which sat 
10 [that reclined] with him at meat, he commanded t to be given her. And he sent, and 
11 beheaded John in the prison. And his head was brouglit in a charger [platter], and 
12 given to the damsel: and she brought ¢¢ to her mother. And his disciples came, and 
took up the body,’ and buried it, and went and told Jesus. 
13 When Jesus heard of az, he departed [withdrew from, dveywpqcev] thence by ship 
into a desert place apart: and when the people had heard thereof, they followed him on 
fuot out of the cities, 


1 Ver. 2—[{Al Buvduers evepyovow ev avt@; Lange: darum wualten dia Wunderkrdfte in thm: Ewald: deartte 
genet ken dic Heilindchteinthm; J, Wesley: Therefore these mighty powers exert themselves in him; Green (Gram, 
of the N. T.. p. 151): The Spiritual Powers are active in him; Consaot and the revised N. T. of the Am. Bible Union; 
therefore do these powers work in him—P. $.] 

2 Ver. 3.—Lachmano: awe@ero, after Cod. B. So also Origen twice. [Cod. Sinait. sustains the more expressive read- 
ing €y OvAaKxn am eBero instead of €BeTo dv OUA.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 3.—(Conant and the N. T. of the A. B. U. more smoothly: for the sake of Herodiaa.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver, 3.—biAiwrou is wanting in Cod. D., Vulg., ete. Meyer regards it as an insertion from Mark. 

® Ver. 5.—([Lanze: 6c war willensa (qeneiyt) thu eu tidlen, furchtete sich aber, etc. Conant and the N. T. of the A. 
BU.: and he desired (SeAwyv) to put him bo death, but feared (€¢0B7ON).—P. 8] 

* Ver. 6.—Lachmann, Tischendorf: yevegiors 3€ yevopevois, after B, D, Z (Cod. Sinait. sustalns this 
reaiing for the received reading: yeveviwy 3€ ayuuévwy.—P. §.] 

7 Ver. &.—[Lange translates wpoBiBacdeica: Learbeitet von; Luther: eugerichtet; de Wette: betwogen, 
Btler: augeatiftet; Meyer: gefordert, duzu gebracht; Fwald atill stronger: ausyestuchedt, Conant: “The verb 
wpo8:BaCerw means to lead forrourdd, to lead on, the only use of po in this compound, The error of the Eng'ish vernae- 
par ee originated in the Vulgate rendering pramonita, Margin of the Bishops’ Bible: ‘Or enticed, or induced,’ * 
—k. 3. 

“Ver. 8—[Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer. Genevan, and the Bishops’ Bible, all correctly render éw) wilvani: 
fe at Hatter (a large, shallow dish), for which the translators of King James substituted: i a charger, which aleo meane 


8 iarze diso. but bow mure comiuonly @ horse used ia battle. Wiclif and the Rheims Vers, have: in a dish, the Lut. Vulg.: 
ta dinco.—P.3.)] 


® Ver. 9.—The reading: €éAuw7O7 is not quite sure. Lachmann and Tischendorf [also Tregelles and Alford) read 
@ith B.D. ete. : Aurndels. (But this does not affect the sense, nor the English rendering.—P. 8.] 


12 Ver. 12.—Lachmann, after the oldest wuthorities, reads: mtTwua. (Cod. Sinait, sustains rr @ua, corpee, against 
Me asual gwua, body. —P. S.J 


records in this connection what had taken place on 
a former occasion, The chronological succession of 
events appears from John vi. 1. After the return 
of Jesus from the festival of Purim, He passed over 

Chronological Arrangement,—The offence which | the Sea of Galilee, as it would seem near Tiberiag 
Cthri-t had experienced in His own city is followed by | Evidently the feeding of the multitude, here record 
sr.other offence on the part of His sovereign. This | ed, was the first oceasion of that kind; the circum 
may have becn another practical reason why Matthew ! stances are the same as in John—five loaves, twa 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 
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fishes, five thousand people, twelve baskets full of 
fragments ;—the narrative being followed in both 
Gospels by an account of Christ’s walking on the sea. 
On the other hand, Luke reports the return of the 
Apostles (Luke ix. 10), after having recorded that 
Herad had wished to see Jesus, Christ, however, 
withdraws with Ilis disciples into the wilderness near 
Bethsaida (on the other side of the lake). There 
the miraculous feeding of the multitude took place. 
Mark records in the same manner and connection 
the motive for His passage across the sea, as also 
His feeding the multitude and walking on the wa- 
ters. From all this we conclude that this event took 
place at the time when Jesus again met His disciples 
in Galilee, on His return from the visit to Jerusalem, 
which closed with His last missionary journey through 
Galilee. On the other hand, Matthew, xi. 12, 13, 
represents the Saviour as again going about with His 
disciples. 

Ver. 1. Herod Antipas (Ayvrixzas =‘Avrl- 
waztpos), the son of Herod the Great and of Mal- 
thace, a Samaritan. In his ‘testament, Herod had 
appointed him tetrarch of Galilee and Perwa, Anti- 
pas entered into a secret contract of marriage with 
Herodias, the dangliter of Aristobulus, his half-bro- 
ther, and the wife of another half- brother, Herod 
Philippus ; ; and in consequence repudiated his lawful 
wife, the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia. <Are- 
tas declared war and conquered Herod ; but was pre- 
vented by the Romans trom following up his victory. 
From motives of ambition, Herodias persuaded her 
weak and indolent husband to repair to Rome, after 
the accession of Caligula, in order to secure for him- 
self the title of king, which had been previously ob- 
tained by Herod Agrippa, the nephew of Antipater 
(Jos, Antig. 18,7, 1). But, on the accusation of 
Agrippa, Antipater wag deposed by the emperor, and 
banished to Lyons, where Herodias, his wife, tollowed 
him. He died in Spain, whither probably he was af: 
terward transported. From the first, Herod was a 
light - mimded, unreliable,  predigal, and luxurious 
prince; hence also he proved superstitious and cun- 
ning (Luke xiii, 32; Mark viii. 16), and on certain 
occasions, either from folly or weakness, utterly 
heartless, cruel, and callous (see the history of the 
Passion). Jewish tradition likewise represents him 
in an unfavorable light. Herod Philippus, the son 
of a high priest’s daughter, was disinherited by his 
father, and lived as a private citizen. He must not 
be confounded with Philip the tetrarch. According 
to Jerome (Contra Rufin, iii. 42), Herodias vented 
her fury even against the dead body of John the 
Baptist. The daughter of Herodias here spoken of 
was by the first marriage; her name was Salome 
(Jos, Antig. 18, 5, 4).—On the title rerpapxns, 
comp. Bretschneider, Lexicon. The term tetrarch, 
or ruler over a fourth part of the country, is here 
used in a gencral sense, and as equivalent to eth- 
narch, Properly speaking, Herod was a triarch. 
See ch. ii. 

At that time.—The sovereign over the country 
of Jesus seems now to have heard of Him for the 
hist time. Grotius suggests that Antipater had only 
revarned from Rome; Baronius, that he had been 
enzared in war with Aretas. In our view of the 
matter, the tetrarch had been wholly absorbed by 
the pleasures and the follies of his court, until, ag his 
conscience became aroused, he began to bestow more 
attention upon such events and tidings. However, it 
is probable that at the time when Jesus went through 


the varinus cities aloug the Sea of Galilee, Antipater | 


had resided at Macherus, which was at some distance 
from the scene of the Saviour’s preaching. 

Ver. 2. Unto his servants,—or slaves, viz, 
his courtiers. An Oriental mode of expression. 

This is John the Baptist.—It has sometimes 
been argued that Herod was a Sadducee, partly on 
the ground of a mistaken combination of Mark viii 
16 with Matt. xvi. 6 (the expression in the one pas 
sage being, “the leaven of Herod,” in the other 
“the leaven of the Sadducees”’), and partly from 
the notion, now exploded, that the Sadducees were 
immoral libertines. But then the difficulty naturally 
arose, how he could in that case have believed in the 
resurrection of the dead. Wetstein suggests that az 
evil conscience had awakened in his breast doubta 
and fears on this subject; while Mever infers from 
the passave that he had not been a Sadducee. Sl 
more unsatisfactory is the explanation offered by Gro 
tius, and others, that Herod had referred to the trans 
migration of souls, as the monarch distinctly speaks 
of the resurrection of John. The Jews never serious 
ly entertained such a doctrine, although it has some 
times been imputed to the Pharisees. In our opin- 
ion, Herod was neither a Pharisee nor a Sadducee 
by conviction, although he was identified with the 
latter party, chiefly, perhaps, from tendencies shared 
by the whole of his family. In this view of the case, 
it is quite conceivable that he should have spuken 
under the influence of a conscience roused ané@ quick- 
ened by superstitious fears, and that all the more 
readily, that the people generally, and even the court- 
iers of Herod, seem at that time to have been specu- 
lating upon, and discussing the character and mission 
of Jesus, The rejection of the Pharisces must to a 
certain extent have counteracted the public testh 
mony borne to Jesus. Hence some said that He was 
Elijah; others, that He was one of the old prophets, 
perhaps Jeremiah; while some broached the idea, 
that in Him Jolin the Baptist was risen from the 
dead (Luke ix. 7). We may readily suppose that, in 
the circumstances, some of the flatterers at court, in 
their desire to quiet the fears of their prince, may 
have caught at this. Suffice it, Herod unmediatels 
took it up. It might serve various purposes At 
any rate, it implied a kind of denial of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus; besides, it would diminish his guilt, 
accord with his superstitious disposition, flatter his 
theological ambition (remember Henry VIII.), and 
serve as apology for his desire to see Jesus, which to 
some might appear suspicious, Nay, he may even 
have given expression to these views in a semi-hypo- 
critical manner, as “a fox,” Luke xiii, 32. At all 
events, a theological curiosity like that of Herod, 
and such motives, could only repel the Lord Jesus. 

Ver. 4. It is not lawful, Lev. xviii. 16 ; xx. 21. 
—Josephus adds, that besides this motive for im- 
prisoning John, Herod was also afraid lest John 
should excite a popular tumult (mig. 18, 5, 2, 
But this apprehension must have originated in the 
Baptist’s denunciations of his adultery. 

Ver. 6. Herod’s birth-day.—The anniversary 
of his accession to the throne, his Ainyly birth; Ps. 
ii, 7; 1 Sam. xi. 1. Suicer, Th esaurus, 1. p. 746: 
Wieseler, 293.%—The datizv, abs, [according to the 
true reading] is probably intended to indicate that 
the feast was nearing its close ; hence that the quests 
were intoxicated, and that the excitement of the 


* (The word ‘yeveoia may just as well be taken m the 


usual sense, Lirthduy, as ts done by Meyer. See his rofer 
ences in loc.—P, 5.) 
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scene offered the most favorable opportunity for ac- 
complishing the satanic purpose of Merudias. 

Danced before them.—The dance of Salome 
was, “ without doubt, mimic, and probably voluptu- 
ous, Hor, Od. 3, 6, 21.” [Mever.] The poor girl 
was on the mother’s side a grandchild of Mariamne, 
the dsvnonean princess. Her dancing was a ciime 
not only against the Baptist, but alsu against Philip 
her own father. To engage in a profane dance, and 
tiat, as the text has it, €y tw wes w—in the midst, 
eferting probably not merely to the ban yueting-hall, 
but to the circle of speciators which formed around 
her—was to forget even the decency and decorum of 
a Jewish maid. 

Ver. 8. But she being prepared (wrought upon, 
lel on) by her mother.—Mever: “wpuBiBa- 
cGetoa, iniluced, instizated, not instructed.” But 
the verb includes the idea of instructing along with 
that of traning and determining. In the present 
instance, not merely was moral resistance overcome, 
but, evidently, cunning and detailed instructions 
had been riven, Every one of the expressions used 
by her points to the determination of taking Herod 
by surprise. 

Ver. 9. And the king was sorry.—This is not 
Meompatible with ver. 5. Herodias had on former 
Occasions sought to kill the Baptist. (Lachmann, 
following Cod. C. and others, reads é(nres in Mark 
vi 1%.) But Herod (influenced by her) was mere- 
ly willing, or inclined toward it (@¢Awy; the word 
GcAew is frequentiy applied to inclination, where as 
yet there is no decision). Two opposite motives 
kept him in a state of indecision. On the one 
hand, he was urged on by the rancor of Herodias; 
while, on the other, he was kept back by fear of the 
[ouple. Nor was ‘his sorrow merely caused by a 
sudden call of conscience; he was startled by this 
terrible demand, made in so daring and ghastly a 
manner, Which awakened him all at once from in- 
toxication to full consciousness of the important po- 
fitieal consequences of this act. 

For the sake of the oath.—An instance of 
sinful performance of an oath (Mever). But the re- 
mark abuvut them that reclined with him at ta- 
ble is sivniticant. T:vo elements besides his oath 
Seem to have determined bim—his princely honor, 
and the hatred of the court to the Baptist. In all 
this fashionable throng, no angel’s voive was heard 
on behalf of John, 

Ver. 11. And his head was brought in a 
platter. — The narrative seems to imply that the 
head of the Baptist was brought while the feast still 
lected. This circumstance, however, suggests the 
place where the banquet was held, If Herod had 
been at Tiberias, his usual residence, the messengers 
would have required two days to execute their com- 
Mission. Fritzsche assumes that Herod was at the 
time actually at Tiberias, and concludes that the nar- 
rative must be incorrect in this particular, Follow- 
ing the opinion of Maldonatus, Grotius, and others, 
Meyer holds that the feast had taken plaee i in Ma- 
charus itself. According to Hug and Wieseler, 
it was cclebrated at Julias or Livias, another place 
of residence of Antipas, situate not far from Macha- 
ras, in the mountains on the eastern side of the Dead 
Rea This view seems to us to have most in its fa- 
vor. Not only was there a royal palace at Livias, 
but the narrative, more especially in Mark, conveys 
the impression that the messengers of Herod were 
despatched to some distance. 

Ver. 12. And went and told Jesus.—d<An evi- 
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dence that the faith of the Baptist had been entirely 
re-established by his embassy to Jesus, and that it 
had also served to attach the disciples of John to the 
person of the Saviour—a bond further strengthened 
by the death of their master, However, some of 
John’s disciples may have taken office when Christ 
still persevered in His course of endurance and sub 
mission; and this may have driven tuem into the an 
panes which afterward issued in the tormation of 

& separate sect. The execution of the Baptist took 
place shortly before Easter, in the year 782 (John 
vi. 4). When in the summer of the year 781 Jesua 
returned from Judea to Galilee, John was at .Enon, 
near Salim, in the midst of his ministerial activity. 
But waen, ‘toward the month of Adar (about March) 
of the vear 752, Christ journeved to Jerusalem to at- 
tend the festival of Purim, John had been already 
for some tine confined to prison. Accordingly, we 
infer that his iiprisonment must have taken place 
during the autuinn of the year 781, and that he was 
contined for fully half a year. Thus his active life 
was somewhat shorter than that of the Lurd. While 
the operations of Christ gradually extended from Ga- 
lilve to Judea, the reverse was the case with those 
of the Baptist. Commencing his work in the wilder- 
ness of Judah, he gradually passed through the lower 
valley of the Jordan to Salim and non, John iii. 23, 
and lastly to the court of Herod. And as the Lord 
met death at Jerusalem, so His forerunner at. the 
court of the ruler of Galilee. 

Ver. 13. When Jesus heard of this.—Refer- 
ring in the first instance to the tidings broucht by the 
disciples of John. Besides, we must not overlook, 
as an additional motive for Christ’s departure, the 
impression produced by these tidings upun the cisei- 
ples. No doubt the Apostles, as well as the disciples 
of John, were deeply moved by the news of the Bap 
tist's execution, The enthusiasm with which they 
had returned trom their first mission had in great 
measure given place to depression. This scems to 
be implied in the language of Mark “Come ye your 
selves apart, and rest a while.” Luke couveys the 
Hapression that Antipas was taking measures to bring 
about an interview with Jesus, This determined 
Christ immediately to leave the place where He thea 

was—probably Tiberias, whither Antipas may in the 
interval have returned. The motives of the Saviour 
Were, moral abhorrence and distrust of Herod, and 
the necessity of restoring the disciples to a right state 
of teeling—the more so, “that Judas was in his heart 
already forsaking the cause of the gospel. On the 
eastern shore of “the lake, and in the wilderness, He 
and they were safe under the mild sway of P hilip, the 
only one of Herod’s sons who deserved the name of 

a good prince. (Se® the article in the Eucyelops.) 

Into a desert place apart.—Acconling to Lilie 
ix. 10, in Gaulonitis, near the eastern Bethsaida, In 
the dominions of Philip, Jesus found a safe retreat, 
where His fullowers mizht recover their tone of mind, 
and prepare for going forth anew. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, On three different occasions was the Lord re 
pelled by the duplicity and utter want of all charuo 
ter in Herod. Qn the oceasion Just considered, this 
prince was anxious for an interview, partly trom po 
lidcal motives, and partly from superstitious curios 
ty, in the hope of thereby assuaging the voice of 
conscience, Again, shortly beture the Saviour fos 


26-4 
the last time left Galilex, Herod conveved to Him by 
O third parts a threat, for the purpose of indaciay Him 
immediately to quit his territory (Luke xi. 31). “Last- 
Iv, on the day of Christ's final sutierings we mark the 
same bold and carnal intrusiveness, inducing him to 
ask for signs and miracles—demands which the Sa- 
viour met with unbroken silence, Luke xxiii. 8. Thus 
Antipas may be designated as the representative of 
that class with whom the Saviour enters upon no 
terms,—whom He avoids when they flutter, rebukes 


when they threaten, and at last puni~hes by complete’ 


silence. Again, we may learn from the case of An- 
tipas, the sad upshot of a disposition to be interested 
tn, and patronizingly to condescend to, the gospel, 
which characterizes the relation of so many supersti- 
tious worldlings toward that which is holy. 

2. Herod seems to have been inclined to bestow 
on the Lord the vacant place of honor formerly oc- 
cupied by John at his court (comp. Mark vi. 20). 
Bat Christ treats the execution of the prophet as aim- 
ed against Himself. And go it really was. After all, 
every true martyrdom is the martyrdom of Christ in 
the world. 

3. Besides the two elements already advertea co 
—the Lord's independence of all worluly pomp and 
His wisdom—we may also notice in this history both 
the faitifulness of John’s disciples, and the earnest- 
ness of the poor people who followed Him on foot 
out of all their cities. 

4. It is a strange fact that the marriaze offences 
in the families of princes during the Middle Ages ap- 
pear to have been partly an ‘heir-loom of the Cru- 
sades, and thus to point back to the Arabs and to 


Hayar. The Idumeans were a race kindred to the 
Arabs. The history of the family of Herod is full 


of such offences. Nor can we fail to perceive the in- 
creased importance attaching to such sins in the case 
of princes, though, in general, the family must ever 
be regarded as the root of the state. 
5. The vows of Herod. Sinful vows must be re- 
ented of.  Gossner: God would rather have us 
reak our word than His word. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the great of this world stand affected toward 
the message concerning the works of Jesus: 1. It 
is late of reaching them; 2. it is ill understood; 3. 
it is wrongly interpreted.—Herod Antipas the figure 
of a weak despotism, as Herod the Great was of a 
strong tyragny. 1. Wherein they agree: In their 
contenipt hie men, selfishness, want of feeling, cun- 
ning, and affect tation of intellect yal and spiritual as- 
pications. 2. Wherein they ditfer: In the case 
of strony despots, pride and cruelty are foremost, and 
voluptuousness only secondary; while the reverse 
is the case with weak tyrunts.—How a Herod seeks 
to appease his conscience: 1, By superstition; 2. 
by theological pretensions ; 3. by an affectation of 
Interest: in spiritual achievements. — How supersti- 
tion and the service of sin support and minister to 
each otiier.—Sketch of a demoralized court: 1. Hy- 
pocritical rcligiosity ; 2. dissolute manners and mar 
riage scandals ; 3. a poor statecraft; 4. luxurious 
festivitiea; 5. bloody donations and payments.—Sad 
portraiture of the world and its pomp: 1. Its religion 
and its theology; 2. its pretended liberty and its 
ove: 3. its works and its feasts; 4. ils interest in 
the Beantitul and its art; 5. its oaths and its scrupu- 
lous louor.— loody marriages connected with the 
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history of martyrs (Ahab, Herod, ete.*).—The feast 
of Herod viewed in the light of his reign. — The 
festivities of worldliness—The character of Herod 
—lHerodias.—The courtiers.—The fiatterv and deceit 
of the fashionable world.—How the tempter watches 
for the moment of our intoxication.—Cordial 

ment between the wicked both at the beheading of 
John and at the crucifixion of Christ.—The sorrow 
of Herod, and the fear of Pilate-—How they both 
thourht theraselves excused. — Salome; or, awfu 
lessons given by a mother.—Art in the service of sin. 
—The oath of Herod; or, how he wishes to be con- 
scientious in his own way. '—The cearage and fuitb- 
fulness of John the Baptist. — Becoming, modest, 
and yet firm and faithful manner, in which the Bap. 
tist reproved the siu of Herod.—Fuaithful unto the end, 
—Ditterent estimate attaching to the blood of proph- 
ets: 1. In the eizht of the wicked, and of their blind 
instruments ; 2. of vain people ; 3. of faithful disciples ; 
4. of the Lord Himself.—Bloody presents of tyrants 
and of enemies of the truth—How the sufferings of 
the saints often serve to eflace both their disappoint- 
ments ind their weaknesses.—How the Lord applied 
as to Uimsclf the death of John.—How in realty 
it was Christ’s death which was encompassed. — 
Christ suffering in His martyrs —How moral ab- 
horrence drives the Lord across the wide sea, and 
far into the wilderness.—Conduct of Jesus toward 
Autipas.—The decease of John a prelude to that 
of Christ.—Comparison between the end of John and 
that of Christ: 1. The one long confined, the other 
suddenly carried away; 2. in the one case the se 
ercey of the prison; in the other, the concourse of 
the people at Golgotha; 8. the one beheaded, the 
other crucified, ete——Blessing of good princes in 
whose territories believers have often found a ret- 
uge,—Safe retreats which the Lord in ancient and in 
modern times has prepared for His own-—The ser 
vants of the Lord recovering themselves in retire 
ment. 

Starke :-—Courts are generally the paradise of 
foxes and of flatterers.—/fedinger : Ma. v an honest 
man has paid with his fortune and sucvess, if not 
with his life, for the dancing, the flattery, or the 
calumnies of a harlot.—A sedate and devout Chris- 
tian leaves dancing to goats, calves, and children, 
and orders his steps according to the word of God, 
and not the directions of the dancing-master.—Incest, 
adultery, and unlawful divorce, were combined in 
this instance.—//edinger : Persecution, reprvach, and 
death are like daily bread to faithful preachers.— 
Great lords may issue their injunctions, but they can 
not annul one of God’s commandments.—The ser 
vants of the Lord must bear testimony to the truth, 
whatever may befall them in consequence.—J. Hall 
Courage and impartiality—two very necessary quali- 
ties in a preacher.—Z:/sius : There is nothing in 
which courts are more deficient than in preachers of 


* [Re:nember also the fearful night of St. Bartholomew, 
Aung. 24, 1472, and the massacre of the Huguenots in Paria 
afler the murriaze of He ‘nry of Navarre with the sister of the 
king of France, to which all the leaders of the French Pro 
testants had been treacherously Invited, to be most crneliy 
murdered. Pope Gregory X11f.. on hearing the news of the 
destruction of twenty or thirty thousand Protestants in one 
night, and the probable destruction of beresy in France 
caused a 7¢ de ne to be sung in the churches of Rome and a 
inedal to be struck fn commemoration of this inferpal tra. 
dy. This approbation is one of the foulest deeds of pepery 
and one of the darkest spots on the pages of its history, tes 
plored and conde ‘mned even by wsany Catholics Corp 
Wacnier, Die Buthochzeit, Leip. Wisc and the respective 
sectluns in the Histories of the F reuch Lelurmation.—P, & ; 
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whe truth.—Osiander : The noble and the mighty! Holy Spirit—Quesnel: Let’ us open our hearts te 
too frequently imagine that they are at liberty to; Christ.—It is an alleviation of our misery to be able 
do anything they please, just as if there were no God , to communicate it to friends.—It is an act of friend 
m heaven.—What folly to be afraid of man and of | ship to warn another of his danger. 

the devil, and not to fear God !—lIn the godless, one Heubner : — Anecdotes on the connection be 
affection often restrains another; so that it is nature, | tween unbelief and superstition; instances of a baa 
not vrace, which restrains them from many a sin.— | conscience, of bold reproof trom the pulpit, p. 205- 
A thoughtless oath.—Contradiction: To swear by | 207.—Courtiers have enough to do to discuss their 
the name of God in the midst of sinful festivities. — | worldly affairs. But when the kingdom of heaven 
Thoughtiess and daring pronises.—Curse of parents | spreads among the people, the great of this world 
who cneourave their children to sin.—Cunsteim :| take notice of it, if it were only en account of the 
There is nothing so bad or so devilish which an adul- | political influence which it may exert.—Frequently, 
terous and shameless woman would not undertake! however, the world takes notice of what passes in 
and pertorm, Prov. xxiii, 27, 28.—It is the way of the | the kingdom of heaven from hostility to it, or in or 
wicked to prefer their own honor to that of Grod.— | der to mock.—The coarser unbelief, the nearer to su- 
Hall: I is more ditticult to arrest sin in its progress | perstition.—How did Herod coine to think of John? 
than to avoid ils commencement.—Zevsius : The death | —An uneasy conscience.—An evil conscience sees 
of Gol’s people is precious in His sight, however | terrors everywhere.—aA Jezebel could not be wanting 
grievous the torments waich men may intlict on them. | in the history of the second Alijah.—Fear of the peo- 
—Abel the first just one under the Old, John under! ple often acts as a curb upon despotism.—The fear 
the New, Testament.—The birthday of Herod to full | of God delivers from that of man.—Worldly festivi- 
shame, that of John to full glory. —Jfajus: In gon- | ties often become the oceasion of iniquitous deeds.— 
eral, harlots are not afraid of shedding blood, and | Danger, when mothers try to show off their children 
often murder their own children. —Os:ander > The | —Sinful promises can never be binding.—False am- 
splendid banquets of the wicked have often avery | hition.—Tyrants are themsclves under the most ab- 
sorrowful termination.—True disciples and hearers | ject tyrannyv.—The head of a prophet a spectacle to 
will reverence a faithful teacher even after his death. | gaze on. (“ The body of Coligny was exposed dur 
—Zeisiua: Let the bodies of the saints be honorably | ing the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and his head 
committed to the grave: they are the temples of the ! sent to Rome.”) 


2. The Firs? Miraculous Feeding, Cu. XIV. 14-21. 


14 And Jesus [he]? went forth, and saw a yvreat multitude, and was moved with come 
15 passion toward them, and he healed their sick. And when it was evening, his [the]? dis 
ciples caine to him, saying, ‘Chis is a desert place, and the time [hour, wpa] is now past; 
send the multitude away, that they may go into the villages, and buy themselves vice 
16 tuala. But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart; give ye them to eat, 
17, 18 And they say unto him, We have here but five loaves, and two tishes. He said, 
19 Bring them hither to me. And he commanded the multitude to sit down [recline, 
dvaxAchjvar] on the grass, and took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to his [the] disciples, and the 
20 disciples to the multitude, And they did all eat [all ate],? and were filled: and they 
21 tuok up of the fragments that remained twelve [travelling-] baskets full, And they 
that had eaten [ate]* were about five thousand men, beside women and children, 


1 Vor, 14.—Inacous ts wanting in Codd. B., C., etc., as also in ver. 22 (and ver. 2]. Probably in both [all] cases 
tasertei| from the beginning of Scripture-lessons, (So Meyer. Cod. Sinait. likewise omits "Ijgvus in vers. 14, 22, und 23 
—P. 5.) 

* Ver. 15.—{Tue critical editions omit avrov after of ua@yral. Lange, however, translates: “seine Jinger,” and 
takes no notice of this diffrence of reading.— P. 8.] 

3Ver 2.—[“Edayor wavres, lit: they ali ate, It ig the simple past tense. while the C. Vers.: did all eat, 
i in tosdern English an emphatic expression, the auxiliary did implying a doubt or denial of the fact.—P. 8.] 

# Ver. 21.—(Lit.: the persons eating, of 5€ écOiovres. ‘Lhe present participle means the timne present, ag 
@ecul, but with reference to a past act of pumbering the persons fed.—P. 5.) 


followed Him ; and, moved with compassion, His first 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. occupation was again to heal their sick. 
Ver. 15. And when it was evening,’ Owlar 
Ver. 14. And when He went forth, ¢&er-|5¢ yevouéuns.—* This refers to the pirst evening 
w » — According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, | which lasted from the ninth to the twelfth hour of 
Ct.risi had gone ets Epquav Toru Kar’ diay; accord- | the day {according to the Jewish mode of counting 
ing tw Joln, also eis 7d Soos. He now went forth | from sunrise to sunset]; while ver. 23 refers to the 
spun the ground covered by the mult tudes wio had | second evening, which commenced at the twelfth hous 
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{at six o'clock P. M.]. Sce the word =72 in Gesen. 
Lex.” Meyer 

The hour is now past.—Fritzsche and Kauffer: 
fenpus opportunium, sc. disserendi et sanandi—De 
Wette, Meyer: The day-time. Why not more defi- 
Drely, in view of what fulluws: the hour of the even- 
ing meal ?—De Wette and Mever have erroneously 
supposed that the account of this event, as recorded 
by John, where Jesus Himself is represented us in- 
troducing the question as to the bread, is incompat- 
ible with the narrative in the other gospels. But as 
Jobn evidently intended to relate merely the fact of 
‘the iniraculuus feeding, we must not press his words 
as if he meant that the Saviour had put this question 
when first beholding the people. According to the 
account in John, it was a lad who hed the tive loaves 
and the two fishes. 

Ver. 18. To recline on the grass.—In Pales- 
tine, spring commences in the middle of February. 
It, therefore, the festival of Purim occurred that year 
on the 19th of March, the miraculous feeding must 
have taken place in the second half of March, or 
during the middle of spring in the holy land. 

[Green grass (€#i te yAop@ xoote, as Mark vi. 
39 has it), or pasture, which, aceording to John vi. 
1¥, abounded in that region, was a delightful resting- 
place at that season of the vear in Palestine. Mark 
adds a graphic touch concerning the manner in which 
the Saviour commanded the multitude to recline on 
the pasture ground, viz, in ranks (better, by par- 
ties, or in groups, Greek: rpagiui, mpacial = arco- 
lutim, in square garden plots), by hundreds, and 
by fifties (vi. 40; comp. Luke ix. 14: “by siftics, 
tna company”). They probably formed two semi- 
vircles, an outer semicircle of thirty hundreds, and 
an inner semicircle of forty fifties. This was a wise, 
symmetrical arrangement, which avoided all confu- 
sion, and facilitated an easy and just distribution 
of the food among all classes by the disciples.—P. 
S. 

Ver. 19. He took the five loaves.—Bake:l ac- 
cording to Jewish fashion; bread-cakes, in the shape 
of a plate. 

He blessed.—Literally, We gave praise, 6b A by n- 
oe, John expresses it : evyavitrnoas. Luke uses the 
terms evAoyncey avrous, indicating the consecration of 
the bread, as inthe Eucharist, 1] Cor. x. 16, “ Accord- 
ing to Jewish custom, at the commencement of every 
meal the head of the house gave thanks while he 
broke bread. This prayer was called ‘a blessing.’ ” 
According to Mark, the diseiples distributed the 
bread among the people, who were arranged in 
groups, Mark vi. 49, 

Ver. 20, Of the fragments.—Brvken picees,* not 
crumbs, [Olshausen: With the God of nature, as 
with nature herself, the most prodizal bounty goes 
hand in hand with the nicest and exactest economy. 
This notice of the Evangelist is an additional mark 
of the truthfulness of the narrative, and the divine 
character of the miracle. The gathering of the frag- 
ments was also for the purpose of impressing the 
miracle more vividly on the memory, and perpetuat- 
ing its effect, as well a3 for teaching a lesson of econ- 
omy.—P. 8.] 

Twelve travelling-baskets full, «do: 01.— 
The number twelve seeuis to refer to that of the Apos- 
tles, although it by no means implies that the bas- 
kets belonged to them. The Apostles gathered these 


*(KAdouara from KAdw, to break, as fragments 
from frungo, Bruchsticke from brechen.—P. 5.] 
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fragments, when each bronght his basket full. At 
the second miraculous feeding, the seven baskets ure 
called ao mupiies, the term employed for the round 
plaited baskets commonly used for bread aud tor 
fishes. De Wette: “The narrative clearly ecnvers 
the fuct, that more fragments were left: than would 
have constituted the five loaves. Paulus [tne ratica- 
alist] attempts to paraphrase the lapeuawe of the 
text: ‘they took there tweive baskets full’ OF course, 
that would destroy the miraculous charneter of the 
event. But this clumsy device may nuw be recurdé 
ed ax only a historical curiosity.” 

Ver. 21. And they that had eaten.—<As the 
feast of Passover was at hand, the people had already 
collected in larger pumbers. 

GENERAL Remarks, 1. On the relation of this 
miracle to the other miraculoux feeding related in ch. 
xv. 82.—The critical conjecture of Scliciermacher, 
Strauss, and others, that the first and the second 
miraculous feeding were, in reality, two differcit and 
incorrect narratives of one and the same event, is 
evidently untenable. Irrespective of the ecufu-iun 
which is presumed to exist in the account of the 
Evangelists, even a slight consideration of the ditler- 
ences in point of time and circumstances will convince 
us of its groundlessness The provision, the num 
ber of the people, and the fragments Ictt on each 
occasion, were entirely dissimilar. Besides, in the 
first instance, the miracle was wrought on the even- 
ing of the first day; in the second, after the people 
had remained for three days with the Saviour, Last- 
ly, there is an equal difference between the events 
which preceded and sueeceeded each of these miracles. 
In the one instanee, Jesus had passed over trom the 
western shore, and the feeding of the multitude was 
succeeded by His walking on the sea. In the other 
instance, Jesus had arrived at the eastern shore, af- 
ter His journey through the Phoenician territory, and 
the district around the sources of the Jordan, while 
the miracle was sueceeded by His last eontliet with 
the Pharisees and Saddueees of Galilee. Again, the 
people which were fed on cach occasion were, as 
might readily be supposed, thuse whe bad just lis 
tened to his teaching, and who follbwed Him from 
the places which He had visited. Accordingly, on 
the first oceasion they were chicily gathered from the 
cities along the western shore of the lake; while, on 
the second, they assembled from the ‘vurntains on 
the eastern side, Lastly, as the place where the 
miracle took place was diifvrcnt, so the time alsc,— 
the first occurring in spring, and the second a con 
siderable time after Easter, or in summer, 

2. The miracle itself.—Difterent theories on the 
subject have been eurrent. 1. It has been attempt. 
ed to explain it away: (a) By ereseficud diitecs, or 
attempts to represent it as a natural event. Thus 
Paulus suggests that those who sat down at this meal 
were induced by the example of Christe to sive up 
their provisions, ete, Sitiarly, Gfrorer, Animen, 
ete. (6) On the mythical theory; it Wing supposed 
that it was an Imitation of Old Testament models (Ex. 
xvi.; 1 Kings xvii, 8-16; 2 Kings iv. 1, 42), with 
the view of meeting the pepular notions conecming 


oie hs | eee ; 8 
the Messiah’ (Strauss).*  (c) By viewing it suméwio 


* (In his new and more pole work on the Life Wf Se 
ava, Which has just appesred (Leipzig, Tsed po 4 sqaqs yy, 
Strauss takes the same mythical view of tlas miracle, as ig 
his larger work, and states that the aeeount of the evar pee 
lists contains no feature which may net be satintacte IY oe Ke 
plained from the Mosaic-prophetic precedent of the twofe tg 
miraculous feeding vf Lsrael in the wilderness (haod awa 
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slly.* This may be characterized as a combination 
of the theory of Paulus with the mythicv-poetical 
theory of Strauss. It is supposed that, with special 
reference to certain analogous passages, a natural 
event had assumed in the mind of the Chureh a svm- 
bolieal bearing; the truth thus conveyed being sim- 
ply, that Jesus had broken the bread of life, or the 
bread of Christian fellowship (de Wette), (2) By re- 
garding it as a purable (i. e., as mythical only so far 
as its forin is concerned); the narrative being sup- 
posed to have arisen from what was originally in- 
tended as a parable (Weisse).—2. The miracle has 
been fully admitted, but it has been viewed,—{@) as 
an abstract miracle, or simply as the result of omni- 
potence, no attempt being made to account for it 
either in a mental or moral sense; nay, these inter 
mediate links of connection being intendonally ig- 
nored or denied. (4) An attempt has been made to 
account for the manner in which the miracle was 
brouzht about by what Olshausen calls a quickening 
and accelerating of the natural procesa—an explana- 
tion which we frankly confess our inability to under 
etand.¢ (c) Christ effected the increase of the pro- 
vision 1a Adyp Kai TH evAoyla (Origen, Meyer). 
Evervbody admits this; but the difficulty is, what 
we are to understand by the expression evAdynoev 
avrovs in Luke. (d) We regard it as a concrete and 
moral manifestation of the miraculous power of 
Christ, This miraculous feeding may be viewed as 
a parallel to the miraculous production of wine at the 
Marriaze in Cana, and both as foreshalowing the 
Eueharist. In Ilis capacity as glorified Redeemer, 
Christ is here working and acting upon His creatures, 
quickening, so to speak, and infinitely enlarging the 
qtalitivs inherent in bread; while, at the satne time, 
He awakens a corresponding disposition in those who 
sii down to partake of the meal. It is a heavenly 
tncul where hearts and minds as well as bodies are 
fed, and where the inner man is not dead, or standing 
without, like a begzar, but where, for the tune, all 
are treated as members of Jesus in the house of the 
Lerd. Viewed inthis lizht, the inerease of quantity 
i- just the blossing of Gol the Son, as Creator of the 
kinedom of Liiss and ef love. This expiunation, we 
Fenture to say, has net yet been suilicicutly under- 
gtood and appreciated, However, it must not be re- 
garded as implying that the result produced was 
tuerely moral and religious, As in the production of 
the wine, power went forth from the Logos, by which 
earthiy water was converted into heavenly wine—real 
wine, though not of earthly vintage; so, in the pres- 
ent case also, power went out from Him which in- 
ereased the natural quality of the bread—enlarged it 
—ju-t as, to some extent, the leaven does. Even the 
operation of leaven shows that bread is thus capable 


and Numb. xi.) and from the untitype of the Christian eu- 
ebhsrist.—P &.]J 

*' Haase. and de Wette.] 

+ (Olshausen’s idea of a divinely hastened process of na- 
ture (cise Leschleunighncr Naturproceas), by which Christ 
broucht about {na inoment what comes to pass by the slow 
preeess of growth In several months, does not sufliee in the 
case without the additional by pothesis of a bustened process 
of art (Aunstproceas), or the combined labor of mowing, 
reaping. threshing, grinding, and baking, by which wheat is 
(hanged inte bread. Nor does the forin of the miracle tavor 
this attermpt to explain the inexplicable. We should rather 
expect fo this ease that the Saviour had east a few grains of 
wheat inty the ground and made them verminaty {ote a rich 
garvest at once. Bat this would have been rather an un- 
fitural miracle. such as the apocryphal Gospel of St. Tho- 
mas teally ascrite-s to the child Jesus at least as regards 
the quantity of wheat A Babe from a single grain for the 
oe i of th: poor. (Taito: Cod. Apocryph., p. 302.)— 


of having its powers increased.* Something, of this 
kind seems to have been present to the mind of Ols 
hausen, who also aptly remarks, that “ throughout 
the gospel history we never read of any purely crea 
tive work on the part of the Saviour, Just as nature 
forms a new creation from the seed, so Christ trans 
forms water into wine, or increases the five loaves; 
but without some substratum He creates neither win 

nor bread.”+ In thinking of similar miracles under 
the Old Testament, we specially reeall to mind the pro- 
vision of manna anu of quails 5 while we regard as a 
parallel case what is recorded of Elijah in 1 Kings 
xix. 8: “And he rose, and did eat and drink, and 
went in the strength of that meat forty days and 
forty nights unto Horeb the mount of God.” 

{The English and American interpreters general- 
ly pass by in silence, or expressly reject, all attempts 
to make this and similar miracles intelligile, and 
resort to an act of divine omnipotence on the part 
of Him who was the Eternal Word of God, similar 
to the orivinal act of creation, with this diffcrence, 
however, that in our case there was a material sb- 
stratum to work on in the five loaves and two fishes, 
so that it was not a creation out of nodding, but an 
act of creative acerction; the bread growing and 
multiplying in the hands of Christ (so J. A. Alexan- 
der, and Owen), or of the distributing: apostles (so 
Alford, following Meyer), or of the eaters, or of all, 
at all events in such a manner that the whole multi- 
tude were abundantly fed, and much more remained 
and was gathered in the twelve travelling-baskets, 
than the whole original provision, Trexcu, Votes 
on the Miracles, p. 267 (6th ed., Lond., 1855): 
“Vere, too, even more remarkably than in the case 
of the water changed into wine, when we seck to 
realize to ourselves the manner of the miracle, it ever- 
more eludes our grasp. We seek in vain to follow 
it with our imaginations, .. . But this is the wis- 
dom of the sacred narrator, to leave the description 
of the indescribable unattempted. His appeal is to 
the same faith which believes ‘that the worlds were 
framed by the Word of God, so that things which 
are seen, were not made of things which do appear’ 
(Hebr. xi. 3).”) J. A, ALEXANDER, on Ault, xiv. 21: 
“The greatness of the miracle consists not mercly in 
the vast increase of nutritive material, but in the na. 
ture of the process which effected it, and which must 
be regarded as creative, since it neccessarily involves 
not merely change of form or quality, or new com- 
binations of existing matter, but an absolute addi- 
tion to the matter itself... . The only rational al- 


* (As, indeed, God's creatures should not be viewed as 
dead abstractions, but as possessing living powers and prine 
ciples, on which the Creator may breathe. giving them new, 
or rather enlarged capacities; thus working what to the 
carnal onlooker nay seem a iniracte, in the sense of being 
an interference with the course of nature, while the deeper 
thinker, or the devout believer, sees in it only a higher ore 
der of nature, the setting free of qualities and powers, 
bound down by sin, through the operation of an ever-pres 
ent, almighty, and all-gracious Sovereign —Tne Evins, 
TRANSLATOR. ] 

+ (Olshausen adds, however (vol. {., p. 520, in Kendrick’s 
edition): “In these remarks [ refer only to the recorded 
facts: how far it is conceivable that Christs miraeulons 
powers night have been put forth ina different form, is ane 
other question, According to the gospel history, the Sa- 
Viour constantly appears as the restorer of crention, He 
creates no new men, but He transforms the old, He inakes 
no new bodily members formerly wanting. but He restores 
the old that were useless.°— But on the other had THe raised 
the dead to life, and is Hterally and truly the Resurreetion 
and the Life. He brought life and immortality to lich 
The regeneration of the Spirit, too, is a new birth, a nese 
creation, by which we becumye “new creatures” in Cbrisf 
Jesus.—P. 5.] 
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ternative Is either to refute the overwhelming proof 
of authenticity and inspiration, or to accept the pas- 
save ag the literal record of a genuine creative mir- 
acle, the first and greatest in the history [is the rais- 
ing of Lazarus not equally great if not ereater ?], and 
therefore perhaps fully det: ‘ailed in all the Gos pels.” 
Even the German commentator H. A. W. Meyer, go 
often quoted in this work (Com, on Matt, p. 298 sq. 
of the tth ed.), in view of the unanimous testimony 
and circumstantial agreement of the evangchsts, fully 
admits the miracle, Dut, in view of its transcendent 
creative character, renounces all attempts at a ra- 
tional explanation. He derives the interpretations 
of Paulus, Strauss, Weisse, de Wette, from a denial 
of the possible creative working on dead matter, a 
power which is not explained by the heterogeneous 
idea of a hastened process of nature (Olshausen), but 
Which stands historically so firm, that we must rest 
satisfied with its absolute incomprehensibleness (dass 
man sich bei der valligen Unbegreinichkeit dieser 
moglichen schapferise hen Einw'rk ung beruhigen muss, 
ap Veranschiulichung des Processes durch natiir- 
liche Analoqicen verzichtend), But compare the for- 
cidle second doetrinal retiection of Dr. Lange, which 
fullows.—P, S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The holy feast spread in the wilderness for the 
upbuilding of the spiritual Israel is evidently intend- 
ed as a contrast to the bloody festivities enacted in 
the palace of Herod, which may be said to have ac- 
celerated the ruin of the nation. Here, the curse of 
gir, destroys the enjoyment of the choicest gifts, and 
the guests at the rich banqueting table are still thirst- 
ing for the blood of the prophet, There, heaven's 
blessing converts a few barley loaves and fishes into 
a spiritual feast. Thus the holy desert realm of 
Christ rises in all its beauty and majesty by the side 
of the crumbling kingdom of the old world, sinking 
through moral decay. Isracl in the wilderness, fed 
by the manna, may be regarded as the Old Testament 
tvpe of this history ;—as its counterpart, David in 
the wilderness and in the cave of Adullam, when all 
who were distressed gathered around him, There is 
the same contrast, as here, between Saul the perse- 
cuting tyrant, and David the anointed of the Lord,— 
only the excellency, as always, is of the New Dispen- 
sation; for if David had to ask the shew-bread from 
others, Christ gives it to all the people around Him. 
Nor are similar instances in the history of Christ’s 
people wanting, Severinus, Columbanus, and others, 
remind us of the miraculous provision (das Wunder- 
brod); while the Waldenses, the Hussites, the Hu- 
guenots, [the Puritans], and other of Grod’s persecut- 
ed people, have often partaken in the wilderness 
of such miraculous food. Nor let us forget that 
since so large a portion of the gifts of earth is de- 
voted to selfishness, luxury, and. sin, it is the more 
wncumpent on God’s people to devote the remainder 
to the Lord, in order that, by the blessing of Christ, 
it may be converted into the miraculous provision of 
the kingdom of love. Thus is it at all times true, 
that Jesus, while poor Himself, feeds the hungering 
peuple of rich Herod. 

2. The Church has rejected the doctrine of Pa- 
Iripassianism as a heresy. We would add a warn- 
Inv agiuinst a parallel error which we might call Pa- 
trimessvanism, in reference to the miracles of Christ. 
Ple distinction betweet the economy of the Father 
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and of the Son must ever be kept in mind: crea 
tion being ascribed to the Father, and redemption— 
which, however, also includes transformation—to the 
son, Hence it is a confusion of these econotnies ta 
represent as strietly (or rather abstractly and magic 
ally) creative acts what really are manifestaiions of 
this transforming power, 
eet that when the Church repudiated Monoj:hvsite 
views in reference to the person of Christ, the same 
principle also appiies to the manifestation and the 
economy of the Son. Hence we must always view 
Him as the God-Man, and all His working as thean- 
thropic. He is the Creator in a moval and religious 
sense, who above all influences the heart, and who, 
by and with the heart, transforms all old things into 
new. Under His word the withered hand moves and 
extends, along with the withered heart, Perhape 
the idea, that aban of misearriege and of barrew 
NERS reve on our earthly bread, which Christ reinov- 
ed hy this miracle, showing the positive fulness which 
it contains when His blessing descenda upon it, may, 
in some measure, help us to unerstand the grand 
mystery which awuits us at the final transformation of 
this world (the trau=formation uf what is mortal, the 
renovation of the earth, the setting free of its fulness, 
and the restoration of the tree of life). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The tidings of the death of the Baptist an indice 
tion to the Lord to prepare in retirement.—lIntinite 
riches of Christ even when a fugitive —The wicked. 
ness of Herod could not embitter the heart of Clnist 
—Despite the opposition of the great of this world, 
the people were drawn after Him.—lHow the Lord 
still rewards with His miracles the confidence that 
leadeth after Him into the wilderness.—The Lord, 
who withdrew into the wilderness trom the intrusive 
ness and presumption of the great, is drawn out 
again by the confidence of the poor and the needy 
who look up to Him for help.—The compassion of 
the Lord ever new, and ever assuming new forms.— 
How the disciples closed the day’s work, and how 
the Master closed it.—The old and the new time as 
represented by these two sayings: “Send the multi 
tude away,” and, “Give ve them to eat.”—It is not 
necessary for them to go away.—It is not necessary 
to go away from Jesus for anythiny.—The feast of 
Herod and the feast of Christ (the former at first a 
meal of pleasure, then of guilt, and lastly of anxiety 
and of sorrow ; the latter at first a meal of necessity, 
then of the Spirit, and at last of heavenly transport), 
—The desert realm of Christ founded in love a fizure 
of His heavenly kingdom.—The Lord gives Anas 
thing in His kingdom. without price: 1. Healing; 2 
teaching ; 3. provision. The grace before the meal 
and its effects.—How those around the Lord enter 
into spiritual fellowship with Him by faith: 1. The 
Apostles, by inviting to the meal; 2. the people, by 
gathering around Him.—The miraculous feeding at 
meeting, and that at parting.—Trust entirely to the 
blessing of Christ.—Throw open the secret springs 
of blessing.—Gather the fragments; or, the super 
abundance of the kingdom of heaven is alw ays com 
bined with the greatest carefulness of its resources. 
—How the Lord of glory watcheth over His give 
and husbandeth them: 1. In na: are (lite from death) 
2. in grace (Christ made poor); 3. in glory (every 
thing converted into good). —How the Lord converts 
the wilderness from a dw elling-piace of evil epiriw 


Besides, We must not for 
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into e well-spring for the kingdom of heaven: 1. In | 


a literal sense; 2. in a figurative sense. 


themselves.—Those who are desirous of witnessing 
this glorious miracle must be williag to be content 


Sturke — Quesnel : The further Christ appears to ; with barley loaves and dry fishes. —THHeubner + Christ 
remove from ua, the more closely should we endea- ‘ never continued late meetings with a large multi- 


vor to follow Him.—Jesus has never been idle, but 
has alwavs wrought with His Father, John v.17; 2 
Thess, iii, 8.—It is often unseasonable to listen to the 
dictates of reason, when we should rather think of 
the cvo-lness and the omnipotence of God.—Still it 
is rit to use all ordinary and prudent means, since 
God always honors their employment.—Hedinger : 
Christ can create bread even in the wilderness, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 19.—It matters not with the Lord whether the 
provision be great or small, Ps. cvii. 36.—It is the 
Lord who addeth the blessing, —We should bring back 
to the Lord the bread which we have sot from His 
hand, in order that He may bless it. —Let us not think 
of the smaliness of our provision, but rather of the 
blessing of God.— Cramer: Why weepest thou ? the 
Lord reigneth, Ps. cxlv. 15.—Lct us not preserve 
anything from covetousness, but for future use-—To 
bestow alms on the needy wiil never make us poorer. 
—Gud can nourish those who have many children 
quite as readily as those who have none, 

Gerlach :-—Meat is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer, 1 Tim. iv. 5.—WLence the wicked first de- 
file and corrupt the meat, and then, hy the meat, 


tude, His example may therefure be riety quoted 
in reference to protracted conventicles at nicht (still, 
a Christian conyregation can searcely be placed on 
the same level with this multitude, comp. Acts xx. 
7)—Jesus as the Head of a house.—Giace before 
meat enjoined by the example of Christ.—Sinilarly, 
caretulness, preservation, order, and arrangement 
taught by His example—The daily miracle of the 
feeding of the millions who people our earth, 

[ Prudentius :—Tu cibus panisque noster, Tu pe 
rennis sudvitas ; neseit esurire in evum, gu Tuam 
sumit, dupem.—Trench : Christ proclaims Limself 
in thig miracle the true bread of the world, that 
should assuage the hunger of man, the ineshausted 
and inexhaustible source of all life, in whom there 
should be enough and to spare for all the spiritual 
needs of ali hungering souls in all ages.—D. Lrown: 
(Com. on Mark vi. 35-44) : The Bible, so little it bulk, 
like the five barley loaves and the two fishes, whag 
thousands upon thousands has it fed, and will it feed, 
in every ave, in every land of Christendum, to the 
world’s end !—P. §.] 


8. Jesus Walking on the Sea. Cn. XIV. 22-88. 


22 And straightway Jesus [he] constrained his disciples to get [enter, éu8jvar] into a 


wy 


sh:p, and to go before him unto [to] the other side, while he sent [until he should have 


23 seat | the aiiltienles away. And when he had sent the multitudes away, he went up 
into a mountain apart [xar’ iStav| to pray: and when the evening was come, he was 


24 there alone. 


But the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with [vexed by the] 


25 waves: for the wind was contrary. And in the fourth atch of the night [ at 3 o'clock, 


es 


26 A. wu. | Jesus went unto them, w: alking on [over] the sea.’ And when the disciples saw 


him walking on the sea,* they were troubled, saving, It is a spirit [spectre, durracpa] ; 
27 and thev cried out for fear. But straightway Jesus _spake unto them, saving, Be of 
23 good cheer: it is I; be not afraid, And Peter answered him and anu Lord, ‘if it be 
29 thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. And he said, Come. And when Peter 


was come down out of the ship, he? 


31 sink, he cried, saving, Lord, save me. 


walked on [over] the water [ért ra voura], to go 
30 to Jesus. But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; and begiuning t 
And immediately Jesus ‘stretched forth hes 


Oo 


hand, and caucht [took hold ‘of | him, and said unto him, O thou of little faith, where 


32 fore ne st thou dor 


? And when they were [had] come [up]* into the ship, the wind 


33 ceased. Then they that were im the ship came and worshipped lim, saying, Of a truth 


thou art the Son of God [@eod vios et]. 


1 Ver. %— Ex! thy Sddaccay, B., KR. Y.. al, (Cod. Sinait.], instead of the lect. receptas éml ris Sardoans. 
nce: duhin achreitend tber das Meer; Ewald: wundetnd tiber den See; Meyer: aber den See hin wundeind,— 


5.) 


2 Ver. 26.—Tlere B., C., D., ete, (Cod. Sinnit.], read ém) tis Jaracons ;—the tert. ree. with younger Ms3,: émi rhe 


SaAarcay. [The E. Vers. obliterates the distinction between él tHy (accusative of motion), and éwi 775 (the cents 
thee. of tue mere Sppearing on the like)? as does also the Lat Vulgate (wuper mere in both cases), and Lather (uf slew 
Meer). The chaage of case ts appropriate. The disciples saw the Lord walking oz the lake, when He walked vrer the 
bake to meet them. Comp. the Exex. Note, and Meyer in doc.—P. 8] 

3 Ver, 29.— —(Better Conant: And coming down from the ship, Peter walked, ete, xataBas amd Tov wdoiou d 


Nérpos, «.7.A.—P. 8] 


4 Ver. 32.—[The oldest antl re including Cod. SInaiticns, read &va Baytwy, “whon they had come wp." for tue 
@ py: Bayreuy of che received tuxt. Tischendorf adceres to the latter, but Lachmann, Tregelles, and Alford adopt tha for 


m@er.—P. 8.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection.—The same order as that of the nar- 
rative before us is observed in the Gospcls of Mark 
and John, Luke wholly omits the event. 

Ver, 22. Straightway He constrained His 
fisciples, ev0éws nuayKxace.— The miracu- 
lous feeding had made the strongest impression on 
the minds of the people, who now wished to make 
Christ their king, 7. e, to proclaim Him Messiah, 
John vi. 15. On this, as on other oceasions, Jesus 
had considerable difficulty in withdrawing Himself 
from the multitude, which, according to John, follow- 
ed Him to the western shore. The reason why Jesus 
dismissed his disciples was probably their sympathy 
with the enthugiasm of the people. In proportion as 
they had at first been encouraged by the success of 
their apostolic mission, must have been their depres- 
sion when the tidings of John’s martyrdom arrived 
(Mark vi. 30, 31; Luke ix. 10). This sudden reyul- 
sion of feeling rendered them all the more suscepti- 
ble to Impressions such as those evoked by the scene 
which they had just witnessed. In all likelihood, the 
proposal to make Jesus king was intended in con- 
trast to the crime of Herod, and was hence all the 
more dangerous, The Lord tarried behind in order 
to withdraw Himself the more easily trom the people 
after Hie had calmed them. Upon a lonely, quiet 
monntain-top would He ofter His sacrifice on that no- 
table and glorious day. 

To go before Him.—With Lightfoot and Wie 
seler, we view the event as follows :—The disciples 
Were not to pass over directly, but only to go betore 
Him elong the coast, and to take Him up at the place 
appointed (7 pds Byn@aatdSay, which Wieseler un- 
derstands as referring to the eastern Bethsaida, 
above the mouth of the Jordan), When Jesus had 
dismissed the people and ascended the mountain, the 
ship was already a prey to the wind and waves, and 
driven, contrary to the will of the disciples, into the 
middle of the sea, (The expression Bacavi(dpe- 
yoy implies that the ship was helpless.) During 
three watches, or till about three o’elock in the morn- 
ing, the disciples had vainly endeavored to bring the 
ship back to the eastern coast, in order to meet the 
Master near Bethsaida. They were only driven far- 
ther westward; and when the Saviour finally came 
into the ship, they were already quite close to the 
western sliore. While thus laboring till completely 
exhausted, the Lord Jesus awaited them on the east- 
ern shore, It was under these distressing cireum- 
stances that Ie felt impelled to manifest His miracu- 
lous power, in an entirely new manner Compassion 
fov those who toiled on the sea, and a sense of exalt- 
ation over the rebellious element which separated 
Him from His disciples, determined Him to go iorth 
upon the sea, In this view of the matter, this mir- 
acleis as fullof meaning and importance as any other 
of the many displays of His compassion and love. 
—According to the commen view, which is adopted 
even by Meyer, the Lord had cominanded the disci- 
ples to pass over before Him; but their passage was 
much retarded by contrary winds, when He, walking 
on the sea, overtook them, and calmed the storm. 
Acainst this view we have to urge the following con- 
Biderations: 1. It the above view were correct, we 
should have expected that the disciples would have 
asked the Mister how he intended to pass over. No 
vther ship than theirs was in waiting (John vi.); nor 
would it have been possible to have contemplated 


the long road by land, more especially as tlhe Evan 
gelist speaks of wpodyerv, which implies a shor’ 
passage, until He had dismissed the people. Least 
of all would the disciples expect that Christ would 
walk over the sea, elxe they could not afterward have 
been afraid and regarded Him as a spectre. 2. If it had 
been intended that the disciples should have direedy 
passed over, and not have met the Lord on the east- 
ern shore, the journey by which they so soon reached 
the middle of the sea would have been extremely ra- 
pid, and the statement about contrary winds would 
appear unaccountable. 3. As the disciples were close 
by the western shore when the Lord came up to 
them, the miracle which He performed would have 
been entirely useless if they had hitherto followed 
their intended destination. On the other hand, we 
urge in favor of our own interpretation : 1. The terms 
Tpoayery, €ws,—implving that He intended to 
join them very shortly. The expression e(s 74 re 
pay must be explained as meaning, “in the direction 
of,” or “ toward the other side,” or else “ with a view 
to passing to the other side.’ 2. If, as John states, 
Capernaum was their ultimate destination, the ob- 
vious interpretation of rpds Bn @aaiday would 
be that it referred to the eastern Bethsaidg, not far 
from the mouth of the Jordan, and that the disciples 
were to sail along the coast, and there to meet the 
Lord. 8. Under such circumstances, it would indeed 
be contrary to their will when they found themselves 
in the evening in the midst of the sea. The ship had 
been driven out by a contrary wind, and all their ef- 
forts at rowing proved insufficient to counteract its 
effects, The ship was BacaviConpevowv., 4. Ac- 
cording to the account in John, they were close by 
the western shore when the Saviour joined them, and 
the wind was still strong. Hiad it been a westerly 
wind their difficulties would by that time have been 
almost overcome, and thus help arrived too late, But 
here the objection may be urged, that, according to 
the narrative of Matthew and Mark, the wind was al- 
laved when Jesus entered the ship. It might be 
arcued that the wind, which was contrary to them 
while they sought to reach the eastern shore, would 
now be propitious, when, after having received Jesug 
into the ship, they would steer for the western shore. 
But a glance at the map will remove this difliculty. 
From any point on the castern shore the disciples 
would require to steer northward in order to reach 
Julias, A strong northeasterly wind had driven them 
in un opposite direction, and far into the sea. Hence 
they were probably a good way beyond Capernauin ; 
and if the wind had lasted, it would still have been 
contrary to them in reference to reaching that port. 
This also explains the terror of Peter. The Lord 
came in a northeasterly direction, while Peter, in 
mecting Him, had to go against wind and wares. 5, 
Lastly, according to our interpretation of this mira- 
ele, it was evidently called forth by the distress of 
the disciples, which at the same time was syvmbolical, 
while the miraculous help afforded them had both a 
direct and a svmbolical import. 

Ver. 25, In the fourth watch of the night,— 
t.¢. between three and six o'clock in the morning, 
At an earlier period both the Jews and the Greckg 
divided the nicht into three watches, each of tour 
hours, From the time of Pompey, however, they 
adopted the Roman practice of reckoning four watch 
es, cach of three hours, viz., ove, wevortxtioy, GAEKTOR 
popavia, mpwt. (Comp. Winer sub Nachfivache.) 

Ver. 25, 26. Over the sea (ver. 25, él ry 3d 
Aagcay, according to the true readirg); on the sea 
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ver. 26, ert 95 Sad.).—The text thus points out a 
nice, but very important distinction, In ver, 25, the 
main point of the narrative lies in this, that Jesus 
hastened over the sea to join the disciples ; while in 
ver. 26 the disciples are chiefly struck with the mirac- 
ulous sizht of one walking on the sea. It is scaree- 
ly neevssary to gay that the gloss of Paulus, Stolz, 
and (:frdrer, “walking on the high shore above the 
sea,” is a poor evasion of the diffeulty.* Any such 
idea is completely refuted by the expression w epi e- 
natnaev em: 7a USara (ver 29), and by the 
scene between Christ and Peter, as well as by the 
hapossibility of a conversation carried on between 
Carist on the shore and the disciples in the midst of 
the sca [especiaily during a storm on the lake]. Be- 
aides, the terror of the disciples shows that the event 
was miraculous, 
The miracle itself.—It has been regarded : 1, 
As merely a maniiestation of the sway of the Son of 
God over the clements—a Monophysite view which 
has lately again been advanced by Meyer.¢ In _re- 
ply, it is sudicient to say, that the narrative implies 
not merely sway over the elements, but also omnipo- 
tent sway over the body of the Lord Jesus, which 
Was not a docetic, but a real body. 2. We have al- 
ready adverted to the natural [or rather unnatural, 
because grammatically and exegetically impossible] 
explanation by Paulus and others, which is wholly in- 
compatible with the narrative. 3, Some have repre- 
sented it ag merely a natural event, which tradition 
had clothed in a symbelical or mythical form (Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Hase, and partly also de Wette). 4. 
Bolten speaks of swimming (!!).° 5. Some have char- 
acterized it as a mythical anecdote of the sca, with 
apecial reference to 4 Kings ii, 14; vi. 6; Job ix. 8, 
and to fureien legends (Strauss), 6. Weisse views it 
allegorically ; while, 7. Olshausen holds that our 
Lord here nauifested a power inherent in His higher 
corporcity. Meyerdenounces this view as docetic,— 
a charge which Olshausen might have retorted with 
much greater justice; for manifestly, if we suppose 
that the divinity of Chrigt had sustained His human 
nature while walking on the water, we inake a com- 
plete separation between the two natures in the per- 
gon of Christ, which atter all is Docefiam, Olshausen 
is, in the main, right in remarking that it is a mistake 
to regard the transformation of Christ as the work of 
a moment, but that this transformation and_pertec- 
tion extended over all His lite. We object only to 
the manner in which he expresses this truth. It were 
more correet to say, that while the transfguration of 
Christ, viewed as @ state, commenced with His resur- 
rection, the disposition toward it was not only inhe- 
reut in His body from the fist, but inereasingly man- 
ifested itself and developed during the whele course 
cf His life. Henee also the Lord manifested this 
glory on special occasions, even before His final suf: 
ferings, At His baptism it had appeared in a sign 
from heaven. Again, at the miracle in Cana, and 


* (‘The preposition érf with the genitive may mean: on 
the Sunk of, but only after verbs of rest, asin John xxi. 1 
énl rhs dudazaons THY TiBepiadus), Lot after verbs 


of motion, as Wegurares’, and still less with the accusative. 


=P. 3] 


+ ({{ can seo no monopliysitism fn Meyer, who simply 
Bays fe foe (a theyre Die Sache bleibt eda qewlertuares 
Gehen anf dem See, welehes .... voter den Gesiehft-punkt 
ger Christo als Sohn Gottes inwoonenden Terrehalt aber 
dle Ele:nente und ihre Krafte za stellen, hinsieht ich des 
Wie der Ansfitrung aber vollig unbestiomibar ists” de, 
Meyer adinita here a supernatural miracle, which must be 
a ved frum Christ's p wer over nature dwelling ia flim 


a 


when miraculously feeding the multitude, it had shone 
forth, and that not merely as inherent in Him, but aq 
extending to others and working wouders, And now, 
in the extremity of his disciples, it burst ferth in all 
its majesty ; while soon afterward it manifested itself 
even in a visible manner on the Mount of Transtigu- 
ration, for the twofold purpose of showing that the 
Lord Jesus entered, of [lis own free choice, upon the 
path of suffering which now opened before Him, aud 
of confirming the faith of the disciples, From the 
fact that by faith Peter could share in this matter 
we infer that the walking on the sea was a moment- 
ary manifestation of a spiritual power, inherent in the 
body of Christ, which had not as yet appeared. Pe 
ter—as indeed our huinan nature generaliv—possess- 
ed the same inherent power, which represents the 
germ of the resurrection, But in our present stato 
this power is clogzed and fettered by sinfulness 5 
and in this instance is only awakened by the wonder. 
working word of the Lord, while it again disappears 
so soon as faith gives place to doubt, Thus this mir 
acle of Christ is a miracle on [lis own person, just 
like the miraculous birth, the testimony at His bep- 
tisin, the transfizuration on the mount, the resurrec- 
tion, and the asccnsion—pointing back to the first 
two, and again forward to these other events, This 
miracle on ILim led to the miracle by Hliin, or to 
the summons addressed to Peter to walk with Him 
on the water. The instances sometimes adduced of 
somnanibuilists*®* and others who have walked on the 
rater can by no means explain this miracle, but 
they deserve notice as mechanical and pathological 
inanifestations of a power, showing what is possible 
and inherent in human nature, weighed down as it 
still is by sin, and concealed by the contrast be- 
tween the first and the second life. At any rate, they 
shed a dim ‘ight over that world of higher life which 
the God-Man opened up, and into which Peter for a 
short space entered, through the operation of faith, 
[Trencu, following Olshausen, Neander, Ullmann, 
and other German divines, remarks on this miracle 
(Votes on the Miracles, p. 285): “ The miracle is not 
the violation, nor yet the suspension of law, but the 
incoming of a higher law, as of a spiritual in the 
midst of natural laws, and the momentary asserting, 
for that higher law, of the predominance which it wag 
intended to have, and but for man’s fall it would al- 
ways have had, over the lower; and with this a pro- 
phetic anticipation of the prevalence which it shall 
one day recover. Exactly thus was there here the 
sign of the lordship of man’s will, when that will is 
in absolute harmony with God’s will, over external 
nature. In vezard of this very law of gravity, a fee- 
ble, and for the most part unconsciously possessed, 
remnant + of his power survives to man in the well 
attested fact that his body is Tighter when he is 
awake than sleeping [as was observed even by Pliny 
fist, Nyt vii, 1S8]3 a fact which every man who haa 
carrie a child would be able to attest. From this 
we conclude that the human consciousness, as an In. 
uer centre, Works as an opposing torce to the attrac: 


as the Son of God, but the exact mode of which cannot be 
defined. —P. 3.J 

* Dee Ncherin non Prerarast, 1. 77, 

t (This collocation of words, placing two or more adicee 
tives, which are deflaet by adverts, fa fare the neun. is 
palpable Germianistiny whieh fo the Euglah ear sounds heavy 
noel inefesant Et ts stranvgze that Dr Troneh who wrote 
stueh readable books on the Enetish language, and the study 
of words. and ds otherwise a tresh. racy. and buiciiatic wre 
ter. should be frequently so careless wud nonchi lant in bla 
style.—P. 3.] 
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tion of the earth and the centripetal force of gravity, 
however unable now to overbear it."—P. 8 

Ver. 26. It is a ghost, or a spectre [not spirit, 
asintle E. V.],@avracua [uot trrvevpal éa- 
riv.—Their belief in the apparition of spectres is 
here presupposed, The vivid sketch of their sudden 
terror may be regarded as an indireet evidence of the 
fithfulness of the narrative. They seem to have re- 
garded the apparitivn as an indication of coming evil. 

—According to the narrative of John, they were al- 
ready between twenty-five and thirty furlongs from 
the eastern shore, é. ¢, acress about three fourths of 
the lake. 

Ver. 28. [Alford : “This narrative respecting Pe- 
ter Is peculiar to Matthew, It is nm very strict accord- 
ance with his wanu and confident character, and has 
bev called almost a ‘rehearsal’ of bis denial after- 
ward. It contains one of the most pointed and sirik- 
ing revelations which we have of the nature and an- 
alogy of faith, and a notable example of the power 
of the higher spiritual state of man over the inferior 
laws of matter, so often brought forward by our Lord, 
See ch. xvii. 205 xxi 21."—Peter’s fault lay in the 
words: “ Did me,” which betray an ambitious and 
overconfident desire to outdo and outdare the other 
disciples, and may be regarded as a prelude of the 


boastful: “ Although cil shall be offended at Thee, 
yet we not L°—P.$.] 
Ver. 2). And He said : Come!—One of those 


sols of sovereignty which prove that the Lord 
possessed the full consciousness of His power. Ur rut 
it is more probably the permissive Come, 7. e., “ Make 
the experiment, if thou desirest.” The Lord knew 
that Peter’s courage would fail him.—P, §.] 

Ver. 30. But when he saw the wind boister- 
ous,—i. ¢., the high waves, limpelled by the wind, 
rushing against him. [As long as Peter looked to 
Jesus only, he rose by faith over the elements of 1a- 
ture; bui asx soon as he looked away from Jesus to 
the boisterous waves, he began to doubt, to despond, 
and to sink.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 31. Wherefore didst thou doubt ? — 
A:oraCecy means properly, to turn irresolutely in 
two directions, to waver, Matt. x1viil, 17. ss 
pev coaranees. UsT evo BE edeAlagas. Euth. Ziga 
benus. 

Ver. 32. And when they were come into 
the ship —Mever: “ According to the narrative in 
Join, Christ did not enter the ship, though the disci- 
ples were willing to receive Him, An actual though 
uuimportant discrepancy.” Olhausen accounts for 
the difheulty by remarking that the disciples at first 
sought to avoid what they regarded as a spectre ; but 
when they recognized the Lord, they were anxious to 
receive Him,—which Implied, as a matter of course, 
that He actually entered the ship. Again, in the 
Gospel of Mark, we read: 70 €X€ mapedA ety av- 
tous. Apparently it had been the intention of 
Christ to precede the disciples, and to point out the 
direction in which to follow Him, This intention was 

afterward modified by the occurrence with Peter. 

Accordingly, We interpret the narrative in John as 
follows : They were willing to receive Him into the 
ship on the eastern shore “at the commencement of 
their passage, and now (after the scene on the sea, 
and His entering the slip, which John passes over) 


they were immediately at the western coast, whither ; all His wars, and gain all His conquests, 


! 


they went. Thus Christ had passed over the greater 
part of the sea before meeting tne disciples. 

Ver. 38. Of a truth Thou art the ja] Son of 
God —Not merely tue Measiah in the ordinary sense, 
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but with special reference to His divine craracter ag 
revealed in the New Testament. Meyer: “ Accor ling 
to Matthew, Jesus is here for the ‘frst oe owned by 
Iran as the Son of God (ii, 173 iv. 33 vill, 20).” 
[The persons here introduced as of €vy +a rAGi gy 
were probably the crew of the ship, the boatmen, the 
mariners, and perhaps some other passengers, #8 ‘dis 
| tinet from the dis “ciples ; comp. vers. 15, 19, 22, 26, 
and vi &r8pwro, ch. vill, 27. So Jereme : Nawa at. 
we vectores. Jerome adds: “ The sailors acknowledge 
dim to be truly the Son of God on witnessing one 
miracle, the calming of the tempest: yet Arius pro- 
claims Him to be a mere creature.” But it shoule 
not be overluoked that the omission of the article be 
fore vios generalizes the meaning of the term. Christ 
is more than @ son of God, He is the Son of God, in 
a unique and absolute sense, as He is ac Son of Man, 
The mariners, however, being probably Jews, could 
hot understand the term in a polytheistie sense, and 
Macant to infer from Christ’s contrel over the elements 
that He was cluthed with divine power.—F S.J 


DOCTRINAL AND ETY.VAL, 


1. On the miracle itself, see the excgeticas 
notes. 

2. Scripture often compares the people to the 
sea and its waves (Ps. xlvi.; Dan. vii. 3; Rev. xiii. 
1). Christ had just assuayed a stom on land, which 
had almost swept away the disciples. The same scene 
is now re-enacted in a figurative manner, Jecus 
sways the waves of the sea as He had calmed those 
of the people, and as He shall sway those of the na- 
tions. But the Apostles are unequal to the emereene 
ev. And when Peter ventures for a while to cath 
with the Lord on the waves, he soon sinks in the storin 
and is only preserved when Christ brings him back 
into the ship which contains the rest of the Apostle, 
with the reproof: O thou of little farth, wheresors 
didst thou doubt ? 

8. Along with a view of the exaltation of Chris* 
over all nature, we here obtain a climpse not only of 
the future glory of the children of God, but also how 
the throes and struggles of nature sre calised and 
cease at the feet of Jesus. The narrative contains 
three miracles combined, The first prefigured and im. 
troduced Christ’s resurrection and ascension, From 
the second we learn how, even upon earth, behevers 
may, in anticipation of their future glory, triumph 
and conquer in the midst of waves or flames. The 
third affords us an insight how nature herself shall 
be delivered from her subjection to vanity into the 
glorious liberty of the children of Goc. Lastly, we 
have here a typical prophecy of the future dominion 
of the spirit of Christianity over the sea of nations, 
A British painter, HW. Richter, has given us the most 
affecting representation of Christ’s walking ever the 
sca. 

4, Shortly before this, Christ had conquered two 
giants which ever endanger society—tamine, and rev 
olutionary attempts to establish a new millenniuin 
By removing the terrors of the deep, He overcame 8 
third and equally great danger. In the interval He 
had been on the mount, ‘From the mountain of 
prauer did the great Captain of humanity: con duct 
But Christ 
preferred to mect these three giants, rather than trust 
Himself to the whims of that despot who, after hav 
ing murdered the Baptist, showed a dispositioa € 
coudescend to Himseli. 


CHAP. XIV. 22-33. 


*5. From that time forward commenced the sway 
of the Spirit of Christ, by which He will ultimately 
subdue these three giants in the world. 

6. It is true that Peter could swim; but in his 
terrcr he lost not only his spiritual, but even his nat- 
ural, attainments, 

|Trexcn: Peter is here the image of all the faith- 
ful of all ages, in the seasons of their weakness and 
their fear. So long as they are strong in faith, they 
are able to tread under foot all the most turbulent 
acitations of an unquiet world; but when they lose 
heart and fear, they begin to sink; and were it not 
for Christ’s 3ustaining hand, which is stretched out 
in answer to their ery, they would be wholly over- 
whelined and swallowed up.—P. 8. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Christ walking on the sea: 1. He goes over the 
sea to bring help; and hence walks, 2. on the sea, 
displaying His omnipotence. — The three miracles 
combined prefiguring the threefold transfiguration : 
1. Of the Lord ; 2. of believers 5 3, of nature (Rom. 
vili.).—Why the Lord constrained His disciples to 
quit the multitude; or, the dangers accruing to the 
Church from the enthusiasm of popular excitement, 
—Christ had as frequently to withdraw from the peo- 
ple as to go and meet them.—Tie disciples would 
have sent away the people when they were hunyry ; 
Christ dismisses them whea they were too well satis- 
fied.—Jesus, in those nights of prayer solitary on 
mountains, alone with His Father.—The lonely nights 
of the Saviour, of which the blessing descends on the 
world in the light of day.—The disciples driven by 
the sea from the Lord until the fourth watch: 1. In 
the gospel narrative ; 2. inthe history of the Church, 
—lTTow the necessity of the disciples evokes the most 
glorious power of the Lord.—The miracles oevasion- 
ed by the need of His people-—How the tear of spirits 
increases a tliousandrold the real terrors of life-—The 
fear of spectrea: 1. The truth lying at the foundation 
of it; 2. its errors and dangers.—Sad self-deception 
on the part of the disciples: to be afraid of their 
Lord and Saviour as if He had been a speetre.—How 
the disciples in the ship of the Cuurch still ery out 
from fear, whenever the Lord comes over the waves 
with a new display of His glory.—How they imagine 
that the Lord Himself is always obliged to pass over 
in a vessel.—Lfow the world will be set free froin its 
fear of spectres: 1. From supecstition, by faith; 2. 
from apparitions, by miracles; 3. from fear, by 
peace; -. from erying out, by giving praise.—'* Be 
of good cheer: i¢is 2; be not atraid.”—The reply 
of Peter: “ Lord, ¢f it be Thou,’—inJicating the ap- 
pearance of unceriainty in the midst of faith,—The 
faith of Peter —The character of Peter the same here 
as at the time of Carist’s last sufferings, and during 
his later apostolate (Acts ii; x23 Gal. i.).—The his- 
tory of Peter on the sca, a prelude to his fall—“ And 
He sail: Come.”—How it clearly appears that the 
Lord grants help only on condition of a faith, which, 
however, Himself has called forth. —Ovigin of doubt : 
he looked much at the wind, and little at the Lord. 
—How the Lord rescues His own fron all depths of 
the sea.—Jesus, the Saviour of His people amid the 
terrors of the sea.—Christ an all-suflicient Saviour 
both at sea and on land.—The Spirit of Christ in [is 
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is sufficient to bring Him to us.—How unexpectedly 
at the end of the jour ey!—They wished to lend on 
the eastern, but landed on the western shore.—The 
first coufession of the Messiah as the Sen of God, the 
fruit of a night of unparalleled terror.—The most 
glorious success following the most hopeless toil.— 
Evening and morning witnessing the miracles of the 
Lord.—How Christ ever reminds us of His former 
miracles by working new wonders.—“ They worship- 
ped Him ;” or, the homage due to Christ as king. — 
Christ walking on the sea, a prelude to the history 
of His sufferings and resurrection: 1, Christ separat- 
ed by the people from His disciples ; 2. Christ lost to 
view in the darkness of night on the other shore; 3. 
the disciples driven from Him, and toiling in deep 
sorrow and need; 4. the miraculous reappearance 
of Christ: fear and joy. 

Starke :— (Quesnel : An humble person will with- 
draw trom praise and glory.— Zeisius : The word 
which we have heard and learned must be evidenced 
by the cross.—Ostander : The kingdom of Christ 
not of this world.—Christ withdrew from worldly 
honors, while we seek them; is this to follow after 
Him %—J, Hall > Worldly prosperity is more danger: 
ous than adversity.—It Christ was thus instant in 
prayer, how much more should we wrestle in it!— 
The quiet of evening the time for prayer.— Alone 
with Grod.— Qucsnel : The Church like a ship in the 
midst of the sea.—God leads His own people often in 
strange, but always in a blessed and holy, way, Ps. 
iv. 3.—Ift Jesus be absent, there is only misery and 
temptation. Nov, Bibl. Tub—J. Hall: Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity.—New wants will bring 
fresh help and fresh experiences.—Hedinger: The 
heart of man is unstable;—bold now, and ayain fear- 
ful, Jer. xvii. 9.—Aibl. Wurt.: Alas! how feartul do 
believers often become in their difficulties and sor- 
rowa.—Cunsfein : Even believers are afraid when 
(7o~ omes to them in an unusual way.—J. Hull: 
The gracious help of Christ comes always at the right 
moment.—‘“ It is 7,” I am with thee in trouble, Ps. 
xel. 15.—The confidence of Christians. —The assur- 
ance of Christ’s gracious presence the greatest. com- 
fort of Christians in their deepest sorrows.—J//all : 
A geod sheep knows even the voice of its shepherd, 
John x. 4.—Lord, bid me come unto Thee.—The 
word of Christ a strong bridge.—With God we can 
achieve mighty things.—Nature and grace side by 
side.—However good our purpose, it is shaken by 
temptation — Bibl, Waurt,: Beware of being too bold. 
—Christ does not suffer us to sink in our weakness, 
— (Quesnel: It is good for Christians that God froin 
time to time allows them to feel their weakness and 
their fiunpotence.—Our help is in the name of the 
Lora.—The Lord sometimes allows His people to sink, 
but only ia order to humble them.—Osiweler 2 To 


| doubt the help of God, must lead to adversity; there- 
| fore keep firm hold of the promise, and do not sink, 


Isa. xd, 12.—Canstein : The Lord ministers to [lis 
ministers more than they minister to Hint.—Zeiscus: 
Christ the wonder-worker, whom even the wind and 
waves obey.— Quesnel: A consideration of the mira- 
cles of Jesus tending to strengthen our faith,—Christ 
Claitning our worship, Phil. ii, 10. 

Gerlach: The glorified body of Christ was, as it 
were, Visible even through His earthly body 3 eh. xvii. 
Hence the waves were like firm soil under Him; just 
a3 Christ passe! through the world untonehed by hus 
Man corruption and unmoved by the passions around 


victory over the resistance of nature.—lIf our strength » Uim.—In his faith and deep attachment to Jesus, 
prove insullicient to vriag us to Christ, His strength | Peter can uo louger bear the uncertainty, Az on‘otnes 
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occasions, so now, he precedes the other disciples; He now fecls that he has passed beyond the limits of 
but not knowing his own weakness, he soon fails.— ; huruan nature, and this sense overpowers him (but 
Greater than common demands are made upon those! only beeanse his heart is divided).—Faith can never 
Who come prominently forward; but if their tempta- | wholly sink; it takes hold of the right hand of the 
tions are stronyver, their deliverances are also more ; Lord. 
glurious, [ Angustine:—Amas Drum, ambulos super mare: 
Lenubner :—In the history of Christ, work and | ah pecdihus tuis est secrli tanor, Armas seculum, 
prayer always succeeded each other, Ora et labora, | ahsorbcbit te-— Chrysostom: We need not fear the 
—His need of solitude.—God allows sorrow to betall! tempest, but only the weakness of our faith, Hence 
us because He foresees its end.—When He is absent, | Christ does not calm the storm, but takes Peter by 
rest i3 wanting.—When the Helper is expected, He | the hand.—lIt is of no use to be near Christ in person, 
is already present.—He knows the need of His peo-! unless we are near Him by faith.— Wordsworth : Pe 
ple.—The presence of Jesus drives away all fear.— | ter was enabled by Christ to walk on the sea; so the 
Peter feels his human impotence only when he is on | risen bodies of the saints will be enabled to fly up- 
the water; i. ¢é, when he has progressed beyond hu- | ward and meet Him in the air, 1 Thess. iv. 17.—Pe 
man experience and strength into the domain of | ter sinks without Christ. (Think of the Church ot 
faith, where the power of God alone can sustain him. | Rome in her errors.)}—P. 8. 


©. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS; BEING 
REJECTED BY THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES OF JERUSALEM, OR THE TITEOLOGI. 
CAL AUTHORITIES OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Cnapter XIV. 34-26, XV. 1-38. 


Oorwrests :—Secret landing of the Lord in Galilee, and Wis recognition. Accusation of the deputation from the synagogue 
at Jerusalem, that His disciples transgressed the traditions, Reply of Jesus, and rebuke addressed to the Pharisees of 
Gaiilee. Christ's teaching to the disciples in reference to tradition, Jesus journeying into the heathen country of 
Tyre and Sidon, and the woman of Canaan. Second miraculous feeding of the multitude; or, second realm in the 
desert, as contrasted with that of the spiritual authorities, which allowed the people to perish from want 


ad 


1. The deputation from Jerusalem, and the rebuke of Jesus addressed to the Pharisees of Galilee. Christ's 


teaching to the disciples in reference to tradition, Cu. XIV. 34-36, XV. 1-20. 


Cu. XIV. 34 And when they were gone [had passed] over,’ they came into the land of 

35 Gennesaret, And when the men of that place had knowledge of him,’ they sent out 

36 into all that country round about,* and brought unto him all that were diseased; And 

besought him that they might only touch the hem [fringe] ‘ of his garment: and as 
Inany as touched were made perfectly whole.’ 

Cu. XV. 1 Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees which [who] were of Jerusalem,‘ 
2 saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of the elders? for they wash not 
3 their hands when they eat bread. But he answered and said unto them, Why do ye also 
4 transgress the commandment of God by [because of ]* your tradition? For God com- 

manded, saying,® Honour thy father and mother: and, He that curseth father or mother, 
5 let him die the death [surely die].2 But ye say, Whosoever shall say to des father 
or his" mother, /é ts a gift [devoted to God, a sacrifice |, by whatsoever thon mightest be 
6 profited by me; And honour not his father or his mother, he shall he free. ‘Thins have 
ye made the commandment [law] of God of none [no] effect by [because of | your 
7, 8 tradition. Ye hypocrites, well did Exaias [Isaiah] prophesy of you, saying. This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honeureth me with ther lips: 
9 but their heart is far from me. [Is xxix. 13.) But in vain they do worsinp me 

10 teaching for [as] doctrines the commandinents of men, And [then] he called the mul. 

11 titude, and said unto them, Hear, and understand: Not that which gocth into the mouth 

detileth a [the] man [8 ¢, makes him legally unclean]; but that which cometh out of the 

12 month, this defileth a [the] men Then came his disciples, and smd unto lim, Know. 

13 est thou that the Pharisees were offended, after they heard this saying? But he an 


“ea = =~ 


CHAP. XIV. 34-36, XV. 1-20. Q7y 


a 
swered and said, Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be 
14 rooted up. Let them alone: they be {ure, etoc] blind leaders of the bind. And if the 
15 blind lead the bind, both shall [will] iall into the ditch, Then answered Peter and 
16 said unto him, Declare unte us this parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without 
17 understanding? Do not ye yet [Do ye not] ™ understand, that whatsoever entereth in 
18 at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught’ But those things 
which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the heart; aud they defile the man. 
19 For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
20 witness, blasphemies: These are the things which detile a [the] man: but to eat with 
unwashen hands defileth not a [the] " man. 


1 Ch, xiv. ver. 84.—[AcawepdoavrTes, Ewald and Lange: da sie hinihergeschifft waren; G. Campbell: having 
arsed orer; A. Norton, Conant, and the N. T. of the A. B. Ul: poasing ocer; Rheims and Archbishop NReudrick (Zaa 
our Goxpels, N.Y. US4Y): having passed the water; Wiciif: whanne thei hidden passid auer the see, —P. oS. 

2 Ver. #0.--(Lange: du die Leute... Ihn erkannten,; Norton: when they sao eho he was; Campbell, and Conaat: 

knowing him, éwiyvovTtes autéov.—P, S.] 

3 Ver. 35—(Eis bAnv thy wepixwpov éxelyny, into the whole neighboring country; Lange: in aie 
ganze Umyegend ; Campbell: through al thut country; Conant: into ull thut country round (omitting only the abous 
of the LE. V.—P. 8.} 

4 Ver, 86.—[Kpdaweda correspond to the PES , which the Jews were directed to wear on the corners of the outer 
garinents, Num. xv. 38 sq. Campbell, and Kendrick translate: éuft; Norton, and Conant: fringe; all the older English 
Versions to A, D, 1611: hem —P.8.]J 

§ Vor. 36.—[Campbell, Norton, and Conant drop: perfectly; but Lange retains it: (rollatdndig) geheilt, Bi:ea@O ne 
cay; Meyer: sie wurden durchgerettet, 80 dass sie sofort gesund aus der Krankheit hervorgingen.—P. 8. 

6 Ch. xv., ver. 1.—[Simpler and better with modern translators and revisers: Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem 
(dropping: which rere), even in ease we retain the article vf before awd, which is omitted in the authorities of Lachmann 
and ‘Tregelles, and also in Cod. Sinaiticus.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 38.—[A1a THY wapadoaw buy, or on account of, or for the sake of (Conant), but not: on the pretense uf 
(Norton), nor: dy (E. V. and Campbell). The preposition 8:4 with tho accusative seldom, if ever, denotes instrumental- 
itv; besides this would not suit the connection; for, as Conant correctly remarks, “it was regard sor tradition, as of 
higher worth and authority, which led them to set aside the word of God. and it fs this with which they are here charged ™ 
The Vulgate correctly translates: propter traditionem cestrum,; the Pesehito (Syriac V.) likewise: on decount af your 
tradition; Wiclif, Rheims: for your tradition; Cranmer: because of; Tyndale and Geneva B, falsely : Gerouga, tor 
which the Bishops’ B. and King James’ B. substituted Uy. All the good Gertuan versions have: wm... willen, or wegen 
pn account of —P. 8.) ° 

® Ver, 4.—[So according to the reading: @vereiAaro Aéywr. Bat the older reading of manuscripts, versions, 
and patristic citations, is €iwe, said (without commanded). So Lachm. and Tischend., while Alford retains €VETELAG 
To Acywr. Lange puts geboten und (communded ani) in smaller type in parenthesis.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 4—(Oavatm TEA€uTATw, lit: shall end by death, shill be executed, the inaccurate LXX rendering of the ine 


tensive Hebrew form M0" Mid, Ex. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 9.—P. 8.] 


10 Ver, 5.—[(/ia before futher and mother, need not be Italicized; the definite article in Greek (r@ matpl ff TH 
untpi) having here the force of our possessive pronoun.—P, 8.] 

1 Vers, 5 and 6.—[{The translation of this somewhat dittienlt sentence, which {s gererally regarded as elliptical, but 
not necessarily so, depends partly on the construction (see Exeg. Notes), partly on the readi. g. The common text reads, 
ver.6: ov “7 TEuNd nN (which tho E. V. co-ordinates with &v elmn, as a second part of the protasis: whosoever hil 
acy ...and honor not); but the majority of ancient critical authorities are in favor of the future: vt uh Tiuthoes ’ 
either with «ai (so Tischendorf and Alford), or without «af (as Lachmunn and Tregelles read). The Cod. Sinait. like- 
wise omits at, but reads Timon, and inserts after wpeAnéijs the words: vvdev eativ, which I have nut seen 
in any other mannecript or eritical apparatus (the reading fg: oudev eatiy ov wey Tiunoyn Tov wpa, abridzed for TATepa, 
ete.). The chotce lies between the following explanatory translations : (1) But ve says “ Whoerer saith to hirx futher or 
mother: *A gift’ [i eit is an offering conseerated to God, and therefore not alienuble to other use], ‘ehauteverer thou 
mightest be profited with from me’ [i.e by which [ might support thee]; and honor not («at ov wh TimNan, coordinate 
with ap efrn, and second member of the protasix) hia futher or his mother..." (supply the upodorie: he «hall be free, 
or ix free, viz., from the obligation of the fifth commandment), And (words of the Saviour) ye hare made the lave of God 
of no effect, tor the sake of your tradition. (2) Or, if we read (nai ou £y Tine, and commence here the words of the 
Lord, we must translate: But ye says “Whoever saith to his futher or his mother: It isu git (i. ean inallenable 
altar-offering) from which thou mightest he henefited by mel”... [supply the apodosis of the Pharisees > the sme éx not 
bound to honor or support his parents, sine by doing so he would violate his vow, or alienate what belongs to (rod). 
(tn?) he [words of Christ) shall in no-wixe honor his futher or his mother, And thus ye hare made the liu of Gol of 
no vffcct, ete. So Meyer and Lange. But this eilipsis seems somewhat forced and unnatural. (3) Or, finally, we may re: 
gard the seesnd clause, witb Grotinus, Bengel, Winer, and Conant, as the apodosix, no matter whether we read: kai oe 
MN TiMNGY, Oroy wy Tiunoet, I prefer the latter (withont cal) as the older reading, and explain: But yeary: 
* Whoerer saith, ete, he (the same) sha/] in no acise honor his futher or hixqnother” Thus have yeovte. This explanas 
tion avoids the hypothesis of an apostopeads avd requires no supplement of an apodoasias it also retains the full force of 
ov wu, astrong negative asseveration, which in conection with the future expresses carnest dissnasion or positive pro- 
hibition (a3 in Matt. xvi. 22: ob un €orat an tovre). If we retain wal we must explain it, with Winer: “he too.” 
é. €.4 in such a& case (comp. Winer’s Grammatth, ete, Gn4 sib aposiopextx, p. HAL note: werzueetnen Ellern spricht 
der branehkt auch—in dresem Falle—xeine kitern nicht en caren), or rendor with Serivenert Ae aheal/ not then honue, 
At all events it seoms to me most nitnral to regard the second clause as the dpodosésx of the Pharisees, which eNpressea 
*heir decision avd neutralizes the fifth commandment The Saviour thinks it unnecessary to refiie them and simply 
states the resmits Teiuse ve hive made the law of God of no efect.—Conant observes, that the ellipsis in the Common Vere 
grout Ae shall he frea is supplied from Bezas Latin Version: éusons erit, and is one of the many evidences of its ine 
@vence Coften injurious) on King James’ revisers."—P. 8. J 

12Ver. 6.—[The authorities are divided between tiv €v tory, the commandment, Tov vdpmoy, the lara. 
MWechend., Alfard), and 7 bv Advyoy, tha word (Lachm, and Tregelles.—P, 8.] ‘ 


19 Ver. &—The words of the temt. rec.: eyyies wor 6 Aads obTUS TE oTduaTI a’T&Y, are wanting in the olde 
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authorities (including Cod. Sinait.], and omitted in all critical editions [since Griesbach]. Probably an insertion from the 


Beptuacine. 


4 Ver, 17,—[Leave out wet. The best authorities and editions read ov, not, for ubmw, not yet. Dr. Lange inchidea 


mock, yet, in parenthesis.—V. 3] 


28 Ver, 20.—(The Greek has always the definite article before &vépwmras in this section, and the E. Vers, thas rendera 


it in ver. 15: defile the mun.—P. 9.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 24. Into the land of Gennesaret.—As 
the time of persecution had commenced, they a 
ably landed on a retired part of the coast. This ap- 
pears, 1. frum the manner in which the place where 
they landed is described; 2. from the circumstance 
that the people of that place brought sick persons 
from the scattered houses in the district, and that, 
according to Mark, Jesus passed through villazes 
and towns before He appeared in the synagogue at 
Capernaum ; while, lasuy, this view is also supported 
by the atialowuus necount of the landing, contained 
in ch. xv. 30. The designation, “land of Gennesa- 
ret,” Mark vi. 53, was given to the western shore of 
the lake; from which, indeed, the lutter derived its 
name, According to Josephs (De Bello Jud, 3, 10, 
8), the district extended 30 furlongs in lengih "and 
20 in breadth, 80 that it must have comprised only 
@ part ot the western shore. Lohinson (ii, p. 400) 
sucvests that it extended frora Khan Minych on the 
north to Mejdel on the south; in which case it would 
nearly embrace the modern district of el- Ghuweir, or 
the “Litre Ghor.”  Aecording to Josephus, the ‘cli- 
mate of this district was very mild, and the soil fer- 
tile. 

Ver. 85. And when the men of that place 
had knowledge of Him.— Meanwhile morning had 
dawned, and Jesus was immediately recognized by 
the pe ople, 

Ver. 36. The fringe of His garme 

29, Christ merely passed through the district, 
and the haste of His journey accounts for the man- 
ner in which the cures were performed ; the expres- 
sion being at the same time symbolical, and indicat- 
ing on the one hand the most passing touch, and on 
the other the stroug faith of the people in that dis- 
trict. We might almost have «pected that tradi- 
tion would have laid the scene of healing the woman 
with the issue of blood in the country of Gennesaret 
instead of at Pancas. If that woman lived here 
after she was restored, we way perhaps conjecture 
that ever afterward special iaportance attached in 
the mind of the people to this mode of healing. But 
we must remind the reader that Jesus passed through 
the lower district of the sea-shore when He pertorm- 
ed that miracle. 

Ch. xv. 1. Then met Jesus, ete.—The follow- 
ing three sections (about the washing of hands, the 
woman of Canaan, and the second feeding of the 
multitude) are only “eolatedl by Matthew and by Mark. 
Between these events and those formerly re lated, we 
niust insert the address of Jesus, in the svnagogue at 
Caperna um, concerning the manna of heaven (dohn 
vj. 22-71), as also the festival of Easter, which, ac- 
cording to Jolm vi., was close at hand, even at the 
first feeding of the multitude, From Luke x, 38, we 
would infer that Jesus had on that oceasion tarried 
in Bethany, while the diseiples went on to Jerusalem. 
In the Jewish eapital, the disciples seem to have 
given offence by their bold statements and by the 
evangelical liberty of their conduct. Hence Jesus 
was now charged with beresy in Galilee, and was 


| watched in the field. Then f-Vowed the healing of 
the man with the withered hand, and of him whe 
was possessed with a blind and dunib devil, the lags 


conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees of Gulilen, 
the parables and probably the events recorded in 
Luke xiii. 1-9 and 11-17. Meantime, the deputa- 
| tion of Pharisees and seribes, with which our scction 
opens, had arrived from Jerusalem; having been 


despatched partly on account of the offence which 


the disciples had given in the holy city, and partly 
on account of the report of the Pharisces of Galiles, 
to the effect that Jesus was too powerful tor them, 
and that they required assistance from the capital.— 
The arrangement of Matthew follows the order of 
things more than of time. After having related how 
the Lord was repelled by the ruler of Galilee, he now 
records the conflict between Jesus and the supreme 
authorities of the svnegocue, 

The Pharisees and Scribes.—With the arti- 
ele.* We adopt the arrangement of Codd. B., D., 
Orig., ete, by which the Pharisees are mentioned be- 
fore the scribes, although this is opposed by Lach. 
mann and Tischendort. The persecution at Jerusa- 
lem originated with the Pharisces, the scribes having 
given it a proper legal form in the shape of a deputa- 
tion from the synagoyne. This is no doubt indicated 
by the use of the article, and not, as Meyer supposes, 
“the seribes who lived in Jerusalem and had come 
thence.” The deputation represented the whole body 
of the Pharisees and scribes in Jerusalem. There 
are refercnces to several such deputations in the New 
Testament. 

Ver. 2. Why do Thy disciples transgress ?— 
Referring to the occasion to which we have above 
alluded. The charge is at first urged in a cautious 
manner, although the Master is made responsible fos 
the supposed transgressions of His disciples —The 
tradition, rapaduvois.—A new and more danger 
ous mode of attack. Hitherto they had only charyea 
Him with violating the Sabbath, or with supposed 
transgressions of the Jaw itself. But now they based 
their accusations upon tradition, as of acknowledged 
authority. The miraculous cures of Jesus and His 
teaching might be urged in answer to their charges 
of violation of the law ; but the disciples were appar- 
enily trapsvressing the traditions without any excuse 
for it T he mapadomis, &ypados didacKadia. llesy- 
chius, See the Scrinon on the Mount. Within the 
cirele of His disciples, Jesus had from the first de 
elared Himself opposed to traditions, but their renin. 
ciation on the part of His followers had only of Inte 
appeared, This charge of the Pharisees ts illustrated 
by the following extract. Meyer: “The Jews at- 
tached greater value to tradition than even to the 
written ‘law, appenling in support of it to Deut. iv. 
14; xvii. 10. More especially did they pay respect 
to the traditionary injunction of washing the handy 
before meals, to which it was thought Lev. xv. 11 
referred. See Lichtfoot, Schottgen, aud Wetstein on 
the passage.” Jesus did not reject this tradition, 
viewing it merely as a custom (which was also con» 
mon umong the Persians, Greeks, and Romans). H 


* (Sce my critical note 6, p. 275. Cod. Sinait Mkewise 
puts the Jurisecs iirst.—P.S S S.] 


CHAP. XIV. 34-36, XV. 1-20, 


only refused to recognize it as a binding or religious 
Ordinance, and hence omitted it in urgent cireum- 
etances. The whole passave may be regarded as 
‘hrowing a peculiar light upon the history of Phari- 
gaism, with its “ hedge around the law,” and upon 
tiat of the Sanhedrin and of the Talmud. 

Of the elders.—Fritzsche: The teachers of the 
law. Meyer: Our ancestors, with special reference 
to Heb. xi. 2. But we must not forget that the 
offictal mpec Burepor of the Sanhedrin mand of the 
synagezucs were the theocratic authorities which 
administered and sanctioned the traditions of their 
ancestors 

Ver. 4, Let him die the death.—In the original 
Hebrew: PSI MIT, he shull surely die, The Sept. 
renders it, he shall end by death (by execution): 
Bavarw TEeAEUTATW. 

Ver. 5. But ye say.—The change of the verb 
deserves notice. It is a gift, 8apor, j29P , a sacri- 
fice or gift to the temple. There are two significant 
omissions in the phrasevlogy of the text. 1. €o7i or 
stat is omitted. If a person merely pronounced the 
word “ Corban” over any possession or property, it 
was irrevocably dedicated to the temple. Thus it 
tecame a kind of interdict. Compare Lightfoot, 
yon Ammon ii, 226. Mishna, C°773, de vofis. 
Joseph. Contr, Ap. 1, 22.—2. “ But ye say, or make 
the tradition, Whosoever shall say to his father, or 
his mother, It j is a itt t that with whieh thou misht- 
eat be assisted by me,” ... Here Jesus breaks off ‘and 
allowa His opponents to state their own conclusion, 
which was as follows: “he is free of his duty as a 
child.” The Lord seems unwilling to draw, or at 
least to state, the sinful conclusion at which Phari- 
gaism had arrived. Hence the aposiopesis, which 
appears most clearly in the language of Mark, is 
peculiarly suitable.* Perhaps the inference might 
have been differently expressed by some ot the Rab- 
hina. Jesus, however, draws his own conclusion,+ 
which is: He will surely not honor his father or 
his mother. So Meyer. But Grotius, Bengel, and 
Winer regard this clause ay being the words of the 
Pharisees themselves, implying: He need not honor 
his father, ete. But this view is improbable in 
it-elf, and contrary to the Iinguaze of the text. 
{Not at all. Comp. my critical note 11 on vers. 5 and 
6, p. 275.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 6. Made of no effect.—More than merely 
“transgressed.” Some Rabbins (as Rabbi Eliezer) 
rezarded the duty of children to honor their parents 
as hivher than all the commandments, But the 
Jewish authorities insisted that vows, even if incom- 
patible with this injunction, were binding. 

Ver. 7. Well (aptly, «aA ws) did Isaiah pro- 
phesy of you. Is. xxix. 13.—Not in the sense of 
oatural inspiration (de Wette), nor of prediction in 
the strictest sense (Meyer), nor merely of applica- 
tion (Maldouatus); but as in Matt. xii, 14 sqq. with 
Bpecial reterence to Isa. vi. We have here the other 
aspect of the hardening to which the prophet re- 
ferre], in the shape of a pretended sanctity. As the 
statement of Isaiah in reference to the hurdening of 
bis votemporarics was completely fultilled in the co- 


*{The «podopeate is clear In the parallel pas-age of 
Miosrk vif. 11. after KopBay, but he omits the second clanse 
pltorether. viz. the words . (Kur) ut uy Ture vere) 
whiviereate the only ditheulty in our ease, —P. : 

ti itis is Inconsistent with the preeeding remark that 
Bhe Sane was now ling to draw or to stale the cunclusien 
Bi tue Phasisecs.—P. 3.) 


eos. ce a Se cS 
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temporaries of Jesus, so also his statement abou 
their pretended sanctity ; in other words, his verbal 
prophecy about his Coton aries was, in this respect 
also, a typical prophecy of the times of Jesus, 

Ver. 9. In vain, udtyy.—Meyer explains the 
expression as implying that it was fruidcss (without 
moral result) and groundless (temere). In our opin 
iony it expresses the idea of emptinesa or vanity, 
which includes groundlessness in point of principle, 
and fruitlessness so far as results were concerned. 
The Hebrew text has no expression corresponding to 
this uaz ny; but the Sept, may probably have trans- 
lated from another reading. 

Ver. 10. Then He called the multitude.—The 
Saviour turns away from these hypocrites, whose 
questions about the washing of the hands He does 
not even condezcend to answer, since out of their 
own mouths they were convinced of making the com- 
mandments of God of no effect. Christ now turns to 
the people, and instructs them in the difference be- 
tween Levitical and real defilement. 

Ver. 11. Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth ;—i. ¢., with reference to the rela- 


tion between Levitical defilement and the 5m . 


or profanus, in the real sense of the term. The 
Lord presents the Levitical idea of impurity in a 
moral light. The question is not—to take the pres- 
ent instance—to be decided by the physical mouth 
(or the use of certain meats), but by the moral 
mouth (or the language). What is here said con- 
cerning the going into and coming out of the mouth, 
applies to the whole series of Levitical and moral 
injunctions concerning purity. The statement was 
in the first place, indeed, intended as a justification 
of His disciples on the charge brought against them 
by the Pharisees. But the inference was obvious, 
that all these injunctions required to be fulfilled in a 
higher sense (although this did not imply that the 
Lord denied their validity as Levitical ordinances), 
As a matter of course, when the svimbol would be 
completely fulfilled, its outward representation must 
full to the ground. 

Ver. 12. After they heard this saying.— 
“This remark is commonly referred to vers. 3-9. 
But we would rather apply it, with Euthym, Zignb., 
to ver. 11.” Mever. It is, indeed, quite true that it 
would have been impossible for them to have replied 
to vers. 3-9, while in answer to ver. 1) they might 
bring against [lim the charge of subverting not only 
tradition, but even the written law. Still, their 
anger about His application to them of the prophecy 
of Isainh must have increased their resentment and 
offence at His Adyos. Nor must we here omit to ob- 
serve the moral distinction between giving offence 
to the Pharisees and to the least of the disciples. 


Ver. 13. Ewery plant.— Referring to the teach- 
ing and the fraditions of the Pharisees (Ewald, 
Meyer, ete.), not to their persons (Fritzsche, Ols hau- 
sen, de Wette). At the same time, we should also 
bear in mind what was saiu in Matt. xiii, about the 
identification of individuals with the doctrines which 
they professed. 


Ver. 14. Into the ditch.—The cistern. Mere, 
supposes that the expression refers to Gehenna, im 
plying that they were hopelessly lost. But, in ou 
opinion, it primarily applies to historical and na- 
tional, not to personal judzments. We infer this 
from the fact, that both classes of the blind are said 
to fall into the ditech,—those who feel their need of 
being guided (or the people), as well as those whe 
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think they see, and assume to be leaders (see John 
ix.). The difference between them, however, was 
very great; and with reference to the Jewish people, 
omMp. Rom. ix.—xi. 

Ver. 15. Peter.—<Acting as the representative of 

ul the disciples ; see Mark vii. 17.—This parable.— 
Che whole discourse was parabolical, but sufticiently 
»xplained by the context, and not, as Peter’secems to 
aave supposed, a separate parable in the more lim- 
aed sense of the term. It appears as if Peter had 
felt it difficult to distinzuish between the symbol and 
the reality. Jesus had employed the physical as an 
emblem of the moral mouth, and in that particular 
His statement might be regarded as paraholical. 
But even in that respect the parabolical form had 
not been strictly carried out. 
"Ver. 17. Do not ye understand ?—The place 
where the bodily functions are finally purified, is 
that where they terminate, 6 agedpa@y (which, ac- 
cording to Suidas, designates both aru and sel- 
lum ; derivatur enim and twv é5pav. The term 
is evidently related to &pedpos, by which the Sept. 
render the place where menstruous women under- 
Went purification), But that which constitutes the 
true nature of man can only be cleansed if the heart, 
whence words and actions issue, is purified, And 
this is the only true purity, contrasted with which 
all symbolical purifications are of no value. (See 
above, the antithesis between mercy and sacrifice.) 
A =ymbol becomes aull and void if applied against 
the truth which it had been intended to present to 
the mind. In that case its real object is lost, and it 
dows harm instead of good. Compare here Mark. 

Ver. 19. For out of the heart proceed.—The 
Saviour implies that evil works first pass through 
the channel of an evil mouth, thus disclosing the evil 
state of the heart. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, As the Gospel history unfolds, the gulf be- 
tween the believing and the unbelieving portion of 
the people becomes wider, If the former would fain 
touch the hem of His garment in order to be restored, 
the latter excommunicate Him, because His disciples 
had offended against their traditions. 

2, Let us mark the progressive hostility against 
the Lord. First the Pharisees of Judea, then they 
of Galilee, had pronounced against Him; while both 
are now combined against Him and His word. The 
expression, “ the Pharisees and scribes from Jerusa- 
Jem,” clearly inplies that they were a deputation 
from the synagugue, representing the whole body of 
the Pharisees and scribes. 

3. No doubt the peculiar arrangement adopted by 
Matihew was intended to indicate this state of mat- 
ters. fence the description of Christ's conflict with 
the secular authorities is followed by that of the 
assaults on the part of the Pharisees and scribes. 

4, The increasing bitterness of His encimies ap- 
pears also from the circumstance, that they now 
coarged Him, in presence of the people, with setting 
ut nought popular traditions, They evidently seem 
tu lave regarded the conduct of the disciples as 
redecting the teaching of their Master. Hence the 
Lord tecls called upon to set before the people the 
contrast between self-righteous traditionalism and the 
eternal commandments of God. This He illustrates 
In connection with the first and most special law of 
humanity, But the principle here laid down em- 
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braces a far wider range. It condemns all dead tra. 
ditionalism which is inconsistent with life, and indeed 
every ecclesiastical ordinance which in spint or in 
furm is incompatible with the fundamental] principles 
of our humanity, with the institutions of God, or with 
the demands of our moral nature. 

. The mere traditions of men are plants which 
our Father in heaven has not planted. They have 
sprung from temporal motives, were subservient to 
temporal interests, and became a temporal curse to 
those who blindly followed them. Hence also they 
shall at last meet with an earthly fate, and be routed 
up. <According to Heubner, the future tense, here 
used, must be regarded as implying that a certuin 
thing must necessarily be done. But although it ia 
quite true that Christ by His word roots up the prin: 
ciple of tradition in His Church, yet the actual pro- 
cess of uprooting will take place in the course of 
those judgments which the progress of history shal 
evolve. Comp. 1 Cor, iii. 18. 

6. The antithesis between the mouth in the phrs. 
ical and in the moral sense involved a principle by 
which all the ordinances concerning meats were re 
moved, in view of und as fulfilled by the law of the 
spirit. This, indeed, was the main ground of offence 
to the Pharisees. However, it was not the intention 
of the Lord to annul on this occasion these ordinan- 
ces, as little as He meant to enjoin the cessation of 
sacrifices when He quoted the saying of the prophet, 
“T will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” In the pres 
ent instance also, a reference to the Hebrew expres 
sion would exhibit the right relationship between 
what was material and what immuterial (which had 
been perverted by hypocrisy), implying, as it did, 
that the latter was of no importance, and even con 
temptible, when contrasted with what in itself was 
material. On the symbolical import of these ordi- 
nances comp. the well known works on Old. Testa- 
ment Symbolism [by Bahr, Kurtz, Fairbaim], and 
the article Hetnigket in Winer’s Bibl. Enevel. The 
religious lustrations prescribed in the law yave rise 
to the pharisaical ordinances conecrning the wasn- 
ing of hands before meals. In His teaching the 
Lord goes back upon the fundamental principle 
of all lustrations, laving peculiar stress on the an 
tithesis between what was external and what was 
internal, since the Pharisees were in danger of substi- 
tuting what was intended as a symbol, for the reality 
to which it pointed. 

7. The words of Jesus may be regarded both as 
a doctrinal and as a controversial statement. The 
charge of the Pharisees implied that He and His dis- 
ciples weze a company of defiled sinners. Our Lord 
retorts by showing that defilement really attached te 
the Pharisees, not in any outward seuse, but by the 
wicked thoughts issuing from their hearts. The due- 
tring, that out of the heart come evil thoughts, is not 
inconsistent with the @egma cencerning the devil, 
since Satan can only tempt man, pot produce sin in 
him. Comp. James i. 14. 

8. The moment when Christ turns frorn the rulera 
of the synagogue to address Himself to the people, is 
both highly significant in itself and typical, The 
same may be suid of the fact, that immediately atier- 
ward He passed for the first time beyond the ‘bound. 
ary of the Holy Land; not, indeed, direetly into the 
coast of Tyre, % although soon afterward into the terr- 
tory of Sidon. “ Perhaps He found it necessary ta 
impress upon the disciples, who as yet could not 
fully receive the contrast between Pharisaism and 
the -cligion of the Spirit, that the curse of detiiemens 


CHAP. XIV. 84-56, XY. 1-20. Q79 


hung over the Holy Land.” Similarly, Elijah, when | the blind to allow themselves to be led by blind lead- 
id a habitation in Judea, had | evs. —The fall into the ditch.—"* Do not }© yet under 
na, that whatsoever ontereth into the mouth,” 


ida, and even tarricd there for & gta 
ete. 2—Terrible import of these words of the Lord in 


time. 
regard to those who pars moral judgments Upor 
HOMILETICAL AND PBACTIC AL roints connected with merely outward observances 
—Even the mouth must be regarded as sacred to the 
s becomes spiritual fenst, 


ed the Lord, and what it partake 
put only from its connection with, and dependence 
; g of the Lord anon 8 public event.—The upon, the state of the heart.—lIf we seek purity in 
secret arrival of Christ 3 blessed event for the poor external things, our purification, being of the earth, 

ho trusted in Him.—How the Pharisees t which proccedeth out of the 


and needy ¥ will pass away.— Tha 
and scribes wottid have shut up the way of the Lord: mouth cometh forth from the heart.—Keep thy heart 
to His divine 


1. Opposing their human authority with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life, 


e and the ban which await 


The welcom 
His own country.—The 


mission; 2: their vain acholasti¢ questions to His Prov. iv. 93,—The deeds of the heart manifesting 
heavenly revelation ; 3. the objections of their tradi- themselves by the words of the ynouth.—W hatever 
tionalism to His proclamation of mercy; 4: their | cleaves to and defaces an object contrary to its pure 
miserable pretensions to His blessed reality 5 5. their | POS¢ defiles it; hence the detilement of sin.—The 
thouyits of death to His way of life. Sad decay of the | progres® of that defilement which separates between 
onee ‘glorious aynagogue.— The small masters in the the Lord and us: 1. Evil distinctions (exaltation oO 

resence of the great Master. 1. They call on Him, | the outward over the inward); 2- adulteries (apos- 
who is the Judge and Saviour of the world, to rebuke | tasy from the living God); 3. fornications (with the 
His disciples ; 2 wash that hand which restores world and its pomp) ; 4. thefts (what ts holy is taken 
life and health ; 3. to purify that mouth whose scord | from the Lord and given to the world) ; 5. false wit- 
and breath sanctify the world ; 4. to hallow the meal nesses (lying accusations against what is holy); 5. 
of Him who is the bread of life —The traditionalism blasphemies (see Matt. xi.).—What defileth a man 
of the eldera in its antayonism tO pefure God: 1. Wherein detilement consisteth ; 2. 
nal One: 1. By a perversion of the law it dares to how it is contracted.—How eternal purity answere 
prefer charges against [iim who is the personal law ; of defilement brought against it by im 
9. by its traditions *t renders vain even the eternal | pure <inners.—low the wondrous beauty, purity, 
commandments of God; 3. under the mask of sanc- and delicacy of the emblem may be perverted into 
tity it dares to condemn everlasting righteousness impurity, if it is set up in opposition to the reality 
itself, —Inseparable connection betwech zeal for tra- which it was intended to foreshadow. 
ditions and hypocrisy. How the Lord brings (0 Starke :—Nov. Bibl. Tub.: Those gelf-conceited 
nunzht the plans of these zealots ; 1. By replying to of being the Chureh, are fener 
thein, (4) throwing light a their doctrine ; (6) on 

ivi Full of impurity themselves, they 


their character ; 9, by tuming from them, (¢) g1VINE d 
libert® to the people by the word of liberty 5 (b) giv- represent 88 sin what is not SID, and spy out the 
ing liberty to His own disciples by the call of liberty: liberty of Christians, Gal. ii. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 5.—W hata 
“Let them alune.’—Hypoerisy in its historical de- ghame that the name of God should be used a5 & pre 
velopment : 1, What forms it assumed at the time of | text to cover ambition and covetousness | This tho 
Isaiah ; 2. at the time of Christ; 3. in our own days. false church has always gone.— Quesnel : A desire 
—The unprofitableness and the judgments of hypoc- for new inventions, and love tor old errors and super- 
risy: 1. It i3 a spurious aervice of the lips; 2. ig | stitions, are the fruitful source whence the disturban- 
a vain and external service of the temple; 3. it is the | ces of the Church spring, 1 Tim. i. 4-7 _—Cramer : 


sain service of the schools (unreal in the family, 1n This is the mark of all hypocrites and sanctimonious 
)—Let us 


the church, in the school, and in the state persons, that they treat a5 4 matter ot conscience 
meet the hypocrisy ofticialism by imitating the things indifferent, while they deal lightly with things 
example of the Lord and turning tO the people.—The of which they should wake & matter of conscicnce.—~ 
teaching of the Pharisees, and the doctrine of the children who would rather see the back than 


Lord. 1. The former exalt what 13 sensuous above who would rather comnit 
that which 1s spiritual, the external (as, for exaln- ort them 1— (Quesnel ; It is 
ple, wasnings fasts, prayers, almsgiving, etc.) above sacrilegious to devote 
the internal ; while Jesus sanctities what 43 external | given in fulfilment of duties to which the instincts of 
by that which is internal. 9. The Pharisees convert | nature and the law of God equally point.—Hed nger: 
the emblem into the reality, and thereby destroy it; | Beware of sanctimonious people: they deceive the 
while Jesus merges in and fulfils the symbol by the | simple, but are ignorant of Christ. Nothing ig to be 
reality.— thie offence of the Pharisees. Objections refused if it be received with thanksgiving, 1 Tim. iv. 
to tralitionalism : 1. 4 —An unwashen mouth.—The heart in its natural 
has not its root in truth or in life, and hence hag | state 2 poisonous fountain of evil thoughts.—Every 
neither divine authority MoT divine etficacy. plant, ete., 1 Cor. iii. 12.—It is quite possible to be 
give way beture divine institutions (it is rooted up) spiritually plind while possessing accurate knowledge 
it must give Way beture spiritual civilization, like ot the letter and even outward learning, Isa. lvi. 10. 
heathenism, OF like primeval forests. —" Let them | —Ver- Bibl. Tub. : That which is external can 
alone © (ver. 13), OF justitication of the Reformation neither defile nor ganctity what is within, but the 
: he Lord.—The blind leaders of the { mind and heart sanetity or detile the outward ceed. 
blind. 1. What they have in common: (4 Their | — Gessner Lying traditiops are turned into truth, 
guilt 5 (4) their ultimate fate. 2. Wherein they , and the Word of God and the truth of Chivist are 
fitfer : the blind leaders are reaponsible both for condemned a3 lies aud heresies. —God desires above 
What does not 


themselves and for those whom the d; but, all the heart.—Lu V 
en the ctber band, it is equally ginful on the part of | proceed yrom God. 18 not tolerated 


> 


ersecutors of the king- 


Woe to 
the face of their parents, 
them to the grave than supp 


to God what should have becn | 


———— 
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ers and hearers often Ee in the same ditch of igno-| in religious matters.—Custom has frequently the 
nance, Worldliness, and pheris:ieal seli-riehtcousness. | most pernicious authority, and proves a fetter to the 

Liscos:—It is characteristic of a false faith to | truth_—Immense difference between the traditions ot 
exalt the traditions of men above the commandments | men and the commandments of God.—Outward reli 
of (iod.- -Gerlach :-—It is charactcristic of sin that it | gious claims can never come into conflict with those 
cannot remain quiescent, but must manifest itsclf | of love—None could have been further removed 
outwardly, and thereby be completed.—A high repu- | ftom a religion without love and righteousness tan 
tation before men, and the applause of our cotempo- ; Christ.—Any religious or ecclesiastical usage whieh 
raries, are of no avail in the kingdom of God if the | proves inconsistent with the law of love is an alom 
new birth be wanting.—That which is external re- | mation unto Nim.—The words of the prophets always 
miains such, even though a man have received it in- | true —The human heart the same at different pericda 
ternally. of time.—Man has a nutural tendency to hypocrisy. 

Heubver :—Genuine and spurious purity.--The | —How careful are we to be outwardly pure, regard: 
false teachers calling the heavenly Master to account. | less of the state of matters within !—To follow Jesus, 
—They accuse Him of instilling into His Ciscinles | we must be free from all human authority.—The 
erroneous and dangerous principles.—Let us not be | heart of man, which ought to be a‘temple of the 
astonished when we see the most vain and heartless | Holy Spirit, naturally the dwelling-place of all abom 
persons arrogating to themselves the post of leaders | inations, 


te ce 


2. Christ's Journey into the Heathen Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and the Woman of Canaan. Cu. XV. 
21-28. 


(The Gospel for Reminzscere.) 


21 Then Jesus went thence,! and departed [withdrew, dévexopyoer] into the coasts [re 
22 gions] of Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, a woman of Canaan came out of the same 
cousts, and cried unto him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David; 
23 my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil [xax@s damorierac]. But he answered 
her not a word, And his di.ciples came and besought him, saying, Seud her away 
24 [dismiss her]?; for she erieth after us. But he auswered and said, 1 am uot sent but 
25 unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Then came she and worshipped him, saying, 
26 Lord, help me. But he answered and said. It is not meet* to take the children’s bread, 
27 and to cast to [little] dogs. And she said, Truth [Yea, Nac], Lord: yet [for even] ‘ 
28 the [little] dogs® eat of the crumbs which fail from their master’s table. Then Jesus 
answered and said unto her, O woman, great ts thy faith: be it [done, yeryf7rw] unto 
thee even® as thou wilt. And her daughter was made whole from that very hour, 


1 Ver. 21.—[Lit. : erent forth from thence (eEeAOay exeiOev); Lange: ging aua con dort.—P. §.] 

2 Ver. 23.—(Lange translates amdAvcoyv auTyv: sinde sie ub, cither by granting or refusing her request; Campbell, 
Norton, Conant, Alford: déiamiaa her. So also Meyer: eztluasse sie, viz., by granting her request, which is implied in tbe 
auswer of Christ, ver, 24.—P. 3.] 

3 Ver. 26.—Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford] read: cux &@€ear1, following D. and some versions and 
tatners [instead of the tert. rec, 00K Eqre KuAOGyv, tt ts not good, or proper). A false interpretation, [Mcyer derives 
the received reading from Mark vil. 27, and preters oux €£e a7, ¢8 ist nicht erlaubt, tt is not lawful, it ts wrong. 
Lange retains the reesived reading and translates KaAdév: fein. Codd. Alex., Vatic., and Sinait. sustain the tert. rec: 
pen gett kaAdy —P. 8] 

4 Ver. 27.—[Kas yap cannot mean yet (Luther: aber doch ; Campbell: vet eren), which denotes opposition, and 
would qualify the preeeding atirmative: Yea, but for alaa, nam etiam, or nam et (Lat. Vulgate), de na ue (Lange), by 
wWiich the Woman supports her assent to the Saviour's assertion and turns it to ber own account, Alford: * The sense of 
aal yap isnot given by ‘yet’ inthe E. V. The woman, in her humility, aevepes the appellaticn which our Lora gives 
der, and grounds her plea upon an tnference from it... , Our Lord, in the use of the familiar diminutive [xuracie}, 
has expressed not the we-cleannens of the dog. so much as bis alfachment to and dependence on the Auman fane'y : 
she lays held on this favorable point, and makes it her own, ‘if we are dogs, then may we fare as such;—be fed with the 
erumbs of Thy mercy.” She was, as it were, under the edge of the table—cluse on the confines of Isravi’s teust.” Comp. 
alsu Lun:e’s Exes, Note.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 27.- (Lit. here and in ver. 26: dittle dogs, Kuvapia; Vulg.: cate/li; Luther and Lange: Hundtein. The 
Lor purposely softened the harsh term, and cause] his merey to ghine through the Jewish cuntempt uf the heathen 
Comp Brey. Notes. —P. 8.) 

€ sor 23,.—[Aren is an unnecessary insertion of the E, V.—P. §.] 


merely accused the Lord of transgressi:g the trach- 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, tions, but also indirectly declared Him detiled, or 

profane, because in the ciicle of His disciples He 

Ver. 21. The journey of Jesus through the | had omitted the washing of hands. To this charge 

regions of Tyre and Sidon.—The representatives | Jesus had replied, by convincing them of their own 
wf the Pharisees and scribes at Jerusulem had not | moral detilement, contracted by their words 
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Wiouzhts. The interview had ended in their taking 
office, which, of course, implied that Jesus was now 
to be formally accused of heresy. Accordingly, 

reviously in Jucica, so now in Galilee, He Santa no 
once: show Himself openly without being exposed to 
their murdcrous plans. But His decease was to be 
aceomplisicd at Jerusalein, Hence He withdrew 
from Galihe(avex@payaerv) It wasasif He were 
driven into the boundary lands of heathenism by His 
Lorror of Jewish hypocrisy, as well as by way of 

recaation ayainst their designs. In the first place 
fe passed northwest through the mountains of Up- 
per Galilee, and into the border Jand of Phoenicia. 
Hence He Jiterally went eis ta wepn, and not mere- 
iy in that di.ection (Grotius, Bengel). But, accord- 
mz to ver. 22, He only touched the heathen bound- 
arv linc (Kuinoel, Vatallus, Meyer). From Mark vii. 
24 we infer that He had wished to continue there for 
some time in retirement, probably to prepare for fur- 
ther public movements. Thus He had, so to speak, 
been again driven to the very limits of luman society, 
just as at His birth, on entering upon His office, and 
acain at last on Gelzotha, The Jewish world was 
ehsed against Him; nor had the hour yet come when 
the heathen world would be open to His word, the 
wall of separation not having yet been broken down 
by His death. For a season, Jesus seems hemmed 
up in the narrow border land between Canaan and 
Pixenicia, there to meditate in deep solitude upon 
Hiz further movements, But He could not remain 
unknown. The healing of the Syrophenician woman’s 
dauchter, who had discovered His presence in those 
parts, spread His fame. He now travelled northward 
throuch the territory of Sidon (Lachmaun and Tis- 
chendorf read 8a 3:davos in Mark vil. 31, atter B., 
D.. L.), and came to the foot of Mount Lebanon, 
Thence He passed (Mark vii. 31) through the bound- 
ary land of Decapolis (@ ¢, the northern districts of 
the Decapalis, which according to Pliny inchided 
Bamaseus; according to Lightfoot, only Cesarea 
Philippi). Thus the Lord again arrived at tlic cast- 
ern shore of the Sea of Galilee. “As Jesus passed 
throuch the territory of Sidon from north to south, 
to return to the Sea of Galilee through the boundary 
districts of the Decapolis, He must lave described a 
secoicirele, passing through the mountain solitudes 
an:i valleys at the foot of Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
nen, and close by the snow-capped top of Ifermon. 
Ui.der a deep sense of having been driven from His 
own country, He travelled through the solitudes of 
that district, His mind already engaged with the de- 
crase which He was to accouplish.” (Leben Jesu, ii. 
2, 879.) 

Ver. 22. And, behold, a woman of Canaan. 
—Xavaraia,alhenician, “ During the cerlicst 
times of Jewish history, several tribes of Canaanites, 
®22:2, who were the original inhabitants of Pales- 
tne, had retired northward before the Israelites. 
From these the Phoenicians were descended. Sce 
Reiand, Polesina, pp. 7,50; Winer, ftcal-Worter- 
Lisiittoot, in loc.” Meyer. Further particu- 
lars ere given in "the Gospel of Murk.—Came out. 
— From the territory beyond to the place where 
Shrist was.—(Thou) Son of David.—The Messian- 
¢ hopes of the Jews were well known. Besides, we 
ocnciade that the woman had somehow been informed 
that the Son of David, or the Messiah, was at hand. 
Bho believed, although from ver. 26 it appears that 
phe was nut a proselyte of the gate, and the genuine- 
pess snd spirituality of her faith required to be tried. 
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mater miseriam file, Of course, the heathens 
would share the Jewish belief in demoniacal posses 
sions, 

Ver. 23. Dismiss her.—Or, “have done witb, 
her,” as we might render the sense of amoAucos 
avr yv—leaving it indefinite whether this was to be 
accomplished by fulfilling or by refusing her request, 
The former, however, is mere likely; tor the answer 
of Jesus shows that the disciples had interceded on 
behalf of the woman. [Alford: “The word ama 
Avaor does not necessarily imply granting her request, 
nor the contrary; but simply, dismiss her, leaving 
the methed to our Lord Himself” But Jesus, who 
penetrated into the heart of the disciples, iiterpreta 
their request as an intercession in behalf of the poor 
woman (ver, 24), which agrees better, also, with their 
natural sympathy and charity.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 24. Lam not sent but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.—The question has been 
urged, whether this statement implied a positive 
or a Be Lotetcel refusal of the woman’s petition, 
Hase, de Wette, Stier, Ewald, and Mever, hold that 
it was intended as a real re fusal, which’ afterward, 
however, was overcome by the firm trusttulness of 
the woman. But what meaning do these comuenta- 
tors attach to the term overcome? Jesus could only 
be overcome as God Himself is overcome. In other 
words, for the sake of magnifying the office of faith, 
He allows the trial of our faith to assume the form 
of a conflict, On the other hand, it cannot have been 
His sole aim to try the faith of the woman (Chrysos- 
tom and others). If this were the case, the reply of 
Christ would still remain unexplained, In our view, 
the faith of the woman was tried in order to show 
that she really was a spiritual daughter of Abraham 3 
ia Which case she wouid in truth be reckoned one of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Possibly she 
might have attached only heathen ideas to the ex- 
pression, Son of David, when her faith would merely 
have been superstition, This would become mani- 
fest, if, on trial, the spiritual elements were found to 
be wanting, viz., perseverance, humility, reflection, and 
confidence. In these respects the faith of the woman 
was now to be tried and proved. Such a test would 
show to the disciples that she really was a spiritual 
daughter of Israel. For, while showing mercy to 
those who were susceptible among the heathen, the 
Lord woukl not give offence to His own peo ople in 
Isrucl. Henee it was necessary to prepare the disci- 
ples themselves to receive the woman into their fel- 
lowship. The same principle also regulated the pro- 
gress of the Church subsequent to the feast of Pente- 
cost. It is a summary solution of the question to 
sav, that Lefore Pentecost only Jews bad been ree 
ceived, and afterward heathens also, If the hea- 
thens who were now received wanted outward cir 
cumcision, they had undergone the circumcision of 
the heart (Rom. li). Only as belonying to the spir 
itual Israel could they share in the calvation of Isra- 
el; and the believing Jews themselves were con: 
strained to acknowledge that they had part with 
them (Acts x. xi.) having previously been taught 
that they themselves were the true Israel, only under 
the same conditions of faith and circumcision of *he 
heart. Thus the narrative of the text prefigures the 
future enlargement of the Church, and the reception 
of the heathen into it. And this at the right mo- 
ment—when, on the one hand, the conduct of Israel 
had driven the Lord into the border land of heathen. 
ism; while, on the other, the anticipation of the in- 


~Have mercy on me—Bengel: Suum secerat pra | gathering of the heathen would elevate Lim above 
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fore the death of Christ, differ from the general call 
addressed tv them after His decease, in that, in the 
former case, those who obtained mercy had become, 
s0 to speak, believing Israclites—owning the privi- 
lezes of the chosen race and the validity of their law 
—while by the death of Christ the law itself was ful- 
filled, and therefure abolished, so fur as its outward 
furm was concerned. 

Ver. 26. It is not meot, or proper.—The read- 
ing it is not lawful, is evidently a Gloss or interpre- 
tation, Such a reply would have removed all doubt, 
and cut off every hope; while the expression actual- 
ly used allows the law of the spirit to suine through 
that of the letter, At first sight it mizht appear as 
if Jesus Himself designated this order of things “ ex 
publico Judeorum affectu” (Erasmus), But a closer 
examination shows that this was not the case. — For, 
while the Jews were wont to desiznate the heathen 
as dogs (Lizhtfoot, Suicer, Wetstein, Elsenmenger, 
Lntdecktes Judenthum, 713), they are in the text only 
called x vvdpia, not xuvess implying that they 
were not like the great wild dogs which in the East 
infested towns and villages, but that they might be 
compared to small dogs attached to houscholds (in 
Luke xvi. 21, however, the word «tyes is used). This 
apparently slight distinction forms the basis of the 
Woman's reply. Besides, the antithesis—“ to take 
the bread trom the children and to give it to little 
dogs” — would serve to show the hiuane motive 
prompting the seemingly inhumane conduct —the 
Christian spirit under the Jewish guise, and to con- 
vince the woinan that the question was not to be de 
cided by any ordinance of traditionalism, but by the 
law of the spirit. 

Ver. 27. Yea, Lord.—The word vai by way of 
admission, not of contradiction; but not exclusively, 
or even primarily, referring to the designation “ ifdle 
dogs.” To have done 80 would have been to miss 
the meaniay of Chiist, although He had, no doubt, 
also intended to set before her mind the defilerment 
clinging to her as a heathen. She acquiesces in the 
truth of the whole stutement, humbly submitting to 
the judyment implied in the figure unployed—that 
she had no right or title to the covenunt<lispensa- 
tion. But adopting this very figure (not with adda, 
as Chrysostom, Luther, [and our authorized version] 
have it, but with «al yap), she converts it into an 
argument, Yea, Lord—she says—it is even so: it 
is not meet to vive the children’s bread to the little 
dogs; but, on the contrary, the litde dugs are sus- 
tained by what is left over trom the superabundance 
on their master’s table. De Wette interprets: “ For 
dogs must be content with the crumbs which fall 
from their master’s table.’ The meaning of her re- 
ply seems to be: Even so, Lord; for it is not cus- 
tomary for the children to suffer want in order that 
the little dogs may be fed, but rather that the latter 
are sustained by the crumbs which tall trom the ta- 
ble.* Viewed in this light, the reply is most beeom- 
ing, indicating: 1. Maddy, or submission to a 


* (So also Wordsworth: “ Yea, Lord, Thon sayest true, it 
fe not right to take the children’s Vread and gire ft to the 
docs: /or the dogs eat of the crue that fall from thelr 
master's tibie. Let me therefore have not bresd, but only 
erumds: and do not gire me even them, but let me pick 
up what falls from the table. A beautiful imave of the hu- 
tnility of the faithful Gentiles, hungering and thirsting for 
the least frazments of the gospel which dropped from the 
tuble of the Jews who despised it’ Comp, Alford’s expla- 
natiun quoted above.—?. 5.] 
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the sorrow which weighed upon Him. But anch in- | fizure which apparently iuvolved shame and as up 
dividual instances of mercy shown to the heathen be- | derstood by the Jews, reproach. 


2. Verseverance, 
transforming a sceming refusal into ap imptlicd pro 
Inise of help. 3. Speretuadity, recognizing under tha 
repulsive garb of the figure, the mand of Christ, whose 
love and benevelenee she realized even through the 
unpromising medium, Evidently she beheld tha 
vich fulness of Christ and of His kingdom. 4. Coz 
idence, hat the goodness and grace of the Lord 
were unlimited and illimitable. 

Ver. 28. O woman, great is thy fa‘th.—Thiu 
showing that, in the Gne main point, she was one of 
the Jost sheep of the house of Israel. 

From that very hour.—sce ch. ix. Jcho 
iv, 53. Aninstance of healing at a distanee, as a 
ch. viii, 18; John iv. The intermediate link in th 45 
case was the heart of the mother, so closcly knit ¢°* 
that of her daughter; as in the other two instance ' 
it had been the paternal affection of the roval of 
cer, and the deep faith of the centurion at Cape 
nau, 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Christ banished as impure from the Ho.v Land 
and passing through heathen countries. Historica 
parallels: Elijah, Paul. 

2. The conduct of Christ in this case was occa 
sioned by His twofold desire of influencing His dis 
ciples, as well as trying the faith of the weman. 
When her deep trusttulness heeatne apparent, it must 
at the same time have evoked in the disciples the 
conviction that she was a genuine daughter of Abra- 
ham. It was not, and could not be, the intention of 
the Saviour to form anew communion of bclieving 
Leathens by sweeping away the old commuuion of 
beheving Israelites. Thus the event here rceorded 
was not an exception to His ordinary dealings, but 
rather a svmbolical direetory which afterward guided 
the conduct of the Apostles; comp. Acts x. xi, and 
the journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, with which each 
of his missionary expeditions terminated. 

8. When modifving the Jewish prejudice to 
the effect of treating as little dazs, who are included 
in the economy of mercy, those whom the Jews would 
have excluded from it as mere dovs, our Lord ex- 
presses the theocratic contrast between Judaism 
and heathenism in such a manner as to enable 
the woman to urge it in support of her plea, As or 
dained by God, this contrast Implied that salvation 
was to be communicated to the heathen thrench the 
spiritual training and preparation enjoved by israel. 
But this arrangement had been perverted by Jewish 
prejudice, and the heathen were represented as im- 
pure dogs who had no part in the divine economy, 
and were excluded from the hope of salvation. Christ 
rectified this error by transforming the term of re. 
proach employed by prejudice into a parable, It iy 
not. meet to take the bread from the children of the 
house, and to give it in the first place te the little 
dogs. Not that He implicd that the houge was rao, 
but that the time for the little dogs had not vet ar 
rived. And such, indeed, was the general rule, But 
in her spiritual wisdom the woman tuck up the other 
aspect of the figure. The house and the table—she 
urged —are both full, and even during the imeal 
crumbs fall to the ground. These may surely be 
eaten by the little dogs. Thus, while acknowledving 
the arrangements of the Old Testament economy 
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she exalted the fuluess of Christ, which far exceeds 
all limitations. 

4. On the miraculous cures at a distance, comp. 
my Leben Jesu, ii. 1, 275. These mysterious com- 
munings of mind form, so to speak, the basis tor 
gracious blessings granted in answer to intercessory 
prayer. . 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The journey of Jesus through heathen territory 
an implied injunction of missionary labor.—As Juda- 
ism gradually closed, the heathen world commenced 
to open to the gospel.—The new place of retreat of 
the Lord.—The sorrows ard jovs of the Lord on this 
journey.—How the worldly-mindedness of lis pro- 
essing people always drove Him anew into the wil- 
derness: 1. In His infaney; 2. after His baptism ; 
3. in the midst of His activity; 4. betore His last suf- 
ferings ; 5. at His ascension.—Elijah and the widow 
of Sarepta (1 Kings xvii. 9); Jesus and the woman 
of Canaan.—The woman of Cunaan ; or, successful 
prayer: 1. Soearnest ; 2. so believing ; 8. so humble ; 
4. so wise; 5. so instant and persevering ; and hence, 
6. with such glorious results.—Boldness of this peti- 
tioner: 1. She cried after Him, 2. she fell down 
before Him.—Greatness of the trial to which the 
Lord subjected her faith: 1. Her difficulties: (@) He 
answered her not a word; (4) He appeared to refuse 
her request,— I am not sent,” etc. ; (c) He gave her 
a seemingly harsh reply: “It is not meet,” etc. 2. 
Yet there was hope for her: (a) He gave not a pos- 
itive refusal, or did not turn from her; (6) He spoke 
of the lost sheep, or reasoned with her; (c) He only 
said that the little dogs were not to be fed if it de 
prived the children of their bread, or He put a plea 
into her mouth.—How it must clearly appear that 
ours is genuine faith, and not superstition, if we are 
to have part in the salvation of Isracl.—How even 
the heathen may, in the sight of the Lord, belong to 
the lost sheep of the house of Tsracl—How the Lord 
trains His disciples to be aposiles to the heathen.— 
Shortcotuings in the intercession of the disciples: 1. 
Their motive was good (the woman required help, 
and the Lord was able to grant it); 2. their argu- 
ments were insufficient (they were molested by her 
crivs); 3. but even these insufficient arguments indi- 
cated the presence of love and compassion (the ery 
of a heathen went to their heart, and they forgot 
their Jewish prejudices).—It is impossible to con- 
tinne cherishing tanaticism if we but mgitly und@- 
stand the cry of the human heart for help.—Why 
the Lord would have the disciples receive the woman 
into their communion.—Let us not go forth to the 
heathen attempting to win souls for a particular sect 
at home.—Exclamation of astonishment about the 
faith of this poor heathen. — Glorious declaration, 
“ Be it done to thee even as thou wilt.”—The great- 
ness of her faith consisted in great humility, great 
trustfulness, and great ardor, notwithstanding a very 
small measure of knowledge.—Maternal love and 
faith here combined.—Thus the Lord showed Him- 
self victorious over the devils even among the hea- 
then.—Intercession as opening up the heathen world 
to Christ.—How the longing of the world and the 
sompassion of the Church mect and combine at the 
footstool of Jesus. 

Starke :—Canstein: God withdraws His gracious 
presence from those who are weary of it, and who 
despise His word and benefits: Acts xii, 46; Hosea 
v. 15.—If we listen to the doctrine of men, we shall 
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lose sight of Christ, Gal. v. 4.—Zeisius : It is the 
gracious will of God that even the heathen should be 
gathered into the kingdom of Christ, Isa. xlii. 6; xlix 
6.—Hedinger : God trequently exercises His peoplha 
by manifold trials ; He even appears to be cruel in do 
laving His aid, in order to draw out their prayere 
and to prove their faith.—Cunstein : Even the tyran: 
ny of Satan must be subservient to the glory of the 
divine name.—Lo, how the cross drives people into 
the arms of our blessed Saviour!—O thou precious 
cross, how very necdful and useful thou art !—Pros 
perity leads from Christ, but adversity brings to 
Him.—Parents should feel the misery of their chil- 
dren as deeply as their own; but the greatest of all 
atHictions is, if they are under the dominion of Satan, 
and do his works.—Parents should be concerned for 
the physical, and still more for the spiritual, well- 
being of their children.— Canstein : God is faithful, 
who adapts the measure of our temptations to that 
of the grace given us, 1 Cor. x. 13.—It is sinful to 
spend upon dogs or other animals that by which we 
ought to relieve men, who are the children of God. 
—We should not withhold even from animals their 
necessary sustenance.— Osiander : It is @ gricvous 
temptation to think that you are not one of Curis’ 
sheep ; still, continue to cleave implicitly to Christ, 
and you will overcome —Quexnel : A genuine peni- 
tent will not be discouraged by the way in which God 
deals with him.—Faith will only increase, not de- 
crease under trials, 1 Pet. i. 6, 7.—The Lord is near 
to all that call on Him, Ps. exlv, 18.—lntercession, 
Jnmes v. 14, 15.—If we desire to receive from God 
what we ask, we must be content first to bear what 
God may be pleased to send, even though it were 
the greatest trial—The prayers and the faith of 
parents bring down the richest blessing upon their 
children. 

Gossner :—The Canaanites, once so corrupted 
that they had to be expelled from the Holy Land, 
lest the Jews might be ruined by their contact, were 
now in fact better than the Jews, and this woman 
lett her home to meet Jesus.*—If we would show 
mercy, we should not be too hasty, but proceed cau- 
tiously. 

Gerlach :—The woman of Canaan had heard lit- 
tle of Christ; but her faith shows how even small 
knowledge may produce great effects, if received into 
a humble and broken heart.—Analogous passages of 
Scripture: the parable of the unjust judge, Luke 
xviii. 3; the wrestling of Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 243; the 
distress of Moses, Ex. iv. 24; the cry of Jesus, Matt. 
xxvii. 46 (Ps. xxii.).—It is remarkable how, in a cer- 
tain sense, this woman rectified the words of Jesus 
but this arises from the nature of the thing.—The 
law, which accuses and condemns man, is removed 
by the grace which faith appropriates, 

Henbner s— Expelled trom His own country, 
Christ still remained faithful to it.—He often delay- 
eth His answer, lest we should grow weary of calling 
upon Hiro, and that although the promise remaineth 
true, Isa. Ixv. 24, “ Before they call, I will answer; 
and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.”—Let 
us not be tempted to treat the entreati¢s of any on 
as troublesome. tes sacra miser, — Chrusostom 
Jesus fulfilled even the law which prohibited th 
Jews frum having communion with the Canaunites 
(Deut. vii.; although it only apphed to their idola 
troue customs, comp. the life of Elijah), in order 


*/This thought is borrowed from St Chrysostom.— 
psd 
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thar He might be able to sav, Which of you con- | Canaan a figure of the Christian wrestling in faith 
vinedth me of sin?’ John vill. 46, —A Christian | Faith and prayer are inseparable. 

corbines love to his own country with affectionate Reinhard :-—On the connection between true ha 
fnierest in the world cenerally.—Import of the word | mility before God and venuine confidence in Him,— 
eu rth less,” to which the Christian cleaves in | J/-Alise: Even when help is deferred our confidence 
pleading with God, Ps. Ixxili, 25-26.— Truth, Lord ; | should not fail—achmann : The Lord the Author 
vei.*—Tire whole system of izith contained in these and the Finisher of our faith.—Avrabl (of Langen-. 
thres words.—In one sense ] have no claim upon | bere): Jesus and a woman of Canaan; or, faiths 
Thee yet in another I have—Faith will stand the | | 1. How it wrestles 5 2. how it conquers. 


n.ast searching and painful trial, and at last obtain [ Matthew eas :—Those whom Christ intends 
the victory. —* Truth, Lord” (humility) ; yet (faith). | most signally to honor, He first humbles and lava 
— Bengel: Let us ever bear in mind that we are hea- | low in a sense of their own meanness and unworthi- 
thens.—We should be glad to receive the crumbs | ness. We must first feel ourselves to be as dos, 
which fall from the table, instead of attempting to | less than the least of all Gad's mercies, before we are 
jump upon it, and even to upset it—Chrysostom : | fit to be diznitied and privileged with them.—Christ 
“(Creat is thy faith: ” thou hast not seen a sinzle | delights to exercise great faith with great trials, and 
miriecle; thoda hast not heard any one of the proph- i sometimes reserves the sharpest for the last, that be 
ets ; thou hast not been trained in the law ; thou | ing tried, we may come forth like gold. —Special or 
hast been passed by and treated with contempt by dinanees and church privileges are children’s bread, 
Me. -Still thou hast persevered ; receive then the | and must not be prostituted to the grossly ignorant 
acknowledgment of thy faith.—Noble mother of Ca- | and profane. Conimon charity must be extended to 
naan! how many mothers has thy example encour- | all, but spiritual dignities are appropriated to the 

a:rretl '— Wisdom and grace of Jesus in Lfis dealings | household of taith.—If we cannot reason down our 
with the woman of Canaan: 1, In drawing her; 2. | unbelief, let us pray it down.—“ Great is thy faith.” 
in trying her; 8. in rewarding her.—The woman of The woman had many graces, wisdom, huniility, 
meckness, patience, perseverance in pray er; but 
*{Assuming this rendering of the Anthorized Enclish | these were the fruits of her faith, which of all graces 


Version, and the corresponding Geroian Versiou of Luther ‘ha gts . es ea a ee 
(dicr doe ne to be correct, against Which compare the Lireg. | Hee ee e€ of all graces Chiis 
onors lata St.—F. 8. 


Notés.—V. 


. 


8. The Second Miraculous Feading, Cn. XV. 29-38. 


29 And Jesus departed from thence, and came nigh unto the Sea of Galilee; and [he] 
30 went up into a mountain, and sat down there. And great multitudes came unto him, 
having with them these: that were lame, blind, dumb, maimed,' and many others, and 
31 cast them down at Jesus [his] feet ;* and he healed them: Insomuch [so] ‘that the raul- 
uitude [ multitudes, rovs ae wonder ed, when they saw the dumb to speak [speaking, 
Aadotvras], the maimed to be whole [w hole], the lame to walk [walking], and the blind 
32 .o see [seeing]: and they glerified the God of Israel. Then Jesus called his disciples 
unto him, and said, I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue with me 
now three days, and have nothing to eat: and I will not send them away fasting, lest 
33 they faint in the way. And his disciples say unto him, Whence should we have so 
34 much bread in the wilderness, as to fill so great a multitude? And Jesus saith unto 
35 them, low many loaves have ye? And tRey said, Seven, and a few little fishes. And 
36 he commanded the multitude [multitudes, dyAous] to sit [lie] down on the ground. And 
he took the seven loaves and the fishes, and gave thanks, and brake them, and gave to 
37 lis disciples, and the disciples to the mititude. And they did all eat [all ae and 
were filled: and they took up of the broken meat [of the fragments] that was [were] 
38 left seven baskets full. And they that did eat [ate] were four thousand men, besides 
women and children, 


1 Ver. 80.—The order in the enumeration of the sick varies In the critical authorities. The one followed in the text ig 
supported by E., G.. R., ete., Lachmann. 


2 Ver. 30.—[For the tert. ree.: wodas Tov "Inaod, all the critical editions read wodas avTov, His feet, Be 
also Lange in his version.—P. 8.] 


the sources of Jordan, He again arrived at the east 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL ern shore of the sea, and sat down there, or settled 

on the mountiin,—. e., continued His solitary com 

Ver. 29. From thence,—further on; wera-|muning in prayer, But He could not remain une 
Bas. Sec above. known. 

And sat down there.—He must needs return Ver. 80.—The text here introduces a new de. 

o His people. Accordingly, after having passed round | scription of sufferers, the x vAAo/l, cr maimed w 
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CHAP. XV. 29-88. 


nands or feet. Perhaps the term may allude to cre- 
tins.—The people cast them down at His feet,— 
indicating, according to Bengel and Meyer, their 
haste ; according to Fritzsche and de W ette, implicit 
confidence 3 and according to Baungarten-Crusius, 
the helplessness of the persons who were afHicted. 
But may it not at the saine time indicate both the 
rudieness of these mouutaineers, and their contidence, 
boldness, and their rapid movements in order to 
bring to the feet of Jesus all who were diseased ? 
Among these cures Mark specially instances that of 
a deaf and dumb person (vii, 32). 

Ver. 31. They glorified the God of Israel.— 
These remote mountaineers knew little of the Messi- 
anic character of Jesus. Probably they had adopted 
many heathen notions, and were wont to compare 
other cols with the God of Israel Hence they now 
glorificd the God of Israel, in consequence of the 
miracles of iim whom they acknowledged as His 
prophet. 

Ver. 32-88. But Jesus called His disciples to 
Him.—The case was much more wryent than on the 
former occasion, The multitude had followed Him 
from the mountains, and not, as formerly, gathered 
in preparation for the festival of Easter. For three 
divs they had continued with Hin, partly forgettal 
of the wants of nature. Such scanty provision as 


they had brought with them was consumed. There 
was no possibility of either going into neihboring 
towns, or quickly returning across the lake. Thev 


could only retire to their monntain homes through 
the passes by which they had followed Him. They 
might therefore readily taint by the way. Similarly, 
the case was one of much greater difficulty than for- 
merly. The multitudes here collected were more 
ignorant of the extent of Christ's power. On the 
other hand, the supply of the disciples was somewhat 
Jurzer—seven loaves and a few fishes; whilst the 
multitude was smaller, at least by a thousand men. 
These cirenmstanees will explain why the disciples in 
their discouragenient designated their fishes as cy 0 
Sia,and why Christ here commanded (éxeAeuce) 
the multitude to sit down. 

From the similarity of this narrative to that of 
the first feeding ef the people, and from the evident 
perplexity of the disciples, Schlciermacher and others 
have erroneously interred that Matthew had here a 
second time reported one and the same fact. Krabbe, 
Vuifinann, Ebrard, and others controvert this view. 
Meyer thinks that the two events were different; but 
that the narratives had, in the course of tradition, 
become more like each other than the facts them- 
scives, But the difference between them appears 
even in the terins for the baskets (a mupibes, bas- 
Aels for procis‘ows) in which the fragments were 
gathered, and in the cireunstance that there were 
seven of therm, Mever: “The seven baskets corre- 
enond to the number of the loaves; the twelve bas- 
kets to that of the Apostles.” It it be asked why 
less was left over when the provision had been ori- 
ginsily zreater, and the nuwber of zucsts smailer, we 
Mivht, peraps, in reply, point to the ditereuce in 
the baskets. But if the twelve baskets implied that 
the Lord would make abundant provision for all the 
Apostles if they surrendered everything for Him, tue 
eeven baskels nay indicate both that Ile would rieh- 
ly reward their sacrifices (aeven, baskets for seven 
low ves), and that their requirements were diminishing 
Biuce Woe'r pUgtimave Was Bearing its end. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


As above in the account of the first feeding of the 
multitude, ch, xiv, 14-21. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


They cast those who were afflicted at Jesus’ feet, 
—Cast all your care upon Him.—How the gracious 
help of the Lord should incite us to compassion.— 
Christ and His cures: 1, The variety of sufferinga 
(the maimed also); 2. the rude attendants; 3. the 
Saviour always ready to help.—The repetition of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude rennnding us of 
the words of the “Lord, “The poor ye have always 
with you.”—Comparison between the two occasions 
on which the multitudes were fed: 1. The second vee 
casion was seemingly less distinguisied than the first 
(seven loaves, five loaves ; five ‘thousand, four thow 
sand; twelve baskets, seven baskets). 4. In reality 
it was wreater, (Qn the first occasion the peaple 
knew Him well, while on the second they were igno- 

rant mountaineers from the utmost boundaries of the 

land; on the first occasion the crowd was preparing 
to 0 up to the feast, while on the second it was 
gathered from the mountains; on the first occasion 
the miracle took place at the close of the first day, 
but on the second after they had continued for three 
days with Jesus.) Situilirly, the results were diter- 
ent. (On the first occasion they would have made 
Him their king, while on the second they glorified 
the God of Isracl.)—What lessons the Lord heve imn- 
parts for Christinn houscholds. He teaches them: 
1. Confidence in His own superabundant riches; 2. 
carefulness in the use of the blessings which He be 
stows on them.—Provision is always made for the 
women and children along with the men.—The cir 
cumstance that the women and ciileren are not 
specially mentioned, implying a promise for their 
provision, 

Starke : See how obtuse our reason is when we 
continue to harbor doubts and unbelief, although we 
have so many evidences of the power and goodness 
of our God, Num, xi. 18-23.—Osiander : When God 
bestows His blessing, that which seemeth littl be 
cometh much. — Cramer: Nature is satistied with 
plain fare (bread and fishes)—To eat and be satis- 
fied are always combined when God spreads the tas 
ble for His children.—Caretulness turns everything 
to account.— Quesnel: The more liberally we employ 
the gifts of God in a manner pleasing to Him, the 
more abundantly shall we receive of them, Gal. vi. 9% 
—Luther: Letus frequently think of the great melde 
tude of peoples who daily sit down at Ged's table, 
and are sitisticd, This will help us to glorify the 
love and power of our God.—@reanel Let heads of 
houses rely upon the divine provision, however ne- 
merous their families, Ps. xxvvii 25, 

Lisco :—Erronesusly : “This event occurred near 
Magdala, a eity by the Lake of Galitee.’—Grrlach : 
Magdala, a city by the Lake of Galilee, not far trom 
Gadara—This mistake seems to have originated with 
Lizhifoot and Wetstein, 

Heubnuer s—The less the people theught abouy 
cating and drinking, the more did Christ care for 
their wantss—“ Many children, many prayers.” 
Christ the spiritual Head of the house.—The Chrig 
tian parent atter the example of Christ. 
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D. CHRIST MANIFESTS HIMSELF AS THE HIGH PRIEST IN HIS SUFFERINGS ;x—BELNG 
REJECTED BY THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES, OR BY THE COMBINED THEOCRAT- 


JCAL AUTHORITIES OF GALILEE. 


CHAPTER XV. 39-XVI. 12. 


Oortents :—Although the Lord tanded privately on the western shore near Magdala, He was immediately met by Hig 
enemies, The combined authorities of the country now demand of Him to prove His claims to the Messianic tide by 
showing that sign from beaven, which in their carnal expectations they connected with the appearance of the prom- 
fsed Deliverer. Their object evidently was to represent His probable refusal of their request as an acknowledument 
of His being a talse Messiah. Jesus dism sses them with a rebuke. in which He again points them to the sign of Jonah, 
¢. 6, to His death and resurrection. Thus rejected in Galilee, He immediately returns across the sea to the castern 
shore, there to prepare in retirement for His last journey to Jerusalem. The warning addressed to tl.e disciples about 
the leaven of the Pharisees and scribes was intended to teach them that they were now to forsake Galilee, which had 
practically surrendered fi-elf to heathenism, just as Moses and his people had left the land of Egypt. 


——= pp 


1. The Sign from Hoaven. Cu. XV. 89-XVI. 4. 


Cu. XV. 39 And he sent away the multitude [multitudes, 6yAous], and took ship [entered 

into the ship],! and came into the coasts of Magdala [Magadan ].? 

Cu. XVI. 1 The Pharisees also with the Sadducees came,® and tempting, desired him 
2 that he would shew [to show] them a sign from heaven. He answered and said unto 
3 them, When it is evening, ye say, Jt wll be* fair weather: for the sky is red. And in 

the morning, Jt will be foul weather to day: for the sky is red and lowering. O ye 
hypocrites,®> ye can [ye know how to] ® discern the face of the sky; but can ye not dis. 
4 cern the signs of the times? A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; 
and there shall no sign a no sign shall] be given unto it, but the sign of the proph- 


et’ Jonas [Jonah]. An 


1 Ch. xv., ver. 89.—[AvéBn eis 7d wAoior. | 


he left them, and departed. 


2 Vor. 89.—[The authorities are divided between MaySaArdv, Mayaéayv, and MaySadd. The Vatican ani 
the Sinaitic MSS. read Mayadayv, and so do Tischendorf, Lachmann, and Alford. Lange prefers Maydaddy. 


See his Exess. and Crit. Notes tr /oc.—P. 8.) 


$Ch. xvi, ver. 1—[Better: And the Pharisees and (the) Sudducees came, Kal mpocedOovtes oi dapicaio: xal (oi) 


Sadsoveuior.—P, § 


4 Ver. 2.—[The eer here and in ver. 3 is unnecessary. Fair ereather / is more lively. So Ewald, Lange: 
Schon Wetter! Meyer: LHeiteres Wetter! The Greek has only one word in cach euse, evdia (from ev and Avs, 
gen. of Zevy), clear sky, fine weather, and yetuwy, storin, rainy, foul weather.—P. 8.) 

6 Ver. 3.— Troxpital, hypocrites, is wanting in Codd. C., D., L., ete.. and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
[Cod. Sinnit. omits all the words from opias ‘yevouerns to divacde, vor. 2-8, probably by an oversight of the transert- 


yYer.—P. 38.) 


© Ver. 3.—[Tiwedanere. So also Lange: thr verateht's, The second discern (Staxpivet v) of the E. Vers. is an ime 
cerpolation, but makes the sense clearer, The lit. rendering ia: Ye know (yiwaaKere) how to discern the Juce of the 
sky but can ye not (ab Bivacde) the riqna of tha times? Lange gives TwWY Katpwy an emphatic sense and trans 
lates: @le Zeichen der Entscheidaungaaciten, the decisive epochs, such as the one of Christ's mitistry on earth—P. 5.) 

TVer.4.—Tut) rpodnrov is wanting in B., D., L.. and erased by Lachmann and Tischendorf, [It is also omitted 
In the Codex from Mt. Sinai, and in the editions of Tregelles, and Alford. Lange retains it in bis version, but in simailer 


type and in parenthesis.— 1. 3.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


XV. 39.—Into the coasts of Magdala [Mag- 
dalan, Magadan].—The circumstance that Jesus 
secretly lands in an obseure and unknown place, 
throws considerable light on the degree of hostility 
and perseention which He had to encounter during 
His last journey in Galilee. The watehfulness of the 
Jewish leaders appears from this, that despite the 
precautions used by the Lord, they are seemingly 
ready iminediately to meet Ilim, this time with a 
categorical demand.—Magdalan lay on the western 
shore of the lake. Probably it is the modern small 
willage of el J/yd¢l, about an hour and a half to the 


north of Tiberias, and protected toward the sea by 
high cliffs (Robinson, ii, 897; Schubert, fi, 250), 
Robinson enumerates the various arguinents against 
placing it on the eastern shore of the lake. In all 
likelihood the name of Mary Magdalene was derived 
from this place, which also gave birth to several of 
the Rabbins mentioned in the Talmud. According 
to Mark viii. 10, the landing took place in the dis- 
trict of Dalmanutha, probably a village not far fiem 
Magdalan, We conjecture that the Lord touched 
the shore somewhere between these two villages, and 
nearer to Dalmanutha than to Magdalan—the ac 
count in Mark being the more accurate, while 
Matthew only speaks of Magdalan, as being the place 
more generally known, Wirer suggests that dlagde 
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CHAP. XV. 39-XVL 1-4, 
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lan was the 5x 529% of the Old Testament ; Ewald, 
that it was Meziddo, which, however, according to 
Robinson, ii. 329, lav farther inland. The view of 
Ewald is based on the reading Mayaday, in Codd. 
B., D., the Syriac version, ete. (which has been 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf), and with 
which the reading Mayeday (Vulz., Ital.) may be com- 
pared, But Codd. C., M., the Coptic translation, ete., 
read MaySzAavy. Now it is quite possible, either that 
this difference of reading may have originated from 
a desire to assimilate this name to that of a better 
known place, or else that Magvada, the name of an 
obscure village on the like, may have been con- 
verted into that of the well-known birthplace of Mary 
Macdalene. 

XVI. 1. And the Pharisees and (the) Saddu- 
cees.— According to Strauss and de Wette, this is 
the same event as that recorded in ch. xii. 88. The 
remark is true, but only so far as the spirit, the 
tendency, and some of the external features, not so 
far as the peculiar characteristics, of the narrative 
are concerned. Evidently, it occurred at a later 
period of history; the place where the Saviour land- 
ed, the demand made upon Him, and His reply, are 
all different. Strauss and de Wette regard it as im- 
probable that the Pharisees and Sadducees should 
have combined. And yet these two parties must 
have united in the Sanhedrin which condemned 
Jesus to death! Instead of such idle conjectures, it 
would have been well if critics had rather inquired 
how it came that the two parties even at this early 
period united in their hostility to the Saviour, That 
both the Pharisees and the Sadducees are introduced 
with the article,* implies that in this case they repre- 
sented the hierarchical authorities of the ceuntry 
generally. In the former contest, the Synagogue 
alone had been represented, while now in all prob- 
ability the Senhedrin itself, in its official capacity, 
deals with Jesus. Hence also the express demand 
of a sim from heaven, which may be considered as 
the logical inference from the last interview between 
the Pharisces and Jeaus, On that occasion, the 
Saviour had not only discarded the autbority of 
traditionalism, but His statements mizht even be 
interpreted as implying superiority to the law itself. 
This they knew was equivalent to asserting His 
claims as the Messiah. Accordingly, they now gave 
full utterance to the idea which the Pharisees of 
Galilee had previously urved, though in a less dis- 
tinct manner (ch. xii.), by demanding a sign from 
heaven. Withal, as Theophyvlact remarks, their re- 
quest still implies the supposition that the miraculous 
cures performed by Him had been effected by the 
power of Beclzebul. 

. Tempting (7 e:pa(ovres), or in order to tempt 
Yim.—This dues not necessarily imply the presuppo- 
sition that He was really a false Messiah, and henee 
viable to show the sicn from heaven. For, if He 
had acee ied to their request, they would have been 
well satistted with Him, an He would have been a 
Messiah according to their own mind, pledged to 
fulfil ali their carnal hopes (see Matt.iv.) Repeatedly 
aAtterward did they utter thetr seeret desire that it 
misht even be so; nor does this hope seem to be 
Whelly extinct even In the derisive taunt, “If He 
be the Sen of God Jet Him come down from the | 
cruss.” But these carnal hopes were already in 


- 


* (The article before S«Adoumator ts omitted by Tisechen- 
dorf, Lachmann, and Alford on the best authorities, wich 
Jor, Lange must have vverlosked.—P. §.] 
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great measure eclipsed by their unbelief and theisz 
hostility. Hence the primary object of this twofuld 
temptation was to represent Jesus to the people as a 
spurious Messiah, who was unable to substantiate 
His claims. 

A sign from heaven.—The same request haa 
already been proffered by the Jews after He had 
driven from the temple those that bought and sold 
(John ii. 18); and His reply “ Destroy this temple,” 
ete., substantially conveyed the game meaning as the 
answer given on the occasion recorded in the text 
A second demand to the same effect was made 
according to John vi. 30, immediately after the first 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, or about the 
same time as the request mentioned in Matt. xii, 38 ; 
a proof that the artitice of entrapping Him by sucha 
proposal was at the time farther carricd out. In the 
text, this demand is brought forward a third time, 
and now in most explicit language. Thig sien from 
heaven was popularly expected to be outwardly 
visible; such passages as Dan. vii. 13 being inter 
preted in a sensuous manner, and probably referred 
to some visible manifestation of the Shechinah. 
From the answer of Christ, in which the appearance 
of the clouds as a sign of the weather is subordi- 
nated to the signs of the spiritual world, we infer 
that the Pharisees and Sadducees shared the popula, 
notions, The sign which they expected was, there 
fore, something purely external, belonging to a totally 
different sphere from the miraculous cures performed 
by Jesus, That the term é€wepw7ay implies not 
merely questioning (as Fritzsche and Mever suppose), 
but a formal demand, appears from the reply of 
Jesus: yeved, «7.A., onuetov eniCnrec, and 
from the meaning of jp@rwy in ch. xv. 23. The 
reply of Jesus is entirely adapted to the character of 
the deputation. If on a former occasion He had 
convinced the deputation from the synagogue that 
they were wretched teachers of the law, He now 
shows that these rulers were equally indifferent poli- 
ticians, #.e., very superficial observers of the signs of 
the times. They knew how to prophesy the weather 
for the ensuing day, but not how to interpret the 
signs of the times, 

Vers. 2 and 8. When it is evening.— Curiosi 
erant admodum Judi in observandis tempestatibus 
coli et temperamento aéris, Lightfoot. We would 
sugvest that the Lord attached a symbolical meaning 
to what He said about the signs of the weather, The 
red at even of the Old Testament betokened fair 
weather at hand. Similarly, the red sky at the com- 
mencement of the New Testament indicated the 
storm about to descend upon Israel. But they were 
incapable of understanding either one or other of 
these sivns, 

Yer. 3. The signs of the times.—The plural 
Ta oNucia TwWY Katpwy is here used on account 
of the contrast of these two times, Beza, Kuiuoel, 
and others, apply the expression to the miracles of 
Jesus; Grotius, to the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecies ; Mever and de Wette, to the Messianic 
hopes and views entertained by the people in con- 
nection with Jesus, But undoubtedly these signs 
of the times depended mainly on their own relations 
ship and eonduct toward the Lord, which really cons 
stituted the contrast between this cvening and morn 
ing, or the contrast of these earcpav. Accordingly, 
we mignt apply the redness of the sky at evening to 
the activity of Christ, and the red and Jowering sky 
in the morning to His sufferings on the cross, Thig 
would strictly accord with His sign of the prophet 
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Jonah. Besides, the reply of Jesus also involved the 
rebuke, that their views of the sign from heaven 
were entirely carnal and sensuous, ‘applying only to 
the clouds and the outward sky; while the true 
sign froin heaven consisted in tie Spiritual indica- 
tions of the times, The circumstance that Tesus 
thus addressed the Pharisces and Sadducces before 
the peuple, seems to have been the reason why Luke 
records the event in a diterent conneetion (ch. xii. 
ea Compare also the pay peteapiCectde of Luke 
i, 29, 

Ver. 4. The sign of Jonah.—This time without 
anv further explanation 5 im dying that their present 
demand was connected with the former request of 
the Pharisees (eh. xii), and hence that they were 
already acquainted with Is explanation of the sign 
of Jonah. As if He would say, I refer vou to My 
foriner statement on this subject as sultici sut and 
final. 

And He left them.—This anit termination 
indicates that He judicially gave them up. Bengel: 
Justa severitas, Comp, ch, xv. 103 xxi 173 exit, 
46; xxiv. 1.) But the stronzest evidence of this 
judicial surrender lies in the fact that Jesus at once 
passed to the eastern shore, and in| His warning of 
the disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sedduecees, Manifestly Jesus now immediately re- 
turned with His disciples to the other side. (Comp. 
here Meyer against Fritzsche.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The demand of the Pharisees for a sign from 
heaven was certainly in itsclf no absurdity. But it 
depended upon an entire confusion of the first and 
the second advent of Christ. It is quite true that 
the prophecies on which they founded their views 
contained refercnees to vast transformations in the 
world whieh would result from the completion of 
Christ’s mission, bat as the death and resurrection 
of Christ are related to the end of the world as the 
principle to the full development, or as the seed-corn 
tu the ripe fruit, so also is the sign of Jonah (or 
Christ’s death and resurrection) most definitely con- 
nected with those signs from heaven which shall 
usher in the final catastrophe. Indeed, strictly 
Bpeaking, it is the sign from heaven ia principle 
which by and by will also appear in the clouds of 
heaven (Afatt. xxiv. 50). 

2. Ye know how to discern the face of the sku, 
but.—Of course this statement docs not imply that it 
Was easicr to interpret the signs of the spiritual 
world than those of the sky. But the former, and 
pot the latter, was the calling and business of the 
Sanhedrin, while in reality they were better prophets 
of the weather than interpretcrs of those propieeies 
which it was their duty to expound. Besides, the 
Btatement also iInaeates that the signs of the sky are 
uncertain, and may deceive us; wile moral signs, 
if properly understood, never mistead. 

3. Mark relates that the Saviour sithed deeply 
lu spirit when His enemies again met Him with this 
gemand. He fully comprehended the decisive im- 
portance of that hour, Henceforth He could no 
longer tarry in Galilee—Galilce rgected Him. This 
hol is even more true of Judea, whence these perse- 
cutions issued. The Mester felt that now only a 
brief’ time of respite was lett Him on the other side 
ot Jorlan, to prepare Himsclf and His intimate dis- 
@iples for the decease at Jerusalem. 
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4, This was the third occasion on which Jecug 
was driven from Galilee, aud passed over the lake 
into the mountains. The first time it was to avo'd 
the court of Herod; the second tine He ret:eated 
before the traditionalism of the schools; the third 
time beicre the hardened hierarchy of the whcte 
cuuntry. 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The demand of a sign from heaven; or, the old 
temptation under a new formn, 1. The cli temyptur 
tion: (@) The proposal itseli, to be a worldiv Mes- 
sinh, a Jewish conqueror, hot a Saviour of mations: 
to overthrow the old world, not to renew the spiritual 
world by regeneration, and thereby to transtomn the 
external world. (6) Why a tempiation? Because 
it Was Lased upon elements of truth whieh were per- 
verted into error, 2. The new form of this tempta- 
tion, (a) Jt was under the guise of a sien trom 
heaven; (6) partly an allurement and pactlya threat, 
forming a transition from the ternptations from the 
plewsures of the world (Matt. iv.) to those from Hs 
sufferings (Matt. xxvii); (¢) it was urged with th 
ev “ident intention to represent the Lorc to the oie 
asa false Messiah, and thus to destroy His inducnee, 
even if He escaped their hands.—low the Jewish 

politicians, in their knowledge of the weather, over- 
oie the sims of the spi: ritual weather: («) They 
lost the brichtest day; (4) they encountered the 
severest. storm.—The successors. of the prophets 
sunk to the level of weather-prophets,—a warning 
example. —How even their superticial knuwledc “OL 
hature would rise in testimony agaist: their theol: 
ogy.—Why the Lord here culls “them hvpocrices ? 
(«) Because they negleeted and misunderstood tause 
spiritual signs Which it was their calling to interpret, 
walle, on the other hand, they gave themiscives to 
the interpretation of outward signs with which they 
had no business; (6) because in general they per 
verted thiir spiritual into a secular cating. —Out 
ward calculations of things always end in iis, that 
a man at last becomes slavishly dependent upon 
wind and weather.—How most men allow themselves 
to be so engrossed by the signs of the visible sky as 
tu overlook what is going on in the spiritual shy. — 
The true signs of the time.—Sigus at evening anc in 
the morning in the kingdom of God.—Let us nut 
be dependent on wind aud weather, but look up to 
the Sun of righteousness— Why no other sign than 
that of Jonah could be given to this evil and adulter- 
ous gencration,—fle lett ther and dopurted ; or, the 
decisive hour: 1. His death was now decided DON 5 
2. their fall and judgment were now decidel; &. the 
grand course of evcuts during the lons-sudering of 
Cirist, from Lis resurrection to His sceond advent 
was now decided; 4. the future ccnditicn of tme 
‘hureh as sharing ‘the fate of her banished and pers 
secuted Lord was now decided 5 5. the termination 
of the ol! things of this world by the tinal j Jtisient 
Was how decided. —adnd He left thei , Sor, the sileut 
commencement of a new era.—/fe deported ; but 
they are sull standing and waiting fur the sign fiom 
heaven. 

Sturke:—The Pharisees and the Sadducees— 
Hedinger > In any undertaking agatist Cliist or His 
people, Pilate and Herod will always be ready to jet: 
hands, Luke xxid. 12.—The encinics of Christ alwavg 
repeat objections which have already been thorouzt- 
ly answered and retited.—Unbelicf trusts Gud ne 


CHAP. XVI. 5-12. 


farther than it can see with its eves and feel with its 
hands) while true faith simply relies on the word of 
God, even though it sees neither signs nor miracles. 
—Cansteir: Let us give heed to those times which 
God has marked by certain signs.—Woe to those 
from whom Jesus departs; who is to be their 
Savicur and Helper ? 

(Gerlach :-—If your vision were not at fault, you 
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Henbner :-—How fruitful is human wiscom in 
expedients for our earthly concerns, and how inex. 
perienced and unskilful in divine things !—There are ° 
“signs of the times” in the kingdom of heaven.— 
These signs only a devout mind can read ; the Spirit 
of God discloses the purposes of God.—A Christian 
and a spiritual policy.—Christ does not beg for ap 
plause. 


ould ‘iescry miracles enough to satisfy you! 


2. The Leaven. Cu. XVI. 5-12. 


And when his disciples were come to the other side, they had forgotten to take 
bread. Then Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Phari 
sees and of the Sadducees [and 8.].! And they reasoned among themselves, saying, 
It is because we have taken [we took, é\aBoperv] no bread. Which when Jesus per- 
ceived,’ he said unto them, O ye of little faith, why reason ye among yourselves, be 
9 cause ye have brought [ye took, éafere]* no bread? Do ye not yet understand, nei- 

ther [nor] remember the five loaves of the five thousand, and how many baskets 
10 ah et cece eA ye took up [éAdBere]? Neither [Nor] the seven loaves of the 
1] four thousand; and how many baskets ere ye took up? Dow is it that 

ye do not understand that I spake at not to you concerning bread [spake ot to you of 

loaves],* that. ye should [but] beware® of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
12 cees [and S.]7? Then understood they how that he bade them not beware of the 
leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees [and S.].? 


a= o& 


1 Ver. 6.—[Without the article, which is wanting in the Greek before Sudducees.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 8.—[Better : And when Jesus perceived it, he suid, or: And Jesus knowing it satd to them, yvots 86 4 
Inaovs elrev atrois.—P. S] 

2 Ver.S—For ¢AaBere, B.. D., Vulgata, ete, read @yere, ye hare. So Lachmann. Meyer favorsit. Tischew 
dorf (and Alford) adhere to the Recepta, which accords best with the connection, [Codex Sinaiticus reads: @ye7 €y 
and onits the words ov mynuoveveTe inthe following verse.—P. 8.] 


4Ver.9.—[Ko@ivous, as distinct from amupidas inver. 10. “The xddivos was proverbially the Jewish trav- 
elling-basket; comp, Juv. Saé, iif. 15: ‘dudaia, quorum cophinua fanumque supeller.” Robinson, Gr. and E. Lex. of 
the N.T, Zaupces (amreipa) is around plaited basket for storing grain, bread, fish, and other provisions; comp, Matt 
xv. 37. Mark vili, & 20; Actsdx. 25. The Vulgate translates the one cophinos, the other aportus; Ewald uses: Aorbe 
and Hundkorhe, Lunge, better: Neisekorbe and Speisekorhe (trarelling-basketa sand provision-baskets); Wielifs cofiyna: 
and éapus, the Rheitns Vers. : haskety and moundes; Campbell likewise: baskets and maunda; but all other Engh 
Vers. which L compared, use Gaskets in both cases.—P. 8.) 


6 Ver. 11.—Tischendorf, following Griesbach and the majority of witnesses. reada the plural Eprwy. [So also Lach- 
mann, and Alford, who regards the /ect, ree, &¢ Tou as an emendation to express the sense better. Codd. Sinalticns, Va- 
teanus. and Ephraini Syri, the three oldest extant, unanimously sustain the plural, but Cod. Alexandrinus (as published 
by B. H. Cowper) reads the singular, and so the Lat. Vulgate (guns), Lauge translates Brode, loures.—P. 8.] 

@ Ver. 11.—Npomeyere d€, according to B.C, L. al, Lachmann, Tisehendorf. against mpomeyetv. Hence a ree 
pested admonition, not simply a narrative. See Meyer against Fritzsche. [Cod, Sinaiticua, and the English critical edi- 
tors of the Greek Test, Tregelles and Alford, likewise read the imperative mpugexete Se, but Lewure, instead of the tne 
Anitive poo exer, to beware, or that ye should beware.—P., S8.] 


7 Vers, 11 and 12.—(Omit of the, as in ver. 6; the article not being repeated in tho Greek.—P. 8.] 


Schneckenburger and de Wette, our Lord here refer. 
red to the hypocrisy, not to the feaching of the Phar 
isees, which the Lord commends, comp. ch. xxiii. 4 
But Mever rightly insists that the expression refers 
not to their teaching in general (including their agree 
ment with the law), but only to their sectarian pecu 
liarities,* The évrdAyata avOpdrwy (xv. 9), however, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 5. The circumstance that the disciples for- 
got to take bread with them forcibly illustrates their 
excitement, and the haste with which they had left 
the western shore. According to Mark (viii. 14), 
they had not more than one loaf in the ship with 
them. The event heve recorded took place during 
the passage across the lake. 

Ver. 6. The leaven.—“ Zttuny thy 3i8ayhv exd- 
Acces, &s Ofwdy Kai campdy, Euth. Zigab. On the 
gnalogous application of “X23 by the Rabbins (to 


gz 
every contagious influence of and for evil), see Bux- 
torf, Leric. Talm. p. 23028; Lightfoot on the passage. 
Mfferently, xii, 33.7 So Meyer. According to 


19 


*(The Edinb. translator, who never seems to bave re- 
ferred to Meyer, so often quote: in this Commentary, makes 
him and Lange say here the evact reverse. viz. * Mever tne 
sists that the expression applied not merely to their ows 
teaching, but also to those points In whieh they agreed with 
the law itself” In this case Christ would have warned the 
disciples against the law of Goa! But Meyer says. p. 216 
(note) after opposing Sehneckenburger’s and de Wette’s 
reference of the /earen to the dypoe, iay of the Pharisees: 
* Ans dem Dilde des Sanerteigs erhellt von selbst. dass aécA& 
die Lebre jener Secten tdverhaupt und im Ganzen (uuch 


St pt) 


constitiite oniy one pert of the leaven. Applying to 
tiatwo sveets (the Saddueees as well as the Phari- 
scesi, the Cxprexsion must refer to the corruptness 
cf their teaching, arising trom their secularism, 
Vhich, ke Jeaven, had infeeted and poisoned the 
whole ‘peaple, and trom which even the disciples were 
hot ite frees more especially Judas, in whose heart 
(hi leaven was probably already besinning to oper- 
ate On the sieniticance of the Teaven, conpare our 
remarks on Matt. sill, 83.—With the usual super- 
feisty of rationalisa, von Ammon (il, 285) supposes 

that domestic re: juirementa or business envagements 
mav have rendered the return to the eastern shore 

necessary, entirely overlooking the deep import of 
this event. In point of thet, it was a virtual banish- 
ment, As such the disciples also felt it, Buta 
short time before they had traversed the length and 
breadth of the lake under peculiarly trying circum. 
stances. Now they returned in the oprosite direc- 
tion by the same track. A second time.they saw Ca- 
pernaum at a distance, and they felt as if their home 
there were already lost. The Master read these fecl- 
ings, and understood their sorrow. With brave de 
termination, but as yet only partially renouncing the 
world, they followed Him ; but their hearts stili clung 
to the scene of their affections and hopes. Under 
these cireumstances, Jesus addressed to them the sol- 
emn warning, “ Take heed, and beware,” ete. “ When 
the children of Isracl went out of Exypt, they were 
commanded to put away the leaven, and to leave it 
behind them (Ex. xii. 15-17). At. the time, the ex- 
pression referred to the spirit of Egvpt as an infee- 
tows principle, most powerful for evil. They were 
not to take to Canaan any of the Pages corrup- 
tions of Eeypt (comp. t Cor. v.; Stier, li. 158), This 
journey of the Lord with his disei iples foal leit the 
passage of the children of Israel out of Egypt; like 
them, they now left behind the heathenizm of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. The Saviour felt that the 
great Paschal feast—not symbolically, but in reality 
—was at hand. Withal, He was deeply affected by 
the thought that, unconsciously, His disciples. still 
carried with them some of the ‘Teaven of the Phari- 
seca and Sadducees.” Hence the warning (see the 
euthor’s Leben Jesu, i, 2, §78). 

And Sadducees.—Mark has instead: «al ris 
Guns ‘Hpedov. If the Sadducces had enlisted the 
aympathies of Herod in demanding a sizn trem hea- 
yen, the situation of matters had become even more 
critical, But this does not necescarily follow from 
the text. There was a twofold kind of Jeaven, which 
miht be designated as hypocritical secularism, and 
distinguished, ; as assuming in the one case the garb 
of exclusiveness, in the other that of liberalism, flere 
we liave for the first time an indication of another 
offence than that of pharisaical exelusiveness, in’ the 
shape of the worldly policy of Herod couuetting with 
the Roman authorities of the Jand. We see, as it 
were, the germ of the later calmoany, that Jesus 
claimed to be a king, and must theretore be an enemy 
to Crmsar 

How many baskets.—From Acts ix. 25, Ben- 
gel rightly, inters that a owupts was larger than a 
xégivos. 


thre Uebereinstimmune mit dem Gesetze mit elnzeschlossen) 
gemeint vewesen sei, seu.lern dbre charakteristiselie Necle as 


Lehre, thre die Moralitot verderbenden évTaAuata ar Upw- 
wos (xvi), daher Er auch die Lenre beider euaxemmen als 


(ran darstellen) Konnte, so verschic ten auch ihre beider- 
paitigen Vrincipien waren.” -1. 3.) 


A 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHLW. 


a a 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The false exegesis of the disciples on the words 
of the Saviour may he regarded as the prorotrne of 
many a later miscrahle performance ot the same kind, 
At first they probably tried to understand them Ht- 
erally, and therefore as meaning : Beware of purtak 
ing of the bread of the Pharisees and Saddu CeEs, OP 
have no further communion with them. But this 
would have implied that they would have had tomake 
a separate provision for themselves, as the whole 
eonntry was divided between the parties of the ae 
sees and Sadducees, and hence any provision whicb 
they might have got from without would have been 
impure, —These thoughts were succeeded by the ree- 
ollection that they had no bread, and bv cares which 
drew down upon them the rebuke of the Lord about 
the littleness of their faith. 

2. Do ye not yet understand 2? The expressions are 
the same as before in connection with the w rashing 
of the hands, Now that the separation had actually 
commenced, it was high time that they should have 
better understanding. The Gospel of Mark gives a 
fuller outline of this rebuke. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The threefold retirement. of the Lord across the 
lake.—Resemblance between the passage of the Lord 
across the lake and that of the children of Israel out 
of the land of Eavpt.—eware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sa:dducees ¢ 1, Tis designaiion : a two- 
fold kind of Jeaven, and yet in realitv only one leaven 
(exclusive bigotry and Jax universalism yp HHNE all 
only seculazity under the guise of pie tv), The 
warning: (@) Beware: (4) so that, while as Fae ane 
of these errors, ye fall not into the cther.—To cross 
with Jesus tu the other side implics and reauires 
complete renunciation of the world.—It matters little 
that we outwardly leave Exypt, if we carry its cor 
ruption in our hearts.—The feelings of the Master 
and those of His disciples on Ieaving the realm of the 
Pharisees: 1. The aad the Master, and the 
neclivence of the disciples; 2. the freedom from care 
of the Master, and the anxietics of the disciples; 3, 
the calmness of the Master, and the excitement and 
distress of the disciples.—Connection between the 
memory and the hcart: 1. Exeiterment the spring of 
forgetfulness; 2. calmness and peace the surest 
means of presenee of mind.—The cjreumstance that 
the disciples had so frequently misinterpreted the 
meaning of the Lord, recorded for our warning.— 
Principal causes of’ false interpretations of the word 
of God: 1.Slavish literalitv; 2. personal interests 5 
3. fear; 4. arbitrary perversions.—How the Lerd had 
to repeat to His disciples, and to question them on, 
the history of the twofold ieeding of the nudtitude.— 
The anvicty of the disciples atior the inbacuious feed- 
ine of the maltiinde itself a monrnfii wonder—Al. 
though the Lord ever performs new Tuiracles, wet faith 
in. Him still continues a miracle. — Phen iiderstood 
they (ver, 12): when error is remov ed, eich finds an 
entrance. — The Lord empaaticully reitiaics: Bo 

ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
—The leaven of Jewish Jecalism and or beathen see 
ularism in the Chureh cf Christ. 
Starke :-— Quesnel ¢ We do not lose hy following 
Christ x0 closely as fora time to forget every earib: 
ly consideration, since, after all, we Lave tke beat 
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part, Ps. Ixxiii. 25.—ajus > Let us not mix up dif- 
ferent ereeds.—Beware of heretics and false teachers. 
—Cramer : As leaven pervades the whole mass, so 
will a single error on any fundamental doctrine cor- 
rupt all our other views, depriving them of their spir- 
itual value, 2 Tim. ii, 17.—Zersins : Hearers are apt 
<0 suppose that certain sermons are aimed against 
them, while this may be due to the voice of their 
éwn conscience, not to the words of the preacher.— 
Afajus: The mistakes of disciples, and their conse- 
quances.— Cunstein: How often does anxiety for dai- 
ly bread take the place of anxiety for the soul!— 
Jesus searching the heart.—Christ bearing with the 
weakness of our faith, and giving more grace.—Cra- 
mer: Frequent meditation on the past gracious and 
wonderful provisions of our God an approved reme- 
dy for unbelicfi—How frequently is it thus that 


ome), 


they who ought to have been teachers have need 
to be taught avain tlie first principxs of divine 
truth ! 

Gerlach :—The words of Jesus may be misinter 
preted or forgotten simply from weakness of fiith.— 
Accordingly, the Lord rebukes not so much their ‘g 
norance, as their weakress of faith and their carnal 
ty, which was the source of that ignorance. 

Heuhner > — Pharisaism : appearance of picty 
hypocritical ostentation of faith. Sadducism: ap 
pearance of a spirit of inquiry, concealment of faith 
from fear of men.—On ver. 7: Similarly we might 
say, Simple-minded Christians do not understand the 
arts and plans by which unbelief undermines Chris- 
tianitv.— Vers, 8-10: A clear evidence this that the 
Apostles were neither credulous, nor on the watch for 
miracles. 


PART THIRD. 


Curist presents the future history of the Kingdom of Heaven, in opposition to the 


Ancient World and the Theocracy. 


Contests (from ch. xvi. 18-xx. 16):—The period has now arrived for founding the Church of Christ, or exxAnaia, o8 & 


distinet and visible Community, in opposition to that ancient furm of the Theocracy which was henceforth duomed to 
judgment. The open and full confession that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, formed, so to speak, the moment 
when the éxxAngia was born. From that bour Christ manifested and owned His Church as such, through the con- 
fession whch the Church made of Him. This Church {fs bere presented in its leading characteristics: 1. In its pro 
phetic character as confessing Christ, from ch. xvi. 18--xvii. 27; 2.in its priest/y capacity, from ch. xvill. 1-xix. 263 
& in ite kingly manifestation, from ch. xix. 27-xx. 16, 


FIRST SECTION. 


TOE CHURCH IN ITS PROPHETIC CHARACTER, AS CONFESSING CHRIST, THE SON OF 


GOD, IN OPPOSITION TO THE LEGAL OPINIONS CONCERNING HIM, ENTERTAINED 
BY THE SYNAGOGUE, : 


CuapTer XVI. 13-XVII. 27. 


be Church of Christ in its prophetic character is here set before us, first, as confessing Christ, ch. xvi, 
13-20; then as bearing the cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the cross by which He 
was assailed, vers. 21-28; then, as in real fellowship with the spirits of the blessed, in opposition to 
the solitary tabernacles of spurious separation from the world, ch. xvii. 1-8.—Next, the Church is de 
scribed as wholly unknown and hidden, vers. 9-13; yet as wonder-working, vers. 14-21; though still 
in human weakness, vers. 22, 23; as free, but voluntarily subject and paying tribute to the old tem 
ple, vers. 24-27. . 

The historical succession of events was as follows:—In company with His disciples, the Lord 
passed along the left bank of the Jordan, toward the wourtains. At Bethsaida Julias He performed 
the cure of a blind person (recorded in Mark viii. 2.), at the same time enjoining strict silence upon 
him. Thence they continued their journey to the immediate neighborhood of Crsarea Philippi, tou the 
ing (as it would seem from Mark viii. 27) only the adjoining villages, but avoiding the town itself. It 
was in these coasts, or district, that the Lord evoked the confession of Peter, which was followed by 
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the announcement of the foundation of His Church, éxxAncia. Immediately afterward, Jesus distinct 
ly announced His impending sutferings, since these were connected with the foundation of His Church, 
as the latter was with the confession of His name. On this occasion Peter began to rebrke Him; and 
he who had lately been commended as confessing, was now reproved as tempting. The event just 
recorded led to the admonition, addressed to His disciples generally, on the subject of taking up the 
cross and following Him. A week later, the Lord called His three most intimate disciples to witness 
His transfiguration on the Mount. As they came down, Jesus explained to them the advent and inia 
sion of Elijah. At the foot of the mountain, the healing of the lunatic boy, possessed with a devia 
took place. From thence Jesus secretly passed through Galilee, probably for the purpose of ucquaint- 
ing His friends with those impending sufferings, for which He had already prepared His disciples. 
Refusing the solicitation of His brethren to join the caravan going up to the feast, He went secretly to 
Jerusalem, to the Feast of Tabernacles, which was celebrated in autumn. Thus the history advances 
to the month of October of the year 782 (according to Wieseler, to the 12th October), John vii. 1-10 
In Jerusalem the events recorded in John vii. 11, ete., took place, when Jesus pointed to the fulfil: 
ment of the Old Testament symbols in His life. The healing of the man blind from his birth (John 
ix.), hastened the full and final determination of the Jewish authorities to put Him to death. But in 
all probability Jesus did not continue in Judea during the interval between the Feast of Tabernacles iu 
October, and the festival of the Dedication of the Temple in December (according to Wieseler, the 
27th December). During that period He appears to have paid a farewell visit to Galilee, and to have 
passed from Samaria to Perea, where He tarried till the feast of the Dedication of the Temple (Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, 1003). After His return to Galilee, Jesus again appeared in public, though probably, ag 
in Jerusalem, only surrounded by a large number of His friends, For the last time Jesus now came 
to Capernaum, where He was asked for the payment of the temple tribute, ch. xvii. 24-27. Thus 
far our section. : 


A. The Church as confessing Christ, the Son of God. Cn. XVI. 13-20, 
(The Gospel for the Festival of St. Peter and Paul._—Parallels: Mark viii. 27-80; Luke ix. 18-21.) 


13 When Jesus came into the coasts [parts, ra xépy] of Cesarea Philippi, he asked his 
disciples, saying, Whom [Who] do men say that 1) the Son of man, am? And they 
said, Some say that thou art John the Baptst; some, Elias [Elijah]; and others, Jere 

15 mias [Jeremiah], or one of the prophets, He saith unto them, But whom [who] say 

16 ye that Lam? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ [the Messiah |, 

17 the Sun of the hving God, And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jona [Bar Jonah, son of Jonah]?: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 

18 unto thee, but my Father which [who] is in heaven [the heavens]. And I say also 
[And I also, xdyw d¢, say] unto thee, That thou art Peter [Teézpos], and upon [on] this 
rock [wérpa]* 1 will build my Church [éx«Ayota] ;* and the gates of hell [hades] > shall 

19 not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven 


lee heavens]: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven bine 


weavens|; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven [the 
heavens |. ; 
20 Then charged’ he his [the]* disciples that they should tell no man that he was 


Jesus the Christ [he is the Christ].” 


1 Ver. 183.—The pers. pron. wé in Cod. ©. after Aeyoums, [in the tert. ree. before the verb], is wanting in Cod. B, 
[and in Cod. Sinaitieus) and ip several versions, and is omitted by Tischendorf {and Tregelles and Alford]; Lachinann ree 
eains it, but in brackets, The insertion is more easily explained than the omission.—f{If we omit weé, we must tranealata, 
with Campbell and Conant: Wo do men say (hat the Son of Man ia? Or with Alford, who retains the grammatie:l au: m- 
aly, if not blunder. of the Author, Vers.: WHom (riva) do men say that the Son of Manis? Tov viov tov crépamoy 
je equivalent to Jin the corresponding sentence below, ver. 15. Some who retain ME in the text (Beza, Clericua ete.) 
aransiate: Who do men say that Lam? the Son of Man? i.e, Do they believe me to be the Messiah’ But this docs not 
suit the form of the answer, and would require either an aftirmative Yea, or a nezative Vo. In the received text 


tov vidy TU Feuv must be regarded os in apposition to aw €, and is so rendered in the E. V.—P. §.] 

3 Ver. 13.—[Bur 23.) iy the Aramaic or Chaldaic word used by Daniel in the prophetic passage, vii 13 (Jaa... 
and one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven,” etc.), for the Hebrew ben (52), son. In the Auth: eized 
FE. V. it is retained as the patronymic of Peter. as Matthew retained it in Greek: Bap "lws@3 Jerome in Latin: Bum 


Jonas Bengel, de Wette, and Ewiad in their German Versions: Bar-Jona; while Tyndale. Cranmer’s, and the Geneve 
Bibles, uloo Luther and Lange translate it inte the corresponding vernacular. Compare similar compound names: Lar 
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Abbas, Bar-Jesus, Bar-Nabas, Baur-Sabas, Bar-Timaus, Bar-Tholomeus, The translation depends on whether the 
name it here simply the patronymic, or whether it has an allegorical meaning, as Olshausen and Lange contend. In the 
latter case it must be truusiated: son of Jonah, or Jonas, See Lange's Lreg. Vote, and my protesting footnote, ou ver. 27. 
—P.S8.] 
> Ver. 18—(2b ef Métpos, wal ert travrn 7H wet pa,—one of the profoundest and most far-reaching 
rophetical, but, at the same time, one of the most controverted savinzs of the Saviour, the exegetical rock on which the 
Paiaes rests its gigantie claimns (but not by direct prool but by inferenee and with the help ef undemonstrable interven- 
Ing assumptions, cs the transferability of Peter's primaey, his presence in Rome, and his actual transfer of the primacy upon 
the bishop of Rome), under the united protest of the whole Greck Catholic and Protestant Evangelical Chureties, who con: 
tend that Christ says not a word about suceessors, Leaving the fuller exposition to the Ziregetical Notes, we have to de 
here simply with the verbal rendering, In our Engl. Vers., as also in the German, the emphasis is lost, since rock and 
Fels are never used as proper names, We micht literally translate: “Thou art #eter and upon this petresa;” or: “ Thoe 
art Sfene, Rockman, Man of rock (Felaenmann), and upon this rock; * but neither of them would sound idiomadte and 
Matural It is perhaps rensarkable t oat the languages of the two most Protestant nations cannot render the sentence in 
any way favorabl3 to the popish identification of the rock of the church with the person of Peter; while the Latin 
Vulgate siteply retained the Greek Petrus and petra, and the French translation: “Tu es /4erre, et sur cette pierre,” 
even obliterates the distinction of the gender. The Saviour, 10 doubt, used in both clauses the Aramaic word NB"3 


(hence the Greek Knoas applied to Simon. John 1. 42; comp. 1 Cor. i. 12; fii. 22; ix. 5; xv. 5; Gal. ii. 9), which means 
rock and is used both a3 a proper and a common noun, Henee the old Syriac translation of the N. T. renders the passage 
in question thus: “ Anath-her kirua, eal hade Kivua.” The Arabie translation has alaachra in both eases. The props 
er translation then would be: * Thou art Rock, and upon this rock,” ete. Yet it should not be overlooked that Mutthew 
fa rendering the word into Greek, no doubt under the intluence of the Holy Spirit, deliberately changed the gender, using 
tbe masculine in the one case and the feminine in the other. He had, of course, to use Met pos in addressing aman 
(as Maklonztus iz doe. correctly remarks: Petens, quia vie erat, non petra faamineo, sed Petrus masculino nomine 
cocundus erat); but he might with perfect propriety have continued: éxl rour@ tT@ Métpa, instead of ém) 
Tav7Tn TH WET Pe (which change Maldonatus less satisfactorily accounts for simply on the philological reason that the 
ma<cnline wérpos et Atticum et rarum ext). The masculine *€7p05 in Greek (in Homer and elsewhere) means gen- 
eral'y only a piece of rock, or a atone (like the corresponding prose word A:@os), and very rarely a rock. (Meyer, howe 
ever, quotes for the latter signification a passage from Plato: Zirvgou werpos, one from Sophocles, and one from Pine 
dar); but the feminine we7 pu always signitles rock, whether it be used literally or metaphorically (as a sym dol of firm- 
ness, but also of hardheartedness). I would not press this distinction, in view of the Syriac NB%3 , and in opposition to 
such eminent commentators as Bengel and Meyer, who, like the Rom. Cath. commentators, admit no difference of the 
terms in this case. (Bengel: hae duo, weTpa eb wet pos atunt pro uno nomine, sicut unum utrinque nomen 
Keena leyitur in Syriaco”) But it is certainly possible, and to my mind almost certain, that Matthew expressed by the 
slicht change of word in Greek, what the Saviour difended in using, necessarily, the same word in Syriac, viz. that the 
petro on whieh the Chureh is built by Christ, the Divine arehitect and Lor] of this spiritual temple, is not the person 
of Peter ax such, but something more deep and comprehensive: in other words, that it is Peter and his confersion of the 
central mystery of Christianity, or Peter as the confessor of Christ, Peter in Christ, and Peter, moreover, as representing 
al) the other apostex in like relation to Christ (comp. Eph. ii. 20> Rev. xxi. 14), Nor should we explain ver. bs a ep 
dently of ver. 28. It is very significant that, while the be/eering and confessing Peter here is culled rock, the disobedient 
and diseuading Peter immediately atrerward (ver. 23), with surprising severity, is called for the time being Satan, the 
enemy of Christ, If the papacy hus any claim to the rocklike nature of Peter, it has certalaly also fallen at times under 
the condemnation of the satanic, anti-christian, and denying Veter. Let us hope that it may imitate Peter aiso in his 
sincere repentance after the denial Bengel: Videut Petra romana, ne cadut sub censuram versus 23.—Comp., the 
Leeg. Notes pelow, and ny Hixtory of the Apostolic Church, §59, p. 351 sqq.—P. 8.) 

4 Ver. 18.—[All tho English versions before Queen Elizabeth, except that of Wiclif (which reads chirche), translate 
€enx Ania by the corresponding English word congregation; but the Bishops’ Bible substituted for ft church, and 
thia, by express direction of King James, was retained not only here, bnt in all other passages of the N. T. tn the revised 
and authorized version of 1611.0 Among German translators and commentators, the Roman Catholies (van Ess, Arnoldi, 
Allioli) render éxwxaAnota by the tern Aérche (church): while the Protestant trauslutors and commentators (Luther, Jolin 
Friedr. von Meyer, Stier, de Wette, Ewald, H. A. W. Meyer, and Lange) render: Gemeinde (cougregation), The Greek 
éexkAnata, trom exxadew, fo call out, to xumimon, occurs 114 times in the N. T. (twice in the Gospel of Matthew, but in 
no other Gospel, 24 tines in the Acts, 65 times in the Epistles, 20 times in Revelation), and corresponds to the Hebrew 
bap . It is not to be confounded with the more spiritual and comprehensive term kingdom of God or kingdom of 

ote “y : ‘ 
hearen, so often used by our Saviour. It means generally any popular convocation, congregation, assembly, and in a 
Christian -ense the congregation of belierers called out of the world and consecrated to the serviee of Christ. It is used 
in the N. T. (hl) ina general sense, of the whole body of Chriatian belivrers, or the ehureh universal, Matt. xvi. Usy 1 
Sor, xii. 25; Gal. bi. 13; Eph. &. 22 (and in all the passages where the chureh is ealled the body of Chrést); 1 Tim. fil, 153 
Web. xfi. 25. ete.: (2) more frequently in a perticular sevse, of a local congregation, as in Jerusalem, in Attioen, in 
Ephesus, in Corinth, in Rome, in Galatia, in Asia Minor, etc.; hence, alsv, it is often used in the plural, «. @., 
ai exxantiat THs Actas, 1 Cor. xvi, 19: at éexAnria: Twy ZOvwy, Rom, xvi. 4; the sevep churehes, Rev. 1. 4,11, 20, 
ete. The Saviour Himself makes use of the word only twice, viz.: in our passave, where it evidently means the chureh 
unirersal, Which alone ix indestructible, and in Matt. xviii. 17, where it ean be understood only of a docud eburch or cone 
yregation (fe/l it Co the church), Jolin never uses the term except in his third epistle. The word church is properly no 
translation of éaxAnzia at oll, but has etymologically a different meaning, being derived from the Greek KuptaKkuy, 
é. ¢.. belonging to the Lord. through the medium of the Gothic, whence also the cognate terms in the Teutonic and Sla- 
venice Janzuages, the German Adrche, the Scotch kirk, the Swedish Ayrkha, the Danish Ayrke, the Russian ecrkow, the 
Polish cerkiew, the Boheminn zyrker, (Leo. Ferienschriften, Walle isd, derives the word from the Celtie cyrch or 
evich, i.e. centre, Meeting place: but this would not explain the introduction of the word into the Slavonie nations, whe 
received Christianity from the Greek church.) The word church is now used both in the general and in the particular 
sense, like éxaxAnata, and in additien to this also in a third sense, viz, of a building, or house of worship (Eusebius, 
Hist. keel. \x 10, cag the meeting houses of the Christinns cupiana orxeca), As regards the English translation of 


é€xxAnata, a number of modern commentators advocate a return to the term congregation throughout the whole N. Ty 
But it is neither possible nor desirable to expel the term chureh from the English Bible, which has long since become the 
full equivalent of the Greek exkAnaia, We might use church, where the word signifies the whole body of believers, and 
congregation, where a particnlar or leeal assembly of Christians is intended, But even this is unnecessary, The Geneva 
Bible also employed the term church ina few passages, though not in ours, where {t seems to ine to be more appropriate 
than congregation, —P. 8.] 

® Ver. 18.—[TTAai adou, In Mebrew bined a Fook , thinire sheol, an alliteration, Isa. xxxvill. 10. On Aacdaa, as 
Ratinct trom Ael/, compare the Zereg. Notes below, and also the Crit, Vofes on xi 23, p. 210.—P. 8.) 

Vor. 18 —[O0 un wating “Tgovety araTns, from eatriryren Tivos, praralere adrerens aliquem, comp 


Jer. xv. 20, Sept. Tyrdate, the Bishops’. King James. and the Douay Bibles azree in trans'ating: shall not preras 
uguinat it: th Lat. Virgate: non preeealeiunt adcersus eam; Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange: abertcuitiges 
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Meyor: die Ghermacht haben wbehacens T orefer the precail of the Authorized Vers. to orercome (Geneva Bible), af 
expresaluz better the idea of woce centinuca resistance on the part of hades. The term must be explained tg 
conformity to the arebitectural figure whech rains through this whole passage :—gatles, build, heya Hades is represented 
asa hostile fortress which stands over against the apparently defenceless, vet inunovable temple of the Christian Choreb, 
to which our Lord here protises (adestru: teble life. cbeclesia nou potest deficcre.) The gates of hades, or the realm of 
death, by virtue of the universal dominion of sing admit and confine ail men, and (like the gates in Dante's Jafeas with 
the famous terrife inscription) were barred against all return until the Savieur overeame death and “him that hath the 
power of death? (Heb. ii, 14). and came forth anharined and tritunphant from the empire of death as conqueror and Prinea 
of life. Hades could not retin Him (ets ii, 20,51). The same power of | fe He imparts to His people, who oiten, espe 
cially during the ages of persecution and martyrdom, seemed to bo doomed to destruction, but always rose to new lie and 
viver, and shall reign with Christ forever, Comp. Revo i iss Dam alive forevermore, aud lave the keys of death and 
hades," and 1 Cor. xv 262° The Jast enemy that shal: be destroyed, is death.” This interpretation of the figure appears to 
ane much more appropriate than the usual one, Which tikes bades here in the sense of 4e2’) and assumes an active cascult ad 
ehe infernal armies, rushing, as it were, through these gates and storming the fortress of Christ's Church. Teo this interpres 
tation To object: (1) That gutes are not an active and agyressire, buta passive and coufiuidng powers (2) that hades, als 
thouch closely related to gehenna or hell and including it, is yet a wider conception, and means here, as elsewhere, the 
realin of death (das Reich der Zodten) wh eh swallows up sil mortals aad coutines forever tose Who have po part ia 
the victory of Christ uver death, bell, and datmnation.—P. 3. | 

7 Ver. 20 —Lect, ree: BregretAato (pracepit, daperacit), Codd. B.,D.: éxetipnaey [comminutus eel], 
probably from Mark viii. 80; Luke ix. 21, 

® Ver. 20.—[The oldest Mss.. inelnding Cod. Sinnit.. read simply: tots wa@nrats without avrov. Meyer and 
Lange overlook this ditference of reading. See Tregelles and Alford.—P, 8.] 

* Ver. 2Uu—Inoovs is wanting in linportant MSs. (The correct reading of all critical editions, sustained by the 
oldest MSS., including Cod. Sinait.,the ancient versions, and patristic quotations, Is simply: O74 autos €oTspy 6 
Xprards, thut he ia the Chriat (the promised Messiah). The insertion of Jeswse in later MSS, was a blunder of some 
inechanical copyist, who paid no attention to the connection, and added the personal to the official appellation, accordin 
to the usual designation of our Lord. | Everybody Knew and admitted the persoenad name of uur Saviour, and it woul 


Lave becu useless to dey or to atlrm that MWe was Jesus.—P. 5.) ° 


earth, nor in that of implying the doctrine of the 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. transmnigraticn of souls [metempsychosis|.* The 

opinion of these persons concerning Jesus was evi- 

Ver. 13. Into the parts of Ceesarea Philippi. | dently lower than that of those who regarded Him as 
—The cure of the blind person at the eastern Beth- | Elijah (Mark xv. 35; John i.21). The one party re 
gaida (Mark xiii, 22) had taken place before that. | ferred especially to what might be designated as the 
Cosarea Philippi, tormerly called Paxcas (Plin, Af. | reformation inaugurated by Jesus, while the other 
N.V. 15), from the mountain Panius, dedicated to ; hud regard to His denunciations of the corruptions of 
Pan, in the immediate neighborhood, The town is | the Umes.—Or one of the prophets.—Accorting 
supposed to have been the ancient Leskem, Josh. | to the lowest view, He was represented by dixcour 
xix. 4735 Laish, Jude. xviii. 7; and Dan—* from | aged friends as one of the old prophets. Three pointe 
Dan to Beersheba.” It liy near the sources of Jor- | are clearly brought out in this conversation: 1. That, 
dan, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, a day's journey | to a certain extent, Jesus was still generally acknuwk 
from Sidon, in Gaulonitis, and was pardy inhabited | edged by the people. 2. That the faith of the major 
by heathens, The town was enlarged and beautitied | itv had been lowered and misled by the intlucnce of 
by Philip the Tetrarch, who called it Cesarea (Aings- | their superiors, so that diverging opinions were now 
fon) in honor of Cwsar Tiberius. The naine 2A | entertained regarding Him, 3. That this ineon- 
pi was intended to distinguish it from Caesarea Pal- | stancy and wavering led to a decreasing measure of 


lene (Robinson, J’dest. ii. 450; also, vol. iii, seet. | homage. 
ix.). Tradition reports that the woman with the is- Ver. 15. But who say ye that I am ?—This 


sue of blood resided here. Her name is said to have | was the decisive moment in which the separation of 
been Berenice. Agrippa IT. further embellished this | the New Testament éx«Anoia from the Vid Testa- 
city, and called it .Veronus in honor of Nero. The | ment theocracy was to be made. The hour bad 
modern villaze of Banias, and the ruins around it, | come for the utterance of a distinct Christian con- 
mark the site of the ancient city. fession. 

Who [not whom] do men say that I am ?— Ver. 16. Simon Peter. — Peter answered not 
How do men explain the appearance of the Son of | merely in his own name, but in that of all the disei- 
Man? Mever: What do they understand by the | ples.;—Thou art the Christ,—i. ¢, the Messiah 
designation, Son of Man? De Wette: IT who am a| Himself. And this not in the sense in which carnal 
humble, lowly man. But this compleicly misses the | Jewish traditionalism held the doctrine of the Messi- 
peculiar import of the expression, Son of Maun. ah, but in the true and spiritual uuport of the iue—~ 

Ver. 14. Some say.—* The reply shows that, in 
general, He was not yet looked upon as the Messiah.” ene aE Re Se ee ene mm et eee 
Meyer. 4 But sccomine re the reer on o the pectin of Elijah or Jeremiah, The latter are acces ay 
evangelist, we must rather infer that Christ's enemies | the Jews as the first In the prophetic canon. See Lightfoot 
had by their calumnies suceecded in lowering the | on Matt. xxvii 9.—P. 3] 
populace estimate concerning Him. + {This fg the correct view, already maintained by the 


: si . — fathers, ¢. g.. Chrysostom, who, in Hom. o4, calls Peter in this 
aga re eee an — 2. ey ee connection the mouth of the apoustica, TO GTOUAa TUY ao 
‘ ’ . I~ » ITs K vy" / 
er aie peCD TNE poe 9 the courts OE . pes atoAwy, by Jerome: Petrus ex persona omnium a poatoea 
--sslijah,—as the precursor of the Messiah. Such | jomian profitetur, and by Thomas Aquinas: Jpse responded 
Was the view protessed by those whom fear of their) «ef prose et proalix, Some Rom, Cath. commentators, a6 
superiors induced to deny His claims to the Messtan- | Usesaxiia and Arnoldi. for obvious reason-, tai stain that 
eet Were ee icctacok (cone SukroR: Peter speke only in bis own name. But the saviour ad 
IC olice, While, From & desire OF NO’ CHUPCLY SUTTCH: | dressed His question to all the disciples, and they certainly 
dering the expectations whieh had been excited by must have ussented to Peters confession of taith, whieh they 
His appearance, they sull revarded Him as 4@ proph- had from the time of their calling, ane Without which they 

t Je iah Of ae the: Rane Ronse ue could not have been apostles, Comp. Jobn i. 42. ti, do, alee 
he rem) a a Caures mM 1G nr ENS’ BS | the remarks of Dr. Schegg, a R- m. Cath, Com, in dow. (val 
k)ijab,—not in the sense of literally revising the | iL p. 349).—P. 5.) 


! 


CiAP. XVI. 13-20, 


the Son of the living God.—The latter expression 

uiust not be taken merely in a regaiive sense, as de- 
notiug the True Ged in oppositiun to false deities 3; 
it mnst also be viewed in a posrdire sense, as referring 
to Him whose manifestations in Israel were complet- 
ed in and crowned by the appearance of His Son as 
the Messiah, This, however, implies Sonship not 
only in a moral or oliicial, but also in the ontological 
sense. Thus the reply of Peter had all the charae- 
teristics of a genuine confession—beuing decided, sol- 
enn, anil deep. 

[The confession of Peter is the first and funda- 
mental Christian confession of faith, and the germ 
of tue Apostes’ Creed. It is a contession, not of 
Mere human opinions, or views, or convictions, how- 
ever firm, but of a divinely wrought faith, and not of 
faith only (J believe that Thou art), but of adoration 
and worship (Zhou arf). It is christolagical, 7. e., a 
confession of Jesus Christ as the centre and heart of 
the whole Christian svstein, and the only and ell-suf- 
ficient fountain of spiritual life. It is a confession 
of Jesus Christ as a true man (Thou, Jesus), as the 
promised Messiah (fhe Chawst), and as the eternal Son 
of God (the Soa—not a son—of the living Goud), hence 
as the God-Man and Saviour of the world, It 1s thus 

a contession of the mystery of the Incarnation in the 
za suise, the great central mystery of godliness, 
“God manifest in the flesh.”’—Compare also the ex- 
ecllent remarks of Olshausen (in Kendrick’s Am. ed., 
vol bop. 545 sy.) and Alford, who, following Olshau- 
gen, savs iz doe. : “ The confession is not made in the 
terins of the other answer: it is not ‘we say,’ or * I 
say, but *Thou art.’ It is the expression of an in- 
ward conviction wrought by God’s Spirit. The ex- 
eclience of this confession is, that it brings out both 
the human and the divine nature of the Lord: 6 
Xprozves is the Messiah, the Son of David, the 
anointed King ;6 vidas Tov Oecot rot Carros 
is the Eternal Son, begotten of the Eternal Father, a3 
the last word most cmphatie ally implies, not ‘Son 
of God’ in anv inferior tigurative sense, not ene of 
the sons of God, of angelic nature, but the Son of 
the living God, having in Him the Sonship and 
the divine nature, im a sense in which they could 
be in none else. This was the view of the person of 
Christ quite distinet from the Jewish Messianic idea, 
which appears to have been (Justin Mart. Jad. p. 
267) that he should be born from men, but selected 
by (rod for the offive on account of his eminent vir- 
tues. This distinction accounts for the solemn bles- 
sing pronounced in the next verse, Zavros must 
not for a moment be taken here, as it sometimes is 
used (e. g., Acts xiv. 15), a3 merely distinguishing 
the true God from dead idols: it is here eiphatic, 
and imparts force and precision to vids. That Pe- 
ter, when he uttered the words, understood by them 
in detail all chat we now understand, is not of course 
here asserted, but that they were his tgstimony to 
the true Humanity and true Divinity of the Lord, in 
that sense of deep truth and reliance, out of which 
springs the Christian lite of the Church.” Mever, 
indeed, takes tot Cav7os simply as the solemn epithet 
cf the ¢rve God in opposition to the dead idols of the 
heathen; but there wag no reason here for centrast- 
ip the true God with heathen idols, and Peter must 
have meant to convey the idea, however imperfeetly 
understood by him at the time, that the Godhead it- 
self was truly revealed in, and reflected from, the ha- 
man person of Christ in a sense and to a degree com- 
pared with which all foriner manifestations of God ap- 
peared to bim like dead shadows, He echved the 
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declaration from heaven at Christ’s baptism : “ This 
is my beloved Sen in whom I] am well pleased,” and 
recornized in Him the essential and eterval life of 
the ¢reat Jehovah.—lP. 8.] 

Ver. 17. Jesus answered.—aAlso a confession 
decided, solemn, and deep; being the divine contes: 
sion of the Lord in favor of the Chureh, which had 
now confessed His name, and of her first witnesa, 

Blessed art thou (corp. Rom. x. 9), Simon, son 
of Jonah.*—Nicyer denies in vain the antithesis be 
tween this address and the pew title given to Peter, 
Ditferent views have been taken in refercace tu this 
antithesis, 1. Paulus expiaing it: Simon, ur obe 
dient hearer,—-son of Jonas, or son of oppression 
2. Olshausen: M595, dove, with reference to the Holy 
Snirit under the figure of a dove. Thou, Simon, art 
a child of the Spirit. 3. Lange (Leben Jexu, ii. 2, 
469): Thou, Simon, sen of a dove (which makes its 
nest in the rock, a figure of the Church), shalt be 
called a rock (the rocklike dwelling-place of the dove, 
t.¢, of the Church).¢ With this antithesis the other 
in the same verse ig connected. According to the 
flesh, thou art a natural son of Jonah; but accord- 
ing to this revelation of the Spirit, a child of the Fa- 
ther who is in heaven (referring to his regenc raion, 
and consequent faith and confession). (Similarly Al 
ford: The name “ Stmon Bar Jonas” is doubtiesa 
used as indicating his fleshly state and extraction, 
and forming the greater. contrast to his spiritual state, 
name, and blessing, which tollow. The name Ziaue@e 
Iwva, Simon, son of Jonas or Jonah, is uttered when 
he is reminded by the thrice-repeated inquiry, “ Lov- 
est thou me?” of his frailty, in his previous denial 
of nis Lord, John xxi. 15, 16, 17.—P. S.] 

Flesh ‘and blood. —=y arious views have been 
taken of this expression, 1. Calvin, Beza, Neander, 
de Wette, refer it to our physical nature in opposi- 
tion to the mverua. To this Mever objects, that our 
physical nature is termed in Scripture only aapé. not 
gavk «al aiua (in 1 Cor, xv. 50, “flesh and blood” 
should be literally understood), 2. According to Light- 
foot and Meyer, it must be taken (with special refer. 
ence to the fact, that the Rabbina use ow) "23 


as a kind of paraphrase for Son of man, including 
the accessory idea of the weakness involved in our 
corporcal nature), as simply denoting wees man, 
equivalent to nemo mortalium (as in Gal. i. 16). 3. 
We explain it: the natural, carnal descent, as con- 
trasted with spiritual generation. John ji. 13: of 
ovK €€ ainatwrv, ovde ex GeAnuatos GapKds, wm. T. A,X 
This appears still further from the connection be. 
tween the expressions, “ flesh and blood” and “son 
of Jonah,” and from the antithesis, “Wy Father whe 


* [According to Lange's version. 
above.—P. S 

t [I cotfess that this allegorical exposition of the terin 
appears tome as far-fetched and as improbable as that of Ols- 
hausen, Bear-/ona has vothing todo with a dove, gat isa 
contraction for Bur-Joanna (Chahiaic) t 6, Sea of John, 
as is evident from John xxi. 15, 16, 17, where Christ: ad. 
dresses Peter: Ziuwy "Iwavvov. But there may be in this 
use of the patronymic an allusion to the the Son ef Man in 
ver. 13, which would give additional emphasis to the coun 
ter confession, in this sense: That Eo the Son of Man.am at 
the samme time the Messiah and the eternal Son of God, is os 
true as that theu, Simon, art the son of Jona: and as theu 
hast thus confessed Me as the Messiah, P will now confess 
thee as Peter. ete. Pf the Saviour spoke fo Aramaic or 
Chaldaie. as He undoubtedly did on ordinary occasions and 
with This disciples, He used the terme Zea in ver, 17, with 
reference to Dian. vil PS. the prophetic passage frome which 
the Messianic sppellation San of Man was der ved. so thab 
Bar-enuhsh son of Man) and Bar Jona woule correspond 


—P.s.) 
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isin heaven.” Hence Gal. 1.16 must mean: When 
[ received a commission to preach to the Geutiles, I 
eonterred not with my Jewish nationality ; and Eph. 
vi. 12: In reality, we wrestle not with beings of hu- 
man kind, but with the powers of darkness, whese 
representatives and instruments they are; and 1 Cor. 
xv. 60: The kind which is of this world (of the first 
man, who is of the earth) shall pot inherit the king- 
dom of God; but we must enter it by a complete 
transformation into a second and new lite which is 
from heaven, Aecordingly, the antithesis in the text 
is between knowledge resulting from natural human 
development, or on the basis of natural birth, and 
knowledge proveeding from the revelation of the Fa- 
ther in heaven, or on the basis of regeneration, 

Hath not revealed it,—but My Father.— 
A difticulty has been felt, how to reconcile this dec- 
laration with the fact, that the disciples had at a much 
earher period recognized Jesus as the Messiah (John 
i. 42, 46, 50). 1. Olshaugen holds that this contes- 
sion of Peter indicates a much more advanced state 
of knowledge : 6 vids tod Oeor, Tou Cavtos. 2. Ne- 
ander thinks that all earlier revelations had more or 
less proceeded from flesh and blood. 38. Mever sug- 
fests that the text refers to that first acknowledy- 
nent of Jesus as the Messiah, in consequence of 
which the disciples came and surrendered themselves 
to Him.* 4. In our view, the new element. in this 
confession lies, first of all, in its ethical torin. It was 
no longer a mere knowledge (or recognition) of Christ. 
While the general Anoiwledge of the Jews concerning 
the Messiah had retrograded, and degenerated into 
Giscordant and self-contradictory opinions, the knowl- 
edge of the disciples had advanced, and was now 
summed up and concentrated into an act of spiritual 
faith in Peter's confession, which, in view of the 
hostility of the Jewish rulers, may be eharacterized 
as a real martyrdom (uaptupa) Another new 
element Jay in the view now expressed concerning 
the Messiah. On all the main points, the Jewish 
and traditional notions of the Messiah had evident- 
ly been thrown off, and a pure and spiritual faith 
attained from converse with the hfe of Jesus. In 
both these respects, it was a revelation of the Fa- 
ther in heaven, «7. ¢, a heavenly and spiritual produc- 
tion, The new life was germinating in the hearts 
of the disciples.—De Wette regards this passage as 
incompatible with the earlier’ acknowledginents of 
the Messiah; while Fritzsche, Schneeckenburger, and 
Sirauss talk of a twofold period in Christ’s ministry : 
the first, when He was a disciple of John; the see- 
ond, when He attained to consciousness of His Mes- 
sianic dignity. But these cridcs have wholly misun- 
derstood this narrative. 

Ver. 18. But I also say unto thee.—The ex- 
pression shows in a striking manner the reciprocity 
existing between Christ and [is disciples. Their con- 
fession solicits His confession.+ 


*(No° exactly. In the fourth edition of his Com. on 
Mott, p. 320, Meyer assumes that Peter, although long since 
convinced. with the rest of the diseiples, of the Messiatship 
of Jesus, was on this oceasion favored with a special divine 
revclation on the subjeet, and spoke from a state of inspira- 
tion * Duher,” he says, “ist amex aduye nicht auf 
eine achon beim ersten Ansehlicssen an desum erhaltene 
Oni nbarung, welche den Jungern gecorden, 2u bezichen, 
pondern auf PetTuve und eine WIN duaacichnende bcson- 
dere awoKaGAuWis eu beschrdnken” But Peter con- 
fessed in the name of ali the other apostles, see p, 204.—P. 8.) 

t[Manponatus: “Er Eco, Ligue antithesia, Grace 
tiga efiicacior: Kay@ 8€, RED ET FGO DICO TIBI: guast 
vicats tu qui hamo ex, Filiumn Dei riri me ease divisti, 
tyy cert, gud Felius Dei vici sum, dico te esse Petrum, id 


Thou art Peter,--l é7pos, in Aramaic NE"E 


the stone, cr the rock (see Mever). The Greek mascs 
line noun arose from the translation of the name ints 
Greek; the name itsdlf had been given at an earlier 


period, John i.42. It was now bestowed a seeond 


time to indicate the relationship subsisting between 
Peter and the Eeclesia, rather than to prove that Pe 
ter really was what his name implied (Meyer). From 
the first this name was intended to be svymbolicals 
although its real meaning was only attained at a later 
period in the history of Peter. But at the same time 
the words of Jesus imply the acknowledgment that 
his character as Peter had just appeared in this con- 
fession. [It should be observed that in John i 42 
(in the Gr, text, ver. 43) we read: “Thou shalt be 
called (nAnOnan) Cephas,” but bere: “Thou art (el) 
Peter."—P. &. 

And on this rock.—For the various inter- 
pretations of this passage, see Wolfs Cure. We 
submit the following summary of them: 1. The 
term “rock” is referred to Christ Himself. Thus 
Jerome,* Augustine,f Chemnitz, Fabricius, and othe 


ext cicarinm meum [9]. quem Filiwm Dei exae con feraua 
ex, Nam Eeclesiam meam, que auper me adificuta eat, 
anuper te etiam, tavquam auper asecundarium quoddum 
Jundamentim adificubal—V s. 

- ys needs modification, JEnomME, in his Commeal 
on Matt, xvi. UW COpera, ed, Vallars, tom. vii. p. 124) et 
plains the passage thus: “Sicut fpxe lumen Apostolix dos 
naeit ut lumen mundi appellarentur, cateruque ex Dos 
mino xo titi annt crocabulas ta et Simoni, QUL CREDFEBA® 
IN PETRAM Curistum, Z'efrt largitise cat nomen, Ac ée- 
enndium metaphoram petra, recte dicitur é¢. EDIFICABO 
KCCLESIAM MEAM BUPER TES’ The last words (anuper te) 
show that he referred the pefra not only to Christ, but ina 
derivative sense also to Peter as the confessor, Soin ane 
other passage (Apo ad Donnas, pa pam, Ep. 1a, ed. Vall, £ 
37 sq.) he save of Peters “euper diana petrow adifcataim 
ecclexiam actos” Jerome also regards the bishop of Rome 
ns the successor of Peter, but advocates elsewhere the equal 
rights of bishops, so that he can be quoted only in favor ot @ 
Roan prinwey of honor, not ofa supremacy of jurisdiction, 
Comp. on Jerome's views concerning the papacy the second 
val of my General Church History, now preparing for the 
press, © 61, p. 804 sq.—P. 8] 

1 ( Je. AUGUSTINE in his ater vears: for at first he re- 
ferred the petra to the person of Peter. We savs in his Re 
tractationa, i, eap. 21, at the close of bis life: “1 have 
somewhere said of St Veter that the chureb fs built upon 
him as rock. ... But Thave siuce fiequently said that the 
word of the Lord: * Thou art Petra and on this petra I 
will build my ehureh? must be understood of Him, whom 
Peter confessed as Son of the living Ged: and Peter, so 
named after this rock, represents the person of the church 
which fs founded on this rock and has reecived the kevs of 
the kingdom of heaven, For ft was uot said to him: * Theu 
art a rock’ (petra). but. * Thow art Peter’ (Petruar: and 
the rock was Christ, through confession of whom Simon ree 
ceived the pame of Peter. Yet the reader muy decide 
which of the two interpretations fs the more probable” In 
the satine strain he says, in another place: “ Peter, bs virtne 
of the primacy of his apostolate, stands, by a teurative gene 
ernlization, for the ehtirch ... When it was said te him el 
will give unto thee the Keys of the kingdom of heavens &e., 
he represented the whole church, which in this world fs as- 
sailed by various temptations, as if by feods and storms, vet 
does not fall, beeruse it is founded upen a rock, from which 
Peter received bis name. For the rock is not so named from 
Peter, but Peter from the reek (non enim a Petro petra, 
aed Petrusa petra), even as Clirist fs not so called after the 
Christinn, but the Christian after Christ, For the reason 
why the Lord says, ‘On this reek [ will build my chureh. is 
that Peter had said: Thou art the Christ. the Sen of the 
living God?) On this rock, which thon hast eonfessed, sava 
he. L will build inv ehureh. . or Christ was the reck (petra 
enim erat Christus) upon which also Peter himself was 
built: for other foundation ean no man lay, than that ts ‘aid, 
whieh is Jesus Christ. Thus the ebureh, which os onilt 
upon Christ. has reecived from Him, in the person of Peter, 
the kevs of heaven: that is. the power of binding and louse 
ing sins’ (Aug. Zreeto in Bronug dJoannt«, 124.80.) AMe 
BROS, too, at one time refers the petra to Christ. as whea 
he says tn Luc. ix, 202° 2% tre est Christus” ote but 08 
other times to the persen of Peter, as in the famons moras 
ing hymn quotwd by Augustin (Hue ipod petra cedex 
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ers.*—2. It is referred to Peter’s confession. Thus most 
of the Fathers, several Popes, Leo I.,+ Huss in the 
Tractat, de ecclesia, the Articult Smalcald. in the Ap- 


Canenge, culpam diluit), and again to his confession, or 
sather to Peter ay? bis confession, Comp. my Church 
History, vol it p. 308 A similar apparent [neonsiste: ey 
we find ia ether fathers. The reference of the rock to Christ 
was also advocated by Treoporrt, ad 1 Cor, iit. 11, the 
venerable Bepr én Mere. nis “Petra erat Christus (1 Cor. 
x. 4). Veen Scinondi qué vredehat 1s PETRAM CHRISTUM, 
Petri largitus est nomen: and even by Pope Gregory 
VII. ia the iuscription to the crown be sent to the German 
rivel craperor Radolph: Petra (4. @, Christ) dedit Petro 
(Peter), PETRUS (the pope) detelema Riusolpho—P. 3.) 

* [Espeeindy Carovins, of the Lutheran, and quite re- 
eenty Dr. Worpsworri, of the Anziiean, and (evidently 
under the intlucnce of Werdsworth's arzumcnts, Dr. Jos. A. 


Avesanore, of the Presbyt. Chureh (atthough the latter, as. 


ususl with him in critieal passaves, does not finally decide). 
Dr. Wordsworth rests his lnbored defence of the Liter Auwus- 
tinian interpretation mainly on the difference between 
we pos, atone, and werp-, rock, whieh he thinks (referring 
to Lichtfoot and Beveridzey bad a parallel in the Syrine 
Cephas an! Cupha (doutituly: on the faet that in the O. T, 
‘he tithe Beck is reserved to God Alinighty (2 Sam. xNii 32: 
Ps. xviii. 8h. tnii, 2.6. Tete): and on the adinitted equality 
of the aposties, He thus paraphrases the words of the Sa- 
siours cf meselfi now confessed by thee to be God and 
Man. am the Rock of the Chureh. This is the foundation 
on whtel it is built. And because St. Peter had contessed 
Hiin as such, He says to St. Peter, Fhou hast confessed 
Meo and [Eo will now confess thee; thou hast owned Me, I 
will now own tueet thou art Peter: te, thou arta lively 
gone, hewn ont of. and bailt upon Me, the living Rock. 
Theu art a gequine Petros of Me, the divine Petra, And 
whosoever would be a lively stone, a @efer must: imitate 
thee in this thy true confession of Me the living Roek : for 
noon this Pood. that is. on Mise/f believed and contessed 
to be Aoth Godand Man, Twith build My Charch. °—This 
Isall trae enous in itself considered, but it is no exposition 
ef the passaze. Everybody knows and admits, that in the 
higheat sense of the term Chrixt and He alone is the im- 
Mevable (divine) Rock of the Chureh. the foundation 


(Yeuerdws), on which the apostles built and besidies which 
no otherean be fall. 1 Cor. fii 112 comp. 1 Cor. x. 4 (werps); 
Matt. vil. 24.25. But fit is equally true that in a sabordi- 
mete sense the apostles are called the (human) foundation 
on which the Church ig built, Epb. ii. 20 (€momodounder- 
Tes émi tw Oeuerdiw Twy ATuTTOAWY Kai TpodnTwY, 


K.T.A.)S Rev. xxi 14 (QeueAtor SadeKa, «.7.A.). Now in 
our passare Christ appears not as rock, #. ¢. as part of the 
biildiog itself. but undera bigher figure as orcAétect und 
Lord of the whole spiritual temple: and the mixing of fe- 
ures in one breath, as this interpretation iniplies, would be a 
plain vielation of rhetorical taste and: propriety such as we 
ehoull not for a moment think of in eonnection with our 
Saviour, Aesinw the autauaclasis (ie, he rhetorical tig- 
ure of repeating the same word in a different: sense) ts 
conclusive against this explanation. The deamonstrative 
qTauT7y must referto Metrpos, which iminediately pre- 
eedes; for there is not the least intimation that the Sa- 
viour, after having said: % Thow art Rockman” tarned 
away from Peter, and, pointing to Himself. continued: 
*®and on THs rock (i. 4, Myself. é’ éuauta) J will buitd 
Muy Church” On the contrary, He immediately continues: 
“4nd Jacil! give To Tuk Kat bwow aot, which cat, of 
course, mean nobody else but Peter. This interpretation of 
Auzusting od Wordsworth destroys the rhetorical beauty 
and emplasts of the passage, and can give us no advantage 
whatever in oar controversy with Rome. which niust and can 
be refuted on far better srounds than forced exegesis.—P, 8. 

4 'Tlis referenee to the fathers is too jnudetinite, an 
hardly eorreet as faras Leo and the popes are concerned, 
The majority of tae fathers, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Au- 
gustine Leo TL, Grezory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret. ete. vary in the r interpretation, re- 
ferring the pefra soinetitnes to the person of Peter. some- 
times to his faith or eonfession, and sometimes (as Jerome 
and Ageustioe) to Claist Himself. (Comp. Maldonatus, 
Comment, in qeaatuor Erangelistax, ed. Martin. tom. i. p. 
G19 <q.. and my Mistery of the Christian Church, vol, fr 
SS Gi and ee. pp 202 eqq. and STA sqq.. where the proneip sl 
Passages are quoted.) Pat this inconsisteney is more ap- 
marent than real since Peter and his fith in Christ cannot 

separated in this passage. Peter (representing the other 
Bpesties) aa elds ring and confessing Christ (but tn no 
other capacitvvis the petra eecle ia Vhis is the true in- 


pend., Luther,* Febronius, and others.+—3. It is ap 
plied to Peter himself. (a) In the popish sense, bv 
Baronius and Bellarmin, [ Passaglia, | as implying that 
Peter was invested with a permanent primacy.t  (4} 
With reference to the special eall and work of Peter 
as an Apostle. By thee, Peter, as the most promi. 
nent of My witnesses, shall the Church be founded 
and established: Acts ii, and x. So, many Roman 
Catholics, as Launoi, Dupin,—and Jater Protestant 
expositors, as Werentels, Ptaff, Bengel, and Crusing, 
Heubner thinks that tue anfunaclisis, or the connect 
ing of Pefer with weé7 pa, is in favor of this view. 
But he [as also nearly all other commentators who 
represent this view] combines with it the application 
of the term to the confession.g—4. It is applied ta 
Peter, tuelusive of all the other Apostles, and, indeed, 
of all believers, Thus Origen on Matt. xvi. 18° 
“Every believer who is enlightened by the Father ia 


my Critical Note, 3. p. 293. But the confession or faith 
alone cannot be meant, for two reasons: first, beeause this 
construction assumes an sbrupt transition front the person 
toa thing and destroys the significance of the demonstrative 
and emphatie TavTn which evidently refers to the nearest 
antecedent /’efrox; and secondly, because the chureh is not 
built upon abstract doctrines and confessions, but upon live 
ing persuns believing and confessing the truth (Eph. di. 205 
1 Pet ti. 4-6; Gal. if, 9; Rev. xxi. 14). Dr. Jos. A. Alexan 
der, howgver, is too severe on this interpretation in calling 
it as forced and unnatural a3 the Roman Catholic. It une 
doubtedly tmplies an element of truth, since Peter in this 
pussaze is addressed as the buld and fearless confessor of 
Christ.—P. 3.] 

* [In Luther's Rundgloxse, but so as to combine this ex- 
planation with the fourth mentioned above (of Origen): 
dle Christen sind Petrium der Bekenutnuixs witlen, die 
hier Petrua thut, welche ist der Fels, daraus Petrus und 
Alle Petri gehanuet sind. ”—P. S.J 

+ [Among modern commentators Ewa, Die drei ersten 
Erangelien, p. 272, who understands, however, by Werpa 
net so much the confession, a8 the fudth ftself which pre- 
cedes it.--P. 5. 

$ [The Romish Interpretation {s linble to the following 
object ons: (1) Lt obliterates the distinetion between petro 
and petra; (2) itis inconsistent with the truce nature of the 
architectural figure: the foundation of a building is one and 
abiding, and not constantly renewed and changed, (3) it 
confounds priority of time with permanent superiority of 
rank; (4). it confonnds the apostolate, whieh, strictly speak 
ing. is not transferable but eontined to the original personal 
disciples of Christ and inspired organs of the Holy Spirit, 
with the post-apostolic episcopate; (9) it involves an injus- 
tice to the other apostles, who, as a body, are expressly 
called the foundation, or foundation stones of the chureh 3 
(5) it contradicts Ube whole spirit of Peters epistles, which 
is strongly antibierarchical, and Giselauims any superiorily 
over his fellew-preaguters, ” (7) finally, it rests on gratul- 
tons assumptions vaich ean never be proven cither exezetl- 
cally or historically, viz. the Gransfersbility of Peter's primas 
cy, and its actual transfer upen the bishop, not of Jertisalem 
nor of Antioch (where Peter certainly wes). but of Rome 
exclusively. oe also the lone note to $94 in my LZistory 
of the Apostolic Church, p. 374 sqq.—P. 8. 

§ (So also OtsHavseN: “Peter, in his new spiritual char- 
acter. appears as the supporter of Christs great work; Jee 
sus Himself is the creator of the whole, Peter, the first stone 

. - ee ot , = : 
of the building:” pm Wetre: €wL TAUTNH TH WETPA, 
on thee as this Wm confessor," Meyer: “on no other but 


this (ta"77) rock, & 6, Peter, so called for his firm and 
strong fuith in Christ: ALForD: “Veter was the first of 
those fonndetion-stones (Eph. i, 20; Rev. xxi 14) on which 
the living temple of God was built: this building itself bes 
vinniay on the duy of Pentecost by the laying of tdrce thou 
acid liring stones on this very foundation,” D. Brown : 
“not on the man Bar-jona; buton himias the heaven-tanght 
Confessor of such a faith; and more or less clearly, Groe 
tins (7° Petra ceme nominatus eas, quid eria quast petra”), 
Le Clere, Whitby, Doddridge, Clarke, Blooutleld, Barnes, 
Fadie, Owen. Crosby (who, however, wrongly omits the refs 
erenee to the confessions, Whedon, Nast. Pean see no mae 
terial difference between this ijuterpretation and Lange's owa 
sub No. 5. whieh is only a modification or expansion of it, I 
have already remarked in a former note that Ufis is the true 
e\position whieh the majority uf the fathers intended, thouga 
with some inelination to the subsequent Romieh application 


terpretution, noticed by Lange sub oumber & b). Comp. | of the promise tu a suppused successur.—P. 3.] 
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also a rock.”—85. In our opinion, the Lord here gen- 
eralizes, so to speak, the individual Peter ito the 
geceral werpa, referring to what may be cailed the 
Petrine characterisiic of the Chureh—viz., faithful. 
ness of confessiun,*—as first disuincily exhibited hy 
Peter. Henee the words of Jesus only reter to Peter 
in so far as by this confession he ideniiticd nimself 
with Christ, and was the first to upbuild the Chureh 
by his testimony, But in so far as the text alludes 
fo an abiding foundation of the Church, the expres- 
siun refers nut to the Aposde as an indisiiual, but to 
wétpa in the more general sense, or to faid fainces of 
confession. That Peter was here meant in his higher 
relation, and not in himself, appears trem the chanee 
of terms, first tétpos, then werpa; also from 
the contrast in ver. 22; while the fect that his dis- 
tinction conferred no official primacy is evident trom 
this, that the same rights and privileges were be- 
se upon all the Apostles: Matt. xvid. 18; John 
2283 Boh. ii 20; Rev. xxi. la. That he himself 
ahanied ho preeminence appcars from his First Mpis- 
tle, in which he designates Chiist as the cuiner-stone, 
and Christians as living stones, 1] Pet. ii. 5, 6 (as 
themselves Peters, or related to Peter). Lastly, that 
he knew of no successors in the sense of the Papacy, 
is proved by his exhortation to the presbyters not to 
be lords over God's heritage (the «A 7 por, 1 Pet. 
v. 3). : 

My Chureh.—lIlcre the é«xaAngoia of Christ 
appears for the first time in distinct contrast to the 
Jewish congregation, em. Hence the passage 
refers not simply (o a community of believers, but 
to a definite organizetion of this community (compare 
what follows on the keys). Accordingly, the passage 
alludes to the Church as the organized and visible 
form of the BaciAcia tTwv ovpavev. The Church is 
not the kinzdom of heaven itcels, but a positive insti- 
tution of Christ by which, on the one had, the king- 
dom of heaven becomes directly mantest in the 
world by its worsdip, while, on the otter hand, it 
spreads through the world by Means Of 16S Mise-Cnery 
efiorts, The Chueh bears the same relation to tie 
kingdom of heaven as the Messianie state under the 
Old Testament to ihe theocracy, the two be:ny cer- 
tainly not identical. 

The gates of hades (underworld).—De Wette: 
“Here, equivalent to the kingdom of Satan.” But 
this is not the secviptural cor sception ot hades or 
sheol. Throughout the bible hades incars the king- 
dom of death ; which is, indeed, cenacceted with the 
kingdom of Satan, but has a mere coup rehensive 
meaning. Hades is deseribed as having yuies ; it is 
ficuratively represented as a casile with utes s (Song 
vill, 6; Job xxxviii, 17; Isa. xxxvili, 10; Ps. evil. 
18). These gates serve a hostile purpose, since they 
opened, like a yawning abyss of death, to swellow up 
Christ, and then Peter, or the Apostles aud the 
Ciarch, in their martyrdom. For a lorg time it 
ecemed as if the Church of Christ would become the 
prey of this destroying hades. But its gates shell 
not ultimately prevad—they shail be taken; and 
Christ will overcome and abolish the kinedem of 
death in His Church (see Isa. xxv. 8; Hos. xiii. 14; 
1 Cor. xv. 15; Eph. i. 19, 20). Of course, the pas- 
bage also implies conflict with the kingdom of evil, 
aud victory over it; but its leading thought is the 
triumph of dfe over death, of the “kingdom of the 
resurrection over the usurped reicn of the kingdom 
of Aades.—Erasm as, Calvin, and others, refer it to 


a 


* (Die petrinische Bekenntnisstreue.—P. 8.]} 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Satan; Grotius, to that over death :§ 
Ewald, to that over all the moneters of heal, det Jucse 
throne h these vpen gates 5 Glor Rler, to th: t aver the 
mach inal: Gus OF the. lividans of darkness (the vate 
being Une pliee of council in the East:; Mover, ta 
the superiority of the Church over Laces, wiil.out 


the victory over} 


i any aiusion to an atteck on the part of haces. ‘The 
kloa, that the Old Testament éxaagia wovld fli 
belare the gates of hades, is here evidently iiopticd 


4 


(Loben fisu, it, 2, p. &87.) 

Ver. 19. The keys of the oe of heav 
en.—Lui ke xi SL; Rev. 18; Vana! Doe xe 
It is the prerogative of the Ay: vee » ether te acnit 
into the hingwom of heaven, or to exclude fram it 
Meyer: “The teure of the keys corresponds with 
the figurative expression vikudoatsw ia ver 
since in ver. 18 the exwAg-ug, which, at Christa 
second appearing, is destined to became the 8: aAeta 
Tay vipaswy—(as if this were not already its reid, 
thouch not its open character, which at Chiis:'a 
second coming shall only beec me outwardly rwub 
test !}—is represented as a building, But, tin revon 
ence to Peter, the figure changes” from ‘hat of a 
ruck, or foundation, to that of an oferouoss Cr, in 
other words, from the position and cheracter of 
Peter to his office and work.” But evidently the 
antithesis here presented is cifferent from this view, 
Peter is designated the ioundation-stone as being the 
first confessing member of the Church, thouch with 
an allusion to his calling 5 while in his othcial rola 
tion to the Church he is represented as cuardian of 
the Holy City. Hence the expression, rock, refers te 
the nucleus of the Church as cnbocied in Pcier 
while the kevs allude to the apostolic office aud vova 
tion in the Church, 

[ALrorp: “ Another personel promise to Peter, 
remarkably fulfilled in his being the fist te aceut 
both Jews and Gentiles into the Church ; thes using 
the power of the keys to open the deor of suivation,’ 
W orpsworti applies the promise in a primary ee 
personal sense tu Peter, but in a scecndery ane gene 
eral sense also to the € ‘hureh, and expec: ally uhe mine 
isters Who hold and profess the iaith of Potce and 
are called to preach the gospel, ta adniinister use 
sacraments, and to exercise Gisaqy ine., GAUGCSTINE?: 
“ Hes claves non hoino tes, sed viitas ucecpit ech 
sie.”"—P. 8 

And whatsoever thcu shalt bind.— A some 
what difficult antithesis, especially with reference t6 
the preceding context. Vretsebneider (Lexicen): 
“The expression ‘ diding? tiwiains to bind with the 
Chureh ; and ‘ deosig,’ to loose trom the Chureh.” 
But this is to econtonnd ideas winch are very Gathorent. 
Vishausen understands it of the anciaut custem of 
tying the douvrs, But the text speahs cf a kev, 
Stier regards it as in acco.dence whh reliineal 
phrasee:czy, taixen from the Cld Testuvient 5 bésn lag 
and looses being CG iValeny to Jord: lereane or we 
mraridine, end mere especially to ae hie Ad peer ae 
ing situs. Dnt diese two idcas are Guite cdiiGicnts 
Lighttoot, Sebdtteen, abd, atter them, von An. nes 
hold that the expression jmplicd thre Unngs: 1, 
Authority to declare a thing unlawinl cr ie tal 
Thus Mever regards dee and Avew as ecuivaleut 2 


the rabbinical TCX and “PFO , fa ported, anid 
permit. Yo pronounce an action, acceriinzly, as 


as 
id; 


* [Grotics has aleng and learned note on the passave, and 
says: * Nusqgucm reperia @60U rovem heute tyra Lieb 
Lenisten neque apud nord aderia werd plcles On abit sink’ 
Jicatione quain aut mortis, ait segends ark, ait stutua ‘pod 
mortem, gue omnia sunt inter ee uginer,” ela—P. 3.) 
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srauinal or innocent. 
pan or to revoke it. But as the Lord here speaks 
of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, He can ouly 
have referred directly to the last-mentioned meaning 
of the expression, though it involved the first and 
second, as the sentence of the Apostles would always 
be according tv truth, A coinparison of the par- 
allel passage in Matt. xviii. 18 confirms this view. 
There Church discipliie is enjoined on the disciples 
cecllectively, to whom precisely the same assurance 18 
given which in the text is granted to Peter alone ; 
while in John xx. 23 the order is reversed: the ex- 
pression, renulling sins, being equivalent for loosing, 
and refaining sins, tor binding. The whole passage 
forms a contrast to the ecelesiastical discipline of 
the Pharispes, Matt. xxiii, From the evangelical 
character of the New Testament ministry, it seems to 
us impossible io interpret the expression as meaning 
to forbid and to permet, according to the analogy of 
rabbinical usage. To bind up sins, a8 in a bundle, 
implies coming judgment (Job xiv. 17: Hos. xiii. 12); 
while, on the other hand, sins forgiven are deseribed 
as loosed (LXX. Isa. xl. 2). Both figures are based 
on a deeper view of the case, When a person is refused 
admissiun into the Church, or excluded from it, all the 
guilt of his life is, so to speak, concentrated into one 
judgment ; while its collective ctfect is removed, or 
loosed, when he igs reccived into the Church, or 
absolved, The object of this binding and loosing i is 
stated only in general terns, No doubt it combined 
all the three vicments of. the power of the keys, as 
the non-remission or remission of sins (Chrysostom 
and many others),—viz.: 1. The principle of admis- 
kion or non- adiniasion into. the Church, or the an- 
gouncement of grace and of judgment (the kingdom 
of heaven is closed to unbelievers, opened to be- 
lievers). Personal decision as to the admission 
of ca tee (Acts viii.). 3. The exercise of dis- 
cipline, or the adininistration of excommunication 
trom the Church (in the narrower sense, t ¢., without 
curse or interdict attaching thereto). In the anti- 
thesis between carta an | heaven, the former expres- 
Bien refers to the order and organization of the 
visible Churcu; the latier, to the kingdom of heaven 
itself, These two elements then—the actual and the 
ideal Church—were to coincide in the pure adminis- 
tration of the Apostles, But this promise is limited 
by certain conditions, It was granted to Peter in 
his capacity as a witness, and as confessing the 
revelation of the Father (Acts v.), but not to Peter as 
wavering or declining from the truth (Matt. xvi. 23 ; 
Gal. ii.). 

Ver. 20. That they should tell no man.— 
Since the people would not give up their carnal 
notions of a worldly millennium, The Christian 
acknowledgment of the Messiah was not to be mixed 
up with Jewish expectations, Christ's Messianic 
lite had to be actually completed before His disciples 
were to testify of Him as the Christ. Nay, the Lord 
Himself was to be the first publicly to announce it 
to the people, in the hour of His martyrdom (Matt. 


xxvi. 64). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. At first sight it may seem an accidcnt that the 
first announcement of the Church as distinct from, 
and in contrast to, the State—while the ancient theo- 
eratic community combined both Chureh and State— 
ahould have been made in the district of Caesarea, 
which owped the sway of so mild a@ monarch as 
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8. Thereupon to pronounce a | Philip. At any rate, the event was one of universal 


historical importance, and may be regarded as the 
preparation for the feast of Pentecost. 

2. In what passed between our Lord and His 
disciples we are led to observe,—({1) The contrast 
between human opinions of religion and a confession 
of fuith prompted and evoked by the grace of God: 
—in the former case, fear, dejection, uncertainty, and 
discordance; ia the latter, courage, frankness, cer: 
tainty, and unity. (2) The indissoluble comneeticn 
between true confession and a lite of revelation and 
in the Spirit, or regeneration ; (3) between a common 
confessiun and the formation of the visible Church ; 
(4) between the confession of the Church to Christ 
and Christ’s confession to the Church; (5) between 
the character of the first believing confessor and his 
official calling. ° 

3. In the 1 text, Peter is presented to us in a two 
fold relationship: (1) As Peter; (2) as receiving the 
keys. The former designation applied to him as the 
first believing confessor, the first member of the 
éxxAnoia, to which others were afterward to be 
joined. Henee it referred to his practical life as a 
Christian bearing witness to Jcsus, rather than to 
his ollicial position in the Chureh. This spiritual 
character formed the basis of his office in the nar- 
rower sense, the main purport of which was to ar- 
range individual believers into a community, and, by 
organizing a visible Church, to separate between the 
world and the kingdoro of heaven, As being the 
first witness to Jesus, Peter, 50 to speak, laid. the 
foundation of the Chureh : (1) By his eoulession on 
this occasion ; (2) by his testimony, Acts ii. ; (3) by 
ue admission of the Gentiles into the Chureh, acta 

; (4) by being the means of communicating to the 
Chureb the distinguishing feature of his character 
fidelity of contession. 

4. On the fact that the Church indelibly bears 
not only the eharacteristic of Peter, but of ‘all the 
Apostles ; or that all the apostolic offices are un- 
ch: insgeably perpetuated in it, comp. Coin. on ch. x. 
(against Trvin; gism), and Schatf’s History of the 
a are Church, § $129, p. 516 syq. 

. In its dpowtolic nucleus, us apostolic beginning, 
ae its apostolic depth and completencss, the Church 
is so thoroughly identified with the kingdom of 
heaven itself, that its social determinations should 
in all these respects coincide with the declaration 
of God’s Spirit. But this applics only in so far as 
Peter was really Peter—and hence one with Christ, 
or as Christ is in the Church, That there is a 
difference between the Church and the kingdom of 
heaven, which may even amount to a partial opposi- 
tion, is implied in the antithesis: “on earth ”»—“ in 
heaven.” 

6. The present occasion must be regarded as the 
initial foundation, not as the regular and solemn insti 
tution, of the Church, ‘The promises given to Peter 
still relate to the future. For the strong faith which 
prompted his confession was rather a prophetic flash 
of inspiration (the blossom), than a permanent state 
of mind (the fruit), This appears from the following 
section. 

7. In this passage Peter is represented as the 
foundation-stone, and Christ as the builder; while in 
1 Cor, iii, 11, Christ is designated the foundation, 
and the Apostles the builders. “The latter fiure 
evidently alludes to the relation between the chang: 
ing and teinporary laborers in the Church, and her 
eternal and essential character, more especially her 
eternal foundation ; while the figurative iwaguage of 
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Jesus applies to the relation between the starting. | 
point and commencement of the Church in time, her _ 
outward and temporal manifestation, and her eternal 
Builder.” (From the author’s Leben Jesu, it. 2, p. 
886). Richter (Lrkldrte Hausbibel, i. 157): “The ! 
Church opens the way into the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ built on Peter and the Apostles, not His Aeng- 
dom, but His Church, which is one, though not the 
vnly, form in which Christianity manifests itself.” 
Hence Olshausen is mistaken in regarding the ée«Agp 
gia ac kimply tantammunt to the BaciAeu tot Oeor, 

[Woxpswortn observes on the words: they shall 
not previt/!: “That these words contain no promise 
of infallibility to St. Peter, is evident from the fact 
that the Holy Spirit, spcaking by St. Paul in Cancn- 
ical Scripture, says that he erred (Gal. ti, 11-15).* 
And that they do not contain*any promise of’ intalli- 
bility to the bishop of Rome is clear, among other 
proofs, from the circumstance that Pope Liberius (as 
Athanasius relates, //istoria Arian., 41, p. 201) lapsed 
into Arianism, and Honorius was anathematized of 
old by Roman pontiffs as an keretic.”—P. s.] 

8. For special treatises on the supposed primacy 
of Peter, sce Heusxer, p. 2386; Danz, Universal- 
worterbuch, article Prinat ; BRETSCHNEIDER, Sysle- 
matische Entuickluig, p. 706, ete. 

9. On the power of the keys, see HEuRNER, p. 
240; tHe auTuor’s Positive Doginatik, p. 11s2,— 
the literature belonging to it, p. 1196; Berl. Airchd. 
Vierteljahraschrift, ti, 1345, Nr. 13 Rotne, £tdih, iv. 
1066. [Compare also Worpsworti, ALFORD, Brown, 
aud the Aimcvican commentators, BARNES, ALEXAN- 
DER, OUwrn, Jacobus, WHEDON, Nast, on ch. xvi. 
J4,—P. 5.] 


HNOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Church of Christ founded under the sentence 
of expulsion pronouneed on Christ and His Apostles 
both by the Jewish Church and the State: 1. Its 
preparatory announcement, ch. xvi; 2. its complete 
and real foundation (Golgotha); 8. its solemn insti- 
tution and manifestation, Acts ii, ; comp. ch. il. and 
iv. and Heb. xiii, 13.—The decisive question, “ Who 
do men say that the Son of Man” is ?—Difference 
between opinions about Christ and the confession of 
Christ.—Thce tirst New Testament confession of Christ, 
viewed both as the fruit and as the seed of the king- 
dom of heaven: 1. The fruit of the painful labor and 
sowing of Christ; 2. the germ and seed of every future 
confession of Christ.—The confession of Peter an 
evidence of his spiritual life: 1. In its freedom and 
cheertil self-surrender; 2. in its decidedness ; 3. in 
its infinite fulness ; 4. in its general suitableness for 
all divciples.—Jesus the Christ, the Son of the living 
God: 1. In His nature; 2. in His mission; 3. in His 
work.—The joy of the Lord at the first fruits of His 
mission.—The confession of the Lord to His Congre- 
gation: 1. How it wus continue to become mure 
abundant even to the day of judgment. (“ Whoso- 
ever shall confess Me,” etc.) 2. What it imports. 
(The blessedneas of Simon in his character as Peter.) 
—The Son of the living God acknowledging those 
who are begotten of the Father as His own relatives 
and brethren.—The life of faith of Christians ever a 
revelation of the Father in heaven.—Genuine confes- 
sion a fruit ot regeucration—The rock on which 


* (Rut this was only an error of conduct, not of doctrine: 
snd hence proves nothing agninst the inspiration of the apose | 
des vor the pretended infullibility of their euccessors.—1’. 5.] 
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Christ has founded His Church, or Peter in a spir - 
itual sense, is faithfulness of confession (Ae henntnias 
treuc).—Fidelity of contession the first characterise 
mark of the Church.—Relation between Christ, the 
Rock of the kingdom of beaven, the carner-stone of 
the everlasting Church, and the rock-foundation on 
which His visible Church on earth is reared: 1. In 
the one case, the Apostles are the builders, and Christ 
the rock and corner-stong; 2. in the other case, the 
Apostles are the foundation, and Christ the builder. 
—Onaly when resting on that rock which is Chriss 
will His people become partakers of the same nature 
—How the Chureh of Christ will endure forever, in 
spite of the gates of Hades.—The old, legal, and 
typical Church, and the new Church of the living 
Saviour, in their relation to the king-iom of death: 
1, The former is overcome by the kingdom of death ; 
2. the latter overcomes the kingdom of death.— 
Complete victory of Christ’s kingdom of life over the 
kinedom of dcath.—First Peter, then the keys; or, 
first the Christian, then the office —The power of 
the keys as a spiritual office: 1. fe infinite impor- 
tance: announcement of the statutes of the kingdom 
of heaven; decision respecting the admission and 
continuance [of members]; or, in its threefold bear- 
ing—({a) on the hearers of the word generally, (4) on 
catechumens, and (c) on communicants. 2. Zhe 
conditions of ts exercise: a living confession, of 
which Christ is the essence; readiness to bind ag 
well as to loose, and vice versd, the ratification of 
the kingdom of heaven.—The keys of the prisons 
of the Inquisition, and of the coffers of Indulgences,* 
as compared with the keys of the kingdom of beav- 
en; or, the difference between the golden and the 
iron keys.—The confession of faith kept as a secret 
trom the enemies of Christ.—The preparatory festk 
val of the New Covenant. 

Sturke:—It is useful, and even necessary, for 
preachers to be aware of the erroneous tancics whick 
are in vogue among their hearers on the subject of 
religion. —Cramer ; Every man should be able ta 
wive an account of his faith, John xvii. 3.—The dis- 
cordant thougbts respecting the person of Christ.— 
Majus: The just must live by his own faith.— 
Ostander: Be not vacillating, but assured in your 
own minds.—dJerome: Quemadmodum os loquitor 
pro toto corpore, sic Petrus lingua erat Apostotorum 
et pro omnibus ipse respondit.—The other two con- 
fessions of Peter, Matt. xiv. 33; John vi. 68.—It we 
acknowledge Christ aright in our heart, we shall also 
freely confess Him with our mouth, Rom. x. 10.— 
The divine and human natures combined in the pex 
son of Christ.—Blessedness of faith—To know 
Christ ig to be saved, John xvii. 3.— Quesnel: True 
blessedness: 1. It consists not in the advantages of 
birth, nor in natural gifts, nor in riches, nor in repu- 
tation and dignity; but, 2. in the possession of the 
gifts of grace through Christ.—Aedinger : All true 
faith is the gift of God.—OUsiander : If the truth of 
God is mixed up with human fancies, it does more 
harm than good.—Let no one hastily talk ot the 


*[In German: Die Inquinitionskerkerachliisecl und 
Ablasskasterschlitssel, The Edinb. transl mixes these two 
distinct ideas into one by rendering: “% Lhe Keve of the pris 
ons ant indulgences of the Inquisition” The cotters of 
the indnlzences, according to the seholastic doctrine, ave 
filled with the treasures of the so caliel supererogatory 
works and merits of canenized saints from which the popes 
ean dispense extraordinary indulgences oc renitssions of sins 
It wap this trade in papal indulgences carried on by a mouke 
ish quack or humbug, Tetzel, which gave rise (43 the exter 
nal oceasion, but net as the cause which lay lar deeper) ta 
the Lutheran Reformation.—P. 5.] 


CHAP. XVI. 21-28. 3Ul1 


good which he has reccived, but let him first make ! valent opinions.—Peter’s confession not his fhitt 
experiment of its reality, Eccles. v. 1. only, but that of all disciples, John vi. 68.— Peter's 
Gerlach :—The Christian Church possesses this ' confession the collective confession of the Apostles.— 
power of the keys, not in its outward capacity or See what value Christ sets on this faith.—It is impos 
organization, but in so far as the Spirit rules in it. sible for any man, even though he were an apostle, ta 
Hence, whenever it is exercised as a merely outward | impart faith to another, This is God’s prerogative. 
law, without the Spirit, the Lord in Ilis providence . en Oe es pias ae 
Ge ere pe ee ar, ere ‘ verses the meaning o e original, thus making Heubne. 
di-owns these talse Pretenstons of the visible Church, contradict him--lf in the next sentenee. Henbner alludes 
Heubner :—In order to be decided, and to beecme to the confused and contradictory opinions of the Jews cons 
our Own faith, we must publicly profess it.—Low cerning Christ, ver. 15, and_ then contrasts with them the 
: i. nae Cent gape ake eee Ing their lifetiine, meet with the very opposite jucdgme: ts at 
great men ! *—The independence of Christians of pre the bar of ever-changing popular opinion, and) tucy are not 
truly great unless they can rise above it and quielly pursue 
*[Not: How much great men are influenced by the the path of duty, leaving the smal matter of their own fame 
opinivik of the age as the Edb. trsl., misled by the Gere in the hands of a just God and of an appreciating posterity 
man wie riel (which must be understoud irunicully), ree , Which will judge them by the fruits of their labor.—P. 8.] 


B. The Church as bearing the Cross of Christ, in contrast to that worldly fear of the Cross by 
which the Lord is assailed. Cu. XVI. 21-28. 


(Mark viii. 21-ix. 1; Luke ix. 21-28), 


21 From that time forth? began Jesus to show unto [to] his disciples, how ® that he 
must go unto XQ Jerusalem, and suffer many things of [from] the elders, and chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed [put to death, and be raised again [rise] * the third 

22 day. Then Peter took him,* and began * to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, 

23 Lord: this shall not be unto thee. But he turned,® and said’ unto ped Peter, Get thee 
behind me, Satan;7 thon art an offence unto me [my offence]:® for thon as 

24 [mindest] not the ‘things that be [are] of God, but those that be [are] of men? Then 
said Jesus unto [to] his dis ciples, If any man [one] will come alter me, let him deny 

25 himself} and take up his cross, ant fullow me. For whosoever w ll save his hfe shall 

26 lose it; and whosoever will [may] lose his life for my sake shall find it. For what is a 
Inman profited [will a man be protited]," if he shall gain the whole world, and loze his 

27 own" soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul? For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his futher, with his angels; and then he shall reward every 

28 man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be [are] some standing here " 
which [who] shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kinedom, 


1 Ver. OL. —[ Forth is unnecessary and may be omitted. The Greek is awd Té67€.—P. S.J 

9 Ver, 2h—CBetcer: hat, o7 4, without Aow, which dates from Tyndale.—P. 9.] 

3 Ver. 21,.—[The Vulgate correctly translates reaurgere; Luther, Ewald, and Lange: auferstehen, rise; taking 
dye pOivat in the middle sense, as in eh. viii. 15,26 (yyepOn, «he arore): ix. 6 (urine); xvii. T (ardse)s xxv. T (aroxey§ 
ExVE 402 xvii, 32, 64 ete WW iclif, Tyndale and the Genevan Bible had it correctly : fo mse again: but Cranmer changed 


It inte t' «© passive. and this ge tained in King James's version, although the intervening Dishops’ Bible (ed. 1553) role 
lowed the older renderins.—P. 35 


* Ver. 22.—[lTvotAuBuevos may be rendered: taking hold of him (English Vers. and Lange), or tuking him asida, 
4 ieee apart from others (Euthyt. Zigab., Ewald, Meyer, Conant). The tirst is stronger. See the £uey. Notes. 

5 
8 Ver. 22—Hotato. The difference of readings is here important. Cod. B. omits hpkaro and reads: AEVES 
autre éwitinav., Cod. D. and others: HRpgaro aut@ emitimav Kal A€yety. Similarly the tert. ree. 
[Cod. Sina’t. reads, like the tert. rec.e: neato emitiuayv autw Aeywy. Soalse Tischendorf and Lachmann (CX 
eept that the latter places arta be en emiTiuayv): while Alford here follows the reading “f Cod, Vaticanus, omitting 
fpbaro, This verb implies that the Lord interrupted Peter and prevented him trom finishing the rebuke.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 23.—[Or. turned round, €wiotpageis, as Lange reads, fullowine D., K., L, ete, instead of the lect. rea 
oTrpanets.—P.s 

7 Ver. 23. [Satin is the proper translation of the Vulgate (aqftuna), and nearly all (he Enclish and German versiona, 
and is net to be weakened into the more general adreraary, The word occurs 34 times in the N. T. (gene rauily with the 


art., sometimes witnout it), and ts always the Hebrew proper name fur the DeréZ, 6 61880 \us, the Prince of evil. See 
Excg. Note. a 5.] 

8 Ver. 23.—[No Lange: du hist mein Aergerniaa, \tcrally according to the reading of the fat. rec.s on dvdBards 
gov ef ae hendorf), or el é€xob (Lachmann following Cod, Vaticanus, with whieh here, ag ve ry often, Cod. Sinaith 
eus agrees). El €mot,and the Lat. Vulgate: acendalum ex mihi. is more mild and Jooks i've a later modification 
Lacimann’s text here (€uov) is the same in sense with the received text (uov).—P. 8.) 

Ver. 2B —[Ov Ppovets TA TOV Ocov, adAAa Ta Tw AVrOpuwrwy, thou art not mi ded like God ind 


Kke men, or thon art not of the mind of Gol, but ‘af men, or Ciou mindest not the things of God, bulevsvren, Lance: dn 
dend cat nicht aufdas was Goites isl, etc.; Ewald: du sinnest nicht wus Goullea, sondern woe der Mexwhen. Au Eng 
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lish versions fron Wiclif to James have sarorest, This isa Latinism from eapere and the Vulgate rendering: nom rapes 
ea gua Dei sunt, and must not be tiken in the usual sense of the transitive verb fo savor, i. 6, to retixh, to deligté tn 


Can. pbell makes it too strong by transiating : 


relish coh —L, S.J 


% Vor, 26—The future wpeAnOngeET as is strongly attested by Codd. B., L., al. against @@eAETT AL, but may 


be conformed to the following déoes. 
Lachmann, Tregeles, and Alford.—P. 8.) 


[AMEANAHoeT AL is also sustained by Cod. Sinsit., and adopted by Tischendorf 


1) Ver, 26.—[Cren is an unnecessary addition, and implies a contrast to another man’s soul.—P. S.] 
12 Ver. 28 —Twy ade eatwtwy, warranted by B., C., D., ete. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Vor. 21. From that time.—From the first 
Jesus had given obscure intimations of the sorrows 
which were hefore Him: Jolin ii. 4, ete. Now, how- 
ever, He made a distinct announcement of the pre- 
cise form of His sufferings; 1, because the disciples 
were strong enough in faith to bear this intelligence ; 
2. because their faith in the Messiah would thereby 
be cffectually guarded frem the admixture of carnal 
Jewish notions ; 3. because the Lord could not con- 
cecal from His disciples what awaited them, and 
would have none but voluntary followers on His path 
of suffering. But Christ not only announced His im- 
pending sufferings ; He also explained and showed their 
necessitv—it was a decxvuvery Gre Sec, although 
interrupted by the remonstrance of the disciples. 

Of the elders.—The detailed enumeration of 
these parties proves that there was a general con- 
Fpiracy on the part of all the Jewish authorities, and 
henee indicates the rupture of the whole outward 
theocracy with Christianity, 

And rise again the third day.—Even Meyer 
considers it impossible to reconcile so clear and dis- 
tinct a prediction of the resurrection with the circum- 
stance that the disciples were so much disheartened 
by the Lord’s death, as not to expect His restoration 
to lire, and that they did net know what to think of 
the empty sepulclire, ete. Accordingly, this critic 
assumes, With Hlasert, Neander, de Wette, and 
cthers, that Christ had on this occasion indicated 
Ilis resurrection in a much more indefinite manner 
than in the text, and that this intimation had 
assumed the shape of a distinct prediction only ez 
erentu, and from tradition. Sitisskind, Heydenreich, 
Kuinoel, Ebrard, and others, regard, on the other 
hand, the narrative In the text as an accurate ac- 
count cof what took place at the time. (Sce also 
Leben Jesu, ii, 2, p. 894.) Nor can we see any dif- 
ficulty in regard to the later conduct of the disciples. 
As they evidently did not reccive Christ’s announce- 
ment of His impending death, we cannot wonder at 
their failing to apprehend and remember what He 
had said of His resurrection. Besides, until the day 
ot Pentecost, they were very doubtful expositors of 
the words of Jesus; the figurative and symbolical 
anguage employed often lcaving them uncertain 
what to take in a literal and what in a symbolical 
gense. lenee they trequendy exphuned figurative 
expressious Hterally, Matt. xvi. 7; John iv. 383, xi. 
Les 
literal expressions figuratively, John vi. 703 Matt. 
xy. 15-17. Accordingly, in this instance also the 
disciples scem to have remained in doubt in what 
écnse the Lord uttered this solemn and mysterious 


saying, and that even after Tle had repeated it a, 


eccond time, Mark ix. 10, Their uncertainty was 
all the greater from the state of their minds, which 
assumed anattiude of opposition whenever the Lord 
made such disclosures. Henee, we conceive that 
the #p&aro of the Lord (“ Ue dcgan to show them,” 
wtc.) was intezrupted by the vehement remonstrance 


while, on the other hand, they understood | 


of Peter, just as Peter’s attempted rebuke was inter. 
rupted by the Lord’s reproof. In all these instances, 
we must not picture to ourselves the Lord as delivers 
ing lectures ex cathedrd to His disciples, but as mak- 
ing disclosures and revelations which caused intense 
commotion, Besides, the statement that the disci 
ples gave way to despair atter the death of Jesus, ig 
quite contrary to the account of the Evanzelists. 
The honorable interment, the anointing of the corp=e 
(which must not be regarded as identical with the 
Egyptian practice of embalming), their meetings, 
and their going to the grave, sulticicntly show that 
there were gleams of light in their darkest hours, 
On the other hand, their doubts in regard to th 

resurrection—even after they had been informed of 
it—are explained by the prodigious greatness botk 
of the anticipation and of the reality. (The idea, 
that the language of Jesus was symbolical, and re 
ferred to a fresh impulse to be given to His cause, 
scarcely requires refutation.) 

Ver. 22. Then Peter took Him ;—xpocda- 
Béuevos.—He laid his hand upon Hin, or seized 
Him from behind, as if he would have moved Him hy 
main force to alter His purpose. He stopped the 
Master in this manner for the purpose of remonstrat- 
ing with Him. Grotius explains it: be embraced 
Him; Euthymius Zigabenus and Meyer: he took 
Him aside, car’ diay, The account says nothing of 
either. When Jesus turned round, He addressed 
Himself not only to Peter, but also to the other dis- 
ciples ; for, as in his confession, so at this time. Peter 
represented the general feeling, Mever rightly in- 
fers from the expression 4 p£az7o, that Jesus did not 
allow Peter to finish his address. But we see no 
reason to conclude that He turned His back upon 
Peter; the expression, 6 8 orpageis, or exc 
atpadeis (as in Mark), being rather against this 
supposition, Jesus turned round to Peter and the 
other disciples ; and the command, braye dxiae pov, 
referred to the fact, that in a spiritual sense Peter 
was attempting to obstruct His path. 

Be it far from Thee.— 7Zhis shall not happen 
to thee, tAews oor, a proverbial expression, ein 6 
Oeos being understood : L’ropitius sit abi Deus, God 
be merciful to thee, God preserve thee {—equivalent 
to the Hebrew M2927 (2 Sam. xx. 20; xxiii. 17, Ixx) 
[The sudden change in Peter from a bold confessor 
of Christ and rock of His Chureh, to an adversary 
and stumbling-block of Mis Master, although unze- 
countable on the mythical or legendary fiction-theory 
of Strauss or Renan, is nevertheless true to life, and 
easily explained and understood in view of the san- 
cuine, impulsive, and ardent temper of Peter, and 
in view ot the hich praise and lofty promise juat 
bestowed upon hin, which was a strong temptation 
to his natural vanity and ambition. The experience 
of believers confirms the frequent occurrence of the 
same sudden transition, As there is but one step 


from the sublime to the ridiculous, from the trazical 


to the comical, so also in spiritual lite opposite ex 
tremes often meet, and Satan is most busy to sednce 
us, when we are most } ighly exalted and tavored 9y 
Chrisu—P, 8.] 


CHAP. AVI. 21-8. 


Ver. 23. Get thee [lit.: go, beqone] behind Me 
[out or AL) segit, away from Jtel, Satan.— Traye 
Kes 
o;rTrr~eqrw itkau, 
The exoressien Satan is here used ina more general 
genve, denoiine an dvereary, or Tenpler, with an allu- 
sion to the satanic element which was unconsciously 
at work ia Poter, and tempted the Saviour away from 
His trne eailing and path of duty, The meaning 
therefore is: “ What, is Satan come again to tempt 
Me, as he did of old? Get thee hence, thou Tempt- 
er!” Tt is scarcely necessary to say that it was not 
meant as a tevin cf reproach or as a mere expression 
of abhoriveuce ov contempt. Mest Roman Catholic 
Cvities adopt the suggestion of Hilary, and maintain 
thar oniv the first words (Go out of Afy sight) were 
eliresse | to Peter, and the rest (from Satan) to 
the personal DceVil.*  Maldonataus takes the term 
“Satan” in the general sense of adversarius, which 
nay be ahalitted, provided we keep in mind that 
there wa3 an allusion to Satan himself. As Judas 
afterward bevaiae permanently and consciously, so 
Poter now became momentarily and unconsciously, a 
represent tive of the cause of Satan, who would fiin 
have banished the cross and the kingdom of Christ. 
In opposition to this, Christ chose the cross as con- 
forin:bie to the divine purpose, as the manifestation 
of His righteousness, and as the basis of His re- 
demprtion, | 

Thou art an offence unto Me.— According to 
the buster reading: My offence, or My stumbling- 
block, ¢ ceavdardyv wou, which is stronger than 
€uoi(a stumbling-block to Me). The word ondy- 
Savoy, a later form of akavédrAnOpov, a trap-stick ; 
hence a snare, or generally, an obstruction in the 
way, especidly in a metaphorical sense. 

Thou mindest (crest for) the things of God, 
ra rov Ocorv.—The things of God as represented 
by the will of Christ. The antithesis to this: the 
thicgs of mon, ra tov av@padxwy, It deserves 
notice Gat human depravity is always expressed by the 
plaral, end not the singuiar, If the singular is used, 
the cpitiet wadaws is added to &véperus. The rea- 
sonia obvious, Taman nature is not represented as 
in itself opposed to God, but only in its present state. 
The ¢eneral meaning of the passage is: On this occa- 
Blow thou thinkest not of what is conformable to the 
holy conusel of God, but to the siaful inclination of 


* (Mallonatus, who dwells at great length on vers. 18 and 
19 (np. 2Et-224). Gisposes of ver. 25 very brieny. He refers 
the corm Nata correctly to Peter, bit ina wider sense, and 
Revoants for the severity by the importance of the sabject 
net hy the snilcot Peter: Afeur tam ccriter repreheuditd 
non tio qual Pebsécndya, atid tamer fait, quam quad 
reid pereagditiar, msignindo merinttor Seles ane 
of the butest Raman Catiolie commentators (Die bed. foand., 
Mouen. Pe vel dip. fa) admits ta strong lanzuage the 
ata! severity of the rebuke. one of the sever st ever ate 
fered, Veto uets over the daitierdty by three Corsi derutions : 
ychet the rebuke wasintented for all the apostes, whem 
Pere- presented in their aserston te Chirist. suWering, as bee 


fore da bis Teth owaieh is correety): C2) that the primacy 
provuised? fa over Ps was not vet aecually conferred) on him 
(wich os luaits the foree of the rebukers Oy that the transfer 


of the privauey does not ercate a new man (which admits 
the posits of Ube popes fille under the same cone 
Hergation as Peer. Ben lin his Gaowon, warns Rome: 
“VP ihet fi bra ramand, ne catlal sab censure fergie 23 
—is 

t for step! lingestene whieh wonld be In keeping with 
the imei wonerical Prfros, a fowitattion-stone Compare 
Aides wearecuaroy wal metpa akavBadon, 


See ch. iv. 10; Luke iv. & where , 
Christ uses the same words to Satan in the wilderness, 


| 


a Ee ee ee a a a eRe, 
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men. Its special application is: Thou rejectest the 
counsel of Him who has determined to make the 
cross and its suflerings the ground of salvation, and 
payest homage to the carnal views and expectations 
of the Jews concerning a secular kingdom of the 
Messi:h. 

Ver. 24. If any man will come after Me— 
This declaration throws light both upon the state 
ment of Christ and the counter-statement of Peter, 
The impending sufferings of Christ would certainly 
involve the discipies in similar persecutions and 
trials, though perhaps not immediately or outwardly. 
Hence they were unfit to follow Him; nor could He 
enploy them, unless they were ready and willing 
Wholly to surrender themselves to Him, and to sutler 
for His sake. To follow Jesus requires both inward 
sclf-renunciation and an outward manifestation of it, 
in willtig submission te whatever sufferings may be- 
fall us as disciples. This renunciation must amount 
to self-denial, that is, it inust become complete abne- 
gation and surrender of our selfish nature and of our 
self-wil, The expression dexy himself forms a 
solemn prophetic contrast to Peter's later denial of 
his Lord, Taking up the cross was a proverbial 
expression; but in this connection referred to readi- 
ness to endure even the most painful and ignominious 
death in following Christ. At the same time, it also 
alluded to the Lord’s crucifixion, and may be taken 
as a tynical expression for the later death on the 
erosa of Pater himself. See Matt. x. 389; John xxi. 

Here, as at an earlicr period of His history, when 
the first signs of persecution and of popular defee. 
tion appeared, the Lord left it to the free choice of 
His disciples whether or not they would continue 
to follow Hii. 

Ver, 25. For whosoever will save his life.- - 
Comp. ch. x. 39 (p. 198). Words these of the decp- 
est import, embodying the fundamental principle 
both of the hidden and mystical, as well as of the 
outward and temporal life of a Christian, The fear 
of death subjects to the bondage of death, Heb. i. 
15; while readiness to suffer a holy death for 
Christ’s sake opens up before us true life. This is 
our watchword in baptism, Rom, vi. ; and, indeed, in 
all our Christianity. 

Ver. 26. For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whcle world, and lose (forfeit, 
(nuce 04) his own soul ?—If his soul be tor- 
feited by this bargain, The explanation, “and 
damage,” or “ injure, his own soul,” * fis entirely 
short of the meaning of the expression, The fol- 
lowing four prepositions are implicd in the statement 
of the text, which is intended to show that a man 
will lose his life exeept he follows Christ: 1, Who- 
ever sccks to save his life by ungodly means, wishes 


* TAs Luther has ft fn his version: Sehaden nelmen ot 
lelilen AN xelier Seefe, inetend of sede Needle cdtidatssen, ot 
theo reriustig werden, andi dete linentiie pate Nulos 


lawton the looser his send Cor his hicier lini fa for tert a 
aan penaity fora fault oracrime. This is the true toree of 


Cn arwdyn, whieh showld be transtated forfedt, to distin- 
guish ft from the more ceneral term @moAcay, ver. 23. 
Comp. the parallel passage. Luke ix. 25: €aurby arodccas 
;) Cy titecs, having lost or foreited himscif, i.e, his 
Woyvn in this eonneetion, of course, oe 
litt of the body qwhteh 


whole being. 
net men as ine ver. 25. the perishin 


“Ronen enn net lose and et the same time eatin the whela 
World). bat the true eternal fife of the sonk whieh Secta~ in 


watome of xtuomhng and a rock af offence. as Peter hime | 


self cate Christ for those who are disobedient, while te 
thers who believa He ls the chief corner stone, elect aud 
wreciove. 1 Vel. ii, 7.—P. 5.] 


thix world by triton tn Christ and will be Mully developed fn 
the world to come, The werd Yuyn has the donbie 
moaninies 2 and sed, for whieh there fs no correspeyding 
term in Luglish or Geriwan.—P, 9.) 
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for a portion of worldly gain. 2. But to gain the 
world (as such) in a selfish and sinful manner, im- 
plies the loss of the soul. 3. This loss is infinitely 
greater than even the gain of the whole world, 
assuming that such were possible. 4. In_ truth, 
whoever has lost his own soul for the world hus 


gained even the world only in appearance, but lost it | 


in reality. 

‘Or what shall a man give in exchange [lit. : 
as an exchange] for his soul (avtaaAayua Yux7s). 
—A proof that the loss of the soul is perpetual 
and irreparable. If a@ man loses his soul, he ean 
find no equivalent for it within the whole range 
of the apparent possessions of this world, by 
which to ransom it from its bondage unto death. 
"AvrddAAaypma, properly counter-price. The price 
which a man gives is the &AAayua; the counter- 
price which a man receives is the a: 7 dAdAaynza. 
Hence the expression, giving an avtaAAayua (not 
taking it), must imply the idea: “Sif the bargain 
should be broken off” = This is, indeed, possible in 
secular transactions, but not when a man has bar- 
tered his soul for the world ; since, in point of fact, 
he has gained only an illusory demoniacal image or 
likeness of the world, not the world itself (see Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, p. 899)."—-The Lord here shows that the 
desire and endeavor of gaining the world really lay at 
the reot of the carnal Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
as, indeed, had already appeared in the third tempta- 
tion by which He was assailed at the commencement 
of His course, Matt. iv. A caricature this of the real 
KANpovouls, 

The next verse shows that the Lord referred not 
merely to a negative damage, but also to a positive 
punishment. 

Ver. 27. Feor it shall come to pass that the 
Son of Man shall come.—MeaAdci yap. [[in- 
phatically placed at the beginning of the sentence. | 
Not a simple future, but meaning: the event is im- 
pending that He shall come, Ie is about to come. 
On this second advent, see ch, xxiv., xxv.3. 2 Thess, 
ii.; Rev. xix., xx., ete —In the glory of His 
Fiather.—Not merely as the representative of the 
Father in the judgment which is to be executed, but 
as the TIounder of a new world, the Centre and 
Author of the new creation (wadcyyevecia). He 
will reward.every man according to his 
work,—wpativ, or the total outward manifestation 
of his inner lite as a believer or unbeliever. This 
reference to the second advent is specially intended 
to prove the former statement: “ Whosuever will lose 
his life for Mu sake shall find it.” 

Ver. 28, There are some of those standing 
here.—/The twelve then present, and immediately 
addressed, and the erowd referred to, Mark vill, 34. ] 
Various explanitions of this difficult passage have 
been offered. 1. Chrysostom and many others hold 
that the limit, wate they see the Son of Man coming, 
ete, refers to the history of the Transfiguration, im- 
mediately following. 2. Grotins, Capellus, Wetstein, 
Ebrard, | Alford, Owen], ete., apply it to the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem and the founding of the Church. 
8. Dorner interprets it of the conquests and progress 
of the gospel. 4. Mever and others apply the expres- 


*(Comp. J. A. ALEXANDER fr loe.: “The Lord pnranes 
the awful supposition further. to the verge of paradox andl 
contradiction, but with terrible advantage tu the force of 
this Ganscendent argument, ... Amu uiay lose bis present 
Yire and vet live on and have a better lite in dieu ofits but 
when he loses his eternal lite, he is himself jost, lost forever, 
and the thought of compensation ur recovery igvoulves uo 
scotradi:tion.”-—P. 3.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCOKDING TO MATTITEW. 


sion to the proximity of the second advent “tself, and 
assume that the disciples understood in a literal 
sense, and hence misunderstood, Christ's figurative 
statements about His ideal advent. 5. De Wette 
seems in the main to agiee with the opinions of Gro 


tins, Wetstcin, sub (2.): “ According to Mark and 


| 


Luke, Christ merely predicted the advent of His 
xingdom.” But we quéstion whether Merk ix. 1 cam 
be separated trom vill. 38, or Luke ix. 27 from ver. 
26. 6. In our opinion, it is necessary to distinguivh 
between the advent of Christ in the glory of His 
kingdora within the eircle of His cisciples, and that 
same advent as applying to the world penerally and 
for judgment, The latter ix what is generally under- 
stood by the second advent; the rormer tok place 
when the Saviour rose from the dead and revealed 
Himself in the midst of His disciples. Hence the 
meaning of the words of Jesus is: The moment is 
close at hand when your hearts shall be set at rest 
by the manifestation of My glory ; nor wil it be the 
lot of all who stand here to die during the interval 
The Lord might have said that cnly two of that cir- 
cle would die till then, viz., Himselt and Judas. But 
in Vis wisdom He chose the expression, “ some 
standing here shall not taste of death,” to give thei 
exactly that measure of hope aud carnest eapectation 
which they nceded.* 

Taste of death.—Tetiec@ai Oavdtov,ara> 
binieal, Syriac, and Arabic mode of expression 3° 
death being represented under the figure of a bitte 
cup or goblet. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the preceding Exeqetical Notes, 

2. The prediction of Christ's death —Two points 
here require to be kept in view: 1. The ditlerence 
of the times when, and 2. the difference of the per- 
sons to whom, Jesus spoke. The more obscura 
intimations took place at an earlier penicd, and were 
inade to a wider cirele of Christ's hearers. Henee 
also they are more frequently recorded under these 
circumstances in the Gospel of John, But, atter the 
last decisive events, Jesus made the most fall and 
clear disclosures on this subject within the circle of 
His disciples, Nor could He have conceated His im- 
pending death from the disciples, when the Pharisees 
had so manifestly laid snares tur Wim over the whole 
land. 

3. The prospect of the resurrection on the third 
day.—The progressive clearness with which it was 
announced, was closely connected with the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. It is a meie soplism on the 
part of certain critics to maintain thet Jesus should 
at onee have derived full knowledge of it either trom 
the Old Testament or from His own supernatural 
consciousness, Christ was conscious of emibedving 
in His person the fulfilment of the Old Testaineu. 


*(A. Barnes refers the passage to the day of Penteenst 
and the founding of the echureb. ob. AL Alexander vives ila 
more general and indedinite application to Che gradual avd 
progressive establishment of Choists kingdom, eapeckilly 
the effusion of the Holy Spiriton the dav of Pentecost, aud 
the destruction of Terusaiemn, as the «wo salient points. bee 
tween which, as those of its inception and censtapation, 
lies the lingering death of the Mosaie dispensation, aud the 
gradual erection of Messian’s Kingdoms, This is the last 
passage of Scripture on Which the lamented Dr. Jos. deacon 
Alexander of Princeton cotumented intih. Ofthe retaaring 
chapters of the Gospel of Matthew le jeff. a tew days belere 
his death in Ps6, merely aq meagre anoly is, as thes: be 
anticipated the approaching intesmiplion of ine eartuly Le 
bura,’—I’. d.] 


CHAP, XVI. 21-28. 


In ita pages He found everywhere indications of the 
progressive experience of His life, or of His humilia- 
tion and exaltation. In the most general manner 
this principle was embodied in the history of the 
covenant-people itself. But the curve of humiliation 
and exaltation seemed always to become stronger, 
the more exalted the life of those who occupied 
prominent places in the theocracy. With these 
saints of old, it seemed to descend into ever lower 
and more awful depths, and again equally to rise 
into more glorious heights. This contrast, which 
uppeared distinctly even in the history of Abraham, 
came out more fully in bis successors—in Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, David, and Elijah. But Christ would 
not only discover this tundamental principle in the 
histury of the Jewish people and its most prominent 
representatives, but also trace it in numberless fea- 
tures of Old Testament history: in the Book of 
Psalms, in the types of the law, and in the utterances 
of the prophets. It seemed as if this curve were the 
distinguishing characteristic of things great and small. 
Thus every page of the Uld Testament would convey 
to the Lord not only the certainty of His death, but 
also the assurance of His resurrection; just as the 
fundumental idea of the pointed arch may be traced 
in every part of a Gothic cathedral. But how could 
Jesus predict that He would rise on the third day ? 
Hasert (on the Predictions of Christ concerning His 
death and resurrection) replies: “ According to thie 
regular course of nature, in the process of the separa- 
tion between soul and body, the absence of all traces 
of life during three days, is regarded as an evidence 
of death.” But Christ was assured in the Spirit that 
He should not see corruption (Ps. xvi. ; Acts ii. 27, 
81). Thus He drew from the depth of His thean- 
thropic consciousness evidence, explanation, and 
assurance of the types and predictions of the Old 
Testament—all these being sealed, as it were, by the 
administration of His Father in the experiences of 
His life-—(On the remarks of Strauss against the pre- 
dictions of Jesus, see Evrard, p. 540.) 

4, When the Lord informed His disciples about 
His approaching sufferings, He at the same time an- 
nounced to them His return in glory. In doing this, 
He might well set before them His approaching ad- 
vent in the resurrection in the full glory of His final 
advent at the end of the world, since to believers His 
reairrection implied His final advent, being the prin- 
cide of His full glory. Comp. the concluding dis- 
courses of Jesus in the Gospel according to John ; 
and Phil. ii. 6-11. We also observe a distinct 
gradation in these revelations: Matt. xvi, 215 xvii. 
22, 23; xx. 18, 193 xxvi. 2. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


flow the Lord purifies the enthusiasm of His dis- 
ciples for the approaching kingdom of the Messiah, 
by directing their thoughts to His path of suffering. 
—From the knowledge of the Divine Messiah to that 
of the suffering Saviour is a great step.—Connection 
between confession and the path of the cross.—The 
New Testament Church and the preaching of the 
cross commenced at the same moment.—Feter the 
first confessor of Jesus, and Lis first tempter on the 
path of suffering.—How the Spirit of Christ is ve- 
fleeted in His disclosures respecting Hia impending 
sufferings: 1. His divine clearness of vision, survey- 
ing the whole way, 2. His wisdom: hitherto a spar- 
ing indivation; now disclosures adupted to the knowl- 
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edge of His disciples. 3. Tis faithfulness: they are 
to follow Him frecly and voluntarily. 4. His cer 
tainty of victory: on the third day.—Why the dis 
ciples had not rightly received the saying about the 
resurrection.—Only that man can believe in the 
resurrection who is willing to believe in the cross of 
Christ.—The quick relapse of Peter from divine 
power into human weakness.—Still, despite all his 
relapses, he was Peter.—The spurious imitation ef 
Peter during the progress of the history of the 
Church: 1. Seizing the Lord; obstructing His path 
abounding in protestations; simulating love. 2. 
Shunning the cross ; loving the world.—Peter set by 
the Lord before the Church as a warning exampie.— 
How Peter anticipated his destiny.—He wished to 
bind the Lord Himself, but to loose the world.—How 
he shut himself out, while seizing in a carnal spirit 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.—The leadin 
element in Peter’s mistaken advice: 1. It was the 
device of men, in opposition to the good pleasure of 
God; 2. love to the human Messiah instead of faith 
in the Son of God; 3. attachment to life, in opposi- 
tion to the right way of life; 4. hoping for the in- 
heritance of the world, in opposition to the inherit- 
ance of the kingdom of heaven.—The address to the 
disciples with which the Lord entered on His path 
of suffering: 1. Its divine clearness: the whole path 
is traced out. 2. Its heavenly decision: whoever 
obstructed His path was a Satan. 3. Its holy sum- 
mons: “If any man will come after Me.” 4. The 
foundation and ground of this call: ‘* What shall it 
profita man’¥” 5. The promises connected with it: 
“the Son of man in the glory of His Father.” 6. 
The gracious comtort: “There are some standing 
here.” —Self-denial the preliminary condition of ful- 
lowing Jesus.—Following the Lord on the path of 
suffering: 1. Its commencement: confession of' 
Jesus ; denial of self. 2. Its course: looking up te- 
the Lord, who goeth before; taking up the cross, 
3. Its goal: transitory sufferings with Jesus; eternal’ 
glory with Him.—If in life we die with Christ, we 
shall im dying live with Him.—Whoever in life par- 
takes of the cup of Christ’s death, will in death drink 
abundantly of the cup of His life. 

Starke :-—Zeisius : Christ the pattern of Christian 
teachers, as gradually and caretully progressing from 
the easier to the more difficult lessons.-—Hedinger : 
Christ must suffer, and thus enter into glory, Luke 
xxiv. 26.—The doctrines of Christ’s sutterings and 
resurrection must always be conjoined.—A mere 
good opinion is not sufficient.—Cansicin : Oursbest 
friends, so far as this world is concerned, are often. 
our greatest enemies in spiritual and heavenly mat- 
ters.—To the carnal men of the world, the crucified 
Saviour is still either a stumbling-block, or else fool- 
ishness, 1 Cor, i. 23; 2 Cor. x. 4, 5.—Hedinger: Be 
not lifted up by knowledge or prosperity : how casily 
mayest thou fall, and from an angel become a Satan | 
—Zeisiua: All carnal wisdom which opposeth itself’ 
to the word and will of God, is only devilish, how- 
ever great or plausible it may appear.—Jfajus: If 
the truth is at stake, we must not spare our dearest 
friends.~—Jf we do not deny ourselves, we cannot 
bear the cross.—It is the duty of believers to die 
unto self and to live unto Christ —AMajus;: What 
appears to us to be gain, must be regarded as loss 
for Christ’s sake} Phil. iii. 7, 8.— Quesnel: The loss 
of the soul can never be repaired.—If thou sufferest 
injustice at a human tribunal, wait with confidence 
for the future righteous judgment of Chriat, 

Lisco :—Atter death, the resurrection, Through. 
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death to lite; through shame to glory ; by the cross ' the path to exaltation is through humiliation. — 
to the crown; through defeat to victory! Thus | Christ's frankness in announcing the fate of Hi dis 
Christ, and thus His people.—Suffering is insepara-: ciples.—The Christian’s mode of calculation.—The 
ble from following Christ.—To take up the cross de- Joss of what is eternal cannot be compensated by 
notes our readiness to sutfer.—Fear of suffering is. the gairf of earthly possessions.—The future is ne 
fatal.—Glcrious reward of grace which will follow | illusion. 
parce | [On the infinite value and possible loss of the sorl, 

Gerlach +-Confession and suffering must go to- | ver. 26.—.1/. Henry: 1, Every man has a soul of 
gether. his own; 2. it is possible tor the soul to be lost, and 

Heubner :—Huaman wisdom would dissuade us | there is danger of it; 3. if the soul is lost, itis the 
from making sacrifices for the sake of duty.—Jesus sinner’s own losing, and his blocd is on his own 
regarded and treated every one us Satan who wished head ; 4. one soul is more worth than all the world; 
to turn Him aside from His heav enly missiun.—To | so the winning of the world is often the losing of the 
dinzis.de from duty is not friendship, but seduction, | soul; 6. the loss of the soul cannot be made up by 

— lather: What is the Papacy at the present day, | the cain of the whole world; 7. if the soul be once 
byt the carnal kingdom which the Jews expect from lost, “it is lost forever, and the loss can never be re 
the Messiah ‘—<As witb Christ, so with lis followers, paired or retrieved.—P. §. ] 


C. Lhe Chureh as a Spiritual Communion, in opposition to the Solitary Tabernacles of Spurious Separe- 
tion from the World. Cu. XVII. 1-9. 


(The Gospel for the 6th Sunday after Epiphany.—Parallels: Mark ix. 2-9; Luke ix. 28-36.) 


And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, [and, xa] James, and John his brother, and 
bringeth them up into an high mountain apart,’ And he] was transfigured before them: 
. and his face did shine [shone]? as the stin, and his raiment [earments] was [became, 
3 éyévero| white as the light. And, behold, there appeared * unto them Moses and Eliag 
4 ior talking with him. Then answered Peter r, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good 

or us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make [I wil! make] ‘ here three ‘tabernacles; one 
5 for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias [Elijah]. While he yet spake [was yet 
speaking]. behold, a bright (luminous, dwrey| cloud? overshadow ed them: and behvid 
a voice out of the cloud, which said [saving, A€yovea], Tins is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. And when the disciples heard a, they fell on 
their face, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came and touched them, and said, Arise, 
and be not afraid, And when they had lifted up their eves, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only. And as they came down from [out of ]® the mountain, Jesus charged 
them, saying, Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of man be [is] risen again" from 
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1 Ver. 1.—[After apart there ought to be a period, and Ae inserted after And In ver. 2.—P. &.] 

2 Ver. 2,—[There is no necessity for did in translating €Aauye.—P. 8] 

3 Ver. 3.--(The third person singular, ®@@ Oy, is preferred by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, and {s better attest. 
ed. especially by Codd. Viticanus and Sinaiticus, than @ pOynoav, but it has no effect upon the English translation. 
Lanve translates: erschienen, not erachion —P. 3.] 

4 Ver. 4.—Coed. B., C., ete, read: woe Now, [will make. So Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford]. The lect. ree, 
roingouen, left us make, corresponds with the text in Mark and Luke. [The first person singular, woiroa, is alsa 
supported by Cod. Sinait., and is more in keeping with the ardent temperament and self-contidence of Peter.—V. 8,] 

6 Ver. 5.—B.. D.. and most of the authorities read vepeaAn QwTecvh (tright cloud), against ved. PwTds (cloud 
of light). The sense is essentiniiy the same. 

6 Ver, 9.— The critien] anthorities and editions favor € K, out of, against aw é, Srom. It indicates probably that thes 
proceeded froin & mowiitsin-cuve, 


7 Ver. 9.—L., D., ete, eyepOn. 


tis, and transferred the scene of one of His most se 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAT4 cret vevelations to Galilee, where He was everywhere 
persecuted, Besides, ver, 22 implies that the change 

Ver. 1. Since the fourth century tradition has j of residence to Galilee took place at a hater period, 
fixed on Mount Zadtor, in Galilee, us the locality of | while in Mark ix. 60 it is distinetly stated, that af 
this event, Sce the ‘description of it in Schubert: ter i events Jesus had seeretly passed through 
and others. This opinion is, however, evideutly un- | Galil 
tenable. Not only was Mount Tabor inhabited to. The highest mountain-top in Gaulonitia wag 
its summit at the time (sce Robinson), but it seems ‘Mount Ffirimon, Accoidingely, some fix apon Her 
exceedinuly improbable that Jesus would have so | mon itself as the secne of this event; others on Mount 
suddenly left His retreat in the highlands of Gauloni- | / aéus, near Cwsarea Philippi. Bui frum the de 


° 


CHAP. XVII. 1-9. 


ecription of the mountain, and the statement in ver. 
9, that “they came down” from its height, it seems 
likely to have been Hermon. 

After six days.—Xo Matthew and Mark. Luke 
has it @: el }uepat ox7t@. According to the 
common phraseology, the expression, about eight 
days, denoted a weck—or, after siz days, aading the 
dav of Peter’s confession. During a whole week the 
disciples had been bearing about, and mediiating 
unon, the revelation which Christ had made concern- 
wy His cross. At the close of it, the Lord prepared 
for them the first Sabbath of the New Testament,— 
an carnest and foretaste both of His resurrection and 
of the Christian Sabbath. 

{Alford and others suppose that the transfigura- 
tion probably took place in the xigAt, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1) Jesus had gone up to the mountain 
to pray, Luke ix. 28, which He usually did at night 
(Luke vi. 125 xxi. 37; xxii. 39; Matt. xiv. 28, 2-4). 
2) The Apostles were asleep, and are described as 


having kept awake through this occurrence, btaypn- 


yoohoavtes, Luke ix. 32. 3) They did not descend 
till the next day, Luke ix. 87. 4) The transfiguta- 
tion itself could be seen to better advantage at night 
than in daylight.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 2. And He was transfigured.— Matthew 
and Mark use the term peteuoppaén ; Luke expresses 
it, eyéveto 7d e530; TOU wpoTwmov auTOU ETEpoy, K.T.A. 
According to Luke, this transformation of His ap- 
pearance took place while He was praying. Ac- 
cording to Matthew, His face shone as the 
and His garments became white (bricht) as the 
light. Luke has it: “the fashion of His counte- 
nance was altered, and His raiment was white and glis- 
tering [Aeuxds eLaatpartwy, while-glistening, weiss. 
leuchtend].” Mark dwells upon the brightness of the 
raiment : “it became shining, exceeding white as snow, 
so [such] as no fuller on earth can white [whiten] 
them.” Meyer observes, that “this event is not to 
be regarded as a parallel to what is recorded in Exod. 
Xxxiv. 29, since the shining of Moses’ face was the 
consequence of the preceding appearance of God.” 
As if the text did not refer to a different presence of 
God from that recorded in Exod. xxxiv! “ We know 
how the human countenance is often lit up by joy, 
beautitied by affection, or wonderfully transtormed 
by the peace and blessedness realized in the hour of 
death. The revelations vouchsafed to the prophets 
often made them pale as death (Dan. x.), at other 
times resplendent with joy. The face of Moses shone 
whea he eame down trem Mount Sinai, so that no 
one could bear to look upon his countenance. In 
the text, we have the hichest instance of this kind 
which could possibly occur in’ human experience. 
The infinite fulness of the Spirit was poured out over 
His whole being; the heavenly glory of His nature, 
which was still concealed under His earthly appear- 
ance (and during His contict with the kingdom of 
darkness), now broke forth.” (Leben Jesu, it. 2, 905.)* 
Mever richtly remarks, that this manifestation of His 
8 fa was an anticipation of His future state of glory 
‘John xii, 16, 23; xvii, 6, 22-24; 2 Cor. iii, 18; 
Matt. xiii. 43). 

Ver. 3. And behold !—Indicating that this was 
even more marvellous than [fis own transformation. 
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&pén, B., D., does not alter the sense. The vision 
of Moses and Elijah was outward and actual, though 
implying, at the same time, a peculiar subjective state 
on the part of the discipies, which was caused by 
their communion with Jesus. Luke [a physician hy 
profession] furnishes what mi¢ht be called a psyciio 
logical account of the matter, when he dcscribes 
them as heavy with sleep and vet awake throughout, 
The proximity of these glorificd spirits produced, not 
indeed a morbid state of somnambulism, but a pe 
culiar moral state, like that of the ancient seers. It 
is an idle inquiry, how they came to know the per- 
sons who appeared on this occasion; we presuine 
that they immediately recognized the vision in the 
same manner as they beheld it. 

Moses and Elijah.—The appearing of these 
blessed spirits explains the change which passed on 
the Lord. For the time He exchanyed His inter 
course with this world for that with the world above. 
The fact that a person looks very differently in the 
midst of festive joy, and when engaved in the ordi- 
nary labor of his calling—on a journey, or surveying 
the scene from a mountain height, and surrounded 
by his daily cares—while triumphantly standing forth 
on behalf of some great principle, and when weighed 
down by temptation or trials,—affords a very faint 
analogy of this transformation. Commonly, Jesus 
was engaged in conflict either with the lust or the 
sorrow of this world; on this occasion, it was the 
testive celebration of the Messiah. 

Talking with Him.—Meyer remarks that we 


have no information as to this conversation. But 
the Evangelist Luke states that “hey spake of fis 
departure which He should fuljil at Jerusalem.” Thia 


also furnishes the key to the meaning and object of 
this vision. It presents the two chiet representatives 
of the Old Covenant as the forerunners of the Messi- 
ah, and as acquainted with and cognizant of His im- 
pending course of suffering. Hence this may be re- 
garded as an evidence of the agreement of the Old 
and New Testaments in reference to the sufferings 
of the Messiah. 

Ver. 4. Lord, it is good for us to be here.— 
Not: It is well that we the disciples are here (Paulus, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Meyer), that we may provide 
dwellings for a longer stay; for, although 4 a@s pre- 
cedes w6e, the expression evidently includes the 
Lord. Hence we adopt the common explanation of 
the verse (proposed by Chrysostoin, cte.): It is good 
for us to be in tis place—in opposition to Jerusa- 
lem ; but not as contrasted with the impending suffee- 
inys, as is often assumed. The latter would imply 
that Peter had again lapsed into the carnal views 
expressed in ch. xvi. 22, which were incompatible 
with that kingdom of Messigh which was to be estab. 
lished by suffering, On the contrary, we understand 
the words of Peter as implying that he was even will- 
ing to give up the prospect of that coming glory, 
satisfied if, separated from the world, he could con- 
tinue, with the Lord and His companiong, in spiritual 
communion with Moses and Elijah, At a still later 
period we find him ready for suttering, though in the 
sense of a conflict of suffering by the sword. Hence 
we may trace the following course of deveopment in 
his spiritual history: 1. Anticipation of tue elory of 


There appeared unto them.—The reading Messiah in connection with the ancient national pol- 


* (This bnrsting forth of the inherent clory of Christ ts 
hardly sufficient to account for the brillianey of His gar 
ments, Tsee no oblection o ead te aid an external beavene 
 itaoainsation, which undoubtedly surrounded Moses aud 
Elijah as they desevnded fre heaven.—V. 3.) 
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ity; 2. in opposition to that polity, but as victorious 
over it; 2. relinquishment of the hope of the Messis 
anie kingdom in this world, both in its sufferings end 
its glories; 4. willingness to sutter—but with the 
sword in haud ; 5. after bis denial of the Saviour, sim 
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ple willingness to suffer—in hope; 6. anticipation of | 
‘he glory of the kingdom through stffering and con- 
flict by the sword of the Spirit. “These various stages 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


—, 
tov. Under the Shechinuah which overshadowed the 
Virgin, and separated her from the whole ancient 
world, bringing her into the most immediate divine 


of his experience may be regarded as respectively | presence, Christ was conceived, through the inspire 
typifving the Jewish Church—the Gentile Church | tion of heavenly faith. 


under Constantine the Great—the monastic Church 
—the Popish Church, with its two swords — and 
(5 and 6) the true Church, with its sword of the 
Spirit. 

Three tabernacles.—<Arbors, forest tents, her- 
mitages. 

Ver. 5. Behold—and behold.—A threefold 
progression, commencing in ver. 3. The first  mir- 
acle was Christ transfigured and surrounded by the 
beatitied spirits of the representatives of the Old Cov- 
enant. The second miracle was the bright cloud, 
which constituted the sign from heaven, refused to 
the Jewish authoritics who had asked for it, and now 
granted, unsolicited, to the disciples. The third mir- 
aclec was the revelation of the Father by a voice from 
heaven, 

A luminous cloud.—The expression ve géaAn 
g@wreiv denotes a light-like, luminous cloud, and 
not merely “a brizht cloud or mist lit up by the sun” 
(Paulus), (pwrewds fais). It was of the same kind 

as the cloud at the ascension, or the clouds of hea- 
ren at the advent of the Son of man (Matt. xxiv. 30; 
val rére warnoetat To anueioy TOU viov TOU arOparrou 
éy tq odpaye. Mark xiii, 26: nal tore oWovta Toy 
viv Tov avOpwmrov epyopevov ey vedeAas peta duva- 
pews ToAATS wat Sdéms. Luke xat, 27: cy vepean 
eTR Suvanews Kai SvENs moAARS. Comp. Dan. vii. 13). 
‘dence, this was the sign from heaven, the real Shechi- 
wah (MSD, Talmud, presentia Dei; from 423, 


10 lie down, to rest, to dwell), of which that in Exod. 
ciii, 21; xl, 34, formed the type, and which in turn 
was a symbol ‘of the spiritual glory resting on the 
New Testament Church, separating between the holy 
and the unholy (Isa. iv. 6), and at the same time 
also a type of the splendor of the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. xxi. 23. 

Overshadowed them; avrovs.—According 
w Le Clerc, all present ; according to Wolf, Bengel, 
etc., the disciples ; according to de. Welle and Meyer, 
Jesus, Moses, and Elijah. De Wette appeals in con- 
firmation of bis view to the account given by Luke. 


But to us his narrative conveys the impression that | 


ull present were overshadowed by a dazzling light, 
which, as it were, separated them from the earth 
generally; while Jesus, Moses, and Elijah entered into 
the cloud which hovered over them, floating along 
with it. There seems to have been a mutual'attrac- 
tion—of the cloud downward, and of the glorified 
ficures upward. A prelude this of the ascension. 
Olsbausen explains the expression “ overshadowed,” 
as implving that the light was so overpowering and 
dazzling us to prevent their looking into the cloud. 
“The strongest Eght is = oxoros. ence the latter 
is used in Scripture instead of the former. The Lord 
is said to dwell in gws ampdaitoy, and again in dark- 
ness, 1 Kings viii. 12; Ex. xx. 21.” Mever misses 
the point in remarking that such a cloud would over- 
shadow or place the figures in semi-darkness, ete. 
The effect of the cloud was to overshadow the disci- 
bles, or for the time to separate them, on the one 
Rand, from the immediate bodily vision of Jesus, 
Muses, and Elijah, and of God coning to them; and, 


envy, carnal hopes, or doubts in their minds, 


A voice.—Comp. Luke ii, 14; Matt. ii 17; 
Mark i. 113; Luke iii. 22; John xii. 28. Similarly 
in 2 Pet. i. 17; John i, 33. The solemn attestation 
of the Messiah and Son of God, vouchsafed to the 
Jewish theoeracy by the voice from heaven, heard by 
John the Baptist, and throngh him by the ‘whole na- 
tion, had been rejected by the unbelief of the repre 
sentatives of the synagogue and of the schools 
Hence another direct testimony was now granted, 
this time to the Apostles as the representatives of 
the éxxAncla.—Hear ye Him,—citod axoveres 
in an emphatic sense. The divine attestation of Je 
sus which they had just witnessed, implied the duty 
of perfect obedience, and of complete self-surrender. 
At the same time, this command would also convey 
to the disciples that ideas such as those which Peter 
entertained, about the kingdom of the Messiah and 
about the Church, must be laid aside. 

Ver. 7. And Jesus came and touched them. 
—Comp. Isa. vi. 5-7; Dan. x. 9, 10; Rev. i. 17. 

Ver. 8. Save Jesus only. ’ The moment had 
pow arrived when the Lord required no further testi- 
mony from Moses or Elijah in the presence of His 
disciples. Hitherto the Old Testament had been 
their warrant and evidence for the New. But new 
the New Covenant was not only self-evidenced, but 
serving as confirmation of the Old. The expression 
also indicates that the hour of festive joy, in antici- 
pation of the coming glory, was now past. From 
their fellowship with the spirits of the blessed, they 
were now to descend into the world and into fresh 
conflicts. 

Ver. 9. The vision.—O paua; the outward 
and objective manifestation which they had seen in 
a state of prophetic inspiration, Different views are 
entertained about the reason of this prohibition. 
Meyer suggests that the Lord wished to prevent er- 
roneous expectations of Elijah. We are inclined to 
take a more general view of the matter. For the ob- 
ject aimed at, it sufficed that the principal nueleus 
of the Church, or the confidential disciples of Jesus, 
should be strengthened by this glance of spiritual re- 
alities, while the secrecy with which it was invested 
would tend to preserve the deep and powerful im- 
pression. Besides, the vision could not have been 
related to fhe other disciples without including Judas 
among them. In all likelihood it would have incited 
The 
people were, of course, not prepared to receive such 
communication. Those among them who were fa- 
vorably disposed would again have given way to out- 


bursts of enthusiasm; while the adversaries would 


have either directed their hatred and persecutions to 
the three disciples who had witnessed the glory ot 
Christ, or clse sought to controvert and to shuke their 
blessed conviction of the spiritual realities which 
had opened before them, Not till after the resurrection 
of Christ from Sheol was the world to be taught how 
much better and happier than, im their dread of death, 
they had hitherto imagined, was the state of the pious 
in Sheol (for example, Moses and Elijah), The tact 
that Christ—the same yesterday, to-day, and for evet 


vn the other, trom the profane world. The shadows | —had all along lit up the gloom of Sheol, was only 


of a heavenly night were closing around them. Thus | 


Mary had beer overshadowed by the Swvauis tyio- 


to appear when, at and by His resurrectivn, Sheol ie 
self ceased to exist. 


—— 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the Exegetical and Critical Notes. 

2. The history of the Transfiguration.—Various 
fiews are entertained on this subject: 1. It has been 
regarded as merely a vision. Thus Tertullian (Con- 
tra Marc, iv. 22), Herder, and Gratz. 2. Meyer re- 
garda it as partly a vision, and partly an objective 
reality. The appearance of Moses and Elijah was, in 
his opinion, merely a vision; while the glorious 
change in the outward appearance of Jesus was an 
objective reality. 38. All the ancient dogmatic writers 
characterize it as a purely ontward and visible event. 
To this Meyer objects, that it would imply that the 
resurrection of Moses was past; as if the spirits of 
the blessed were necessarily destitute of all corporei- 
ty or form. To the same effect Grotius remarks: 
Hee corpora videri possunt a Deo in hune usum as- 
serva‘a ; while Thomas Aquinas suggests that Moses 
made use of a body not his own.* 4, A number of 
natural explanations of the event have been hazard- 
ed. Thus it has been represented—(a) as a vision 
in a dream (Gabler, Rauy Kuinoel, even Neander); 
(6) accompanied by a thunder-storm (Gabler); (c) as 
@ mecting between Jesus and two secret, unknown 
adherents (Kuinoel, Venturini, Paulus, Hase) ; (d) 
as an atmospheric phenomenon (Paulus, Ammon). 
&. Ewald regards it as a real occurrence, but with 
mythical embellishments. 6. Schulz, Strauss, and 
others represent it as a pure myth, ou the ground of 
the injunction to keep it a secret, which they regard 
asa fiction. 7. It has been viewed as an allegory, 
or a figurative rapresentation of the spiritual light 
imparted on that occasion to the disciples respecting 
the character and work of Jesus (Weisse). 8. In our 
opinion, it belongs to a higher sphere of existence, 
combining the two elements of outward manifestation 
and spiritual vision (see Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 904; and 
or the general question, ii. 1, p. 41). Even Meyer, 
who represents one part of the narrative as an ob- 
jective reality, and the other as merely a vision, ad- 
mits that although the voice from heaven was a spir- 
itual and inward transaction, yet it seemed an out- 
ward perception to those who were in a state of 
Vision. 

3. The transfiguration of the Lord was a manifes- 
tation of the spiritual world in the midst of earthly 
lite. %Jt was as if the Lord had already entered His 
mansiuns of glory. Viewing it as a stage in the his- 
tory of His personal development, the transficuration 
may be characterized as occupying a place interme- 
diate between the walking on the sea, and the hear- 
ing the voice from heaven in the precincts of the 
temple/John xii. “In certain diseases, a luminous 
appearance of the body has been observed by physi- 
cians as a strange and rare symptom. This may 


® (Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologie, p. 869, snpposes that Mo- 
ges assumed an immaterial vet external visible VY) appearance 
eunformable to his former body.—P. 3.] 

+ (Strauss views the transfizuration as n poetic imitation 
of the event related, Ex. xxiv. bs xxxiv. 29 sq... when Moses 
went up to Mount Sinai into the presence of Jehovah, and 
on returning “his face shone,” that the children of Israe 
were wfraid tocome nigh him. Strauss thinks the only alter- 
pative lies between his mytho-poetic and the old orthodox 
view. See bis new Leben Jesu, s64 po 5l6sqq. But the 
eirenimatantial agreement of the three Evangelists fa their 
account, the detinite chronolozical date of the event, its cane 


serve at least to show the physical possibility of suck 
an emission of light from the body, although it has 
never been noticed as marking the highest state of 
health and vigor.” Both the founder and the restor 
er of the kingdom of God under the Old dispensation, 
who had equally been removed from this world in a 
miraculous manner (Deut. xxxiv.6; 2 Kings ii, 11) 
and Jesus Himself (whose resurrection waz at hand 
were transfigured into the same glorified state. 0. 
von Gerlach: “ At His baptism Jesus had as the Son 
of Man entered that new kingdom of God upon carth 
which He Himself had founded. But at the trans 
firuration He had reached the period of His history, 
when, having fully shown His active obedience, He 
was to display chiefly His passive obedience. This 
may be described as a season of rest in His half-ac 
complished victory.” 

4. The meeting of the Lord with Moses and Elijah 
conveys a threefold lesson. (a) Jt shows the bearing 
of the future upon the present world. The dead are 
waiting the appearance of the Lord. He lit up the 
gloom of hades, brought life to its inmates, and threw 
open its gates. The most exalted of the departed 
spirits here do homage ‘to Him. * (0) & discloscs the 
bearing of the visible upon the invisible world. The 
event here recorded may be regarded as the earnest 
and commencement of Christ’s preaching to the spirits 
in prison. It was succeeded by the movement whicb 
took place among the dead when Christ arose (Matt. 
xxvii. 42), and fully realized when He descended into 
hades to preach the gospel there (Matt. xii.40; Eph, 
iv. 9: 1 Pet. iii 19; iv. 6).* (c) We gather how this 
world and the next meet, 30 to speak, and coalesce in 
the resurrection of Jesus. The difference of time and 
circumstances here gives place to a higher unity. 
The disciples were now taught that the sufferings and 
death of the Messiah did not sever the connection 
between Him and the Old Tcstament,—more especial 
ly, that between Jesus and the lawgiver who con- 
demned blasphemers to death, and even the zealous 
prophet who had called down firé from heaven ; while 
these very sufferings constituted the superiority of 
the Saviour over the representatives of the Old dis 
pensation, ‘“* Again, as at Jordan, did the represent- 
atives of the two covenants meet.” Besides, the gulf 
of space was also bridged over by this event. In the 
person of Christ the barriers which separate between 
this and the other world began to give way. They 
gave place to a higher unity. This transition was 
completed at His resurrection. Hence also this mcet- 
ing may be characterized as an anticipation of the 
final “ reconciling ” of things in heaven and in earth 
(Col. i. 20). 

5. The cloud.—{“Not a dark cloud, like that 
which rested on Sinai.” 0, von Gerlach.)—It served 
not mercly as a figure of the presence of God, but, 
like the pillar of cloud and of fire which intervened 
between Israel and the Egyptians, it had a twofold 
aspect—bringing light to the one party, and conccal- 
ing it from the other. “As the brightness whicb 
overshadowed them may be regarded as a manifesta 
tion of heavenly in the midst of earthly lite, so tha 


| luminous cloud as the outward garb which heavenly 


life prepares for itself from earthly objects, since it 
‘cannot appear in all its inherent glory. Similarly ig 
the light of heaven tempered for our earth by the in 
tervention of clouds,” which reflect that light for us 


pection with what follows, the allusion to it by one of the {| as peed requireth. To us it appears exceedingly sig. 


wht essep in 2 Vet. i 16-18, and the many peculiar traits te 


@hich no parallel is found in the transfyeration of Moses, 
make the mythical view impossible here. Renan, tn his Vie 
de Jésus, (guures tha teansfiguration.—P. 8.) 


niticant, that the cloud which separated the disciples 


* (Compare here ny note on p, 228 sqq.—P_ 8.] 
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from the Lord appeared at the very moment when 
Peter uttered a saying which, as we have seen, was 
Indicative of his peculiar state of mind. Hence the 
command, ‘‘ Hear ye Him,” may be regarded as in a 
special manner addressed to him. 

6. From Luke ix. 33 we gather that Peter ad- 
dressed this proposal to the Lord when he saw Moses 
and Elijah about to part from Him. It was then that 
the cloud overshadowed them, and the voice from 
neaven was heard, It seems as if Peter would have 
outwardly detained those blessed spirits to protract 
the glory of that hour. ‘ He wished to institute a 
sort of hich-church establishment,” or to found a 
monastic order. The communion which he was about 
to inaugurate was to have Christ for its leader, Moses 
for its lawgiver, and Elijah for its zealot,—in short, 
there was to be an outward amalgamation of the Old 
and New Testaments. Hence the attempt to detain 
those who now enjoyed a spiritual existence, and to 
perpetuate their terrestrial appearance in this world. 
Thus spake Simon, not Peter—a type of that Chureh 
which still appeals to his authority. The Evangelists 
add, by way of apology, ‘He wist not what he said’ ” 
(Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 907). He was now ready in one 
sense to renounce the world ; but his surrender was 
merely outward. The proposal forcibly recalls to our 
minds a later scene and utterance: “Lord, not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head.” 

7. The prostration of the disciples at the vision, 
reminds us of the similar experience of the proph- 
ets. At another time, John experienced the same 
awe (Rev. i.), showing the infinite majesty of Christ’s 
appearance, Such also shall be the eftect of the sin 
from heaven on the nations of the earth in the day 
of judgment (Matt. xxiv. 30). 

8. The object of this vision.—Before the disciples 
could with satety descend into the depths of tempta- 
tion connected with the cross of Christ, they were, 80 
tu speak, fastened to heaven by the cords of this vis- 
ion, =“ The Church was to have fellowship with 
epiritual realities, and with the world of spirits, be- 
fore those weak hearts could be cenverted into bold 
and triumphant witnesses to mcet the world, death, 
and hell” (Leben Jesu, ii, 2, 909). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The anticipation of Christ’s final glory. —The 
miraculous transtiguration of the Lord a pledge of 
our miraculous transtiguration by the Lord.—<And 
after siz days; or, the first week of suffering on the 
part of the disciples, previous to the sufferings of the 
Lord Himself: 1. Its beginning: the confession of 
Peter, and the announcement of the Lord’s suffer- 
ings. 2. Its employment: familiarizing their minds 
with thoughts of the cross. 3. Its close: a glo- 
rious Sabbath on the holy mount.—The three inti- 
mate disciples of the Lord an image of His close fol- 
lowers in the Charch: 1. John, as representing the 
{friends of Jesus who rest on His breast; 2. Peter, or 
ti servants of Christ who prepare the extension of 
J,is kingdom; 3. James, or the courageous and per- 


nr a a re 


*(In German: HochXirche, a term often {mproperly 
wsed by Gertuan writers as a noun, and as identical with the 
estublished church of England, when high church, low 
church and broad church are An pee te only to designate 
she different parties or theological schools in the Anglican 
Chureh. or in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States Tt is surprising that the Edinb. translation 
literally renders 2ffgh Church, which, to the best of my 
cnowiledge, is pever used a 4 uuun ip god Engiish.—P. 5.] 
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severing witnesses of His cross: Or, conten:plation, 
preaching, and martyrdom.—We must be willing te 
follow the Lord to the summit of a high mountain, 
if we wish to see His own glorious light shed over 
the deep valley of His bumiliation and sufferinzs.— 
The holy mountains.—Prayer the path to glory (ses 
the Psalms which ascend from supplication to praise). 
—Praver ‘he lirection of the heart toward heaven.— 
How by prayer the heart of the pilgrim may oc itstrip 
his footsteps to the heights of transfiguration —The 
transfiguration of Jesus on the mount at once the 
deepest mystery and the most glorious revelation.— 
The transfiguration ot the Lord an earnest of the 
transtiguration of His sufferings.—The brightness of 
spiritual joy, as reflected by the flame of the sacri- 
fice of a heart which surrenders all unto God.—The 
shining raiment of Christ the garb of believers.— 
The natural body destined to become a spiritual body, 
1 Cor, xv.—The Church of Christ at its first festive 
season appearing as a spiritual communion: 1. A 
communion of the saints of the Old and New Cove 
nant; 2. of the Church below and the Church above; 
3. of the Lord and His disciples; 4. of the Father, 
and of all the blessed spirits who serve the Son.—The 
suffering Saviour in His relationship to Moses and 
Elijah.—The office of the law, and that of the gospel, 
2 Cor. iii, 7.—The three glorified figures, and the 
three non-glorified figures—between them the Father 
—a picture of the Church universal, militant and tn- 
umphant.—Moses a witness of immortality under the 
New Testament.—The history of Peter's spiritual de 
velopment a type of that of the Church.—The good 
intention, and the error of Peter: 1. He was anxious 
to display the agreement between the Old and New 
Covenants; but by an outward amalgamation, not by 
their internal connection. 2. He was ready to re 
nounce the world ; but by an outward institution 
(such as monasticism and anchoretism), not by an in- 
ward act. 3. He wished to perpetuate this season of 
spiritual fellowship ; but by giving it an outward and 
fixed form, not by converting it into a spring of hid- 
den lite—That form of antichristian error which ap- 
peals to the authority of Peter has given rise to the 
erection of three tabernacles (Moses: the Greek 
Church; Elijah: the Roman Chureh; Christ: the 
Evangelical Church).—While Peter was speaking, a 
cloud intervened, which for a while separated the 
diseiples trom their Lord.—The bright overshadow. 
ing cloud, a figure of the gospel as the great revealed 
mystery, 1 Tim. iii, 16.—How the heavenly voice 
ever continues to resound through the Chureh : “ Zhis 
is My beloved Son!” (See 2 Pet. i. 17.}-—How the 
disciples received a fresh prophetic consecration when 
they were overawed by the majesty of God.—The 
awe of the elect under the manitestations of the Lord. 
—How Christ restored His disciples from the awe 
produced by this revelation, in order that they might 
experience its blessedness !—When they raised their 
eyes, they saw no one but Jesus alone—true of reli- 
gious experience generally: 1. It applied to the dis- 
ciples in reference to Moses and Elijah ; 2. tothe Re- 
furmers and their knowledge ;. 3. to believers and the 
ground of their salvation.—During our whole earthly 
pilgrimage we must always again come down from 
the Mount of Retreshment.—In order to rise the 
higher, we must ever be ready te descend lower and 
lower.—We should jealously watch over our Chris 
tian experiences, and not lightly divulge them.— All 
our spiritual comforts are granted to strengthen ug 
for the conflicts which we have to encounter, until 
the last decisive conflict—The transformation on 
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the mount, a symbol of Christ’s eternal glory, John | vision the disciples were to recognize—l. The unity 
«vii. and connection of the Old and New Covenants; % 
Starke :—Nowva Bibl. Tub. : How blessed to en- | that of the kingdom of grace and of glory; 8. of out 
joy close fellowship with Jesus! for then shall we be | perishable earthly, and of the glorified body. — 
allowed to see His glory.—The Lord bestows a pecu- | With what calmness Christ ent«red into a state by 
liar measure of heavenly comfort on those whom Fe} which His disciples, in their weakness and carnality, 
calls to greater than ordinary trials.—Special revela- | were overpowered.—The similarity of the glory of 
tions and communications are special gifts which all | Christ and that of Moses, and their difference (2 Cor 
are not able to bear.—Christ’s glory on the mount a | ili.; Exod. xxxiv. 29). 1. Moses only reflected a 
foretoken of His greater glory in heaven, Rev. i, 12. | higher light; Christ was received into it. 2. The 
—How great will be the brightness of the saints in | ¢lory of Moses was dazzling and terrifying; that of 
glory, when they shall be transformed into the image | Christ, though overpowering, was full of comfort. 3, 
of the glorified body of Christ! 1 Cor. xv. 41.—JMfa- | The glory of Moses gradually vanished; while the 
jus: All the glory of this world is not worthy to be | transtizuration of Christ remained till the cloud con- 
compared with the transcendent glory of eternity.— | cealed Him from view. 
Cunsfen: Satan and his kingdom is darkness; Lusco :—This foretaste of blessedness must have 
Christ and His glory (His kingdom) pure light.—He- | lightened the cross, strengthened the disciples for the 
dinger : The blessed communion of the saints in glory. | coming conflict, and awakened within them a longing 
—The communion of the Church militant and trium- | after full perfection. 
phant.—Zeisins : Thus the doctrine of immortality is Heubner :—The transfiguration of the Lord in its 
established and sure.—The saints of former ages will | practical import: 1. So tar as the Lord Himself wag 
return in greater glory.— Osiandler : Those who have | concerned, it served to strengthen Him on the path 
tasted (even in small measure) of the powers of the , of sorrow and suffering on which He was about to 
world to come, will forget all that is transitory, even | enter. 2. So far as the disciples were concerned, it 
though it have been glorious, Ze?sius : If Peter so | served as an evidence that Jesus was the Son of (rod ; 
soon recognized Moses and Elias, whom he had never | it implied a promise of support under severe trials, 
seen, What must be the mutual recognition of the | and a pledge of the resurrection of the body. 
elect, and what their communion in heaven !—See to Sermons on the transfiguration, by Ephraim Sy- 
it, that you be found in Christ, and (rod will also be | rus, 7heremin.—J. Miller (in Fliedner’s En Herr, 
well pleased in you, Eph. i. 6.—Caunstein: Sinful men | ein Glaube): the three stages in the Christian life: 


cannot approach unto God without a Mediator.— | the transticuration of Jesus, the emotion of the dis- 
Cramer : Christ’s hand is strong to heal; whatever | ciples, the thronging of the people.— Uhle : How we 
He touches becomes vigorous, strong, and sound.— | should act when hearing reports of extraordinary op- 


Osiander : God reveals Himself unto us, not to de- | erations of grace: 1. We are not at once to reject 
stroy, but to save.—Such also will be Christ’s voice | the account; 2. nor to attempt exciting or forcing a 
at the last day, “ Arise, and be not afraid!” John | revival; 3. but in the humble and faithful discharge 
v. 23.—In Christ the law and the prophets are ful- | of our work, to await a gracious manifestation from 
filled : hence Moses and Elias must vanish, and Christ | on high.— Rambach : Heaven on earth: 1. Where it 
alone remain; for tkere is salvation in none other, | may be found: (a) In secret fellowship with God ; 
Acts iv. 12.—Zeisiue : Truths have their destined | (6) in a life of spiritual love and friendship ; (c) in 
time of revelation from God, Dan. xii. 4, 8, 9.—High | the courts and at the altar of the Lord. 2. How it 
revelations should not exalt any one, 2 Cor, xii, 7.— | should be sought: (a) By preserving purity of heart 
Cramer : In the discharge of our ministerial duties | (or by perseverance in the faith); (6) by constant in- 
we should do nothing without a special call, or for | crease of spirituality in our wishes and inclinations 
the purpose of advancing our own reputation and | (or sanctification); (c) by ever keeping before our 
glory. minds and hearts our eternal calling (or watching and 
Braune: The lawgiver (Moses) and the preacher | prayer).—Carstad! in Zury’s Predigt-Buch, 1843 ; 
of repentance (Elijah) give way at last befure the | How Christ is still transfigured in those who follow 
glory of the Son of God.—Jesus alone. Him up to the mountain.—Hagenbach: Seasons of 
Gerlach :*—When entering upon His sufferings, ) transfiguration in the life of Christians. — Gruner : The 
the Lord Jesus was confirmed in His dignity.—In this | spirits of our friends in glory hovering around us 380 
long as we continue worthy of them. [Compare a 
* Gerlach and Lisco adhere to the tradition that Tabor | most eloquent sermon of Dr. Fr. W. Arumunacher 
was the mount of transfiguration, But it would betray 


weakness and want of freedom to insist upon this point in a on the Transfiguration, at the close of his Liga the 
gerzaon siinply en account of the catholic tradition, Tishbite.—P. 8.] 


D. The Church as wholly unknown and hidden, Cu. XVII. 10-18. 
(Mark ix. 11-13.) 


10 And his disciples asked him, saying, Why then say the scribes that Elias [Elijah] 
11 must first come? And Jesus [he]?! answered and said unto them,? Elias [Mljah] truly 
12 shall first? come [cometh], and [shall] restore all things But I say unto vou, That 
Slias [Elijah] is come already,’ and they knew him not, but have done unto him [with 
him, év airg| whatsoever tuey listed [would, 7¥eAnoar]: likewise shall also tne Son sf 
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13 man suffer of [by, tz’] them. Then the disciples understood that he spake unto thess 
of Jolin the Baptist. 


1 Ver. 10.—I4aovs is omitted in Codd. B.. D., L, Z., ete. [also In Cod. Stnalt., and in all the modern < i 
Kee Tregelles and Alford.—P. 3.] ie Steers eos ee 


2 Ver. 1—AuTo‘s, unto them, is omitted in B., C.D. ete.. and by Lachmann and Tischendort. [The literal trans 
lation, therefore, according to the oldest reading, would be: And //ea nawering said,—P. 8.) 


? Ver. 1—Npwtov, frat. is wanting in B. D..and many other witnesses [also in Cod. Sinait.], and looks like a 
Pepetitious insertion from ver. 10 snd Mark ix. 12, [So also Meyer and Alford.) 


4Ver.1—(HAlas uév Epyeta: kai atoxaraacrynoet wavtas Lanse: Eviaa kommt freilich und 
wird Aller ewi-ederherstellon: Fwald: Elia eacar kommt und acird Allew wiederherutellon ; Conant: Eléiah indeed 
oumes and shall restore all things, The present te: se in the first verb fa simply an assertion of the certainty of the come 


lag of Elijah without reference to the past or future. and fnvelves, therefore, no contradiction with #37 RAGED 
in ver. 12. The verb €p x ea Oat, however, like the English fo come, and the German kommen, includes in the nature 
of the case the significance uf the future tense, comp. John iv, 23: €pyevat apa nai vuv éatiw; iv. 21; xiv. 3; xvi. 2, and 
the part. pres, 6 épxomevos, of the Messiah, Matt. iii, 1, and the apocalyptic formula: 6 &y «al 6 Av Kwai } 


épxyduevos. There fs therefore, no necessity whatever tc resort in such cases. after the old fashion, to a supposed 

Hebraisin, an arbitrary enaliage temportaa, which falls with the ee ae that the Hebrew langnage uses promiscue 

the past forthe future and réce cerad, an error which has been amply refuted by Ewald, Avit, Gramiaat., p. 223 see 

Coinp. also Winer’s Grammat., § 40, p. 237: and Alex. Buttinann’s Grammat, des N. T, (Ber:in, 1859), p. 116.—P. §.1 
5 Ver. 12.—[Better: already come, 45 RAV EY.) 


next clause indicates that the Lord enters into this 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. dogma. Hence it is not incompatible with what fol- 
. lows: “ Elijah is already’ come.” 

Ver. 10. Why then ?—Although the particle Ver. 12. But I say unto you.—A more distinct 
ody seems at first sicht to connect this query with | explanation of the disclosure which He had already 
the preceding prohibition of Christ (Mever), it rather | made on an earlier occasion, Matt. xi. 14. Hence we 
refers to the fact that Elijah had departed, and was | conclude that the prophecy of Malachi concerning the 
not accompanying them (Grotius, Michaelis, Fritzsche, | advent of Elijah was fulfilled, in the proper sense, in 
Olshausen, and the author in his “ Leben Jesu”’).* | thy appearance of John the Baptist, who had accom- 
Euth. Zigaben., and others, erroneously interpret the | plished the preparatory awoxatagraots, by his preach- 
clanse: Why did Elijah not come before Thee (not | ing of repentance, by his testimony to Jesus and by 
till now) ’—Equally untenable is the view of Chry- | pointing his disciples to Him, as well as by his mar 
sostom, Theophylact, and Neander, who understand | tyrdom. 

*t as implying the inquiry, whether the appearance They knew him not.—In his peculiar charao 
of Elijah which had just taken place was that to | ter as the forerunner of the Messiah (or in respect of 
which the scribes referred, or whether another was | the fulfilment of the prophecy concerning Elijah). 
still to be expected. Still more erroneous is the glos- | The persons here alluded to were his contemporaries 
sary of Schleiermacher and others, that the disciples | generally, more especially the scribes (ver. 10). Comp. 
remarked that Elijah had not yet appeared. Light- | Matt. xi. 

foot observes (on the passage): It was expected that Done unto him, or better: with him.*—TNouets 
Elijah should come and settle the controversies pend- | 4” 7u, not classical, taken from the Septuagint, Gen, 
ing between the various Jewish schools, bring back | xl. 14; Dan xi. 7; [Luke xxxiii. 39]—Whatever 
the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod, and sanctify the | they would, ica 70¢€Anoayv.—In wilful apostasy 
people by a lustration. from their living connection with the prophets, and 

Ver. 11. Elijah truly shall first come, or lit. | in opposition to the obedience due to him. A pre 
and according to the true reading: Blijah indlead lude this to the similar and decisive rejection of the 
cometh.—Jesus confirmed this doctrine, which was | Messiah Himself. | 
based on Mal. iii. 13; iv. 5. He adds: «al awo- 
Karaagtnae: rave7a, “which is derived (says 
de Wette correctly) and somewhat enlarged from 
Mal. iv. 6, ‘he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their fa- 
thera’ (compare Luke i. 17); and iii. 1, ‘and he shall 
prepare the way before Me’ (Luke iii. 4). Properly 
speaking, the droxardotaqiy wdytm@y (according to 
the Sept. Mal. iv. 6), comp. Acts iii. 21, is specially 
the work of the Messiah, and Elijah could only be 
said to prepare the way for it.” Of course the ex- 
pression must be understood as merely implying such 
@ preparation. Meyer: A restitutio in inteqrum of 
the position and circumstances of the theocracy, 
which was to be effected by the Messiah, and prepar- 
ed and introduced by Elijah.—In the confirmatory 
reply of Christ, the presend &pxetai is used in the 
sense of the future, while the future tense in the 

* (Alford refers ovv to both, the withdrawal of Elijah 
from the eves of the disciples, and the injunction of the 
Lord Tot to tell the vision, © How should this be? If this 


“as not the coming of Elijah, was he yet focome? If it 
was, huw was it eo secred and su aicrt P'—P. 5.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi 
see the preceding notes and Matt. xi. Otto von Ger 
lach remarks: “Jt refers to the ministry of one or 
more messengers of God, in the spirit and power of 
Elijah. In this sense, Elijah had reappeared in John 
and in the same sense will another Elijah precede the 
second coming of the Lord.” But we must maintain: 
1. That the prophecy of Malachi was distinctly ful- 
filled in John the Baptist. 2. That in the same sense 
no other Elijah can come, as the Old Covenant, which 
both represented, is abrogated by the gospel.—still, 
in every age, the Lord has His forerunners of the 
order of Elijah, and especially before His final ap 
pearance. 

2. Un descending from the mountain, the fact of 
Christ’s future sufferings is immediately brought for 
ward again, Gladly would the disciples have take 


a 
(Sen 


© (Lange: an thm gethaa 
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the glorified spirits down with them into the conflict announced, but not properly expected. 2. They cama 
with the unbelief of the world. The question seems but were despised and ill-treated. 8. While actually 
to have haunted thcir minds, Could not Elijah pre-' in the world, their future coming was still expected 
vent the impending conflict and sufferings ? To this | with fanatical anticipations.—Even in this world, a 
mental objection, Christ replied, according to Mark, | distance wide as the poles intervenes between the 
“ How it is written of the Son of Man, that He must | children of God and the servants of the devil.--Tra- 
suffer many things, and be set at nought.” In other | ditionalism persecuting and murdering the living 
words, they were to read the prediction concerning | prophets, and at the same time adorning the graves 
Elijah in the light of those concerning the Son of | of the old prophets whom their fathers had murder 
Man. Then follows the declaration: Elijah is indeed ed (Matt. xxiii, 29).—The glorious day of God is hid 
come; but, so far from preventing the sufferings of | in this mortal life from the children of darkness.— 
the Messiah, he himsclf has fallen in the service and | Elijah had just been among them; yet they still con- 
ministry of God. From this the disciples might infer | tinued to expect and toteach that Elijah would come. 
what Lis future would be. And now, more than ever : All God’s dealings and works are spiritual, and pasa 
before, were they to feel that they were about to wit- | by unknown and unnoticed on account of the carna. 
ness the most solemn and awful conflict, and that a | services which men mistake for the reality —The 
deep abyss of suffering, into which they were imme- , spirit of true religion, and a dead ministry and ser 
diately to descend, intervened between the old and; vices.—John the Baptist the Elijah of his age: 1, 
the new order of things. The affinity of their character ; 2. of their mission ; 
8. All mere traditionalism and ritualism are here | 3. of their success (Elijah prepared the way for the 
denounced as arbitrary will-worship, and a demoni- | Messianic prophecies—John, for Christ Himself).— 
acal service of the flesh and of self: The blessed | The age of Elijah and that of John: 1. The external 
spirits who represented genuine and divine tradition | difference between them (in the one case, unbelief 
—the prophets, restorers and reformers of the king- | and apostasy from the law ; in the other, traditional- 
dom of (sod—received the same treatment at the | ism). 2. Their internal agreement (in the one case, 
hands of these guardians of outward and legal tradi- | worldlincss, apostasy, and hatred of the prophets; 
tionalism, us civilized men do who land on inhospi- | in the other, obduracy against the voice and reproofs 
table shores, inhabited by savages and cannibals, In | of the Spirit)—The sufferings of John a foretaste of 
short, they failed to understand and sce what their | the sufferings of Christ.—Preserve in your hearts the 
own symbols implied, nor did they acknowledge their | blessed mystery of the Mount of Transfiguration, 
living embodiments, because their will was perverted, | and then boldly descend into the terrors of the val- 
and, while feigning the strictest adherence to the let- | ley. 
ter of the law, they in reality served the will of the Starke :-—Majus : We must not take in a literal 
flesh. sense what is intended to be spiritually understood 
in Holy Writ, as this would necessarily give rise to 
errors. — Quesnel: There never was an ave which 
had not its Elijah, zealous and jealous for the honor 
of God; but woe to him who stops his ears !—The 
world knows not the children and the servants of (rod, 
1 John iii, 1.— All witnesses to the truth must suffer 
sorrow, ignominy, and tribulation, Acts xiv. 22.—Je 
sus the best expositor of Scripture. 

Heubner :—All preachers of repentance are fore- 
runners of Christ.—Great men have commonly the 
same fate.—From the fate of Tis forerunner, the 
Lord Jesus might anticipate what awaited Himself. 
—'Aroxabiotavai, t. e., to restore the ancient, divine, 
and original order of things. But the main point is, 
to determine the right date, and what the genuine 
original really is——Thus we are to go back for our 
authority to the time of the Apostles, and not, like the 
Roman Catholics, to the state of things immediately 
before the Reformation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The fresh perplexities of the disciples on descend- 
ing from the Mount of Transfiguration.—After the 
burrier which separates this life from the other has 
fallen, the deep abyss of the cross opens, intervening 
between the old and the new order of things.—How 
the scribes by their false literality perverted even the 
word of (od into traditions, and transformed it into 
dangerous error.—The Scripture has been fulfilled in 
a much wider sense than that elicited by the dead 
learning of the letter only.—How traditionalism fails 
to recognize Elijah, even while studying his descrip- 
tion us given in the word.—Self-rzeking under the 
garb of traditionaiism.—The true Church of the Lord 
hidden and unknown amidst the old and formal com- 
munity of Israel.—The great messengers of God, 
xnown only by report in the world: 1. They were 


E. The Church as working Wonders by the Power of Spiritual Prayer and Fasting. Cu. XVIL 14-21. 
(Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 87-43.) 


14 And when they! were come to the multitude, there came to him a certain*® man, 
15 kneeling down to him, and saying, Lord, have mercy on my son; for he is lunatie 

foeAquialerac}, and sore vexed ARahaed afflicted]: * for ofttimes he falleth into the fire, 
16 and oft into the water. And I brought him to the disciples, and they could not cure 
17 him. Then Jesus answered and said, O faithless and perverse generation, how long 

shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you [bear with von, dvéfopae tpor]? 
18 Bring him hither tome. And Jesus rebuked the devil [him, atro], and he [the de. 


¢ 
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mon, To datuodroy] * departed out of him: and the child was cured from that very ® hour. 


19 Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we vast him out! 


e 
. 


20 And Jesus said unto them, Because of your unbelief [litle faith]-* ‘er verily I say 
unto you, If ve have faith as a vrain of mustard-seed [ naustard ], ve shall sav unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to youder place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 

21 impossible unto [to] you. Howbeit | But, de] this kind gueth not out but [except] by 


prayer and fasting. 


2 Ver, 14.—Codd. B., Z. [and Cod. Sinait.] omit a rT @y, aml sodoes Lachmann. Tischendorfreads cA@er after Cul 


D., Tulyate, al. 
dort reads: «€AQuvtTwy autor. 


(Uhis must refer to a former edition, for in the ecitéo seplima of his large Greck Testament, J859, Tiscbea 
So does Alford.—P. 8S 


2 Ver. 14.—[Certcin is an unnecessary interpolation, which dates fram Tyndale and was retained fn all the jiater Pro 


testant E. V. 


Kut Wiciit aud the N. T. of Rbeitns omit iL—l. 3.]J 


IVer. 15.-Kakws wagyxet Lachmann reads €xee after BL. Z.. [also Cod. Sinai}, which is probably sa 


emendation, since waa x €t seemed tu be supertluous after Kak @ $. 


So Meyer, (Mark bas instead of it Exov xyem 


fea GAaAoy, and hence Lange translates here: hat ein bower Leiden, has a malignant eril.—P. 8.) 
4 Ver. [8.—(The tran-position of déerd/ and the prenouy in some of the Ervlish versions, is an attempt to improve the 
style of the original, which is no part of the translator's work, least of all in the Bible. —P. S.J 


§ Ver. 18,—(From that hour, awd. Tis Spas exeivns. 


Very is an unwarranted additicn, which presents 


the case more strongly than the sacred writer, in his natural simplicity and modesty, intended.--P. 8.) 
a y * o- . abe 
© Ver. 20.—[Laclimann reads with his authorities oA cyowrortiav, dite fuith, This may be an emendation te 


soften the expression, as Mever aud Alford assume: but it has the authority of the Vatican, and of the Sinaitic MS. 


If we 


retain aw:o7ias, with Tischendorf and Alford, it should be rendered wuat (absence) of fuith, instead of urnbelicf, which 


ts too strong.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


“Tn all the three synoptists, the cure of the luna- 
tic follows on the transfiguration—a circumstance 
which may be regarded as one of the evidences of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the narrative, 
and against the mythical hypothesis.” Meyer. 

Vir. 14, Kneeling down to Him.—He saluted 
Hin, doing homage with bended knees: yorumreT wv 
auTtov, 

Ver. 15. Lunatic.—Meyer secms to suppose that 
lunacy and epilepsy, and demoniacal possession ex- 
eluded each other. Our conviction, on the other 
hand, is, that a certain amount of nervous derange- 
ment uniformly accompanied all demoniacal posses- 
sions. Comp. our previous remarks [on ch. iv. 24, 
p. 96, and on ch, viii. 28, cite, pp. 164-166]. The 
sugvestion of Olshausen, that they were partly caused 
by sensual indulgences, appears to us based on a 
confusion of two different states—surrender to the 
power of demons, and to that of sin. 

Ver. 17. Perverse Generation, yevea d:€¢- 
Tpauméevyn.—The expression is not merely intended 
as a general designation, but has a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive meaning. It implies perversion, in the sense 
of being seduced or led astray (Siactpeper Oa). In 
their grief at the announeement of the Lord’s impend- 
ing sufferings, the disciples who had been left be 
hind, had, at least partially, given way to the spirit 
of the world. A shzht analogy may here be traced 
to the return of Moses from the mount, when he 
found the people assembled around the golden calf. 
According to the ancient expositors, these words of 
Jesus were addressed to the person who sought 
relief; according to Calvin, to the scribes ; accord- 
ing to Paulus, Olshausen, and others, to all the peo- 
ple present; according to Bengel, de Wette, and 


‘sight of Jesus. 


an indignant emotion, by which the Saviour first of 
all expelled the spirit of dejection from the circle of 
His disciples. 

Eow long shall I bear with you ?—De Wette 
remarks: “Jesus here blames their want of seif- 
dependence, their continual dependence upon Him, 
since He would so soon have to part from them (2 a o- 
wat), and that they so often put His patience and 
forbearance to the test.” In that case, the first €a@ 5 
xé7e¢ would mean: not long shall I be with yeu: and 
the second : too long, ete. But this view is evide nly 
untenable. Besides, in the parallel passege in Luke, 
the expression €ws wé7e occurs only once. But, on 
the other hand, we must not understand it as imyly- 
ing, I have been and borne too long with vou. In 
our opinion, the consciousness of His approaching 
departure from the cisciples seems to have led the 
Saviour to a twofold application of it to present cir 
cumstances: How soon will you require, in depen- 
dence on My Spirit, to stand and act alone! and 
again: How soon shall vour present state cf weak- 
ness, which calls for infinite forbearance un My part, 
require to give phice to spiritual deci-ien ! 

Bring him hither.—Althoneh this is sJdressed 
to the disciples, it must also have applied to the 
father of the lad. Accorumeg to the narrative in the 
Gospel by Mark (which furnishes a number of de 
tails), the crowd gave way at the appearance of 
Christ. The people ran to mect the Lord,—fore 
most among them, no dcubt, the iather of the ehild, 
and the disciples. ‘The seribes probally followed 
more slowly, the lad being in their company. Wile 
they were bringing him to the Lord, he was scized 
with a fearful paroxysm whenever he came within 
Sce also the varvatives in Mark and 
Luke. 

Ver. 18. And Jesus rebuked him.—In accord. 


ance with His ordinary method of healing demoniaes, 


Meyer, to the disciples. No doubt the Lord referred See above. The details of the cure are turnished by 


primarily to the disciples, though evidently as in con- , Mark and Luke. 

neclion with the persons by whom they were sur-| Ver. 20, Because of your unbelief (better: 
rounded. The rebuke itsclf may be regarded as a. want of faith, 4.6 74y awiar iav|.—tThe reproof 
gentle moral exorcism, addressed to them before the docs not refer to unbelief in regard te the divine power 
Lord proceeded to cure the demoniac. Meyer speaks | of effecting this miracle. In point of tact, they hed 
of the “strong feeling” expressed by Jesus. This ; attempted to cure the child. But Christ here alludes 
should, however, be viewed in its high :r beuring as | to their dejection on account of His unpending suber 


CHAP. XVII. 14-21, 
———_—_— 


ings, which arose from unbelief of the heart. They 
had not yet sufficiently exercised prayer and fasting, 
Which would lead them to full renunciation of the 
world. 

As a grain of mustard.— See ch. xiii. 33.—To 
remove mountains.—Comp. Matt. xxi. 21, where 
the expression is even more strongly worded than 
here. In both cases, it is a figure implying the 
removal of the most formidable obstacles, 1 Cor. 
xii. 2, For legends about the removal of mountains, 
ece Calovius and Starke. Similar miracles were 
ascribed, amongst others, to Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and Hilariona—Among the Jews, an cloyuent teacher 

- was described as one who removed mountains, Stier, 
li, p. 242. . 

Ver. 21. This kind, roiro rd yévos.—Va- 
rious explanations of this expression: 1. It has been 
applied to the demons generally, as constituting a 
“ kind.” Thus Chrysostom, Fritzsche, and others. 2. 
This particular kind of demons, Grotius, de Wette, 
Mever. 3. Sieffert refers it to the awioria of the 
disciples. 4. Theile applies it very strangely to the 
Apostles, in the seuse, this kind of men proceed no 
further than prayer and fasting (!}—The second 
view (of Grotius, etc.) is so far supported by the cir- 
cumstance, that the case of this demoniac was pecu- 
liarly ageravated. He was dumb and deaf; he 
threw himself into the fire and into the water, 
foamed and gnashed, and could only be healed dur- 
ing a fearful paroxysm. After the evil spirit had 
lett Lim, be fell down as if dead; and the Lord was 
obliged to restore him by a second miracle, taking 
hold of him by the hand. Suill it were a mistake to 
regard this demoniacal possession as different from 
others in kind, and not mercly in degree, and hence 
as constituting a peculiar kind, for which specific 
prayer and fasting were required. The Lord rather 
conveyed to His disciples that they had not preserved 
or cultivated the state of mind and heart necessary 
for the occasion, that they were not sufficiently pre- 
pared and collected to cast ont so malignant a demon. 
Tie dumbness and Cea‘aess indivated a melaneholy 


and obsitaacy, from whica, in their dejection about | 


the impending sufferings of Christ, the disciples 
themselves were pot at that moment quite free. 
Besides, we must not forget on all such occasions 
that Judas was still among them. 

Prayer and fasting.—Some commentators 
erroneously apply this statement to the diseased per- 
son, Tuus Chrysostom: the prayer and fasting of 
the sufferer. Paulus: proper diet and abstinence (!) 
Ammon: invigoration of the soul by devotional 
exercises, and depression of the body by suitable 
abstinence. De Weite, Meyer, and others correetly 
refer it to the conditions necessary for such a faith 
as toework miracles. Meyer regards vers, 20 and 21 
as a gradation. But even in ver. 2u the term moun- 
fain is intended to convey the idea of a very great 
ditliculty, such as that before them. Hence ver. 21 
is intended to furnish directions in what particular 
munner they were to prepare for meeting this kind 
of demons. The deinons of such deep melancholy 
could only be overcome by the sacrifice of most 
earnest prayer, and complete renunciation of the 
world. 

From the circumstance (recorded by Mark) that 
during the absence of Jesus the scribes hed mingled 
with the disciples, Neander infers that the transtizur- 
ation must have taken place in Galilee. But there is 
mo reason for assuming that scribes had not also 
yesided in the territory of the Jewish prince Philip. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, The great contrast: Christ’s transfiguratios 
| on the mount, and the scene of misery and unbeliet 
| in the valley below, here brouczht together in imme 
diate contact. In the art of painting, Raphael has 
| solved the dificult problem [in his famous Lransfig- 

uraiion, the last creation of his genius, representing 
Christ with Moses and Elijah in heavenly glory above, 
gazed at by the three favorite disciples at their fect, 
and the frightful scene of the linatic below.—P., 8§.]. 
2. The disciples at the foot of the mountain were 
to be strengthened for the impending conflict in a 
manner quite different from that by which the three 
more intimate disciples of Jesus were prepared for 
it. They were to be taught and trained to stand 
alone. Still, despite their number, they were thrown 
into peculizr ditliculties, At that particular season 
they were asked to cure a peculiarly severe case of 
demoniacal possession; they were surrounded by 
| hostile seribes, ready to draw the worst inferences 
from their inability to afford relief, and to dispute 
with them; while the crowd of spectators were in 
danger of giving way to frivolity and derision. Hence, 
alsy, the multitude were greatly agitated when Christ 
appeared. The heavenly leader had to repair a se- 
vere defeat of His adherents. He accomplished it 
instantaneously and victoriously ; thus at the same 
time both humbling their unbelief, and evoking and 
strengthening their faith, The three more intimate 
disciples of Jesus had been strengthened by the ex- 
perience of communion with the blessed spirits of 
heaven. The rest were now strengthened along with 
them by witnessing the power of their Lord, which 
proved victorious over the worst demons of hell. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIVAL, 


How closely the Church of Christ borders on the 
precincts both of heaven and of hell !—Christ the King 
and Lord of all blessed spirits, and the conqueror of the 
lost.—In the Church of Christ it appears how both 
heaven and hell exert their influence upon earth.— 
The deseent of the Lord and of His disciples into the 
vallev: 1. Iustrated by the descent of travellers 
from bright mountain heights to dark gorges of val- 
levs; 2. a lively image of the conflicting experiences 
realized by those who now descended from the moun- 
tain; 3. a foretoken of the descent of Christ into 
the kingdom of the dead.—The cure of the lunatie 
child itself a great victory, and accompanied by twa 
other miracles. 1. This miracle was rendered more 
dithcult—(a) by the character of the sufferer ; (5) by 
the failure of the atteinpt made by the disciples; (e) 
by the malicious questions of the scribes; (d) by the 
preseno of a perplexed multitude; (e) by the cir- 
cumstame that the faith of the father of the child 
was shaken, although immediately restored, 2. The 
introductory miracle ; the removal of the wrong state 
of feeling in the persons assembled, and of the inward 
dejection of the disciples. 3, The supplementary 
miracle: the rescuing of the child trom the deadly 
stupor which proved all but fatal—Although the 
Church of Christ may appear weak in many of its 
members, it always retains possession of mira¢uloug 
| power in its Lord.—How the disciples of Jesus ought 


a NY 
ee 


| to recover themselves from their unbelicf, when they 


observe the loss of their power.—The error of the 
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disciples on the mount, and the error of those in the Starke:—J. Hall: Felt need makes a man af 
vallev. The former wished to surrender themselves | once humble and eloquent.—Great is the misery of 
to the vision of heavenly objects, or to a merely con- | one bodily possessed ; but infinitely greater that of 
templative life ; the others ventured without sufficient ' one spiritually possessed.—Canstetn : Satan makes 
faith upon the most trying conflict with the world | use of natural causes (such as lunacy) for his designs 
and hell (attempting the cure, disputing with the '—There are, no doubt, even at the present day, many 
scribes, and risking their reputation before the peo- incurable diseases which are ascribed to natural 
ple).—"“ If ve have faith as a grain of mustard,” | causes (alone), and which yet may be (jointly) the 
etc.-—In what order must our faith remove moun- | effects of the invisible evil spirit.— Quesnel : God of- 
tuios® 1. First of all, the unbelief out of our own | ten allows His scrvants not to succeed in the cure of 
beart; 2. then unbelicf in those who are disposed ; souls, partly as a judement on these souls, and part- 
to believe; 3. after that, the unbelief of the world. | ly to humble and arouse His servants.—The indi.na- 
The disciples miscarried in their work, because | tion of Christ.—Cramer : His reproofs and chastise 
they reversed the right order.—We are to remove, ments, Ps. cxli. 5.—Oseander : If Jesus bears with 
first of all, the mountain which stands nearest in our | our great weaknesses, should we not bear with those 
path.—In this instance, the Jewish authoritics had | of our brethren? 1 Pet. ili, 8.—Cranver : Teachable 
placed themselves in the way of the disciples as a' scholars should be willing to acknowledge their dul- 
mountain which they could not remove.—Fatth can | ness, and should often ask questions,—Zeisius : Un- 
only achieve what it nas recognized and felt as the | belief stands in the way of the power and manifesta- 
will and call of Gad. But this it will certainly ac- | tions of the Lord, while faith at all times works mir 
complish in the strength of the Lord.—Faith makes | acles and removes mountains, if not materially, yet 
no experunents ; what it undertakes is already decid- | spiritually. —Hedinger : Behold how we must yrap- 
ed and done in the counsel and power of God.— | ple with the powers of darkness. 

“ This kind gocth not out,” ete.—Prayer and fasting Heubner :—The father of the lunatic, a consola- 
are the fundamental conditions of the vietory of faith | tory example for poor parents who have children 
over the kingdom of darkness: 1. Prayer as faith, | similarly atticted. — They should seek help from 
taking hold on the Lord and deriving strength from Christ Himselfi—The patience of Christ toward His 
Him. 2. Fasting as faith in its practical renuncia- ; disciples.—Let ministers ask themselves why they 
tion of the world.—We can only overcome the spirit | have so little success in their work.—We cannot ex- 
of melancholy in the world by a cheertul renunciation | pect to drive out the evil spirit, if our state of mind 
of the world, ; be in harmony with that which he produces, 


F. The Church in its human weakness, Cu. XVII. 22, 23. 
(Mark ix. 830-32; Luke ix. 43-45.) 


22 And, while they [again] abode’ in Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The Son of man 
shall be betrayed [is about to be given up, wéAAe wapadidocGar] into the hands of men; 
23 And they shall kill him [will put him to death], and the third day he shall be raised 


[rise] again.* And they were exceeding sorry, 


1 Ver. 22,—Lachmann reads: guaTpegdou évwy [to turn about with, to gather together}, with Cod. Vaticanus L 
{and Cod. Sinalticus). for a&vacTpepopevwy [to return, to more about, to sojourn}; Meyer regards it as a gloss to 
prevent avactpepoperwy from being understood of return into Galilee; hence in the interest of the tradition of Tabor as 
the locality of the transfiguration. (So also Alfurd.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver, 23.—Lachmann, following Cod. B., etc. reads: Gvaorhoetrat for dvyepO@noetar. [But even if we 


read with Tischendorf and Alford: @yep@noeTrar, it should be translated: Ae shitll rise, as in ch. viil. 15, 26: ix. 63 
xvi. 21; xvii. 7; xxv. 7, etc. In the N. T., 2nd with later Greek writers, cera media in the reflective or intransitive 
sense, prefer the passive form of the aorist to the middle form. Comp. Alex. Buttmann: Grammatik des neu-lestament- 


Michen Sprachidioma, p. 45, 49, and 165; also Robinson: Lezic., sub é€yelpw, middle intransitive, to awake, to erise- - 
P. S.] 


the Gospel of Mark seems to intimate, which has 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL been understood by some as referring to bye-roads 
(Grotius). It was on this occasion that His brethren 
Ver. 22. The expression dvacrpegdopueévwy | asked Him to attend the feast at Jerusaleom—that He 
Indicates that they had returned into Galilee. But | declined to go up with the company of pilgrims— 
as the former circumstances had not changed, the} that He privately went afterward, and unexpectedly 
object of this visit must have been to prepare for the {| made His appearance at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. Then followed the events connec.ed with it, and His 
The Lord was now ready, and His disciples were | last visit to Capernaum, ver. 24. 
forewarned. Hence He returned to Galilee in order Jesus said unto them.—Not a mere repetition 
to commence the journey which was to bring Him to | of what He had formerly intinrated to the disciples; 
Golgotha. In all probability He did not pass over | for the term tapadidoc6ax conveyed an addi- 
*he sea, but went privately through Upper Galilee to | tional clement of information,—viz., that He was to 
His own country, as the expression wapewopevovry in | be given up and surrendered,—an intimation which 


CHAP. XVII. 24-27. 
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was afterward more fully explained. Jesus passed | the Lord had to pass by mountain tracks and bye 
privately through Galilee (Mark ix. 30). On this se- | roads through His native land, in order to prepare 


cret journey He prepared His disciples, in the wider 
eense of the term, for the issue before Him. An an- 
ulozous expression, only more comprehensive, occurs 
in Matt. xx. 19. 

Ver. 23. And they were exceeding sorry. 
—For further details, see the accounts in Mark and 
Luke. This communication, in its eiYects on the dis- 
ciples, is not incompatible with the fact that Jesus 
had go clearly intimated His resurrection. Irrespec- 
tive of its bearing upon them in their individual ca- 
pacity, the announcement of Christ’s crucifixion im- 
plied what would affect their views about the future 
of the world. The death of Jesus on the cros3 in- 
volved the destruction of their whole scheme—of 
their hopes of a Messianic temporal kingdom, and of 
their expectation of a state of immediate glory io this 
life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


His friends tor His impending sufferings. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The journey of Jesus through Galilee, now and 
formerly.—How everything wears a different aspect 
as the end draws nigh !—The secret journey of Je 
sus through His native land, a comfort to persecuted 
believers at all times.—How faithfully and ealmly 
the Lord foretold His end to His disciples !—The 
Church of Jesus in its first human sorrow about the 
divine sufferings of Jesus: 1. The nature of thia 
grief, in distinction from the peculiar sorrow about 
Christ’s death ; it was exalted, though not yet sacred. 
2. Its form and expression. Contrast between the 
narrative in the gospel, and the festivals to commem. 
orate the event, introduced by the medieval Church, 
3. Its ground: acquiescence in Christ’s sufferings, 
implying the surrender of all worldly views, hopes, 
and expectations.—Difference between human and 


1. The young and newly-formed band of mem- | divine sorrow in connection with the cross —Heaven- 
bers of Christ's Church now began to anticipate the | ly wisdom and strength of the Lord Jesus.—The 


immeasurable consequences of His course of suffer- 
ing. Thus the transition from the Jewish to the 
Christian view of the relation between the first and 
second eon was preparing. A change such as this 
would necessarily be accompanied by manifold doubts, 
struggles, and conflicts. 

2. It may be regarded as an evidence of the work 
of Christ in the hearts of His disciples, that they en- 
dured this conflict ; nor can we wonder that, notwith- 
Atanding all thia preparation, they felt deeply per- 
plexed during the solemn and awful interval between 
the last supper and the resurrection. 

8. Thus it seems as if, like a timorous fugitive, 


| 
| 


Lion of the tribe of Judah did not hesitate to assume 
the appearance of a fugitive—Like a chased roe 
upon the mountains, and yet Himself, 1. the Lainb, 2. 
the Lion. , 

Starke :—Canstein ; When the time of our de 
parture draws nigh, we should prepare our friends 
for it.—Osiander : How salutary is the remembrance 
of the cross ! 

Gossner :—Christ could not find attentive hear 
ers, when preaching on the subject of His approache 
ing death, 

Heubner :—In mercy, God often grants us fore 
tokens of heavy trials to come, 


GQ. The Church as free, and yet voluntarily subject, and paying Tribute to the ancient Temple at the tune of 
its approaching end. Cu. XVII. 24-27. 


And when they were come to Capernaum,’ they that received [the receivers of the; 


25 


26 
27 


tribute money [7a di3paxpu, 4. é, two drachmas, or halfa shekel | 2? came to Peter, and said, 
Doth not your Master pay tribute [ra didpayya}]? He saith, Yes. And when he was 
{had] come into the house, Jesus prevented him [anticipated him], saving, What 
thinkest thou, Simon? *of whom do the kings of the earth take custom [customs, 7éAq] 
or tribute? of their own children [of their sons, do tov viov abrar|,* or of strangers 
[the other folks, tay dAXorpiov, 4. ¢, those not of their household] ’?* Peter [he]® saith 
unto lim, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then are the children [the sons, of viod | 
free. Notwithstanding [But], lest we should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast 
a hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money [a stater, eraripa, é. ¢, four drachinas, or ove shekel |; 
that take, and give unto tiem for me and thee. 


2 Ver. 24.--Different readings, but of no bearing on the sense. 
3 Ver. 24.—[ Tribute-money and tribute js a generalizing explanatory rendering of 7 a S(Spayua, lit.: the donhle 


drachma, or whut is its equivalent in Hebrew, he halpeshekel, 
Baldy 

money; the Rhelus Versions the didrachines; Canpbell: the didrachma ; 

Luther: Zéinagroschen; de Wette, van Ess, Alliolis dée Dope 


Tyndale, the Geneva, and the Bishops’ Bible translate: 


end the revised N. T. of the A. BL UL: the Aalfestekel, 


The definite article means: the obligatory, customary, 
Cranmer. and King Jamess Revisers: tridatee 
Arehbishop Newcombe, Norton, Conant, 


peldrachme; Ewald: Zinsgulden (with the note: jihrliche Tempelstener), Lange : Doppeldrachma, and in paren thee 
tis. Tempelsteuer. In the English Bible the term double druckma, or hul/-vhckel, might be retsined with a wargii wi 


818 THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
note: the annnal tribute to the temple, or the temple-tur, As our Anthorized Version now stands, the reiation between 
the valine of the annual temple-offering (2 drachmas or half a shekel) and the piece of muney miraculously supplied, ver @ 
(4 drachmas or a éhekel), is lost to the English reader. —P. 8.]J 

3 Ver. 25.—[TpoepOacev autor, from rpod0ava, to prerent, to forestall, which occurs only here in the N 
T.; but the verb simplex @9avety occurs seven times, The English Version (since Cranmer), here as also in 1 Thess. 
iv. 15 (we saall not prevent, wy POatwuer, them who are asleep). and several times in the O. T., uses the word pre 
fentin the old English sense = prievenire, to come or yo before, ta Reads (so also in the Common Prayer Book : ** Pree 
eenfus, O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most gracious favor”); but now it has just the opposite meaninis to hinder, 74 
obstruct, On the contrary the old Engl sh verb to deé which is used in the E. V. of 2 Thess. il. 7 for maTreyecy 


to hold hack, to détain, to hinder, to prerent, and in Rom. {. 18 for «mwa veiy (aur let, ¢. &, prevented, hitherto), is now 
only used tn the sense te permit, to leave (daassen): or also fo lease, In such cases, which, however, are very rare, the com 

Den reader of the Bible is apt to be uisled and should be guarded by marginal notes, Campbell reuders atin pissate 

Beture he apuke, Jeans said to him; Norton: before he had spoken af it, Jesus said to him: Vudale. the Genevan Bible 
Wakefield, Conant: better: Jeats apake first, saving, Butour dniicipated Aim is more literal and correspunds with ihe 
osual Gerinan Version : kam thin zuvor, cte—P. 3.) 


4 Ver. 25.—[Sone is more expressive here, especially in view of the bearing of the analogy on the Souslip of Christ 
(see my footnote on ver, 26), than children, or Atnder as Luther bas it. Ewald and Lange, also, translate: Nitine. The 
pos-essive oten of the EB, Ve is hiurdly necessary (although Lange. too, inserts fn smaller type efgemem snd might convey 
the false idea that the contrast was between the children of the kings and the cAéldren of others, while tbe contrast is bee 


tween the princes acd subjects, or the rulers and the ruled.—P. 3.] 
§ Ver. 26.—[Strangers, like the alieni of the Vulgate and the Fremde of Luther's and Ewald's versions, is almost too 
strong a term for @AAoT pio, which in this connection means simply those who are not viol tay BuaiAewy, who do not 


belong to the royal household. 
Weatte and Lange: andere Leute. 


Hammond (one of the best of the older English commentators) renders: eter yolks; de 
I would prefer suljects if it were not too tree.—P. 3.) 


* Ver. 20.—Neérypos is omitted in B., D.,ete. (Also in Cod. Sinaiticus and in all the modern critical editions —P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


' Circumstances connected with this event.—Jesus 
had returned from the Feast of Tabernacles at Jeru- 
salem. He had explained the symbolical import of 
the tempie service, and shown how it was fulfilled 
in lis own life. The drawing of water (John vii. 
87); the lighting up of the temple (ch. viii.); the 
temple as His Father's residence, where Ie appeared 
as the King’s Son; the fountain of Siloah (ch. ix.); 
the thcocracy itself (ch. x.}—all pointed to Him. 
Inimediately afterward, the Jews had brought, before 
the eeclesiastical tribunal, the man born blind, whom 
Jesus had restored, and tinally excommunicated him 
(ix. 34); which implied that Jesus Himself had been 
excorumunicated previous to this event, probably ever 
Bince the cure of the lame man at the pool of Bethes- 
da(ch. v.). The Lord now waited in retirement at 
Capernaum for the next festive season. So far as 
we know, Ile performed no further miracles in Gali- 
Jee. The cure of the man atilieted with dropsy, which 
occurred at the end of this period, took place under 
very peculiar circuinstances (Luke xiv. 1-24), From 
the retirement of the Lord, His enemies might almost 
have inferred that He now intended to settle down 
in Galilee, to give up His work, aud to submit in si- 
lence to the institutions of the land. 

Ver. 24. fhe receivers or collectors of the 
didrachmas, or the double drachma.—The tie- 
mand of the temple-tax trom Jesus, although prima- 
rily addressed to Peter, forms a contrast to the rela- 
tion in which Jesus had placed Himeclf toward the 
temple when in Jerusalem, The Lord, who was the 
living and real Temple, was to pay tribute to the 
types and shadows of this reality, or to the lezal | 
pvinbols of the temple. According to Exod. xxx. 133 
2 Chron, xxiv. 6, Joseph. Antig. 18,0 (see Wetstein, 
Michaclis, and Ewald, Adferthiimer, 820), every mule 
from twenty years old was obliged to pay half a 
ehekel yearly for the temple service. This half shek- 
el was equal to two Attic diachmas (one shekel = 
four Attic darachmas, Joseph, Anlig. iii, 8, 2). Ae- 
cording tothe LUXXN. (Gen. xxiii 155 Josh, vil. 21), 
the Alexandrian drachma was equal to half ashekel, 
The whole shekel amounted to about 28. 6d. sterling, 
or about 6V cents in American money.* After the 


* (Dr. Lange estimates the value of the «A-Ke/ at 21 gute 
Groschken of more (ulierward, Vole on ver. 27, at 23 to Zt 


destruction of Jerusalem, this tax went to the Roman 
capitol, It was due in the month Adar (March). 
Hence it may be inferred that Jesus was in arreara, 
The supposition of Wieseler (Chronol. Synopse, p. 
264), that the demand for the temple tribute was only 
made about the time when it was actually due, and 
that it must hence have been a Roman tax, is erro 
neous. Local payments might be delayed by absence, 
(The same remark may also apply in retercnee to 
the objection, that the presentation of the infant Je 
sus must necessarily have taken place before the 
flight into Exypt.) The use of the solemn term 7a 
"Sidpayua indicates that it was a religious, not a secu. 
lar tax; the plural number implying, as Meyer ob- 
serves, that it was annually and regularly levied, not 
that on this occasion it was asked both tor the Lord 
and His disciples. Besides, the supposition of a Ro- 
man impost would be entirely incompatible with the 
reasoning of the Saviour, Of course, ideas derived 
from the theocracy could not have been applicd to 
the Roman government. This act of the viticials of 
the temple may be regarded as an indication of the 
fecling of the priests. The servants bean to act 
rudely toward Jesus, who had become an offence to 
their superiors. Still, there is a certain amount of 
good-natured simplicity about their conduet, and it 
almost seems as if they fancied that Jesus was about 
quicily to settle down in Capernaum. 

Doth not your Ivifaster pay the double 
drachma ?—Manitestiy presuppesing the expecta 
tion that He wouil pay —not, as some have suppes 
ed, a doubt, that, since priests and Levites were tree, 
He might wish to claim a sindlar exemption. 

Ver. 26. Jesus anticipated him.—tThis antici- 


Groschen or about a Prussian dolar), But its value is dif 
ferently estimated trom va 87. to over 8« sterling. or from 
SU to cents. Before the Babvientian exile the shekel wag 
only acertiin weight of silver since the time of the Macese 
bees (ho Maee. xv. 6) a coined money: but as these coc 
grew scarce, it beexme customary to estimate the temple 
doves (a half shekel) as two drachonas. Tt must not be cons 
founded with the gold coin, more geeurately called shiekel, 
Which was equal nut to four, but to twenty Attia drachiias, 


See the Dictionaries, avy ITE | TinAus Seded. also ated 
rey ’ 


S5idpaxyma and agyvproy, especially Wiser, sud 
Shel (Bell Revworterbuch, vol. ti. Ade saq yy We Sain 
auh Moncey (Dectionary of the Biile Noll iv. Ad sys and 
Dr M. aA. Livy: Crenchicule der PACER Mitnac ss, Bris 
Iau, Tsee (whieh fs mentioned as an fa ee work in 
Sinith’s Jet, sub Shekel, vol. lil, p. deat) but which 1 Lave 
hot seen uryselt).—P. >.> 


CHAP. XVII. 24-27, 


pation implies a miracnious knowledge of Peter's 
assent. TeAdn, veetigiia, duties on merchandize, 
customs; Kiivaos, capitation or land-tuz, [Peter's | 
affirmative answer to ‘the tax-catherer3s was rather 
hasty, and lost sight fora while of the royal disnity 
end prerowative e ot his Master, who was a Son in His 
own heuse, the teniple, and not &@ servant in anoth- 
er’s, and who coul.l claim the offerings in the name 
of iiis Father.—P. 8.] 

Or cof strangers.—Not of the princes, but of 
their subjects. 

Ver, 26. Then are the Sons free.—A conclu- 
sion a minort ad majus. The earthly royal preroza- 
tive serves as a figure of theocratic right. Grd is 
King of the tem; sde-city § hence His Son is free trom 
any “ecclesiastical urilute.*—De Wette rezards the 
passace as involving some dificulties, since Jesus had 
disowned every outward and earthly claim in His 
character as “essiah, and had become subject to the 
law.f Acvordinely, this critic suggests that Jesus 
hal only intended to reprove the rashness of Peter's 
promise, and to suggest the thought to him (as he 
was still entangied with Jewish lezalism), that, in 
point of law, the demand made upon Him was not 
valid. On the other hand, Olshausen maintains that 
Jesus asserted His exaltation over the templeritual 
(as in ch. xii. 8: The Son of Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath—One greater than the temple). Meyer re- 
minds us, that although as Messiah Jesus was above 
the law, yet in His infinite condescension He submit- 
ted to its demands, This explanation is so far more 
siiisfactory, But commentators seem to forget that 
the breach between the ancient theocracy and the 
éxxAnma had already begun in Judea and Galilee, 
and that Jesus had entered on His path of sufferings. 
It was ineonsistent to reject, and virtually (though 
perhaps not formally) to excommunicate Jesus, and 
yet at the same time to demand from Him the temple 
ee And in this sense the Apostles themselves 

ere inchided among the vioi (in the plural), They 
were to share in the suffer ing and in the excommuni- 
cation of their Master. Paulus and Olshausen apply 
the expression to Peter in connection with Jesus; 
Meverreyards it asa locus communis reterring to Jesus 


* {In Latin the tntimate relation between sonship and 
freedlom might be thus rendered: Lihert aunt libert. The 
pliral vio ts necessitated by the figure of the “kings of 
the earth,” and does not interfere with Christ's unique position 
as the only bezotten of the Father, but rather establishes it 
by wavy of analozy, since there is but one King In heaven. 
Gromies: 9 Bardi numero utitur, non quod ad alior 
cane ertond rt libertatem, sed quod cvomparaiio id erige- 
hat, eaonte non Qh unis selahamnium requin more ac 
constetudine” TRosen: “Tt is just as natural, when we 
come to the heavenly order of things whieh is there shadow. 
ed forth, to restrain it te the singular, to the one Son: sinee 
te the King of heaven, whois set ayeainst the kines of the 
earth. there is but one, the only begotten of the Father” 
Ouserve also in ver, 27 He gays not: for ws, putting Him- 
seifona par with Peter, but: sor Me and thee; comp, John 
xx. dv: ante Wy Father and your Father” and lis uni- 
form address to God: May (not: Our) Father,” all of whieh 
implies His unique re ‘lation to the Father.—P, $ 

't ITH s objection of de Wette rests ona file ‘assumption 
and is iseonsietent with bis owe admission, in his note on 
ver Jb tuat the tentple-tix was a theoeratic or reli cious, not 
acivil, tax. a tribute to God, not to Cassar, Many commen. 
ttors—O fzen, Augustine, Jerome, Maidonatus, Corn a vn | 
pois, Wolt ewen Wioseler (Chrono! Simopse, p. 200) and 
Others —have overlooked and deaicd this thet andl md-sed 
the Woe tn anitcof the mirsele by the flse assumption 
that this money weaaeivil tribute to the Roman emperor, 
fike the penny poentioned ona later ocension. Math NNii 19. 
Toe word dedi te inthe BL Vo rather favers this error, 
etnperor Vespausian ecnverted) the temple-tax ino an ime 
peri: al tribute, bat this was after the destruction of Jerusalem 
wd the temple. as Josephus expressly states, De Bedlo Jud, 
vil 6 O—P. 5 | 
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alone, since, in the argument as used in the text, it 
could only designate the Lord Himself. But, accord. 
ing to the Apostle Paul, believers have fellowship 
with Christ in virtue of their viedeoia, and in Him 
are free from the law. “ The Roman Catholic Church 
employs this passage to prove the freedom of the 
clerzy from taxation, at lcast in reference to ecclesi- 
astical charges”? (Meyer). In our opinion, it would 
be more appropriate to deduce from it the freedom 
of the living Church from the burdens of the law. 
[The inference of the Roman Catholica would prove 
too much, viz., the freedom of all the children of 
God from taxation.—P. 8. 

Ver. 27. But lest we should offend them.— 
Mever refers the latter expression to the tax-zatiher- 
ers: Lest we should lerd them to suppose that we 
despise the temple. As, in dealing with the Phari 
sees (ch. xv.), Christ did not avoid giving them of- 
tence, we are led to infer that in the present instance 
it would have been an offence to “ these litde ones.” 
Besides the tax-gatherers, many other persons in Ca- 
pernaum, who could not clearly apprehend. the spir- 
itual bearing of Christ’s conduct, might readily have 
taken offence, under the impres-ion tbat He placed 
Himsclf in opposition to the temple. 

A piece of money, lit.: a stater.—A coin = 
4 drachmas, or about a Pruseian dollar [or rather less, 
about 60 cents]. 

Various views are entertained in reference to this 
miracle, 1, De Wette contents himself with calling 
attention to the difficulties connected with the ortho- 
dox view of the narrative (the miracle was unneces- 
sary; it was unworthy of Jesus, since He had on no 
other occasion performed a miracle for His own 
bohoof ; it was impossible, since a fish could not have 

eavried a stater in its mouth, and yet bite at the 
hook, as Strauss misstated the case). 2. Paulus and 
Amimon have attempted to represent it as a natura 
event. Thus Paulus paraphrases the language of 
Jesus: When thou openest the mouth of this fish to 
detach the hook, it will be found worth a stuter. [A 
wonderful price for a fish eaught with a hook!) Or, 
If there on the spot (ator) you open the mouth to 
offer the fish, ete. 8. Strauss characterizes it as a 
myth, derived from Iegends connected with the lake 
of Galilee.* Similarly, Hase represents it as figuras 
tive language, referring to the srecess accompanying 
the exercise of tneir calling, whieh tradition had after. 
ward transformed into a miraculous event. 5. Ewald 
makes the curious comment, that we do not read of 
Peter having actually caught such a fish, but that the 
saying was one which might be readiiv employed, as 
pieces of money had sometimes been found in fishes, 
6. It has heon regarded as a miracle, in the prover 
sense of the term. (a) As a miracle of porrer, di- 
rectly performed. The fish was made to fetch the 
coin from the deep, and then to come up to the hook, 
So Beneel.¢ Or, (6) As a miracle of Anciwledge on 


* (Strauss profanely enlls it “den mdhrehenhaften Aus 
j fake rider Seeutuck tof a and in his new Lere of Tossa 
1-04) p. 340 he eniteavers te ridiemle Dr Ebrard: for suppose 
ing. very unneeessnrily. that the Ge spit the piece of money 


fron the stomach into the throat the moment Perer onene “al 


(Mirela does net lie 
The | 


| 


| 


its mouth, Tro this case toere is ne ussivnable aceaston, oF 
Ol PT ostament precedent, or possible sievileaney of & ing Ue 
ical fetien.— Po >.) 

[seralse Treseu (Note an the Mioracley pooen)y: “The 
in the qrere etn che ige on the 
Lore partas fo hoary it shoeld be with the fish wich eama 
up: bat dle ifimeselfi by the masterions poteney of THis will 
which ran throveh all vature, drew the particular fish to 
| that spotat thatqooment, and ordained that it should swale 
low the byok. We misty compare dona i lis ‘Lhe Lard 
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the part of Jesus. So Grotius and Meyer. <Adopt- 
ing the latter explanation, we would call attention to 
the fact, that in perturming this miracle the Lord was 
equally ‘careful to maintain His rights as King of 
Zion, and to avoid giving offence. Hence the tribute, 
for which Peter himself was naturally liable, was to 
be procured through the personal exertions of that 
Apostle. But, as in this case he acted as the repre- 
sentative ot the Lord, the money was miraculously 
provided, All the requirements of the case seem to 
us sulliciently met by the faucet, that Jesus predicted 
that the first draught of Peter would yield the sum 
necded. Hence the words, “ When thou hest opened 
his mouth,” might almost be regarded as a metaphor 
for “ when thou takest off the hook ”—in which case 
it would imply simply a prediction that Peter would 
catch a very large and valuable fish. But the state- 
ment, that he would Jind a picee of money, conveys 
to our minds that the Apostle was to discover the 
stater in the inside of the fish. The main point of 
the narrative, however, lies in this, that the stater 
was to be miraculously provided. By his rashness 
Peter had apparently placed the Lord in the difh- 
culty of either giving offence, or else of virtually de- 
claring Himself “subject to tribute, Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Lord looked and descried the stater 
in the lake : ; and the miraculous provision thus pro- 
cured mizht serve both tor Himself and tor Peter 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, We have here a remarkable instance of the 
vast difference between giving offence to the “ little 
ones” und to the Pharisees. Similarly, we learn 
from the narrative that Christian wisdom must be 
able to discover a way out of every seeming conflict 
of duties, since such conflicts can only be apparent, 
not real. 

2. It were a great mistake to suppose, that be- 
cause Matthew does not record that Veter actually 
caught the fish, found and paid the stater, all this did 
not really take place. But, on the other hand, we 
infer from this omission, that the great object of the 
Evangelist was to record the spiritual import, rather 
than the outward circumstances, of this event. It 
was intended to set before the Apostles the principle 
which should regulate the future relations between 
the free Church of the gospel and the ancient legal 
community at the time of the cessution of its services 
and ritual, The point here lics in the contrast be 
tween the sons of the King, or of the true theocracy, 
and mere subjects, who in the text are very sicnifi- 
tantly called adAAorpiot, sfrangers. Christ and His 
seople are the children of the kingdom; the Jewish 
ecalists its subjects, or rather its bondsmen, (Comp. 
Jobln viii, 85: The servant abideth not for ever in the 
house, or in the temple; but the Son abideth there 
for ever.) 

3. “The children of the kingdom, who them- 
selves are the living temple, could not be made out- 
wardly or legally subject to the typical services of 
the temple. As the free children of God, the> were 
buperior to all such bondage. But perhaps some 


had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah.’ Thus we 

see the sphere of animal lite unconsciously obedient to His 

will: that also is tot ot of God. but inoves in Him, as dees 

every other creature, 1 Rings xiih 243 xx. 865 Amos ix, 3.77 

Yet ‘Treneh does not assume that the xtitter was mirsculous- 

> ana d for the oecasion, but brceught in contact with the 
b by 8 miraculors coincidence.— Lb. 8.) 
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historical claim might yet be urged upon them, on 
else they were not to shock the prejudices of some 
of these ‘little ones’ (comp. Matt. xviii). Hence, i 
all such cases, it was their duty to avoid giving cf 
fence, and to perform what was expected frem thei, 
But in so doing, they would display such jovousness, 
freedem, and princely grandeur, as to vindicate their 
liberty even in the act of submitting to what micht 
seem its temporary surrender” (deen Jes, iii. p. 
170) It is scarcely necessary to add, that by pro- 
fessing adherence tu a particular ecclesiastical sye 
tem, we, as Christians, incur the obligaticn of con- 
tributing to its support. Every such profession is a 
voluitary obligation, which, among other things, im- 
plies the duty of outwardly contributing for its main 
tenance. 

4. There is someth.ng peculiarly characteristie 
of Peter in this history. With his usual rashnesa, 
he would make the Lord Jesus legally subject to trib 
ute. This obligation he has now himself to discharge, 
pud that by means of a fish (the symbol of a Chris 
tian) which is found to have unnaturally swallowed a 
Stater. 

5. In this instance, also, Christ did not perform 
a miracle “ for His own behoof,” but as a sign for 
others, 

[TreNcn (\ ‘dese on the Ifiracles, p. 879): “ Here, 
as so often in the lite of our Lord, Ae depttt of His 
poverty and humiliation is lichted up by a gleam of 
liis glory ; s while, by the manner of His payment, 
IIe reasserted the true dignity of His person, which 
else by the payment itself was in danger ef being ob- 
scured and compromised in the eves “of some, “The 
miracle, then, was to supply a real need, . . . differ 
ing in its essence from the apocryyhal miracles, whick 
are so often mere sports and freaks of power, having 
no ethical motive or meaning whatever.”—P. S8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The great danger of the servants of Christ to at 
tempt bringing Him, in His Church, in subjection to 
tradition—The outw ard, secular subjection of the 
children of God under outward temple ordmances, a 
contradiction. 1. In general: they who possess the 
reality, are expected to be in subjection to shadows, 
2. In a special sense: it is required of the stones of 
the living temple to maintain the symbclical temple 
buildings, of the living sacrifices to promote the tvp- 
ical sacrifices, of the children of the Spirit to main- 
tain the emblems of spiritual things.—Contradiction 
of hierarchism : it excommunicatcs and yet levies tax 
upon the children of the Spirit-—Cupidity of the me- 
dieval Church in seeking the fortunes and po-ses- 
sions of those who were stigmatized as heretics. — 
Important consequences implied in the rash assent 
given by Peter.—How Christ avoided yiving offence 
to devout prejudices, Rom, xiv, 13.—The humility 
and the glory of Christ in paying the temple-tribute, 
—How Christians, in hearing witness to their faith, 
may preserve their liberty while voluntarily surren- 
dering it for the sake of charitvy.—The three draughts 
of Peter.— How Christians (fishes) who have the world 
(a piece of money) in their hearts, may be caught 
and made subservient to outward ordinances. —A 
Christian will always find a miraculous way of escape 
through the intricate mazes of apparently couticting 
duties. —The Lord prepares a way even in our great- 
est difficulties, viz., those of corsc¢ ence.-—lt we have 
anticipated the Lord, we must ¢ ak nit t- severe testa 
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o* our obedience.—How the Lord can most glorious- 
‘y repair the damage done by His people by their 
rash anticipations of His decisions, 

Starke :-— Quesnel: Jesus humbles Himself, and 
submits to all human ordinances, (The text, how- 
ever, does not refer either to the payment of civil 
taxes or to any secular arrangements, )—Let us avoid 
giving offence to any one.—Let us avoid the appear- 
ince of evil.— Canstein: It does not matter though 
the children of God may not possess what they re- 
quire ; God will care for them (though the text doves 
not imply that the whole company of disciples at 
Cavernaum did nut possess the small sum of about 


three shillings demanded of them).—Zeisius + Christ, 
Lord over all His creatures, even in His estate of hu- 
miliation. 

Gerlach :—While Jesus never forgot, from false 
humility, what was due to Him, He only manifested 
His dignity before those who were capable of under 
standing Him, and at the same tune was willing to 
become the servant of all. 

Heubner :—Ministers must be ready to prove 
that they really despise earthly things.—Humiliation 
and exaltation combined in this event.—We may 
submit to civil oppression even while preserving im 
our minds and hearts our dignity and rights. 


SECOND SECTION. 


THE PRIESTLY ORDER IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


CHaptrer XVIII. 1-35. 


Cowrents:—This section furnishes a sketch of the Church In its priestly, or in its strictly ecclesiastical, relations. The 


basis of these is the hicrarchy of the service of love (ch. xviii. 1-14). Rising on this foundation, the Church Is to dise 
play, on the one hand, spiritual earnestness by its discipline (vers. 15-20), and, on the other, spiritual gentleness ty its 
absolution (vers. 21-35). This delineation of the priest/y character of the Church is continued in the next section, 
which treats of marriage in the Church, of children in the Church, and of property in the Church. 


Historical Succession.—The scene is still in Galilee, and in all likelihood at Capernaum. Once more had 


1 


the hopes of the disciples been raised, probably in connection with the late miracles of Jesus in Judea 
and Galilee, and from a misunderstanding of His calmness and of the declaration which He had made 
when providing the tribute-money. Friends now gather around the Lord, preparatory to going up to 
Jerusalem, The disciples disouss the question of the primacy in the kingdom of heaven. This dispute 
‘to ver. 5) was no doubt occasioned, if not by the confession, yet by the general position, of Peter. 
According to Mark ix. 38, John row gave occasion to the saying of Christ about offences (vers. 6 sqq.). 
Lastly, the question of Peter again evoked the teaching of Christ concerning absolution, and the parable 
connected with it. On comparing the corresponding passages in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we conclude 
that the sayings and events recorded in chap. xviii. belong to the period of Christ’s stay at Capernauin, 
Of course, in holding this view, we imply at the same time that the Lord uttered on two different occa- 
sions the parable concerning the hundred sheep. These transactions were followed by the commence 
ment of the journey to Jerusalem. 


\ 


A. The Hierarchy of the service of Love. Cua. XVIII. 1-14. 


(The Gospel for St. Michael, ch. xviii. 1-11.—Parallels: Mark ix. 38-50; Luke xv. 4-7; xvii. 1, 2.) 


At the same time [At that time, év éxetvy ry pal’ came the disciples unto Jesus, 


2 saying, Who [then, dpa] is the greatest? in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called 
3 a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, And said, Verily I say unte 


4 not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
5 this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
6 ceive one such child in my name receiveth me. 


you, Except ye be converted [Unless ye turn],? and become as little children. ye shall 
Whosoever therefore shall humble himse.f* ag 
And whoso shall re- 
But whoso shall offend [give offence to, 
oxuvdarioy| one of these little ones which [tat] believe in me, it were better for himy 
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[it profiteth him, yea for this] * that a millstone were hanged alout his neck, and that 
ae were drowned [plunged] im the depth ® of the sea, Woe unto tne world because 
of ollences [azo trav oxavoudwv]! for it must needs be that offences come; * but woe te 
8 that [the]® man by whom the offence cometh! Wherefore if [But if, e@ de] thy hand 
or thy foot offend thee, cut them [it] ® off, and cast them from thee: it is better tor thee 
tc enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two fect to be east 
into everlasting fire. And if thine eye ollend thee, pluck it out, and cast 7 from thee: 
it is better for thee to center into hfe with one eve, rather than having two eves to be 
10 cust into hell fire. Take heed that ve despise no* one of these little ones; for I say 
unto vou, That in heaven their angels [their angels in heaven]? do ulwayvs beheld the 
11 face of my Father which [who] isin heaven. Per the Son of man is come to seve that 
12 which was lust.” Jlow | What] think ve? if a man have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and uine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh [doth he not leave the ninety-me upon the mountains, and ec 
13 and seek]? that which is gone astray? And if so be [itit be, éay yerrac] that he tind 
it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep [more over it, é atte paddor |, 
14 than of [over] the ninety and nine which [that] went not astray. Even so it is not the 
will of your Father which [who] is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish 
[that ... perish, Wa... daoAytac]. 


le) 
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VVe..1—Lachmann reads nuepa (day) for dpa (hour), according to certain authorities of Origen. Less attest 
ed. [Origen leaves the matter undecided, saying simply: KaTa@ wey Twa Tw avtiypaowy ev exeivn TH &p@q 
mpuoij uy of pabytal Tw ‘Ingot, Kuta be aAAG ev exelyn TH Nuépa. Cod Sinait. with the great wajority 
of witne-ses eead @pa, which has been retained by Tischendorf and Alford.—P. $.] 

2 Ver. 1.- ‘Literally: greater (than others. or the rest), major, Lange: der Groxeere, It is a superlative iu effect, 
though net in form. The English idiom requires here the superimtive, as utepoTtepos in Matt. xi. 11 is correctly rendered 
wn the Authorized Version : Ae that is least, ete. Comp. my notes on pp. 205 and 206.—P, 8.) 

3 Ver, 3.—[E avy un OTpagiTe, cquivalent as to sense to wETAVONRTE. The older English trsls., Tvndale, 
Coverdale, Cranmer, Rogers. the Genevan NOT. of 1057, the Bishops’ Bible, also Conant, the N. To of the A. BLU. (1s64) 
unabimously renders ereept ye Qaeny Luther: ex see denn, dass ihe uinkehrvet (Luther, however, inserts each, whick is 
omitted fn seme modern editions); Lange: acenn thr nicht wnagqekehrt seid, The Authorized Version: ereegit ye be cones 
eerted, is devived from the ed. of the Geneva. bible of 1060, Similary the Rheims’ New Test. of lose: aidess ye le cons 
certed, Campbell and Norton translita: unlesa ye bechanged, Zr pened Oat, to turn onese/f, is here evidently used as 
a term for conversion under the fleure of turning back froma path previously pursued, or @ return to our preper and 
bormal relation to God, as His obedient and confiding children. It fs thus equivalent to wEeTarue iy, to change the 
mind whieh implies repentanee and faith, Lange presses the aorist Ganlea ye shall hare turned), as implving that the 
disciples were slready converted and needed only to be contirmed. See his Aareg. Notes. Put the Saviour refers here 
Inore particularly toa return of His disciples from the path of aadctious rirairy, whieh is implicd in the question of ver. 
Lotoaspirit of childlike atinplicity and humtiity. Conversion may be repeated and should Ve repented after every fT, 
but regeneration cannot: be repeated any daure than natural birth. Conversion is the act of man (under the intucnee ef 
the Holy Spirit), regeneratio : is the set of God.—D. 8.) 

4 Ver 4—Laebmann and Tisehendorf [and Alford] adopt the future Taw ecy Woe [for the lect. rec. TATELYAO "I> 
after Codd. B., DY. Z., ete. 

. rays . : if ~~ e . 

; 5 Ver. 6.—| This is a more literal translation of gumumeEepe QUT a, and corresponds with Dr. Lange's Version: es 
niitst ihin —jo dazu. Comp. his Awreg. Note below. Bat for popular use Pwonld prefer the Authorized Version: éf were 
better for him and Luthers Version; dem ware es besser, which Ewald retained, while de Wette renders: idan Sronanete 
éx.—D. 3.) 

7 * U * « 

6 Ver. 6.—CEv weraryel, literally: the high, the open, the deep aea. as distinct from the shallows near the shore. 
Lange: aufder Hohe (in die Trefe) den Meeres. The drowning isa necessary couscquence of being plunged in the high 
sea with a mill-stone around the neck, but is not necessarily iinplied in xatazovtiga, to cast or eink dowen in Ue sea 
(xovros).—P. S.] 

~ Ver. 7.—[Dr. Lange inserts here in the text in smaller type: geaorden—hixtorisches Gerichtarerhdngn iss, ¢, €., scan- 
dals have become (ure not originally) necessary, as a jadgmentl of history.—P. 8.) 

® Ver. 7.—[Lachmann and Tregeiles with some of the oldest authorities, to which must now he added also the Codex 
from Mi. Sinai,omit €xeive@ after T@ avépars. Lange translates acconlingly: weke Dem Menachen, but docs not nee 
tice the difference of reading. ‘Tisehendorf and Alford, however, retain exeiva.—P, S.J 

° Ver S—B. DL. and many other Codd. read auto (if) for avta, which looks like an emendation. [The for- 
mer conforms in gender to the nearest oun, but as to sense refers to both.] 

19 Ver, 1—[The orderin the Greck: of @yyeAot autwy €v ovpavots. The order of the E. V. misleads, 
ae if in heauren belonged to the verb.—P. 38 J 

Ver WL HAde yap 6 vies Tov svApamou a&aat Th amoAwWAdS] Is omitted by Lachmann and Tischenderf, on 
the auth rity of Codd. BL. T.. (Cod. Sinait: likewise omits iq), and in some ancient versions. But it ts foumdin Cad, Ga, 
alend required by the connection, Tt was perbaps omitted, as de Wette sugvests, to avoid the appearance of numbering 
the children with the lost. [It is genera ly supposed that ver. HL is tn insertion from) Luke xix. 10. but there is no good 
reason for such insertion, and it is made iniprobable by the omission of the verb (nrygat of Luke before gugae (/y ecck 

‘: “ - n 5 
ani save) whieh would bave suited the Qnte¢ of ver. 12, See Alford, who retains the received text—P. §,] 

12 Ver, 12—[This is the preper construction, connecting €@i Ta Opn with amercs. So the Vidsate (penne re 
Hinguit nonagintanoreim in montis, et radit, ove) the Pescbito, Luther, Bengel, de Wette, Ewald. Lance. Wielit, Tyne 
da'e orth ha wot leare ninety nine in the mountius, aud yo and xeck), Cranmer, Genevan, bettas Verse, Carnet eth 
Conant, ete. The error in the Authorized Version seems to be derived from the Bishops’ Bille, where T Rad it 
"Em with the acrusative suits the verb ageis and the idea of a flock of sheep scattercd over a tnountain, ~Lachinann reads 
&dntTE:1—Kal wo peude i s, will he not leare—aind going seek, ete, (instead of apeis — wooev@eis), Dr, Lange 
following this reading, stups the question with py. Ubjectiunable. —P. 3. 


CHAP. XVIII. 1-14. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver 1. At that hour—Referring to the hour 
m which the transaction about the tribute-money 
took place. The Messianic hopes of the disciples had 
been greatly raised, both by that miracle, and by 
the explanation of ‘Jesus as to His relation to the 
theocracy. 

Who then is the greatest? ris &pa.—The 
inference implied in &pa seems to allude to Peter, 
who had apparently again been honored by an extra- 
ordinary distinction.—The greater (ajur), in rela- 
tion to all others, is the first. The Jfujor Domus, or 
the Primus. Who is ? in the present tense. From 
the statement of the Lord, that, as Son of the King, 
He was free from the legal obligations of the theoe- 
racy, they inferred that the kingdom of the Messiah 
was already founded, Besides, ‘the question was evi- 
denily also intended for the purpose of eliciting a 
distinet statement on that subject. 

Ver. 2. A little child.—A little boy. Accord- 
ing to [a late and unreliable] tradition, the martyr 
Tenatius ; according to Paulus, an orphan; accord- 
ing to Bolten, one of the young ministering disci- 
plea. Each of these views appears to us strained. 
The main point was, that He set before them a /ittle 
child, 

Ver. 3. Except ye be converted,* etc.—The 
use of the aorist tenses deserves special notice. Je 
sus presupposes that all this had already taken place 
in His disciples—that they were converted, had be 
come like children, and entered into the kingdom of 
heaven. Hence He refers only to the necessity of 
self-examination and probation, not to that of a new 
conversion, We note the antithesis in the expressions, 
“ the greatest in the kingdom of heaven,” and “ enter- 
ing into the kingdom of heaven.” The meaning is : 
The first question which you should put, is about 
your having entered into the kingdom of heaven. If 
they had entered it, they had become like the child 
before them; in which case their question could only 
have been caused by temporary surprise. Hence, if 
any one sheuld display hierarchical tendencies, or rive 
vent to such feelings, the question would naturally 
arise, whether he was really converted at all. More 
than that, the statement implies that in a certain 
senxe all hierarchism is opposed to, and incompatible 
with, the kingdom of heaven, In John iii. 3, 5, this 
condition of entering the kingdom of heaven is Bue 
in the present tense, “and more strongly expressed, 2 
being born again. Conversion, being a Ns 
turning in moral respeets, implies a new birth so far 
as its divine cause and the totality of the change are 
concerned ; while, so far as its moral aspects and its 
claims to acknowledgement are concerned, it may be 
Jeseribed as hecoming children, 

Ver, 4. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child.—Who-0 will appear 
humble and small, like this ehild ; not, humble him- 
selr like this cnil I Valla: iste parr hus Hon se hu- 
miliat, sed humilis est, The use of the future tense 
shows that something of this kind was now again to 
take place in the disciples asthe condition of their 
future greatness, The expressions of the Saviour 
prove that the point of the eemparison lay in the 
modesty cf the child, in its want of pretension, which 
enabled it to enjoy whatever came before it, without 

* (In Germ : Wenn thr nicht umackchrt seid, untesa ye 


shal! taceturned, Comp, the Critical Nolte, No, 8, p. 322. 
—F 8) 
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seeking or claiming more as ita due. The real preab 
ness of the child consists in its perfect contentment 
with its littleness and dependence. By our outward 
demands and our claims upon the future, we only lose 
the present, and with it, both life and reality; while 
the want of pretension and care in the child secures 
to it, with each passing moment, the cnoyment ot 
life. And this constitutes also the condition of ite 
future greatness. If the child aimed at anything be 
yond the limits of its capacity, such a claim would 
of itself ensure disanpointment. This absence of pro 
tension in the disciple of Christ constitutes true hue 
mility, to which, even after our conversion, we must 
ever and again ‘revert, Onlv by thus reverting to 
our littleness before God and the brethren, can we 
hope tO realize the life of the kingdom of God, or to 
enter upon the path of development and future preat- 
ness, The use of the simole tuture (rawerv aa es) 
seems to indicate that this conversion wonld take 
place at a later period in the history of the disciples, 
and especially in that of Peter. In this connection, 
the reader will also recall the last hours of Jesus.— 
The greatest.—According to the measure of humilk 
ity, and each one according to his own tdiosunerasy, 
Ver. 5. And whoso shall receive [even or 
only] one such little child.—The consequence ang 
evidence of humility is, to receive one such little 
child. The question has been raised, Whether we 
are to understand the terms in a literal or in a spir- 
itual sense, in other words, of a child in vears, or of 
a child in spirit, as just deseribed. The former view 
is adopted by Bengel, Paulus, Neander, and de Wette ; 
the latter, by Erastus, Beaa, Calvin, Grotius, and 
Mever. But it could scarcely be regarded as a spe 
cial evidence of humility, to reccive in the nume of 
Jesus a Christian of such marked humility. Besides, 
the context and Matt. xxv. are in favor of the former 
view. It is the most honorable office in the kingdom 
of heaven to receive the King Himself; hence our 
Lord says: This distinguished oftice commences even 
when you reccive a child in My name (comp. John 
xxi. 15, and the end of Gerson’s lite*). But this 
does not imply that the Saviour here referred to a 
natural, in opposition to a spiritual, child. Even a 
poornegro, who is desirous of being almitted into 
the school of Christ, may be sucha child, In gen- 
eral, the expression applies to those who are appa- 
rently small, as contrasted with those who are ay:pa- 
rently great, in the kingdom of heaven; hence, to 
catechumens and Sunday-sehool seholars, or to those 
who receive instriction, in oppssition to those who 
impart it—to the Church under guidance, in opposi- 
tion to that part of it which guides. The real glory 
of office, and the real primacy of the Apostles, was 
to appear in their spiritual service and in their com 
desecnsion to those who were small, in the care of 
the Lamb of Christ in the school and the eatechetical 
class, And this promise applicd in al’ ¢s fulness to 
such service of love, even in a single 2ase.—Shall 
receive, 1, é€., into spiritual fellowship. 


* (Dr. Lange refers here to the eclebrated Jonn Charlier 
Gerson, Who was chancellor of the university of Paris and 
the theolovicead leader of the rm fortatory councils of Piag 
(149) nnel Constance (i415) After taking a prominent part 
in all the yreat questions of his ave. he retired toa com ong 
at Lyons and found Lis chief de feat in the instruction of 
litthe children, AS he felt the approaeh of death, he ealled 
ones more the children that they might: pray with bin 
Lord of merey, hive trerey upen Ply poor servant! Te Ape 
pear greater in this buna itv. than when he sw aved by Lie 
clogtence the coaneil of bishops, He died A.D, 1429, 64 
years old.—D. 8.) 
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In My name.—Properly, on the ground of My 
name; the fellowship of faith combining and uniting 
the teacher and the taught in the name of Christ. 
Hence, neither referring exclusively to the faith of 
him who was to receive (de Wette), nor to that of 
those who were to be received, 

Ver. 6. But whoso shali give offence.—W ho- 
so shall give him occasion tor relapsing into unhe- 
lief, as was done by hierarchieal arrogance. This 
was the offence with which the Church was at that 
moment threatened. There the hearts of the fathers 
were turned from their children, giving occasion for 
the hearts of the children turning from the fathers 
(see Mal. iv. 6, the concluding utterance of the Old 
Testament, and Luke i. 17). These later gencrations 
were led into unbelief by the hierarchical pretensions 
of the fathers, with their traditions, 

One of these little ones (a single onc).—Those 
of whom this child was atvpe. As formerly, the lit- 
tle ones being the beginners in the faith, or occupy- 
ing a lower place in the Church ; hence those who 
were naturally or spiritually litle. Bat evidently 
those who had become little, in the sense of being 
thoroughly humbled, are not so easily shaken in their 
faith by hierarchical pretensions, 

It were better for him, or literally: it profit. 
eth him for this (rvuwepetavta fya) that 
a millstone were hanged, etc.—Mever deems it 
imperative to take the fva, in the expression 
guuqgeépert fva, in the proper sense. He ex- 
plains, though not very clearly, that the text im- 
plies that his conduct’ would stbserve that special 

urpose, Following the trace here indicated, we 
infer that the offence given arose from a desire 
after spiritual domination, This motive, then, of his 
otfence (domination over the conscience) is ironically 
characterized in the text as profiting him (badly), 
for the purpose of having a millstone hanged, ete. 
We may illustrate this by quoting an analogous say- 
ing of Luther, addressed to the Elector John : rata 
forced Christian is a very pleasant and agreeable 
guest in the king lom of heaven, in whom God takes 
special delight, and whom He will ce tainly set high- 
est up among the angels—in the de: pest “bottom of 
hell.” Of course, the statement appies much more 
fully to hierarchical pretensions. His arrogance and 
his domination profiteth him—yes, tor this purpose, 
that a millstone shail be hanged, ete.—We are now 
prepared to understand the symbolical expressions, 
millstone and sea. From other passages we learn 
that inerarchism is destined to perish in the angry 
waves of the sea of nations, or in the midst of revolu- 
tions (Matt. vil. 6; Rev. xiii. 1, ete.). The expres- 
sion midlstone is, in the first instance, intended to des- 
ignate a very lerge stone (Rev. xviii. 21), more 
especially the ‘large t upper millstone which was driven 
round by asses. " How ever, the term is not merely 
intended to refer to the weight of the stone, but also 
to the object which it serves in the mill. The latter 
is a figure of lite, in its means of support (Matt. xxiv. 
Rev, xviii, 22), while the millstone refers to the 
motive power. But the possessions of the temple 
were the load by which a corrupt hierarchy was ulti- 
nately drawn into the depths of the sea of perdition 
(James v.1). To the Jews generally, the temple be- 
came in the end a millstone ‘hung round their neck, 
wuich drew them into the depth of the sea of nations. 


*[Hence de Wette and Mever translate nvAos dvixds 
literally : Eselaintihistein, 
bund-inille‘ones.—P. S. S.J 


ip distinction from tbe smaller | 
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But this was not the end of offences. The «ava 
wrorvtionuos “was a mode of punishment commoa 
among the Greeks, Romans, Syrians, and Phasnicians, 
but not among the Jews. Hence it may be regarded 
as a dramatic and strong expression of the idea : he 
shall be deprived of lite.’ (Meyver.} But even thia 
heathen form of punishment deserves notice. The 
Jewish hierarchy was to be swept away by hew 
thens, 

Ver. 7. Woe unto the world because of of- 
fences.—The world as such does not give, but recesve 
offenees from false disciples ; and that in what may 
be designated its border land, where it is represented 
by the little ones. The offence of these little ones 
would accumulate to such an amount as to bring a 
woe upon the whole world (comp. Matt. xxiii. 15; 
Rev. xvii. 5). 

For it must needs be.—Not referring to fate, 
or to a metaphysical, but to a historical avayxn, o1 
the necessary connection between yzuilt and judg- 
ment ; and in this sense not merely allowed by God, 
but “ultimately traceable to the divine counsel." 
(Mever.) 

But woe to the man by whom the offence 
cometh.— 7he offence (rd onxavdador) is the 
guilt of an individual, giving rise ¢o offences (7a andy 
Sada), which themselves are sent by way of judg 
ment. And if woe descends on the world on aecount 
of these offences, how much more does it hold true 
of the man who is the cause or the oceasion of them! 
Instances of individuals who gave such offences will 
readily occur to the reader; as, for example, Judas, 
Caiaphas, ete. (On the other aspect of hintorical ne 
cessity, comp. the word of Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 19.) 

Ver. 8. Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot 
offend thee.—Comp. ch. v. 29. De Wette and oth 
ers regard this as a mere rep¢tition not suitable in 
this connection, as referring to seduction by our own 
senses and not by the instrumentality of others. But 
it should be noted, that in the former passage the ex- 
pression is used in connection with marriage offences 3 
and here, in regard to ecclesiastical offences,—the 
link of connection being the mystical idea of mar 
riuve. Hence it means, If thine hand, or thy toot, or 
thine eye, threaten to sever the union between thy 
heart and Christ, The ministers of Christ are them- 
selves offended by their hand, their foot, or their eye, 
before they become an offince to others, The text 
aptly adds, the foot, to the other emblems mentioned 
in ch, v. 29, which in this connection havea diferent 
meaning from the earlier passare. The hand here 
designates special aptitude and inclination for eeclesi- 
astical government ; the foot, for ecclesiastical exer- 
fion and missionary undertakings ; the eye, for ee 
clesiastical perception and knowledge, All these git'ts 
should remain in suljection to the Spirit of Christ, 
and serve for the advancement and edification of the 
little ones, instead of inducing pride or contempt of 
inferiors. 

It will look fairer, rardv col darer (it 
is better for thee).—The Hebrews combined the 
two ideas of goodness and beauty under the term 


good, while the Greeks comprehended them under 


that of fair. Both views may equally be expressed 
in Christian language. In the present instaner, the 
idea of beauty is br rought prominently forward, with 
special reference to the maiming caused by moral] 
necessity. Philologicaily we note, that the positive 
degree xaAov is here combined with the cornpara 
tive 7, on account of the attractive combinaciep 
of the two constructions, (Comp. Meyer.) 
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Halt.—The loss of one foot causes the other to 
nalt. The expression “satmed,” refers more partic- 
ularly to the arms. 

Ver. 10. Take heed.—Our Lord again addresses 
Himself to the disciples, who were not to give of- 
fence. Ile mentions the cause of such offence as con- 
sisiing in conmlempt, more especially of these little ones. 
Accordingly, He now points out the high value which 
God sets upon them. 

Their angels in heaven do always behold. 
—De Wette: “In the Old Testament we only read 
of guardian angels of empires (Dan. x. 18, 20). But 
at a later period the Jews believed also in the ex- 
istence of guardian angels for individuals (Targ. Jon- 
athan; Gen. xxaiii. 10; xxxv. 10; xlviii. 16. Eisen- 
menger, Neuentdecktes Judenthum, i. 889). Similarly 
also the New Testament (Acts xii. 7?) The expres- 
sion, that the guardian angels of these children al- 
ways behold the face of God, or are near unto Him 
(as the servants of a king,. 2 Kings xxv. 19), implies, 
that God specially cares for them. But as Jesus 
cannot ascribe any partiality to God, even for inno- 
cent children, the whole statement must be regarded 
as a figurative expression, indicating the high value 
attaching to these children, and the importance of 
their spiritual welfare.” Meyer, in opposition to 
“de Wette, justly remarks: “The belief in guardian 
angels is here clearly admitted by Christ. Critics 
should simply acknowledge the fact, without adopt- 
ing the idea that it applies to patron saints enjoying 
peculiar bliss in heaven.” Grotius takes the Roman 
Catholic view of this passage, which of course most 
Protestant divines controvert. Grotius appeals to 
Origen (Homil. viii. in Genesin), to Tertullian (de 
Baptismo), aud to Clement, who speaks of the pro- 
tecting demon in which the Platonists believed. Still, 
Clement does not maintain in so many words that 
every one had his patron angel. Origen, and after 
him Gregory of Nyssa, held that every person was 
accompanied both by a good and by an evil angel. 
The view of Grotius is somewhat different. He be- 
lieves in the general guardianship of angels, rather 
than in the attendance of individual messengers of 
mercy. QOlshausen applies the passage to the pre 
existent ideal of men. But it deserves notice, that 
while Jesus evidently admits the doctrine concerning 
guardian angels, which had been fully developed dur- 
ing the pe riod of the Apocrypha, He lays special em- 
phasis not so much on that subject, as on the fact, 
that the angels of these little ones alieays behold the 
‘ace of God. Not only are they highly placed, but 
they do not seem to be actively employed—as if Grod 
were through them always Himself looking upon 
these little ones. There is a most apecial Brovidence 
watching over the litde ones, of which the angcls are 
the medium, and in which the angelic life of these 
children is combined with the highest guardianship 
in heaven and on earth, The fundamental idea is, 
that the highest angels of God in heaven represent 
the sinallest subjects of His kingdom on earth, Ps. 
exiii. 5,6. The eye of God rests in special protec- 
tion on the vonng seed in His kingdom (Matt. xix.). 
But as Christ is the Angel of His presence in a unique 
sense, while here we read of angels of the presence 
b: the plural (the idea being formed after the analogy 
of the ministers of eastern kings, 2 Kings xxv. 14, 
eoinp. with 1 Kings x. §), it foliows, that Christ Hii 

zelf, as the great "Adv ocate and Intercessor, is Him- 
self the central- -point of this angelic guardianship. 

Ver 11. That which is lost.—<A strone gener- 
al expressiun, designating those who are lost. Meyer: 
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those who had incurred eternal damnation. But the 
succeeding parable shows that our Lord rather refers 
to those who had strayed and were in misery. The 
conduct of Christ forms a direct contrast to that of 
the men giving offence. He came to save that whick 
was lost; while they, in their pride, repelled those 
who had lately given hope of escaping from their lost 
state. Hence also, as the Angel of the presence, and 
as Saviour of the lost, Christ Himself is surety to us 
that these little ones are represented in the presence 
of His Father by Himself and His associates. 

[Stier : “Here is Jacob’s ladder planted before 
our eyes: beneath are the little ones [the children 
of age and of grace | ;—then ‘their angels ;—then the 
Son ‘of Man in heaven, in whom alone man is exalted 
above the angels, who, as the great Angel of the 
Covenant, cometh from the presence and bosom of 
the Father to save those that were lost; and above 
Him again(ver. 14) the Father Himself, and His good 
pleasure.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 12. What think ye?—In ch. xv. 4, this 
parable is again introduced in a different context. 
But we readily trace an internal connection between 
these two occasions, both in reference to the circum- 
stances in which they were uttered, and te the state 
of fecling prevailing at the time. The difference, that 
in the one case the ninety-nine sheep are represent- 
ed as left in the mountains, and in the other in the 
wilderness, ig unimportant. Of greater moment is 
the fact, that in the Gospel of Matthew the parable 
is adjiressed to the Pharisees, who themselves repre- 
sent the ninety-nine sheep, while in the Gospel of 
Luke it is spoken to the New Testament shepherds, 
who, after the example of the Master, were to take 
special charge of the lost. 

Ver. 14. Bven so it is not the will of your 
F’ather.—He has no fixed purpose that one of these 
little ones perish. We regard this as a decisive 
statement against the doctrine of actual predestina- 
tion to condemnation, This negation implies, in the 
first instance, a denial of all those assumptions ac 
cording to which hierarchical minds attempt judicial- 
ly to fix the state of souls. For this they have no 
authority whatever in the gospel; on the contrary, 
their human traditions are in direct opposition to the 
will of God. The statement of Christ, also, evidently 
implies an affirmation, that God willeth that all should 
be saved (1 Tim. ii. 4). He would secure for Him- 
self the full number of His flock ; and hence calleth 
sinners, and more particularly the lost. On this very 
ground, then, His great care is on behalf of that 
which is lost; His is saving grace. To such an ex- 
tent is His administration directed by grace, that, in 
view of it, one lost sheep may exceed in importance 
ninety -nine who are not lost. These ninety-nine sheep 
either feed themselves (according to the passage in 
the text), or else deem themselves independent of 
special help (according to the passage in Luke). At 
ull events, the case is quite different with the lost 
sheep, whether the idea of “lost” be taken in the 
objective, as in the text, or in the subjective sense, 
asin Luke. To all such the blessed decree of grace 
applies, and for such the Son and the Spirit ar 
waiting, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAT. 


1. It scarcely requires any argument to show that 
this statement of the Lord concerning the little child 
affurds no evidence aguinst the doctrine of original 
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sin. When Jesus called Peter blessed, He referred 
to his faith as Feter, not to his individuality as Si- 
mon. Similarly, when setting the child in the midst, 
t is its childlikeness, and not the mere fact of its 
youth, far less that of its innocence, which is intend- 
ed as an emblem and model Children are here a 
3ymbol of humility, just as natural birth is a symbol 
of regeneration, Hence we also infer that the Lord 
here alluded to the natural humility of the child, to 
its dependence, need of affection, and consequent 
want of pretension, as Well as to its enjoyment of the 
passing moment. 

2. Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 
—Who hus the primacy? It might almost seem as 
if the disciples were relapsing into their old Jewish 
views of a carnal kinedom, with . political offices, 
ranks, and dicnities attaching to it. But this was 
not the case. They knew that their éx«Angia Was 
destined to form a contrast to the ancient theocracy, 
and to the kingdoms of this world. Still, they had 
as vet no adequate conception of a spiritual order of 
things, and accordingly transterred to the Church 
their political and hierarchical associations. If a 
Church was to be founded, a hierarchy must, in their 
opinion, be instituted along with it. This idea seems 
to have been further contirmed in their minds after 
the transaction about the tribute-money, in which 
they seem to have noted rather the distinction con- 
ferred on Peter, than the humiliation which he had 
experienced. 

3. As the inquiry of the disciples bore so dis- 
tinctly upon the establishment of a hicrarchy, the 
Bymbolical action of the Master, in placing a child in 
the midst of them, formed the most complete refuta- 
tion of their theory, Still, this transaction does not 
in the least invalidate the institution of the apostoli- 
eal and ecclesiastical office (ch. xvi.). Hence the pas- 
save must be regarded as only more clearly defining 
the ecclesiastical office, as @ ministry of love (a min- 
isterial office for the sacerdotixim of the whole con- 
gregation, according to the principles of the gospel), 
—a mninistry of humility, in opposition to hierarchical 
cluiins ; of condescension to little ones, in opposition 
to thac of ascending grades; and of pastoral watch- 
fulness, in opposition to hierarchical pride and dom- 
ination, which is here characterized and condemned 
both as the grand offence of New Testament times, 
and as the greatest temptation and corruption of the 
Christian world. From this explanation of the Lord, 
we are enabled to gather the great outlines of New 
Testament Church order: 1. Its leading principles 
(in our section); aguin, 2. the rules of Christian dis- 
cipline ; 3. those of Christian and ecclesiastical ab- 
solution. The leading principles are as follows : 

a. First principle: Luacept ye be converted.— 
Conversion is the primary condition, not only of be- 
inv leaders in the kingdom of heaven, but even of 
being members of it. This conversion must be more 
particularly enaracterized by a childlike want of pre 
tension,—7. e, by spiritual humility, which may be 
deseribed as repentance In a permanent form. Hence 
the imperious hierarch excludes himself, both by his 
spirit and by his conduct, not only trom oftice, but 
even from the kingdor 9f heaven itself. He ceases 
not merely to be a servant of Christ, but even a 
Christian, All such desires after primacy must be 
removed by conversion and regeneration. Luther : 
* Who has ever seen an animal living after its head 
was dead “” 

6. SECOND PRINCIPLE: Whosoever therefore shall 
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heaven is to be proportionate to humility ana to the 
ministry of love. In other words, real condescension 
(not merely by such phrases as the papal serrus ser 
vorum) is to be the measure of our real exaltation. 
The general basis underlying all is, that all are equal 
and one in Christ. The desires after primacy are to 
give place to an opposite desire afier fraternal ser 
Vice of love. 

ec. THIkD PRINCIPLE: Whoso shall receive one 
such little child.—Christ would have us recognize and 
receive Himself in these little ones, or in beginners 
in the faith, Our cvangelical ministry is to be char- 
acterized by respect and veneration for the life tbat 
is of God, or for Christ in His little ones. Thus the 
pastoral] office is to combine the qualities of freedom 
on the one, and of love on the other, hand; while it 
is at the same time made the means of training the 
young and the weak in faith to the manluud and 
full stature in Christ, 

Thus there ure three degrees of evangelical pri- 
macy—humble faith, condescension to the little ones, 
and the training and elevating them—in opposition 
to the three stages of hier archical primacy. The lat- 
ter are—l, Progressive symbolical conversion to bie 
rarchism ; 2, hierarchical gradations; 8. contempt 
of the congregation of the little ones. Accordingly, 
the triple crown of the true ininister of Christ con- 
sists in conversion and humility, fraternal service of 
love, and veneration for the priestly character of the 
congregation (Christ in the little ones)... 

4. But whoso shall offend.— We have now a delin- 
eation of the opposite conduct. 

a. From the context we gather that the passage 
applies exclusively to offences arising from hierarch- 
ical pride, setf-exaltation and contempt of these little 
ones. The Lord first refers to the sin, and then to the 
punishment. 

6. Jesus announces that great danger and con 
ruption would accrue to the world from these often- 
ces. Woe unto the world because of offences ! 

e. The Lord shows how His servants may come 
to give offence to others, having been first tempied 
and seduced themselves (being offended by their 
hand, their foot, or their eye). From the context we 
vather that in this connection the term hand refers 
to ecclesiastical despotism (Matt. xxiii, 13, 14), fooe 
to activity in proselytizing (Matt. xxiii. 15), and eye 
to pride of knowledge which would seek to exalt pa- 
tristic, gnostic, theosophie, or mystical lore and fel- 
luwship above the Church, Rom, xii. 3. The Apostle 
John, who was the occasion of this saying, himself 
afforded a signal instance of the manner in which a 
right hand was to be cut off (see the author's Leben 
Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1021), Stier (ili, 26) seems to overlook 
the necessity of John’s special training for the high 
place which he was to occupy in the kingdom of 
God. 

d, The source of these offences : contempt of the 
little ones. This is to give place toa proper acknowl- 
edument of their character, of their mysterious prux- 
inity tu God, of their caliing and object in the king- 
dom of heaven, and of their glorious and blessed 
representatives and guardians, viz. the angels and 
Christ Himself. 

5. Both the above attitheses are now explainca 
and illustrated by the fundamental idea and charac 
teristic feature of the kingdom of heaven, which aw 
compassion, or the Son of Jlan is come to save 
that uhich was lox, Christ primarily came to seek 
that which was lost, and not merely the litde ones. 


humble hinself.—Rank or dignity in the kingdom of | In this economy of sovercign pity, where the Saviour 
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nee, 


descends to the lowest depth of misery, thtre to dis- | 


play in all its tulness His character as Redeemer, it 
8 impossible that His subordinate servants should 
enter upon an opposite course. The watchfulness of 
the faithfal shepherd in the mountains serves as an 
emblem of the taithtulness of our heavenly Shepherd. 
But the root aml spring of their life must ultimately 
be traced to the gracivus purpose of our Father in 
heaven, who willeth not that one of these little ones 
perish. 

6. The fact, that in Matt. xviii. the disciples are 
introduced as asking the Lord who was the greatest 
in the kingdam of heaven, incontestably proves that 
He could not have meant His statement iu Matt. xvi. 
to imply that Peter was to enjoy any primacy in the 
Church. 

7. We may here remark, that for educational pur- 
poses it is weil, Wisely to set before children the two 
great dangers—ot excessive childishness, onthe one 
hand, and, on the other, of an unchildlike spirit. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The Lord Himself must settle the question about 
primacy.—Primacy in the kingdom of heaven belongs 
tu obscure children.—The solemn declaration of the 
Lord avainst any human primacy in His Church.— 
Let us take the little ones, and not the great of this 
world, as our model for the offices and dienities in 
the Chureh.—The little child a warning lesson set be- 
fore the Apostles. —How the Lord has made children 
a perpetual and living condemnation of spiritual and 
ecclesiastical pretensions.—The child a twotold em- 
blem: 1. A model to those who deem themselves 
great, ry they are to become little, and thereby really 
great; 2. a symbol of those who are little in a spirit- 
ual sense, and who are not to be offended by spirit- 
ual domination. —Personal regeneration the condition 
of ecelesinstical greatness.—It is altogether vain to 
contend fora position in the kingdom of God, if there 
is any question as to our having entered into it.— 
“Except ye be converted ;”” or, aims after workily 
groatness in the Church, are in reality aims after go- 
ing bevond its pale—aA_ perversion of the office of 
minister into ruler, as raising the question of the gen- 
uineness of our frst conversion.—In what respect 
may children serve as models to the ministers of 
Christ ¥--To Christians generally §—Self-abasement 
the only road to exaltation i in the kingdom of heaven. 
—How the little ones grow, Just because they are 
litle. —How the want of pretension in children se- 
cures their enjovment of life and theiv preeminence. 
—The threefold sermon of the Lord on the subject 
of the little ones: 1. Become as little children, in or- 
der to become Christians; 2. Receive these little 
children for Christ’s sake; 3. Offend not these little 
children, who enjoy the guardianship of the angels 
and of the Father who is in heaven.—Whoso shall 
receive one such little child.—Only he who can feed 
the lambs can feed the sheep; see John xx. 15.— 
Honorable distinction of the office of teacher,—Sa- 
credness of the catechetical office —Solemn judgment 
resting on those who give offence to the little ones.— 
To what oifeneas did the Lord specially refer in the 
text ?—Offences are unavoidable, yet their authors 
are chargeable with them.—If we are to avoid giving 
offence to the members of Christ, let us beware of 
taking offence in our own members,—How a Chris- 
Baa muy become an offence in the Church: J, By 
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the domination of his hand ; 2. by the spurious pros 
elytizing zeal of his foot; 8. by the fanatical and 
distorted perceptions of his eve.—How a Christian 
isto make sure of his fellowship with the Church, 
even at the cost of the most paintul sacrifices, Rom, 
xii. 8; in the same manner also to secure his own 
salvation.—The abuse of God's gifts for selfish pur. 
poses will ensure our ruin,—Christ condescending to 
seek that wlich was lost a model to His servants.— 
How the ways of the Lord, and of those who would 
assume the mastery in the Chureh, ake opposed: 1, 
Christ descended, and then ascended : 5 2. they Hes 
and then descend, as if a millstone were hange 
round their necks, and they drawn into the depths 
of the sea.—The ministry of the gospel not priestly 
domination, but pastoral service.—The faithfulnesa 
of earthly shepherds a svmbol of that of the Great 
Shepherd.—Why the Shepherd cherishes so much 
the lost sheep: 1. Beeause it is a lost life, and not a 
dead possession; 2. because He is a faithful Shep- 
herd, full of compassion, not one who reckons close- 
ly.—One lost sheep may be of greater importance to 
the Good Shepherd than ninety and nine who have 
not gone astray; or, the infinite glory of the king. 
dom of grace.— It is not the will of your Father,’ 
etc. Lessons to be derived from this by the ( hureh : 
1. In respect of doctrine; 2, in respeet of rule; 3. 
in respect of the mission of the Church.— The three- 
fold will: to save that which was loft. The will, 1. 
in heaven above; 2. on Golgotha; 3. in the heart 
of the Church. 

Starke :—Hedinger : What a shame that the 
disciples of Christ should be engrossed with pride 
and ambition, when their Head has become their ser- 
vant, and for their sake humbled Himself even unto 
death !—Zeisius : It is the wicked wey of man that 
each one seeks to become high, not lowly—to rule, 
not to serve.—It is not said, Become little children, 
but, Become as little children—Langit opus bibl, 
The innocence of children appears especially in their 
simplicity, humility, love, kindliness, and obedience, 
viewing these qualities alone, and irrespective of their 
faults.—Zersivas Le who is lowest in his uwn cyes, 
and in those of the world, is greatest before God,— 
Think not how you may become great, but rather 
how ye may be made small.—What a blessed work, 
and what glorious reward, to become the patron and 
friend of children, of orphans, and of the weak !— 
Canstein : To build orphanages is a great work.— 
What precious treasure have parents in their chil- 
dren, since for their sakes the holy angels and @hrist 
Himeelf Jodge with them! Bibl, Wurt.— Quesnel : 
If to offend one soul is to incur the wrath of God, 
how awful must be the judement of those who offe nd 
a whole town or country !—Oftfences are the source 
of fearful evil to the world; but they are made to 
work together for good to them that love Grod. 

Lisco :—The main point consists in that sense 
of weakness and dependence which is characteristic 
of children, 

Gerlach -—On account of their weakness, chil- 
dren require the special protection of angels; but 
they are so precious in the sight of God, that He 
selects tor that purpose His most exalted messen- 
gers. 

Heulmer :—The human heart is naturally inclined 
to self-exaltation, and both ambition and pride find 
their way even into the kingdom of Christ.—How 
Christ answered the inquiry, what constituted true 
and what spurious greatness.—Each one of us re 
quires a thorough conversion of the heart.—A child 
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like spirit, the basis of true religion—A childlike 
spint: humility, guilelessness, forgetfulness of self, 
teachableness, faith.— Goltz (from Spangenberg and 
Luther): The child the living symbol of the destiny 
01 man.—The more willing thou art to become a 
child, the more fully wilt thou experience that God 
is thy Father.—The time will come when God will ac- 
knowledge quiet, humble, and retiring souls.—Those 
who seduce simple and unsuspecting minds incur the 
heaviest guilt.—The world the scene of offences.— 
Every other evil is as nothing compared with the 
number of seductions in the world.—Children and 
childlike persons the special favorites of Heaven.— 
To train children is to give joy to the angels.—Bren- 
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tius, Prefatio catechismi: In medio puercrum ven 
suri est esse in medio angelorum.— On the whole 
section:—Th¢ conversion to childiikeness of spiri* 
which the Lord here requires: 1. Its character; 2. 
its importance.—How Christ, the Friend of children, 
recommends children to our care.—Christ is that 
fuithtul Shepherd who has left His thousands on the 
heavenly mountains (the angelic hosts, as Cyril of 
Jerusalem has it, Cat. xv.) to come down and seek 
the lost sheep of humanity.—Aveger (Five Serinons, 
Leipzig, 1766); The gracious care of our Father in 
heaven and of Christ even for a single soul. 

Bachmann :—The high value attaching to chik 
dren in the kingdom of God. 


B. The Discipline of the Church. Cn. XVIII. 15-20. 


15 


Moreover [But] if thy brother shall trespass [sin, duaprijoy]! against thee,® go and 


tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established [sta6@y]. And if 
he shall neglect to hear them, tell a unto the church:* but if he neglect to hear the 
church [also, xa], let him be unto thee as a heathen man [heathen] and a publican, 
Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Again [verily]‘ I 
say unto you, That if [only] two of you shall agree® on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which [who] is in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered togctler in my name, there am I in the midst of 
thei. 


16 
17 


18 
19 


20 


1 Ver. 15.—[Compare ver. 21, where the E. V. rendera Quaptdvew: sin.—P. S.J 

3 Ver. 15.—Lachmann and Tischendorf (rot in bis large critical edition of 1859], after Cod. B., al., omit eis o€ 
(against thee), The omission made the sense clearer; but for this very reason the words snould be retaiied. 

Ver. 17.-[Here éx xe \ noia is used in the sense of a purticular or local congregation, as often in the Epistles, 
while in xvi. 18 it means the church universal, since no individual congregation (or denomination) has the promise of in- 
destructible life. Comp. on €x«Anoia, and its proper translation, the Crit, Note No. 4 on p, 293.—P. £.] : 

4 Ver. 19.—The reading taAty auny [instead of raAcy without auhy] isvery strongly attested [and adopted 
by Tischendorf and Alford. Lachmann reads anny without wdéAuy, and gives Cod. B. as his authority. But this is an 
error; the Vatican Codex, both in the edition of Angelo Mai and that of Phil, Buttmaun jun., reads TaALY ALT]Y. 
—P. 8.) 

6 Ver. 19.—The future cu“pdovyncovacy ts best attested. [Adopted by Tischendorf and Alford. Sustained by 
Cod. Sinalt. which reads; éay 500 cuugwrfcovow ef bu@v. Lachmann reads with Cod. Vatiecanus and tert. rec, the 
pubjunctive tuudwynd w aw, which looks like a grammatical emendation. Meyer (188) and Tischendorf (19) quote 
Cod. B. in favor of the future, but both the editions of this Codex by Angelo Mai (Rome, TS87, and sec. ed.. 1559) and that 
of Phil. Buttmann (Berlin, 1862) read the subjunctive, a8 stated previously by Birch and Lachmann. The w or ov seems 
to be very indistinctly written In the original MS.. se as to account forthe difference among the collators and editors 
Comp. the nvte in Buttinann’s edition of Cod. Vat, p. 601, sub Matt. xvill. 19.—P. 8.] 
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Ver. 15, Against thee.—Not mercly referring 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Logical Connection.—Meyer denies the existence 
of such a connection with the preccding context, and 
objects to the construction of Beza: “Ubi de tis dis- 
seruit, qui sunt aliis offendiculo, nune quid sit tis fa- 
cendum declarat, quibus objectum est offendiculum.” 
The connection lies in the condemnation of hierarchi- 
cal practices. Henee the view of Beza is substan- 
tially correct. Give no offence to your neighbor, but 
rather overcome by love the offence which he gives 
0 you. Or, in the special form in which it is ex- 
pressed in the text, Put no stumbling-block in the 
way of your neighbor by hierarchical offences, but 
rather assist the Churck in removing such of- 


fences 


to personal offences, but rather to sing, which, being 
done in presence of others, cannot but excite atten 
tion and give offence. Viewed in the contest, it 
might be paraphrased; Sin not against thy brother 
by giving him offence. Again, on the other hand, 
overcome by the discipline of love the offence which 
he has given thee, 

Between thee and him alone.—First measure, 
Brotherly admonition, or private entreaty. Mever: 
“The administration of reproof is here represented 
as intervening between the two parties.” But this 
critic is mistaken in supposing that the text refers to 
party disputes. Of course, the expressior implies 
that the guilt rests with our brother. 

Thou hast gained thy brother.—Eu:uthvm. 
Zigab.: In respect of brotherly fellowship. Meyers, 
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ee ee 
more correctly: For the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Both ideas, however, seem combined in the text. 
The person who has been gained for the kingdom of 
the Messiah becomes the brother of him who has 
thus gained him. He has been gained by wisdom 
and cautious dealing, when serious loss seemed im- 
pending. Such private expostulation implies  self- 
denial and couraye, while it gives our brother the 
impression that we feel for him, that we love him, 
and would willingly spare him. Such an assault of 
love upon his heart may gain him. The opposite 
course, of hastily divulging his fault, is an evidence 
of pride, harshness, cowardice, want of love and of 
prudenee. In all probability, it will only tend to em- 
bitter, and thus further to alienate our brother, Be- 
sides, in our personal dealings as individuals, we are 
not entitled to go beyond this private expostulation, 
unless we know that we act in the spirit of the 
whole Chureh (Acts v.; 1 Cor. v.). 

Ver. 16. One or two more.—This is the sec- 
ond incasure to be adopted. One or two witnesses 
are now to be called in. The law of Moses enjoined 
the judicial examination of witnesses (Deut. xix. 15). 
In this instance, the final judgment of God is sup- 
posed to be already commencing, and witnesses are 
called in, because the guilty brother is to become 
his own judge. 

The question has been asked, whether the word 
o7a6% here means, “be estublished,” or else, “ stand 
still, rest, depend.” The latter meaning seems to be 
preferable, a3 the guilt of the offending brother is 
apparently admitted. The fault of our brother is 
not to be prematurely published. Hence, while in 
the first cluuse of the verse we read, **'l'ake with 
thee one or two,” the last clause speaks of two or 
three witnesses. If our brother confesses his fault, 
he becomes himself the third witness, and there are 
no longer merely two, but three who know of the 
fault. 

Ver. 17. To the church (congregation).— 
Third measure. From ch. xvi. 18, the term é€««A7- 
gia must always be understood as referring to the 
Christan Church, or to the meeting of believers, 
whether it be large or small. Calvin, Beza, and 
others mistake equally the meaning and the connee- 
tion of the passage in applying it to the Jewish syna- 
gogue. In opposition to this, de Wette remarks, 1. 
That the term éxxAyova is never applied to the svna- 
gozue; 2. that Jesus could not have meant to direct 
His disciples to apply to a community which was 
estranged from them in spirit, for the purpose of re- 
storing brotherly relations among themsclves; 3. 
that vers. 18-20 evidently refer to Christian fellow- 
ship, ar to its power and quickening by Lis pres- 
ence. But when de Wette suggests that both this 
passage and ch. xvi. 18 were a historical prolepsis, 
ke must have wholly missed the connection of the 
gospel history in the mind of Matthew. Similarly, 
Romana Catholic interpreters are entirely in error in 
explaining the passage: Tell it to the deshops. Even 
de Wette and Vitringa go beyond the text, in sup- 
posing that it applies to the function of the rulers of 
the Church as arbitrators or judzes on moral ques- 
tions. On the contrary, the exxAnaia is in this pas- 
gaze put in antithesis to the question touching the 
uciCwy dy tH Bagidcia tev vdpraywy. Hence this 
would have been the most unsuitable place for any- 
shing like the sanction of a hierarchy. It is indeed 
true that the Church is, in the first place, approach- | 
ed and addressed through its officials. But then we ' 
piust also bear in mind, that there is an entire ac- 
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cordance between the views and dealings of these 
officials and those of the Church, and not anything 
like hierarchical assumption on their part (comp. 1 
Cor. v. 4). [ALrorp: “That é«xAynzia cannot mean 
the Church as represented by her rulers, appears by 
(from) vers. 19, 20,—where any collection of believ 
ers is gifted with the power of deciding in such 
cases. Nothing could be further from the spirit ot 
our Lord’s command than proceedings in what were 
oddly enough called ‘ ecclesiastical courts,’ ”—P. <I 

Let him be unto thee.—The Jews regarde 
heathens and publicans as excommunicated persons, 
As such we are to consider a Christian who perse 
veres in his offence: he is no longer to be acknow- 
ledged as belonging to the fellowship of saints. The 
accord of the Church in this step is implied. Still 
the verse reads, Let him be to ¢hee—not, fo the 
church ; the persenal impulse being in this case a 
prophetic manifestation of the gift of discerning the 
spirits. Viewing it in this light, we cannot imagine 
how Meyer could infer that it did not apply to ex- 
communication—all the more so, that he himself re- 
fers it to the cessation of all fellowship with such a 
person. However, we question the correctness of 
the latter statement. In our opinion, the text only 
implies the cessation of ecclesiastical fellowship, not 
of civil or social intercourse. In point of fact, it 
was the mistake of the Jews to convert what was in- 
tended as an ecclesiastical censure into a civil pun- 
ishment. Perhaps this might be excusable under 
the ancient theocracy, when State and Church were 
not yet distinct. Nay, when the theocracy was first 
founded, it was even necessary under certain condi- 
tions, and for & season (see the laws against the Ca- 
nasnites). But under the New Testament dispensa- 
tion this confusion of civil and sacred matters has 
entirely ceased. Christ did not regard the publicans 
and heathens, viewed as such, as belonging to His 
communion; but He considered them the objects of 
His mission. Accordingly, we must take the idea of 
excommunication in this light. The Roman Catholic 
Church has, on the question of discipline, again 
lapsed into Judaism. Regarding those who are ex- 
communicated as heretics, if not as heathens and 
publicans, it hands them over to the civil tribunals, 

Ver. 18. Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth.—It is very remarkable 
that Christ should have employed a solemn adjura- 
tion, when according the power of the keys to all 
His disciples, and with them to the Church generally, 
or rather to the Church along with the disciples. 
For, evidently, while ver. 17 lays down the rule for 
the conduct of the Church, ver. 18 shows that the 
Church is warranted in this conduct. This right is 
again solemnly confirmed by the amen in ver. 19. 
The similarity of expression with ch. xvi. 19 shows 
that this passage also refers to the office of the keys; 
and hence that both vers. 17 and 18 referred to its 
exercise, The privilege therefore of Peter only con- 
sisted in this, that he was the firat to make confe3- 
sion and to bear witness (see Acts v., viii, xi.), im 
accordance with the Church gencrally, to which he 
also was subject. But whenever he occupied a sep- 
arate position, he also subjected himself’ to the dis 
cipline and reproof of the Church (ral. ii. 11). 

Ver. 19. Again, verily I say unto you.—The 
reading maAw auyy is very fully attested. This amen 
was afterward omitted from the text, probably from 
an apprehension that it might be quoted in support 
of séparatism.—That if [only] two of you shal] 


| agree.—The smallest number which could form @ 
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fellowship. They shall agrce on earth, i. ¢., in furm- 
ing a social and visible tellowship. This, however, 
does not imply that two believers will always sufiice 
to form a church. The emphasis rests on the word 
tungevia, Such a full agreement of two persons 
could only be wrought by the Holy Spirit. Hence 
it represents in principle the catholicity of the whole 
Church. The smallest fragment of a straight line 
may be closely and homogeneously jeined to all sim- 
Har fragments, Suflice it, that the Church may com- 
menee, continue and be reformed with two individ. 
uals, The prayer of these two humble individuals 
on earth brings down the gracicus answer of the Pa- 
ther who is in heaven, thereby attesting and contirm- 
ing the character of the Chureh, 

Ver. 20. For where two or three are gath- 
ered together.—A confirmation and caplanation of 
What had preeeded. ‘The two individuals must not 
stand aloof in a sectarian spirit, but seck to become 
three. Similarly, their cuugema must consist in 
being gathered together 7m the name of Jesus. If 
such be the case, Himsclf is in the midst of them by 
His Spirit. 1t is this presence of the Shechinah, in 
the real sense of the term, which forms and consti- 
tutes His éxnxAyota, or Auhal, Hence it also enjovs 
both the blessings and the protection of our Father 
who is in heaven. Lightivot: “ Siaade dicnnt Rab- 
bint de duobus aut tridus considentibus in judicco, 

1 Schechina sit in medio eorum.’ 

The statement in ver. 19 must evidently be re- 
garded as primarily a continuation of the second 
measure prescribed in cases of offence, when two or 
three witnesses were tu be called in. It is as if the 
Lord hoped that, by their earnest continuance in 
prayer, these witnesses would prevent the necessity 
of extreme measures, But if they should be obliged 
to assemble in Ilis name in order to lay a formal ac- 
cusation before the Church, the Lord promiscd to be 
in the midst of them, The fact that the phraseolozy 
of the text so closely resembles that of ver. 16, 
secms to imply, in a certain sepse, an antithesis. 
Probably the meaning is: The two or three who 
form a true Church shall not be entirely deeendent 
upon the large majurity of a larger é@xxAnzia, nor 
upon the possible abuse of the power of the keys. 
Their outward minority is compeusated by the bless- 
ing of the Father, and by the presence of Christ, or 
by an inward and real excess of power, Tlius the 
Lord points to the circurastance, that the essential 
characteristics and the power of the Church lie not 
in the existence of an cutward majority, or in the 
presence of great masses of peuple. Cirist inter- 
venes between the first and the third measure of dis- 
cipline. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, According to the direction of the Lord in the 
passage under consideration, ecclesiastical discipline 
should above all things rest on the basis of brotlerly 
faithfulness in the private intercourse of Christians. 
This ia the first condition for the proper exercise of 
Church discipline. 

2. According to apostolic direction, excommuni- 
cation was only to take place if the person who gave 
oltence Cbstinately resisted the Church itself In 
that case, both truth and honor required that such 
bold and open oppusjtion, either to the principles, 
doctrines, or practice of the Church, should not be 
tolerated in the midst of it. More than this; estecm, 
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love, and faithfulness toward the effending brother 
hitaself demanded such a step. Stil, such an one 
was only to be ranked with that class from which he 
had at first been taken, and from which the Chureb 
is ever willing to receive proselytes, and bence also 
to welcome penitents, All this myles that the ex. 
comnuunicated person was not to be suliected to 
eivil pains and penalties by the Church,—* * Let fon 
be unto thee aa a heathin anda jalan.” These 
words convey a very different mecaiiug to Christiane 
from what they did to the Jews. The latter dest ised 
and condemned heathens and publieans > Christ re 
ecived them, In cther words, where the @ese7pd ive 
of the Chureh ceases, its misxrouury work come 
menees aew. Perhaps we micht rather cal it: the 
eatechetical offive—as the ponitent prefesscs a desire 
to have the bond which had been broken res:ored, 
and henee does not require to be azain adiilited by 
a new baptism, but only to be restored to the rellow- 
ship of the Church. 

8. The characteristic of true catholicity is net 
outward uniformity, but inward unity in the Spirit of 
Christ. Theretore, when even two are complet: ly 
united, they are, in point of fuet, in fdlowship witk 
all the holy spirits both in heaven and on earth, anc 
Christ Himescel? is in the midst of them 

4, Not “three or fico,” but *Stwo or threem’? The 
pure Church may for a time be very small, but it 
must always aim after universality. Besides, it du 
serves notice that this saving of the Lord was close 
ly connected with His teaching about primacy in the 
Church, and about offences, hence we may see with 
what tender care He watched over the interests and 
how He defended the origin of the evangelical 
Church. 

5. On the subject of Jewish excommuuication, 
comp. Winer’s Jtcal-Woarterbuch, sub Bonn, and on 
Christian excommunication, Herzog’s Real-Lneucloprny 
sub Bain, The desser excommunication iniplied ouly 
the cessation of full and pecredy ecclesiastical fellows 
ship. The person excludcd became, tur the time, @ 
nou-conmuunicant, A deep meaning altached to the 
practice of the aneient Church, by which such an 
individual was in certain respects ranked at.ongz the 
general hearers of the word and the catechumens 
in truth, his connection with the Cjiutch tad not 
wholly ceased; it may be regaracd ratiicr us suse 
peaded tor a time, than as completly terminated. 
Hence the greater excommunication way be said to 
be no longer applicable to any ind viduals, as it neces. 
savily involved civil conseqicnces. At first sicht, 
some of the statements of Paul scam to imply such 
a procedure; but a further cxamination of the pase 
saces in question will modify our igeas Gn that point 
Thus, 1 Cor. v. 11 refers probally to the common 
meal of brotherly fdlowship; whie the fuiurulas in 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, and Gal. i. 8, 9, appear to us to be 
couched in hypothetical language, a8 a thing U.at 
might and should take place in cenain Cire va sGinees, 
not as one that had actually occurred. Gl reeent 
writers on the subject, we mention dever of Rostucs, 
Otto (Bonn, 1856), M. Gobel, Gn Leed, Diocese om 
the Jiejor med Church uidil Calvin (A sre dk biicrtele 
juke'’s Schrift, ii. Jairg., Berlin, 1545). Also the 
‘Transactious of the German Chureh Liet ter 1356 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The necessity of ecclesiastical disciple. 1, The 
gospel cuunot be preserved without salt; nor, 2, tra 
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ternal love without frankness: nor, 3. a particular 

church without discipline; nor, 4. the Churen in gen- , 
eial without the spirit of discipline—The object of | 
all Christian and ecclesiastical reproof is to gain our — 
brother.—The frankness of affectionate, beotherly | 
faithfulness, the basis of ecclesiastical discipline. — | 
The exercise of ecclesiastical discipline implying the | 
institution and the establishment of a Christian 
Church; but, on the other hand, churches must be | 
trained and educated to this duty.—The training of | 
the Church for the exercise of Christian discipline 
furns the commencement of that discipline.—How 
the diseipline of the Church is to prove aifectionate 
care for the spiritual welfare of our brother: 1. Its 
object is to exclude sin from the Church, but to re- 
tain our brother; 2. its mode of exercise—trankness, 
decision, wisdoin, prudence.—How genuine Church 
discipline observes the principle of progressing from 
private to open dealings.—The object of Christian 
reproof being to awaken, not to harden, we must 
display—1. Compassion, to the extent of even ap- 
pearing to share the guilt; 2. compassion, to the ex- 
tent of even appearing to cry for help; 3. compas- 
sion, to the extent of even appearing to be inexorable. 
—The three different kinds of Church discipline: 1. 
Our brother is excommunicated, but sin is retained 
in the Church; 2. sin is cast out along with our bro- 
ther; 3. sin is eliminated, and our brother restored. 
—The right of reproof: The individual may exercise 
it privately, if he has strength and courage for it; a 
eroall number of friends may administer it in kindly 
intercourse; the Church may publicly exercise it, 
tf. e., not in opposiuion to the ministry, but as repre- 
seated by it.—The exercise of discipline incuinbent 
on the Church and its representatives.—To whom 
cid Christ say, “Tell it to the Church?” 1. He 
said it to Peter; 2. to all the Apostles. —The Church 

callel to take an active part in the administration of | 
its most sacred affairs.—The power of the keys vest- | 
el in the apostolic Clyrch.—How fellowship of 
prayer leads to tellowship of faith.—Agqrecment of 
the Spird, @ confirmation of the power of the keys, : 
—Evidence of this.—How the keys have lost their: 
power when the spirits are not subject to Christ.— 

How the whole Church of Christ may revive in the | 
ainallest community.—The great Church appears in | 
a small community: 1, If there be agreement in the | 
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spirit of prayer, securing the answer of the Father 
2. if there be union in the name of Jesus, and hence 
the presence of Christ.—The characteristic features 
of the true Church: 1. An inward life of praver; 2 
an outward life of confession. —W hat is the state of 
a chureh if, 1. the former of these two characteristics 


is wanting; or, 2. the latter; or, 3. both are gone— 


The great promises of Christ shall be fulfilled, evea 


in the experience of the weakest church.—The watch 
word of the Church and the watchword of sectarian 
ism, The former: two or three; the latter: three oF 
Qco.—How this promise of the Lord was fulfilled in 
the formation of the Protestant Churches. 

Starke :-—Zeixius: Secret sins should be seerctly 
rebuked and expiated, but open sins, openly.— Cre 
mer: It is very dangerous to be excluded from the 
communion of the saints.—Hedinger: The prayer ot 
a righteous man availeth much, nay, everything: 
Jaines v. 16, 

Gerlach :—What in ch. xvi, 19 had (apparently) 
been bestowed upon Peter alone, is here conterred 
on the whole Christian Church, being ultimately 
traceable to the character of Christian communion 
as the outward manifestation of the invisible Church 
—The Church of Christ on earth consists of a num 
ber of circles, drawn around the same ecotre, and al 
ways widening. Its well-being consists in this, that 
all have the proper centre, and that none of the cir 
cles interferes with the other. 

Gossner :-—The principal thing is the agreement, 
—All depends not on large numbers, but on the pre 
sence of Christ as the third or fourth in a spiritua; 
culmunion, 

Henhner :—We can only call those persons out 
own whom we have gained for the kingdom of 


-heaven.—The decline of, and the difficulties attend 


ing upon, the exercise of scriptural discipline, con 
stitute glaring evidence of the sad decay of our State 
Churches (or rather, of the hierarchical disinclination 


| of office to train the congreyation to spiritual self 


government ).*—W herein may two be agreed ? Mani. 
festlv, not in temporal things (or rather, in matters 
of pure egotism). . 


* A Pruasian regulation of March 27, 1748. prohibits the 
minister from excluding any of their church wembers from 
the holy communion. Now cases of the kind must be re 
ported to the royal cunsisturies, 


C. Absolution in the Church. Cu. XVIII. 21-35. 


( Vers. 23-85 the Gospel for the 22d Sunday after Trinity.) 


21 
22 


ty 


Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him? till [until, éws| seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 


thee, Until [ews] seven times: but, Until seventy times seven. 


likened unto a certain king [a human king, 


iv@pwrw Baorret], which would take account of [who desired to make a reckoning 


23 Therefore is the kingdom of heaven 
24 with]! lis servants, And when he had 


him, which who] owed him ten eee 


25 


only | 


begun to reckon, one was brought *® unto 


talents. But forasmuch as he had not [us he 


was not able] to pay, his lord commanded him to be sould, and his wife, and cluldren, 


26 
na | 


the lord of that servant was moved with 
forgave him the debt. 


28 


and all that he had, and payment to be made. 
worshipped him, saying, Lord,® have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 


The servant therefore fell down, and 
Then 


compassion, and loosed [released] him, and 


But the same servant went out, and found one of his fellow ser 
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vants, which [who] owed him a hundred pence [shillings ? lit.: denaries, yvapu]:* and 
he laid hands on hun, and took Aim by the throat, suying, Pay me® that thou [Pay if 
thou] ® owest. And his fellow servant fell dow: at his feet T and besouglt him, saying, 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all? And he would not: but went and 
cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt. So when Is fellow servants saw what 
was done, they were very sorry, and came and told unto their [own, éavtor] lord all 
that was done. Then his lord, afier that he had called him, said unto lim, O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt. because thou desiredst [besonghtest] me: 
Shonldest not thou also have had compassion [pity] on thy fellow servant, even as I 
had pity on thee? And his lurd was en aud delivered him to the tormentors, till 
he should pay all that was due unto him.’ So lkewise shall my heavenly Father Jo 
also unto you, if ye froin your hearts forgive nut every,one his brother their tres 
passes,” 


29 
30 
31 


32 


33 
34 
39 


1 Ver, 93.—[%Os HOeAne muviipat Aorvyov werd, K.7.A.3 Lange: acelcher ahrechnen wollte. t, «ta make a reckow 
Ong or xetiement, Comp. 2 Kings xxi. 7, where the E. V. correctly renders: 7Trere waa no reckoning made with them 
Of the money, cle. The Authorized Version in our place conveys a ditterent meaniag in modern Enjdlish.—P. $.] 

2 Ver, 24.—0 pogn x6 [fortbe more usual word: xpuanvexdn] in Codd. B., D., Origen, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 


[Alford]. 
3 Ver, 26.—Kripre ts omitted in B., D., ete, and by TLackanaint Tischendorf, [ Alferd]. 
$ Ver 2s.—(The English penny ts less than one seventh of a denariux a Roman silver coin equivalent to the Attte 


drachma, or abort seven and a half penee sterling or fifteen American cents in vaige. See the Dictionaries, The inapte 
Ness of the usual Enedish rende ‘ring cin all the old) English versio s) appears more fully in cho xx. 2) where laborers are 
hired “fora pouny a deys instead of nearly eizbt times that amount, About two thirds of a dencrduea day was the pay 
ofa Roman soldier, As there is ne corresponding English coin, it fs necessary to adopt an inaccurate rendering or the 
foreien word denadry, whieh would require a marginal explanation. Shilling (in the New York sense, fe. one eighth of 
an American dollar) would come nearest, but would lead to confusion, since the English shilling ts nearly double in value 
(23 cents) Ewald, however, in his German translation. renders: Se hillinge, Lange retains Luatber’s Crohn, but ads 
In parenthesis Denure, Lehner (demea) Campbell apd Norton: denardi (whieh might do ina learned Commentary, but 
not ina Bible for popular use); Conant, and the N. T. of the Am, Bible Union, better: dexdriéca, It is surprising thag 
Treneh in his interpretation of the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (p. 151) and that of the Laborers in the Vineyard cp. 
170), takes no notice Whatever of this mistranslution and speaks repeatedly of an hundced pence as if it were all righti— 
Pos 

8 Ver. 28.—Codd. B., D., L., ete., omit wos, me 

6 Vor, 88, —The reading ef Te is best attested and much stronger than 8 re. It isa demand for payment in the 
form of a rebuke: Thou wretch, he who owes, thust pay! [Ewald and Lange translate: Bezvhle, wenn du was achuldig 
brat ! Pay, if thou owest anything. Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford unantmonsly adopt the reading: "A wodos 
eX ri umeirecs, which ts now sustained also by Cod. Sinait. Dr. Conant ignores this difference of reading.—P. 8] 

7 Ver. 29.—The addition of the received text: as Tovs médas auton (at hia fectV is omitted In Codd. B., C., D.. eta 
(Tisehendorf and Alford retain and defend the words against Lachinann, Tregelles, and Meyer, who omit them. —P. s.] 

®* Ver. 29.—The best authorities [also Cod. Sinait.) omit HavTa (add), Which seems to be inserted to confurm to 
Ver. 26. 

* Ver. 34.—B., D., ete., omit auT@. (Lachmann and Alford omit it, Tischendorf retains it—P. 8.} 

10 Ver. 35.—B., D., L., ete., omit the words: Ta waparTwuaTra autwy (their trespassen), which seem to de 
Inserted from eh. vi. 4, 1b: Mark xi. 25, 26. [Cod, Sinait., and all the critical editors, Lachinana, Tischendorf, Tregeiles, 
Aifurd, olit the w ords.—L’. 8 


that of retribution; comp. Lev. xxv. 28; xxvi. 18, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL al 24, 25% Ps. XXVl. 255 Dan. iv. 15; Rev. av. 1. 
—P.§. 
Ver. 21. Until seven times, ws éxtdxis.—| Ver. 22. I say not unto thee;—+. ¢., I do not 


The directions of Christ in regard to the discipline 
of the Church presuppose readiness to forgive. If 
our brother listen to our admonition, and be recon- 
ciled, he is to be forgiven. But the Lord had not 
indicated how often this mercy was to be exercised. 
It seemed to Peter as if there must be some limit in 
the matter. His query indicated that he still regard- 
ed forgiveness as something outward and quantita- 
tive, rather than as something inward and spiritual. 
His proposal, “until seven times ”—the sacred num- 
ber—is very characteristic of his state of mind. It 

ras, however, greatly in excess of the rabbinical or- 
dinances, which preseribed forgiveness only three 
times: “ //omint in alterum peccanti semel remittunt, 
pecundo remittunt, tertio remittunt, quarto non remit- 
tent.” = Babul. Joma.—[The Jewish rabbins based 
the duty of forgiving three times and no more, upon 
Amos i. 3; i. 6; Job xxxili, 29, 30. Peter, under 
the influence of the spirit of Christian charity, in- 
ereased the number to seven, because in the Old Tes- 
tament this number is closely linked with the idea 
ef the covenant and of forgivencss, as well as with 


prescribe to thee. 

Seventy times seven, ¢8do0unKxovrTrdns 
éx7ra.—Jderome, Erasmus, Grotius, de Wette, 
Vg and others, explain seventy times seven- 
told) [i e, four hundred and ninety times}. But 
Origen, Augustine, Bengel, Ewald, and Mever, ex- 
plain seventy times and seven, or seventy-seven 
times, as éwranes docs not aguin occur at €Bdo0unror 
taxis emta, Mever says: “ "According to the Greek 
idiom, this should have been expresred either hy 
ewTa wi éBSuunnovtanis OF by €Bdo0unkovta éwranis. 
But the expression is derived trom the Sept., Gen. iv. 
24: ‘If Cain shall be avenged sevenfvid, truly La- 
mech seventyfold and seven.’”* The reference 


* (Jerome already observed thia significant contrast of 
our Lord's seventy times seven of forgiveness to the ante lis 
Juvian Lamech’s seventy and sevenfold) of revenge. Se 
Trench asserts (p. 145) referring to Jerome's works. vol, if. 
p. O65. of the Benedictine cdition, But T cannot tind tbe 

yassnge in the Vallarsi edition, which ] have before me Lae 
is Commentary on Matt. in dec, (Opera, tom. wl col 14 

ed, Vall.) Jerome makes no allusion to Gen, iv. 24, an 
says Simply: “Vou usyue sezplies, sed usygue seitanooa 
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: ‘ ee one N 
gecnia to be in point; all the more, that the saying | 6,000 denarii, and 10,000 talents = 60,000,000 da 


of Christ was probably intended to form a direct con- 
trast to the revenge which Lamech imprecated. 
Still, even thouch we bear in mind the symbolical 
import of the number seven, yet the bare addition of 
that numeral seems peculiar, and almost detracting 
from the force of the injunction, It might, indeed, 
be urged, that, according to the analogy of 10], it 
implied nothing more than as it were the measure 
seventy shaken and pressed down. First, seventy 
times, and then, if you like, in addition to this, your 
own seven times! But (irotius translates Gen. iv, 24, 
ASIO) O TSW, septuagies et td ipsum eepties ; nor 
sfoes the translation of the Sept. seem to us decided- 
ly in favor of the opposite view. Besides, seventy 
times sevenfold seems to us a more apt symbolical 
expression for never-ending forgiveness than seventy 
times seven. However, grammatically and philologi- 
cally, the point is not clear, Seventy is seven times 
ten, or the symbolical number of the world multiplied 
by that of the covenant. Of course, the expression 
is intended to indicate by the figure of a large num- 
ber the quality of endless forgiveness. This view 
was already advocated by Theophylact. 

Ver. 23. Therefore is the kingdom of hea- 
ven likened.—Keferring to the reply which had 
been given to Peter. The parable which follows is 
intended to illustrate the teaching of Christ about 
our readiness to forgive. Meyer maintains that the 
Saviour insists upon unlimited forgiveness, and not, 
as de Wette suvvests, merely upon readiness to for- 
give. But the latter implies the former; and, in 
fact, the two are identical in point of principle. The 
act of forzivencss presupposes genuine repentance 
on the part of our brother.—Likened, On account 
of the guilt of man, it had become necessary that 
the kingdom of heaven should rest on compassion as 
ite foundation. 

Unto a human king.*—The expression is in- 
tended to mark the antithesis to the heavenly King. 
—His servants.—ilere represented as administer- 
‘ng his possessions.—He desired to make a reck- 
soning, or settlement.—This refers to eternal jus- 
tice ever secking to right matters, and to the im- 
pending judement; hence more especially to the 
economy of the law and its results. 

Ver. 24. But when he had only{ begun.— 
Very solemn and significant—One was brought 
unto him,—i. e., one of the first and highest—Ten 
thousand talents.—" An expression intended to in- 
dicate the infinite debt incurred, which could never 
be discharged. As it were an immense number of 
the largest coin.” The Attic talent was equal to 60 
mine [6,000 drachmer), or 1,375 Prussian dollars 
“(see Boeekh’s Staatshaushalt der Athener, i. 15),t 
nnd the mine to 100 denarii.3 “ Hence one talent = 


septics, id est. quadringentis nonaginta vicibns, ut totics 
peceanti fratri dimitterct in die, quoties ille peceare non 
possit."—P. 3.) 

* [Meyer likewise emphasizes 2v0pwmq, which the Eng- 
Hsh Version renders: @ certain king, “Zu Bagidret 
gat nicht ohne Grund avOpwaraw azugesetzt, da daa 
HIMMELRFICH 2if einem MENSCHLICHEN Avnige verglichen 
wird, Vergleiche abriyens dus Homerische avnp Ba- 
oA €us."—P. 8} 

+(Dr. Lange inserts on/y, to emphasize apfamévou 
at the tezinuing of the sentence.—P. 3.) 

t(Dr. Robinson, Dictionary, sub TaAavTOYV, estl- 
mates the common Attic talent at £243 15s. sterling, or 
soout 71IT0.—P. J 

§ The original reads 10 for 100 denarii—a_ palpable 
printing error, which the Edinb. transl. faithfully copies, 


nara.” Gerlach suggests that the Saviour referred 
to the Syrian talent, which was much smaller ‘han 
the Attic, amounting only to about one-fourth of it, 
According to the value of the Attic talent, the sum. 
total would amount to over 13 millions of Prussian 
dollars, 

Ver. 25. His lord commanded him to be 
sold.—In accordance with the law of Morcs, Exod, 
xxii, 3; Lev. xxv. 39; 2 Kings iv. 1. See also 
Micnaetts’ Laws of Moses, §148.—And (thus) 
payment to be made.—The sum obtained would, 
of course, prove wholly inadequate. Still Fritzsche 
is mistaken in explaining it as meaning that the sum 
realized was actually to be paid. De Wette renders 
it: “And that ¢Ais should be paid.” Better Mever 
in more general terms, “and payment to be made.” 
The leading idea is, that the king insists upon pay- 
ment being made. The exact amount is subordi- 
nate. 

Ver. 28. A hundred denaries.—Equal to near- 
ly 21 Prussian [or 15 American] dollars. See the 
article in the Encycls—Took him by the throat, 
—According to Roman law, a creditor was allowed 
to drag his debtor by the throat before the tribunal, 
The harsh form in which he demanded payment dee 
serves special attention, His address’ to his fellow. 
Servant implied his own condemnation. Mcyer 
rightly objects to the view of Fritzsche and Olshau- 
sen, who explain the expression ef 7: as due to 
Greek urbanity. Others regard it as equivalent to 
67 Paulus and Baumgarten-Crusius understand it 
as implving that it was uncertain whether such a 
debt had really been incurred. In our view, it was 
intended by way of expressing reproof—the claimant 
all the time forgetting his own case and ditliculties, 
which, were not only similar, but even much worse 
In fact, it would seem as if the remission of his debt 
had only called forth pride and self-confidence. Ilis 
fellow-servant humbled himself in a more becoming 
manner than he had done before his master (7 pog e- 
Kuver aUT@, Fapekadet avror); although we 
should bear in mind that in the latter case the credi- 
tor was the lord and king of the servant, 

[Trexcn: “Such is man, so harsh and hard, 
when he walks otherwise than in a constant sense of 
forgiveness received from God. Tenoranee or torget- 
tulness of his own guilt makes him harsh, untorgivs 
ing, and cruel to others; or, at best, he is only hin- 
dered from being such by those weak defences of 
natural character which may at any moment be 
broken down.”—P. 8. 

Ver. 31. Their own (éaurayv) lord.—Merer 
accounts for the word €autr@y by remarking, 
“They had recourse neither to their hard-hearted 
companion nor to any other person.” But this 
would seareely have required special mention, On 
the other hand, their appeal to his and their lord ex- 
posed them to danger, if his anger should burst forth 
against them also, Still, they ventured to apply te 
him—compassion and sorrow inspiring them with 
courage, In this case, then, we sce severity from 
pity, as formerly harshness in spite of merey. 

Ver. 34. And delivered him to the tormen: 
tors.—The imprisonment reters in both cases to tem 
porary confinement, until payment should be made, 


“Attica uva (mina) frit centum dracimarum : Romas 
na, drachmarim nonagqinte aes Acero cir da LOO dracene 
marunm Atticarum” See Joa. Scarvi.t, Levicun Griavo 
Lat., Oxford ed., p. 1006, An Attic 3,07) is nearly equa 
in value toa Roman denariue.—P 8] 
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But, besides this, the servant whom his master now | without :ansom or surety, 80 God similarty pardonge 


sent to prison was also delivered rots Baagavioa- 
rats, “to the tormentors,” to be tormented by 
them, The punishment of being sold into slavery, 
with which he had formerly been threatened, was 
much livhter than that which he had now to endure. 
flowever, the king was generous, and the wife and 
ehildren of the offender were not molested. In its 
frst form, they shared the guilt of that wicked ser- 
vant; but the sin which he had now committed rest- 
ed upon himself alone. Still, except in reference to 
the manner in which payment is now enforecd, the 
lancuage of the parable continues the same as before. 
The imprivonment and the torments are intended to 
er.foree payment; but as, in the present instance, 
this is manifestly impossible, they serve in reality as 
a punishment. Fritzsche renders the term Bagana- 
rat by “body-guard of the king” (!); Grotius, br 
“eaolers” [desuopiaaces|; Mever, correctly, by 
“tormentors.” * According to the sentence pro- 
nounced, the imprisonment would necessarily be both 
never-ending and hopeless (Chrysostom: touvréaore 
B:nvexw@s, obte yap amvdace: wote) Still, we are 
scareecly warranted in referring these tormeuts to the 
sultcrings of Gehenna. 


hd 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The svmbholical import of the number seven is 
spiritual and festive rest atter the work has been 
finished; fen, that of the world, Hence the number 
seventy represents the power of the Spirit as con- 
quering the world (the 70 disciples), Again, seven- 
ty times seven would convey the all-conqucering 
power of the Spirit in all His fulness, as reconciling 
us, and rendering us willing to be reconciled. The 
largeness of the number would indicate that there 
was to be no measuring or limitation in the exercise 
ol kindness; but that infinite love was, in its fulness 
and strength, to sweep all barriers, and that forgive- 
ness was to be bounded by no other Jimits than 
those demanded by truth, 7.¢., more especially, by 
the state of mind of him who had offended against 
us. 

2. This parable must not be applied merely to 
the private relations subsisting between Christians ; 
but also refers to the general administration of the 
servants of the Lord in the Church, which, however, 
if improperly exercised, may degenerate into a mat- 
ter of private interest or favor. Under such circum- 
Btances, the contrast between the wondrous pardon 
granted by the Master, and the cruel exactions made 
by the servants, would appear in the most glaring 
manner. Strange, that the most harsh and heartless 
treatment should be connected with the dispensation 
of niziest merey! Compare the history of church 
discipline in the middle ages, and the bitter contro- 
versies on the doctrine of the holy Communion, 

3. Faustus Socrxus ( De Christo Servatore”) 

argues froin this passage, that as the king forgave 


*j Among the anclent Romans there were certain legal 
tortures, asa heavy chain and a system of half starvation, 
whieh the ereditor mizht apply to his debror, tor bring- 
the nim: te tertus, See AnNo Lb, History af Rowe. ip. 10, 
and Visuxen, Nefes on the Parables pid The formers 
tors are those who shall make the life of the prisoner bitter 
to him: wring out from bin the confesson ef any coneeaied 
hoards whieh he may still possess; even as there are tore 
grentors ii that world of woe, whereot this prison is a figure 
~-fellow-stuners sod evil augels—instruments of the just yet 
torrible judgments of Gud.’—L. 8.] 


sinners. To this OLEarivs replies, that the olsject 
of this parable was to delineate the subjective cond: 
tion of pardon on our part, not the objective ground 
of acceptance with God. Besides, each separate 
parable was not intended to give the whole scherse 
of salvation. Perhaps, however, it were more accu. 
rate to say, that the objective ground of compassion 
is embodied and presented in the atonement made by 
Christ. But the latter point was not intended to be 
presented in this parable. [Mever remarks that the 
parable implies a barepoy mpotepor, gince the infinite 
forgiving merey of God could only appear fuily in 
the atoning death of Christ. —P. 8. ] 

[4. Zill he pay all that was due unto him, ver. 34. 
The offender, it seeins, is not inmprisoned for the act 
of unmercifulness to his fellow-servant, but for his 
old debt to God which had heen forgiven him. But 
it must be remembered that every sin against our 
neizhbor, or against ourselves, is at the same time a 
sin against God, and so the conduct of the unmerci- 
ful servant contracted a new debt due to God. This 
passage is often quoted in the discussion of the ques- 
tion: Utrum peccata semel remissa redeant, whether 
sins once forgiven return on the sinner through his 
subsequent transgressions? HamMonp aavs, the 
king revoked his descaned merey; but the debt was 
actually and absolutely forgiven; yet forgiven, of 
cuurse, as always, on certain moral conditions, the 
violation of which implies the forteiture of the bene 
fit. Forgiveness is inseparable from union with 
Christ. If we forsake Him we relapse into a state 
of nature, which is a state of wrath; yea, our case 
becomes much worse than it was before conversion, 
and our guilt increases in proportion to the mercies 
received. How many, alas! fortcit the benetit of 
baptism, « ée, the remission of sins, hy a lite of im- 
penitence and ingratitude, and become worse than 
heathen.—P. &. 

[5. The same verse (and ver, 26) is also quoted 
by some Roman Catholic interpreters for the doctrine 
of purgatory, and by Universalists and Restoration- 
ists, tor the doctrine of the final salvation of all men. 
In both cases the €as of is pressed as implying a 
final discharge of the debt and a consequent deliv. 
erance from the prison of purgatory or a temporary 
hell, But this argument pruceeds on the radicaily 
wrong assumption that man can atone for his sins or 
discharge his moral debt to God. The debt is ex- 
pressly represented, in ver, 24, 2s enormous, so as to 
make it impossible for any human being to discharge 
it. The debt, moreover, instead of diminishing is 
daily accumulating ; since the utmest that man can 
do is to pertorm his present duty, comp. Like xvii 
10, The phrase: l/ he pay all, ete., €ws ob awo- 
5@ may, like the proverbial ad nunaim solvere, ad 
exfremum assem solvers, sismifics that the debter shill 
have justice without merey and taste the extreme 
rigor of the law,  Trenxcit (p. 168) xoes even turther, 
and says: “Since the sinner could never acquit the 
slichtest portion of the debt in which he is indebted 
to God, the putting that as a eendition of his libera 
tion, which it is impossible could ever be fuliiiled, is 
the strongest possible way of expressing the etermal 
duration of his punishment.” MabLpoyatus, one of 
the best Roman Catholic expounders, remarks: 
“QUOTSQUE REDDERET, dd cat semper, ud Chrysostos 
mus, Luthumius et Theophiulactus interpretantur, 
non enim siguificatur, fore, ul, gee damnati sun, 
penas aliquaudo persolvant et, quasi redduo drtito, 
liberentur, gua Urigenistarum error fuit; sed fore 
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ut nuemgnam liberentur, nist penas } persolvant, quas 
Quid prrsolvere nunepnim poterunt, numquam libera- 
buntur.” Ovsitausen én loc. (vol. i. p. 64, American 
edition) admits that the debt of the sinner to God 
can never possibly be ligqu: dated; nevertheless he in- 
fers partly from the ews 03, partly from the servant’s 

acknowledgment of his debt that he will be finally 
released. I cannot sce how we ean hold this opinion 
Without adopting substantially the Roman Catholic 
dogina of purgatory, Bat ews does not necessarily 
fix a limit beyond which the preexisting state of 
things must cease (comp. the Saviour’s promise to be 
with His people to the end of the world, ews Tis 
cuvreAcias Tov viwvos); and if the mere admission 
of sin and guilt insures ultimate salvation, a Judas 
might have been saved as well who contessed that 
he betrayed innocent. blood -—Comp. also the Noles 
on ch. v. 26 (p. 114) and on ch. xii. 82 (pp. 225 and 
227 sqq.).—P. 5.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


“Til! seven times?” or, the tendency of the class 
of which Deter is the type to count and limit spirit 
gal acts.—<Acts of forgiveness, pravers, and similar 
deeds, should not be counted. —Seventy times seven ; 
or, the sacred nuimber,—which implies that our love 
must not be limited by the rules of arithmetic.—The 
kingdom of heaven under the figure of reckoning: 
1. The king TecleOUlty or, the remission of an infi- 
nite debt. 2. The servant reckoning; or, the harsh 
demand of a small claim, 3. The final reckoning of 
the king occasioned by that of the servant, —The 
great alternations in the kingdom of heaven, occa- 
sioned by the unfaithfulness of man in opposition to 
the faithfulness of God: 1. From the judgment of 
the law to the mercy of the gospel; 2. from mercy 
to judyment.—The grace of God has converted the 
economy of the law into that of the gospel; but the 
unmercifulness of Christians seeks to transform the 
dizpensatioa of the gospel into one of judgment.— 
How could the servant who had been forgiven act 
with such cruelty against his fellow-servant? 1. It 

Was suspicious, that he who apparently was among 
the first of his fellow-servants should have incurred 
so heavy a debt without accounting for the money 
long before that; 2. it was still worse when he only 
pleal for delay, promising payment which he well 
knew he never could make; 3. but it fully indicated 
his state of mind, when he could vo trom the pres- 
ence of his master cherishing such feclings of pride 
and bitterness. —The unconditional and the condi- 
tional re:nission of debt in the kingdom of God: 
1. The former is full and irrevocable; the latter is 
only granted to try us, 2. The former is real, both 
in respect of its basis and its charaeter; the latter 
only emblematical. 3. The former leads to lunnility 
and compassion 3 he ‘latter mav readity call forth 
pride and harshness in the uneonvertel.—The un- 
merciful are esually destitute of feehng and memory, 
A. 1. They bet theiv own mult and humiliation ; 
2. the parton extended to them, 8. nor are they 
even reminded of it by the entreaty of a fellow-ser- 
vant, ~o similar to their own pleading; 4. they only 
remeber it in the hour of final judement. DL. Such 
persons have only a heartless memory for their own 
seitishness, for toeir own claims, demands, ete.— 
How the remission of our immeasurable debt should 
imince us to forgive the small debt incurred by our 
brother: 1. We are bound to do so; 2. enabled; 
and, & impelled to it—lLlow the harshness and cru- 
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elty of those who are proud and insecure secms te 
come out in all its fulness in the gospel kingdom of 
grace.—How the evil disposition of the servants has 
transformed: 1. The gospel of vrace into compulsory 
conversions; 2. the call to repentance into forced 
penance; 3. the discipline of the Church into the 
tortures of the Inquisition; the exhibition of the Re 
deemer into a call for the Judge—Guilt under the 
Jaw called forth grace; but harshness under the 
gospel will bring down the judement, Matt. xxv. 31, 
ete.—The complaint of the fellow-servants in its 
effects, viewed historically.—Heavy judements im 
pening on those who show no mercy, James i, 13, 
—How unmercifulness introduces an order of things 
which ensures its own ruin.—The tormentors and 
torments of the next world in their relation to those 
of this life.—Unmercifulness is practical unbclief.— 
The practical bearing of this second fall—The do- 
mestie guilt which is remitted, and the personal guilt 
which is retained.—‘So likewise,” ete.. Or, this 
parable as specially applicable to the Apostles, and 
the servants of Christ both in Church and State.— 
“My heavenly Father.’ 1. The Father of merey, 
and of the Saviour—zrace itself. 2. The Father of 
the Judge of the world—justive itself. 3. The Fa- 
ther of Christ in the congregation, or of the Churck. 
Starke :-—Canstein: lt is a great honor to be in 
the employment of a mighty potentate; how much 
more, then, to be a servant of the King of kings and 
the Lord of lords! What faithfulness and cure are 
requisite in such a service !—God will require an ac- 
count of all that has been entrusted to our steward- 
ship: Job ix. 8; Ps. exxx. 83 exliii, 2.—Oseoulers 
Sin has subjected not only our persons, but all we 
have, to the curse.—The natural man is not willing 
to rely on free grace, and to trust for atonement and 
righteousness to Christ alone; but would always like 
to contribute something of his own.—Forgetiulness 
of the freeness of God’s gifts a fruitful cause of re- 
lapse into sin.—Queanel: As genuine love to God 
and compassionate affection toward our neighbor is a 
fruit of genuine conversion, so is ineratiude toward 
God and hardheartedness toward our neighbor an 
evidence of spurious religion.—Canstein: To ingist 
on full restitution, is to be inexorable.—Your fellow- 
servants will see it, and lay the case before their 
Master.— Quesnel: To be unwilling to forgive an 
offence, is to provoke the wrath both of heaven and 
earth.—Feigned penitence Is like that wicked ser- 
vant, promising all, but performing nothing, Ps. xii, 
6.—The Lord quotes the example of men, in order 
to render them inexcusable-—Would we hike to 
know whether we have obtained forgiveness from 
God? Let us ask ourselves how we stand ateeted 
toward others. —Forgive, and He will torgive you, 
Lisco :—God reckons with us when setting before 
us, in our conscicnees and by His word, His ‘Taw and 
lis just demands,—By his harshness the wicked scr- 
vant loses the aficction and esteem of his fcilow-ser- 
vants, nor ean his conduet remain concealed. 
Henbuer :—This command to be ever willing to 
forgive, implies much rich and blessed comfort.—It 
man is to forgive so trequently, how much more will 
our Father in heaven be ready to extend mercy !— 
Unless we rightly know the extent of our erilt, we 
cannot properly appreeiate the felness of erace which 
the Lord is wing and ready to vouehsate.—THow 
our sins ever involve others in ruin, and generally 
those nearest and dearest to us.—“ We should 
despair of being ever able to discharge our debt, wend 
rely on grace and mercy alone.”—What contrasts 
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here! 1. God, the King of kings, toward a servant; Reinhard -—What oblication God lava upon us 
and again a servant toward his fellow-servant. 2. | to forgive those who offend avainst us.—Awinoel s— 
An intinite debt, and again a sinall debt. 3. Impos- | The character of self-righteousness: 1. Contession 
gibility and imability; and again, possibility and abili- | of debt; 2. promise of payment; 3. the manner in 
ty. 4. Compassion and Kindness; and again, hard- | which this promise is kept; 4. the sad issue of the 
heartedness and cruel behavior.—Woe to him whom | whole matter.—[Lourdalue -—Sur le parden des in- 
the tears and sighs of those who are oppressed and | jures. Serm. 34. Pour te 21 Dbimanche aprés la 
injured accuse betore the tribunal of God.—A harsh | Pentecote.—Jfassilon :-—Du_ pardon des offenses,— 
perron calls down the judginents of God upon bim- | and other famous Catholic sermons on the pericope, 
self, vers, 23-35.—P, S.] 


THIRD SECTION. 


; THE PRIESTLY FAMILY IN THE CIURCH. 


Cuaprer XIX. 1-26. 


Oonrents :-—This section sets before us, in their remarkable connection, the three principal features of the Chrisviaa 
household as it should exist in the Church of Christ: viz., the marriage-relationship in the Church, ch. xix. 1-12; calle 
dren in the Church, vers. 18-15; and property in the Church, vers. 16-26. 


Historical Connection.—After the transaction at Capernaum, recorded in Matt. xviii, the Lord commencec 
His festive journey to Jerusalem, in company with His disciples, Luke xiii. 22-30. On this oceasior 
the Pharisees attemptcd—probably at the instigation of Herod—to frighten the Lord into a speedy re 
moval from Galilee, vers. 831-35. They next invited Him to a feast, in the hope of thus ensnaring Him, 
Luke xiv. 1-24. The Lord now set before those of His followers who were not yet decided for Him, 
the dangers connected with discipleship, Luke xiv. 25-35. On the other hand, He declared His readi- 
ness tov reccive penitent publicans and sinners, Luke xv. 1-17, The festive company now entered the 
territory of Samaria, but were not allowed to pass through it (Luke ix. 51-62). This refusal to receive 
Him led to the sending forth of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 1-16). The Lord next took a sorrowmy 
retrospect of (ralilee (Matt. xi, 20-30); and then passed into Perma through the boundary land of Sa 
muria and Galilee (Luke xvii. 11-19). The return of the seventy disciples (Luke x. 17-37). Jesus 
arrived in Perza previous to the transactions recorded in Matt. xix. (Matt. xix. 1,2). The Evangelists 
have not prescrved many of the details connected with Christ's twofold visit to Perma, before and aster 
the feast of the Dedication of the Temple, during the winter of the year 782. Thus much, however, 
Clearly appeare, that He was gladly received in that district. Weare told that, during Ilis first stay 
there (Matt. xix. 2), “great multitudes followed Him there, and He healed them (their sick).” Of His 
second visit to Perea we read, that “many resorted unto Him,” and “ believed on Him there” (John x 
40-42), The events recorded in the section under consideration, most probably occurred while the 
Saviour visited Perawa the second time. According to the account in the Gospel of Mark, the rich 
young man came to the Lord when He was gone forth into the way ; according to Matthew, He departed 
from Galilee after having laid His hands on children—an act which the Evangelist seems to connect 
with His teaching on the subject of divorce (see the Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1079). 

During his journey to Perea, where Jesus on the first occasion made only a very brief stay, He re- 
plied to the intrusive and curious question, whether few or many were to be saved (Luke xiii. 28) It 
was probably in Perea that He uttered the parable concerning the Pharisce and the publican, and sev- 
eral others which are recorded in the Gospel by Luke. He next appeared at Jerusalem at the feast cf 
the Dedication of the Temple (John x, 22-40), which, according to Wieseler, commenced that ycar on 
the 25th December. Once more the Jews now tempted Him with the question, whether He was the 
Messiah (in their sense of the designation—the inquiry being urged partly from motives of hostility, and 
partly in the hope of having their carnal expectations realized), In their peculiar state of mind, the 
reply of Jesus implied both more and less than they had anticipated or wished, Lence they wished 
® stone Him. But He passed majestically through the midst of them, and—prote ed by Ilis followers 
—so0n appeared a second time in Perwa, in the same locality, where afterward t Pella, His Churek 
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found a refuge. But in Perea also He was met by Pharisees, who had been stirred up and instructed 
by their colleagues at Jerusalem. Accordingly, questions similar to those set before Him in the ¢ »pital 
of Judea were now urged. With these the section under consideration opens. | 

It is quite in accordance with the plan adopted by Matthew in his Gospel, that only those portions 
are recorded in which the Christian family in the new Church is described in its various aspects and 
bearings. 


A. Marriage in the Church. Cu. XIX. 1-12. 
(Mark x. 1-12.) 


And it came to pass, that when Jesus had finished these sayings, he departed from 
Galilee, and came into the coasts [borders, ra dpra}] of Judea beyond [the] Jordan; 
2,3 And great multitudes followed nim; and he healed them there. ‘The Pharisees also 
came unto him Ges there came to him Phuarisees],! tempting him, and saying unto 
4 him,? Is it Jawful for a man® to put away his wife for every cause? And he answered 
and said unto them,‘ Have ye not read, that he which [who] made them at the be- 
ginning [from the beginning, dx’ dpyjs, é.¢., in paradise] nade them male and female, 
5 And said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
6 wife: and they twain [the two, oi dvo] shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no 
more twain, but one flesh, What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
7 asunder. They say unto him, Why [then] did Moses then command to give a writing 
8 of divorcement, and to put her away? He saith unto them, Moses because of the 
harshness of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives: but from the beginning 
9 [az dpxis] it was not so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wie, 
except zt be for fornication,® and shall marry another, committeth adultery: and whoso 
marrieth her which ie is put away doth commit [committeth] adultery, Tis dis- 
ciples say unto him, If the case of the man be so with Ais wife [i. ¢., if this is the legal rela- 
tion between husband and wife], it 1s not good to marry. But he said unto them, All men 
cannot [Not all, ob wavres, can] receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. 
For there are some® eunuchs, which [who] were so born from the:r [the] mother’s 
wombs: and there are some eunuchs, which [who] were made eunuchs of [by, tro] 
men: and there be [are] eunnchs, which rate have made themselves eunuchis for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive zt, let him receive 7. 


1 Ver. 3.—[Ka! xpownABoy ante bapioaior; the article of of the tert, rec. is wanting In the best MSS. and thrown 
ont by the modern critical editors (except Tischendorf), also by Dr. Lange in his version.—P. 3.] 

3 Ver. 3.—[AvT@, to him, is likewise missing ia the oldest authorities, also Cod. Sinait., and omitted by Lachmana, 
Tischendorf, Alford.—P. S.J 

3 Ver. 3.—AvOpwry, for a man, is omitted by B., L., [Cod. Sinait.], and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischene 
dorf; but seems to be required by €morquev avtous. 

4 Ver. 4.—[Aurots, to them, ta omitted in the critical editions, but retained by Lange.—P. S.] 

8 Ver. 9.—Lachmann, with B., D., reads: wmapextos Adyou wopveias. Mever regards it as a gloss from ch. v. 
82. [The tert. rec. reads: €¢ wy €mi wopveia; Tischendorf and Alford: wh @€ml m., which reading Is sustained 


also by Cod. Sinsiticus, Ed may easily be an explanatory addition. The sense is not affected in the least by this difference 
of reading.—P. 8. 
6 Ver. 12.—[deme before eunuche is an interpolation of the E. V., and should be underscored or omitted.—P. 8.] 
e 


n wepata, 9c. x#pa) extended from Moabitis, or from 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. And it came to pass.—The passage 
from Galilee to Perwa formed part of the journey of 
the Lord to Jerusalem. The circumstance, that 
Matthew (as well as Mark and Luke) only records 
the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, is readily ex- 
plained from the general plan on which his narrative 
is constructed. 

Into the borders; or, boundary land.—It de 
gerves notice, that Jesus entered not merely the ter- 
ritory of Perea, but penetrated to its utmost boun- 
daries. According to Josephus (Bell. Jud. iii. 3, 3), 
Pera proper (or “ the other side,” ¢ ¢, of Jordan— 


22 


the Arnon, to Pella on the north— certainly to the 
Sheriat Mandhur, since Josephus designates Gadara 
(Omkeis), which lay on the Mandhur, as the capital 
of Perwa. Toward the east, it adjoined, according. 
to that writer, the territory of Gerasa, Rabbath Am- 
mon, and Arabia.” L. von Raumer. From the 
same authority we learn that Perwa, in the wider 
sense, embraced that part of Palestine which lay 
east of the Jordan, embracing the whole territory of 
Perwa from the sources of the Jordan to the Arnon, 
Lastly, a still wider meaning attached to that name, 
which was also given to the whole eastern part of 
the Jordan-valley, or the Ghor (Arabah), stretching 
from the sources of Jordan to the southern extremé 
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ty of the Dead Sea, and running beyond it to the ! against Him.” 


Elanitic Gul, between the mountains of Edom in the 
east and the hixh coast on the west. When on for- 
mer occasions traversing the hike (Ciesarea, Gadara), 
Jesus had visited Perwa in the second and last-men- 
tioncd aeeeptation of that term. Hence we conclude 
that He went at this time into Perwa proper, which 
formed part of the tetrurchy of Herod Antipas, who 
rukidl over that province as well as over Galilee. 
From this circumstance we account for the fact that 
the Lord now betouk Himeclf to the boundary dis- 
tricts, or cowsfs, of Perwaj—the latter term being 
Bearcely applicable to the boundary district of Judwa 
itself. 

A special interest and importance attaches to the 
province of Perwa, where Jesus retired on two oeca- 
sions previous to His decease and found a refuge, 
and whither afterward His infant Chuveh retired he- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, seching shelter 
among its mountains, and making Pella their capital, 
On the difficulties connected with the Pe vhy of 
Vella, comp. the author's dpostol, Zedtulfer, ii, 461, 
Great probability, however, attaches to the sugges- 
tion of Robinson, who, nceording to his latest re- 
searches, places it on the site of ‘the modern Fuhel, 
between the Jabbok and the Hicremax; in which 
case, the statement of Josephus would refer to Pela 
as being a boundary town of Perwa, in the narrowest 
or political sense of the term. On the blessed work 
of Jesus in that province, comp. the author's Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, p. 104, The general contormation of 
the distriet i is caleareous and eretaceous In the south, 
till beyond the Arnon, and basalt im the eastern por- 
tion. It is mountainous, with high plateaus, and 
traversed by many rivers. The norinern part. is 
woody, and suited for grazing (the oaks and bulls of 
Bashan); the southern, execedingly fertile. 

An attentive consideration of the narrative in the 
Gospels will easily enable us to answer the objection 
of Meyer and others, who deem the account of Mat- 
thew incompatible with that of Luke (ix. 513 xvii. 
11), according to which, Jesus had passed through 
Samaria. The Lord had evidently intended, to jour- 
nev by Samaria. But when the inhabitants of that 
country refused to receive Him, He passed into Pe- 
rea through the boundary land of Galilee and Sama- 
ria (see Leben Jesu, ii, 2.1053). Sinilarly, in answer 
to the alleged contradiction between our Gospel and 
John s. 22, 40—which records that Jesus went from 
Jerusalem to Perwa—we remind the reader, that the 
Lord visited that province on two different occa- 
Bions. 

Ver, 8. Pharisees.—Pcrma was removed from 
the vreat centres of Jewish hierarchism, Hence the 
Saviour found there a sphere of labor even aiter He 
had been banished from Galilee and Judea. But 
even there the sect of the Pharisees was by and by 
rouscd to acts of hostility, partly at the instigation 
of their colleagues at Jerusalera, and partly from 
personal rancor, Ou this and other grounds, we 
conclude that the transactions here recorded had 
taken place during the sceond visit of Jesus to Pe- 
rea. The question has been raised, wherein the 
“temptation” of this inquiry lay. Meyer suzests 
that it consisted in the attuinpt of involving Him in 
the discussion between the schools of Hillel and 
Bhamimai (sec the Juceget. Ne‘es on chi v. 61). “It 
was hoped that, by His reply, Jesus would virtually 
Bupport the view of one of these antagonisue schocls 
anore particularly that of Shammei, and that thus 

he opposite party wight be more fully enlisted 
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But in that case He would al-o mani- 
festly have gained the favor of the followers of Shame 
mai, Ewald thinks that it was intended to cntangle 
Jesus, while in the dominions of Herod Artipas— 
whose conduct in ‘Lis married relationshi ip duhu had 
reproved—in a declaration and fate similar to that 
of the Baptist. To this it as been objectcd—as we 
think, without sufficient Soelemeuy there is ne in 
dication of such a scheme in the text. Meser Lolds 
that the decision of Jesus was stricter than that of 
elther of the schools, The statement is incorrect, ag 
our Lord did not go beyond the principles laid duwn 
by Shammai; while, unlike that teacher, He did not 
convert the absolute principle of marrage in the 
Church into an outward and civil statute. 

F’or every cause.—The que-tion is manifestly 
put from the peint of view taken by Hillel. 

Ver. 4. Made them, or created them.—Tl:e 
ideas of & @pwros (which accordingly we retain 2s 
the reading) and yuv7y are presupposed. The Lord 
explains that they were not created arbitrarily, or in- 
dependently of} but for each other, and as suitalsle 
and adapted to each other; which is expressed by 
apawev wai O7nAy, referring to the male und female 
nature. The two tirst individuals of the male and 
temale sex were not merely @ man and @ woman, but 
male and female, in the sense of being destined and 
intended exciusively for each other. Hence they 
constituted the type of marriage in its full meaning 
and pac, as ‘an indixsuluble union, 

Ver. 5. And said.—In Gen. ii. 24, these words 
are recorded as having been spoken by Adam, while 
in this place they are uttered as quoted by God,— 
hot simply becanse every statement of Scripture is 
the word of the Lord, but, as Augustine [De rape. 
ii. 4] expresses it, “Deus udigue per hominem dizee 
quod homo prophetando pradizt.” Or rather, per- 
haps, because, before his fall, man uttered absolute 
spiritual truth, or what in point of fact was the word 
af God, 

For this cause shal] a man leave father 
and mother.—Added not merely by way of quota- 
tion, but to show that the relationship between a 
man and Ais wife was higher, stronger, and close. 
than even that toward his father and mother. 

The two.—The expressiou Coes not occur in the 
original Hebrew, but is found in the Septuagint, as 
imphed in the text, and bringing out more tally its 
idea and meaning. The two apparently diflereut in- 
dividualities are to become one flesh by marriage, 
i.e, to form the generic unity of human neture. 
This unity, while implying the mental and moral cle. 
ments, is based on that of the capé, as indicating and 
completing the union. 

Ver. 6. No more, or, never gore, 
—Ver. 9 forms no exception to this rule, as the re. 
lationship there referred to is Incompatiole with, aud 
in direct untagonism to, the idea of maariage.* 
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* [ Vers. 8-6.—The Pharisces wished to entangle our Sa- 
vieur in their scholastic party disputes on the momraces and 
divoree-question and in the adultery-case of Toerod Att opasy 
which caused the inprisonment and death of Jelis thy: Bu 
list, and may have exerted us much feeling and debaie in its 
dug as the divoreescase of Henry V ae In the Meh century 
during the Retormation period, The Savieur answered tie 
treacherous question of This enemies by Teferrine them first 
(in ver. 4) to what God did, who in the oflgihar erestion « f 
man instituted the sexual relation aod togrrirce as a 
soluble union between one map and one worn > seen: ve 
to what God sar through Adam as the represe titative of: 
race (in vero). Viz. Chat husband and wite are inseparable! . 
united, @e., within Uhe limits of ther fife in the fesicer ts our 
carthly life ; abd then Ue states lis oWan irrecisubie conda 
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Vers. 7, 8. Why did Moses then command? 
Deut. xxiv. 1—A misapplication of the passage, 
which the Lord exposes and censures. The object 
of Moses in laying down the rules about giving a 
writing of divorcement, was not to countenance or 
promote divorces, but to diminish their number hy 
subjecting them to certain rules and limitations, with 
the view of again elevating the married relationship, 
and realizing its idea. Moses commanded, not that 
divorces should take place; he only enjoined that in 
Buch cases certain forms should be observed, and 
that the ground of the separation should be em- 
bodied in the “writing of divorcement.” But the 
Jewish Rabbins completely perverted the meaning 
and object of all this (ch. v. 31). Hence we note 
the twofold antithesis: ‘ Jfoses did command,” 
Moses suffered;” and again: “ Moses did com- 

mend” in general, and, “Moses suffered you” in 
particular. So far from having commanied it in 
general, he only suffered vou individually, because of 
the hardness of your hearts. 

Ver. 8 From the beginning it was not so. 
—In the original state of things in Paradise. The 
first instance of polygamy is recorded in Gen. iv. 19. 
It deserves special notice, that it appears in conjunc- 
tion with murder, avenging of blood, and sintul poe- 
try; and that it occurs in the line of Cain, not in 
that of Seth. 

Ver. 9. ang for fornication.—An explana- 
tion of the “37 T1435. Comp. the Lzeg. Notes on 
ch. v. 31, 32 .?. 115. Roman Catholic writers are 
naturally anxious to have this clause omitted from 
the text (Hug, von Berlepsch), but there is no criti- 
eal warrant for this. 

Ver. 10. It is not good to -—The mean- 
meg of the disciples is: if the ideal principle laid 
down by our Lord about marriage was to be imme- 
diately and unconditionally applied to existing rela- 
tions, then, ete. In His reply, Christ admits the 
difficulty of such Py plication. 

Ver. 11. Not all can receive this saying.— 
It requires divine illumination. 

Ver. 12. The explanation of His further state- 
ment—F'or there are eunuchs, etc.—is exceeding- 
ly difficult. Neander thinks thdt Matthew inserted 
in this place something which the Lord had taught 
on the same subject on another occasion, and in 
quite a different connection. Certainly, the common 
interpretation, that Jesus here referred to the various 
exceptional cases in which marriage should be avoid- 
ed, is very unsatisfactory. The three classes of 
evnuchs here enumerated (the expression being used 
firurativcly for those who are not to enter the mar- 
ried relationship), are evidently intended to embrace 
ali the grounds on which marriage was inadmissible. 
First of all, then, there is a class of eunuchs who 


sion (in ver. 6) in a sentence which fs since repeated in every 
marriace ceremony in Christian lands, amd will be repeated 
to the end of times te inaugurate and pretect with its divine 
ancboeritv and power this holy and fundamental relation,— 
We add the remarks of Dr ALForD on vers. 4-6: (1) Our 
Lord refers te the Mosafie account of the Creation as a Adee 
torical fictpand grounds His argument on the (feral exe 
pressions of that narrative, (2) He cites both from the first 
and sccend chapters of Cones showing them to be conse- 
entive parts of 2 continnous narrative, 
of Adan (Gren. fi 22) as spoken by the Creator; they mist, 
therefore, be unde rstoal as said in prophecy, dirino an thar, 
phe tore so sinee the relations alltided: to by those terms did 
nor vetexist. (4) The foree of the argument consists in the 

werions unity of male and fernale, not indeed orsanically, 
i Dy dagen ey in Adam. He made tem, ¢. ¢.. manas 
grace, mule (nut a inale), aud Jsemule (uot a female). —?.. 


9.) 


(3) Tle qnetes words . 
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were so born from the mother’s womb, i. ¢ 
who are physically disqualified for marriage, such as 
those laboring uuder disease, or whose mental or 
bodily organization is defective. Next, there was 
another class “who were made eunuchs by 
men.” As, in the first and third class enumerated, 
the term eunuch is evidently used in a fisrurative 
manner, we take it in the same sense here—the more 
so, as in the literal sense it would apply to a compara. 
tively small number of persons. Hence we regard ié 
as referring in géneral to these who are prevented 
from entering into marriage, in the highest and only 
true import of the idea, by social and moral consid- 
erations, and who are hence in duty bound to re- 
nounce the married state. The Inst class to which 
the Saviour alludes, consists of those who have 
mace themselves eunuchs for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven, i. e., those who, being 
married, yet for the kingdom of heaven's sake are 
as if they were not married, i. ¢., are ever ready 
to sacrifice their conjugal enjovments for the sake of 
their spiritual evlling; or—as the Apostle expresses 
it, 1 Cor. vii. 29—have wives as though they had 
none,—Thus this threefold renunciation, which, in 
accordance with the divine will and purpose, runs 
thronuch the actual marriage-relationship,—viz., the 
renunciation of natural union, or of ideal union, or 
of the full enjoyment of the married ex tate,—was to 
form the basis on which this relationship was hence- 
forth to rest. Such a union was to combine the ele- 
ments of deep personal attachment and interchange 
of soul with subordination to the divine arrangements 
and requiremente in the theocracy, where this as well 
as every other good gift should be regarded as see. 
ondary, and subservi ient to the grand purposes of the 
kingdom of God (Leben Jesu, ii. 2, p. 1103). The 
expression evvoux:Cery is also used by the Cabbalists 
in a ficurative sense. It is stranve that Roman 
Fe divines (as, for example, Sxrp, Leben Jesu, 
iii, 117) should have quoted in support of celibacy a 
Serene which, in reality, so far from representing 
marriage as something beneath the disciples, elevat- 
ed that relationship fur above the views and circum- 
stances of the times, and placed it ona high and 
spiritual platform, Similarly absurd is the notion of 
Strauss, that this passage savors of Essenism, which 
degraded woman, while the Saviour here restored her 
right position. Ce mp. Ebrard, p. 453. It is well 
known that a misunderstanding of the import of this 
passage induced Origen literally to carrv it into exe 
cution,—a_ historical fact, which has latterly been 
again established by Engelhart and Redepenning 
against Schnitzer and others. 

[.Vote—I beg leave to differ from Dr. Lange’s 
ficurative exposition cf the second and third class of 
eunuchs; which last would, in this case, embrace all 
Christians, since temperance and chastity is a funda- 
mental virtue and duty for the married as well as 
the single state, and since all are required to sub- 
ordinate their earthly relations to their spiritual call 
ing. As I understand the mysterious passage, 
the Saviour distinguishes three kinds ot ecunuche 
ism: (1) congenital, which implies neither merit nor 
guilt; (2) foreed, which implics misfortune on the 
one hind and guilt on the other; (8) voluntary, 
which has moral value and merit if it procceas from 
fuith and love to Christ, but no merit superior te 

chastity inthe married state. The tirst and third are 
only improperly ealled cunuchism. To speak more 
fully, the first class of cunuchs embraces the com. 
| paratively small number of those who are constity 
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tionally either incapable of, or averse to, marriage ; 
the second class, the eunuchs proper, or mutilated 
persons, who at that time were quite numerous, espe- 
cially at courts, and are still tound in Eastern coun- 
*trics, among heathens and Mohummedans (yea, even 
in the choir of the papal Sixtine chapel in Rome; the 
fais Miserere being sung by the clear silver voices 
of these unfortunate victims of sacred art); the third 
class, those who deliberately abstain from marriage 
either altogether, or from second marriage after the 
death of their first husband or wiis, not, however, 
for the purpose of thercby gaining tle kingdom of 
heaven (ad regnum celurum PROMERENDUM, as Ori- 
gen, Hilarius, Euthymius, Maldonatus, and the Ro- 
man Commentators ge enerally misinterpret the words 
dia Thy BaaiAciay 7. onp.), but for the purpose of 
working for the kingdom of heaven from pure and 
disinterested love to Christ, believing that they can 
serve Him more unreservedly and effectually in the 
single state, or remain more steadfast in times of 
peculiar trial and persecution (8a thy éeveorwoay 
avaynny, 1 Cor. vii. 26). Torthis class belong St. 
Puul (1 Cor. vii. 7, 26), Barnabas (1 Cor. ix. 5, 6), 
probably also St. John (who in the Greek Church 
bears the standing title, 6 xep@evos, with reference to 
his virgin purity), and thousands of missionaries, di- 
vines, ministers and pious laymen, sisters of charity, 
virgins and widows in all ages and among Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics. The great and serious 
error of the Roman Church consists In making a law 
for the whole clergy of what the Saviour left to free 
choice on the basis of a special calling and gift of 
God (ver. 11), and in attaching a superior merit to 
celibacy at the expense of the holy and normal state 
of marriage. From a grossly literal misunderstand- 
ing of ver. 12, Origen, in the youthtul ardor of enthu- 
giusm for Christ, and misguided by the ascetic no- 
tions of his ace, committed the unnatural deed which 
forever disqualified him for marriage. But this was 
justly condemned in the ancient church, and was 
made subsequently a reason for his excommunication 
from the church of Alexandria.—On the whole sub- 
ject of marriage and celibacy in the N. T., comp. 
Scnarr’s History of the Apostolic Church, § 112, pp. 
448-454.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Compare our remarks on Matt. v., p. 115 sq., 
and the foregoing Exregedical Notes, 

2. The scribes seem always to have been entan- 
gled in the antagonistic views of Shammai aud Hillel. 
But Christ here calls their attention to a very differ- 
ent kind of antagonism,—viz., that between the 
fundamental, eternal, and absolute principle of mar- 
riage, and the theocratic or political law on the sub- 
ject. So far as the proveiple of marriage was con- 
cerned, every such union was necessarily indissoluble, 
being based on the fact, that man and woman were 
destined for each other. But in point of fact this 
principle had been lost sight of, equally because 
unions were improperly formed, and because they 
were impruperly dissolved. Hence, the object of 
Moses was to keep this heath-sn degeneracy within 
bounds. By means of the “ writing of divoreement,” 
he wished gradually again to train the Jews by the 
law, go as to elevate their views, and to introduce 
among them marriage in the true and spiritual sense, 
But this measure was frustrated and perverted for 
the opposite purpose, by the loose and lascivious in- 


terpretations put upon it by the Rabbins. In out 
opinion, it ig the duty of legisiators and magistrates 
not to degenerate into literalism, or to go beyond the 
above principle, as Romanism has done, but to see 
to it that, so far as possible, practice should corres- 
pond with this ideal. According’~ our Lord here 
lavs down the following leading pri.ciples, viz.- (1 
The law concerning adultery applies to man as we 
as to woman—indeed, more especially to the former 
(2) Marriage is dissolved only by actual fornication 
in which case the non-offending party is agvin free. 
(3) What constitutes a legal divorcement is not the 
separation of the two parties,—which, as in morally 
faulty marriages, may not only be excusable, but 
perhaps even duty,—but remarriage after separa- 
tion, and that whether it be a marriage by which the 
divoreed woman is finally abandcned, or else a WO- 
man that had been diverced is espoused, Thus far 
the legal settlement of the question, In practical 
legislation, it is necessary to keep two points in view 
viz.: what constitutes fornication ; and the ditf-rence 
between mere separation and the right of entering 
into another union. With regard to fornication, we 
must—according to 1 Cor. vil. 15—here include Te- 
ligioug, spiritual apostasy. But in reference to the 
remarrying of those who have been divorced—ex- 
cept under the above circumstances—we believe that 
no human tribynal has, as a matter of right, the 
power of granting such a permission, although (in 
the opinion of the author) it may be conceded as an 
act of grace on the part of the reigning sovereign, 
especially in cases where mitigating circumstances 
justify such an act of dispensation, (See the author's 
Leben Jesu, ii, 2,11013; iii, 179; Losit, Dogmatik, 
p. 1215.) 

The matrimonial law of* the Roman Catnclie 
Church, and the common statute law of Prussia and 
other Protestant countries of Germany, are instances 
of the two opposite extremes and aberrations to 
which a misinterpretation of this passage has given 
rise. The former starts from the supposition, that 
actual union, or the solemnizing of matrimony, con- 
stitutes of itself’ and‘ alone an indissusume marriage. 
The history of the Middle Ages, the state of society 
in Italy and in other Roman Catholic countries, espe 
cially in South America, furnish a sad illustration of 
this principle. While the bed in which the stream 
was to flow has been converted into a hard, stone 
built channel, the river bas broken through all 
bounds, and cutting out a channel for itself, winds 
its way irregularly and wildly through forests and 
swamps. The false assumptivn in this case seems to 
be, that the law of Moses had occupicd the lowest 
stage—that it was the minimum of right; not that 
it embodied a principle, and was intended to prepare 
the way for realizing the full idea of marriage. In 
many Protestant countrics, on the other hand, the 
opposite error has been con:mitted ; the dgalidy of 
marriage has been thoroughly undermined, and free 
love substituted in its place as the controlling prin- 
ciple of true marriage.: In that case, the writing of 
divoreement is not, like that of Moses, intended te 
render separation more diflicult, but, like that of 
Hillel, to make it more easy. 

It deserves special notice, that the great reforma- 
tion here inaugurated by the Lord is introduced by 
an explanation of the circumstances under which 
marriage should be avoided. All such cascs may be 
arranged under three classes: those who by their 
phy sical constitution are disqualified tor such a 
union; those in which moral and social relations 
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prevent the carrying out of marriage in its full im- 
port; and, lastly, those who, being married, were to 
subordinate their married relationship to their calling 
as Christians, and in this respect to renounce it. 
Thus marriage was to be regenerated on the basis of 
ideal renunciation.* 

[2. Davin Brown on ver. 12: “When our Lord 
nolds furth the single life as designed for and suited 
to certain specific classes, let Christians understand 
that, while their own plan and condition of life 
should be regulated by higher considerations than 
mere inclination or personal advantage, they are not 
to lay down rules for others, but let each decide tor 
himself, as to his own Master he standeth or falleth. 
For he that in these things serveth Christ is accepta- 
ble to God and approved of men.” ALrorp (atter 
NEANDER) on ver. 12; “It is to be observed that our 
Lord does not here utter a word from which any 
superiority can be attributed to the state of celibacy: 
the imperative in the last clause being not a com- 
mind but a permission, as in Rev. xxii. 17. His 
estimate for us of the expediency of celibacy, as a 
general question, is to be gathered from the parable 

~of the talents, where He visits with severe blame the 

burying of the talent for its safer custody. The re- 
murk is Neander's (Leben Jesu, p. 584, 4th ed.), and 
the more valuable, as he himself [and his sister who 
took care of him] lived and died unmarried.” —Christ 
certainly nowhere commands, or even recommends, 
voluntary celibacy to any one; the most which can 
be gwhered from the last clause of ver. 12: 6 duva- 
Mevos Xwpeiv ywpeitw, in connection with ver, 21, is 
that He expected such a sacrifice from some of His 
disciples. Comp. de Wette in loc.—P. 8. ] 

4. The great object of the Lord in this section is 
to reinstate woman in her original rights. In the 
ancient world, as still in heathen countries, Woman 
was treated asa slave. Even among the Jews the 
right of divorcement was refused to woman, although 
it was accorded to her by the Roman law. This, 
however, does not imply that the legislation of Rome 
vccupied higher ground than that of Israel. In the 
former case, the rights of the free citizen were chiefly 
guarded; while in Jewish law the idea of the family 
prevailed. Still, the iaw of Rome may be said to 
have prepared the way for Christian legislation on 
the subject of matrimony. 

5. “The creation of one couple may be regarded, 


* (The next section of about halfa column ts omitted tn 
the translation, since it relates exclusively to the intricate 
marriage diticulties in the Prussian stute-church-establish- 
ment, taking amiddle ground between the rigorous reform 

arty and the conformist mujority of pastors The Prussian 
awson marriaze. dating from the datdel reign of Frederic 
L. are scandaleusly lax and demoralizing, by increasing the 
causes, and facilitating the accomplisliment of diverce., 
With the revive of true Christianity in) Prussia a reform 
movement cemmenced, which aims ata return to the law 
or Christ. The subject has been extensively agituted for the 
wast twenty years by the religions Press, oD synods, Pastoral 
Conferences, and also on the German Chareh Diet. Comp. 
a number of articles in HENGSTENBERG 8 Aranyg. Kirchene 
Beitung, for Ish OO, Ligpetret: Ueber geordnete Ente 
wtcavang ler Lhe, Berlin, 1x58; and GOESCHEN, article Ae 
ip oe Real-Encyclopwdie, vol. tik, pp. 606-T0T.— 
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(1) As proof that monogamy alone is agreeable te 
the will of God; which also appears from the fact 
of the continuance of the same proportion between 
the male and female sex, even with a numerical ade 
vantage on the part of the male sex, which would 
have been reversed if polygamy had been intendec 
by the Creator, (2) As evidence that this union 
was to continue unseparated ; otherwise, God would 
have created more than one couple or more wives, 
In this respect also the order of nature is the order 
of God.” Heubner. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Wherever Christ goes, friends and foes follow 
Him: 1. As His triends, those who need help; 2. as 
His enemies, the representatives of slavish legaliam 
and licentious antinomianism.—The doctrine of 
Christ concerning marriage: 1. Its binding character 
as instituted by God; 2. its decay in the progress 
of history; 3. its prepared restoration under the 
law; 4. its transformation by the gospel.—Marriage 
an institution of God. —Marriage as completing and 
consecrating creation—as the basis of the family—as 
the complete communion of life—a figure of the 
communion between the Lord and His Church, Eph. 
v.—How sin has obscured this best and most blessed 
relationship of life, and frequently perverted it into 
the moat fruitful source of misery.—The writing of 
divorcement in its ditterent aspects.—How Christiani- 
ty bas clevated woman, and restored her rights.—Gen- 
uine and Christian love the great preservative against 
disturbing influences.—Unchastity always a renuncia- 
tion of self-respect and of personal dignity,—a disso- 
lution of the holiest of bonds.—Nolemnity and earn- 
estness of the marriage relationship.—The threefold 
renunciation of marriage under the gospel, preparing 
the way for Christian marriage.—Christ the founder 
of the Christian family: 1. Of the law regulating 
marriage; 2. of the law regulating children; 8. of 
the law regulating property. 

Starke :— Quesnel: The union of man and wife 
more close even than that of parents and children, 
Gen. ii. 24.—Hedinger: Husband and wife should be 
not only one flesh, but also one heart and mind, Eph, 
v. 31.—The order of marriage is instituted by God 
Himself; but, alas! many persons enter this state 
not only without God, but against His mind and will, 
—Osiander: Satan attempts to interpret Scripture 
through his servants; but he perverts it, and misrep- 
resents its meaning.—Zeisius: Under the new dis- 
pensation, everything is not sanctioned that was 
tolerated under the law.—/iscator: Celibacy is not 
a more holy state than marriage. 

Gerlach -—In this relationship, man is to show 
that he has conquered the fiesh and nature by the 
power of the Spirit. 

Heubner :—Christ is not determined by the opin- 
ions of the seribes; but points back to the original 
institution as founded by God, which is the source 
and ground of all further enactments, 
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B. Children in the Church. Cu. XIX. 18-18. 
(Mark x. 138-16; Luke xviii. 15-17.) 


13 Then were there’ bronght unto him little children, that he shouid [might] put Ads 
14 hands onrthem, and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, Suffer 

the, ta] little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such is? th 
15 kingdom of heaven, And he laid his hands on them, and departed thence.’ 


VVer 13.—[ There is an unnecessary {nterpolation of the E. V.—P. 8.J 

2 Ver 14.—(Or: to such belongeth, Tyndale, Conant, ete. The Saviour docs not suy: avta@y éortiry 7 Baces- 
hela Twy ovpaywy, of them, as in ch. v. 3, 10 (although the ebildren are certainly included), bat, extending the 
blessing: T@Y ToLoUTwYH EaTiv, ofauch, ie. of all those that have a childlike spirit and are like these little ones 
that believe in Christ, comp, xviil. 2-6. Calvin is right in explaining: fam parrulé, quam eorum similes.—P. S.J 


3 Ver. 15.—[The different readings in this section have no effect on the sense, and are omitted by Dr. Lange. I will 
merely mention them: Ver. 13: mposnvexOn—mposynvextnoav, é€metinnoay—éenetinwy; Ver. 14: elwen—elwer 
auTois; xpds we—mpos due; Ver.15: autuis—éem' avtous.—P. 5.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


Ver. 18. Then were brought to Him little 1, This section may be regarded as shedding a 
children.—Forming a glorious contrast to the ques- | precious light on that which preceded. The blessing 
tions previously propounded. The blessing of chil- | of having children, and presenting them to the Lord, 
dren in opposition to marriage offences. [Little chil- | seems to banish the sorrows and miseries which the 
dren, xacdia, not only little boys and girls, but also | disciples had anticipated. 
infants, or babes, as is evident from the term Bpégn 2. The believers in Perea appear to have been 
of Luke xviii. 15.—P. S.] sufficiently advanced in spiritual knowledge to un- 

To Him.—From this history we gather, that in | derstand that Christ was able to bless even little chil- 
Perea Christ was not merely regarded as a sacred | dren (Spepy, according to Luke), and that they were 
personage, but that His dignity and character were | capable of receiving a blessing. But in this instance 
also in some measure acknowledeed. the disciples seem to have displayed a less liberal 

That He should put His hands on them.— | spirit—we should almost say, that they were inclined 
Not merely as a symbol, but also as an act of bene- | to Baptistic rigorism. They regarded the request of 
diction,—t. ¢., as effectually conferring some moral | these parents as an unseasonable interruption of a 
blessing. Similarly, it was also expressive of conse- | most important discussion, and as a premature step 
cration and of healing, Gen. xlviii. 14; Exod. xxix. | on their part. But while rebuking the ignorant zeal 
10; 2 Kings iv. 34. Comp. the article Handauyle- | of His disciples, the Saviour returned a gracious an- 
gung in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedie, Uebrew mo- | swer to the humble aspirations of these mothers ir 
thers would be accustomed to seek in this manner a | Isracl, and at the same time fully met the uncon 
blessing for their children. The presidents of syna- | scious wants of their children. 


gocues were also in the habit of putting their hands 8. Of such is the kingdom of hearen.—The an- 
on children, cient Church has rightly regarded this passave as a 


The disciples rebuked them.—<According to | proof in favor of the docirine of infaut bapti»m. 
Mark, those who brought them, and Meyer suggests ; Qur Lora here distinctly states—1. that little chil- 
that the term mpoonve x On indicates that the word : dren are capable of receiving a blessing from His 
avrozs in the text refers to these persons. But in} hands; 2. that this blessing refers to the kingdom ~ 
our view the Evangelist intends to indicate, that | of heaven, and their entrance into it; 3. He shows 
while the rebuke was addressed to those who brought | that it is accompanied by, and may be convered 
the children, it was in reality directed toward the ; along with, a symbolical action, Baptists are apt to 
children themselves. Accordingly, our Lord replies, ignore the possibility of fuith as a seed in the heart 
Suffer little children, ete. of infants, just as they fail to perceive the full idea 

Ver. 14. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. | of the Christian family, and of the blessing which 
—Various views are entertained of this passage: 1.: may descend from Christian parentage. On the 
Bengel and de Wette apply it to children in the lit. | other hand, our Lord evidently includes children 
eral sense. 2. Mever interprets it of persons of a; among those that are called into His kingdom, and 
childlike disposition, ch, xviii, 8. Calvin remarks; | who are intended to share the blessing of the Chris- 
fain parvuli, quam eorum similes, 4. The Church | tian family. See also our notes on ch, x. 12-14 (p. 
commonly applies it to the institution of infant bap- | 187). 
tam, explaining it as meaning, children which are 
udered to the Lord, and come to Him. Hence, such 
us are dedicated unto God in baptism,—the children 
of the theocracy as the generation which cmbodicd | Children God’s blessing on the martied relation 
the hope of the kingdom of heaven. But according | ship.—How the happiness of children covnterbalances 
to the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, it must the misery of marriage.*—How marriage should be 
also be regarded as a symbol of a childlike spirit, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


just as baptism itself is the type of personal reve * (Much better In German: Wie der Kinderjubed den 
aration. = Ehejanmer tbertont, lit: * How the jubilation of children 
outsounds (silences) the lamentation of marriage.” The 


Edinb. trsl. omits this aud similar sentences altogether, } 


CHAP. XIX. 16-26 


sanctified even by a regard to the children.—Chileren 
are to be brought to the Lord.—Children are capable 
of receiving a blessing.—The attempt to debar children 
fiom Christ rebuked and resisted by the Lord.—The 
children of believers are admitted into the kingdom 
of heaven.—“ Suffer little children.”—Children and 
tiie kingdom of heaven in their mutual relationship: 
1. Every new generation of children becoming fairer 
in the kingdom of heaven; 2. the kingdom of heaven 
Bhines forth more beautifully in every new genera- 
tion of believers. —Or, 1. The kingdom of heaven be- 


lougs to children; 2. children belong to the kingdom. 


of heaven. 

Starke :—Quesnel: Let us entreat the blessing 
of the Lord upon our children.—[ Heaven is for the 
humble and simple.—]Osiander: Let parents see to 
it that they do everything which may contribute to 
the salvation of their children. — Lidl. Wurt.: If the 
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kingdom of heaven belongs to children, then alse 
faith and baptism. 

Gossner :—What is great before the world, 19 
little before Christ, and what the world despises, is 
eleeted by Christ. 

Lisco :—Children are specially susceptible of spis 
itual intluenees. In their case there is still—1. con 
fidence, instead of scepticism; 2. self-surrendcr, ine 
stead of distrust; 3. truth, instead of bypocricy; 4. 
modesty and humility, instead of pride. 

Heubner :-—Faith in the power and in the efficacy 
of the prayers of holy men: 1. On what it is based; 
2. its conditions. —Let us impress it on the minds of 
children, that Christ claims them as His own.—Tho 
rebuke of the disciples an admonition to these who 
object to the early religious instruction of children, 
—Jesus the model of pure and holy love of chil- 
dren.—Natural and Christian affection for children, 


C. Property in the Church. Cn. XIX. 16-26, 
(Mark x. 17-27; Luke xviii. 18-27.) 


16 
17 


And, behold, one came and said unto him,’ Good? Master, what good thing [rf aya 
Gov] shall I do, that [ may have eternal life? And he said unto him, Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is, God [Why dost thou ask me about the 
good? One is the Good, 6 dyaGos]*: but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments. He saith unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder [shalt 
not kill], Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
fulse witness, Honour thy father and thy mother: and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. The young man saith unto him, All these things have I kept from, my 
youth up*: what lack I yet [do I yet lack]? Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that [what] thou bast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treas 
sure in heaven: and come and follow me. But when the young man heard that saying, 
he went away sorrowful: for he had great possessions. 

Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily I say unto you, That a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto you, It is easier for a 
camel to go through* the eye of a needle, than for a nch man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. When his disciples heard a, they were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who 
then can be saved? But Jesus beheld them, and said unto them, With men this is im- 
possible; but with God all things are possible. 


18 


19 
20 
21 


22 


23 
24 


25 
26 


U Ver. 16.—[Or better: one came to him and said, els mpowerAOwy aur elev, which is the correct reading for 
elwev avta.—P. &.] 

, 

2 Ver, 16.—Codd. B.D, L., al., [also Cod. Sinait.J, omit &ya€ (good), and read only Si3donade (master, teacher), 
With this ta connected the following reading: Ti we epwras wept Tov ayabov; eis dotly 6 a-yads (instead of the Re 
pepla: Ti ue Ayers, K.T.A.). These readings are decidedly better attested by B., D., and ancient versions, and adopted 
by Gricsbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf. The Recepta is inserted from Mark and Luke. . 

3 Ver. 17.--[The true reading, as already stated by Dr. Lange in the preceding note, fs: Th pe epwras wepk 
rov ayadou; els dariv 6 ayados, i.e, Why dost thou ask me about the good? One is the [ubsolutely) 
Goods Lange: Wea fragat du mich ther daa Gute? Einer ist der Gute, This reading is sustained by Cod, Sinait.. Cod, 
Vatican... D., L., and other MSS.. by Origen, Euseb., Jerome, Augustine, the Latin Vulsate (Guid me interragaus de 
Bono? untus eat bonus, Dena”), and other ancient versions, and adopted by Tregelles and Alford, as well as Lachtnann and 
Tischendorf See the summaries in the editions of these critics in loc. The lect. rec.: Ti me VEVyELs ayadw; 
orders ayados, ef uh eis, 6 Oe os, is from Mark and Luke, and fs an answer to the addreag: “ Good Master,” while 
Matthew gives the answer to the guestion of the young man: “What good thing shull Jdof™ Our Lord referred Bim 
first from the multiplicity of good things (r&@ aya8s) tothe unity of the absolute personal Good (0 &a0ds) or God (this is 
the sense of the question in Matthew), and then He direeted him (in the question of Mark and Luke) from a merely hoe 
nanitarian view of Christ to the true theanthropic view, as if te say: If God mone is good, why do vou eall We good, 
whom vou regard amere Rati’ He answered to the (houghts of the young man and declined bis relative and humant- 
tarian homage, but pointed him at the same time to the higher and absolute conception of good, in which THe was cood 
according to His divine nature and as one in essence with the Father. He dees not say: “Zam not good,” but * one is 
geod; no man is good in the proper sense of the term, but God alone.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 20.—[The words: ¢« ventntds mov, from my youth up, are omitted fn the best angent anthorities. including 
Cod. Stnalt., and in the modern critical edittons, (See the apparatus in Lachmann, Ti-chendorf, Alferd.) They are tas 
perted fi o1n the parallel passayes of Mark and Luke. Dr. Lange retains them in his German Version.—P. 8.] 

“ 8 Vor. 24—Resiles tho reading: SseAGecv, we have the more diflicult era eAdery, to go into. [Cod. Sinalt 


veads: e:oeA0iv.—P, 8.] 
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FXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. And, behold, one came, efs.—From 
fie circumstance that the former two sections are 
connected together, we infer that Christ was still 
surrounded by the Pharisees who had come tempting 
Him. Hence the expression of astonishment: “ Be- 
hold!” Besides, the special designation of this 
“one” as an &pxmv in the Gospel by Luke, is in 
favor of the supposition that, having pantly been 
pained over by Jesus, he now came forward with the 
inquiry of the text. 

Vers. 16, 17. (Qood) Master.—We presuppose 
that the accounts of Mark and Luke must be revard- 
ed a3 supplementing that of Matthew. In that case, 
the rejoinder of the Saviour: “Why callest thou Me 
good?” must be taken as an objection, not to this 
salutation itself, but to the superticial and merely out- 
ward meaning which attached to .t in the mind of 
this scribe. None is good but God: One only is 
good, Everything good being in and from Him, can 
only be one, and can only be regarded as good in so 
far as it is connected with God, 

Thus we also account for the reading: “Wy ask- 
est thou Me about the good? One is the Good.” God 
nione being good, is the sole source of all goodness. 
Ifence the duty of doing good is not one of many 
others which has to be ascertained by means of in- 
quiry, or by theological investization. The one good 
thing is to live in God and to love God. Of this the 
commencement is to keep the commandments, which 
are the legal form in which that which is good has 
manifested itself. In other words, seck to fulfil the 
law, or to be righteous betore God. When attempt- 
ing to do this, you will gradually be led onward to 
repentance and faith; or, in order to arrive at the 
une good, or to come unto God, you must first be in 
earncst ahout His commandments, or the manifold 
forms under which the good becomes outwardly 
manifest. Neander is mistaken in interpreting the 
passave: “ Why askest thou /e about that which is 
good’ One is good; address thyself to Him. He 
has revealed it in His word.” Still more erroneous 
is the view of de Wette, who explains it as meaning: 
Why propoundest thou to Me the unanswerable in- 
quiry about the real and highest good? ete. It is 
Certainly strange, that while this critic characterizes 
such an inquiry as unanswerable, Meyer should style 
it superfluous. The latter interpreter, however, apt- 
ly remarks: “ There is one who is good, and one that 
is good, alferum non dutur. But if you really wish 
(the d¢€ here in the same sense as the metabatic au- 
tem) to apply to your life what I say, so as to become 
thoroughly conscious of its spiritual import, etc.” 
The emphasis rests on the words: ri we épwras. 
That which is good is not to be treated as the sub- 
ject of pharisaical ¢épwrav., It is not to be found in 

he form of any particular commandment contained 
among Jewish traditions, Hence Fritzsche correctly 
explains +i aya@ov wuinaw by quid quod bonum sit, 
what good thing, The young man imagined that he 
nad kept all these things; yet he felt that he still 
wacked something, although he knew not what. Thus 
the transaction here recorded is clesely connected 
with the interview between Jesus and the scribe re- 
corded in Mark xii, 28. In that case the fundamen- 
tal idea was: One God; and hence, only one com- 
mandment. In the present instance: Only one good 
Being; and hence, also, only one good thing. On 
both occayions. the Lord alludes to the contrast with 


ments of the first table. 


Jewish traditionalism and its manifold ordinances, 
which so frequently impeded and obscured what wag 
good, 

Ver. 18. Which ?—Mofas, “quales, which is 
not equivalent to rivas, but implies that he would 
like to know its characteristic marks.” Mever. 
Hence the statement shows that, like the Pharisees 
generally, he made a distinction between what were 
supposed to be primary and secondary command 
ments. 

Thou shalt not.—This enumeration of the com 
mandments by the Lord is of some importance, with 
referenee to the distinction between what are com- 
monly termed the first and second tables of the law. 
In ver. 18 four commandments of the second 
table are mentioned; and it has been asked how 
this verse stands related to ver. 19. But, according 
to Lev. xix. 18, the injunction, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is evidently intended as a sum- 
mary of the second table. Hence we infer that 
“Honor thy father and thy mother” is to be taken 
in a deeper sense, as summing up the command- 
In other words, 1. Keep 
sacred the root of life; or, the first table. 2. Keep 
sacred the tree of which you are a branch; or, the 
second table 

Ver. 20. All these things have I kept, etc. : 
what do I yet lack? ri fri b07repw—The 
latter query must not be regarded as an expression 
of satistied self-righteousness, as if it implied, In that 
case I lack nothing. It is, indeed, true that the 
young man was still self-righteous, He had no con- 
ception of the spirituality, the depth, or the height 
of the commandments of God. Taking only the let- 
ter of the law, he considered himself blameless, and 
perhaps even righteous, before God. Yet his heart 
misgave him, and he felt that he still lacked some- 
thing. Under this sense of want, he put the ques- 
tion to the Saviour, as if he would have said: What 
is it then that I yet lack? All these things have 
not given me peace of mind. That such ix the cor- 
rect view of the passaze, appears both from the 
statement in Mark, ‘ Zhen Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him,” and from the great strugzle through 
which he afterward passed. 

Ver. 21. If thou wilt be perfect.—-In its con- 
nection with the preceding context, the expression 
can only mean: If thou wilt have the one good 
thing, and thus do the one good thing, so that spirit- 
ual fear and want may give place to peace and love, 
ete. The Lord admits the supposition of the young 
inan, that he was now beyond the many command- 
ments, or the way of the law. Well, then, granting 
this to be the case, proceed to the one thing, The 
young man was now to give proof that le was in 
earnest about the matter. For this purpose Jesug 
tries him, with the view of setting before him the 
deeper import of the law, and of awakening within 
him a sense of sinfulness and of spiritual bondage. 
The injunction of the Lord is mantiestly intended to 
bring out the fact, that the young man had made an 
idol of his riches, and hence that he utterly contra. 
vened the spirit even of the first commandment, 
Substantially, this demand of Christ imports the 
same thing as the call addressed to all His disciples 
—to deny themselves, to take up the cross, and to 
follow Him. In this sense, then, the injunction ap 
plies to every Christian. All that belongs to a be 
liever is in reality not his, but the Lord’s property; 
above all, it belongs Christo tn panperihbis, The 
Lord, however, expresses this gencral call of His 
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gospel, as it were, in a legal form, for the purpose of ' symbolical sense of the term, or to those who giva 
‘aking away the self-righteousness of the young man, | their heart and life to these things. Accordingly 
and of leading him to feel his sinfulness and need of | we regard the expression not merely as a proverbig 
salvation. Obviously He could not have meant, that | saying, but as intended to express that a thing was 
by literally and outwardly obeying this injunction, | absolutely impossible. The camel as a beast of bur- 
the young man would obtain a claim upon the king- | den might serve as a fit emblem of a rich person 

dom of heaven. Hence those interpreters have | while the eve of a needle, which is the smallest pas 
missed the import of the passage, who imagine that sage through which anything visible could enter, 
eversthing would have been right if the young man | might be regarded as a figure of the spiritual entrance 
had only tollowed the direction of the Saviour; but: into the kingdom, of a soul which had renounced the 
that, us he went away sorrowful, he was finally lost. | world. In one respect, however, even this figure is 
It is, indeel, true that his going away indicated a | inadequate, if taken literally, as it might imply that 
state of great danger, and was calculated to awaken | a soul could enter that kingdom while hanging to the 
Beriou2 concern about his future. Still the fact of ; world, though it were only by a thread, But figures 
his being sorrowful afforded evidence of an inward | must not be too closely pressed, and the eye of a 
conflict, through which by grace he mizht pass toa | needle is certainly the most fitting emblem that 
proper view of his state before God. This was still | could be found. 


lacking in his case, and not any additional attempt Ver. 25. Who then can be saved ?—De Wette 
at external righteousness. (after Grotius): “Since every one has more or less 
Treasure in heaven.—Comp. v. 12; vi. 20. of the same love of the world.” This explanation is 


Ver. 23. Hardly, 3uaxdéAws.—The expression | certainly more satisfactory than that of Meyer, who 
implies that the state of the young man was one of | regards the clause as a conclusio a mujoribus ad. mi- 
extreme danger. Still it does not follow that it was | nores; as if it meant, If rich persons, who have the 
hopeless. A rich man may enter into the kingdom | means of doing 50 much good, have such difficulty, 
of heaven, although not asa rich man, The ditticul- |} who then, etc.’ In our view, the disciples reasoned 
ty of the case lics in the natural unwillingness to | as follows: If riches renler a man unfit for the king- 
surrender our trust in and love of earthly possessions. ; dom of heaven, there is surely some thread of pos- 
Comp. the tract of Clement of Alexandria: Tis 6 | sessions by which even the poorest individual may 
oo uuevos wAovaios; Quis dives salvetur ? be kept from entering the kingdom, more especially 

Ver. 24. It is easier for a camel.—The hyper- | as by nature every one loves riches. Or, perhaps, 
bolical figure here used has given rise to various | we might take it even in a more general sense: If 
false interpretations. Thus, 1. it has been ren-| riches are so great a hindrance, how much more 
dered an anchor-rope, (2) after the somewhat arbi- | actual sin! The disciples had evidently not yet fully 
trarv interpretation of the word «xdaundus (tweés in| perceived that every sin springs from worldliness of 
ae or, (6) after the reading «du:Aov* | mind and heart; and their Jewish prejudices rose in 
(Castellio, Huetius, ete.). 2. It has been asserted | rebellion against this teaching. 
that the expression, eye of a needle, was in the East Ver. 26. But Jesus looking on them.—With 
used to designate the side-gate for foot-passengers, | kindly sympathy. He felt what a hard struggle they 
close by the principal gate, through which camels | had yet before them, before they could attain the 
were wont to enter cities, 3. Most interpreters, | full liberty of the children of God. 
however, have taken the terms, “camel” and “the With men.—The use of the plural number de- 
eve of a needle,” in their literal sense. Thus Grotius | serves notice: 1. According to the julgment of men, 
remarks: fotum hoe proverbium miutata cameli voce | So Fritzsche and Ewald. 2. According to the power 
tx elephantem est apud Rabbi Jacobum in Caphtor. | and ability of men. De Wette and Meyer. Both 
Fimilarly de Wette reminds us that the same saving ; these views may be combined. The common judg- 
oceurs in the Talmud about an elephant; comp. | ment of men accords, in this instance, with their felt 
Lizhtfoot, Schéttgen, Buxtorf’s Lexie, Talnud.+ : inability; and in that sense it is impossible. But 
Grotius qtotes a similar Latin proverb, and refers to | God, in His power and grace, not only renders this 
Jer, xiii, 23 a3 a somewhat analogous passage. It ' possible, but actually declares it such, in and through 
gecms to us that the Saviour here inten:led to convey | Christ. The expression men reters to the ancient 
the fact, that the difficulty of entering into the king- | and corrupt world, lost in its worldliness; while the 
dom of heaven, to which ver. 23 referred, had now | Lord is here presented to the wWew of the disciples 
become change into an impossibility. Of course, | as the Creator of a new era, in which the world 
no expression could be too strong to characterize an | would be crucified to believers, and they to the 
impussibility. Hence the import of the passage | world. Comp, Luke i. 37, 
seems to be, that while ver. 23 refers to those who 
actually possessed riches, with which they might at 
apy moment part, ver. 24 applies to rich men in the 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


*(The word «ducdos, supposed to mean a rope or 
calle, o-curs ina few minuscule MSS., Gut In no Greek 
auther, and was probably invented to escape the et 
didicnlty of this proverbial expression, Comp. the Gree 


1. We have already stated that this section seta 
before us the third aspect of the Christian family, or 
. 'of the family in the kingdom of heaven. Having 

Niet the n Tischendorf's large edition ad ‘ ee eke : 
epee my aka eer er first shown what is the import of Christian marriage, 
t {fhe Korn, Sur, vil. 35, probably in i:nitation of this and then assigned to children their proper place in 
Pater ee ome Se Sse d asa Ode _the Christian household, the Lord now reters to the 

eon, done! frauseal camelus foramen acta, HDp. also eas Ae ie ‘ . 

Mait. xxiii. 24. to swatloew a camel. The eamel was more . POSS€ssl0n3 of believers. it ws of reat umportance 
Guniliee to the hearers of the Saviour than the elephant. and to notice the threcfold offence of the disciples in regard 
pn account of the humpon its back, it was especially adapted tg the three fundamental elements in the Christian 
to svinbolize earthly wealth as acheavy load and serious tin | family, and the manner in which the Lord removes 


redime at to entrance through the parruw gate of the king- f 
ou of caven.—P. 3.) = : . | these offences, As the young man was sull entirely 
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legalistic in his views, Christ sets before him in a | with the hypocritical bearing of the Pharisees and 


legalistic form the great principle according to which | 
a Christian man was to administer his property. But 
this mode of teaching was intended to awaken the 
“ruler” to a knowledge of his real state before God. 
Hence it is a complete perversion of the import of 
the passave, when Roman Catholic divines regard it 
as a commandment applying to special individuals, 
o1 as what they designate a consilium erangelicum, 
in reference to voluntary poverty. The supposed 
consilium only becomes evangelicum, and in that 
case a principium evangelicum, when we look beyond , 
the form in which this principle is expressed, and 
learn to revard it as teaching that a Christian is to 
consider all his possessions as a trust committed to 
him by the Lord, which he is to employ for behoof 
of the poor, or for the removal of the wants of hu- 
manity. 

2. In this passage, the doctrine concerning the 
highest good is expressed in most clear and definite 
language. God is not merely the highest good, but 
also the source of all moral and physical good, and 
hence the only good. Even Christ Himself only 
claims the designation of Good because He is oae 
with the Father, not because He was the “leading 
Rabbi.” And just as any creature can only be called 
good trom its connection with (rod, so all the special 
commandments are only an expression of moral vood 
in so far as they are viewed in their connection with 
the fundamental commandment of love to God. Fi- 
nally, physical good is such only, if enjoved or ad- 
ministered in the spirit of Christian devotion ; other- 
wise it becomes a snare to the soul, and an evil 
instead of a blessing. 

3. The Lord at once perceived that, both in re- 
spect of virtue and of the things of this life, the 
young man had lost sight of God as the highest and 
only “good s and that when he addressed Hitm as 
“Good Master, ” it had not been from the depth of a 
believing heart, but only as a worldly and superfici al 
acknow ledgment of His character. This view is 
corroborated by the peculiar manner in which the 
Lord dealt with him, the object of whieh, evidently, 
was to bring him to proper knowledge—to a know- 
ledge of Christ, to an understanding of the com- 

mandments, to a proper view of the import of earthly 
blessings, but above all toa sight and sense of his 
own state and condition, Many commentators labor 
under a twofold misapprehension in interpreting this 
parrative. First, they confound the mental selt-right- 
eousness or intellectual legalism of the young man 
with self-righteousness of the heart, entirely over- 
looking the tact, that he expresses a deep feeling of 
spiritual want. It is in this sense that we understand 
the statement of Mark, that Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him. True, his heart was not yet broken 
under a sense of spiritual poverty; he still deceived 
himself, in his self-righteousness; but he felt that 
there remained sume deep want unsatisfied, Again, 
the young man is generaliy condemned and supposed 
to have been ultimately lost, because he did nut im- 
mediately obey the injunction of Christ; as if the 
Lord had intended to convert him into a legalist, in- 
stead of arousing him to a sense of his guilt and sin- 
fulness, [Similarly Atrorp: “This young man, 
though self-righteous, was no hypocrite, no Pharisee: 
he spoke earnestly, and really strove to keep, as he 
really believed he had kept, all God’s command- ' 


-seribes."—P. 8. ] 
4. “Such an animal as a camel, laden with ite 
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burdens, could not possibly enter the gate of a city 
of dwarfs, so small as to be compared to the eve of a 
needle, The case of a rich man is exactly stusilar. 
Naturally overgrown and Jaden with burdens, the 
rich man whose heart cleaves to his wealth appears 
before the strait gate of the kinedors of heaven. Ne 
wonder that in these circumstances he cannct even 
see, fur less enter it. He still belongs tu the sensu) 
world; the only things which he can perecive are 
outward and carnal cbjects. The kingdon of heaven, 
with its spiritual realities, is far too stuall and incon 
siderable to attract his sensuous gaze, nor can he in 
that state enter into it.” (From “the author's Leben 
Jesu, ii, 2, 2110.) 

5. Our Lord here presents one great truth under 
a twofold aspect: (1) It is difficult tor any rich maa 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven, because it ig 
difficult for him to become poor. (2) It is even im- 
possible for him, inasmuch as he is rich, and will re- 
main such, unless by a miracle of grace he becomes 
poor in spirit. Hence the disciples asked in dcep 
concern, Who then can be saved? They felt that 
the saying of the Lord applied te the poor as well as 
to the rich, since all aimed after wealth; nay, that i¢ 
applied to. themselv es, as they also still placed too 
much value on earthly things. Hence Jesus now 
“beheld” them with the same look of pity and svm- 
pathy as formerly the young man. True, it is im- 
possible with men; but all things are possible with 
God, who can and will empty His own people, and 
make them poor. Thus are we, by a miracle of 
grace and through the cross, to be so directed and 
influenced, that we possess as if we pusscssed not, and 
that, as heirs of God, or of the highest good, we shall 
be willing to lay on the altar of love “all which we 
aaa 

“The application of this passage made by the 

Bee monastic orders—Francis of Assisi—is not 
the right one.”  Heubner. [This application is 
much older than the mendieant orders cf the middle 
ages, St. Antony of Ecvpt, the patriarch of Chris- 
tian monks, when he heard this Sc:ipture lesson in 
the church, understood the Saviour’s injuaction, ver. 
21, in a literal sense, and sold his rich possessions, 
retaining only a sufliciency for the support of his sis 
ter. When shortly atterward be heard the Guspel : 
Luke no thought of the following morning, he sold 
the remainder and gave it to the poor, The Roman 
Catholic commentators and moralists base their doc- 
trine of voluntary poverty as an essential eluent of 
the higher Christian pertection niaunly on ibis pas- 
sage. Comp, Maldonatus, Corneiius a Lapide, and 
Schegy in foc, But Christ comands adé Tis dis- 
ciples to be pertect, teAeor, ch. v. 46, and so St 
Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 6; Phil. iii, 15; Coli 20; Eph. ive 
183; and St. James i. 4; iii 2.0 The coansel, then 
fure, must be understood ina scuse in whicu iv is 
applicable to uil true believers.—P. 8. | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The good as viewed in the light of the gaspe).— 
Property in the Christian family. —God the hichest 


ments. <Accordingly Mark adds, that Jesus looking | and sole good, and the source of every other good— 
upon him loved Aim: in spite of his error there was, The character of Christians: 1. They vive themselves 
@ noblencss and openness about him, contrasted | to that which is good; 2. they do that which is 
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d; 3. they hold their possessions for that which 

E eocd: Or, the principle—1. of all virtue; 2. of all 
duty; 38. of all true riches.—The inquiry of the rich 
young man: “ What geod thing must I do?” as ex- 
ressing a threefold error: 1. He seems to think that 
he can be saved by his works; 2. by deeds of special 
bencficence; 3. by some particular deed, which was 
to crown and complete all his previous righteousness, 
—-A ruler of the synayovue, and yet he has no con- 
ception of the law in its spirituality; or, the fearful 
ignorance resulting from mere legalism.—Self-decep- 
tion and self-righteousness producing cach other.— 
The question of the young man should have becn: 
How may I have eternal life in order to do gvod 
things ?—The various forms of se|f-righteousness; 1. 
Seit-righteousness of the head and of the heart (of 
doctrine and of sentiment); or, Pharisees in the 
Btrictest sense; 2. relf-righteousness of the hezrt 
with orthodoxy of the head, as in the case of some 
in the Church who seem to be zealous for soundness 
of doctrine; 3. self-righteousness of the head, com- 
bined with a deep sense of spiritual need, although 
its grounds may not be fully understood, as in the 
case of this voung man and of many Christian legal- 
ists —Antagonism between the self:delusion of a man 
and the felt need of his heart.—“If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments ;” or, we can only 
be free from the law by the Jaw: 1, By understand- 
ing its spiritual import (its application to the heart); 
2. by comprehending all the commandments into one 
commandment (forming, as it were, the point of the 
arrow of the law); 3. by sincere and earnest self-ex- 
amination, in view of the one great commandinent 
of love to God (the law working death).—How the 
Lord applies the law in order to train us for the gos- 
pel.—The ric young man in the school of the Lord. 
—Qn the close connection between spiritual and 
te:nporal riches (or rather, the attempt to be rich): 
1. Spiritual riches leading to pride and pretensions ; 
2. temporal riches often serving to conceal spiritual 
poverty.—The dangers of riches (avarice, love of 
pleasure, pride, contidence in temporal wealth, false 
spirituality, self-deception ax to our spiritual state).— 
The object of riches.—Twofold interpretation of this 
declaration of the Lord: 1, The interpretation put 
upon it by the disciples; 2. the interpretation of the 
Master.—"* Who then can be saved?” or, an admis- 
sion that all men share the same guilt and love of 
the world.—How a rich man may enter into the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. It is always dilficult in his 
peculiar circumstances; 2. it is impossible, if in 
mind and heart he cleaves to his wealth (the Phari- 
Bees); 3. it becomes possible by a miracle of divine 
grace (Joseph of Arimathea).—The entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven: 1. Very inaccessible to the nat- 
nral man: (a) it is always, and in every case, a strait 
gatc; (b) it beeomes the eye of a needle to those 
who are rich. 2. But it is widely open to believers: 
(a) leading the genuine disciple of Christ into the 
banqueting-hall, Matt. xxv. 10; (6) it is a gate of 
honor to faithtul followers of Christ; (¢) a heavenly 
gate on our return to the Father's house, John xiv. 
2.—The various staves of evil, as represented by the 
symbols of a “camel,” “ wolves,” and a “ generation 
of vipers.”—The camel with its heavy burden bctore 
the eve of a needle, an cmblem of avarice or of 
worldly-mindedness standing at the gate of heaven. 
Comp. Matt. xxiii, 24.—Kegencration and poverty in 


spirit a miracle of grace; resembling in that respect 
the birth of Christ, Luke i. 37. 

Slarke :—Quesnel: If we want to know how we 
may be saved, let us apply to Christ, the greatess 
and truest Teacher.—Zeisivs: It is a common but 
most dangerous error, to seek eternal life by our own 
works.—Every good gift cometh from above, James 
i. 17. To arrogate it to ourselves, is not only to de 
file the gift by touching it with polluted hands, but 
to he guilty of sacrilege, ch. vil, 22.—Osiander: All 
who are ignorant of their state before God, should 
be directed to the law in order to learn their guilt 
and need.—Love to our neighbor the clearest cvi- 
dence of love to God.—How many imagine that 
they have done everything required at their hand, 
while in truth they cannot answer one upon a thou- 
sand! Job ix. 3.—Zeisitua: The law is spiritual; 
hence, they who trust in their works grievously de 
ceive themselves, Rom. vii. 8, 14.—The most dan- 
gerous state, is to imacine that we are righteous in 
the sight of God.— 7ossani Bibl.: We are not to 
take this history as if it implied that by the outward 
work of almsgiving, the young man would have be 
come perfect. The opposite of this appears trom 1 
Cor. xiii. 8. But Christ here sets one special com- 
mandment before the young man, whose state of 
mind He well perceived, in order to convince him 
that he was infinitely far from perfection, and unable 
to keep the law.—He who soweth bountitully shal 
also reap bountifully, 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7.—The whole 
work of salvation is far beyond the knowledge or 
power of man.— Quesnel: A sense of spiritual inabili- 
ty should not lead us to despair, but result in the 
triump! of the grace of Jesus Christ. 

Lisco :—Marzginal note of Luther: Our Lord here 
puts the question, Why callest thou Me good? in the 
same sense as He savs, John vii. 15, My doctrine is 
not Mine,—referring more particularly to His huma- 
nity, by which Ile would always lead us to the Fa- 
ther.—To be perfect, is to keep the commandinents 
of God.—Hence it is evident, that this young man 
had not in reality observed the commandments, as 
he fondly imagined. 

Gerlach :—Jesus tries the voung man by setting 
before him the spiritual bearing of the law.—By 
such examples, the Master gradually trained His 
disciples to understand the utter inability of man for 
anything that is good. 

Heubner :—The “ruler” came forward in haste, 
as if he could not wait or delay; still it led to no 
lasting results. Afterward, however, he went away 
slowly and sorrowfully.—“ 7here is none good.” 
These words are not spoken lightly, but have a deep 
and most solemn meaning.—Comp. the excellent 
work of J. Casp. ScHape: ‘* The most unportant in- 

uiries: What lack I net? and, What shall I wo, that 
laa have eternal life?” 14th ed., Leipz., 1734.— 
The calculation is correct, except in one litde parti- 
cular; but this renders the whole account taise.— 
Every one of us has something which he must give 
up in order to enter the kingdom of Christ.—Chry- 
sostom: On the question of the disciples, “ Whe 
then can be saved ?”’—hecause they felt cuncern for 
the salvation of their fellow-men, because they bor 
deep affection to them, and because they already fel 
the tenderness characteristic of all true ministers, 
This saying of Christ made them tremble for the 
whole world. 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


THE FUTURE KINGLY MANIFESTATION OF THE CHURCH. 


Cuoarter AIX, 27-XX,. 16. 


Cosrents:—(«r) The clorious reward awaiting the Apostles, ac: all who renounce the things that are seen. for the sake 
of Christ, vers. 27-80. (0) The reward of free grace; or, the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, ch. xx. 1-16. 


Historical Succession.—Immediately after the transaction with the rich young man, Peter put the ques- 
tion as to the reward which awaited the disciples, who had renounced all things and followed Jesus. 
The reply of the Lord is followed, and further illustrated, by the parable of the laborers in the vinevard 


——————— 


A. The glorious reward awaiting the Apostles, and, in general, all who renounce the things that are seen and 
fenporal, Cu. XIX. 27-30. 


(Mark x. 28-21; Luke xviii. 28-30). 


27 
28 


ed thee; what shall we have therefore ? 


Then answered Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken all, and follow- 
And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 


you, That ye which [who] have followed me, in the regeneration [renovation, zaAcy- 
yeveota}) when the Son of man shall sit in [on] the throne of his glory, ve also sl all sit 


29 


upon twelve thrones, Judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 


And every one that hath 


forsaken houses, or brethren [brothers], or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife,! or clil- 
dren, or lands, for my name's sake, shall receive a hundredfold [manifold],? and shall 


30 


inherit everlasting life, 
first.’ 


But many that are first shall be last; and the last shall be 


1 Vor, 29.—The words # yuvaika, or tcife, are omitted in B., D., and many other authorities (and in the critical edi- 


dons of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford.—P. 8.] 


2 Ver, 29.—B., L., [and the critical editions] read, as in Luke xvill. 30: toAAawAagiova, many times more, for 


éxatovtawAagiova, ahundred times more, as Mark bas It- 
A ~ 
3 Ver. 30.—[{Literally: But many sirat shall be last, and last firat, modo Be Ecovtart xpatot loxaror, 


kal €cxaTot Wpwrot, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 27. Then answered Peter.—De Wette 
remarks: The question of Peter was evidently occa- 
sioned by the demand which the Lord had addressed 
to the voung man, Meyer expresses the same idea, 
and adds, that the word nwets is put forward by 
way of emphasis, and in contrast to the conduct of 
the rich young man. De Wette suggests, “that Pe- 
ter must have expected some material equivalent; 
otherwise he would not have put this question, but 
have been satisfied with the inward and spiritual 
comfort enjoyed by all disciples” (but comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 19). Weadmit that there was a slixht trace of 
& mercenary spirit in this inquiry. This appears 
both from ver. 30, and from the parable which im- 
mediately follows, Still, the admixture of selfishness 
was not such as wholly to obscure the higher import 
and truth of the question itself. In fact, although 
the inquiry of Peter was in reference to a reward, it 
was couched in the most diffident and humble lan- 
guage: tl &pa Earas juiv; What then shall we 
have? asthe Vuluate: Quid ergo erit nobis? But 
Paulus is mistaken in interpreting the meaning of 
the clause: What then shall we have, viz. to do? 


Comp. the £reg. Notes.—P. 8.]} 


Similarly, we cannot agree with Olshausen in para- 
phrasing it: What shall be our portion? Wilt 
Thou pronounce the same sentence upon us as upon 
this young man? The expression nuets is evidently 
intended by way oO wntithesis to the rich man who 
could not enter the «ingdom of heaven; while the 
statement, “ Behold, we have forsaken all,” is meant 
as a renewed formal renunciation of the world, com- 
bined in this case with the timid question (which is 
not even recorded in the Gospels of Mark and Luke): 
What then? What shall we have ? 

We have forsaken all.—De Wette and Mever 
regard these words as implying that they no lonver 
occasionally returned to their homes and_ trades, 
But even if this idea were not inconsistent with John 
xxi. 8, it would evidently form only a very secondary 
consideration, The muin point lies in the fact, that 
when leaving Galilee, they had, in mind and heart, 
and to the best of their understanding, made a cone 
plete renunciation of the world, and were now ready 
to follow their Lord, on His path of suffering, to Je 
rusalem, Jesus had already predicted His own fu- 
ture glory, but as yet He had preserved silence about 
the future of the disciples. On this point they now 
asked for further information, 


Ver, 28. And Jesus said to them—Ver. 28 


CHAP, XIX. 27-30. 


embodies the special promise to the Apostles; ver. 
29, the general statement in reference to all the fol- 
lowers of Christ; while ver. 380, and the parable 
which follows, express the condition of both these 
promises. 

Ye who have followed Me.—The circum- 
stance that twelve thrones are promised, proves that 
this address was directed to the Aposties.—In the 
renovation, rudA:yvyeveoia,—the compiete Chris- 
tian regeneration, being the restoration of this world 
of wurs, or the appearance of the new won, the great 
éxipave.a, in contradistinction to the commencement 
of the regeneration—its root and principle (the avw- 
Oey yevryndqva, John iii. 3, or the avayerynbjva, 1 
Pet. i. 3)—which formed the basis of the complete 
sestoration. In point of fact, it coincides with the 
axoxatactams, Acts iii, 21, although the two ideas 
are different. The expression, Avutpby wadryyeve- 
gias, in Tit. iii. 5, seems to comprehend the two 
jdeas of regeneration in principle and complete reno- 
vation, and also to point forward from the one to 
the other. Hilary applies the expression to the first 
reveneration, and, connecting with it the words, 
a&xvdAovOncavrés poor, renders it: “Ye who have fol- 
lowed Me in the regeneration, or as regenerated per- 
sons.” Similarly, Hammond, Fischer, ete., under- 
Btand it as referring to the first regeneration, and 
appeal in proof to Tit. iii, 5. Augustine, Theophy- 
lact, and Kuthymius Zigab, refer it to the resurrec- 
tion of the body, Fritzsche more particularly to the 
final judgment. De Wette and Meyer (after Bux- 
torf’s Lexicon Talmud, chism 21, Berthold's 
Christoloyie) apply it “to the renovation of the 
world, which had been ruined and destroyed by the 
fall,” or to “the restoration of the whole universe to 
its original state of perfection before the fall.” 
Hence it would nearly correspond with the awoxa- 
rastams (de Wette, comp. Joseph. Antig. xi. 3, 8, 
anuxarasrams; &9, 9 wadcyyevetia THs waTpidos). 
But while the latter term refers more particularly to 
the restoration of the original state of things, accord- 
ing to the proinise of God, or to the full renewal and 
recovery of our diseased, disordered, and decaying 
world, the expression wadryyevecia goes bevond this, 
and points to the further development and advance 
of the life of man from its original state of terrestrial 
perfectness to a higher state of spiritual existence 
(sce 1 Cor. xv.), At the same time, it is also impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the first “regeneration,” in 
principle, contains the second, and that it is contin- 
uously carried on and developed until the final stage 
shall be attained. Hence, although the Lord here 
primarily reterred to the final completion of the 
kingdom of heaven, His statement also applies to 
the glory awaiting the Apostles after death in the 
kingdom of Christ, and to their spiritual supremacy 
in Him even while on earth, as well as to the grad- 
ual increase in spiritual fellowship with their glorified 
Master, (Comp. Larg. Notes on ch. xvi, 28.) 

When the Son of Man shall sit.—This clause 
explains more fully the import of the palingenesia. 
—On the throne of His glory.—The Sofa is the 

lory of His appearing when His spiritual power 
Bhall become fully manifest. Hence the expression 
doea not simply mean, “the throne on which the 
Master shall reveal Himself in His glory,” but also, 
“the throne which is the result as well as the mani- 
festution of His glory.” This throne, which He oc- 


* (Comp. also Rev. xxi. 5: “ Behold, {[ make uli things 
weer, -P. 3 | 
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cupies as conqueror, ruler, judge, and master, co. 
stitutes, so to speak, the centre and the main attril ate 
of His spiritual glory, when fully untolded. (Comp 
Matt. xxv. 31.) 

Ye ajso shall sit upon twelve thrones.— 
The number of the Apostles is here summed up ag 
twelve, corresponding to that of the tribes of Israel. 
Accordingly, the proinise did not apply to them in- 
dividually, nor does it contain any reterence to the 
later apostasy of Judas, On the contrary, this prom 
ise would only serve to render his apostasy all the 
more inexcusable. (Comp. Rev, xxi. 14.) 

Judging the twelve tribes of Israel.—As the 
Apostles appear here in their ideal rather than in 
their individual capacity, so the ‘twelve tribes of 
Israel” must be taken in a symbolical sense, as ap- 
plying to the whole body of believers (see Rev. xxi. 
12), the term “judging” must not be limited to 
strictly judicial acts; it rather applics to the theo- 
cratic adiinistration of the judges under the Old 
Testament, all the more, that the twelve tribes are 
here represented as ideally restored in the final re 
generation. Hence we agree with Grotius and Kuin- 
oel in taking the expression in a more general sense, 
as equivalent to ruding. Meyer, however, advocates 
its literal interpretation. “ Believers generally are 
to share in the future glory and reign of Christ (Rom, 
viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12), and to ha¥e part in the judg. 
ment (1 Cor. vi. 2). To the disciples the special 
prerogative is here accorded, of having part in judg. 
ing the Jewish people.” Stil, this critic contradicts 
himself by immediately adding, that “the outward 
and apocalyptic form of this promise is unessential.” 
At the same time, he also thinks that “the disciples 
could not at the time have understood it in any 
other than a literal sense;” or, in other words, that 
they must necessarily have misunderstood it. But 
at this period they must have been fully aware of 
the fact, that the Old’ Testament theocracy was to be 
spiritually restored in and by the Church. Hence, 
in our view, the expression applies to the spiritual 
administration and rule of the Apostles, in subordi- 
nation to the will of the Master; which implied, on 
the one hand, a real judging of the Jewish people, 
and on the other, the idea of de Wette, that in pro- 
portion to the sacrifices which we make for the sake 
of the kingdom of heaven, shall be the spiritual 
power which we exercise, our influence for good, and 
our usefulness and activity. But as the spiritual su- 
premacy of Christ Himself combined the two ele 
ments of historical and spiritual efficacy, so the 
Apostles were to represent the twelve fundamental 
forms of His reign in the kingdom. (Comp, eh. x.) 
According to Luke xxii. 30, the Lord repeated the 
same promise at the institution of the Eucharist. 

Ver. 29. And every one that hath forsaken. 
—The promise is nuw extended so as to apply to 
Christians at all times. This forsaking of all things 
is for the twotold purpose of confessing and of fol- 
lowing Christ. Both elements are combined in the 
expression, “for? My name’s sake,” or for the mani- 
festution of My person. The mention of the family. 
relationship oecurs between that of “houses” and 
of “lands.” Accordingly, the former reicr not to 
possessions, but to honses, in the sense of genealoyi- 
eal descent, of nationality, country, or ancestral faith, 
Thus we have in the text three classes of sacrifices: 
the first being the most difficult, viz., that of the 
house in the widest sense of the term; then that of 
kindred ; and, lastly, that of posscssions. 

Many-fold.—The reading of Codd. B. and L, 


~ 
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morAAamAagtlova, manifold, is better attested than 
that of Cod. D., éxkatrovraxAagiova, Mever 

maintains that from the context this promise must 
refer to the future kingdom of the Messiah, “The 

tatement seems incompatible with Mark x. 50 and 
Luke xviii. 30, in which abundant compensation is 
promised even in this world, or previaus to the sec- 
oud appearing of Christ.” But the supposed mistake 
lies in reality with the interpreter, Who seems to sep- 
a.ate entirely between the ai@y otros and the aay 
é; xouevos, An attentive consideration of the expres- 
Bion Katpds ovTos in the passages to which Mever 
refers, micht have sufficed to convince him of this, 
With the resurrection of Christ the aiav épydueros, 
which had been prepared by the lite of the Saviour, 
began even in the outward aiwy ovtos, or in the rar- 
00s ovros, This regencration was to continue, to in- 
crease, and to develop into the full manifestation of 
the future won at the glorious appearing of Christ, 
when it would be completed and made to extend over 
the whole world. (See John v. 25, 28; 1 Cor. xv. 
20, 23, 24; Rev. xx, xxi.) Hence we cannot adopt 
any of the common interpretations of this promise,— 
buch as that it applies to happy Christian connections 
(Jerome and others), or to Christ Himself (Maldona- 
tus, comp. xii, 49), or to the restoration of all things 
(1 Cor, iii, 21, Olshausen). In our view, the three 
classes of blessings promised correspond to the three 
fold sacrifices demanded in the text. Believers are 
to ind a new and etcrnal home and country, new and 
eternal relationships, and new and eternal posses- 
sions, of which the blessings enjoved by them on 
earth are to be the earnest and foretaste. All these 
promises are summed up in that of being made heirs 
of eternal lite (Rom, viii.). 

Ver. 80, But many shall be.—Mever and 
Fritzsche suggest that, atter the analogy of ch. xx. 
16, the expression should be construed as follows: 
" Many shall be first as the last” (€o0 xaT ot dvtes), 
“and last as being first” (wpw@roe dyes). But this 
appears incompatible with the emphasis attaching to 
the words wpwroi and éaxatoi, when viewed as 
special designations; while, on the other hand, the 
“last” which are to be “first” have not been pre- 
viously mentioned or described. Manifestly our 
Lord intended, in the first place, to refer to His dis- 
ciples and f Nowers, which were the rpwto. To 
them He gave the richest and fullest promises. But 
at the same time, also, He sets before them the spir- 
itual conditions of their calling; or, in other words, 
the limitations and conditions of His promise. Thus 
the “last” are now prominently brought forward, 
This subject is more fully explained in “the succeed- 
ing parable. Hence in ch. xx. 16 the order is re- 
versed, and the last are first, and the first last. 
Theophvlact and Gretius apply the antithesis be- 
tween the first and the last to the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles, De Wette refers it to the different views in 
reference to the reward: in the one case, in the sight 
of inan; in the other, in that of Giod. But this in- 
terpretation proceeds on the crronesus idea, that the 
Apostle put the question from a desire for reward, 
and that the answer of the Lord was virtually a re 
buke. AMfever refers the expression to the contrast 
between the latter and the present @on. But this is 
evidently a mistake. The parable of the vineyard 
aud the lsborers shows that the Lord here alludes to 
the ditterence in the Gme of calling, Hence it refers 
to the fact, that earher or later calling does not im- 
vly, as mizht seem, a hivher or a lower standing and 


feward im tho kingdom of heaven, It is not the ex- | ours (1 Cor. ili, 21; comp. Rom. viii. 28). 


| tensiveness, 


but the intensiveness, of our service 
which is to constitute the difference,—all the Lore 
that the reward is of free grace alone. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The eection under consideration is closcly com 
nected with that which preceded it. The warning 
of Christ as to the danger of riches was intended for 
the disciples as well as for the young man. They 
felt this all the more, that He had just “behold 
them” with the same look of pity and sympathy 
which He had cast on the rich young man. Henee, 
when Peter addressed the Suviour, he “began to 
say,” he “answered,” or made confession (Matt. 
tore amoxpileis; Mark, ptato Aeyew). The state 
ment, ‘We have forsaken all, and followed Thee,” 
seemed intended to meet the objection on the score 
of being rich, Still he ventured to umply that they 
were not wholly without some claim; nor does he 
appear to have perceived any incongruity in this, 
Luke and Mark omit the question: “ What shall we 
have?” although their narratives imply that he had 
proffered some claim, This diffidence, and the inde 
finite wording of the inquiry, deserve notice. The 
expectation of a retribution coustituted the difference 
between the Christian and the Sadducee, who, trem 
the premise, that we ought to love virtue for its own 
sake, drew the erroneous conclusion, that we should 
expect no further retribution than the inward reward 
which virtue afforded to him that practised it. The 
answer of Christ shows that He ackvowledyes the 
validity of our hope of a future reward, At the same 
time, it also indicates that the diseiples had not vet 
learned fully to understand the spirituality and the 
bearing of these relations, 

2. ‘The promise of the Lord implies the full estab. 
lishment of His spiritual kingdom, which consists not 
merely in the restoration of the original state of 
things in Paradise, but also in the full development 
of the first into the second life (2 Cor. xv.). In 
other words, the complete redemption of the world 
will at the same time be its transtormation, when re 
generated humanity shall dwell in a completely re 
gencrated world. The centre of this completion of 
all thiags shall be the manifestation of Christ in Hia 
glory, when He shall appear in all His heavenly 
brightness, Then all relationships shall partake of; 
and refle ‘et, the splencer of His manifestation. This 
will also apply to the administration of His Apostles, 
as the representatives of Hlis rule over the twelve 
tribes—a symbolical term intended to indicate the 
whole varicty of spiritual stages and experiences in 
the kingdom of heaven, This administration, which 
at the final manifestation of Christ is to appear in its 
completeness, commenced with His resurrection. 
The gradual inerease of their power and intlucnce 
here would correspond with the progress of Christ's 
work, and the spread of holiness and salvation: 
while at the same time it would be a token of their 
future glory in heaven, and of their final acknowledg- 
ment on earth. 

3. Our Lord adds to the assurance originally 
given to the disciples, @ more general promise ad- 
dressed to all believers. In the higher sense, and in 
its real spiritual bearing, every Christian is to reccive 
a hundreeon for the ontward sacrifices which he 
-ay Save made on behalf of Christ. Similiuly, 
the Apostle Paul reminds us that all thous are 
In «he 


CHAP. XX. 1-16. 
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Gospel of Mark the special retributions are enume- 
rated.” 

4. Having met the hope of His disciples in ref- 
erence to a futu*e reward, the Lord Jesus, in ver. 
80, removes any misunderstanding by striking at the 
root of anvthinyg like a mercenary spirit. He teaches 
them that the reward is of free grace. Not that it is 
arbitrary, but that it is not determined by outward 
priority, either in reference to rank, talent, or time; 
and that it corresponds to the state of mind and 
heart, the fundamental characteristic and test being 
complete self-surrender and absence of any claim or 
pretension on our part. Peter required this instruc- 
tion all the more, that he was certainly not entitled 
to say: “We have forsaken all.” If this had been 
the case, they would not soon afterward have for- 
saken the Master and fled. But the kingdom of hea- 
ven is within,—it is not a system of merit and re- 
ward, but the sway and rule of free love. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The free reward in the kingdom of love.—The in- 
quiry of the disciples as to their reward: 1. What it 
implies: to forsake al) things, ete. 2. How difficult 
it is rightly to express this inquiry. 8. How the 
Lord admits the rightness of this hope. 4, How He 
reproves and instructs the disciples in this matter.— 
Certainty of the great reward: 1. Corresponding to 
our reminciation; 2. confirmed to us by a solemn 
Amen of the Lord (ver. 28); 3. illustrated by the 
relations existing in the natural world; 4. presented 
in its unity and depth (as inheriting eternal life); 
5. necessarily determined by the free love of God.— 
The kingdom of heaven, as that of reward by grace, 
a blessed realm: 1. It is infinitely elevated ahove tne 
pride of sell-suflicient virtue; 2. above the mercena- 
ry spirit of selfishness and servility.—Virtue which 
disclaims all reward is not genuine. It wants, 1. the 
light of truth; 2. the warmth of life; 3. the faithful- 
ness of love; 4. the crown of hope.—A mercenary 
spirit losing its reward even here: 1. Its service is 
merely external (a kind of spiritual idleness); 2. its 
worldly merit meets with a worldly, but only appa- 
rent, reward.—The fact, that faith is accompanied by 
peace, is itself an earnest of future blessedness,—The 
great renovation of all things forming the certain 


* Compare the beautiful verse of Novalis (von Harden- 
berg): 
“Wn ich Thn nur habe, 
Ist mein Vaterland ; 
Und ex f Ut mir fede Gare 
Wie cia Erhtieilin dic Hand, 
aconest nermyeccte Bruder 


Find’ ich nun in seinen Jungern wieder.” 


a ct a a 


prospect of Christians 1. Its certainty—(a) froma 
the tact of Christ’s advent from heaven (the First 
born of all creatures, the First-born from the dead); 
(6) from the regeneration of believers; (¢) from the 
birth-throes of the ancient world, 2. The prospects 
it opens: (a) These are infinitely new, and yet famil 
iar to us, being the transformation of things seen; 
(6) they are infinitely rich and varied, yet compre 
hended in this one thing—eternal life; («) they are 
definite, yet mysterious, on account of the chance of 
relations; The last shall be first, ete—Solemnity of 
the saying, Many that are first, ete.—Rev. xxi. 5: 
“Behold, I make all things new.” 

Slurke:—If the Saviour had bestowed on Peter 
the supreme rule of the Church on the occasion men- 
tioned in ch. xvi. this question would have had no 
meaning.—Canstein: The man who, although hav- 
ing little, gives it up for the sake of Grod, and asks 
for nothing more than His presence, has in reality 
forsaken much, Ps, Ixxiii. 25, 26.—The complete re- 
ward of believers will certainly take place, but only 
at the final regeneration of all things.—The whole 
world shall, as it were, be born anew.—The faithful 
disciples and followers of Jesus shall sit with Him 
on His throne, Rev. iii. 21.—Zeisius: Proud self- 
righteousness and a mercenary spirit ensure their 
own ruin; while humility and working out our salva- 
tion with fear and trembling are the means of pre 
serving us from falling, Phil. ii, 12.—In eternity 
many of our earthly positions shall be reversed. 

Gerlach :—Although the apostles belonged to the 
lower ranks of society, they were not strictly speak- 
ing poor, Thus we read in Mark i, 20, that the fa- 
ther of James and John had employed hired ser- 
vants.*—When this promise was given, Judas was 
still one of the twelve, yet it profited him not. A 
sad evidence this, how little good may be derived 
from merely outward fellowship with the disciples, 
if in mind and heart we are strangers to Jesus. 

Heubner :—Gregory the Great (Moralia): We 
forsake all, if we retain nothing.—Peter referred not 
to the reward, but to its desert.—To judge means to 
rule, John xvii. 138, 22.—Many a proud critic, who 
has looked with contempt upon the Apostles, shall 
one day behold them with terror.—If you surrender 
to Christ all you have, He will bestow upon you all 
He has.—The Christian is daily called upon to deny 
himself for the sake of Christ.—Montaicne, Lsseia, i, 
27: Christianity alone renders perfect frieudship pos 
sible. 


* (It is often inferred from eis ra Wa in John xtx. 27 
that St. John had a house of his own in Jerusalem: althouga 
the term probably applies in a general sense to bis Lume, 
wherever it Was.—L. 5.] 


B. The Reward in the Spirit of Free Grace. 


The Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. Ca XX. 


1-16, 


(The Guspel for Septuagesima.) 


s 


For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that 7s a householder [like to a ha. 


man householder, dvOpwrw oikodearzory |, which [who] went out early in the morning to 


2 hire labourers into his vineyard. 


And when he had agreed 


[having agreed, cvumuvip 


gas] with the labourers for a penny [denary, or shilling]! a day, he sext them into his 
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vinevard, And he went out about the third hour [at nine o'clock, a. m.|, and saw others 
standing idle in the market-place, And said unto them, Go ve also into the vinevard; 
and whatsoever is nicht I will give vou. And they went their way. Agimn he went 
out about the sixth [ut noon | and ninth hour [at three o'clock, p. x. |, aud did likewise. And 
about the eleventh hour [an hour before sunset] he went out, and found others standing 
7 idle? and saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle?) They sav unto him. 

Because no man hath hired us, Tle saith unt hin, Go ye also into the vinevard ; and 
% whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive’ Sow hen even [ev ening | was com4, the 

turd of the vines yard saith unto his steward [overseer], Call the labourers, and mve 
9 them thecr hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when they came that were 
hired about the eleventh hour, they received every man a penny [dendry, st ling]. 
But when the first came, they supposed that they should have received [should receive, 
Anporrac] more; and the ‘y likewise received every man a penny [dendrv]. And when 
they had teecived it, they murmured against the goodman of the house [householder, 
oixoderndrov], Saving, These last have wrought fade] but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which [who] have borne the burden and Wer of the day. 
But he answered one of an and said, Friend,‘ ] do thee no wrong: didst not thou 
agree with me for a penny [deniiry, or ae Take that thine 7s [what is thine, 
To voy, lit.: the thine], and go thy way: [but] I will give unto this last, even as unto 
thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is thine eve evil, be 
cause Lam good? So the last shall be first, and the first last: for many be [are] calle 
ed, but few chosen. 


co om 0 


IVer.2—(Exn 8ynvap fou. The foreign term oncht to have been retained In English, as Matthew retained the Latta 
Genarius in Greek. The English Version is here peculiarly unfortunate, and makes a false impression on the common 
reader, A pao would bea poor reward indeed, but a dengriva is worth more than seven English penee or afteen 
Amecriean cents, and wes a liberal day's wages at that time. About two thirds of a Roman denary quota fall denary as 
generally stated) was the daily pay of the Roman soldier, Comp. Tacitus, Anna“ bolt Poly bins Gi 15) mentions that 
the charge fora day's entertainment in the inos of Cisalpine Gaul was only half an ass or one twentieth of a denarins 
Benge) inthnates that the daily wages in hig time (before the middle of the ‘Jast century) Were hot higher: Deneartius eri 
dinrna mercer, ut fere est hodterno die Shilling would bea fur better popular equivalent for denarius than penny, 
See note 4o0n Dp. '332—P, 5.) 

2 Ver. 6.—Aypots (idle) is wanting in Codd. B.C, D.. L.. and many others [also in Cod. Sinait.]. and ta inserted 
from ver. 3 and the question immediately following. In this place fit does not strengthen, but we: iken the sense, 

3 Ver. 7.—The words: and awhutserer ia right, that shall ye receive, mal b dav i) Binatoy AvWeae, 
are missing in Codd. B. D.. LZ. (Cod. Sinait.1, the Vulgate, and other old versions, Mever, however, observes that the 
expression AnWeo@e instead of SWwow op ie speaks against tbe insertion of this sentence from ver. 4. 


4 Ver. 13.—[Friend 1s almost too strong for the Greek €Taipe (comrade, companion, fellaacy, while * felletr.” aa 
now used, would be too disrespectful. It is here used asa term of cautious respect with reproving import. The Vulesta 
translates’ aaniees Avueustine better: sodd/ia; all the German versions but one: Freud, as all Enelish versions have 
Jriend, The word is often used in the address of a superior to an foferior, asa servant ora disciple, and cecurs four Umes in 
the N. Tu: here, Matt. xxii. lz (of Che guest who had no wedding carmen), xxvii. 50 (of Judas when he betrayed hts Mase 
ter with a kiss), and xi. 16: in the Inst passage the EB. V. translates : fef/ows, in all others: dena. Grotius: © Contuedlare 
tio leriter notin acconmodata” Meyer compares the German Kemerad, but this, like fellow, would net be dignifled 
eneugk. We inust. therefore, retain sriend in the absence of a precise equiv ajent.—P. 3.) 

§ Ver, 18—The last words? wOAAU! yap e:aiv KAntal, oAtyot 5é éxAexTol, are not finnd in B.. L.- 

. {and Cod, Sinai.t), Copt Sahid, But Meyer rightly objects to the hypothesis of interpolation from Matt. xx. 14. since 
ra Was no oceasion for it here, the words appearing rather out of place in this connection, [Lachmann Tischendarf (ed. 
of 1879), and Alford retain the sentence, and Tischendorf says: Cur cero ex wail, 14 hue transtulerint cit direrta, The 
home@oteleuton étxeTOI— éxAexTOI ensily explains the omission of the sentence by some transcribers, KAT ob 


and €xAeKkTol area paronomasia in Greek, which is lost inthe E. V. In German it might be rendered by erecdAl$ 
and dusertcdhlt.—V. 8.) 


Leffler, 1726; F. A. Ziilich, 1741; J. R. Kiesling, 
1740; J. iH. Schramm, 1775, ete. Of English expo- 
sitions, see especially TRENCH, Notes on the Paratiea, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. For the kingdom of heaven is like. 
‘This parable is evidently intended as an illustra- 
tion and explanation of Christ’s former teaching 
[especi ally of the last verse of the preceding chapter, 
as is shown by the connecting yap. Hence the divi- 
glon of chapters here, as Treneh justly observes, is 
peculiarly unfortunate. ] For a number of ancient 
treatises oy parable, sce Lilienthal’s Bibl. Archi- 
varius, p. Y1; for more recent discussions, the Ste 
Gen urd ii “itiken (Rupprecht, 1847, p. 3896 sq. 
Steffensen, 1848, p. 686 sqq.). On the difficulties of 
this parable [second only to those of the parable of 
the Unjust Steward], see Heubner, p. 300, [Latin 
dissertations on the /aralola de Operariis in: Vinea, 


by J. L. Mosheun, 1724 


9th Lond, ed., 1863, pp. 161-184, and Alford tr loc 
—P.s.] 

A human householder.—In contrast to God, 
who is the Householder in the highest and truest 
sense, As in ch. xiii, 245 xvili, 23. [It is plain 
that the householder sicnifies God; the rineyerd, 
the kingdom of heaven (comp. Is. v. 1-7; Cant, 
vill. 12); the steward (v er, 8), Christ; the ‘welpth Aour 
of the day, or the evening, the parusia ot Christ; rhe 
other hours, the different periods of calling and ita 
service, The difficulty les in the svmbclical meaning 
of the dendry and in determinirg the chief lesson of 
the parable. See below.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 2. For a denary (or shilling) a day— 


, A.J. Faust, 1725; F. 8. ' Both these terms are intended to express the fact, 
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that the servants were hired in the proper sense of 
the term, which is also implied in éx« Snvapiou. 
A Roman dexurius was the common pay for a day’s 
labor (Tob. v. 14: @ drachma), The Attic drachina 
was equal to the Roman denrarins, and amounted to 
six odof%, or about seven and a half pence sterling, or 
fifteen American cents. ‘That this hire was equita- 
ble,* appears from the circumstance that at a time 
of scarcity, the denarius would be sutHcient to pur- 
chase what was requisite for man’s daily support; 
Rev. vi. 6.” Starke. 

[The meaning of the denary is a cruz inferpretum, 
and reminds us of what Chrysostom and Maldonatus 
say ix (oc., that we must not scrupulously press every 
particular in a parable, but keep always in view the 
general scope. Parables ure poetic pictures taken 
from real lite for the illustration of the higher truths 
and realitics of the kingdom of heaven, and contain 
with the essential figures some ornamental touches 
which are necessary for the artistic finish, although 
they may not express definitely a corresponding idea 
or fact in the spiritual world. The denary here un- 
doubtedly conveys the idea of reward, but in a very 
general way. As soon as we particularize it, we get 
into almost inextricable dithculties, Two opposite 
views must be mentioned. (1) The denary means 
the temporal reward only, and those who were hired 
first, white they receive their stipulated denary, lose 
eternal life and are ultimately lust. The Lord says 
to them at last: Take thy miserable penny, the 
wages of a day-laborer on earth, and go thy way 

braye), i.e, depart from Me (ver. 14). So Luther 
te his later writings: The penny is the temporal 
good, the favor of the householder, the eternal good ; 
the murmuring laborers trot away with their penny, 
and are dainned), more recently Stier (who zealously 
and elaborately defends this interpretation), W. Nast 
(who fully agrees with him), and Wordsworth, At 
first sic¢ht this view offers a plausible escape trom the 
difficulties ot the second, but it is hardly in keeping 
with the dignity of the parable, and is made impos- 
sible by the fact that the penny is paid at the close 
of the day, #. ¢, at the end of man’s life or the day 
of final account, when the temporal reward ceases, 
Godliness is indeed profitable for all things and has 
the promise of this life as well as of that which is to 
come; but the temporal blessings accompany the 
work itself, while the eternal reward follows it after 
it is finished. (2) The denary means efernal salva- 
fion. So Origen, Augustine (Serm. 343: “ Denarius 
ille vita eterna est, que omnibus par est”), Gregory 
I., Bernard, Luther (in his Com. on Gal. iii, 2), Mal- 
donatus (salus et vita eterna), Meyer (dus Jfessiant- 
sche Heil), Lange (with some modification: the bless- 
ing of Christian communion, sce his Loetrinal 
7 roughts below), Alford (eternal life, or God Hin- 
self), and many others. To this view the following 
objections may be urged: (a) Eternal life is not a re- 
ward or wages for work performed, but a free gift 
of grace. True; yet there is a reward of grace as 
well as a reward of merit, and in the former sense 
eternal life is constantly represented by Christ and 
the apostles as a uc7ds (variously rendered in the KE, 
V. by reward, hire, and wayes), see Matt. v. 12 
(“great is your reward in heaven”); x. 41, 42; 
Juke vii 23, 35; x. 7; John iv. 36; 1 Cor. iii. 8, 


oe must be the meaning of die BrnviekKFIT dieses 
Tagelohag, (as the connection shows in the assaAge noted 
from Starke), and not small or cheap, as the Edinb. tris. has 
it; for a denarius was liberal pay for a_day’s work at the 
tume of Christ. Comp. Nete 1, p. 302—P. 5.) 
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14 ete. The selection of so small a price as a de 
nary for so great a good us eternal life is to be ex 
plained from the nature of the parable and the fact 
that a denary was the usual pay for a day’s work.—- 
(4) The laborers who were first called, engaged in 
the service of God in a mercenary spirit, which is in- 
dicated by é« dnvapiov, i.e. for the sake of a dena- 
ry,* and their murmuring and dissatisfaction, as well 
as the rebuke administered to them on the day of 
account (vers. 11-15), seems inconsistent with the 
fact of their final salvation. For envy, as Words 
worth remarks, disqualitics for heaven and is an in- 
ward hell. But it should be observed, first, that tha 
murmuring occurs before they enter into heaven 
proper; secondly, that the laborers who were calk 
ed first, are placed, not outside of the kingdom of 
heaven, but simply das¢ in the kingdom, xix. 80; xx, 
16; thirdly, that we have a full parallel in the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, whose elder brother showed 
envy and anger at the mercy extended to the Prodi- 
wal, and yet the father expressly said unto him: 
“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine;”? Luke xv. 28-31. In both cases this mani- 
festation of dissatisfaction must be explained from a 
primary reference of the parable to the Jews and 
their inveterate and almost insurmountable prejudice 
against the Gentiles, It is introduced for the pur- 
pose of rebuking their mercenary and envious dispo- 
sition, and commending the more disinterested spirit 
of the Gentile converts who went to work as svon ag - 
they were called, without a definite aureement us to 
price, but implicitly trusting in the justice and mercy 
of the householder, who would give them far more 
than they could ask or deserve, But although the 
laborers who were called first, were ultimately ad- 
mitted into heaven with the rest, yet many of thena 
occupy there the last place, and enjoy a far inferios 
degree of glory than many others who were called 
last. Colum omnibus est idem, sed gloria dispar, or 
as Augustine has it: splendor dispar, culam com 
mune. Thus the denary, or final reward, alihough 
the same objectively considered, is very differeut sub- 
jectively, according to the diferent degrees of capa- 
city for bliss, and moral perfection on the part of the 
receivers. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 41, and the parable of 
the talents, Matt. xxv. 15-30, and the parable of the 
pounds, Luke xix. 12-26. With this explanation we 
regard the second view as substantially correct, cer- 
tuinly preferable to the first, although it is doubttul 
whether we are authorized, in the original sense and 
intent of the parable, to go beyond the general idea 
of reward, Comp. Lange’s Doctrinal Thouyhts ve 
low.—P. 8.] 

The expression day refers to that period of time 
in the narrower sense. The Jews reckoned the day 
in the wider sense from sunset to sunset (comp. 
Lev. xxiii. 32). Before the Babylonish captivity 
the day was divided into morning, nooa, cvcning, 
and a twofold twilight. Gradnally, however, the di- 
Vision into Aowra was introduced, which in the Old 
Testament occur under the Chaldee designation of 
m9O, The Jews seem to have adopted the division 
of the day into hours during their residence in Baby- 
lon. As every nefural day was divided into twelve 
hours, their duration necessarily varied at different 


*(Mryer in loc.: “Ex siznifies not the price (which 
wouldt be expressed by the genitive, ver. 13), although the 
demiry is the price, but it represents this prico as the cansal 
feature or motive of the agreement Comp, Matthiw, p. 
1334." -—P. 5.) ' 


oot 


periods of the year. The longest day in Palestine 
consists of fourteen hours and twelve minutes; the 
shortest, of nine hours and forty-eight minutes. 
About the third hour, or at nine o’elcck in the morn- 
ing, the market-place would be full of people. “ Vi- 
tringa applies the term fours to different periods of 
history. Thus he regards ‘early in the morning 

= Adam; ‘the third hour, = Abrisham; ‘the sixth 


hour,’ = Moses; ‘the ninth hour,’ = the latter 
times, when the Edomites, under John Hyreanus, 


became converts to Judaisin; ‘the eleventh hour,’ 
= the time of Christ. Similarly Origen and Hila- 
rv.” * Weubner.—On this point comp. the Loctrinal 
Thorvahts below, 

Ver. 4. Whatever is right.—In the general 
sense; Whatever is equitable, The idea of a regular 
engavement tora definite hire gracually disappears. 
The first laborers were hired for a day; their remu- 
neration being not only fixed, but serving as thei: 
motive (é«). The next laborers were me rely promis- 
ed an equitable acknowledgment of their services ; 
while in the last instance, aceording to the best ac- 
credited reading (ver. 7), no promise at all was 
made to those who went into the vinevard. 

Ver. 7. Because no man hath hired us.— 
This trait is of great importance in the interpretation 
of the paralle. Comp. Rom, xi.; Acts xiv. 16, 

Ver. 8. Unto his steward, éritporos.—The 
term was equally applied to those who administered 
whole provinces and single households. In this case, 
the steward of a household. [Christ is the overscer 
set over the house of God and entrusted with the 
whole economy of salvation including the distrilbu- 
tion of the final rewards, Heb. iii. 6; John v. 27; 
Rev. ii. 7, 10, 17, 28, ete.—P, S.J—Their hire.— 
Meyer: The hire which the master had previously 
told him to give. But in this ease it is intended to 
corabine the idea of a day's hire with that of hire in 
the more general sense; in short, the full amount of 
their hire. 

Ver. 9. [It is a gratuitous assumption that the 
last hired laborers worked as much in one hour as 
the rest during several hours or the whole day, and 
that for this reason they received the same reward. 
God does, indeed, not measure His reward by the 
length of man’s life, but by the intensity of his labor 
and the fidelity of his services, and the parable im- 
plies a protest against the qvaraiative appreciation 
of men’s works, as distinct from the gwalitative. 
But this is not the main lesson of the parable, as 

taldonatus¢ and Kuinoel aftirm, else the circum- 
stance, on which the narrative tumed, would have 
been mentioned in this place or afterwards.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 12. Have done (spent) but one hour, 
éxoinagav.—Not wrought, but passed oue hour in 
working, Evidently indicating their contempt for 
the others; which also appears “from such expreseie ns 
us “these last,” and from their hiving stress on their 
own Work. This is hkewise implied in the arranve- 
ment of the words: “Thou hast made them equal 


* [Especially also Gregory (/fomi!, 19 in Erang.) who 
refers the morning to the age from Adam to Noah. the third 
hourtoa the age from INcah te Abraham, the sixth hour to that 
from Abratean to Moses, the ninth hour to that from Moses 
to Christ, and the eleventh hour to that from Christ to the 
endoof the work, Birt the same writer applies the dierent 
dours also to the different ages im the The of individuals: 
childhood, youth, manhood, old age. and the vears of deere. 

itude. ‘Phe latter interprets yee is also held by Jerome, 
“he copliy | Beet, Maldouatas,—DP, 

tl enee ergy parabola a mercedem rtte wlerna 

non lempori, yuo gies laboravtt, sed lavori ef opari, guod 


food, reapondere,’ ‘~—P. 5.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


unto us—unto us who have borne the burden of the 
day (having wrought for twelve hours), and its heat 
(at noon).”) Kavowys, lit.: the scorcher, used here 
in the general sense for noon-day heat, but in the 
Sept. frequently for the hot wind from the south, 

Ver. 18. But he answered one of them.— 
This trait must not be overlooked. The householder 
does not deem it necessary to excuse his conduct be 
fore all the laborers, and only explains it to one of 
them, by way of information for the rest. 

Frriend.—Not ironically, but as an expression 
of kindness, to show that the rebuke which toliowed 
was not the result of partiality. 

Ver. 15. Is thine eye evil ?—Not a doubtful 
question, nor a mere suggestion, but intended to 
show the impropricty of such evil seci ne, When the 
householder manifested so much kindness. (in the 
eS on opdaruds wornpos, comp. Matt. vi 
23; Prov. xxviii. 22. In this instance it reters to 
cnny, History records the terrible conse: ences of 
such “an evil eve” ever since the time of Cain. 
Eastern and Southern nations assign a pernicious 
and baneful effect to the evil eve. 

Ver. 16. The last shall be first.—On the 
vround to which we have before referred, the state 
ment is here reversed. 

[This verse contains the lesson of the parable, 
comp. the last verse of the preceding chapter and the 
connecting yap in the first verse of this. It illus. 
trates the truth that many (not el/, sce xix. 80) first 
shall be last, and (many) last shall be first, or that 
the order in the calling of individuals and nations 
will in many cases be reversed in their final position 
in heaven, This truth is an encouragement to these 
who are called at a late period of their lives, but still 
more a solemn warning to those who are called early, 
urging them to be hunble and ever mindtul of their 
unworthiness before God, lest they be overtaken by 
others or forfeit the reward altogether. Bengel cb- 
Serves ON fcovTac: respecty apostolornm non est pra. 
dictio sed admonitio, The admonition contained in 
the words: the first shall be last, was intended first 
for apostles, especially for Peter, whose selt-exalting 
and somewhat mercenary question in eh. xix. 27 

salled forth this parable, and whose subsequent his. 
tory sadly revealed the danger of selt-contidence ; 
then for Jewish Christians generally, who were so 
prone to look down with envy upon the Gentile con- 
verts, and to set up peculiar claims, as if salvation 
was of merit and not of free grace; and lastly, for 
all Christians, who enjoy speciel spiritual privileges 
and the great "plessing of an early acquaintance with 
the Saviour.—This is the main lesson of the parable 
as plainly set forth in the opening and concluding 
sentences. What other commentators have set forth 
ag the main lesson, is either not taught at all, or 
taught only inciientally or by implication, as: the 
equality of rewards in the kingdom of heaven (Au 
custine, ete.; but this must he modified by the doe 
trine of different degrees of qlory); the kinzdan of 
heaven is of grace, not of debt, but God will strictly 
fulfil all his covenant premise in its Intezrity (Rupp- 
recht, Alford); God rewards not aecording to the 
time, but aceording to the kind and tidclity of servies 
(Mal donatus), cte—P. § | 

For many are called.—Our Lord here shows 
that this reversat of the outward order was not art- 
trary, but depended upen a Iigher and internal order. 
Those who are chosen do not exclude them that ane 
merely called; but, fron. their earnestness and the 
abscuce of ali mercenary spirit, they occupy a higher 
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plave than the latter. This characteristic is indicat- 
ed in the parable by the circumstance, that these 
laborers went to the vineyard without the promise 
of any definite hire, and even without the assurance 
of anv reward at all. On the other hand, in Matt. 
«xii. 14 the expression chosen applies to a real selec- 
tion from among those that were called or invited, to 
whom alone the blessings of justification and final 
lory were awarded. In other words, the awful dift 
Genes between those who are called and those who 
are chosen is only indicated in our passage, while it 
is fully carried out in ch. xxii, [Trencu explains: 
“Many are called to work in God’s vineyard, but 
few retain that temper of spirit, humility, and " sub- 
mission to God, which will allow them at ‘last. to be 
pariakers of His reward.” Similarly Alford, who 
disconnects these words from the parable. But the 
connection is more readily accounted for if we sex- 
pluin the sentence somewhat differently here, from 
what is its obvious meaning in the parable of the 
Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt. xxii. 14), where it 
contains the moral of the parable. BENGEL in loc, 
observes: “’ExAexroé erquisili pre aliis, Vide- 
tur, hoc loro, whi primum oceurrit, non omnes salvan- 
dos denotare, sed horum excellentissimos.” So Ols- 
hansen, who makes the called and the chosen alike 
partakers of final salvation, but with different de- 
grees of standing.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Meaning of this parable,—It is unnecessary to 
prove that the vineyard is intended to designate the 
kingdom of heaven (see Isa, v. 1; Matt. xxi. 28, 33). 
The kingdom of heaven is compared to a vineyard 
because it produces the noblest fruits, even love, 
peace, and blessednesy, of which the precious fruit 
of the vine is a faint emblem. Besides, the need of 
careful cultivation and of seasonable weather, as also 
of good soil and sunny exposure, and of a favorable 
climate, are features which make the vineyard a fit 
eymbol of the kingdom of heaven. 

But the first point to be ascertained is, whether 
the vinevard is intended as an emblem of the king- 
dom of God generally, in its various economies, or 
only of the New Testament economy of the Church. 
According to Gray, Seiler, and others, the first hired 
were the Jews, and those who were last engaged, the 
Gentiles. Heubner denies the correctness of this 
view. It is certainly of great importance to remem- 
ber that this parable was primarily, and almost ex- 
cinsively, intended for the disciples. Hence it must 
evidently refer, in the first place, to the New Testa- 
ment economy, aJthouch it is at the same time ap- 
plicable to the various economies of the kingdom of 
Gods; while Matt. xxi, 33 primarily refers to the Old 
Testamont economy and its terminiuion, By thus 
restricting the inport of the parable, its leading 
features become more aistinet and definite, Above 
all, it is of the greatest importance to keep in mind 
that it is Intended to illustrate the statement, “any 
that are first shall be last,” but not meant to teach 
thut o// that are first shall be last, ete. Perhaps we 
Mizht arrive at such a conclusion from the cireum- 
etance, tuat in the parable all that are first are de- 
gciihed as sharing the same mercenary spirit ; but 
this is only intended to convey the idea that, as a 
wody, and in reverence to their general spirit, such | 

was Uie case. We shall by and by see in what sense 
this waa true, 


To return: The vineyard is the kihgdom of hea 
ven under the New Testament, from its first com 
mencement; the householder is God (see the pas 
sages above quoted); the steward is Christ, in lia 
capacity as the Judge of the world (Matt. xxv.); the 
laborers are, in the first place, the regular ministera 
in the kingdom of God, and secondarily, believers 
in general, To this interpretation Heubner objects 
that the people must be represeated by the vineyara 
itself. In answer to this, we again remind the read 
er, that svimbolical expressions must not be confound 
ed with dogmatical statements, Thus, on onc occasion, 
our Lord Himself is compared to a vine (John xv. 
1); while on another, even the weakest Christians 
may be designated as laborers in the vineyard, just ag 
in Matt. xxi. 31 converted publicans and harlots are 
compared to the son who, returning to his obedience, 
goes to work in the vineyard. Evory Christian must 
seck to advance the kingdom of God, or be a laborer 
in lis vinevard—by his contession, by his Christian 
conduct, and, above all, by the spiritual character 
which attaches to his ordinary labor and avocation, 
however humble it may appear in the sight of men, 
The different laborers evidently indicate not only 
different stazes of faith and worth, but alsu difference 
of individuality, Their reward jis given them indi- 
vidually, while the explanation of the householder 
is also addressed to one of them individually. Sim. 
ilarly, the different hours refer not only to different 
periods in the history of the Church, but also to dif 
ferent staves in our own life and experience, although 
the former idea is perhaps more prominently brought 
out. Hlence we may remark, that those who were 
hired “early in the morning” were not merely the 
Apostles, but also Jewish Christians generally. Ac. 
cordingly, the whole of that class are represented in 
the parable as displaying a mercenary spirit—a char- 
acteristic which, so far as the Apostles were concern- 
ed, was only intended as a warning, This will also 
assist us in explaining the statement about the de 
nary. Those who were hired in the third hour were 
found standing in the market-place. This may prob- 
ably be referred to the Jewish proselytes, who congre- 

cated along with the Jews in the most public pluce 
of the kingdom of heaven as then existing, or in the 
synagocue., Those who were hired at the sixth and 
the ninth hour, were the Gentile races who inhabited 
the ancient Greck and Roman empires, and those 
barbarous tribes who, after the migration of nations, 
were brought into the Church. Lastly, they who 
were converted at the eleventh hour may be the last 
fruits from among the Jews and Gentiles, gathered 
through the missionary labors of the latter davs, 
The evening is the hour of final reward for those whe 
labored in the vinevard, That festive evening of the 
Church will take place at the sccond appearing of 
Christ—which must not be confounded with the tinal 
Julomenits s—while, so far as each individual is con 
cerned , the festive evening commences with our en- 
trance into the Church triumphant, althongh in a 
certain sense it may be said to bein whenever we 
| taste of the blessings connected with the invisible 
Church, From the general character of this para: 
ible, it is evident that its main point fies in the idea 
| of an hour of reward, It is not easy to ascertain 
| the exact meaning attaching to the hire of a de 
I niry or shilling (sce Henubner, p. 500), Gerhard re. 
marks, in his Tlirmonia, that the denary refers tc 
| Christ, Himself’; yeas according to Augustine and 
Luther (Gall. iii, 2), it means etcmial lite. In an- 
| other place, however, Luther remarks that the dena 
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ry referred tc temporal possessions,* while the favor 
of the householder constituted the eternal reward of 
the Jaborers. Heubner suge¢ests that the denary re 
fers to the reward gene wally; H. Maller, that it ap- 
plies to all rewind: of crace, both in this and in a 
future life. But if the labor in the vinevard is per- 
formed in the service of the Church, the hire must 
equally rerer to Christian fellowship. This blessing 
may be characterized as forming part of the outward 
manifestation of the kingdom of Christ and of its 
benefits. By the word and sacraments—by which 
Christ is brought to Uss—Wwe have even now * part 
and lot in this matter.” But the history of the Jew- 
Ish Christian Chureh shows that we may lose our en- 
jovinent of this portion even while possessing it. 
They had agreed with the Householder é€« dnva- 
pivu: for the sake of the kingdom of Messiah, and 
of their part in it, they had gone into the vineyard, 
orentered the Church, It deserves notice, that the 
prospect of this kingdom was not so clearly set be- 
fore those who—so to speak—were engaged at a 
later hour. In their case, only a general promise 
was given, and they were to receive whatsoever was 


right. On this assurance they went into the vine- 
yard, Lastiv, as we have seen, according to the 


best reading (ver. 7), no mention of any reward was 
made to those who came at the eleventh hour, Ap- 
parently, they were satisfied to be delivered frem 
total inactivity, and happy at the prospect of secur- 
ing by their labors the tavor of Him who had call- 
ed them, This will serve to explain how, while the 
game reward was given to all, it led to such a ditter- 
ence of tecling among the laborers, Manite stly, any 
dea of dissatistaction. or murmuring would be en- 
tirely inadmissible, if the reward accorded to the 
a@orers had referred either to Christ Himself, or else 
to eternal life. On the other hand, temporal posses- 
sions would scarcely be characterized as a reward 
fur labor in the vinevard of the Lord. But a share 
in the blessings of the Church, or in the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, is a spiritual possession, which at the 
gaine time may produce in different persons different, 
and even contrary, results, This may also serve to 
throw some light on the parable of thé ten virgins. 
It accounts for the dissatisfiction of the first labor- 
ers on receiving the same reward as the last. The | 
Jewish Christians were dissatisticd because the Gen- | 
tiles were to obtain the same share in the bles-ings 
of the Church, or in the kingdom of Messiah. They 
expected that some distinctive privilezes would ac- 
crue to them, and thus lapsed into Ebionism, and in 
the end became the last (even as is the case with the | 
Jewish nation generally), Sinilarly, at the moment ! 
when Judas obtained his share in the Church, at the | 
first celebration of the Eucharist, his murmuring and 
dissatisfaction became open apostasy, 

This leads us to the next inquiry, whether those 
who were last rewarded were in reality lost, as ape 
murmuring and envy would seem to tidicate, o 
whether they were only reproved for their acter: 
sions and claims. The fact that they reeeived a de- 

nary scems in favor of the latter View 5 but, on the 
other hand, they appear to have raised some objec- 
tions to taking their hire, as appears from the ex- 
pression, “Take what is thine.” When combining 
this with the circumstance that they were last re- 
warded, we infer that our Lord intends to indicate 
that an immense difference of internal capability for 
tpiritual blessings existed between them—pointing 


® [So also Stier, Nazt, and Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 
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forward to .he contrast of eternal blessednes: and 
everlasting misery, This is also implied in the par 
able of the prodizal son, while it is fully brought out 
in that of the wise and foolish virgins. We need 
scarecly add that such was really the case in the his 
tory of the Church, While the one party reminded 
the denary as a scanty and even peor reward, the 
other took it asa sign and real of the infinite favor 
of the Master, and of the free love of Ged and of 
Christ. Thus legalism regards, for example, the 
Lord’s Supper as a “merely outward ordinance, imply- 
ing legal absolution and reconciliation with the 
Church ; while to the humble believer it is a seal of 
pardon and of final salvation. This difference of 
view depends on whether we regard the kingdom of 
heaven in an outward and Jegalistic manner as con 
ferring certain privilcges and rewards, or Mm an ite 
ward and spirttual manner as the kingdom of tree 
love. But there are certain characters who, theugb 
intensely conscientious and earnest, are destitute of 
love. In their case, the difference between those that 
are chosen depends exclusively on a stualler capacity 
for receiving the blessing. But those who are scu- 
ixh and mere professors are not only less eapable of 
receiving the blessing; they also convert the bless- 
ing into a curse, Thus the shilling of reward be 
comes to them uldimately a punishment and a judge 
ment. But in this parable this point is only alhided 
to; the main object being to show that many of the 
last shall be tirst, to the glory and praise of free 
crave, and as displaying the rightcousness and glury 
of God. 

2. On a previous occasion, the Lord had taught 
the disciples that the grace of God and the faith or 
unbelief of man were capable of annulling and bridy- 
ing over every distance of space in the ‘kingdom OL 
heaven (Matt. viii, 11). In the present instance, He 
shows that the same holds true with reference to 
time. Grace can not only equalize, but—soe to speak 
—reverse, the times of outward service; and it does 
so in many cases, It scems as if it restored to gen- 
uine believers the time which they had lost. Nay, 
it may convert one day into a thousand years, and a 
thousand years into one day. 

3. We would call special attention to the spirit- 
ual progress marked in the parable by the fact, that 
the idea of a hire gradually recedes from view 

4, The fundamental idea of this parable is the 
free reward of the kingdom of heaven, vot as dictat- 
ed by arbitrary motives, but as depending on the in- 
ternal state of mind and heart, in oppesition to the 
legal and common reward in the service of works, 
Which is deternined by only outward considerations, 
The kingdom of heaven docs not consi-t in merely out 
ward pertormances, to which a certain value attaches. 
This idea, which was so much fostered by the lccal- 
istic spirit of the Pharisees, wag all the more citce-: 
tually refuted in this parable, that it seemed at first, 
to a certain extent, to admit its accuracy, But aiter 
having presented the kingdom of heaven under the 
ficure of hired servants, the parable gradually changes, 
and exhibits in all its fulness the econemy of seve 
reign mercy, colmpassion, and love. All these exh 
bidions are indeed based on the idea of justice 
every laborer receives a shilling, none receives too lit 
tle. But in its combination with love, Justice assumes 
a higher form, and those who have only labored part 
of the day receive the hire of full work. Hence, ae 
cording to the notions of Jexalisin, they received too 
much. But grace m manifests itself not ‘only in giving 
the shilling to those who were last engazed but aise 
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in giving it first to them, while the carlicst laborers ‘have part in the Church, in its fellowship and ita 
are last paid. Nor is this dispensation arbitrary, but | privileges. But to some this uppears a scanty hire, 
based on truth. Thus it appears that a mercenary | if not a kind of punishment ; ; while to those who re. 
spirit Lrings its own judement. It leads to dissatis- | ccive it in faith, it is a sign of infinite grace.—Late 
fastion with the promised reward, and to contempt | repentance.—T he festive ev ening-time.—The reward 
and envy of those who may have been made the sub- | which the Lord will ultimately grant to His servants: 
jects of grace. On the other hand, the latter in re- | 1. It is not arbitrary, but in accordance with the 
ality possess superior inward qualitication, as appears | strictest justice (Ile rewards on/y His laborers; He 
irom the fact that they agreed to commence labor | rewards «ad/ His laborers; He gives the same revarc 
late in the day, and in simple trustfulness, without | to all His laborera as such). The equality of the 
any promise of definite reward, Similarly, it is now | denary a figure of the equality of God’s justice. 2. It 
seen that the shilling, which the one class receives | is not limited, but free and rich, according to the ful 
with dissatisfaction and murmuring, is hailed by the | ness of His love (even those who were lust called re- 
Other as a reward of free grace. Thus the parable ; ceived a denary, and muy perhaps have received it 
points forward to that of the prodigal, in which the | before the others). 3. It is not a mysterious and si 
elder son is represented as having been all along in | lent fate, but the wavs of wisdom, which justify 
his father’s house, and shared all his possessions with- | themselves.—How the kingdom of free love is rear- 
ont ever rejoicing in his inheritance. Lastly, the | ed on the basis of God's justice —The kingdom of 
rizhteousness of the reward appears from this, that | justice is also that of love: (a) This love is ever just ; 
While the selfishness of the earlier laborers converts | (4) this justice is ever love-—How a mercenary spirit 
their hire into a julgment, it is received by the | destroys the position of a Jaborer in the kingdom of 
others as a gift of grace, by which they become the | God: He makes merchandize of the calling of God 
free servants and fellow-laborers of their Lord and | (instead of being a tellow-worker, he becomes an un. 
cae faithful, hired servant); he converts the word of 
. It is important to remember that this reward | God into mere traditions, the work of faith into a 
is Bs grace, although not in the sense of any arbitrari- | burden, the hope of a reward into u claim, and the 
hess, nor to the ‘exclusion of the requirements of blessines granted into a judgment.—The one shilling, 
Strict justice. Everything that we possess is indeed | or the blessing of legal return, may lead some tc 
a cift of God, in the twofold sense of our having re- | heaven, while others convert it into a curse.—Com 
ecived it either naturally or by grace. Accordingly, | parison between the first and the last laborers: A. 
every idea of merit in the literal or worldly sense is | first merely a difference, but at last a contrast, be 
entirely excluded; vet there ig a reward and return, | twcen them.—The solemn word of the Judge: Take 
in the relationship subsisting between God and man | what is thine.—How selt-righteousness brings its own 
in the covenant, and in the interchange between | judgment.—How it refutes itself: 1. It demands the 
promise and duty. To banish every trace of a mer- | promised reward, and yet always expects more, 2, 
cenary spirit, it is not necessary to suppose that be | It only seeks its own, and yet looks with envy upon 
lievers are not to receive any reward, but to recog- | others. 38. It does not care for the iriendship of the 
nize that, along with the penny which Supreme {| Lord nor the prosperity of His vineyard, but attempts 
Justice has accorded on the ground of free love, we | to use Him and the vineyard as a means toward an 
have by grace received the whole kingdom of heaven, | end; while at the same time he grudges to otherg 
with all that it implies—even as we are able to re- | the favor of the Lord which they enjov.—The evil 
ceive it, in humility and self-surrender, and far above | eve of those who are merely outward workers, as il- 
all that we could ask or desire. lustrated by the history of the Church from the com. 
mencement of the kingdom (Cain) until now.—The 
dire eftects of this evil eye—How the grace of Goc 
makes up for everything to the laborers who have 
entered even at a late hour,—l. for lost time; 2 
for loss of service; 8. for a lost life; 4. for the lose ° 
of the fruits of life—Import of the shilling to varioue 
classes of laborers: 1. It is viewed us the just re 
ward: the value of the labor (Church-tellowship ir 
return for confession and profession) 2. Viewea 
from a legal point, as if the labor had been forcibly 
taken; in which case it becomes a spiritual judg- 
ment. 8. Viewed as the reward of love: as the 
blessing attaching to genuine labor and the pledge 
of cternal salvation. —What has the legal church te 
do with that of love ?—What have those who are 
merely outward laborers to do with the blessedness 
enjoved by true believers ?—Iimport of the fact that 
legalism would fain limit and restrain the exercise 
of free grace (the Lord, His love, [lis grace, heaven, 
the Churen, inward life)—The signs of a sad even 
ing-time: i: Murmuring on looking back on the la 
bor and its results, 2, “an evil eye with reference to 
our neighbor and his suecess, 3. Self: contradiction, 
and the merited rebuke. 4. The loss of the capa- 
city of enjoying the blessmg in peace and gratitude, 
—How the return made us in the kingdum of God 
becomes a real reward: 1. If it has been preceded 
by joy in the work. 2, If it is a pledge of further 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The word of the Lord: “The last shall be first, 
and the first last.” 1. Tlustrated by the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard; 2. explained by the 
declaration, “ Many are called, but few chosen.”— 
The laborers in the vineyard: 1, The vineyard of the 
Lord, and labor init. 2. Tne calling and the char. 
acter of the lahorers. 3. The work and the hire. 4. 
The equality and the ditference of the reward.—The 
ejuality and the difference in the outward form of 
the kingdom of God: 1. The equality and the differ- 
ence of the laborers. All are called to be servants 
in the kinzdom ; but one class consists of those who 
are merely called, or who are external and legal ta- 
borers, while the others are ajso chosen, their labor 
being internal and free. 2. The equality and the 
diference of their work. Their service is one of 
simple obedience ; but in the one case there was the 
a ivantage of priority, while at the same time some 
{nut all of them) seem to have felt the service a bur- 
den. The others were engaged for ashorter period, 
but labored in confidence “aud joy. 3. The equality 
and the diiference of the reward : all received the 
shilling. The external blessing attaching to service 
in the kingdom of heaven remains the same. All 
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activity. 3. If it isa sien and seal of the favor of | while the more subtle form of that sin is exc.ted by 
the Lord —The characteristic marks of those who | the gifts and distinctions whick grace confers upor 
are chosen: 1. They wait for the call of love with- | others.—Many of those who were first, ete. In what 
out knowing it. 2. They gladly enter the kingdom | respect? 1. With reference to the various periods 
of love without besitating. 38. They do service inthe | of the Christian Chureh; 2. with reference to ave; 
trustfulness of love, without bargaining. 4. They | 8. with reference to gifts, office, ete.; 4. with rete 
recard the outward and finite reward as an emblem } rence to their own opinion.—All who regard them 
and a pledge of the infinite love of their Master, | selves as the first, ete.—A Christian should regard 
without seeking merely the outward hire. everything as of tree grace: the labor, the blessing, 
Starke :—Zeisius : Eternal salvation is indeed a | and the reward.—This passage may well be quoted 

ift of free grace, but God will have no idle people: | in opposition to the Popish doctrine of workg, but 

ec wants laborers in His vinevard.—To stand idle | also against Protestant Antinomianism. 

in the market-piace of the world.—We must follow A. Zinanermann:—On what principle does our 
the call of God.—We should ever keep in view the | heavenly Father reward His people? 1. Not arbi 
reward, Gen. xii, 1.—God stretcheth forth his hands | trarily ; 2. according to the law of justice; 3. accord 
all day long, Rom. x. 21.—While bearing the bur- | ing to the law of grace; 4. how justice and grace 
der of the day, let us comfort ourselves with thoughts | are here combined.—Arndt ( Gleichnisse):—Humility 
of the evening of rest.— What God has promised He .in reterence to the future reward.—Ho/facker : -—On 
will certainly pertorm.—True repentance is nevertoo | the invitation of God to lubor in His vineyard.— 
late—The penitent thief on the cross.—But it is a |. Goldmann (Erveckungen, 1835\:—The characterie 
most dangerous thing to defer the work of salvation | tic marks of those who are chosen.—Iteinhurd? :-—A 
to the last hour.—All legalists are actuated by a mer- | mercenary spirit in the practice of what is right.— 
ccnary spirit.— Vora Bibl. Tubs: “What advantage | Haupt:—Haste into the vineyard: the Lord calls 
then have we? Is God unjust? Has God cast away | time flies, the reward beckons.—Auinoel :-—The cco 
His people? Rom. xi. 1, 2. Such is the murmuring | nomy of the kingdom of grace.—Nicnann :-—How 
languaze of a mercenary spirit.”—Presumption of | does our labor become a service in the kingdom of 
the hired servants: 1. They boast in their own mer- | God.—JZisco:—He is the humblest Christian who 
its (ch. vii, 22; xix. 20); 2. they despise and envy | has received most grace.—<Ah/feld :-—Eveuing and ite 
others (Luke xv. 2), nay, they presume to question | reward.—Florey :-—The grace of the Lord is manifest 
God Himself (Job xxxi. : 2).—Presume not. to question | in the case of all the meres in His vinevard: 1, 
God’s mode of administration.—God rewards us as 2. the hour an hour of 
we serve Him.—God is justified when He speaketh, | grace; 3. the labor a me of grace; 4. the reward 
Pa. li. 4.—God has power to do with His own as | a reward of grace.— UVhle :-—The season of grace in 
pleases. ie lives. —Jtuutenberg -—God will give to every oue 
Lisco :—The laborers: not merely the ministers | according to his works.—Bomhard :—Meditation on 

of the word, but all Christians.—Zuther : These | the eleventh hour: 1. It is an hour of grace; 2. @ 


i 


words, “‘ The first shall be last,” are intended to re- | solemn hour; 3. an uncertain hour; 4.a well-marked 
move all presumption, and to prevent our exalting | hour; 5. a difficult hour; 6. a blessed hour. 
ourselves above ary sinner; while the clause, “ The [ Zrench :-—The great question on the last day 
last shall be first,” is directed against despair. e| will be, not “How much hast thou done?” but 
Heubner :—It is grace which calls, grace which | “What art thou nowy” (Yet that which men 
renders us fit for service, and grace which promises have done will greatly affect what they axe, since 
and bestows the reward.—This call is heard in all | actions form habits and habits establish a character.) 
ages of the Church, and at different periods of our | —D. Brown :—1., True Christianity is a life of active 
lives.—Our whole life is only one day.—There is a | service rendered to Christ. 2. God rewards us tor 
difference between standing idle and going idle.— | this service, though not of merit, but of pure grace. 
How many idlers there are in this world! Such are | 3. There is a reward common to all laborers, and 
all who only live for themselves.—In proportion as | special rewards for peculiar services. 4. Unreasona- 
you have formerly lost time, be earnest, diigent, and | ble and ungrateful conduct of the murmuring labor- 
active in employing the rest of your life. —There is | ers, and the rebuke adininistered to them on “the day 
an eternal festive evening for the laborers in Christ’s | of account. 5. Encouragement for those called at a 
vineyard.—Conccit and a mercenary spirit lead to | late hour. 6. Strange revelations of the judgment 
dissatisfaction with the ways of God.—There is a | day: some of the first will be last, some of the Inst 
great deal of murmuring against the providence of | first, and some of the greatest note in the church be- 
God: 1. In point of tact—murmuring on account of | low, will be excluded altocether.—Comp. also Burnes 
want of outward prosperity, ete.; 2. expressed in | sVotes in doc., who derives nine lessons trom tes paia 
various ways— being open or concealed, etc.—The | ble too long to be quoted.—Stier:—The greatest 
servile spirit, which “leads us to regard labor in the | man of business on the market- place of the world is 
vineyard as a burden, renders it really heavy.—The , a mere idle gazer (ver. 3: alunding idle)—W. Nast, 
strict justice of God dispensing what is right to every | —Whoever has not yet commenced to labor in the 
one, even to mercenary laborers.—We shall certunly | kingdom of God, is an idler, no inatter what else he 
receive what our labor deserves.—Even merely ex- | may do.—The labor in the kingdom of God and ita 
ternal virtues, however worthless in a spiritual sense, ; reward: 1, All are called to labor, though at difer 
receive a certain reward; a8, for example, chastity, | ent hours (in childhood, manhvod, or old age). 
ternperance, ete.—The coarse envy of carnal men is | God is just toward all laborers. 3. The reward is of 
direqed against the earthly happiness of others, | free grace.—P. 8.] 
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PART FOURTH... 


Curist surrendering Himself to and for the Messianic Faith and Hope of His 
People. 


CHaprer XX. 17-XXIV. 1. 


Historicat Suecession.—A second time Christ is now induced to leave Per@a by a message from Bethang 
to the effect thut Lazarus was sick. We account for the delay in His departure, in consequence of 
which He found His friend dead and buried, by the abundant work which lay to His hands in Perma, 
Then followed the raising of Lazarus (John xi. 1-44). The definite resolution of the Sanhedrin to kill 
Jesus, expressed in the formal sentence of excommunication which they now pronounced, induced Him 
to retire into the city of Ephraim, which lay a few hours north of Jerusalem, near Bethel, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the wilderness of Judwa. Once more that wilderness was to affurd Him shelter 
until the next paschal feast. Similarly, He had retired into the desert for a while after His baptism, 
because He was met by the spurious Messianic expectations of His people, as by a temptation. But 
now He withdrew, before fully surrendering Himself to those hopes of His people and followers which 
had been evoked by His own word and teaching. From Ephraim Jesus went to Jericho, where He 
joined the festive caravan of His friends, coming from Galilee and Pera. 

The history of Christ’s sufferings, which now follows, may be regarded as that of His sclf-surrender 
to the Messianic faith of His people, which He had purified and sanctified in those who were Israelites 
indeed. The long-expected hour had arrived. In the most general sense, or viewing it in connection 
with the whole evangelical history, this period may be said to continue until His death. But, for the 
sake of greater distinctness, it may be arranged into the days of the Hosanna, and ose of the ery: 
“Crucify Him;” or, the period of enthusiastic reception, and that of determined rejection. In the 
Gospel of Matthew, the period of suffering and the report of the last discourses of our Lord are very 
distinctly marked; while at the close of that section we have Christ’s farewell to the temple, and His 
final judgment upon the Pharisees and scribes, Accordingly, the part under consideration constitutes a 
well-marked, although very brief, period of the highest importance. It may be designated as the period 
of triumphant progress, or of the Hosanna. Its contents are arranged under the following sections, 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE FULL PROPHETIC ANTICIPATION OF THE END. 


‘ Onapter XX. 17-19. 

7 And Jesus going up to Jerusalem took the twelve disciples! apart in the way, aril 

18 said [and in the way said]* unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Scn 
of man shall [will] be betrayed [delivered] unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, 

19 and they shall [will] conden him to death,? And shall [will] deliver him to the Gene 
tiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify ham:* and the third day he shall rise [will 
be raised] again. 


1 Ver. 17.—Tiachendorf omits uadnrds after D., L., Z, al. Lachmann retains it, and Meyer accounts for the omis- 
son froa the parallel passages. [Tischendorf likewise retains it in his edit, septima critica major of 1999. Dr. Lange 
seems to have used the ainaller critical edition of 1549, which omits «a@nTas.—P, S.] 

* Ver. 17.—[The Vatican and Sinait. Codd., and the Cudd. L., Z. (which generally agree with the former), and the 
Gitical editions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregches, and Alferd read: Kal éy TH 63@, instead of &y Ty 6d, Kal. 
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as the Received Text has it. Dr. Lange for internal reasons prefers here the latter, which Is supported by Coad. A. C. Da 
and othe: uncial Mss.—P. 8.) 

3 Ver lo. —Cod. Beomita @avat@, but it is required by the connection. (Cod. Sinait. reads. e/s @avaror.—P. &.1 

4 Ver. 19.—[Conant: “to mock, and scourge, and crucifu (omitting ‘to* twice); the proper expression of the Greek 
eis Td with the three tollowing énfinitireas, The interpolated *Aéi* fy supertiuous and entecbles the expression.“—P. 8,} 

® Ver. 19.—The Recepta [and Lachmann, folowing BC. DJ: avadtnagetat.,  Tischendort [and Alford] 
éyepOnoeran, after C*.. LZ. The tormer reading seems to have arisen from the paralle! passaves, according te 
Meyer. It may be urged in favor of €y ep@7jce7Tas, that it sets forth the restitution of the Messiah by the Almighty powa 
of God in contrast with His rejection Ly the peuple, (Coed. Sinait. reuds here eyepOnoer€, for -Taté,—one of the mary 
Writing errors of this ancient Ms.—D. 8.] 


eencral terms, as a betrayal into the hands of men. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, hut on this eceasion the disciples were intormed cf 
the twofold betrayal which was impending—on the 
Ver. 17. Took the twelve disciples apart.— | part of Ilis own friends into the hands ot’ His ene 
The expression wa péAaB ev is intended as an anti- ; mies, and again on the part of the chosen race to the 
thesis to nal mpodAaBouevos avroy 6 Terps in ch. | Gentiles, Similarly, the prediction of His death is 
xvi. 22, although the terms are not quite the same, now more definitely presented, with all the particu 
On the latter occasion Peter rebuked the Lord, and | hurs connected with it. He who was mocked or treat 
in his earnestness actually took hold of Hit, to ar-: ed with scorn (or designated as an inipotent enthusi- 
rest His progress ; while Jesus took the Twelve anart | ast), should not have been seourged ; or, again, have 
into retirement. There He entercd into full explana- | ing been seourged (or designated as a conanon and 
tions about the decease which He was to accom. | ordinary transzressor), ile should hut have been crew 
plish ; thus giving the disciples another opportunity | ctfred (or treated as a capital offender r). But all these 
of deciding whetiver, by an act of free and full selt- apparently confiicting modes of punishment were te 
surrender, they would follow Ilim, or not. be inflicted upon the Mes saiah, Whom His people had 
Apart, cae tblay Tis expression has a | betraycd and rejected. 
profound meaning in the life of Jesus, In all prob- Ver. 19. And the third day.— As the sun 
ability, it does not merely refer here to a turning | breaks through dark clouds, so does this promise 
aside from the multitude which bad gathered around | here again shed its blessed light, cuinp. Xvi. 215 xvib 
(Euthym. Zigab.: ov €5e¢ travta wadery tous weddous, | =. Stull, itis not more fully explained, but left in 
Yva wi cxardadic8wow), but means, that Jesus re | general outline until after the paschal feast, when the 
tired into the wilderness of Ephraim. Comp, Jolin | Lord explained it more fully. The Evangelist does 
xi. 54. Thenee He afterward joined, at Jericho, the ; not directly record the effects of this prediction of 
festive caravan which travelled from Galilee to Jeru- | desus, But the history of Salome, which immediate 
salem. In the text, the Evangelist sae to the mo- | ly follows, clearly shows that, so far trom having 


ment when He "amie out of the wilderness, and was tended to cast down the disciples, i it had only increas 
about (“in the way,” dv +H 65 @) to an the fes- | ed their couiage, From Mark x. 82 we infer that 
tive train. even before thut time they had been most deeply 


Vers. 18, 19. Behold, we go up.—The former | moved; while from Luke xviii. 84 we learn that, 
predictions of Ifis impending sufferings, in ch. xvi. | even after this express Statemcnt, they were not in- 
21 and xvii, 22, are now followed by a more detailed | clined to take the words of the Lord in their literal 
description of these events, Spiritually viewed, His | sense, a8 implying the terrible truth which ther 
sufferings consisted of a twofold betrayal, and that | seemed to convey (Leben desu, ii, 2, 1148). 
in the form both of rejection and of surrender: 1. 
wapadvOnmwerat TOLS APXLEPEVGLY, KATA; 


2. kal wapadwaoovor. With reference to the DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 
first betrayal, our Lord evidently indicates that He 
would Himself go forth from the midst of His tol- We note, first of all, the contrast between the first 


lowers, and that they would not prevent the impend- | occasion on which Jesus had lett the wilderness, at 
ing events, But the betrayer himsclf is not yet | the commencement of Lis public ministry, and this 
named; the particulars being still withheld under the | time, when He again came forth at the close of His 
use of the passive mood. But the second act of be- | course. Then, the spurious und worldly cxpcetations 
trayal is distinctly mentioned as the voluntary deed | of His people concerning the kingdum drove Him 
of the chief priests and scribes, or of the Sanhedrin, | into the wilderness, where He resolved to avuid and 
—in other words, of the professing people of God, in ; eschew that temptation, Wherever and however it 
60 far as they were represented by their supreme | met Him, But now He is again drawn forth by the 
tribuual. His own followers were to betray and sur- | youthful and healthy, but weak faith of His fGllow- 
render Ijim into the hands of the Sanhedrin, while | ers, who go up to the feast. He comes forth from 
the Sanhedrin and the chosen pcople were to betray | the wilderness, as if at the call of the Father, as the 
and to deliver Him to the Gentiles. Similarly, these , Messiah, to join them, and to realize their hepes 

two parties were to share in His death. For while | Again, the state of mind of the disciples, as conupare 
the highest Jewish tribunal was ce judge and to con- ed with that of the Master, forms another striking 
demn Him to death, the Gentdes were to dete ontrast. They seem tull of indefinite hopes and ex- 
the acceasories and the mode of His suflerings.—He | pectations ; and the anneuncement that He should 
was to be mocked, scourged, and crucified, When | be crucified, only adds fresh fuel to the tame. The 
the apostasy and betrayal of the high priests had first mention of the twotold betiayal that awaited Him 
been announced to the disciples, mention had not | has its deep and solemn meaning. Our Lord referred 
been made of most of these particulars, On the sec- | not merely to the tact, that His people aud theis 

ond ovccusion on which the Saviour intimated His , | rulers shuld dcliver lim, their long expeeted Messi- 
sufferings, Us spoke of being delivered, but ouly in ; ah, into the bands of the Gentiles, but also to the be 


ga ge 


traval which awaited Him from among His own fol- 
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secn it; but because He saw it, it did not fill Him 


ower, in consequence of which He should be surren- | with fear) ; (6) it led Him to arrange Ifis progress (te 


Jered to the Sanhedrin. Thus Christ was betrayed 
not merely by the Old Testament community, but also 


prepare both Himself and Ilis people). —Digp mye 
tery of the fact, that Israel delivered their song-ex 


by those who formed the circle of the New Testa- pected Messiah into the hands of the hated Gentiles 


ment disciples before they were enlightened by the 
pentecostal eifusion of the Spirit. If the latter had 
not first delivered Him, the Jews could not so read- 
i)y have seized and betrayed Him into the hands of 
the Gentiles. 

{Woxpswortn: Our Lord reveals the future by 
degrees, as His Apostles were able to bear it, and in 
proportion as He drew nearer to His passion. He 
had first told them that the Son of Man should be 
put to death, xvi, 21 (and more fully, xvii. 22, 23), 
and We had said that His disciples must take up the 
cross and follow Him, x. 88; xvi. 24; and thus He 
had prepared them evadually for the rev elation which 
He now makes toward the close of His Ministry, that 
He Himself sould be delivered to the Romans to be 
raveked, and scourged, and ecrucitied. How natural 
is all this! Here is one of the many silent proofs of 
the truth of the gospel history, ag well as of the 
lonz-suflering, wisdom, and tenderness of Christ.— 


P.8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The last and fullest prediction of the sufferings 
of the Lord, a great evidence,—1. of the prophetic 
character of the Lord; 2. of His willingness, as a 
Priest, to offer Himself a sacrifice unto the Father ; 
3. of His contident expectation of victory as a King. 
—How the faithfulness of the Lord toward [is dis- 
ciples appears in the announcement of His impending 
sufferings: 1. It is seen in the gradual manner in 
which He makes the fact known (from the first. He 
had intimated that His path was one of suffering ; 
but, while putting an end to their spurious hopes, 
He had never said anything to cast them down), 2. 
But now He set it before them i in all its terrors (He 
dealt candidly with them. Return was sull possible 
for them, although, from their former decision, He 
no longer asked them whether they would forsake 
Him). "3. He placed before their view the promise 
awaiting them at the end; thus establishing and en- 
couraging them by this blessed prospect.—How fre- 
quently the Lord takes His own people anart in THis 
Church (to reveal great things to them, which others 
cannot yet bear or reccive)—Deep and solemn im- 
portance atall times of the saying, ‘ Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalein."—The journey of the Messiah to Jeru- 
salem : the saddest and yet the happiest event in his- 
tory.—The fact of His impending suilerings so clear- 
ly present to His mind, and yet conveying so little 
terror: 1. The sufferings themselves,—(a) in their 
spiritual aspect: a twotold betrayal and a twotold 
rejectiun; (6) in their outward aspect: a twofold 


| 


1. A mystery connected with their former sins; 2. 
with their impending judgements; 3. with the infinite 
compassion of the Lord.—The guilt of the world, the 
death of Christ—Ilow the sin of the world appears 
in the death of Jesus: (a) in the sin of the disciples 
toward their Lord and Master; (6) in the sin of the 
people toward their Messiah; (c) in the sin of the 
Gentiles toward the Son of Man, — How the Lord 
looked beyond and through His sufferings to the goal 
of His resurrection. —W hen the guilt of the world ap. 
pears most fully, its reconciliation by the Messiah ia 
also at hand.—In opposition to men, who Sat 
Christ, we have God, who raised Him up.—The So 
of Man will be delivered. Import of this sad Sore: : 
1. As yet, it is not more fully disclosed, because it 
is the saddest pert of all, 2. It may not yet be dis- 
closed, because it is to be the free act’ of the betray- 
cr. 3. It need not be more fully disclosed, because 
the slightest hint should have proved a solemn 
warning to all.—How, in meditating on the sufferings 
of Christ, we are prone to think too little of the first 
and saddest betrayal, viz., that of His disciples.—The 
ecclesiastical and the historical aspect of this betray. 
al.—The threefold manifestation of the sin of the dis- 
ciples as springing from offence at Hun: (a) It was 
a betrayal; (6) a denial; (¢c) a forsaking.—“ He that 
delivereth Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” Tine 
port of this, as referring not merely, to the second be- 
trayal of Jesus on the part of His enemies, but also 
to the first by Judas Iscariot.—Contradictory sharac 
ter of the treatment which the Saviour experienced: 
1. He was betrayed, and yet judicially condemned 3 
2, temporal and spiritual sentence was pronounced 
upon Him; 8. He experienced various and contra- 
dictory modes of punishment : scorn, scourging, crue 
cifixion.—Why Christ saw His cross afar off: 1. It 
wus predetermined from the beginning, and He saw 
it everywhere throughout His course; 2. from the 
first He prepared for it, and experienced its bitter- 
ness in many preliminary trials; 8. it was the har- 
binger of His exaltation, and ever and again Ha 
anticipated His coming glory.—The cross the perfect 
manifestation—1, of the guilt of the world; 2. of the 
love of Christ; 3. of His obedience; 4. of the grace 
of God. 

Starke: — Hedinger: The sufferings of Christ 
our sufferings: (a) in respect of their imputation ; 
(5) in respeet of their consequences ; (¢) in respect 
of the example set to us.—Let us learn to be ever 
mindful of our death and resurrection. 

Heubner :—The anticipation of the glory await. 
ing Him, cherished by the human soul of Jesus, was 
the result of His full and deep faith. This expecta- 
lor however, did not detract either from the merit 


sentence—corndemning Him a3 a heretic and as a | or from the intensity of His sufferings, just as a sime 
criminal. 2. The effect on His own mind ; (a) it did | ilar hope in the people of God does not make theit 
pot afftight Him (if it did) He would not have | contest more easy or less glorious, 
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SECOND SECTION. 


THE PLACES AT THE RIGHT AND AT THE LEFT HAND OF HIS THRONE—AND OF 
HIS CROSS. 


Onarter XX. 20-28. 
(Mark x. 35-45.) 


20 


Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children [of the sons of Z., raw viay Z.| 
with her sons, worshipping him, and desiring [asking, airotea, comp. ver. 22] a certain 
thing [something]? of him, And he said unto her, What wilt thou? She saith unto 
him, Grant [Command]? that these my two sons may [shall] sit, the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. But Jesns answered and seid, Ye 
know not what ye ask [airetoGe]. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism that Iam baptized with?* They say unto lim, 
We are able. And he saith unto them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be bap- 
tized with the baptism that 1 am baptized with:? but to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is not mine to give, but at shull be given to them [but it is for those] for whom 
it is prepared of [by] my Father. And when the ten heard ¢, they were moved with 
indignation ‘ against the two brethren [brothers]. But Jesus called them unto him, and 
said, Ye know that the princes ee dpxovres] of the Gentiles [nations] exercise do- 
minion [lordship, cxaraxvprevovow]| over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so [But not so is it, oty ottws de ori |*® among you: 
but whosoever will be [would become, 6é\y yevéoOar] great among you, let him be your 
minister [dudxovos]; And whosoever will be chief [would be first, 6€Ay elvae zpwros] 
among you, let him be your servant [dovAos]: Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for [évré] many.* 


21 
22 


23 


24 
25 


26 


27 
28 


' Ver. 20.—[Dr. Lange adds fn small type and in parenthesis: @ royal favor, following Maldonatus and Fritzsche whe 
find in Te aliquid magni, by way of anticipation. See his Bxeg. Nolex.] 

2 Ver. 2.—[So Conant, who correctly observes that €¢7€ has bere the sense of authoritative direction, as in ch. iv. 
8: “Command that these stones be mude bread,” and in Luke x. 40: “Bid her Herejore thut she help me” Lange: 
Sprich'« aua.-—P. 8] 

3 Vers. 22, 23.—The words: «al 7d Barriaua, § eye BartiCouat, BaxricO}rai in ver. 22. and the correspon ling 
Addition: «xal.... Bartig OnaecMe tn ver, 28, are wanting in Codd. B., D.. L, Z. [and in Cod. Sinait.. whieh belongs to 
the same class of MSS.j, und in many ancient versions [and in af! eritical editions}. They were in all probability Inserted 
from the parallel passages in Mark x. 35, 59. ; 

4 Ver, 24.—[Or: were much displeased, hryavaxtnoay, as the verb is rendered Merk x. 14, 41, and by Conant tn 
this place.—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 26.—Lachmann, with B., D., L., Z, and other authorities, reads: €otiv. So also Meyer: “The Recepta 
Yara: is a change with the view to conform it to vers. 26 and 27, where €a7a1 occurs twice (instend at caTH, Fritzsche}, 
according to Lachmann and the preponderance of authorities.” [Tischendorf reads eorat in ver. 26. and afterward twice: 


Eotw. Cor Sinait. twice: eote.—P. S.J 


® Ver, 28.—[Codd. D.. Z., al, have a lengthy apocryphal addition to this verse, which resembles Ps) xiv. Ssqq. See 


the critical apparatus fn Lachmann, Tischendurf, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 20. Then came to Him the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee.—Salcme (comp. Mark xv. 
40; xvi. 1; Matt. xxvii. 56), who must accordingly 
be regarded os the wife of Zebedee. Most of the 
ancient traditions assume that she was the daughter 
of Joseph by a previous marriage; while others sug- 
gest that she had been the wife of Joseph, by whom 
he was the father of two daughters; lastly, some re- 
garded her as aniece of Zachanah the priest, the 
father of John tho Baptist. But a correct interpre- 
tution of John xix. 23 (see WikESELER, Sludien und 
Kritiken, 1840, iii.) shows that she was the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. Accordingly, James the 
Elder and John were cousins of Jesus, and Salome 


regelles, Alford; also the Com. of Meyer, p. 315.—P. S. 


His aunt. The relationship subsisting between them 
might seem to lend additional support to the claims 
of Salome, based as they were upon the friendslip 
subsisting between the Lord and John, and on the 
general pesition occupied by the sons of Zchecea 
A twofold meaning attaches to the word rave, farm 
It refers, in the first place, to the moment when, in 
company with His disciples, Jesus came ferth from 
the wilderness of Ephraim, and joined the tivst care 
van of festive pilgrims. Prebably this hand con 
sisted of the more intimate friends end followers of 
Jesus, who had journeyed directly from Galilee to 
Ephraim through Samaria, and from thence passed 
with the Lord to Jericho, where they met the larcer 
caravan coming from Galilec, which had travelled 
through Perea. In that company was the anlent 
and daring mother of the sona of Zebedce. Evident 
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Iv she had not been with them in the wilderness of 
Ephraim. Her sons had probably communicated 
what had passed, and she now advanced the request 
mentioned in the text. Mever suegests that she may 
have heard from her sons what Jesus had promised 
to the Apostles in ch. xix. 28. No doubt she had 
been informed of the announcement of His impend- 
ing suiferings; and this circumstance eiables us to 
appreciate the deeper import of the word tore. It 
wa immediately after that fearful declaration on the 
part of Jesus, concerning His impending cruciixion, 
that she came forward with the request, that her 
sons should oceupy the most prominent positions in 
His kingdom, The circumstances under which this 
prayer was urged, go to a certain extent to excuse its 
boldnesa, and to deprive it of the unfavorable impres- 
Bion which it would otherwise pro‘luce, as if Salume 
had wished to advance her sons at the expense of 
Peter. Viewed in this light, there is even something 
sublime and heroic in what she savas. In the midst 

of such gloomy prospects she seems to raise the stan- 
dard of hizhest hope, while she expresses her confi- 
dent anticipation that in the approaching contest her 
children would be found by the side of Jesus, and 
sharing in the greatest dangers. But while admit- 
ting all that is noble, there is a sad want of humble 
surrender to the word of the Lord. 

Worshipping Him, and asking a oertain 
thing of Him.—While Matthew represents Salome 
as interceding for her sons, Mark puts the request 
into the mouth of the sons themselves. The two 
accounts supplement each other. Mark lays stress 
or. the fact, that the request of the mother was 
prompted by her children,—a circumstance which is 
inplicd in the indignation of the other Apostles 
arainust the two brothers, mentioned by Matthew in 
ver. 24. On the other hand, our Gospel alludes 
more particularly to the form in which the request 
was actually made, the noble aspirations of the mo- 
ther leading her to sympathize with the desire of her 
sons. The manner in which this prayer is urged is 
very significant, Salome seems the first to acknow- 
ledze the Lord as Messiah the King. Falling down 
b fore Him, she worships Him. At the same time 
she reyuests a certain thing of Him; te, according 
to a frequent custom in Eastern courts, she entreats 
His unconditional consent to what she is about to 
azk (see 1 Kings ii. 20). The comment of Meyer, 
that airovod 7: means, as one that made a request, is 
flat. But while it may be somewnat anticipating, 
with Scultetus, Maldonatus, and Fritzsche to regard 
vi a3 implying aliquid maygui, it certainly conveys 
that she was about to urge a petition which she 
would fain have accorded before actually uttering it. 
But the reply of the Lord obliged her to express her 
wish in distinct language. 

Ver. 21. Command that, or, Say that: «Tre 
Yva.—This form of her address tends to present it in 
a more favorable light. She seetmns to imply that in 
point of fact the matter was already decided, and 
that it now only required a formal declaration on the 
part of Jesus to have it legally established. What 
she rejuested was, that her sons might occupy the 

two highest places in the kingdom of the Measiah. 
In the ‘East, the highest place of honor was at the 
rignt hand of the king ; and next to it, that on the 
lett (Joseph. Anti7. vi. 11, 9. Thus Jonathan and 
Abner are seated beside Saul, and the Talmud rep- 
resents the Messiah and Abraham as placed beside 
God). According to human views of the matter, it 
needs no special apology, that even “ the gentle and 
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meek John should have cherished such a desire” 
(Meyer) If an arrangement like this had been 
made, John would, personally, not have gained 
much; for, considering that James was the elder 
brother, his could oly have been the place at the 
left hand ,—a distinction which would not have been 
withheld, even if the first place had been accorded ta 
Peter. In fet, as matters actually were, John ak 
ready occupied a higher place than this. But it ig 
scarcely necessary to say that the views and hopes 
of Jobn had still to be purified and cleared by the 
cross, and spiricually elevated at Pentecost. 

[Lurnex: “The flesh ever seeks to be glorified 
ey it is crucified; exalted betore it is abased.”—- 

P.S.] 

Ver. 22. Ye know not what ye ask.—Differ 
ent views are entertained of this reply. De Wcette 
explains it: Your request ariscs from an incorrect 
view of the character of My kingdoin, which is spire 
itual, Meyer paraphrases: Ye know not that the 
highest posts in My kingdom cannot be obtained 
Without sulfcrings such as I have to endure. We ex- 
plain it (comp. Leben Jesu, ii. 8, 1150); They had 
no idea what fearful honors they would have obtained 
if their desire had been granted. They would have 
occupied the place of the two malefactors who were 
crucified with Jesus. Truly, ye know not what ye 
ask! The Lord thus replied, in mercy and compas 
sion toward that ignorance, in consequence of which 
His beloved disciples too frequently seek for them- 
selves what would be dangerous, and even destruc 
tive—and, perhaps still more frequently, what is uns 
beeoming. The rebuke of Christ was not merely 
directed against the ignorance which led them to 
covet the place of the two malefactora, but also 
against the presumptuous selfishness which made 
them forget the other disciples. Still, the answer of 
the Lord shows that He also had regard to that 
noble feeling which prompted them to desire a share 
in His impending sufferings, 

Are ye able to drink of the cup? o°3.— 
“A metaphorical designation for fate in geners al, and 
more especially for sufferings ; Gesenius on Isa li. 7 : 
Knobel on Isa. p. 853.” Meyer. But the term is 
here purposely chosen, with an allusion, on the one 
hand, to the cup on the royal table, and, on the 
other, to the cup of sufferings (Matt. xxvi. 39), The 
same twofold import attaches to the expression 
Binricua in the parallel passage in the Gospel of 
Mark. It may signifv a festive bath, but also the 
baptism of blood which awaited the Lord. [ence 
the term at the same time expressed the views of the 
Apostles, and those of the Lord Himself. 


We are able, 3urdueda.—The sons of Zebe- 
dee now come forward in their own names, Ag 
from the first they had intended to express their 
readiness to undergo the deepest sufferings for the 
sake of the kingdom of heaven, in which they covet 
ed the first places, they now declare their assent to 
the view set before them by the Lord, that the roval 
cup must, in the first place, be a cup of sutfe rinz— 
His kingly bath a baptism of blood. Accordinsly 
they express their willingness to suffer with Christ 
But this statement implied an over-estimate of thei 
own strength, or rather a want of knowledge of their 
weakness and impotence which afterward became 
manifest during the night of Christ's betrayal.  Suill 
it cannot be questioned that they were the most 
courageous among the disciples, as appears trom 
John's going into the high priest’s palace without 
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denying Tis master, and from the fact that James 
was the first martyr of Christ. 

Ver. 23. Ye shall drink indeed of My cup. 
—Our Lord does not discuss the question, how far 
they were capable of bearing suffering. The great 
question connected with the sufferings of the cross 
Was not one of human heroism, or of the capability 
of endurance, but of inward, divine, and holy prena- 
Fation, As yet the two disciples were incapable of 
tnaking this distinction, Hence the Lord declined 
their sharing His sufferings in the former sense ; 
while at the same time He pointed forward to the 
period when they should have part ip them, in the 
higher and only true sense (the future tense is here 
used by way of antithesis to the present moment). 
The reply of Christ must therefore be regarded in 
the lizht of a correction implying an admission of 
their calling to sutter with Him; the fact of their 
being at present unable, in the spiritual sense, to 
share in His sufferings, being graciously presented in 
the form of an allirmation that the time for this 
snould arrive. The admission to which we refer is 
all the more fully made, that the Lord hes to ald, 
“But to siton My right hand, and on My left,” ete. 
This fellowship of suifcring with Christ appeared 
more distinctly in the case of James than in that of 
any other of the Apostles, And although Jolin died 
a natural death, at a very advanced age (see the ar- 
ticle in the diferent Enevelops. ; the Histories of the 
Apostolie Age, and the Fathers, Irenwua, ii, 22, 5; 
FRusebius, iii, 23, ete.), yet in a spiritual sense his 
wae the longest and deepest martyrdom among the 
Apostles,—not to speak of the fact, that tor the sake 
ot Christ he underwent many and severe outward 
sufferings, Meyer correctly observes, that the apoc- 
ryphal legend, to the effeet that John had emptied 
a cup of poison without sustaining any harm, may 
probably have been derived from @ misinterpretation 
of this passaze. 

{Worpsworta: “Our Lord here describes the 
two kin:ls of Christian martyrdom ; and all Christians 
must be prepared for one or the other of them. 
Every one must be a James or a John.” Similarly 
Pope Gregory, who distinguishes the martyriuin in 
mente, and the marfyrium in mente et actione, so that 
we may become martyrs, and yet, like St. Jolin, die 
a natural death.—P. 8.] 

But to sit on My right hand, etc.—Different 
views have been taken of this difhvult passage: 1. 
Chrysostom, Castellio, Grotius, and others, regard 
the word &@AA¢@ az used instead of ef un, cacept,— 
t. e., it does not become Me to bestow it upon others 
than those to whom it is granted.* To this de 
Wette objects—(a) that this is incompatible with the 
real mcauing of ob« ftw eudv; (6) that the word 
aAAqa implics an antithesis, At any rate the mean- 
ing would be unsuitable. 2, Augustine intcrprets: 
It is not Mine, in My capacity ag man. 3. Bengel 
paraphrases: Before My exaltation by suffering. 4, 
Fritzsche remarks: The Father has prepared the 
kingdom (ch. xxv. 84); to which de Wette replies, 
that Christ was certainly the Founder and Ruler of 
the kingdom. 5, De Wette attempts to combine the 
views of Augustine and Benget, and holds that Jesus 
mere apeaks of Himself as the human individual who 


* (So also Alford, who translates GAA’ ols: except to 
those for whom -- Wordsworth explains: [¢ is not for Me to 
gire, but it is fur Me to adjudge; it is not a boon tu be 
gained by solicitation, but it will bo assigned to those for 
whom it is prepared, according to certain laws prescribed 
by Got. -P.5.] 


was destined to be the Messiah, but had not vet bees 
perfected as such. But in that case Christ would 
have expressed it: It is not ye Mine, but will be se 
ut a future period. 6. Meyer holds that the Messia 
nic administration of Christ was not strictly absolute, 
but limited by His relationship toward the Father. 
7. My own view is thus expressed in the Jefien Jesu, 
li. 2, 1151: “The statement refers not mercly te 
the dispensation of an earthly fate, which come:b 
from the Father, and according to which two male 
factors were to be crucified with Christ, but also 
especially to the eternal predestiuation of eternal 
positions in the kingdom of God.’ In other words. 
Christ here distinguishes between the econvmy of the 
Fathcer—creation, and its ideal basis, election to dif: 
ferent degrecs of glory—and the economy of the 
Son, or redemption, and an official call to labor in 
the vinevard. ‘The prominent positions in the king- 
dom of God depend on certain relationships conncet- 
ed with original creation, and are not bestowed in 
consequence of office. This explanation is not in- 
consistent with the fact of a correspondence between 
chosen spirits and their official position in the king- 
dom, far less does it imply that the Sons of Thunder 
did not occupy a high place in the kinydom of Cirist, 
But it conveyed the truth, that this position was vot 
a part of the work of redemption (which was de-ign- 
ed only to realize and to manifest the mystery of 
election)—far less that it depended on official posi 

tion in the kingdom of Christ. The statement or thc 
Lord thus serves as an introduction to what inune 
diately follows. Spiritual aristocracy must prove its 
claims by humility, greatness by littleness, and the 
highest exaltation by the deepest self-abasement. 
The place which each of us is to hold in the eternal 
kinzdom, is the result of our eterna] destination, and 
intimately connected with the state of our mands and 
hearts—For whom it is prepared, ois 710i 

uagreat.—That question has been decided betore 
the foundation of the world. 

Ver. 24. And when the ten heard it, 7+a- 
vaxktnrav, they became indignant, or, were 
much displeased.—Not in the sense of holy indiz- 
nation, but as partaking of the same spirit of ambi- 
tion which had prompted the request. It deserves 
notice that on this occasion Peter does not seem to 
have prominently come forward. Of course, we do 
not mean that he formed an exception to the others. 
They all shared the same jealousy and indignation, 
as appears from the general tenor of the rebuke of 
the Lord. [he ten, including St. Matthew,* who 
here records his own weakness together with that of 
his collergnes, as St. Peter recommends the epistles 
of his brother Paul (2 Pet. iii, 15, 16), in one of 
which his own inconsistency is severely censured 
(Gal. ii. 11). A proof of humility and truthfulness, 
—P._s. 

vo 25. The rulers of the nations.—The ex- 
pression rwy €@vwy in this passage does not refer 
exclusively to the Ge tiles. Luther: Secular princes, 
Katancuptevovois, Katetoutiacvouaivy, In 
this instance the two verbs have the additional 
meaning of pride and violence, which xataxup, has 
in 1 Pet. v. 8; Ps. x. 5 (Sep’.); al hough the word 
may also simply mean to dear rule. Bui trom the addi- 
tion of the Gzak Aeyouerov, katefuua., We inter 
that it bears the meaning above indicated (similarly 
in Diod. Sicul. 14, 66).—De Wette suggests that o. 


e 7 [Bengel; Decem. Jn hia éngenuus ecangetistu.—P 
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Kpxyovres refers to the kings, their substitutes 
and officers (in the Gospel of Mark the expression 
oi doxovvres &pxew is used with special allusion to 
the symbolical import and the legal validity of the 
aecular power), and that of weyaAor applies mere- 
ly to the olticers of state. Bengel explains the ein- 
ployment of the stronger verb in connection with oi 
peyaAo, because the latter are: tpsis spe dominis 
in periosiores, AS the tern weyadu: primarily refers 
to persons great or powerful in themselves, perhaps 
the expression princes may allude to the lesitimate 
rulers, and the term great to illegitimate usurpers 
and conquerors, LZeuce also the use of the stronger 
verb in the second clause. 

Ver. 26. But not so is it among you.—The 
reading eoriv is very significant. Christ had already 
prepared them for this order of things, which was so 
different from that prevailing in the. world, The or- 
der an succession in His kingdom wag not to be 
settled according to any legal determination, Jesus 
bad introduced a new and spiritual life, in direct op- 
position to secular monarchies and — hierarchies. 
Hence also the reading of the future tense (€¢7a:), in- 
stead of the imperative (€o7Tw), is more suitable in 
the sentence next following. 

Vers. 26, 27. Whoever would become great. 
—De Wette observes that ueyas = uéyioros, and 
xpwrosin the next clause. Meyer questions the cor 
rectness of this view, on the ground of the corre- 
sponding antithesis, Evidently, d:axovus corresponds 
ty pe-yas, and durAos to mpwros. Comp, Matt. xviii. 
1. In this instance, then, the “minister” and the 
* servant,” or “slave,” are intended as emblems of 
the vreatness which the disciples should covet, even 
as formerly the little child set in the midst of them. 
In other words, deep humility appearing in service 
of love was to be the measure of their greatness, 

Ver. 28. Even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered to.—In Matt. xviii, greatness was 
spoken of in the sense of dignity. Accordingly, 
Christ placed a little child in the midst of them, and 
ultimately appealed to His own example: “The Son 
of Man has come to seek that which was lost.” - But 
the sreatness reterred to in this passage refers to rule 
or domatwn, Hence the Lord points His disciples 
to ministers or slaves; while He once more referred 
to His own work and mission, who “had come, not 
to be ministered to, but to minister.’ The expres- 
sion, “not to be ministered to,” refers to all merely 
outward rule, whether in the shape of monarchy or 
hierarcity 3 in other words, to exercise authority over 
oters tur His own interest, for His own glory, or 
even by external means. Accordiagly, the expres- 
Bion, to miidister, applies to His submission or obe 
dience. Viewing it in connection with its blessed 
motive, the passage tnplies: In His infinite love to- 
ward men, the Saviour has come to serve them 5 and 
He does so in obedience to the demands of the law 
aud to the will of God, in order thus to redeem 
ehem. Hence the addition, and to give His life; 
which must be regarded as a further explanation, and 
indicates the elimaz of the service in which He was 
engaged. Comp. Phil. ii. 6: obedient—obedient unto 
death on the cross, The term ministering expresses 
the spirit of the life of Christ. His sufferings and 
desti: illustrated and displaved the submission of 
His whole conrse; thev shed the fullest light on 
the object of His lite. The Holy Servant of God sur- 
rendered His lite; and that unto death (the y uv x n). 


We gare Efis life a-vansomof lls: A Orig oF = "ED; 
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Exod, xxx. 12; Num. xxxv. 31; Prov. xiii. 8. This 
price of redemption He gave avrf, and not 
merely grep, in the wider sense, i. ¢., instead of, 
in exchange of, or as a substitutas Matt. xvil. 273 
Heb. xii, 16. This redemption at the price of lig 
lite wags made avtl woAAwyv The expression 
; Many is not intended to indicate na exclusive minor: 
ity, or a smnaller number as compaced with a@//,—for 
the latter expression occurs in Rom, v. 183 1 Tim 
ii. 4. The term is intended rather by way of anti 
thesis to the one whose life was the ransom of the 
many, At the same time, it undoubtedly indicates 
not only the objective bearing, but also the subjec 
tive cficaey of this ransom, by which many (a xref 
multitude) are in reality redeemed. Comp. Rom. v 
155 Matt. xxvi. 28.—The state from which these 
many are redeemed may readily be inferred from the 
figure employed. De Wette supplies—trom death 
or trom the misery of sin; Meyver—from eternal 
am7wArea, Both commentators are right; but we 
would express their meaning more definitely, The 
death or the aw@Aera is here referred to as spiritual 
bondage or slavery. Comp. John vili. 84-80 ; Heb 
ii. 14. 

[Similarly ALrorp: “Avrpoyv avrl ToA 
Aq@y isa plain declaration of the sacrificial and vi 
carious nature of the death of our Lord... It is here 
= avridutpoy imep wavTwy, 1 ‘Tim. ii. 6. No stress 
should be laid on this word woAAwy as not being 
mavtwy here; it is placed in opposition to the one 
life which is given—the one for wieny—and not with 
any distinction from = maytwy, Tavtwy is the ob- 
jective, modAAwy the aubjective designation of those for 
whom Christ died. He died for all, objectively 
subjectively, the great multitude whom no man could 
number, moAAoi, will be saved by Hum in the end.” 
P. S.J 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The Evangelists record three distinct instances 
in which the disciples seem to have contended for 
rank and position, (1) In Matt. xviii. 1, their dispute 
referred to the highest dignity. Thon our Lord placed 
among them a little child, and taught them that He 
Himself watched over the little ones, and was the 
Shepherd of the lost. (2) In the passage under con- 
sideration, the reference seems more particularly to 
supreme rule, The Lord now direets thera to the of- 
fice of minister, and to the position of a sluve ; He 
Himself being that Holy Servant of God who had 
given Himself for the service of man, and redeemed 
them from the bondage of destruction, at the price 
of His own lite. (8 According to Luke xxii. 24, ane 

pene similar diseussion took place during the cole 
bration of the Eucharist. The Evangelist records, 
| indeed, but few traits connected with this event. 
Still, even the circumstance that our Lord washed the 
teet of the disciples (John xili.), shows that some oc: 
currence of this kind must have taken place. Proper- 
ly speaking, this service of love should have becu 
performed by the master of the house, In this case 
| he was not present; nor does any of the disciples 
; seem to have been disposed to do it for the others. 
Contrary to the common custom, they were already 
seated at the table with unwashed feet, when the 
Lord Himself girt the linen towel about Him, From 
the words of Jesua, as recorded in Luke xxii. 27, we 
infer that this formed the commencement of another 
dispute. But, if the first discussion referred to pre 
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eminence of dignity, the second to pre-eminence of 
oftice and rule,—the third and last dispute probably 
referred to personal pre-eminence, or a higher place 
among those who were ofticially placed on the same 
level. But even this pre-eminence of personal (in op- 
position to official) position should give place to 
voluntary and mutual subordination, prompted by 
love. 

2. “So long as this world shall, for its training, 
require secular authority and power, the Lord will, 
In Lis providence, raise up prinees and great ones 
toadminister ruleand government, But the Apostles 
of the Lord were neither to imitate this rule, which 
was only intended for a preparatory state of things, 
nor to substitute their own domination in its stead, 
nor to attempt supplementing it.” Comp. the remarks 
of Jamesat the council in Acts xv. 21: “ Moses has of 
old time in every city them that preach him;” in 
other words, the servants of Christ in the Church are 
not called upon to attend to the /eyad administration 
of the law: this is the business of the servants of 
Moses in the synagogue. Let us beware of confound- 
ing Moses and Christ, or the secular government and 
the ministry of the Church. 

3. The statement of Christ, ‘‘ Whoever among 
you would be great,” ete., conveys, that the only su- 
veriorily of anthority i in His kingdom is that which 
springs from the service of love, and the only supert- 
prity of power ig that which appears in maniatering 
to the Church. This, however, does not imply that 
there is to be no order of office in His Church. But 
it dves convey that anything like difference of rank 
or tyranny over the Church is incompatible with the 
will of Christ, and that all eeclesiastical offices are to 
lead to spiritual services of love. They are intended 
to subserve and advance the liberty, not the bondage, 
of the Chureh., In other words, their tendency is to 
be toward freedom. It is otherwise with the rule of 
this world, whether it appear in the form of monar- 
chy or of hierarchy, Every hierarchy requires, more 
or less, the aid of despotisin, and in fact contains the 
germ of it; while despotism always relies on the sup- 
port of a hierarchy, or else itsclf attenpts to exercise 
hicrarchical domipation over the conscience. Hence 
alxo these powers will at last becoine the instruments 
of the kingdom of darkness (see the corresponding 
passages in Dan. and Rey.; also 1 Pet. L 18, 19). 
From all such powers of the world, Christ has re- 
deemed the souls of His people. Hence it were the 
grossest self-contradiction to attempt introducing the 
forms of this bondage into the administration of the 
kingdoin of grace, 

(OrtgeN: As all carnal things are done by com- 
pulsion, but spiritual things by free-will, so those 
rulers who are spiritual ought to rest their power in 
the love of their subjeets, not: in their fears.—Cury- 
sostoM : Hich ploee courts him who flies trom it, and 
shuns him who courts it.... Men become masters in 
this world that they may exereise domination over 
their Inferiors, and reduee them to slavery, and rob 
them, and vm loy them even to death for their own 
profit and glory. 2... But men become governors in the 
Charch that they may serve those who are under 
them, and minister to them whatever they have re 
eerved of Christ, that they may postpone their own 
convemenee, and inind that of others, and not refuse 
even to die for those beneath them. To seek there- 
fore a command in the Chureh is neither rizhteous 
vor protitable.... Tow much soever you humble your- 
self, vou cannot deseend so far as did vour Lord. 

Translation tuken from -he Oxford edition of Tuowas 


Aquinas’ Catena Aurea, 1841, vol. - part. ii pp 
696, 697).—P. S.] 

4. It admits of no question that the word avz/ in the 
text implies a vicarious atoncment or redemption by 
a substitute. Sull, viewed in its connection, the pas 
sige prinarily refers to redemption in the narrower 
sense, and not to the alonement itself. The fceliow- 
ing three elements may be distinguished in the work 
of rederaption: 1, The «aradday7, Which may be 
called the prophetic element in redemption; or, the 
announcement of the grace of God, and its sealivy by 
the death of Christ, 2 Cor. v.18, 19. Klatber, Stier, 
and others, even in our own day, do not go beyond 
this. 2, The iAacuds, 1 John ii, 25 iv. 10: the 
atonement or propitiation ; or, the A/gh-priesi?y act 
of redemption, wrought out when Chtist gave Him- 
self asacritice to thie judgment of God pronounced 
upon the ancient world, thereby converting that judg- 
ment into salvation. Anselm has developed this idva, 
although not with sufficient clearness in the cistine 
tion of terms, 3. The amoAvrpwais, Rom. iil. 24; 1 
Cor. i, 830; Eph. i, 14: the redemption of man ‘rom 
the bondage of destruction by the Arpoyr of the blood 
of Christ; or, the roval act of redemption, which 
Christ accomplished when He surrendered Lis lite to 
the powers of the world and to the power of dark- 
ness, thereby redeeming Himself and His people from 
the rulers of durkness, 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; Acts x. 38; 
xxvi. 18. The older Fathers chiefly dwelt on the last 
mentioned element, as constituting redemption. Dur 
ing the Middle Ages exclusive stress was laid on the 
priestly clement (to which Athanasius and Gregory 
of Naz. were the first prominently to call attention) ; 
while of late, theologians have chietly insisted on the 
prophetical clement in redemption, The detect of all 
these systems consists in their not distinguishing, and 
at the same time combining, all the three elernents 
in the work of redemption, In Seripture thev are 
generally presented more or less combined uncer 
one aspect (see the author's “ Positive Dogmatil,” pp. 
858 and 893), Stull, one or other of these elemente 
is generally referred to In a more-neculiar manner. 
Thus, in the passage under consideration, there is 
special reference to the royal office of Christ in re 
demption which He accomplished in the form of a 
servant. He gave His lite as a ransom to redeem 
mankind from the power of darkness and to make us 
lis own property. Hence the oitice of publi<hing 
this work of redemption was not to be transformed 
into a rule over His free Chureh, 1 Cor. vii. 23. 
(“ Least of all by cruel despotism and the shedding 
of the blend of Liis members.”) 

5. If there were any truth in the Romish doe 
trine of the primacy of Peter, our Lord would have 
given a very different reply to the sens ot Zeb- 
edee. He would have said in effect: Fou snow that 
in Casarea Pialipp Lhare already accorded the fret 
place unto Peter, But how ditterent was the answer 
ot Jesus | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Salome and her sons; or, the difference between 
the noblest aspirations of mere natural enthusivsm 
and the spiritual courage of holy bumihiv.—The pro- 
jects of parents with reference to their children ranst 
be tried and puritted in the Neht of the Lord.—se 
lome and her sons as compared with Marv and ier 
sons, Matt. xi 46,— Christ proving Himselt) the 


. heav ‘enly King at His first public recognition in that 
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character: 1. By His grace; 2. by His impartiality ; 
©. by the exercise of His prerogative (both in grant- 
ing afd ia withholding); 4. by His holiness and jus- 
tice (guarding and preserving the rights of the Fa- 
ther).—IHow the thoughts of the Lord are infinitely 
hich above the thoughts even of His people. —Christ 
both correeting and offering up our peiitions.—Ye 
know not what ye ask; or, the ignorance and the 
dangers connecte.] with many of our dearest earthly 
wisties, as illustrated by the request of the sons of 
Zebedee: 1. Tuey sought the plaice of the two malefac- 
tors; 2. they requested, so to speak, something which 
nad only existence in their imayination (worldly hon- 
ors in the kingdom of Christ); 3. they sought some- 
thing which, in its higher import, had already been 
given away—perhaps to themselves, perhaps to others 
—viz., special degrees of clection.—The threefold ad- 
miaistration in the economy of God.—-Uow Christ in 
His administration always shed a glorious light on 
that of the Futher.—The work of redemption com- 
pletiug that of creation,—‘ When the ten heard it;”” 
or, how ainbition * and jealousy frequently evoke each 
other even in the Church of Christ.—The second dis- 
pute about pre-cminence among the disciples.—Its 
relation to the first and the third disputes.—“ Jesus 
called them unto Himself;” or, the teaching of Christ 
cvncerning the character of hierarchy, as addressed 
to the first council of Ifis disciples.—Secular govern- 
ment in its relation to ecclesiastical order: 1. It is 
recoznized without being approved in every partic- 
idar; 2. it cannot serve as a model for the Church 
of Christ, or be adopted in the form of a hierarchy ; 
3. fav less may it exercise rule over the Church itself 
(Cezaropapacy).—How the government of the Church 
of Christ must be a ministry in the strictest sense: 
1. He that is not willing to be a minister has no place 
in it; 2. every genuine minister will be great in pro- 
portion as he serves ; 3. if we age willing to be ser- 
rants or slaves in this house, 2. e., to devote ourselves, 
body and soul, to its interests, we shall be first— 
Oulv that arrangement has the approbation of the 
Lord which combines order with liberty in the Church. 
—The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
ete.; or, the Church is to be formed according to the 
model which Christ set before us in His lite and 
death.—How Christ's humiliation condemns the am- 
bition of those who call themselves His servants,— 
No tvrannv over the conscience may interpose be- 
tween Ulivist, the kingly Redeemer, and His royal 
brite, the Church.—Christ has redeemed His people 
with His precious blood from, not fo, the bondage 
of this world.—-“ Ye are bought with a price; be ye 
nut the servants of inen.”—As every other associa- 
tion or budy, so the Church has its appropriate or- 
manization, corresponding to its nature, Thus the 
piant would die if it were subject to the conditions 
of the evystal; the animal, if it were subject to those 
of the plaut; man, if he were subject to those of the 
animal; and the kingdom of heaven, if subject 
to these of the world, Or rather, the plant has 
burst throuzh the con:litions of the crystal, and pass- 
o! beyond — it, efc.; and the kingdom of heaven 
through the conditions and forms of this world.— 
Tuey would fain have established an order in the 
Cnuich, by whica the forms of au unredeemed world 


* Not: rererence, as the Evinb. translater has it, who 
theeghuealy road: Mtefarcht for Bhrewehkt (nad Eifere 
ecoktiocand thus made Lange responsible for the nonsense 
Wet ¢fuodamental virtue begets an evil passivn and cice 
ee: 24,.—P. S.] 
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would have been forced upon the redcemed : 1, They 
would have attempted to present spiritual life under 
shadows and in emblems; 2. knowledge and spirituay 
power under Iaw and tradition; 8. redemption or 
liberty under constraint; 4. spiritual blessedness une 
der force and restvaint.—low the sufferings of Christ 
on the cross have given a right forin and order to Hig 
kingdom: 1. They have converted the lowest depth 
into the most glorious heicht (reproach into honor, 
sorrow into well-being, service into dignity, apparent 
weakness into power) 2. They have subjected to 
His sway all the powers of the world (banished secu- 
lar authority from the Chureh, and exalted Him to be 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords, Rev. i. 5). 

On the Gco preceding sections combincd.—The dif- 
ference between the Lord’s prospect and that of Hig 
disciples: He sees the cross where they see thrones 
of honor; Ife sees the resurrection and cternal life, 
where they see only night and darkness. —The human 
nobility in the aspiration of the sons of Zebedee: the 
good ia it (they express an unlimited hope in the 
Lord’s cause, and would forever unite their destiny 
with His); the evil in it (they over-estimate their 
enthusiasm, and approach too nearly a violation of 
the obedience due to the Lord, and the love due to 
their fellow-diseiples).—The glance at the Lord’s cross 
sanctifies the wish of the disciples. 

Starke :—-Cramer : Cliistian parents! seek not 
too lofty things for your children.—Z-isius: It is not 
only vain, but also most foolish, to seek from Christ 
temporal honor and viory.—It seems asif Christ here 
(by the cup and the bapiism) had referred to the two 
great sacraments of the New Testament, which bind 
us to the imitation of Christ.— Quesnel : The weak- 
ness of man betrays itsclf even in his prayers, Rom, 
viii. 26.—First the suffering, then the crown, 1 Pet. 
iv. 13.—Osiander: Every Christian has his portion 
of tribulation assigned: let him take it as a salutary 
cup and healthy medicine.—The best men may make 
great mistakes as to the extent of their ability —_ 
Lord Jesus! make me worthy to drink of Thy cup, 
and then place me where Thou wilt.—Cexstein : One 
offence soon draws others alter it (then were the ten 
displeased).—In the kingdom of Christ there are only 
ministers, servants, and brethren.—O how far is the 
external Church fallen from this purity !— Langit 
Opus: This declaration throws the whole papistical 
hierarchy to the ground.— Quesnel: Preachers must 
serve after the example of Christ. 

Gerlach :-—A warning to all in the Chureh who 
are higher than others, that they should remember 
the foundation of their power; lest it should be 
mere empty form, ruinous to themselves and the 
Church. 

Henubner :—The sons of Adam gladly bow down 
when worldly honor is to be attaing:|.— Vain inaternal 
love often leads greatly astray.—7o sif on Thi right 
hand: how mueh disposed the heart is to make reli 
eion the means of furthering worldly interests. —The 
higher a man looks, the greater the dancer.—TPo pars 
take of the highest honor with Jesus is to suffer with 
Him.—He who knows nothing of the cup of Christ's 
passion will have no part in the enp of joy,—Lence 
we see how ambition exasperates others against wa 
W ouldest thou rale, learn tirst to serve. 


(With this chipter closes Mr. Enerarrery’s translation fg 
the Edinb. edition. The remaining ehipters of the Come 
mentary on St Matthew were translated by the Rev. W. B. 
Pore (or some inferior assistants) a+ we learn from a note 
on the back of the titie-page te vol. iL—P 3.] 
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THIRD SECTION. 


THY WRETCHED KEPT BACK FROM THE LORD, TIE KING OF MERCY 


Cnapter XX, 29-34. 
(Mark x. 46-52; Luke xviii. 35-43; xix. 1-10.) 


29 And as they departed from [were going out of ]* Jericho, a great multitude followed 

30 him. And, behold, two blind men sitting by the way side, when they heard that Jesus 
passed by [was passing by, rapaye], cried out, saving, Have mercy on us, O Lord, thon 

31 Son of David [Lord, have merey on us, Son of David].4 And the multitude rebuked 
them, because [that, da] they should hold their peace: but they cried the more, saving, 
Have merey on us, O Lord, how Sen of David [Lord, have mercy on us, Son of Da- 

32 vid].2 And Jesus stood still, and called them, and said, What will ye that I shal! do 

33, 34 unto [for] you? They say unto him, Lord, that onr eyes may be opened. So de- 
sus had compassion on them, and touched [Then Jesus, moved with compassion, touched, 
orAayxvicbeis b€ 6 "Io. aro] their eyes: and immediately their eyes [they] * received 
sight, and they followed lum. 


1 Vor, 299.—[Thbe strict rendering of éxmopevonu évwy ait@y. In Mark x. 46 the E. V. has: Ashe went ow 

eae Luke says (aviii, Oo): Ashe wits come nigh unto Jericho, On this chronological discrepancy between Mat- 
ew and Luke, see the Arey, Votes on ver. B0U.—D. 3.) 

2 Ver. 30.—[Tert, ree. VEA€naov nuas, Kupte. vids AaBid, But the best authorities real: Keéoce 
€Aenwuy Huts, vids Aavelb, Lord, hare mercy on ua, Son of David, Cod. Sinait, reads in ver. 30: eAeqaee 
yuas invou vie A., and in ver. $l: Kupte eAEQTuv quas ute A.—P. 5.] 

3 Ver. 34.—The words: abt av vi d¢0aduot (their eves) ater avé BAEWay are wanting in Codd. B., D., Ty, 
Z., fand Cod. Sinait. whieh generally agrees with the Codd. just: named], and in the Latin Vulgate. They are omitted Ly 
Leehinann and ‘Pisehendorf [not in’ the larze ed. of 1850, where the words are retained, Alford omits theui, vat in lis 
apparatus he negiects to notice the difference of reading.—P. 38.] 


it will appear only an inexactness, and by no means 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. a discrepancy, in the first three Evangelists to eon- 
duct the procession without any break from Jericho 
Chronology.— According to John xii. 1, Jesus | to Jerusalem, and to insert the anointing aftcrward : 
came to Bethany six days before the Passover. As} Matt. xxvii 6; Mark xiv. 38.0 They had a detinite 
the feast fell upon the 15th of Nisan, or began on the | motive for the transposition of this supplementary 
evening of the 14th, this note of time takes us back | narrative of the anointing, It was their purpose to 
to the th of Nisan. The day of the crucifixion was | show how the idea of the betrayal ripened in the soul 
the 15th; * and therefore the 9th was-the Sabbath | of Judas through the effect produced by the anoint 
previous, The Jewish customs at the feast throw Ing 5 and also to connect the history of the anointing 
much light upon all these events. On Friday, the | with the indication of the traitor at the Paschal feast 
8th of Nisan, in the year 783 from the foundation of | At the same time, they would bring the anointing aa 
Rome, or in the year 30 of our common reckoning | near as possible to the Supper, on account ot ita 
(Wiescler, in his Chronol. Siymopse, p. 176, shows | internal prophetical relation to that holy ordinance, 
that the first day of the Passover fell ona Friday Ver. 29. And as they were going out of 
in that year), Jesus went, with His disciples and some | Jericho.—Luke records the delay in Jericho, and 
fricnds, from Ephraim to Jericho. Here He remain- | the Lord’s stay in the house of Zacclueus, eb. xix. 
edin the house of Zacehwus, Thus the procession | 1; as also, the parable of the ten servants and the 
set out toy lite to reach Jerusalem before sunset, that | ten pounds, which was connected therewith. Jericho, 
is, before the Sabbath. He therefore tarried, forthe | 3mes9, Iss, nnn ; Variously written in the 
quiet observance of the festive day, in the customary | Greck also. According to the first form, it siznitied 
tents near the Alount of Olives. Whether He spent | ye fragrant city ;” eceording to the second, “ the 
the night in these tents, or in Bethany, cannot be | city of the moon.” The former, however, is the mere 
decided,—at any rate, John dates from the next day ; | probable derivation. It lay not tar from the Jordan 
for on the evening of the next day, probably when | (GO stadia, or two hours), and was separated from 
the Sabbath was ended, that feast was prepared for | Jerusalem by a waste and wretched wilderness.® 
lin in the house of Simon the leper, at which Mar. 
tha served and Mary anointed Him, and to which 
many fricnds from Jerusalem had come to salute 
Him. On the following Sunday, carly in the morn- | 
Ing, the festa: company set out from Bethany and 
from the tents, and assumed the form of a trium- 
phant procession, After considering all these points, 
| 


* [We havo here corrected the original, which makes evi 
dently a mistake (faithfully cored. as usual in the dink 
trsl.), by stating the distance of Jcricho from derustleam Ga 
stead of from Jordan) to be two hours, According to v1 
ner, Bibl, Realtcorterbuch, i. p. Hs (od ed.) and Ruspinson 
Patestine, voli. p. 565, Tericho was 60 stadia west from the 
river Jordan, and 150 stadia east from Jerusalem: aeceordin 
to other statements, 5 Koglish miles from the Jordan, an 
18 or 2 miles east-enorth-cast of Jerusniem. The ditferencg 


* {According to others, the Mth of Nisan. See Ittro- I 
arises fn part from tue uncertainty of the site of acciout Jeat 


Wetlus () ch. xxvii. beluw.—P. 5.) 
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[t was in the tribe of Benjamin, on the borders of 
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| and commanded the blind to be oroucht to Him; it 


Ephraim. The district was a blooming oasis in the | is now :—Be of good courage, rise; He calleth thee: 
midst of an extended sandy plain, watered and fruit- | Mark x. 49. 


ful, rich in palins, roses, and balsam: hence probably 
the name (from M1, scent, odor). 
the poisonous serpent was not wanting in this para- 
dize also. The city was built by the Canaanites, and 
taken and destroyed by Joshua (Josh. vi. 26). At 
a later date it was built again and fortified, and be- 
came the seat of a school of the prophets. Herod 
the Grea beautified it, and at this time it was one of 
the most pleasant places in the land. The balsam 
trade required that a chief publican should be there; 
and it was also inhabited by priests and Levites. In 
the twelfth century scarcely a vestige of the place re- 
inained; there is now a wretched village, Richa or 
Fricha, with about 200 inhabitants, Robinson, how- 
ever, locates the old Jericho in the neihborhood of 
the fountain of Elisha [two miles north-west of Richa}. 
The palms have all vanished, and the climate is hot 
and unhealthy. (Robinson: “Only a single eg 
tree now remains of the ‘City of Palins.’ PS 

Ver. 30. Two blind men sitting by the way 
side.—Here occurs one of the most marked of the 
apparent discrepancies of the Gospels. According 
to Matthew, Jesus healed two blind men on depart- 
ing ; according to Mark, one blind man on depart- 


ing ; according to Luke, one blind man on entering 
the city. The older Harmonists assumed that there 


were two miracles: that one blind man was healed 
at the entrance, and two at the departure, of Christ ; 
and that Mark gave prominence to Bartimm@us as the 
better known of the two persons. Ebrard thinks that 
Matthew combined the two accounts of Mark and 
Luke, and placed them in the departure from the 
city. (So also Wieseler.) It may simplify the mat- 
ter, if we consider that Jesus did not enter Jericho 
by the Jordan gate from Per@a, but came from 
Ephraim ; and therefore, probably, made His exit 
by the same gate through which He entered. The 
blind man cried out upon Jesus, was threatened and 
restrained; he cried louder, and Jesus then revarded 
and healed him, But the Lord might have kept the 
blind man waiting till His return, to test him; and 
thus the Evangelists record the same event,—the 
one, however, connecting it with the entrance, the 
Other with the exit.* Further, it is not difficult to 
suppose that in the interval another blind man joined 
company with the first, Bartimmeus; and that both 
encourazed each other in the louder cry. 

Ver. 31. That [not: because] they should hold 
their peace.—This is a feature of the narrative that 
could not have been invented. It marks the feeling 
of the great festal procession, which was disposed to 
regard the crv of these wretched blind men, at such 
an hour, as an impertinent interruption. It was as 
if a multitude of courtiers should strive to keep 
the interruption of misery from throwing a discord- 
ant elewent into a royal feast. Hence the tone is 
characteristically changed, when Jesus stood still, 


eho. The road from Jericho to Jerusalem {3s exceedinuly 
Uttienlt and danzerous, ascending through narrow und rocky 
pusses atuid ravines and preelpices, and infested by robbers, 
as in the time of the good Samaritan (Luke x, 30/34),—P. S 

* (similarly Wordsworth, who assumes that the blin 
msn wis not healed till the next d: woand that Luke tn his 
account anticipated: the result: by a prolepsis not uncommon 
fn Scripture. He adds the remark that the frequent prace 
tiee of anticipation and recapitulation agrees with the di- 
vine author of the Rible, to whom all time is present at 


once. Kabhi Jancnt én Gen rd. applies to the Bible what 
is said of God: “Non eat potus, aut puosteriue,in Scrip- 
ferda.’—P. 8.) 


pe 


Ver. 32. And Jesus stood still.—At the cry, 


It is true that | Lord, Son of David ; which was, according to Luke, 


on His festal departure trom Jericho at the head of 
the people. This also shows evidently that that great 
crisis of the Lord’s life was come to which we 
have already made allusion. He suffers Himself 
now to be publicly appealed to as the Messiah, in 
the presence of all the people, which He hud never 
dove before: compare ch. ix. 27. The time for His 
acceptance of, and sympathy with, the Messianic 
hope of His people had now arrived. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, Joshua proceeded from Jericho to the cone 
quest of the promised land—without, however, en- 
tirely effecting it. From Jericho, the city of palms, 
the Messianic procession set out; and it ended with 
His being delivered over to the Gentiles, But in 
a higher sense, the conquest of the promised in- 
heritance with the sword of the Spirit was now 
decided. 

2. The history of the blind man at Jericho sym- 
bolical of the endeavors of the great in God's king- 
dom to interpose between Christ’s throne and the 
wretched. 

[3. Joun J. Owen: “This miracle of healing the 
blind men has often been employed to illustrate the 
spiritual blindness of men, the earnestness with which 
they must apply to Christ (who, by His Spirit, is al- 
ways passing by) for His healing mercies, and the 
reasliness of the Saviour, on any such application 
made in penitence and faith, to put forth His healing 
power. Thousands have read this siriple and touch- 
ing story as a truthful history of their own spiritual 
blindness, and its removal through the abounding 
grace of Jesus Christ.”—P. §. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The procession of the Lord from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem the great turning-point in His life. 1. What 
it signified—the Lord’s acceptance of His people's 
Messianic hopes; He suffered Himself to be publicly 
heralded as the Messiah. 2. How the Lord’s frienus 
regarded it—as a coronation procession, which no 
ery of misery should disturb, 3. How Christ Him- 
self treated it—as a journey of redemption for be 
lievers.—The difference between a leqal proccasion, 
and the journey of Christ led by the Spirit: the one 
would fanatically prevent disturbance by anything 
in the way; the other makes every seeming interrup- 
tion augment its festal character, Acts ii, 18.—The 
difference between a worship which repels the wretch- 
ed, and that which attracts them.—The coronation 
journey of Christ is glorified by every seeming inter 
ruption.— Tne Holy King and His unholy courtiers, 
—Christ, even through “the multitude of noises, de- 
tects the individual ery of the petitioner.—W hat will 
ye that I should do unto you? Christ’s kingly word 
to the mendicant blind.—He whose eyes are opened 
by Christ, lifts them first upon His regal procession, 
—They who receive their sizght from Christ follow 
Him in the way. — The fellowship of misery: twe 
blind men, ten lepers ; and so throughout the evam 


| gelival narrative.—The Church is a fellowship beth 
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om --- 


of the needy and the savca.—The gift of the eve: foresaw; they erred concerning the nearest ssue, 
1. It is the revelation of the soul to the world; 2. but ina higher sense they were right, inasrnuch as the 
the revelation of the world to the soul; 3. the svm- final issue ‘could be no other than His glorious reizn, 
be! of the inner light of knowledge ; 4. of the illu- Starke :—They who are one in misery should 
mination from above.—The true procession of Christ unite their prayer.—The loss of physical sizht is to 
a swelling stream of the gr ateful saved. —The wilder- man a great distress ; but he is not so much troubled 
o2ss of Jericho changed intoa figure of Christ’s work about his soul’s blindness.—Zeisius : We must net be 
in the world: 1. Once a corner of robbers and mur- hindered in our prayers by the devil ur the world, by 
derers, now enlivened by the ery of salvation; 2. | flesh and blood.—Cramer: Turn not away your 
once the scene of Christ's temptation, now the scene | eyes and cars from the cry of the wretebed.—Christ 
of His gloritication—How and wherefore the Lord | is much more willing to help than we to ask Hinw— 
ermitted the joyful acclamation of His people before | The following of Christ is the best gratitude, 
His sufferings.—The self-renunciation in which the Rirger ; -—He who easily yields his point to threata, 
Lord, with the presentiment of His cross upon Hin, | is for the most part without the strong urgzencs of a 
surrenders Himself to the joy of His disciples : they true heart.—Happy he whom nothing restrains in hie 
did not understand the whole issue, which He clear ly : faith and believing cry. 


FOURTH SECTION. 


THE PROPHETIC HOSANNA OF THE PEOPLE AND THE SURPRISE OF THE CAPITAL. 


CuapTrer XXI. 1-11. 


(Mark xi, 1-10; Luke xix. 29-44; John xii. 12-19. Matt. xxi. 1-9 the Gospel for first Advené-, and for 
Palm-Sundau.) 


l And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and were come to Bethphage, unto the 
2 mount of Olives, then sent Jesus two disciples, Saying unto them, Go into the village 
over against you, and straightway ye shall [will] find an ass tied, and a colt with her: 
3 louse them, und bring @hem unto me. And if any man say aught unto you, Fe shall 
say, The Lord hath need of them; and straightway he will send them [he sends them |." 
4 All? this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, 
5 Tell ye the dauvhter of Sion, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 
[mounted, ext Be Bnxs| upon an ass and [y ea upon] ® colt the foal of an ass [ofa beast 
6,7 of burden]. And the disciples went, and did as Jesus commanded them, And 
brought the ass, and the colt, and put on them their clothes [garments], and they set 
8 him ‘{and he sat]® thereon, And a very great multitude [most of the multitude] * 
spread their garments in the way; [and] others cut down branches from the trees, and 
9 strewed them in the way. And the multitudes that went before [him],’ and that follow- 
ed, cried, saying, Hosanna ® to the Son of David: Blessed ts he that cometh in the name 
10 of the Lord ; HLosanna in the highest. And when he was come [had entered] into Je 
11 rusalem, all the city the whole city] was moved, saying, Who is this? And the mul 
titude [the multitudes] ® said, This is Jesus the prophet [the prophet Jesus] of [from] 
Nazareth of Galilee. 


1 Ver. 83.—The Recepta reads the future: dAroareA €7¢, which fs sustained by B., D., the Vulgnte, Itala, Lachmann, 
Mischendorf. But Griesbach and Scholz prefer the present: amoo7TéAA Et, with Codd. C., E., G., K., al, which is 
More expressive, though apparently less suftable (Meyer). 

2 Ver. 4.—Lachmann and Tischendorf (in former editions, but not in that of 1859] omit SA ov, a7, according to Codd 
C., D., L., Z., versions, and fathers. (Cod. Sinait. likewise omits {t.—P. 8 

Ver. 5.—Kal is epexegetical, and hence ?~f before mwAov is superfluous, [But Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Alford retain it according to B., L., Z., and Cod. Sinait. At all events Kal does not express addition here, but 
explanation or eperegesta (und zwar, and that, or ved) and thus the apparent difference in the accounts of the Evane 
gtiists is easily solved. See Ewreg. Nole on ver, 2.—P. 5 

4Ver.5.—Tiby bro cu yiou, “The ass vas) is the animal meant by the word, but fs also characterized by It 
(Co:ant.) Lanze: Lastthier, Comp. Zech. ix. 9.—P. S.J 

8 Vor. 7.—The rerding: €mexadioey, he sat, instead of the lect. ree: CweKk adr oay, they set, is etstained by 
Codd. B., c. Origen, ete, and adopted in the critical editions. 

@Ver8.—[O d3€ mAeiotos BxAOS. Lanye and Ewald: dua meiste Volk; Kendrick and Conant: (fhe) moe 
of the multitude, Comp: &AAat be, and others, in the next clanuse.—P. 8.] 

7 Vet. 9.—IIpodyorvres avr dy [instead of mpvayovres simply}. So Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford}, following 
B. C., D., al., (and Cod. Sinait.]. 
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®Ver.9.—[‘Neavvd (onginally a formula of supplication, but conventionally one of triumphant gratulation and joy 
fal greeting to a coliverer, hence followed by the dative) was properly retained in the English, Gerinan, and other moders 
Versions, as Matthew retained it from the Hebrew (RETADIWSIM » cacav bn, LAX, Save now !), comp. Mark xi. 9, 10; 
Johr sii. 18. So we have likewise from the Hebrow the words: Jehorah, sabbath, manna, Zevaoth, amen, ete.—P. 8.] 

® Ver. 11.—("O xAot asin ver. 9, where the E. V. correctly renders multitudea.—P. 3,] 

10 Ver. 11.—[The oldest reading, sustained by Cod. Sinait., and adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford, and Conant, 4, 
“ apogphnrns Inaous, the prophet Jexua, instead of Incovs 6 mvopntys. But Dr. Lange in his version retaim 
Qo received reuding with Tischendorf, and takes no notice of the difference.—P. S.] 


stood, though no ruin remains at this day to mark 
the spot: 15 stadia farther down, ora short half hour 
from Jerusalem (John xi. 18), we reach Bethany, 
Ver. 1. Unto Jerusalem.—Jerusalem is men- : The village (el Aziriyeh [from el Azir, 7. e., Lazarus]) 
tioned as the goal, to assign the motive for the mis- | is small and poor, occupied by Arabs (and Chris 
sion of the two disciples, Jerusalem, ero aass , | tians); the way to Jericho runs through it. The sup- 
epovcadtu, ‘lepoodAvua:—according to Ewald, posed houses of Martha, Marv Magdalene, Lazarus, 
possession or inheritance of peace ; according to Ge- , *!mon the wate oe Apts to i lay ’ but especial. 
genius, the people or house of peace. At all events, ;!¥ the sepulchre of Lazarus, hewn out of stone. 


- os 
. : Roses Ton Raumer. Winer suggests that Bethphage lay 
a seat of peace, the city of peace :* poetically, C2), somewhiut east of Bethany ; and hence that it is nained 


Ps, Ixxvi. 2; PNA, Isa, xxix. 1,7; and, earlier, 'pefore Bethany in Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 29. But 
wa" Judges xix. 10; now called by the Mohamme- lin Mark xi. 1 the description runs backward from 
dans. el-Khuds [the holy,” or Beit el-Makdis, “ the | the starting-point: Jerusalem, Bethphage, Bethany > 
holy house,” “the sanctuary”). In every respect | #ccording to which, Bethphage lay between Jerusa 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


this city is the mysterious and wonderful flower of 
history: +—in its situation, in its history, in its reli- 
gious position, and especially in its symbolical char- 
acter. The city lay high; and the hills around came 
first into view, over which it spread gradually into 
the higher and lower city: the hill of Zion being the 
centre, — Zion, Moriah, Bezetha, Akra. Then the 
valleys, which made it a natural fortress: toward the 
west the valley of Gihon; toward the south-west and 
south, Ge-hinnom ; toward the east, the valley of 
Kidron, bounded by the low hill of Gihon, the Mount 
of Evil Counsel, and the Mount of Olives with its 
three peaks. The city belonged to the inheritance 
of Benjamin, but was for the most part inhabited by 
the tribe of Judah. As it respects the history of 
Jerusalem, we may distinguish the period before, 
and the period after, the exile. The former is sub- 
divided into the time of the Canaanite origin of the 
place (Josephus calls its builder Afelchizedec); the 
time of its gradual elevation and glory; the time of 
its humiliation down to the destruction of the first 
temple. The time after the exile may be divided 
into the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan 
periods. Wonderful have been the conquests and 
spoliations which Jerusalem has undergone, without 
being demolished. 

[See the article Jerusalem in Winer’s Realiir- 
terbuch, and in W. Switn’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(vol. i. pp. 981-1025, by James Fergusson, very fu!l 
and elaborate with maps); Krarrt’s Zopographie 
Jerusalems (Bonn, 1846); Barcnay’s City of the 
Great King ; and the well-known works on Palestine, 
by Rosixson, von RaUMER, VON ScuuBERT, TISCHEN- 
DORF, SCHULZ, Srravss, Toster, Worrr, BausMay, 
etc. : 
bo Bethphage.—lIt lay, according to ver. 2, 
straight before them, and was soon reached. "73 


NB, house of pigs. The name indicates a favorable 
gituation on the eastern side of the Mount of Olives. 


lem and Bethany. Robinson follows Winer in draw- 
ing the same wrong conclusion from the text.* Po- 
cocke thought that he found the ruins of Bethphage 
two English miles from the city; but Robinson ag- 
sures us that there are no traces of it visible. The 
road, which passed from the valley of Bethany over 
the hill of Bethphage to the middle hill of the Mount 
of Olives, then passing downward to the valley of 
Kidron, was then lost in rich palm plantations and 
fruit and olive gardens. At the time of the Passover, 
the many trains of pilgrims, and the tents on the 
sides of the Mount of Olives (in which many pilgrims 
lodged), made the road look like a festal and excited 
encampment. 

Then sent Jesus two disciples. —Theyv are not 
further indicated. The sending was occasioned by 
the Messianic significance of the journey. The fes- 
tive procession, which had come from Jericho to the 
neighborhood of the Mount of Olives, and halted 
there on account of the Sabbath, was increased on 
Monday morning by the adherents of Jesus who came 
out from Jerusalem to mect Him. On the evening 
_ before, many Jews had gone to Bethany, to see Je- 
sus, and Lazarus, whom Ife had raised from the dead 


(John xii, 9). Others were now added to these. 
They reccived Him with paiin branches, and went ov 
singing the Messianic greeting of Ps. exviii. 26: Ho- 
sanna, blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord—the King of Israel. He would enter into the 
holy city with the emblems of the King of peace, ac- 
cording to Zech. ix. 9: hence the mission of the dis 
ciples. 

Ver. 2. Into the village.—Bethphaze. 

An ass, anda colt with her.—‘ The seeming 
variation of the two animals from Mark xi, 2; Luke 
xix. 80; Jolin xii. 14, is not to be derived (with de 
| Wette and Strauss) from a misunderstanding of the 
| prophetic passage, in which “75 521 is the epexeget- 
| ic parallel of sicm-5>- In the same way we must 


“Descending about 100 steps from the top of the | understand nat éxl wa@Aov, ver. 5. Matthew also says 
Mount of Olives, the place is seen where Bethphage | that Jesus rode upon the colt; but the mother ani 


* f Jedenfalls also ein FRIEDENSIAIN, Gin FRIEDENSSITZ, 
DIP FurEpeNssTapdt.} 

t (Die mysteriiae Wunderhblume der Weltgeschichte— 
one of the manv untransistable poetie compounds of Dr, 
Lange. The Edinb. transl. bas mysterious glory.—P. 8.) 


Bs Shs and Nast remove the difficulty by snpposin 
that Bethphage lav upon the direet line of this route, tt 
that Bethany did not; so that one travelling from Jericha 
would come to Bethph ere flest, and would bLave tw turn off 
frum the ruad tu go tu bethuny.--P. 3.] 
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mal was there, which circumstance the other Evan- 
gelists pass over.” Meyer. The words of the proph- 
et Zechariah run: “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee: He is just, and having sal- 
valion ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, yea, upon a 
colt the foal of an ass.” Here there is a parallelis- 
mus membrorum: the ass in the former clause is 
more fully described in the second as the foal of the 
ass. Strauss thinks that the Evangelist misunder- 
stood this parallelism, and accordingly made two 

animals out of one. But, doubtless, the Evangelist, 
who understood Hebrew poetry, thought of another 
explanation of the parallel: that, namely, between 
the mother ass and her foal, as it was realized in 
the actual event. The Evangelists, all of them, lay 
stress on the fact, already predicted by the prophet, 


that Jesus entered the city on a foal nov yet. 


ridden, This characteristic of the animal was sym- 
bolical, as the whole procession was symbolical. A 
new time; a new Prince; a new animal to ride upon. 
But if this foal had never borne a rider, it was neces- 
Bary that the mother should be led by its side, in or- 
der to quict it for such a service.— According to 
Justin Martyr (Dial. ce Truph. 65), the foal was a 
ficure of untamed heathenism; while the ass, accus- 
tomed to burdens, was a fieure of Judaism under the 
law.* But the contrast of the old thevcracy and the 
young éx«Anoia scems more obvious. In the sym- 
bolisin of the prophets the ass signifies the peace: ible 
animal of the Prince of peace, in opposition to the 
proud war-horse of the conqueror. (Against the 
frivulous witticisms of Strauss on the two animals, 
compare Ebrard, p. 489.) 

Loose them.—“ Strauss has no ground what- 
ever for making this prediction a myth, with allusion 
to Gen. xlix. 11.” Meyer. The disciples were to 
loose the asses, which stood bound by the way, be- 
fore the eyes of the stancers-by; thus, believing in 
the word of Jesus, they were to perform an act 
Which seemed violent, but was not so, inasmuch as 
the Lord knew beforehand the consent of these men, 
and communicated that assurance to the disciples.— 
But why did the Lord adopt such a method of  en- 
tering Jerusalem? In this style of approach we see 
the character of His progress throughout the world. 
He is a King, at whose disposal all things stand 
when He wants them, but who has not anywhere, 
either for Himself or for His servants, great provision 
laid up beforehand, Thus He goes on His way 
through the world, as having nothing, and yet pos- 
sessing ali things. Doubtless, the fact of this provi- 
sion may be traced to His friends at Bethany, as the 
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This latter passage refers back indeed to the b.essing 
of Judah, Gen. xlix.11. Judah is there exhibited as 
combining the conqueror and the prince of peacs 
(Shiloh): first, he iz a conquering prince, and them 
the prince of peace; and in the latter capacity se 
mikes use of the ass. Both these characteiisties of 
Judah are typically separated in the contrast between 
David and Sclemon; and in the Messiah they are 
united and fulfilled. Zechariah introduces the Mee 
siah first as a warrior, ch. ix., and then makes Him 
enter Jerusalem asa Prince of peace. But the ex 
pression, “that it might be fulfilled, does not here, 
any more than in ch, ii. 28; John xix, 238, and else 
where, signify a merely conventional and fortuitous 
realization of the prophecy. The occasion and need 
of the moment was the obvious motive. But to the 
Spirit of God these historical occasions were arranged 
coincidences with the prophetical word. Christ was 
in need of the foal of the ass, inasmuch as He could 
not make His entrance on foot in the midst of a festal 
procession. He must not be lost in the crowd; it 
was necessary that He should take a prominent pos- 
tion, and appear pre-eminent. But if He became 
conspicuous, it must be in the most humble aud 
peaceable fashion: hence the choice of the ass. The 
dignity of the procession required the ass’s colt, and 
this made the history all the more symbulicaL But 
it could not be -eoncealed from the spirit of Christ 
that here again the plain historical necessity coin 
vided with the symbolically significant fultilment of a 
prophetical word. The disciples did not perceive 
this significance till afterward. 

Ver. 5. And (Yea) a colt.—The «afl is epexe 
getical, for closer description :—and that the foal of 
an ass. 

Ver. 7. He sat upon them, ¢cd@:icer exdre 
abta@y.—This is referred to the garments by Theo 
phylact, Euth. Zvgab., Custal., Beza, Meyer, and 
others [Wordsworth]. As referred to the “animals, 
it is variously explained. De Wette: a want of ac- 
curacy in Matthew. Strauss says that the Evangelist 
makes Jesus slavishly and unreasonably carry out 
the prophetic description, by riding at once upon 
both animals.* Fritzsche, Fleck, and olcer com- 
mentators, suppose that He rode on both altern mately, 
Other expositors, as Winer, Olshausen, Ebrard, 
Lange, comp. Calvin and Groting, [also Alford and 
Nast], explain it as merely an inexact expression, aa 
we might say: “He sprang from the horses.” We 
do not, however, lay stress upon this comprehensive 
expr ession, but upon the idea that He controlled the 
pair by riding the foal. (Olshausen is mistaken in sup- 


‘posing that He rode the ass.) If we ascribe to the 


provision of the guest-chamber at Jerusalem for the | 


Passover was traceable to friends in the city ; 
both cases the exact specification does not point to 
any external concert, but to the supcrhuman know- 
ledve of Christ. 

Ver. 4. That it might be fulfilled.—The 
words combine two passages: Isa. xii. 11 (“Tell ye 
the daughter of Zion.” Here the city of the present 
seems to be addressed as the daughter of the idcal, 
historical, Jerusalem), and Zech. ix. 2 (sce above). 


* (Chrysostom, Jerome, and other fathers, “f{kewise re- 
gard the ass as a ficure of the synazozue burdened with the 
yoke of the law, and the colt asasvmbol of the Gentiles 
Who were untamed and unclean before Christ sat upen 
them und sanctified them, Sée more of this patristic allego- 
rizing inthe Cautend Aurea of Titowas Aquinas, Oxford ed, 
I. fi, p. Tus sqq. Of modern conmmentators Wordsworth 
adupts it in this as in many other cases.—P. 8.] 


but in | 


Evangelist a symbolical consciousness, this circum- 
stance assumes a living significance. The old theo 
racy runs idly and instinctively by the side of the 
young Chureh, which has become the true bearer of 
the kingdom ‘of Christ. With all the enmity tha¢ 
existed, she could not separate from it. The rider 
of a team does really ride both the united animais, 
though in a mechanical sense only one; and this 
view is not oppesed, as Mever thinks, by the fact 


that in ver. 5, where riding in a narrower sense ia 


spoken of, such latitude of expression cannot be as 
sumed. Glassius’s explanation of an enalluye numen 


must then full to the ground, 


*(In his new Life of Jeaua, 1864, p. 524, Strauss is nob 
ashamed to repeat this specimen of frivolous crifivism, te 
whieh it is suflicient to reply that Matthew Anew as rock 
Hebrew and bad as inuch common senge os any micderm 


, crituc of Lis Gospel. — P. S.J 


CHAP. XX. {[-11. 


Ver. 8, Spread their garments [loose over- | 


coats, comp. ch. v. 40].—Oriental mark of honor at | 


the reception of kings, on their entrance into cities: 
2 Kings ix. 13. The disciples had made their upper 

rments into coverings for the animals; the people 
ollow the example, and spread theirs as a carpet on 
che way. 

Ver. 9. Hosanna to the Son of David.— 
RoeMP wT (MIN), Help (Lord); give Thy salva- 
tion! Ps, exviii. 25. The expression scems gradu- 
ally to have become a Messianic prediction of good 
wish (//ail, io triumphe, in watav), Hence its mean- 
ing varied according to circumstances; but here its 
highest siznificance was disclosed. “The dative is 
not governed by the verb in wcavva, but is a dative 
of relation, and Hosanna is a festal cry of good will.” 
Mever.—Hosanna in the highest.—In the highest 
recions (oYigtoucs), that is, in heaven. De Wette: 
May Hosanna be confirmed by God in heaven. Beza: 
May it be given bv God in heaven. Fritzsche: May 
it be cried by angels in heaven. Mever: May it 
come down from heaven upon the Messiah. Salva- 
tion in the heavens, viewed generally, means as well 
the heavenly salvation which God gives and ensures, 
as the salvation uttered and announced from the 
heavens, Hence we might more precisely explain it 
—May our Hosanna be in the heavens! that is, as a 
prayer, and as a prayer granted (comp. Luke ii. 14), 
as an exclamation sent to heaven, and as an echo 
from heaven. In short: May our Hosanna resound 
in heaven !—These Messianic acclamations scem, ac- 
cording to ver. 9, to have taken the form of an anti- 
phonal song between the multitudes which went be- 
fore the Lord (the disciples from Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives), and those which followed Him (the 
Galilean pilgrim-train). 

Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.—The pilgrims’ greeting on their entrance 
into Jerusalem at the time of the feasts (greeting and 
response, Ps. cxvill. 26). 

[ Jesus, instead of giving way to this joyous en- 
thusiasm of the shouting multitude, weeps tears of 
svinpathy and compassion over unbelieving Jerusa- 
lem. See Luke xix. 41. Could sucha trait have 
been invented ?—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 10. And when He was come into Jeru- 
salem.—The journey over the Mount of Olives, and 
the Lord’s emotions at sight of the city, are passed 
over. See Luke. 


The whole city was moved, é¢c eian.— 
The verb denotes a violent excitement—the being 
mightily moved, in the external and figurative sense. 
Mever: “The excitement was contagious.” But what 
follows shows that the excitement must not be re 
garde: as merely sympathetic. The question uttered 
shows this of itself. Jerusalem knew the person of 
Jesus sulficiently to have spared the question, had it 
wished, 

Ver. 11. The prophet from Nazareth of Gal- 
Hee.—Mever: “The well-known prophet. 
conpanying crowds had most distinctly termed Him 


the Messiah ; but the less enthusiastic multitude in | 


the city required first of all to know His name, condi- 
tion, and so forth. Hence the full answer, in which 
the 5 and Na(ap, 7, FadsA. is certainly not without 
Galilean pride.” This may be so, 
be overlooked, that the question of surprise with 
which the proud city met the Gulilean pilgrim-train 


acems to have lowered in some degree the spirit of | 


Yet it must not! 
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their testimony. It is not “the Messiah,” vat 
somewhat ambiguously, “the prophet,” that they 
reply. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the preceding explanations. 

2. On the jubilant acclamation which the discé 
ples, on the Mount of Olives, and in prospect of the 
city, poured out in honor of Jesus, compare Luke 
xix. 37; John xii. 17. Doubtless we have here— 
where they celebrated the miracles of Christ, and es 
pecially His raising of Lazarus—the first preludes of 
the speaking with new tongues on the day of Pente 
cost. The common object of both, in the first as 
well as in the last, ig ta peyadrcia Tov Ocor. 

8. According to the Woltenbiittel Fragmentist, 
the entrance of the Lord was the last attempt at a 
Messianic political foundation of a kingdom. But 
this is quite contrary to the whole of our Lord’s pre- 
vious conduct, a8 He always avoided, not only all 
political suggestions and temptations, but even the 
very idea of a political Messiah itself.* The readi- 
ness with which He could yield to the true Messiah- 
idea, implanted in the minds of His disciples, proves 
that among them also the proper hope of a political 
Messiah had been already overcome. That the Lord 
never made a single attempt to set in motion a polit- 
ical project, does not say enough: we find that His 
disciples never did so. But that the Lord should 
suffer Himself to be introduced festally as their Mes 
siah by His people, was only consistent with the 
truth of His Messiahship and the theocratically-justi- 
fied expectations of His people. The entry was the 
purified historical fulfilment of the Messianic expec- 
tations of Israel, in conformity with the promise; but, 
in the form it assumed, it was a testing accommoda- 
tion to the Messianic expectation of the age. In the 
wilderness, the popular spirit had tested Him; now 
His appearance tested the popular spirit. This test 
was a judgment upon the unbelief of the people; but 
it was also an important purifier of the rising faith 
of those who truly believed in Him. To Himself, 
finally, the kingly procession was a prelude of Hia 
sufferings; but it was also a symbol to Him of His 
glorification, of His kingly procession through the 
world, and of His future great epiphany. Hence the 
history of Palm Sunday is read as an Advent lesson. 
Palm Sunday stands at the beginning of Passion- 
weck, as an anticipation ot Kaster; just as, converse- 
ly, the day of Crucifixion is gently reflected in the As- 
cension day,—this also being the Lord’s departure, 


* (Comp. the remarks of Dr. W. Naat in loc.: “The abe 
surd assertion of the antichristian critiqne, ‘that Jesus’ ene 
try was His last attempt to found a worldly Messianic king- ~ 
dom. ig sufficiently refuted not ouly by the uniform tenor 
of His previons conduct, rejecting sternly all insinuations 
and offers of that kind as coming froin the Evil One, but 
alsa by the form of the entry, whieh was well adapted to 
remove every idea of earthly power and worldly glory, even 
and the hosannas of His followers and the attending crowds, 


The ae-! ani toset forth the spiritual nature of His kingdom. His 


followers did not carry swords or spears. but branches of 
val trees, and Hea Himself did not ride the war-steed of a 
cing, but the colt of an ass, the syinbel of peace, That the 
entry had no politiesl charseter appears also from the fact 
that the Reman Government took no notice of [L"—Even 
Strauss. in his new Life of Jeans, p. 275, refutes the hy poe 
thesis of Reitmnarus (the author of the Wolfendattel Frage 
ments) and well remarks that be whe makes his entry un- 
anined with unarmed followers ona peaceful animal mease 
either be already acknowledged as ruler, or he must cim ag 
dominion in such a Wanner as excludes all force andl pcuticad 
power.—P. 3.] ; 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


and the consecration of His church as a church of 
the cross. 

[4. Hecpxer: Christ’s entry into Jerusalem forms 
in every particular a inemorable contrast to the sub- 
sequent passion, In the one case He stands on the 
Mount of Olives, the spot of Lis glory, looking over 
Jerusalem, which did homage to Him; in the other 
He was led to Golgotha, the place of the skull, sur- 
rounded by the graves and skulls of malefactors. 
Here He held His solemn entry, attended by friends 
and followers and the shuuting muititude; there He 
is thrust out of the city, surrounded by enemies, tied 
asa criminal, and led by officers and executioners, 
Here His disciples serve Him willingly, and reel them- 
selves honored thereby; there they forsake Him in 
dismay and despair. Here all vie with each other in 
honoring and beautifying His entry; there they spit 
in His face, and heap all kinds of ignominy on Him. 
Here they spread garments in the way; there He is 
stripped of His garments, which are parted by cast- 
ing luts, while We hangs naked on the cross. Here 
branches are strewed in the way, and He walks on 
beds of flowers; there He is scourged and crowned 
with thorns. Here He rides into the city as King; 
there He is compelled to bear His own cross, Here 
the prophecy of Zechariah concerning the coming 
King is fulfilled; there the awful prophecy of Isaiah 
concerning Him that is despised and rejected of nen. 
Here He is saluted King, amid shouts of bosannas ; 
there He is rejected, condemned, and crucified as a 
false prophet and blasphemer. In whose life is there 
Buch a contrast—such a sudden transition from joy 
and glory to humiliation and ignominy? And amid 
the high excitement of these rapidly-changing scenes, 
Christ maintains a perfect equanimity, neither giving 
way for a moment to the importunities of Llis excited 
friends, nor overwhelmed by the apparent hopeless- 
ness of His cause.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Jesus comes as the Christ publicly to His city ; or, 
the day of decision. It was, 1. prepared for with 
sacred foresizht; 2. longed for with the most fervent 
desire; 3. adorned with the richest miracles of salva- 
tion; 4. like a festal revelation from heaven ; 5. and 
yet it was a day of severest test and of decisive 
judement for Israel, but, finally, 6. also a day of 
the approach of redemption for the people of God.— 
Jesus and Jerusalem; or, the King of peace and the 
city of peace: 1. Desizned ever for each other; 2. 
bringing each other the doom of death; 3. tor each 
other the means of glorification —The Mount of 
Olives: 1. He came over the Mount of Olives,—the 
, Christ of the Spirit; 2. He went to heaven from the 
Mount of Olives,—the Mediator of the Spirit.—The 
festal entrance of Christ into the holy city, in its sig- 
nificance for all times: 1. The present—as the glory 
of the lite of Jesus; 2. the past—as the glory of the 
rncicnt covenant; 3. the future—-as the type of the 
coming of Christ in glory.—The concealed triends of 
Christ in the history of His kingdom.—The obedi- 
ence of the two disciples, a severe test of faith.—The 
palm-entry of Christ a heavenly type of the coming 
kingdom of heaven itself.—The festal proces-ion of 
the Prince of peace: 1, Scriptural representations : 
the blessing of Jacob, Solomon’s rule, the word of 
Zechariah, 2. Under what signs He appears: the 
animal of peace, the palm of peace, the people of 
peace (the last intensely excited, yet without any 


trace of insurrection). 38. What peace He orings 
peace of the heart with God, peace of fellow ship 
with brethren, peace of reconciliation with the exist 
ing order of things. In all Ais peace.—The lesson 
taught by the great palm-entry without any trace of 
insurrection; 1. Regard not (hierarchically) nat ag 
separated from His people (freedom of taith); 2. re 
gard not (despotically) the people as separated fiem 
their Christ (freedom of conscience).—How we should 
receive the Lord at His entrance: 1. With devoiiun 
of heart, in trust and obedience; 2. with the praise of 
lips: 3. with festive offerings of our substance.—Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates! Ps. xxiv.—The Hosanna 
of the festal multitudes; or, Israel in the beauty of 
spring: 1. The blossom full of promise; 2. the fading 
flowers ; 3. the fruit that remained.—The Hosanna, 
as echo of the angels’ song, Luke ii, in the hearts of 
men.—The Hosanna in its twofold issue: Crucify 
Him, and the tongues at Pentecost.—Jerusalem once 
more excited by the announcement of the Messiah 
(compare Matt. ii.).—All the world must ask who He 
is.—Loud praise and timid contession—The day of 
salvation: To-day, to-day, if ve will hear His voice, 
Heb. iii. 7.—Palm Sunday, a preparatory festaral, 1 
of Good Friday; 2. of Easter; 3. of the Ascension 
4. of Pentecost. 

Starke :—With what alacrity does the Lord make 
arrangements for His end!— A King whose best 
throne is in the heart.—<As all things spoken concern- 
ing Christ in the Scripture were fultilled, so also must 
be fulfilled all things spoken in the Scripture concern- 
ing His chureli.—Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world, but spiritual—The works of God are not with 
observation. 

Gerlach :—After Jesus had so often avoided the 
snares of His enemies, He now goes directly to mcet 
the death long predicted for Him ; while His friends 
expected the manifestation of His kingly dignity, and 
His enemies expected His total destructiun.—The 
hopes of friends and foes were alike fulfilled, yet not 
in the way they respectively thought: He suffered 
death, that He might gloriously conquer in it; He 
received His kingdom on the cross. 

Heubner :—Jesus orders all things with supreme 
wisdom and prudenee for His final work.—The last 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. —Jesus is always 
seeking access into our hearts.—The kingdom of God 
a kingdom of gentleness and love-—The entry of 
Christ: 1. Blameless and harmless; 2. wise and dig- 
nied; 8. in accordance with duty and necessity.— 
The contrast between this entrance and the Passion 
history.—The glorification of Jesus at His last ea- 
trance into Jerusalem: 1. By what He Himself did ; 
and 2. by what took place on Him through the in- 
strumentality of others.—W hat excitement in all the 
world and in all times coneernmg Jesus !—On the 
first Sunday in Advent this Gospel must be viewed 
in itself, on Palm sunday in its connection with the 
history of the Passion. 

The Text as the Gospel for Advent,—Hosshach : 
—Christ holding His entry anew among us.— /ley :— 
Pious enthusiasm, in its value and in its insufficiency. 
—Schultz :—When can the Christian say of himself 
that salvation is come nigh to him ?—Lzsco -—The 
preparation for the comme ‘of Christ. 

The Text as the Gospd for Palm Sunday.—Rein 
hard :—Jesus’ deportment before and during -he 
swift process of His last sorrows.—//arms —lr ll 
our sad journeys, let us take Jesus for our guide. 
Bachmann :—Introduetion to the proper celebrat or 
of the holy week.—Asi/yeld :—A glance in‘o the na 


CHAP, XXY. 12-14. 


ture of the kingdom of Christ.— Dittmar :—Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee.—Ae ulenberg -—Dare we 
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utter our Fosannas to the Son of David, who is go 
ing to Calvary? 


FIFTH SECTION. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, AND CIIRIST’S ABODE IN IT AS ITS KING. 


Cuaprer XXI. 12-22. 


A. The House of Prayer and Mercy, in contrast with the Den of Thieves. Cu. XXI. 12-14. 
(Mark xi. 11-17; Luke xix. 45, 46.) 


12 


And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold and bought 


in the temple, and overthrew [overturned, xatéstpeWe] the tables of the money chang: 
13 ers, and the seats of them that sold [of sellers of ] doves,’ And [he]? said unto them, It 
is written, My house shall be called the [a] house of prayer (Is. lvi. 7); but ve have 
14 mace [make] * it a den of thieves [robbers, Anorav, Jer. vil. 11].6. And the blind and 
the lame * came to him in the temple; and he healed them, 


1 Ver. 12.—[Tov xwadao UyTWY TAS TE plaTeEp a s, Lange and other German Versions: Taubenhdindler¢ 
Luther: Juubenkrdmer; sellers of doves, Doves were offered to the Lord by the pvor as a substitute fur a lamb, Lev, 


v. 7; xii S; Luke ii. 24.—P. 8.) 


2 Ver. 13.—[A new sentence ought to commence with ver. 18, and hence the //e inserted. So also Lange.—P. 8. 
3 Ver. 13 —Lachmann, Tischendort, (Tregelles, Alford), read: toce ct e€, ye make, with Codd. B., L, (Cod. Sinait}, 
and other ancient authorities, instead of €moryoate of the Recepta (from Luke). 


4 Ver. 13.—(Comp. the Autborized Version in Jer. vil. 11, from which this passage is quoted. 


Anarns, robber, 


plunderer Ag stronger than KA éx7ns, thief The Autborized Version, however, generally renders it thief (in 11 pase 


pases of the N. T.), except in John x. 1,53 xvili. 40; 2 Cor. xi. 26. 


The difference appears plainly in Jotin x. 8: 


KAemrTat eraiv Kal Anotal, thieres and robbers, But Luther's Iordergrube, which Lange retains, is too strong: ale 
though the verse quoted from Jeremiah stands in connection with the charge of murder and the shecdi:g of innucent 


bluud. Better: Aduberhihle, apelunca latronum.—P. 38.) 


® Ver. 14.—Cod. C. reverses the order; xwaAol nai TupAdi. 


or else the additivao of the word persons.—P. 5S.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 12. And He went into the temple of 
God, and cast out.—Mark’s account is here the 
more exact. On the evening of Palm Sunday Jesus 
went into the tenaple, and looked round,—without, 
however, doing anything then. He thereupon re- 
turned with the disciples to Bethany, which may be 
regarded as the Lord’s resting-place during the festi- 
val. Keturning next day to the temple, the fig-tree 
was cursed, Then followed the cleansing of the 
temple. 

The temple.—nins 52°4, wisp ds, 
ETN m3. Here comes into view the history of 
the temple—its construction, and form, and mean- 
Ing. The Jewish temple was the mysterious centre 
of Igrael: hence its history is the history of the peo- 
ple down to the destruction of Jerusalem. We may 
distinguish, 1. The period of the patriarchal altar ; 
2. that of the tabernacle (travelling, moveable, and 
at last resting on Zion); 3. the temple of Solomon ; 
4 thetemple of Zerubbabel; 5. the temple of Herod, 
At the destruction of Jerusalem the temple disap- 
peared, its meaning being absorbed in the Chureh of 
Christ; that is the type gave place, or was lost in 


[In the English Version the definite article is required, 


the antitype. The temple-vision of Ezekiel has only 
an ideal, syinbolical meaning. The attempt of Julian 
to rebuild the temple only served to demonstrate the 
continuance of its doom; and the temple of the 
Egyptian Jews at Leontopolis was only a transitory 
imitation, As the temple, in the narrower sense, 
had three historical periods, so the sanctuary of the 
temple had three divisions—the Forecourt, the Sane 
tuary, and the Holiest or Holy of Holies, See Wi- 
ner, art. Zempel [also the valuable article 7emple, 
illustrated with plates, in W. Switu’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, vol. iti., pp. 1450-1464]. As to the signiti- 
cation of the temple, compare the various treatises 
of Baur, KURTZ, Sartorius, HENGSTENBERG, and 
others, upon the Jfosaie Cultus, but especially Fris- 
DERICH: Swnbolik der Mosaischen Stistshiitte, Leipz., 
1841, and Bur: Der Salomonische Tempel, Karls- 
ruhe, 1848. The following are some of the views 
taken; 1. The temple was a figure of the universe 
(Philo, Josephus) ; 2. a symbol of the dwelling-place 
of God after the analogy of human dwellings (Hotf- 
mann); 3. a figure of the human form and nature 
(intimated by Philo, Luther, Friederich); 4. a syme- 
bol of heaven (Bahr); 5. the symbol of the kingdotu 
of God under the Old Covenant (Hengstenberg, Tha 


luck, Lisco, etc.).—So far as the temple of God waa>. 


a symbol, it was a figu-~e of the theocracy—el tue 
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Singdom of heaven which comes down to earth ; but 
bo tar ag it Was a type-—that is, a hgure of some 
thing to come *—it was a figure of the body of Christ 
(according to John ii.), and of His Church as the 
real house of God. And thus, as the Holiest of all 
was the most essential thing in the type, it will find 
ite tinal and consummate realization in the kingdom 
of glory (comp. Heb. ix. 24; Rev. xxi, 22). 

And cast out.—The locality of this scene was 
the Court of the Gentiles, The history of this court 
is obscure, but it is a very important element in the 
histury of the temple; it is connected with the devel- 
opment o° the hierarchy on the one hand, and with 
the advancement of prosclytism on the other. 
The changes which this court underwent, reflected 
precisely the course of these relations. The taber- 
nacle had only one forecourt, the court of the altar 
of burnt-offering (Exod. xxvii. 1-8). The only hint 
of a distinction between the place of the peuple and 
the place of the priests, is the circumstance that the 
laver of brass for the priests’ washing (Iexod. xaxviil. 
8) stood nearer the sanctuary than the altar of burnt- 
ottering. In the temple of Sulomon the court of the 
priests (the inner court) was distinguished from the 
great court (2 Chron. iv. 9). Probably, also, it was 
@ tuw steps highgr; and the altar of burnt-offering 
belonged to the court of the priests. In the temple 
of Zerubbabel, Alexander Jannwus (B. Cc. 106) sep- 
arated the court of the priests by a wooden trellis 
from the external court of the temple (Joseph. An- 
tig. xiii. 3,5). This wooden trellis gave way in the 
temple of Herod to one of stone, of the height of an 
ell (Joseph. Bedl. Jud. vi. 6, 5); and in this temple 
also the court of the Gentiles assumed a definite 
character. The temple itself was surrounded by ter- 
races, Which formed the several courts in gradation. 
“The outermost space (in the Talmud : mountudn of 
the house ; 1 Mae. xiii. 63: mountain of the sanctu- 
ary) went round the whole temple, and had several 
gates. It was laid with colored stones, and begirt 
with beautiful halls, A few steps higher a stone lat- 
tice, three ells high, ran all the way round, with here 
and there Greek and Latin inscriptions, that forbade 
all who were not Jews to proceed any farther toward 
the sanctuary (on pain of death, Bell. Jud. vi. 2, 4). 
Hence the space of the temple mountain as far as 
this limit has been called by Christian archaologists 
the Court of the Gentiles.” (See Winer, sub Zenpel, 
ii. p. 581.) Through this court was reached the court 
proper, which in its breadth was divided into the 
courts of the men and the women (the former lower 
than the latter), but in its depth was divided into the 
court of the people and that of the priests. The 
“ Court of the Gentiles” grew in importance in pro- 
portion as the distinction between proselytes of the 
gate and of righteousness came to prevail,t and it 
became eustomary for even devout Gentiles to bring 
gitts to the temple. 


*(A circumlocution of the German: Werdebild, for 
which [ know of no precise equivalent in English.—P. 8.) 

t [Tbe Edinb. transi. bere, #8 often, reverses the sense 
of the erizinal, and reads: as the distinction... . wae 
dor. away (in German: hervortat), The rabbinical dis- . 
tinctin between “SUM WA and PTUarT 7S or M5 
PMSNM far trom being dune away with, appeared just in the 
ae 
later history of Judaism, and was in fall force at the time of | 
the aposties. In the N. T. the proselytes of the gate are 
called vi TeBopevoc (or PoBoupevor THY Devry), Acts | 
x. 2; xiii. 505 xvi. 14, xvii. 4, 17; xviii, T (comp. Joseph, | 
Antiz. xiv. 7,2); they were more susceptible for the guspel 
than the Jews and Gentiles, and penerally formed the Due 
eleus of the Gentile-Christian congregations —P, 3.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


Those that sold and bought—“ In the court 
of the Gentiles was the so-called templemarket. 
taberna, where sacrificial animals, incense, oil, wine, 
and other things necessary for the service und sacri 
tice, were to be obtained.” Lightfvot.—The tables 
of the money-changers.—Thev changed, at a cer 
tain premium, the common money, which was ac 
counted profane, for the double drachmas whick 
served for the temple-tribute. Thus the agents whe 
had to collect the temple-tribute from the various 
districts resorted generally to these money-charyvers, 
According to Lundius, these collectors themselves 
took charge of the exchange in the temple. It ta 
highly probable that many of those who came up 
from the country paid at this time the tibute which 
fell due in the month of Adar. ** And‘possibly other 
business connected with money-ecbanging by degrees 
had crept in.” Meyer. | 

The Cleansing of the Temple—According to 
Pearce, Wetstein, Licke, and others, this act was 
identical with the cleansing mentioned in John ii. 18, 
which belonged to the first visit of Jesus to the Pass- 
over after His entrance on His ministry ; according 
to Chrysostom and most modern commentators, the 
account of the Synopusts is a repetition of that ear- 
lier one. It is obvious that they omitted the earlier 
action of the same kind, because they record, gen- 
erally, only the last of Christ's visits to the feast* 
But for John’s point of view, the former cleansing 
was a decisive crisis, and was recorded by him as 
such. There is no difficulty in assuming, as the dis 
tinct narratives require, that the act was performed 
twice. And although it might be possible that the 
two records mutuaily influenced each other (as Nean- 
der, Leben Jesu, 388, assumes), it is plain that the 
later has its own advance in meaning. According to 
Mark, Jesus did not suffer that any man should carry 
vessels through the temple (ch. xi. 16); and, while 
in John we read, * Make not My Father’s bouse a 
house of merchandize,” in the last accounta we read 
of the house of prayer for all nations being tumed 
into a den of robbers, As to the Lord’s warrant for 
attacking the existing irregularitics, which had be- 
come regular by practice, various explanations have 
been given. Selden (de Jure nat. a gent. iv. 6) and 
others found upon the act of Phinehas (Num, xxv, 
11) the supposition of an Israelite zealot-rizht; that 
is, the right of at once and violently assauliing and 
abolishing any crying offence in the theocracy. 
Luacke (Com. on John, ii. 15, 16) thinks that zealut- 
ism as a right can not be proven, yet he gathers trom 
the history of the people and the writunges of the 
Rabbins that the reforming vocation in the Jewish 
church, if it really existed, stood higher than the 
external right. Of course, it is not necessary to 
assume that this right was invested with legal 
sanctions, The real question is, whether there 
ever was an acknowledgment of a myht to inter 
fere, under divine impulse or as a prophet, with 
existing abuses. And of that there can be no 
doubt; indeed, the sad prelude ot this zealutism 
was the violence of the brothers Suneon and 
Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 25), and the lust perversion of 
it was the conduct of the Zealots during the siege 


(So also Alford. The omission of the first cleansing in 
the Synoptists is in remarkable cousistenvy with the face 
that their narrative is exclusively Gadibesa until this Insg 
journey to Jerusalem. Lt is imypossibie Chat eituer the by- 
hoptists or Joun should bauve made such a gress erpor .3 
chronvlogy, as the ly pethesis of the identity of Lhe two Rap 
rutuves assumes.- -P, Af 
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of the city. Between these extremes, however, 
there are many illustrious instarices of zealotism ; 
and, in its pure fundamental idea, it continues per- 
mancntly in the discipline of the Christian church.* 
Tliat, at His first cleansing of the temple, Jesus 
acted from the impulse of prophetic zeal, and ac- 
cording to zealot-right, is plain from the considera- 
tion that He had not yet publicly announced Him- 
sclf under the name of the Messiah ; and the Evan- 
golist significantly refers to the saying, “The zeal 
of Thine house hath caten me up” (John ii, 17). 
We may, therefore, thus distinguish: On the first 
Occasion Christ attacked the abuses of the temple 
in the authority of prophetic zealotism; on the 
second occasion, in the authority of the Messiah. 
But we must not overlook the fact, that the 
former authority forms the true Old Testament 
basis for the latter; and that the Messiah, as a 
reformer, was the consummation and_ glorification 
of the prophetic zealotism. Much has been said 
about the assent of the people. Origen and Jerome 
resarded this as a specific miracle. Doubtless, the 
fact is explained by the miraculous influence of 
the prophetic majesty of Christ on the one hand, 
and of the evil conscience of the Jews on the 
other. 

[The silent submission of these buyers and vend- 
ers, who by their physical force might easily have 
overpowered Jesus, conclusively proves the sublime 
Tavral majesty and power with which our Saviour 
pectormed this act, and silences the objection of 
suine modern skeptics, who see in it an outbreak of 
violent passion, which is always a sign of weakness. 
It was a judicial act of a religious reformer, vindi- 
cating in just and holy zeal the honor of the Lord 
of the temple, and revealed the presence of a super- 
human authority and dignity, which filled even these 
profane trattickers with awe, and made them yield 
without a murmur. Jerome regards this expulsion 
of a multitude by one humble individual as the most 
wonderful of the miracles, and supposes that a flame 
and starry ray darted from the eyes of the Saviour, 
and that the majesty of the Godhead was radiant in 
His countenance.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 13. And He said unto them.—Isa. lvi. 7: 
“For My house shall be called the house of prayer 
for all nations.” Jer. vii. 11: “Is then this house, 
which is called by My name, become a den of rob- 
bers in your eyes ?”? The two passages are quoted 
freely, and joined together according to their Old 
Testament meaning.—In what sense a den of rob- 
bers? 1. Theophylact: 1d yap @tAoKepdés Anarpi- 
xov wa90s éoriv. 2. Fritzsche: Ye gather together 
here money and animals, as robbers collect their 
booty in their den. 3. Rausehenbusch (Leben Jesu, 
$00): By these abomiuations the Gentiles, for whose 
praver this house was designed, are kept back from 
God’s service. Assuredly, the fact that the piace of 
prayer for the Gentiles was made a market for 
beasts, Was a robbery inflicted on the rights of 
the Gentiles. Humanity was outraved by the false 
churchliness or bigotry of the Jewish odium generis 
kusnani. 

Ver. 14. And blind and lame persons came 
to Him.—aAnil then He turned the desecrated tem- 
ple azguin from a den of robbers into a house of 
mercy. 


*(I took the liberty of substituting this {dea for the 
@ Polizei dea chriatlichen” Staates” in the orizinal, which 
tmplies the union of churek and etate, and is bardly applica- 
ple te vus country —P. 5.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, The prophet Malachi predicted the coming 
of the Messiah with these words: “The Lord, 
whom ye seek, will suddenly come to His temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant whom ye desire, 
saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. iii, 1). These words 
had their manifold fulfilment in the whole course 
of Christ’s first advent 5; and will again be fulfilled 
at His second glorious coming. Once, however, 
they were fulfilled in their most literal sense: then, 
namely, when Jesus, amidst the greetings of Lis 
people, made His festal entry into the tempic. But 
in the cleansing of the temple Christ exhibited Him. 
self as the eternal Purifier and Reformer of the 
theocracy, of the human heart, and of the who.e 
Church. 

2. Only one full day did Jesus dwell and rula 
personally in the temple—the Monday of the Pas- 
sion-weck, This theocratical residence of one day. 
had, however, an eternal significance.’ It re-estabe 
lished tor ever the spiritual destination of the tem- 
ple, and spiritually confounded and silenced in the 
temple itsclf all the false ministers and watchmen 
of the temple. Thus was the word of Hagyai ful- 
filled, not only in its spirit, but also in its letter: 
“ The last glory of this house shall be greater than 
the first” (ch. 11.9). But, if we include the entrance 
on the Sunday evening (the looking round, the vis 
itation), and the solemn departure from the temple 
on Tuesday (its abandonment to judgment), then the 
one day must be extended to three. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Jesus and the temple in Jerusalem. 1. How re 
lated in the Spirit of God: The temple the type of 
His body and of His Church; Chirist the realization 
and the glory of the temple. 2. Separated through 
the guilt of the world: Christ crucified through false 
temple-service ; the temple desolated through the 
death of Christ, and abandoned to the fire. 3. Stull 
inseparable in the spiritual sense: all pious worship 
is in a Zion which the Lord will glority. Clirist 
visits His temple in all the world.—The predictions 
of the prophets have all been fullilled on the temple 
(Haggai, Malachi).—The sanctification of the temple 
perfected by Christ: 1. Its purifying (negative sane- 
tification) ; 2. its consecration (positive—by the heal- 
ing of the blind and lame).—The Lord cleanses His 
temple: 1. the Church; 2. the bearts of His peo- 
ple.—The twofold change passed upon the temple : 
Its change from a house of prayer for all nations 
into a den of robbers—under the semblance of 
hizher holiness; the change of the desecrated den 
of robbers into a house of prayer and of merey.— 
That kind of worship which outrages charity to man, 
may transform the house of prayer into a den of 
robbers.—Christian consecration of the church: 
1. It separates the church from the market-place: 
9. it unites prayer and mercy (the hospital and the 
prayer-hall, Ad¢e(-diew).—The great day of Christ's 
abode in the temple: 1. Its being a strane occur 
rence was a sign how soon the temple micht be a 

oe 6 ; ae fea) 
spiritual desert ; 2. but it was also a proof that the 
Lord will manifest Himself to His people in His tem 
ple-—The three temples on Mount Zion, and the 
three consecrations (1 Kings Wii, ; Ezra vic: ant 
this seetion).—The zeal of the holy Son for the 
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nestle there again, if there be no contin ial care and 
oversight, and if the blow be not often repeatsd.— 

Starke :-—Hedinger: Foul blasphemers require ; That which is lawful and laudable (as buy‘ng and 
severe dealing: the fear of man, flattery, and gentle- i selling and changing money) in another plece and 


aonor of His Father’s house.—The temple ms | 
ness, will not drive them out.—Cramer: As a on another day, defiles the sanctuary and protanes 


became at last the witness of the miracles of Jesus. 


thing has ita time, so everything has also its place. | the sabbath.—This cleansing of the temple was ‘the 
—All reform must proceed according to the rules | only act of regal authority and coercive power of 
of Holy Writ: thus Christ is the Founder of all | Christ in the days of His humiliation; He began 
scriptural reformation.—Canstern: Churches are | with it (John ii), and He ended with it.—In_ the 
exclusively for divine worship.—He who would spic- | reformation of the Church we must go back to the 
ftually walk and see, must come to Christ in the / authority of the Scripture as the supreme mile eud 
temple. pattern, and not go further than we can justify by a 

Lisco :-—The cleansing of the temple had a svm-; final: J¢ ts written (ver, 13).—The bliel aid the 
bolical reference to the cleansing of the Church of | dame were debarred from David's palace (2 Sam. v. 
God. 8), but were admitted into God's house, from which 

Heubner :—The Lord's sacred anger at the dese- | only the wicked and profane are excluded.—The 
cration of God’s house.—This cleansing reminds us, | temple was profaned and abused when it was turned 
1. of the holiness which the temple had in Christ’s | into a market-place, but it was graced and honored 
eves; 2. of the guilt of all who desecrate God’s | when it was made a hospital.—Christ’3 healing was 
house and day; and 3. of our duty to do all we can | the real answer to the question: Who is this ? and 
to maintain their sanctity.—Lavater says, that His | Ilis healing in the temple was the fulfilling of the 
being ad/e to do this was the proof that Lle ought to | promise, that the glory of the latter house should be 
do it. greater than the glory of the former.— W. Naat :-—By 

[ Matthew Henry :—Abuses must first be purged | cleansing the temple Jesus svinbolically sets forth 
out and plucked up before that which is right can | the purity of heart which He requires of His chureh 
be established.—Buyers and sellers driven out be- | in general and of each individual believer. 1 Cor. 
fore (John ii, 14, 15), will return to the temple and | iii, 16, 17; 2 Cor. vi. 16.—P. 8.] 


————— ee 


B. The Children in the Temple: the High Priests and Scribes. Cn. XXI. 15-17. 


15 And [But, 5€] when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things! that he 
did, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son of David; 

16 they were sore displeased, And said unto him, Hearest thou what these say? And 
Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 

17 lings thou hast perfected [prepared, xarnprivw|* praise (Ps. vil, 2)? Aud he left 
them, and went out of the city into Bethany; and he lodged there. 


1 Ver. 15.—[ Wonderful things is better for 7a Oavudaia, mirudilia (Vulg.), than wondera, which Conant substitutes 
here for the Authorized Version. See the Aveg. Notes on ver. 15.—P. 38.) ‘ 
2 Ver. 16—[Katapticew is variously translated in the English Version: fo mend (Matt. iv, 21), fo restore (Gal. vi. 1), 


to Pore (1 Cor, i. 10; 2 Cor, xiii, 11, Heb, sfii, 21), to fit (Rom, ix. 22), fo frame (Heb. xi 3). fo prepare (Met. x. 5) 
In Ps, vili 2, whence the above passage is quoted, the English Version reads; “Out of the mouth of babes and suckiugs 


hast thou orduined (or founded, established, Sept : KaTnpticw for the Hebrew “IO*) strength (tS) becuuse of thiue cnee 
mies.” The proper translation here is: hast prepared, as in Heb. x. 5: vapa Be kaTnpticw voi, a hody hast thou pres 
pared for me, asa sacrifice to thee. The translation: perfected, is from the Latin Vulgate: portent. Hut Tyndale aad 
Cranmer bave: ordained (as in Ps, viii. 2); Fritzsehe: pauraaté tibi laudem: Luther: fu hast aegerichtet: Ag Werte, 
van Ess, Lange: du hust Lob bereitet; Ewald: itch will Preis aufrichten, As to the difference between sfreng hin the 
Hebrew (tS) and praise in the Sept. and here (aivus), the latter is to be regarded as an explanation of the former, 


means both (Ex. xv. 2; Ps. xxix. 1; Is. xii. 2 ete.), and as it is here ordained out of the mouth, itimust mean strength of 
ate or praise, The strength of the weak is praise, and the praise of God aud Christ gives strength and puwer.— 


such youths dedicated to the temple; but, as they 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL were under the immediate authority of the priests, 
their jubilant cries would at onee have been sup- 

Ver. 15. The wonderful things, 7a @auud-| pressed by these priests themselves. 
e@:a—More comprehensive than wonders or miracles, Ver. 16. Hearest thou what these say ?—Ry 
The expression occurs in the New Testament only | this question they indirectly dechired that they did 
here, but in the Sept. and the Classies it is common, | not attribute to Him the Messianic dignity which 
The moral miracle, in a wider sense, which exhibited | this Messianic Hosanna involved. At the same time, 
the Lord as King in His temple, is combined with they pronounced their judgment that children were 
the miracles proper. | not authorized to express any religious seutiment or 
And the children.—According to Sepp (Leben | opinion, It was contempt of the Little ones. They 
Jesu, iii, 192), by these children we must understand | laid the stress on the doctrinat ullerance ot the lie 
the virgins and youths consecrated to the temple- | ones; Christ, on the other band, on -heir teligic us 

aervice. There can be no doubt that there were | singing. 


CHAP. XXI. 15-17. 379 


Have ye never read ?—Ps. viii. 2 [ver. 3 in 
the Hebrew and German text]. The passage of the 
. Psalm finds the praise of God (in the original: ¢ 
might ; Sept.: praise) in the mouth of theocratical 
children, and even in the lispings of sucklings. Not 
that the Israelite sucklings might be three or four 
years old, and certainly not because of “the tendér 
sounds of lisping sucklings.” The thought is, that 
the Great God of heaven is glorified by the seeming- 
ly insignificant men of this lower earth, including 
the very lowest of them, down to the very root of 
life. In the children and sucklings of the theocratic 
Church His praise begins to grow: it begins with 
the very life uf human nature accepted by grace. 
The antitheses to be noted here, are the mouth of 
the infandés, as also the sucklings and praising, But 
Christ gives this passage prominence, because in it 
the Old Testament expressly approved and praised 
just that which here took place. In the application 
of this Scripture, we find without doubt the follow- 
ing points:—l. The praise of the Messiah is the 
praise of God. 2. The praise of children is a praise 
which God Himself has prepared for Ilimself, the 
miraculous energy of His Spirit. 3. The scribes 
might fill up the rest: Thou hast prepared praise— 
“on account of Thine adversaries, to bring to silence 
the enemy and the accuser.” Not only are the pas- 
gages themselves, which Christ quotes from the Old 
Testament, of the highest importance, but also the 
connection of those passages. The eighth Psalm is 
to be reckoned among the typical Messianic Psalms ; 
it describes man in his higher Christological rela- 
tions. 

Ver. 17. And He left them.—How often does 
this indicate the moment of His moral discomfiture 
of His enemies, and of His free withdrawal from the 
contest! He passed the night in Bethany, which 
was His stronghold. On Bethany, see above, ch. 
xxi. 1. 

» 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 
1. Christ rules in the midst of His enemies, Ps. 


2. God oft prepares for Himself a praise from the 
lips of infants and new-born babes, in opposition to 
the adult and aged who dishonor His name; and 
frows the lips of a younger generation, who have not 
yet 1zached office and dignity, in opposition to a de- 
cayiig generation of fathers who deny their official 
calling to give the Lord His praise, 

& The same children, whom they would de- 
nounse as wicked disturbers, Christ regards as a 
chorus of unconscious prophets of His own advent. 

4. Not only the blind and the lame, the aftlicted 
and the children, but the Grecks also who desired to 
vee Jesus, illustrated this great day. Jolin xii, 20-36 
belong: to the same history, but probably to the day 
following. 

[5. Uxonver: May God in mercy protect us 
from such theologians and priests as are offended by 

hilcaes, and their harmless songs! Children, too, 


are to sing the praises of God and of Christ. Would 
that our children were trained from early infancy for 
such praise.—P, 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The obduracy of the priests and scribes in the 
presence of the Lord’s miracles in the temple.—The 
question of the Pharisees; or, the evening clouds.— 
Not for one day did the hypocrites permit the Lord 
to rule undisturbed in His temple.—The jubilant 
children and the murmuring scribes: Earnest pastime 
and trifling earnestness in the temple; the free play 
of children a divine prophecy, and the constrained 
temple-service a godless play.*—The echo of the 
palm-entry in the hearts and lips of the children.— 
The Son of David, the beautiful dream of the youth 
in Israel.—The children’s Hosanna; 1. A significant 
act of childlike piety; 2. a noble blossom of the hope 
of Israel; 3. a divine testimony to the glory of 
Christ; 4. a sad echo of the elders’ dying Hosanna, 
—The mouth of babes and sucklings, in its vocation 
to condemn presuinptuous tutorship in the Church, 
—Hearest Thou whut these say? To unbelief, in the 
garb of bigotry, the most touching testimonies of 
faith are but blasphemies.—Those who are always 
reading, but do no more than read, must always 
hear the Lord’s question: Have ye never read /— 
They who read wrongly, objected to the Lord that 
He heard wrongly.—Christ and the Scriptures for 
ever bear witness to each other, avainst false scribes 
and false Christians.—Jesus leaves the contemners 
of His name to themselves, and goes His way. 1, 
He leaves them refutéd and confounded; 2. He goes 
to His friends, to His rest and His work, with His 
own.—One day of the Lord is ag a thousand years 
(Ps. xc. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 8).—Christ in the temple the 
Restorer of all original rights in one right: 1. Of all 
rights (those of the Gentiles, of the poor, of the chil- 
dren); 2. in one right (that of God and His Anoint- 
ed). 

» svarke :—Quesnel: The envy, covetousness, and 
ambition of corrupt clergy do more harin in the 
Church than its open enemies can do.—The world 
cannot bear that God and Christ should be honored, 
—Zeisius: The world mocks all pious simplicity.— 
Hardened and envious persecutors we must leave, 
and escape from danger. 

Heubner :—Quench not the Spirit, especially 
among children.—Only childlike hearts can praise 
Him aright.—Melanchthon (at the conference at 
Torgau): We need not be anxious; I have scen 
those who fight for us (praying mothers and chil- 
dren). : 

Nast :—The children in the temple, proclaiming 
the honors of Christ, as emblems of the apostles and 
disciples, whom Christ calls “babes” in contrast to 
the wise and prudent of the world. “I thank thee, 
Father,” etc., Matt. xi. 25.—P. 8. ] 

*(In German: Daa freie Kinderapiel eine gittiiche 
Prophetie, der unfreie Tempeldienst ein ungottliches 
Schuuspiel geworden.—P. 3.] 
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O. The Deceptive Fig-tree, rich in Leaves, but without Fruit on the Temple-mount. The Symbolical Cus 
ing. Cu. XX 18-22. 


(Mark xi. 12-14, 20-26.) 


18,19 Now in the morning, as he returned into the city, he hungered. And when 4e 
sow a fig tree in the way [secing one (solitary) fig tree by the road side],’ he came to 
it, and found nothing thereon, but leaves only, and [. And he] said unto it, Let no 


fruit? grow on thee henceforward for ever. 
And when the disciples saw zt, they marvelled, saying, How soon is 
Lee Jesus answered and said unto them, Verily I say 

oubt not [do not doubt], ye shall not only do this which 


20 
31 


withered away. 
the fig tree withered away {3 
unto you, If ye have faith, and 


And presently [forthwith] the fig tree 


ts done to the fig tree [not only shall ye do this with the fig tree], but also if ve shall 
say unto this mountain [of the temple], Be thou removed [taken up, "Ap@qre], and be thou 

22 cast [and cast, cat BAxAjre] into the sea; it shall be done. Aud all things, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 


Ver. 18—[T8ayv cuKiny wlav ew) rs 6500, Lange, emphasizing ulay: Er sahe Bixen (eineelnen, sine 


gle) Feiyenbuum ther dem Wege, 
weit dustehender Feigenbaum). 


Bengel: One {n that place (nam illo loco), 
Possibly it may have a symbolical reference to the sinynlar positivn of the Jews as the 


So also Meyer and Winer (ein veéereine 


one tree of God's planting, standing conspicuous and alone both in favor and fn guilt. Others, however, explain the suas 
in this case from the later usage of the Hebrew TN and the Aram, 4M .—P. S.] 


2 Ver, 19.—B., L read: ov mNKETE. 


The Recepta omits ov as superfluous, 


3 Ver. 20,—[Luanze 1] kewise takes the sentence as an éxclumution, Tas = quam. But the Lat. Vulgate (Quomodo 
continuo aruit?), Luther, van Ess, Meyer, Ewald, Winer, Conant take it as a question, and render rws rapayp tua 
éinpavdn n aunn: Hor aid the fig-tree forthwith wither away? Bo a'so the editions of Stier and Thei'e, Lachmann, 


Tischendorf, and Alford in their punctuation. 


The former view agrees better with the parallel passage in Mark xi. 21, and 


fs not inconsistent with the use of amoxs Bers wifich follows fn both accounts. But we may regard it perhaps best as an ine 


terrogative erclamation, 


In any case the ia of the E. V. ought to be stricken out and withered away substituted for ta 


withered away; for €&qpavén, as here used, expresses the act past and gone, while éé7jpaytat in Mark xi. 21 signities the 


result.—P. 8.) 


‘Ver. 21—(O0 pavoy 7d THs TUKHS Woithoere, lit.: this of the fig-tree, or: this with the fig-tree, as Lu- 
ther, Ewald, and Lange bave it (due mit dem Feigenbuum thun).—P. 8.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. He hungered.—Mark gives us here ' 
the stricter note of time. On the day of the proces- 
gion Jesus only looked round the temple observing- 
ly; He then went out to Bethany, for it was evening. 
Ou Monday morning, as He went back to the temple, 
He was hungry; and this gave occasion for the curs- 
ing of the tiy-tree. A day later, on Tuesday morn- 
ing (not the evening before), the disciples, again ac- 
companying the Lord to the city, found the fig-tree 
dried up from the roots. Matthew combines the two 
separate points of this transaction in one, in order to 
make more prominent the meaning of the whole. 
He would bring before the reader’s mind the antitype 
of the barren fig-tree, the high priests and scribes in 
their unbelieving conduct.* The Lord’s hunger on 
this morning shows us with what ardor He went to 
take up His abode in the temple: He had not taken 
time to cat His breakfast at Bethany. 

Ver. 19. One fig-tree (uiav).—Bengel: Unam 
illo loco, The fig-tree, M3RF , ficus carica, was, like 
the vine, one of the most extensive and best cared- 
for productions of Palestine: this appcars in the 
saving, “ Under his own vine and fig-tree,’—a figure 
of peace (1 Kings iv. 25). Compare on it the vd, 
Encyclops., especially Winer’s, and also Robinson and 


* (Similarly Trencu, On the Miracles, p. 435, who culls 
those who exaggerate arch small chronological differences, 
®*the true Pharisees of history, straining at [vutj guats and 
swallowing camels.”—DP. 8. 

t [Bengel observes on éweivace, esurivit: “ ree ille 
gloria, 0. 5. Mirunda evinanitio.”"—P. 8.] 


—— rr OC ---_ —-——_- rrr 


von Schubert on the Holy Land. The Rabbins stud- 
ied under the shadow of the fig-tree, us in an arbor, 
It was often planted by the waysides, because the 
dust of the road was an absorbing counter€ction tc 
the strong flow of the sap,—so hindering a too creat 
development of leaves, and promoting ite fruittulness. 
The fig itself was a common and much esteemed ar 
ticle of food. Three kinds were distinguished: 1. 
The early fig, Bieura, Boccore, which ripened after a 
mild winter at the end of June, and in Jerusalem 
still earlier, 2. The summer fig, Aermua, which 
ripencd in August. 8. The winter fig, or later Aer- 
mus, Which came to maturity only after the leaves 
were gone, and would hang through a mild winter 
into the spring: it was larger than the summer fig, 
and of a dark violet color. This last kind cannot 
here be meant, since a winter fig-tree might well 
have been long ago robbed of its fruit; and for the 
spring fig this might seem a too early period of the 
year. But its extraordinary show of leaves so early, 
gave a promise of early figs; since in the fic-tree 
the blossom and the fruit appear before the forma. 
tion of the leaves.* Thus it was this profusion of 
leaves which warranted the Lord in expecting to 
find figs on the tree. But the fruit was wanting. 
Mark explains: ov yap fy xaipds cuxwy.f This does 


 Neneaes Hist. Nat. xvi. 49° Ei demum eerius folium 
naacitur quam pene) 

t [Unthis passage of Mark there are different interpretas 
tons, See Com, in loc. and 8 long note in TRENcu (p. 441 
rq.). Trench considers it very doubtful whether ato that 
senson of the year, Mareh or April, either fruits or leaves 
ordinarily appear on the tig-tree; but this tree. by putting 
forth leaves, nade pretension to be somethiog more thar 
others, to have frult on it, which a the fiy-treo appears be 


CRAP. EXT. 18-22. 


38] 


hot mean, however, that at such a time of year figs of any instruction on this symbolical meaning of the 
were not to be expected; but that the tree had not | destruction of the fig-tree, is no valid objection 


yet been atripped, if it had ever borne fruit. The 
symbolical clement, however, is the main thing here. 


A fig-tree laden with leaves promised fruit: if all | 


fruit was waniing, it was a deceiver; and therefore 
an apt image of the hypocritical Jewish priesthood. 

By the road-side: ¢ri rns d500.—“*The 
tree stood over the way, either on an elevation in the 
way, or the way was a declining one.” Meyer. 
But a third supposition may be made, that the tree 
extended its branches over the level path, 

Let no fruit grow on thee henceforth for 
ever.—The same criticism which objected against 
the treatment of the Gergesenes, that it was an in- 
vasion of private property, objects against the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree, that it was an outrage upon the 
forest laws, But as the driving out of the demons 
was no wild hunt, so the word of cursing was no 
felling axe. It cannot be said that a miracle of pun- 
ishment was alien to Christ’s spirit. But this was 
not properly a miracle of punishment: it was a sym- 
bolical sign of the punishment which the people had 
to expect from God, but which our Lord exhibited 
as a eign of His own retribution, as being already 
the glorified King. And in this warning act— 
which was to seal to the disciples the subsequent 
judicial prophecies, and especially to release their 
hearts from all faith in the seeming sanctity of the 
temple-worship—lay the great design of the whole 
transaction. Jesus made a symbolical use of the 
attractive appearance of the leaves, and executed a 
symbolical judyment of the deceptive tree, which 
deluded and moeked the hungry traveller, in order 
to teach His disciples that they also must at last 
cease to seek spiritual nourishment from the leaf- 
covered, but fruitless priesthoo:!, and look forward 
to the Divine judgments which would cause the with- 
ering away of the theocratic people.* 

And forthwith (rapa ypiua) the fig-tree 
withered away.—The tree was diseased through 
the overflow of its false life, which exhausted itself 
in luxuriant foliage. But the word of curse was 
miraculous, and the first prelude of that great 
miraculous work of Christ which at IYis advent will 
blast all the evil of this present world. But. pri- 
marily it was an earnest of the speedy withering of 
the land, when the palms should vanish, the fig- 
trees wither, the fountains be sealed up, and Canaan 
become a waste. Paulus explained it as an an- 
nouncement of the speedy natural death of the tree 
in popular language; Strauss, as a mythical con- 
struction of the parable in Luke xiii. 6; Origen, 
Chrysostom, ard the moderns generally, as a pro- 
phetic symbolical representation of the doom upon 
the spiritual untruitfuluess of Israel. [The absence 


fore the leaves. This tree vannted itself to be in advance 
of all the other trees, and ehallenced the passer-by that he 
ehonld come and refresh himself with its fruit. Yet when 
the Lord drew near, He found ft like others without fruit. 
for. as Mark savs, the time of Aes had not yet arrived. The 
fault lay in the hypoeritical pretension, the chief sin. of 
Israe].—P. S } 

* (Trench calls attention to the fact that the only times 
that the flg-tree appears promtoently in the New Testament 
It appears as asymbol of evil; here and at Luke xiii. 6. Ac- 
eording to an old tradition, it was the tree of temptation in 
Paradise, It is noticeable, also, that Adam) attempted to 
eover hia nakedness and shame with fig-leaves and to as- 
game a false appearance before the Lord. But the Saviour, 
of course, in destroving the fig-tree becanse of its anfrnittul- 
ness, did not attribute to it any moral respousibility and 
guilt. but simply a fitness ns 8 symbol of moral unfruitful- 
eas wo thy of purishment.—P. 3.] 


_ayvainst it; for this meaning readily sugeested itself 


in view of the time and place of the act, and the 
whole series of denunciatory discourses which follow 
are an eloquent commentary, as Meyer correctly re 
marks, on the silent symbolical cloquence of the 
withered fig-tree.—P. S.] 

Ver. 21. If ye say to this mountain.—The 
mountain to which the Lord pointed, was doubtless 
the hill of the temple itself. It was, like the fig 
tree, a figure of the hypocritical character of the 
Jewish worship, as it lay in the way of the spread 
of the gospel, a future hindrance to Ifis disciples in 
their work. This mountain, the theocratic Juda 
ism, Must be cast into the sea of the nations (de 
struction of Jerusalem), before the Church of Chriat 
could reach its consummation and free development. 
Certainly this was not to be effected by judicial pun. 
ishmenta on the part of the disciples themselves 3 
but it wag for them to exhibit svmbolically the judg: 
ment of God, which would issue in such a transla. 
tion of the temple mountain, by turning away from 
the Jews, and carrying the gospel, the true Zion, to 
the sea of the Gentile world. The displacement of 
the temple mountain had therefore two points, which, 
however, here coalesce. 

Ver. 22. [And all things, whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, ete.—This promise is con- 
fined, of course, to prayers of faith (vers. 21 and 22), 
which implies agreement with the will of God, and 
excludes the abuse of this promise.—In John, Christ 
defines believing and effective prayer to be prayer in 
His name, John xiv. 13; xv. 16; xvi. 24.—P.5.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


[1. The cursing of the fig-tree is both a Parable 
and a Prophecy in action, performed on the public 
road near the city and the temple, on Monday of the 
Passion-weck, exhibiting Christ as the final Judge 
of that people which soon afterward crucified Him, 

2. Jesus did not so much curse the fiz-tree, as 
make manifest the curse of its internal blight. It 
Was, as it respects a fig-tree, only dead wood, fit 
only for the fire. To this destination He now gave 
it up. That Jesus had in view the spiritual condi- 
tion of His people as figured by this tree, is plain 
from the parable, Luke xiii. 6. Yet Jsrael was, in 
God's purpose, the early fig-tree among the nations, 
Hos. ix. 10. 

3. The withered fiz-tree was a sign of many 
judgments: (1) A sign of the withering copgrezation 
of the temple or the expiring of the theocracy ; (2) 
of withering Canaan ; (3) of withering external church 
orzanizations and sects; (4) of the withering old 
earth, The sudden blicht was a token of the instan- 
tancousness of the judement—of the catastrophes 
which had been in secret long prepared for. 

[4. The Saviour performed innumerable miracles 
of merey on living and feeling men, but only one 
miracle of judgment, and that not on a human being, 
which Ie came to save, but on an unfruitful, unfecl- 
ing tree, and with a view to bencfit all impenitent 
sinners by timely warning them of their danger. 
Thus we have even here a proof of Christ’s goode 
ness in His severity, Thus even the barren fiz-tree 
bears constant fruit in the garden of Holy Scripture 
as a symbol of the fearful doom of hj pucritival 
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Sstentation and unfruitfulness. (Comp. similar 
remarks of Hilary, Grotius, Heubner, Trench, and 
Wordsworth.)—P. §.] 

[5. The tree was not cursed so much for being 
barren, as for being false. No fruit could be ex- 
pected of any nation before Christ ; for the time of 
Jigs was not yet. The true fruit of uny people before 
the Incarnation would have been to own that they 
had no fruit, that without Christ they could do 
nothing. The Gentiles owned this; but the Jews 
boasted of their law, temple, worship, ceremonies, 
prerogatives, and good works, thus resembling the 
fig-tree with pretentious, deceitful leaves without 
fruit. Their condemnation was, not that they were 
sick, but that, being sick, they counted themselves 
Psy (Condensed from Trench and Witsius.}— 

e 

[6. Striking simultaneous exhibition of Christ’s 
humanity in hungering, and of His divinity in the 
destruction of the fig-tree by a word of Almighty 
power which can create and can destroy. BENGEL: 
Maxima humanitatis e deitatis indicia uno tempore 
edere solitus est. John xi. 35,40. Worpsworti: 
“He hungers as a Man, and withers the tree as God. 
Whenever He gives siens of human infirmity, some 
proot of His divine power is always near.” Comp. 
the poverty of His birth, and the song of angels and 
the adoration of the shepherds and magi; the cir- 
cumcision, and the name of Christ; the purification 
in the temple, and the hymn of Simeon and Hanna; 
His obedience to His parents, and astonishing wis- 
dom in the temple; the baptism on Jordan, and the 


voice from heaven and the Holy Spirit descending on | 


Hin; the announcement of His passion, and the 
transficuration on the mount; the payment of tribute- 
money to the temple, and the miracle of the fish 
with the stater; the cross, and the royal inscrip- 
tion, etc.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


How Jesus, with holy self-forgetfulness, early 
hastened to the scene of His great day’s work.—He 
Bpiritualized everything natural: even His own hun- 
ger and thirst were made awakening sermons,— 
Christ everywhere, in the best sense of the phrase, 
made a virtue out of necessity.—The barren fig-tree 
on the mountain of the temple a perpetual exhor- 
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tation to the Church: 1. A faithful image of the 
priestly community in Israel as it then appeared 
(full of leaves, empty of fruit); 2. a warning exam- 
ple in its sudden blizht under the curse (revealed az 


/ a dead tree, and as such given up to the fire).—The 


Withering fig-tree as a warning to self-examinaticn 
also for individual believers.—A sound fig-tree must 
put forth blossom earlier than leaves.—The interpre 
tation of His act by His word: 1. The fig-tree haz a 
close reference to the temple mountain; 2. as the 
fig-tree stopped Jesus in His way, so the temple 
mInvuntain stopped the disciples; 3. as the Lord re 
moved the hindrance by His miraculous word, so the 
disciples must overcome it by a miraculous faith, 
which should remove the hill of Zion into the midst 
of the nations (although, in doing so, the Jews were 
dispersed among the peoples).—All that the Chris- 
tian asks in faith is given to him: 1. In faith it ig 
given to him what he should ask ; 2. in fuith he asks 
what shall be given to him. 

Starke :—The world often lets Christ’s servants 
suffer hunger and need.— When we are in want, we 
suffer what Jesus suffered.—Faith lays low all ima- 
ginations that exalt themselves against the knowl- 
edvze of God, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5.—Teachers remove 
mountains when they overcome in faith, and remove 
out of the way, the hindrances which are thrown 
in the way of their vocation.—Faith and prayer: 
Faith is the source of prayer; prayer the voice of 
faith. 

Lasco :—Jesus in His human necessity, ver. 18; 
and in His divine power and dignity, ver. 19. 

Heubner :-—Warnings in nature: Life killed by 
frost ; blossom cankecred by worms; fruit poisoned 
from within.—There was one even among the twelve 
disciples to whom this curse applied; and every one 
who is unfaithful to Christ has such a judgment of 
hardening, abandonment of God, to expect.—Jesus, 
after miracles of love, performs yet one miracle, 
which should demonstrate His power to punish and 
to ruin, as it belongs to the Judge of all flesh; He 
did not, however, perform this on man, whom He 
was not come to destroy, but on an inanimate object. 
—Faith is here, and everywhere, the firm assurance 
of the heart concerning that which God wills, 

Rieger :—We are reminded of the weeping over 
Jerusalem, Luke xix.; of the parable of the two 
sons, Matt. xxi 28-31; of Rom. xi 20: “Be not 
high-minded, but fear.” 


SIXTH SECTION. 


THE ASSAULTS OF THE EXTERNAL THEOCRACY UPON THE ROYAL LORD IN HIS 
TEMPLE, 


CHaptrer XXI. 238-XXII. 46. 


Toe symbolical transaction of the fig-tree begins to unfold itself in spiritual judgments upon the Jews in at 
their authorities, The second day of the stay of the Messiah in the temple is come, the Tuesday of 
Passion-week ; or the third, if we include the day of the entry. It was the great day of contest after 
the day of peace: a day on which Jesus endured victoriously the hostile attacks of the azthorities io 
the temple, in which He silences and puts to confusion their several bands, one after another; and 


CHAP. XXI. 23-XXII. 14. 883 


then, :fter His great judicial discourse (ch. xxiii.), in view of their obduracy and in prospect of their 
violence, voluntarily leaves the temple. The first assault was made oy the high priests and elders: it 
fe disguised under the forms of official authority. Josus confronts them, and discloses their true posk 
tion by three parables, ch. xxi. 23-xxii. 14.—The second attack was an attack of cunning, led on by 
Pharisees and Herodians: they ironically assume that He has Messianic authority, in order that they 
may politically entangle Him (vers, 15-22). Then follow the Sadducees with.their attack, They seek 
by their alternative, to involve Him in Sadducean or antinomian assertions (vers. 23-32). Hereupon 
the Pharisees make their last desperate assault, with a tempting and fundamentally threatening question 
of the law; and are reduced to pronounce their own discomfiture by His counter-question touching the 
divine diznity of the Messiah, according to Ps. cx.—({Tnen follows the judicial discourse of ch. xxiii 3 
and finally the departure from the temple.) 


A. The Attack of the High Priests and Elders, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu. XXI. 28-27. 
(Mark xi. 27-xii. 12; Luke xx. 1-19; xxii. 1-14.— The Gospel for the 20th Sunday after Trinity.) 


23 And when he was come into the temple, the chief [high] priests and the elders of 
the people came unto him as he was teaching, and said, By what authority doest thou 
24 these things? and who gave thee this authority? And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I also will ask you one thing [one word, Adyov €va], which if ye tell me, I in lika 
25 wise will tell you by what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, whence 
was it? from heaven, or of men? And they reasoned with [among]|’ themselves, say- 
ing, If we shall say, From heaven; he will say unto us, Why [then, otv] did ye not 
26 then believe him? But if we shall say, Of men; we fear the people [multitude, oxAov]; 
27 for all hold John asa prophet. And they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell 
[We do not know, od« oidazev]. And he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what 


authority I do these things. 


Transition to the Offensive.—First Parable: The Parable of the Two Sons (the hypocritical unbclicf), 
VERS. 28-82, : 


28 But what think ye? A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first, and 

29 said, Son, go work to day in my [the]* vineyard. He answered and said, I will not; 

30 but afterward he repented, and went. And he.came to the second [other],* and said 

31 likewise. And he answered and said, I go [I will, éyw],‘ sir; and went not. Whether 
of them twain [Which of the two, Tis é« rav dvo] did the will of his father [the father’s 
will, 76 G€Anpa tov wurpos|]? They say unto him, The first.6 Jesus saith unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, That the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 

32 before you. For Jolin came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed 
him not; but the publicans and the harlots believed him; aud ye, when ye had seen i, 
repented not® afterward, that ye might believe him. 


Second Parable: The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (the murder of Christ, and the judgment), 
Vers. 33-46. 


33 Hear another parable: There was a certain" householder, which [who] planted a 
vineyard, and hedged it round about [put a hedge around it, dpaypov atte mepreOyel], 
and digged [dug] a winepress in it, and built a iyatch -] tower, and let it out to hus- 

34 bandmen, and went into a far [another] country:® And when the time of the fruit [the 
fruit-season]*® drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they might re 

85 ceive the fruits of it [to receive his fruits]."9 And the husbandmen took his servants, 
and beat one, and killed another, and stoned another [and one they beat, and another 

36 they killed, and another they stoned]. Again, he sent other servants more than the 

37 first: and they did unto them hkewise, But last of all he sent unto them his son, Faye 

38 ing, They will reverence my son. But when the husbandmen saw the gon, they said 
among themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and let us seize oa [have] ™ 
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39 his inheritance. And they caught [took, Aafovres] him, and cast Aim out of the vine 
yard, and slew him.” 

40 When the lord therefore [When therefore the lord, oray ovr] of the vinevard come 

41 eth, what will he do unto those hushandmen? They sav unto lim, He will miserubl? 
destroy those wicked [miserable] men [or: he will w retchedly destroy those wretches], i 
and will let ont his [the] vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shell 1 [who wil. :) ren- 

42 der tim the fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them, Did ve never read in the 
Scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, ie same is become the head of the 
corner: this is the Lord’s do: ing from the Lord, rapa xvptov], and it is marvellous [won- 

43 derful] in our eves (Ps. exvii, 22)? phere say I unto you, The kingdem of God 

44 shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And 
whosoever shall fall on this stone shall [will] be broken: but on whomsoever it shal 
fall, it will grind him te powder.” 

45 And when the chief priests and Pharisees had heard his parables, they perceived 

46 that he spake of them. But when they sought to lay hands on him, they feared ™ the 
multitude _[uititudes, TOUS oxdovs], because they took him for a prophet [held him as @ 
prophet, as mpogeyryv atrov eiyor].” 


Third Parable: The Marriage of the King’s Son (the judgment of the rejection of Israel and the new theo 
cracy of the kingdom of heaven), Cu. XXII. 1-14, 


And Jesus answered and spake unto them again by [in, év] parables, and said, 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain kine, which [who] made a marriage for 
his gon, “And [he] sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to the wedding: 
and they would not come. Again, he sent forth other servants, saving, Tell Giem 
which [that] are bidden, Behold, L have prepared my dinner [76 a dpiotov, "early mea 
midday-meal]: my oxen and my [the] fatlings ave killed, and all things ave ready: come 
5 untothe marriage. But they made licht of i, ‘and went their ways [went away, drpAGov] 

% one to his farm, another to his merchandise: "And the remnant [But the rest, of 6€ Aourod 
took [laid hold of, xparjcarres] his servants, and entreated them spitefully [:]]-treated, 
7 tBpuar], aud slew them. But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth: and he seat 
®@ forth his armies, ana destroyed those murderers, and burned up their city. Then saith 
he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they which [that] were lndden were not 
9 worthy. Go ye therefore into. the highways [thoroughfures, dcegodous tar cdr], 9 and 
10 as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage. So those servants went out into the 
highways [ddovs], and wathered together all as many as they found, both bad and good, 
11 and the wedding was furnished with enests. And when the king came in to see the 
12 gnests, he saw there a man which who] had not on a wedding carment ; And he saith 
unto him, Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a we Jding garment? And he 
13 was enecchiless [put to silence, égiww6y]. Then said the king ‘to the servants, Bind 
him hand and foot, and take him aw av, and” cast Avi into outer darkness ; there shall 
14 be weeping and gnashing of tecth. For many are called, but few are chosen 
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1 Ver. 2%.—Map’ éavrots. Lachmann and Tischendorf {not in the ed. of 1859] read: @v éaurozs, after B. L. 
Z., cto. The latter reading is preferable, since the sanhedrists had to con-ult among themselves before giving a general 
answer, 


2 Ver. 299.—Muv js omitted in many } MSS. [So also in Cod. Sinait. and Jn the critical editions of Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregellea, and Alford.—P. 8 ] 

3 Ver. 30.—[T@ €7€ pw is the correct reading. sustained by the best anthoritics, Including Cod. Sinait., instead of 
the Re-epta: Sevrepw, which afer mpw7e appears as a gloss. Dr. Lange, however, retains devrepe with Lachmann 
(who follows the Vatiean Cod. y and rakes no mention of the other reading, —P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 84.—[’ Eye, Kupte, is, of course, cHiptical, to which vmaya, or topetoual, or amepxyouat must be supplied. The 
varions readings; vai, cupie, Saeyes Kupie, and others, are to be traced to the desire of amending an apparently ineom 
Pete phrase, —P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 31.—Jerct, rec.: 6 LT paTos. [So also Tischendorf and Alford.) Lachmann [and Tregelles) after B.. D. 
6 Baoreposs; stillothers: @a XatTos, norissimus, This reading -is connected with the reversion of the answers ! 
vers. 29 and 30, but the sense remains the same. Comp. ford ftferent views Meyer, [Comp. also the note of Conant in fae 
vor of vatepos, é.¢., the luter, the turdicr one, he who was behind the otherin his compliance; which is deser ptive, while 
wpa@ros merely identities. The reversion of the order in some anthorities nay be easily accounted for by the error of ¢ 
transcriber whe thonght that the parable must refer to the successive calling of Jews and Geutiles (as Origen, Chry sestom 
and Jerome do), while it applies to two classes in the same nation.—P. S.J 


san ee , --Col. B., al., Lachmann, [and Alford]: oudé€ [for ov which is retained by Tischendorf in the edition of 
—l.5. 


CHAP, XXI. 23-XXII. 14. 


¥ Vor. 88.—[Tit.: “ There was a man, a householder,” 
All the erttical editions omit 7&5 (certain) after &vOpwros.—P. 8.} 


Menach, ein Gutsherr. 
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kvO@pwros hv oixodseoxdtns, Lange: Za war ein 


® Ver. 33.—[Awednunoeyv means: he went abroud (Lange: er eog tber Land), without reference to distance, a@ 


le tmmplie) iu the far of the E. V.—P.8.] 


*Ver. H—[O caipus tTwy Kkapmay, as distinct from xpdvas. --P. 8.] 


10 Vor. 34—[AaBetvy Tous Kopmovs auton: 


householder as the subject of the sentence, and not to the vineyard. asin the BE. V. 


avtov, like the previous one after SavAous, referring to tae 


See Meyer and Conant én loc.—P. 3. } 


1 Ver. 37.—(So Luther, Lange, and Conant, accurding to the emphatic form of the original: by wey ESerpar, «TN 


-P.s 


13 Ver. 38.—[The critical authorities, including Cod. Sinait., and editions read: o Xwuev for KaTdoywuev, which 


eems to be a gloss. —P. 8.) 


13 Ver. 39.—Cod. D., al, in reverse order: they ale him and cast him out of the rineyard. A correction in keeping 


with a passionate proce euditiee 


The order of the Recepta is better. 


The expulsion from the vineyard before the murder 


signifies the pricstly ex xeommunt ation and rejection which preceded the crucifixion. 
M4 Ver 4 —[Kaxous Kanws (= pessimon pesxime) APO ET €t, & Classic phrase of the purest Greek (petita ea 


purissimo cermone Greco, as Grotius observes). 
ment In German: 
(Lange): Mel wird er die Ceblen (better 


The rendering of the Authorized Version is ag good as any [ bave seen. 
he will put those wretches toa wretehid death, which T have slightly altered in the text. 


Pour Gospels, ote.) renders : 
The Rheitwns Version has: 


18 Vor, 44.—Omitted by Tischendorf without sufficient authority. 


the naughty men he will bring to naught, after the Vulgate: 


The paronomasia brings out the agreement of the deed and the punishe 
erwwird die Blenden elendiglich umbringen (Meyer): achdanne wird er die Schlimmen umbringen 
: Uchelthdter) rernichten (Ewald). 


In English we have no equivalent phrase. 
Dr. Conant retaing it, Dr. Geo, Campbell (7he 


Jaloa male perdeh—PV. 3.) 
[Meyer defends the words, and accounts for the 


omission by an over teht of a transcriber who passed from auras «ai, at the close of ver. 43, at once to auToy kai, at the 
close of ver. 44. Lachmann retains the verse, but ip brackets.—P, 3.] 


16 Ver 46.—[Better : And they sought . 


but they feared, nal Cntobutes .... epoBHOnoay, as in ch. xiv. 3 


where the E. V. renders: And when he would have put him to death, he feured the multitude.] 
17 Ver, 46.—[As in ver, 26, or: they counted him as @ prophet, og the E. V. renders the same phrase in ch. xiv. 5= 


P.8 


18 Ch. xxii. ver. 9.—[Acefodos, transituae and exitue (Durchgang and Ausgang, Passow), a 2cay through and out, a 
crossing, fork of the roads, where many resort or pass; here a common outlet of the ways (twy ddav) that lead into It, a 


thorough fure. 
19 Ver. 18. —{t he words: 


and Lange tn bis \ 
dorf and Alford, Crit, appur utus.—P. 8. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ch. XXI. 23. As He was teaching.—At first 
the members of the Sanhedrin, with the high priest 
himself at their head, confronted the Lord with an | 
official and formal inquiry. Their action was pas- 
sionately prepared ; for, no sooner had Jesus repair- 
ed again to the temple, than they were on the spot, 
Their inquiry was hostile in its design; His oppony sts 
would oppress Him at once by their authority, and 
therefore they interrupted Him even in the midst of 
His teaching. But the form of their inquiry was of- 
ficial, and aceording to theocratical rule: the Jewish 
rulers had the rivht to demand of a man who exer- 

cised prophetic functions the warranty of His pro- 
phetical character. But, as Jesus had ‘already abun- 
duntly authenticated Himself by various miracles, 
their seemingly justifiable act was only a shameless 
avowal of unbelicf. It was no other than the high- 
est rebellion in the disguise of strict legality. 

The high priests and the elders.—That is, 
the Sanhedrin in its ofticial authority. Hence Luke 
and Mark add the scrhes also ; for these belonged 
in a wider sense to the presbytery, The high 
priests: the plural is explained by the then existing 
relations of the hish-priesthood. The high priest 
was supposed legally to enjoy his function during 
lite (see Winer, art. Z/ohepriester); and before the 
exile we read of only one deposition (1 Kings ii, 27). 
But since the time of the Syrian domination the of 
fice had often changed hands undef foreign influence ; 
it was often a football of religious and ‘political par- 
ties, and sometimes even of the mob. This change 
was especially frequent under the Roman government. 
Thus Annas (.Ananus) became high priest seven years 
after the birth of Christ (Era ‘Dion. ); seven years 
‘ater Ishmasl, at the command of the Roman procu- 


Lange translates it: Stheidewege, and 6300s, Strassen.—P. S.} 
&patre avrdy Kai, tukehim avuy and, are omitted by Lachmann, Tregelles, Alford, 
yersion (who, however, translates Kai), but rethined by Tischendorf in the edition of 1859. See Tischen- 


son of Annas; a year later, one Simon; and after 
another year, Joseph Caiaphas, a son-in-law of An- 
nas. Thus Caiaphas was now the official high priest; 
but, in consistency with Jewish feelings, we may a3- 
sume that Annas was honored in connection with 
; him as the properly legitimate high priest. This es- 
timation might be further diseuised by the fact of 


his being at the same time the 430,’ or vicar of the 
high priest (Lightfoot); or, if he was the N"&, 
president of the Sanhedrin (Wieseler), Compare, 
however, Winer, sb Synedrium, That, ip fact, high 
respect was paid to him, is proved by the cir 
cumstance that Jesus was taken to him first for 
& private examination (John xviii. '13). And 
thus he here appears to have come forward with 
the rest, in bis relation of colleague to the official 
high priest. Moreover, the heads of the twenty-four 
classes of the priests micht be included under this 
name, Probably the whole was the result of a very 
formal and solemn ordinance of the Council, at whose 
head stood the high priests. 
- By what authority 2—(Comp. Acts iv. 7.) The 
two questions are not strictly the same. The first 
demanded His own authority, or what was the pro- 
phetic title which He assumed; the sccond demand- 
ed the authority from which He derived His own, 
and which authenticated Him. It therefore seems 
to have intimated that their authorization was denied 
to Him. Doubtless their aim was to extort from Him 
thus early that same declaration which they after 
ward (chi, xxvi.) construed into a criminal charge. 
Doest Thou these things ? 7a i 7 a.—rotius, 
Bengel, and others refer the tavra to His teaching ; 
Mever, on the contrary, to the cleansing the temple 
and the healing, ver. 14. Better, de Wette: Tho 
whole of the werk of Jesus in the temple up to this 
time. As they would not acknowledge the acts of 
Jesus, the detinite word tavra is chosen with de 


rator (Joseph Aniig. xviii. 2, 2); afterward Eleazar, | sign, 
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Vers, 24, 25. I also will ask you.—Thie coun- 
ter-queation is once more a testimony to the heaven- 
ly supremacy of Christ’s wisdom as a teacher. They 
had presented this inquiry under the pretext of theo- 
eratien! rule; and, in the true spirit of des theoerat- 
weal rule, He put to them His counter-question: The 
baptism of John, was it from heaven ? that is, 
Did Jolin act as a true prophet under divine author- 
ity? The antithesis, or of men, sicnitics his having 
come by his own arbitrary boldness, undertaking an 
enthusiastic work, supported by the party spirit: of 
like-minded confecerates. 
authority of the true prophet, the words still more 
detinitely describe the character of the false prophet. 
Now if the Sanhedrin declared for the latter part of 
the alternative, they would not only come into collt- 
sion with the faith of the people, but they would con- 
demn themselves as having proved false to the theec- 
racy, as the administrators of its laws. Tf) on the 
other hand, they acknowledged the divine mission of 
John, they must also acknowledyze Jesus as the Mes- 
Biah: for John had declared himself to be the fore- 
runner of the Messiah, and he had morcover directed 
the people to Jesus as the Messiah. Indeed, the si- 
lent secret is here hinted at, that he lad directed 
themsclves—the Sanhedrin—to Jesus as the Messiah 
(see ch. iv.). 

Ver. 25. They deliberated among them- 
selves.—Their pondering must issue in a formal an- 
Bwer; and, as they must give a common answer, a 
common consultation and deliberate calculation was 
previously necessary: hence €v €auTois, among 
themselves; which also appears in the 3:cadoryi- 
Cer@ari, (Ave ch. xvi. 7. Why then did ye 
not believe him ?—that is, his testimony concern- 
ing the Messiah. 

Ver. 26, We fear the multitude.—We have the 
crowds (roy» Gx aor) todread, Mever assumes here 
ap apusiopesis, which (Luke xx. 6)interprets : Add the 
people will stone us, But the expression go Bo & 
me 6a intimates the same in a more indctinite way, 
The é6yAos is scornful: the mob, as in John vi. 49, 

UPhe intelligence of this oficial consultation, which 
is re‘ated almost verbatim by the Svynoptists, may 


have deen originally derived from Nicodemus, who 


belon: wd to the Sanhedrin.—P. $ 
Vu. 27, Wedo not know.—This reminds us 
_ of the h erarchical decision, “amandatum de superse- 
dendo,” which is so frequent in papal history ; e. ¢., 
in the ec.rflict between Reuchlin and the Dominienns 
(ace Ranges Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Ke- 
Jormatior, vol. i. p. 281). They were caught in a 
rough altcrnative, and could extricate themselves only 
by astep of desperation, The Sanhediin were un- 
-der the necessity, in the temple and in the hearing 
of all the poepie, to utter a contession of ignorance, 
and that of by voeritical ignoranee. If they were not 
already eneinies of Jesus to the death, this would 
make them so. This declaration made them, i in the 
eves of Jesus, eease to be a truly lesitimate and di- 
vinely authorized Sanhedrin ; after this, they were to 
Him only as usurpers. Hence His’ reply, Neither 
teil I you. [1 he vvde eyw Aeya ig an anes er not 
to their words: ov« ofauey, Lut to thar inward 
thouchts: ov GedAuuer Neyer. | 
Ver. 28. But what think ye ?—Now there is 
@ transiion to the oliensive. First Parable, —Jesus 
had aiveady by His connter-question obliged His en- 
emies to lay bare their i ienorance, or their unhelie!, He 
how constéatns them, in the first parable, to declare 
heir own ga t; and, in the second, to declare their 


As the opposite of divine 


| Gentiles, 
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own punishment ; and, as they had now decided te 
put Him to death, He describes to them, in the third 
parable, the consequences of their greut violation of 
the covenant and ineratitude — the destruction at 
their ancient: priesthood, and the triumj dant eatab. 
lishment of His new kinedom of heaven arong the 
The first parable is found only i Mat 
thew. * 

Ver. 80. I will, sir, ’Ey¢.—Not merely, res, ora 
an elliptical expression of devoted wilinenes~, Ele 
the Hebrew 7227 (Grotius) De Wette: It alwavs 
re‘ers to the previous verb: thus, traye Or épyace 
war must be supped. But the emphasis of the an 
swer with J is to be regarded as tutimating a con 
trast to the refusing son, 

Ver. 31. The publicans and the harlots.—- 
Thus, those who were exeommunicated from the 
Jewish Church: the last word specializes the usual 
expression, aners, They are represented by the 
first eon, Their earlier relation tu the requiremenia 
of the Jaw and the prophets was a virtual ro, which 
often in the expression of unbelief had bccome an 
actual and literal no. But, since the coming of the 
Baptist, they had repented. The coutrast to them ig 
the Sanhedrin in the second son. Pv their ductiine 
and hypocritical piety they had exhibited therselves 
as the obedient ones, yet with a boastful f revi, xz, 
and with a contemptuous look upon the disobedient 
son. But they were the disobedient m= relation to 
the Baptist and the Christ; they would not be indu- 
enced even by the example of the publicans’ repent 
ance. 

Go before you, tpocayoug:v.—Here in 
tran-itive: not of a “ future,” but of a present enter 
ing into the kingdom of Ged. But the following of 
the others is not intimated; rather the reverse. [Ac 
coraing to Trench, on the contrary, the words init-ly 
that the door of hope was not yet shut upon the 
Pharisees by an irreversible doom, and that they 
might still follow, if they would. So also Alferd and 
Nast. Comp, John xii. 353 and Christ’s prayer on 
the cross, Luke xxiii. 34. —P.s | 

Ver. 32, In the way of righteousness, é» $34 
Sixacogvrns .—Meyer: “ As a thoroughly riche 
eous and upright man, It is not the preaching of 
righteousness which is meant.” De Wette: * For 
he preached righteousness.” That 0505 often means 
doctrine, as a standard of practical righteousness, is 
a settled point (comp. ch. xxii, 163 Acts xiii 1, 
ete.) But here we must understand the way of 
tichteousness in reference to the words of Christ in 
vohn xiv, 6: Jam the way. Ichn came (tpyeaBor of 
teachers arising, ch, xi. 18) as the torerminer of the 
Messiah, pointing to Him, the way of righteousness, 
The S:cacoovrn here is analogous to the ovg.a, chy 
xi, 19. 

Repented not.—Merauer€ouat here a eee 
the coming to a change of mind and purpose, aod pot 
merely “ to meditate something better; 7? yet repent 
is rather too strong a translation, and corre: Pons tO 
mMETAIUELY, Comp. ch, xxvii. 385 2 Cor. vii 8. 

Ver. 33. Hear another parabie.—[As if to 


* (Trench (1. ¢. p. 185) remarks on theee three pareVes 
that notwithstanding their severe and threatening res: ie 
the ‘vonre pot words of defanee. but ef carmest. tenes rest 
jove, spoken with the intention of turning them. if pers e Qy 
from their purpose, of saving them fron: the tearfi doe tre ce 
tvainst His permon which they were abeut te count ane 
of winning them alse for the Kingdom of God. The parca 
of the Two Sens is rather reir spective, While the twe tiad 
folluw, are prophetic alou.—P. 8.] 
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gay: “I have not done with you yet; I have still an- | divine mercy, and the rejection of whom fills up the 


other word of warning and rebuke.” Trench.| This 
second parable does not merely predict “the future 
punishment” of the enemies of the Messiah ; it more 
Acfinitcly specifies the nature of their guilt, in its last 
and near approaching consummation, the murder of 
Christ. 

Planted a vineyard.—The theocracy under the 
similitude of a vineyard: see Isa. v. 1-7; iti, 14; 
Cant. ii. 15. Israel the vine: Jer. ii. 21. Christ the 
vine: John xv. 1. [A vineyard was regarded as the 
most valuable plantation, which yielded the largest 
harvest, but required also the most constant labor 
and care. Cato says: Nulla possessio pretiosior, nul- 
la majorem operam requirit.—P. 3.] 

A wine-press, A7¥»6s.—Properly the trouch 
which was buried in the ground; the wine-press 
proper stood above, and the juice flowed through a 
gratel opening into it. Butthe press and the trough 
were also together called Aqvés. 

[The digging, of course, can only refer properly 
to the receptacle for the juice in the rock or ground 
to keep it cool (Mark has for it SroAnmoy = lacus 
vinarius); but Anvés = toreular, sometimes means the 
whole structure for treading the grapes and receiving 
the expressed juice. Dr. Hackett (Jllustrations of 
Scripture, p. 157, 8th ed.), as quoted by Dr. Conant 
tn loc., gives the following description of it; “ A hol- 
low place, usually a rock, is scooped out, considera- 
bly deeper at one end than the other. The grapes 
are put into this trough, and two or more persons, 
with naked feet and legs, ‘get into it, where they jump 
up and down, crushing the fruit... . The juice flows 
into the lower part of the excavation. . . . The place 
for treading out the grapes is sometimes dug in the 
ground, lined probably with a coating of stone or 
brick. The expression in Matt. xxi, 33 may allude 
to such an excavation.”—P. 5S. ] 

Tower.—Watch-tower ; generaily built in vine- 
yards [not so much for recreation as for the watch- 
men who guarded the fruits against thieves]. 

Let it out to husbandmen, é€&é53070.—De 
Wette: Fora part of the fruits. Meyer: For moncy, 
as the lord himself received the fruits, vers. 34, 41. 
But in Luke xx. 10 we have ard rot napwrou Tow au- 
mwedwvos, and hence de Wette must be right. If the 
éx5:50vas had been used of money (it must be distin- 
guished, even then, from the u:cdouy of the laborers, 
ch. xx. 1, 7), the lord would have required of these 
husbandmen, not the fruits, but the rent. Meyer 
himself favors this explanation, when he makes ros 
Kaprovs airow refer, not to the fruits of the vineyard, 
but to the fruits belonging to the lord. 

Ver. 35. Stoned another.—Mever: According 
to ch. xxiii. 37; John viii, 5; Acts vii, 5S, ete., 
“this is related tu killing as its climax, as species 
atyox (Bengcl) of killing.” But in the parallel of 
Mark, wnere A:do3oAncartes is sufficiently authenti- 
eated, we must understand it, that the servant was 
saluted from afar with stones. The climax is there, 
-but of another kind: they did not let the third mes- 
Benger come near them, but drove him away with 
stones. It must be remembered, that stoning is used 
here as part of the parable, not in the sense of the 
Jewish law. 

[ Ver. 37. But last of all he sent unto them 
his son, etc.—It has been frequently observed by 
aneient and modern commentators, that the only and 
well-beloved Son of God is here distincdy marked out 
as far above the prophets in dignity and rank, the 
sending ig of whom ig the last and crowning etfort of 


Compare here the 


measure of human sin and guilt. 
6: “ Having 


more expressive language of Mark xii. 


yet therefore one son, his well-Leloved, he sent him alsa 


last unto them, saying, they will reverence my son,” 
The expression of the hope, that the husbandimen will 
reverence the son, implies, of course, no ignorance, 
but the sincere will of God, that all should be saved; 
and the fact of man’s freedom and responsibility 
which is perfectly consistent with Divine foreknowl 
edge and foreordination, although we may not be 
able in this world to see the connection and to explain 
the mystery.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 38. Let us have his inheritance, x««! 
TX@uev thy KkAnpovoniarv.—The reading 
Kat acxwuey (seize), and the parallel in Mark xii. 7, 
contain the true explanation. That of Merer, “ And 
let us hold fast, not be driven out” (as if they did 
not mention the result, but their further design, what 
they would do atter the killing of the son), gives no 
good sense. Till then, they regarded themselves 
us hired laborers ; after killing the heir, they usurp 
the possession. 

Ver. 39. They cast him out of the vineyard, 
and slew him.—Mark’s inversion of the order ex- 
hibits the act in a more pussionate and dramatic 
manner; but it loses a typical feature. For, the se 
quence in Matthew (and Luke) bears with it an un- 
doubted allusion to the excommunication which pre- 
ceded death. Chrysostom, Olshausen, aud others re 
fer the casting out to the crucifixion outside of Jeru- 
salem ; and they are so far right, as this was the con- 
sequence of the sentence and curse which rested on 
Jesus, Heb. xiii. 12. 

Vers. 33-39. TnE MEANING OF THE PARABLE OF THE 
WickEep HuspanpMEN.-—The vineyard is the theocratical 
kingdom of God, especially* in its Old Testament form, 
The hedge is the divine order of restriction and mark 
of membership : in the Old Testament, circumcision ; 
in the New Testament, the power of the kevs, and 
baptism with confession (Chrysostom and others; the 
lawt). The wine-press is the altar in the widest sense 
(Chrysostom and others: the altar; in the New Tes- 
tament also, the Lord’s Supper ¢). The fower is the 
theocratical protection; or also the New Testament 
oftice of watchman ideally viewed (Chrysostom: the 
temple). We must hold fast the fundamental traits 
of the Mosaic law; yet so as to include the New 
Testament fulfilment, for the vineyard passes over in 
the New Covenant to other laborers. Zhe departure 
of the proprietor. Bengel: tempus divine taciturni 
tatis, ubi homines agunt pro arbitrio. But avainst 
this speaks the fact, that the time of the prophets is 
described, and their mission is combined in one with 
the mission of Christ. It is rather the period of 
the natural human development of the kingdom of 
(rod from the date of its divine institution, Zhe 
laborers, or husbandmen, are the otticial leaders 


* (Not: that fs, asthe Edinb, trans‘ator (Rev. Mr. Pope) 
has it. evidently mistaking the German meonentlich for 
manlich, and thereby confining the vinerard tu the Jewish 
church, when Lange expressly means to apply it to the 
Christan ehureh also, as the connection clearly shows, 
Sueh errors are very frequent in this transiatio:, especially is 
the few preeeding and all the subsequent chapters.—P. &. 

+ [So also Treneh who refers Che hedie to the law which 
Paul ealls * the middle wall of partition “ between the Jew 
and the Gentile (ie pb. ii 1) and whieh was a hedse beth 
of separation froma, and defence against, Gentile abormiina 
tions and hostile foreign influenee. Te refers it at the same 
time to the geovraphieal polation of Palestine. —P. a 

3 (Treneus, Ho dary, Ambrose, and others, take the wing 
press to be a symbol of the prophetic insUtution.-— P 8.) 
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of the tlieocracy, especially the priests, elders, and 
acribes. The servants are the prophets sent by God, 
Yor their maltreatment, see the flight of rlijah, the his- 
tories of Jeremiah aud Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20), 
the tradition concerning Isaiah, The sox is the Mes- 
Biah. The attempt of the laborers to gain the inher- 
itance for themscives, is the ambition of the Jewish 
rulers. The coming of the lord is the judgment of 
retribution. 

Ver. 49. When therefore the lord of the 
vineyard cometh.—Ilis enemies are constrained to 
explain the parable for themselves. ‘But, inasmuch 
as their solution was a necessary consequence of their 
whole position, Mark and Luke represent Jesus as 
Himself drawing the conclusion. But they also put 
first the question, “ What will the lord of the vine 
yard du?” Each representation is in harinony with 
the connection of each Gospel; but that of Matthew 
seems the orizinal one. Mever supposes that the 
Sanhedrin daringly gave their decision, although they 
felt that the parable referred to them; and in favor 
of this is the ut yevorro, Luke xx. 16. On this as- 
suniption, their apparent sincerity was only hypoc- 
risy; and they thereby declared that the parable did 
not apply to them. 

Ver. 41. He will miserably destroy those 
miserable men.— Meyer, well: As miserable ones 
will He miserably destroy them. Sce his examples 
of the same phraseology, It signifies the theocrati- 
eal judements upon Israci, appearing in the destruec- 
tion of Jerusalem; which Meyer, with his wonted 
misunderstanding of. the advent, denies. The Lar- 
ousia Of Christ is consummated in His last coming, 
but is not one with it. It begins in prineiple with 
the resurrection (John xvi. 16); “continues aa a power 
through the New Testament period (John xiv. 3, 19) ; 
aud is consummated in the stricter sense in the final 
advent (1 Cor, xv. 28; Matt. xxv. 31; 2 Thess. ii. 
etc.). 

To cther husbandmen.—The passing over of 
the kingdom of God to the Gentiles. The signifi- 
cance of this feature of the parable was not, proba- 
bly, clearly seen by the Council. Remarkable is the 
praise which they finally lavish upon the new labor- 
ers. The meaning is, that the Lord will always know 
how to seck and to find faithful laborers in His 
work. 

Ver. 42. And Jesus said unto them.—A para- 
bolical word tollows trom the Ola Testament, whieh 
vives its edge to the preceding parable; showing the 
Sanhedrin {rom the ancient Seriptures that most as- 
suredly the parable suited them. The passage which 
the Lord brings to their remembrance is that of I's, 
exvilil, 22 [the same Psalm of triumph trom which 
the people had taken their Hosannas |, quoted from 
the Septuagint. According to Ewald, this Psalm was 
bung at the first Feast of T ‘abernacles ufter the return 
from captivity. This much is certain, that it  prima- 
rily pointed, in its historical sense, to the pious, mys- 
tical kernel of the peuple, as exalted above all the 
attempts of the heathen to destroy them, Accord- 
ing to Zech. iii, 8, 9, and iv. 7, Zerulbubel was prob- 
ally the person; but Zer ubbabel was a type of the 
Messiah ; therefore the passage was a typical pro- 
pnecy of Christ, as the Rabbins always acknowledged. 
But as the stone is described as one rejected by: the 
Vuilders, this could hardly be suid of the Gentiles, 
und must refer to the Jewish builders themselves, the 
priests and rulers, who first despised the stone ‘and 
then rejected it, We have then here semething 
that passes beyond histuvical type, and which makes 


~_ 


the parable a striking prophecy of the conduct of tha 
Sanhedrin toward Christ. And if the corner-stone 
ihe stouewhich eats up the theocratical edilice, is 
distinguished from that building, it cannot sizniiy a¥ 
Isracl, but the theoeratical offspring of David, who is 
the definite type of the Messiah. Since the corner 
stone, or head of the corner (xegadrh ywrias) binds 
together the two walls, Ammonius and Cyril found ia 
this i image the union of Jews and Gentiles in Christ.# 
But the idea here prominent is this, that the despised 
and rejected stone becomes the corner-stone of the 
theocracy. [Compare for a similar application of 
this Psalm in Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. id 4-s.] 

Ver. 43, Therefore I say unto you.—De 
Wette: “Therefore, because ye have rejected the 
cornerstone.” Better: Because the word concerning 
the corner-stone shows that the parable spoken ex- 
pressly suits you, the word also concerning the vine- 

yard being given to others suits you also; the king- 
dom will be “taken from you, ete. For this also speukas 
the expression: “given to a nation bringing forth the 
Sruits thereof.” 

To a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 
—The New Testament people of God, with emphasis 
upon the new and heterogeneous element, the Gen- 
tiles. Meyer: The lopaiA wata mretua. 

Ver. 44. Whesoever shall fall upon this 
stone, ct¢.—The privative aud negative punishment 
of the wieked laborers is followed by thelr positive 
punishment. Thus we have here an explanation of 
the words: “ He will miserably destroy these miserable 
men,” connected with the figure pf the stone, which 
now approves its rocky nature, that fitted it to be 
the corner-stone. Thus Christ also demonstrates that 
Hie is the Judge. The positive and punitive judg 
ment has again its two sides. The stone falls on none 
who have not first fallen on it: that is, only the un- 
believers, who have rejected Christ, will be by Him 
condemned and rejected. But it is a double form of 
punishment which is expressed by this antithesis 
He who falls upon Christ, the corner-stone, or who 
runs against and falls over it, making Him a spiritual 
offence and stumbling-block, nar Badov (Isa, vill. 145 
comp. 1 Pet. ii. 8), will be bruised, This is death 
through dismemberment of the body : spiritual death, 
reprobation, and demolition of Israel, or of the indi- 
vidual unbeliever, This is the judgment which talls 
upon the active enemy of the passive Christ, as sud 
ject, But he will also be the passive object of the 
punishment of the glorified and governing Christ. 
But on whomsoever it shall fall—He against 
whom Christ comes in judgment—according to the 
ficure of the stone, Dan, ii, $4, 35—will He grind to 
powder, Arcunoecs Vulgate $¢: conterads; Luther: 
zermalmen, to crush, to pulverize. Meyer maintaina 
that the Greek verb can only mean, shall wire 
hin, throw him offas chaff But this docs not suit 
the eflect of a falling stone. The expression ix chosen 
with reierence to the mysterious stone in Daniel, 
which grinds to powder the image of the monarchies : 
that is, “to Christ, who untolds Ilis life in the kingdom 
of God, and grinds the kingdoms of the world tu pow 


* [So also Origen, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, Thoo 
vhyluct, and among modern commentators, Alford, Trened- 
and Wordsworth, See Eph, ii. 20-22.—P. 8 

¢ (The original substitutes the Greek Sepluagint (whiel 
ought to be connected with the preceding Aucuar) for th 
Latin Velgerte,—an obvious oversizht (doubdess of tie prie 
ter, Who may have onotted Vulgate). which the Edinb 
oe as usual, faithfully and thoughtlessly copies: 
Pid 
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Jer. This is the actual and most proper result of 
His historical judzment: perfect dissolution of or- 
ganization, dissipation of its elements even to appar- 
ent annihilation. The threatening here refers pri- 
marily to the Jewish hierarchy and the ‘destruction 
of Jerusalem; bunt the unbelieving individual will 
also be ground to powder at last, the glory of his life 
will be dissipated, he will be reduced to his elements, 
and driven to the verge of annihilauon. 

Ver. 46. They songht to lay hands on Him. 
—Tiev had already fixed the decree to kill Him. But 
their exasperation at the condemning import of the 
parables might have urged them at once to carry out 
their resolution, had not their dread of the people 
prevented them. 

Ch. XXII. 1. And Jesus answered.— The third 
parable: the Marriage of the King’s Son.* The judg- 
ment upon Jerusalem and the Jews, and the new 
theocracy of the kingdom of heaven.—The Lord’s 
further words are introduced as an answer, because 
thev reter to the schemes of His enemies to seize 
Him. 

In parables.—Plural of the category. 

Ver. 2. Made a marriage for his son.—This 
parable is related, in its fundamental idea that the 
kinzdom of heaven is a festive meal. to that of Luke 
xiv. 16-24. But there is an essential difference be- 
tween them. The festive supper of a host is here ex- 
panded into a wedding supper which a king made 
for his son. In Luke the whole parable is so ordered 
as to depict the infinite goodness and grace of the 
Lord: hpnee the scornful guests are at once passed 
by, and the parable turns to those newly invited out 
of the streets and lanes. But in Matthew the judg- 
ment is the standpoint from which the whole is view- 
ed. Hence not only is the judgment upon the first 
neclecters of the invitation depicted, but further judg- 
ment is exteniled to the guests who actually came. 
The practical scope of these parables has been alto- 
gether overlooked by those who have maintained that 
the former was the original parable, and that evan- 
gelical tradition pieced together in this one many 
separate fraginents. (De Wette, Strauss, Schnecken- 
burver, and others.) ¢ Evangelical parables are not 
works of art in this sense, Their fundamental ideas 
may be viewed from diferent points of view, and dif- 
ferently developed accordingly. So here, when the 
Lord showa what judgments will fall upon the various 
kinds of contempt poured on the marriage supper of 
the kingdom of God. The Jews had long been wont 
to think or the festival of the consummated kingdom 
of heaven under the figure of a feast. The paschal 
meal, doubtless, gave them the type of it; while all 
the heathen festivals and sacrificial feasts rested upon 
the same common foundation. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 
11; Ps. xxiii. 5; Isa. xxv. 6, This feast of the king- 
dom of heaven is an image of the blessedness and 
fellowship of the life of faith, and assumes a three- 
fold forin: 1. It is a feast in the future world, Luke 
Zvi. 22; v2. it is the future feast at the visible advent 
of the Messiah, Luke xiv. 15; Matt. xxv. 13 3. it is 
-he present, spiritual feast which begins at once with 


® 'So it is called {n the headings of the English Bible, to 
Ustingulsh ft from the parable of the Groat Sapper in Luke 
wis. W-& Sometimes it is called less appropriately the 
parable of the Welding Garment, which alter ail is only an 
api-o te in iti.—P. 8.) 

+ 
the flentitve of the two parables; while Olshansen, Stier, 
Nast. Adford. Trenen, and Owen agree with Lange in keep- 
beg therm distuct Comp. the apt retnarky of Trench on the 
difterence sud aguinst Strauss, p. 205 5qq.—P. 3.) 


‘heen Theophrlaet. Calvin, and Maldonatns maintain | 


{ 
| 


eee 


the life of faith, Ps. xxiii.; the parables, Luke xiv. 
17, and in this section. The Jewish rabbinical my- 
thology exhibited the feast at the end of the world, 
at the advent of the Messiah, with all sensuous char- 
acteristics, and in colossal figures. The change of 


| the simple feast into a marriage stypper rested upon 


cases the coutmen serse and traditional rey 


the &pis7ov is the beginning of the Miarriag 


the Old Testament representation of the covenant be 
tween Jehovah and Israel by the figure of the man 
riage state: Isa. liv. 6; Ezek. xvi. 43; ch. xxiii; 
Hos. ii. 19, 20; compare the Canticles. In the New 
Testament development of this figure, we must, of 
course, regard the Messiah as the Bridegroom, for 
whom the Father prepared the marriage with the 
Church : Eph. v. 25; Rev. xxiv Calovius and many 
others have interpreted the wedding as the union of 
the divine and human natures in Christ.* And in- 
deed, this union forms the ideal foundation and real 
root of the actual union and communion between 
Christ and His Chureh, which was typically foresha- 
dowed by the union of Jehovah with Israel. Believ- 
ers are here represented as guests; but this does not 
militate against the reference to Christ’s relations 
with His Church, because the ideal Church in its to- 
tality must be regarded as the bride, and the individ- 
ual Christians as guests. . But certainly the bond of 
connection between Christ and His Church has its 
root in His assumption of His humanity by the as- 
sumption of His human nature. The expression 
yauos then ia not to be generalized, and translated 
feast. “ Michaelis, Fischer, Kuinoel, Paulus, and 
others have thought that only a feast in celebration 
of the receiving of the kingdom is meant, But the 
Messiah is the Bridegroom (ch. xxv. 1), whose be- 
trothal is the establishment of His kingdoin (comp. 
on Eph. v. 27).”  Mever.t¢ 

Ver. 3. To call them that were bidden.—An 
Oriental custom, The tirst invitation was an invita- 
tion to the feast generally ; the second, to the begin- 
ning of the feast itself. 

Ver. 4. Behold....my dinner, 7d &piords 
wovu.—The introductory meal, which opened the 
series of wedding feasts ; an early meal toward mid 
day, not the same as the deinvov.t 


# [Tho Edinb, trel. bere again reverses the sense of the 
original by adding: “Out we hace no scripture warranty 
for this, and then omitting the following sentence alto 
‘yether. A translator has no rivht to change the views of 
his uathor, unless he state that he hos dove so. —P. 8.] 

+ [Palsely credited to Lisco in the Edinb. trsl. with the 
omission of all the names representing this view. —P. S.J 

4 (The Edinb. trsl. whieh usually retains the laneuave 
of the Authorized Version, even where Dr. Lange's version 
and comments require an alteration, falsely gives the text 
inthis case: My seprern is keabY, and Chereby ecttradicts 
both the English Version snd Dr. Lange's comment. The 
term: do.oroy, from Hot, early, means Properly an carly 
meal, but generally a late breakfast. lunch, prandium, 
taken about midday, comp, Joseph. Antiqg. ve 4, 2 (while 
the early breakfast, taken at sunrise, Was called anpaTioua), 
ana is uniformly rendered dinner in the E, V. (Matt. xxil. 
4: Luke vi. 388; xiv. 12): dest voy Was the principal meal 
taken carly in the evening, after the werk and heat of the 
dav, as now in large cities, and is always rendered AND EP 
(Matck vi. 2L; Luke xiv. 12. 10, 1%. a4 John xil, 22 xhin. 2, 
4: xxi 20; 1 Cor xi, 200 "the Lord's suppers” Rev, vix. 
“the marriage supper of the Jam? . eXCept in three pase 
saves, Where it is rendered feast (Matt. xviii, 6: Mark oxi. 
89; Luke xx. 46). The corresponding verbs are translated: 
to dine and fo sup, Some have proposed to translate apie 
arav, breakfast, ani ciel dinner, Bat it Would sound 
very strange to the English ear veeustomned to the admiratle 
idiom of his good Anglo-Saxon Bible te tear of the Lord's 
dinner” and * the marrkece dipner of the Lomb. In sueh 

reverence of Enylish 
Fation. Ln our passage 


© feasta, whick 


Christendowy would tolerate No nlite 
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Vers. 6, 6. But they made light of it... but | who had, and those who had not, the wed ling-an 


the rest.—How i is this diflicult clause to be con- 
Btrued ? 


As the words stand, a division into two: the whole ; 


ment. The plan of salvation shines clearly through 


and that docs not look at the previous 


parts is suggested, the first part being again sub- } life, but at faith or unbelief toward the gospel. The 


divided into two :—1. But they made lizht ‘of it, and 
went away: a. some to their ficlds; 6. some to their 
merchandize. 2. But the rest, ete.—So Meyer, after 
de Wette: aueAnoartes refers only to those who 
went awey; for the remainder, ver. 6, acted in direct 
hostility (kparnoavres). But the contempt which is 
expressed by aueAnoarres is the general term for the 
enmity which embraced them all in one guilt ; and, 
accordingly, they are all together condemned after- 
ward as qgovecs, Fritzsche therefore is right in 
assuming an inexactness in the phrase, which should 
have been: of 3€ awed. and of ney am7nAdov; as the 
Vulgate has it: Jl: autem neglererunt, et abicrunt, 
eic. Yet the of found wanting before amqjaGov is 
contained in the following 6 wéy, 6 de. Thus, of 5¢ 
aueAnacavres: 1, amiAOov 6 wev, d 5e3 2. of 5E Ave 
woi kpatyoavtes. The auédAera i3 the hostile unbe- 
lief which is common to all This expresses itself 
in two wavs: a. In the indifferent worldliness : they 
think nothing of their king, and devote themselves 
to their own private affairs. 6. In fanatical spiritu- 
ality, which makes the positive persecution of the 
servants (prophets) an official business, This is a 
striking picture of the miserable contrast of false 
worluliness and spirituality in the hierarchical com- 
munion.* Fundamentally, however, the contrast is 
only a reciprocal intluence ; and both dwell together 
in only one city of murderers, which was doomed to 
burning. 

Ver. 9. Out into the highways.—Not the 
places where the streets of the city meet (Kypke, 
Kuinoel, and others); for the city is assumed to be 
burned, ver. 7; but the outlets of country roads 
(Fritzsche, Mever).+ At this point our parable goes 
beyond that of Luke xiv. 16. There, the streets and 
lanes of the city are mentioned, where the maimed 
and the poor gathered together (the halt, the lame, 
the blind: publicans and sinners within the theoc- 
racy). Here, the commission is to go tar beyond the 
doomed city, out into the high reads of the world: 
all, both bad and good, the ‘heathen simply, are in- 
vited; both those who were looking for light, and the 
common people of heathenism gencrally, 

Ver. 10. Both bad and good.—Bengel: locutio 
quasi adverbialis, Meyer: They acted as if they 
would make no difference, whether the persons were 
morally good or bad, provided only they aceepted 
the invitation; the distinction between them must 
be made by the king at a later period, and not by 
them. But in this interpretation, first, the distine- 
tion between the wicked and the good in the heathen 
world (Acts x.; Rom. ii.) is improperly done away 
with; and, secondly, it is not proper to confound 
the lifter ence between the good and the bad amonz 
the invited, with the difference between the guests 


a in the marriage eupper of the lamb, Rey. xix. 9. 

ee German: 
which the Edinb. 
ture i] 

+ (Alford and Trench refer d:¢Eod0 to the city, #. @. not 
the city of the murderers (Jerusalem), but the city in which 
the marriage was supposed to be celebrated. Trencu, p. 
2202 We must not permit our English Agiicays to sue 
gest places in the country as disting cuished from the tow ny 
Woe image throughout is of a eity.in which the rich and 
great and nob lee Uhase naturally pointed out as a king's 


guests, refuse his banquet, whe ee the poor of the ene 
elty are brought im to share it."—D, 


in dem hierarchischen Gemeinacesen, 
edition has rendered: ecelestusticad ma- 


words : they gathered together, imply that they 
accepted the invitation with joy. 

The wedding was furnished with guests.— 
With the filling of the wedding-chumber the wedding 
feast was cousummated, The coutemners of the: 
feast could not do away with or invalidate it; it 
came to its full consummation. 

Ver. 11. To see the guests.—At the thought 
of a calling of the Gentiles,to the Messianic salva- 
tion the Pharisaic legality revolted with horror, as 
opening the gate to antinormuianism and anarchy. 
Christ meets this aversion of the hierarchy with the 
doctrine that righteousness and judgment would 
pervade, though in higher and nobler forms, even 
the new economy of grace. And the idea of judg- 
ment is predominant throughout the whole parable. 
The higher forms of the spiritual law: 1. The sruests 
are examined by the king; 2. the sign of worthiness 
is the wedding- -varment ; "3. the punishment is a per- 
sonal and rigorous exclusion. 

Not having a wedding-garment, fvydvua 
yauovu.—Here, not merely “a garment suitable for 
a wedding feast” (de Wette), but specifically a wed- 
ding-garment. 1. Michaclis, Olshausen, and othera 
interpret: The guests of kings were in the East pre- 
sented with festal garments, or caftans, according to 
Harmar (Observations on the Last, ii. 17) and others, 
This custom is assumed in the parable; and the 
figure is appropriate, the more so as saving righteous- 
ness, faith, and the Holy Spirit are likewise the girts 
of God. But Fritzsche, Meyer, and de Wette object 
to this view. De Wette remarks “that such a cus- 
tom cannot be sutbcicnily proved (Meyer: Not even 
by oe xlv. 22; Judg. xiv. 12; 2 Kings v. 2235 
x. 22; Esth. vi. 8 ; viii. 15); and that there could 
be no reason why an invited guest should despise 
the festive garment.” 2. They theretore sugetcst 
another explanation: “That the guests were bound 
to come with festal clothing, was au obvious and 
customary propricty that needed no enforcement 
Moral S:kacoovrn was thereby symbolized, which 
men, after the call to- the kingdom of the Messiah, 
should obtain for themselves through the wezarae.” 
So Mever; without, however, giving eon more pre 
cise explanation of this moral 8:xacoad uyy.* De Wet- 
te: “The view here obtains, that the spirit which ia 
appropriate to the kingdom of God depends upon 
man himself.” But where could guests get these 
garments in the urgency of the feast, especially as 
they were men of all kinds (according to Luke's par- 
able, probably many of them beggars)? The pas- 
sages quoted by Meyer show at least that the custom 
ot “furnishing the guests with festive garments on 
such occasions Was very ancient in the East. ¢ And 


* (In the fourth edition of his Commentary, MEYER addss 
“This dixascotuyy was to be obtained gratuitously by taith 
for the sake of the death of Christ; but the knowledce of 
this doctrine was reserved to the later development of the 
Christian faith’) Similarly ALrorp: “The garment is Ae 
dmputed and inherent jr) righteousness of the Lord Jesus, 
puton syalodical/y in Baptism (Gal. Hi YT), and ready by 
a true and living faith (Gal. iii, 26).—witheut which none 
vs appear be fore God in His kingdom of glory i--Heb. xi 

2 Phil. iii. 7.9; Eph. iv. 243 Col. tii 1a; "Rom. siti. 1d — 
an ich truth could bot be put forward here, but at its subse 
quent manifestation threw its great iight over tis acd othes 
such similitude~ and expressions. "pls 

t (Compare aiso what Trench ndduces from modern tare 
ellers and modern customs in the Bast, which are likely te 
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the man mizht have excused himself by his poverty, 
if it Were nut assumed that every one might have 
received his wedding-gannent. “However, we must 
not lay apy more stress upon the idea that the gar- 
cent was presented, than upon the notion that every 
one must provide it for himself. There is no feature 
in the parable which specially points to the one or the 
other of these assumptions. The stress Hes upon 
this, that every one must be found at the wedding in 
a wedding-garment, aud that he must thereture have 
previously taken pains in the matter, The question, 
how that trouble was to be taxen, and how the «ar- 
ment was to be obtained, is designedly avoided, 
because another point of view is here the more im- 
pertant. If the guest had not taken any pains about 
the wedding-garmeut, he showed positive disrespect 
to the inviting lord, and a contempt for his feast, or 
Antinomianism, The free gift of righteousness as 
such cannot here be meant; as that consists in the 
invitation tu the supper and the participation of the 
feast. Nor is faith as such intended ; for that takes 
place at the acceptance of the invitation itself. 
Therefore, the weduding-garment is the exhibition of 
character, or appearance, corresponding to the invi- 
tation and the feast: that is, discipline of spirit, an 
earnest Christian lite.* The first historical figure in 
which this guest comes before us in the apostolical 
history, is that of the Antinomians, who are depicted 
in the Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude, and the Nicolaitanes of the Apocalypse. If it 
is still thought necessary to supply the deficient 
point (which, however, tends to weaken the main 
impression), we may say that the wedding-garment 
was at once freely given and obtained by personal 


] 

date from very ancient times, p. 225, Horace tells of Lu- 
eulius (Ay ist. i. 6. 40) that he bad not les: than five thousand 
mantics in lis wardrobe, Chardin says of the king of Persia 
that he gave away an intinite number of dresses ( Voyuge ea 
Perse, Vol. iit, pu Jan), Owen, like Lange. urges the obvious 
impossibility that the guests, especially the poor ones, could 
provide themselves with costly garments in so short a time, 
unless they were ready in the King’s palace. * Tt must be 
remembered.” he says, “that these guests were invited and 
Droauit in from tie very bighwars along whieh Chey were 
passing for pleasure or business, and ft is very unreasonable 
ty suppose that they were, or eonld be, provided, at sv short 
& time, with appropriate: dresses, Many of them = were 
donbuless too poor to micet the expense of such a garment, 
hal time been given the: fo procure one, On the other hand, 
we have abundaot evidenee, that kings were provided with 
e\tensive wardrobes, from which each invited guest was fur- 
bished with «suitable garment.°—P. 3S.) 
#0 The Fathers, the Roman Catholic and some Protestant 
commentators, understand the wedding-eqgariment to mean 
charity or holiness; most of the older Protestant commen- 
tators, frith Jonun Gerhard, Olyhausen, Treneh, Brown, and 
others, combine the two in the conception of Chrtat, or 
righteousvess, both in its root of faith and its flower of chari- 
ty. or “faita as the investing power, charity as the invested 
robe,” in patting on Christ (Galo aii, 27), Comp, [sal Ini. 10; 
“Twill greatly rejoice in the Lord. my seul shall be Joyful 
fn ny Ged: for Me Auth cloth d me with the garments 
of salration, He hath corered me with the rohe of right- 
eouwness asa beidezroom decketh hims lf with ornaments, 
and asa bride aderueth herself with jewels.” Treneh ex- 
praius it of * rechteensness in its largest sense, the whole 
adornment of the new and spiritual man, including the faith 
withont which it is impossible to please God (Heb. xi. 6), 
and the beliness withont which no man shall see Him Cbeb. 
git. 14), or like this guest, only see Him to perish at His 
presence: It is at once the faith whieh is the root of all 
graces, the mother of all virtues, and likewise those graces 
and these virtues themselves.” A sitular enriosity in mod- 
ern exege') a the interpretation of Wordsworth, who sober- 
ly refers he wedding-zarment to baption “as the gern of 
all the means of spiritual grace,” and upplies the rebuking 
érawe, fricnd, especially to the Quakers. or Friends, be- 
eause they reject the visible sins and mears of spiritual 
reece, provided for and preseribed to all by the Great Ning! 
he white bamismal garment in the ancient church must 

serve a6 an {lustratiun ‘no the absence of pruoL-—P. 3.] 


a 


effort. It was given as free grace; yet it waz to be 
obtained in the ante-chamber by earnest effort: ana 
prayer. The chief point is, thatdt was obtained by 
dilizent anxiety, springing from a right appreciation 
of the dignity of the feast. 

Ver. 13, Bind him hand and foot.—<An appro 
priate punishinent of lawlessness. It had not for ita 
object merely to keep him fast in his place of punish> 
ment, but also to carry him there securely ; for, ag 
he was a desperately bold intruder, lie could not 
otherwise be driven ont and carried away. The 
binding is the hard political restraint which follows 
on lawlessness, It is the business, not of the guests 
of the church, but of the servants of the King.— 
Outer darkiess.—Comp. ch. vill. lz. It may be 
worthy of notice, that the Antinomians are cast out 
into the same place of punishment with the tradi: 
tionalists and legalists. This points to an interna 
conncetion between the two extremes. 

There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.— See above. There is no sullicient reason for 
separating these words from the parabie, as Mever 
does, and making them explanatory words of Christ, 

Ver. 14. For many are called.—If we take 
these words as simply the Lord’s explanation, they re- 
fer not only to the punishment of the one yuest, who 
had not on the wedding-garment, but to those also 
who had been earlier invited; and thus the anti- 
thesis of the many and few is better established and 
illustrated. Comp. ch. xx. 16. Called and chosen 
signify here not merely a difference, but an anti- 
thesis. Both in the old and in the new economy there 
is a rigorous separation made between the worthy 
and unworthy, and on that this antithesis is found- 
ed. We must not, therefore, understand the word 
here in its common doctrinal meaning ; it is no more 
than the historical call or invitation, and the called 
are simply the individual members of the theocracy, 
and of the Christian Chureh. And so, further, the 
idea of election here is not the usual dogmatic con 
ception of an eternal dectee, but that final election 
in the judgment which, however, points back to the 
first election, De Wette goes no further, in his ex- 
position, than the definite sentence of the Judge upon 
the worthiness and unworthiness of men. Mever 
interprets it of the eternal decree by which God ap- 
pointed those to enter into the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah who would appropriate His righteousness, ch. 
xxv. 34 (essentially the Arminian view). Perhaps it ts 
better to go no further here also than the historfcal 
illustration. Many are called ; few, as actual cuests, 
have escaped as elect ones the two crises of judg- 
ment. Probably the expression rests upon some 
proverbial saving, such as, J/any guests, few elect 
ones,’ The Scripture doctrine of elcetion is the basis 
of the saying; but it is an election which is here 
viewed in all its developments and processes down to 
the judgment-day. 

Vers. 1-14. THE MEANING OF THE PARABLE 08 
THE MARRIAGE OF THE KinG’s Son. It speaks every- 
where for itself. God is the King, and the wedding 
of His Son is the feast of the Messiah's kingdom, 
The invited, who have a second invitation, are the 
Jews. The second invitation came through Jolin 
the Baptist and Jesus Christ. The city burnt is 
Jerusalem. The second sending of the servants ig 
the mission of the Apostles. The highways are the 
heathen world. Good and bad are the whole body 
of heathen, receiving a common and unlimited proe 
clamation of the gospel. ‘The other traits—the gem 
eral acceptance, etc.—have been already suthciently 
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exploined., 


Lampe understood by the wedding-gar- | Is, viii. 14, 15), by the contemptuous rejection of 


ment Christ: Himself: we regard it as the moral, whom the enemies of the Messiah pronounced theis 


excellence of thes Christian character. Judas has 
been discerned in the man without the garment 
(éraipe, ch. xxvi. 50); but the connection shows that 
this man is the collective Antinomianism of the New 
Testament economy. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the foregoing E-xreqctical Notes, 

2. His enemies would oppress and destroy the 
Lord through the might of their theocratic hierarchi- 
eal authority. But He constrained them, by the 
mivht of His wisdom, to pronounce before the people 


in the temple the sentence of their own deposition - 


and decradation, By the question concerning the 
origin of John’s baptism He accomplished three 
things: 1. He constrained them io make manifest 
how much they differed from the belief of the people 
in the prophetic mission of the Baptist. 2. He 
brought home to their minds their own guilt, in 
having rejected the Baptist’s express authentication 
of His claims as the Messiah. 8. He rendered it 
necessary that they should pronounce their own 
sentence upon themselves as utterly incompetent to 
discharge the duties of their office. Thus the deten- 
Rive was turned already into the offensive. But the 
special attack upon them, to which Ie now passes 
on, unfolds their guilt and its punishment in perfect 
gradation ; and here again they are obliged to pro- 
nounce sentence upon themselves. Despisers of 
John, the prophet of repentance, worse than the 
ublicans and harlots! this is the first sentence. 

hat of the second is—Unfaithful stewards of the 
Lord’s vineyard, murderers of the Messiah, con- 
demned, deprived of their office, degraded, and forced 
to make way for strangers better than themselves !— 
this is the second sentence. Being with the whole 
people insane despisers of God and His salvation, 
_ and in all their acts rebels against Him, their city is 
to be burned, while they themselves are to be de- 
stroyed and to give place to the Gentiles !—this is 
the third sentence, which the Lord Himself utters 
in an allegorical prophecy. In all these mark the 
gradation of their guilt. In the first parable they 
are, by their “JT will, sir,” condemned, as well as by 
the repentance of the publicans and harlots. In the 
second parable they are condemned by the favorable 
terms on which the vineyard is let to them, by the 
long forbearance of the Proprietor, by the bold gen- 
erosity with which He at last committed to them His 
Son. In the third parable, by the dignified invita- 
tiun of their King to the wedding of His Son, as if 
they were friends, while at the same time they are 
Bubjects, and might be commanded; by the repeti- 
tion of the call, and the anxious, almost supplicating, 
manner in which the preparations are spoken of, and 
the probable embarrassment caused by their ab- 
Bence ; but, most of all, by the emptiness of their 
excuses, and the stupid malignity of their vengeance 
wpen the messengers who invited them. 

8. The appendix in the second parable perfects 
bts application to the Council; but at the same time 
unfolds the two sides of the judgment which falls 
upo the builders who rejected the corner-stone. 
The corner-stone of Ps. exviii, which the builders 
rejected, thus securing their own rejection, is made 


gr 


own spiritual condemnation; and, on the other hard 
it is made a figure of Daniel's gloritied Messiah (the 
rock which descended from the highest mountain of 
the earth into the valley), who in the judyments of 
history annihilated His enemies. But the second 
part of the third parable is a justification of the hint, 
that the kingdom of God passes over to the Gentiles. 
Hence it is shown that law, justice, and judiment 
are to rule in the new economy, although in another 
and a higher form. 

4, The marriage of the Soen.—The call to the 
kingdom of God is a call to the highest honor, the 
highest joy, and the highest festivity. The inviting 
king is God; the bridegroom is Christ; the bride 
(not here appearing) the Church. The fact that the 
invited who accept the invitation belong to the 
body, which is the bride, comes not into view im the 
parable. Belfevers individually are the guests ; be- 
lievers collectively are the bride. The guests are 
the subjects of the king: He might constrain them 
as servants to do the work of servants, but He in- 
vites them as guests and friends to partake of His 
honors and joys, and invites them even with ur- 
geney. The motives of honor, love, duty, here all 
co-operate in their influence. And this makes the 
conduct of the first invited all the more unnatural 
and damnable. 

-5, “It does seem atrange that the invited guests 
ill-treat and kill the messengers, who invite them to 
make their appearance; but what if this senseless 
conduct in the parable were designed to pcint to the 
equal folly of those who are now acting in the same 
senseless way with regard to God's messages | ”— 
Weisse (il. p. 1138). 

6. At the end of this section, the theocratica 
authority of Christ has taken the place of the old 
and forteited authority. The Sanhedrin had new 
only the form of authority remaining with it. Es. 
sentially it was displaced by Christ. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


I. Tne Wnore Secrion.—The spiritual and real 
reckoning between Christ and the Sanhedrin points 
to the future open and historical reckoning.—The 
full development of the fall of Israel. 1. Their 
sin; (a) Disobedience under the guise of piety; 
(5) persecution of the prophets; (c) the murder of 
Christ ; (@) contempt of God, and self-execlusicn from 
the gospel feast. 2. Their judement: (a) Put to 
shame by publicane and = harlots and Gentiles; 
(6) degradation trom their dignity and historical 
vocation ; (¢) loss of their land ; (¢) burning of their 
city ; (€) and total downfall of all their glory,—Mark 
the fate of every hierarchical dominion which, like 
that of the Jews, withstands the Lord. 

II]. Tne QuEsTION OF T = SANHEDRIN: Chriat's 
counter-question, ch, xxi, 23-32.—Christ is the spir- 
itual avenger of the Baptist’s blood in the tenple.— 
The Lord in his House obliged to defend His rights ; 
outraged by servants, and treated by them as a usurp- 
er.—Christ the conqueror of all hicrarehieal spirits in 
the temple of God. The supreme ambhority of the 
Lord robs all other authority here of its power.—- 


|The silencing of the Council: their silence was a 


sign of their desperation anu of their hardening.— 


here, on the one hand, a figure of Isaiah’s suffering | Conncetion of false prudence and fear: 1. False 
Messiah (the stone of stumbling in Israel's way, | prudence begets tear; 2. fear begets false prudenoa 
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—Before the Lord in His holy temple must all the 
world keep silence. 

III. Tas Parasie or THE Two UNequaL Sons.— 
The open, and the fatse character.—The penitent sin- 
ner held up by the Lord to put to shame the hypo- 
crite.—The Lord’s sermon of repentance in thie 
temple. 

IV. THe ParasBie or THE WickeD HusBANDMEN, 
ch. xxi. 33-41.—The feartul wickedness of God’s 
laborers, who would turn His vineyard into a private 
possession. 1. The sources of this conduct: Mis- 
understanding of the Lord’s external absence, of His 
longsuffering and tenderness; selfishness, worldli- 
ness, ambition, evil company. 2. The form of its 
manifestation: Denial of the fruits ; contempt of the 
messengers ; renunciation of the Lord; conspiracy 
against the Heir. 3. The issue of this conduct: 
Displace pment from their vocation; loss of the vine- 
yard; and terrible ruin.—The ruinous delusion of 
the servants cf Christ who turn ac office of service 
into an oftice of rule—The ordinary offices in the 
Chureh are Inst, when they fail to recognize the 
Lord’s extraordinary messenzers.—The murder of 
Christ in the vineyard of lis Father; John iii. 16: 
So God loved the world, ete.—The history of the 
hardening of Isracl an eternal warning to the 
Church.—They knew the Son and they knew Him 
not (Luke xxiii, 34; Acts iii, 17); their blindness 
was a self-intlicted obscuration of their minds.—In 
Christ’s end the guilt of the whole world is summed 
up.—How He made His enemies pronounce their 
own doom. 

V. Curist THE Stone ResectKD BY THE BUILDERS, 
WHICH BECAME THE I[fAD OF THE Corner, ch. xxi. 
42-46.—As the Old Testament foretold the deven- 
eracy of His officers, so did also the New.—Christ 
the rock: 1. The stone which the builders rejected, 
and who was made the corner-stone (Ps, exviii.); 
2. the stone in the way, a stumbling-block and a 
stone to rest upon (Isa. vili.); 3. the rock which, 
hewn out, rolled down from the everlasting hills 
(Dan. ii.).—How unbelief turns the warning of ruin 
into a new and ruinous snare.—How the fear of the 
people's faith restrained the enemies of the Lord in 
their assaults.—The embarrassment and impotence 
of the Jewish Council: 1. Pressed within by the 
spiritual words of the Lord; 2. pressed without by 
the people’s temper.—The malignity of unbelief 
reiches its climax in the feeling of its own impo- 
tence. 

VI. Tne MarriaGeE or tHE Kina’s Son. The 
old Seripture lesson for the twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity. Ch. xxii, 1-14.—The kingdom of heaven 
a wedding feast, which God has prepared for His 
Son —All preaching of the gospel is an invitation to 
this wedding.—Two kinds of guilt in dealing with 
the invitation: 1. Contempt of the invitation: dis- 
honoring (a) the King, (4) the King’s Son, (¢) the 
inviting messeners, 2. Contempt of the feast it- 
self: (4) dishonoring the blessedness of the feast in 
gross earuality and service of the world ; (6) dishon- 
oring the holiness and consecration of the feast, in 

referring the begearly fellowships of the world.— 

he euilt. of remaining away, and the guilt of appear- 
Ing ill (without the wedding-garment).—The_ dif- 
ference and the common glory of the Old and New 
Covenants, 1. The difference: the Old Testament 
8 the invitation to the feast; the New Testament is 
the feast itself. 2. The common clory: grace runs 
through the whole of the Old Covenant as well as 


a ET ee a ee, 


through the New Covenant aa well as the Old (the. 
guests are examined).—The best thing in our earthly 
life is, that in it we are invited to the feast of the 
salvation of God.—The true and proper loss of life 
in tife is the despising the invitation to God's gicat 
feast.—How God in Ilis merey condescends to repre 
sent Himself as an embarrassed host, who fears for 
the dizhonoring of His feast, and prays us to COM(.—s 
All God’s 3 martyrs are persecuted Inessengers of invie 
tation. —How it can come to pass that unbelief should 
rise in rebellion against the invitation to the free 
gift of blessedness.—Indiference which undervalues 
salyation in the midst of earthly cares, and fanat- 
icism which persecutes the heralds of the cospel, are 
fundamentally one and the same self-secking worldli- 
ness, though assuming different forms. —All (rod’s 

judgments are the counterparts or antitheses of 
slichted feasts and invitations.—The Lord’s armies, 

which He seuds out for retribution (Romans, ete.) ; 
or, heaven and earth must contend for the honor of 
the Lord and His Son,—All the endless contusion of 
the course of this world must subserve the one clear 
end of God.—The passing over of the kingdom of 
heaven from the first invited to the new guests.— 
The ingratitude of those who would not come cannot 
invalidate the feast: the wedding is fully furnished 
and crowded nevertheless—In the Church of the 
gospel the law is born again.—Friend, how camest 
thou in hither? or, lawlessness (Antinomianism) in 
the Church, and its judgment.—Holy discipline of 
the Church of Christ, the rule of Christ in the midst 
of it.—The eternal consecration of the eternal feast 
of Christ.— Outer darkness ; or, the punishment of 
the servants of men’s precepts, and the scorners of 
the law, the same.—Vany are called, ete., or the 
ditference between the external and the internal 
Church: («) called, elect; (6) many, few; (c) re 
maining without, new and diffrent guests. 


Selections from other Homiletical Commentaries. 


1. THE QUESTION AND THE CoUNTER-QUESTION. 
—Starke :—From Zeisius; The anti-christian spirit 
arrogates to itself all power in the Church, and will 
lord it over all things (2 Thess. ii. 4).—Spiritual 
councils, synods, and consistories, not only may err, 
but have erred, and err to this day; so that we must 
not obey them further than they conform to the word 
of God.—Most necessary it is to use prudence in 
dealing with the encmies of the truth.—Sometimes 
the cunning of the enemy can be met and unmasked 
by a little counter-question. 

Gerlach :—The mysterious answer which Jesu3 
had given them the first time (John ii.) had remained 
dark to their minds.—Christ’s counter-question was 
by no means a mere evidence of His prudence, or an 
evasive reply; but He opens up to His enemies the 
way to acknowledge His Messiahship, for if they 
believed in John, they must receive his testimony 
concerning Jesus as the Messiay 

2. Tne Two Sons.—Sturke -—Two sorts of men: 
manifest sinners, and hypocrites.— Quesnel: What 
would have been to man, in a state of innocence, 
pleasure, is now hard work on account of sin— 
Cramer: To sin is human, but to continue in sin is 
devilish.—We must never give up all hope of the 
vilest sinner. —Behold, Jesus receiveth the vilest ‘sin- 
ners, publicans and harlots !—Heding ger: Iypoe ‘ites 
promise much and.keep littlke—Obstinate per-ons 
are hard to convert.—Good examples of peuitensa 


the New; and the spirit of judgment and justice runs | should draw sinners to follow them, 
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Heubsaer :—The first application is to the persons 
pamed in ver. 313 the second, to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles. But the parable is for all men generally.— 
Those that are converted late often become more 
acceptable to God than those who are relapsing from 
early zeal_—The summoning ‘Go work” is for 
every man.—True improvement comes from action, 
not trom wishing and promising. 

3. Tue Wickep Huspanxpmen.—Sturke :-—From 
Quesnel: Ministers of the divine word must regard 
their flocks as a vinevard of the Lord.—The rulers 
of the Church are often its greatest persecutors, and 
most responsible for its corruptions. —The Son of 


God is heir of all things: whosoever rejects Hii | 


here has no part in the heavenly inheritance. —Those 
who cast Jesus out of their hearts, cast Him also 
out of the vineyard which He purchased with [His 
blood.—Zcisius: The wicked are very often made 
unconscivusly to bear witness against themselves.— 
The time of retribution will come. 

Gerlach :-—The number of the prophets increased 
in the later aves of the Israclitish people; so also, 
the longer the Church lives, the further the indi- 
vidual advances, the more abundant are the tokens 
of God’s grace.—ZJle sent his son (xxi. 37, comp, 
Heb. i. 2). Important passage, showing how Christ 
essentially distinguished Himself trom all the former 
messengers of Gadi by His own peculiar relation to 
His heavenly Father.—The husbandimen know the 
son: thus Christ declares that His enemics knew 
who He was, or at least that they were guilty of 
sheir own ignorance. He tells them also why they 
watched for Lis life: because they feared He wouid 
take from them their usurped authority.—Human 
nature, ‘in rebellion against Christ, has a right in- 
atinct, that if it could overcome Him, it would over- 
come «il opposition, 

Heubner :—The high priests acted as the agents 
or representatives of the evil spirit, the prince of 
this world. If Jesus could be destroyed, all would 


t 


| 


be won for Satan.—The Church of Christ often the . 
stage of most frightful cruclty.—God’s judgments : 


become more and more severe.—The Jewish people 
monument of divine merey and justice. 

4. Tung Corser-Stone. — Starke: — From Can- 
stein: The corper-stone of the Chureh is Christ: 
1 Cor, ii, 1135 Eph. it, 20; 1 Pet. ii. 6-8.—The 
Saviour falls on no one as a judgment, who has not 
already by unbelief stumbled at Him.—So blind are 
the unvodly, that they fear men, while they have no 
fear of God. 

Heubner :-—The Old Testament had foretold the 
rejection of the Son of God; the New Testament 
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foretells to us the apostasy from Christianity,™ for | 
| —J. J. Htambach :—The vain hope of false Chris 


the warning and contirmation of believers.—Jesus 


* (In German: den Abfell vom Cuetstrxtnum, from 
Christianity, not of Christendom, as the Edinb. trsl. ‘Las it, 
which would require in German: den Abfud DER CuRI- 
stenuziT.—P. S 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


honored the Ser:pture, and everywhere saw in it the 
counsel of God indicated. Ought nos this to inspire 
the Ciristian with reverence for uie Qid Testament § 
—What wise one of this world, what human reazon, 
would have conecived, under the cross, that this 
man, hanging suspended between two malcizetors, 
and despised by all, would one day receive the wore 
ship of the whole world ?—This is the Lord's dcing, 
and it is marvellous in our eves.—Vuin are all 
attempts and devices to suppress the truwu, cr 
thwart the counsel of God.—Ilt is medness vo rush 
acninst the rock: it is for us ouly to rest and 
build on.—The doom of the despisers of Gouu’s 
ace. 

5. Tuk Wepptne Frast, ch. xxii, 1-14.—Starke: 
—The blind world often regards the goud messen- 
gers, Who invite them to a “heav enly teust, as their 
enemics.—God is great, not only in His love, but 
also in His anger.—Cramer: Joyful werd: All 
things are ready! Alarming word: Thou art not 
ready !—Osiander : Let all take care that thev do 
not slight the gospel, that God may not take away 
His word (“ and give it to others’ ").— Cuesnel : Ir 
the work of salvation there is no respect of persens. 
—Cramer: In heaven there are only good, in hell 
only wicked; but in the militant Church there are 
tares and wheat together (Gregor, JL Homil. 38).— 
He was speechless: Job ix. 35 Ps. exxx. 3.—Zeisius: 
The small number of the elect should make no Chrix 
tian despond, or weaken his hope of salvation ; but 
only cause him to rub all sleep out of his eves.—Not 
external communion with the Church, but divine 
election through faith, saves us. 

Gerluch : The wedding feast of the Son of God 
with mankind, when He assumed our flesh.—The 
highways, the places where men most conzregate. 

Heubner :—. My dinwer, God has made all pro- 
vision for our salvation, and that in the most abun- 
dant manuer.—The climax: 1. Seize, hold fast and 
imprison, those to whom all houses and hearts should 
be opened ; 2. Seorn, despise in word and act, these 
to whom men are bound to show the greatest respect 
and love; 8. Aid, those for whom tre longest life 
should be desired. —-Chriatiunity is offired to us 
without merit.—The wisdom of Gol knows even Low 
to derive good from evil.—The Jews’ contempt for 
the gospel sent it over to the Genules.—AH without 
distinction are invited.—Diferent receptions of the 
invitation to the kingdom of heaven.—The goodness 
and earnestness of the call of merey. 

Hofucker :—The rightecus judgment of God 
upon those who obey not the gospel. — Reinhard -— 
The predominant spivit of every age furnishes its 
own pretexts for repelling the a): ‘peuls of the gospel, 


tians. 
[Comp. also Matthew Henry, on the parable of 
, the Marriage Feast, on which he is quite full and 


| rich for practical purposes.—P ».] 
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B. The Attack of the Herodians or the Politicians, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu. XXII. 15-22. 
» 
(Mark xii. 13-17; Luke xx. 20-26. Z'he Gospel for the 23d Sunday after Trinity.) 


15 
16 


Then went the Pharisecs, and took counsei how they might entangle [ensnare, en 
trap} him in Avs talk [with a word, év Adyw].! And they sent out unto him their dis 
ciples with the Herodians,? saying, Master, we know that thou art true, and teaches 
the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man [one, ob—otdevds]: for thou 
regardest not the person of men. Tell as therefure, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful 
to give tribute unto Cesar, or not? But Jesus perceived [knowing, yvovs] their wick- 
edness, and said, Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?) Shew me the tribute money [7a 
vopiopa Tov Kyvoov}., And they brought unto him a penny [dendry].2 And he saith 
unto them, Whose zs this image and superscription [the inscription, 4 éruypady|? 
They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render‘ therefore unto Cesar 
the things which are Cesar’s [the things of Cwsar to Casar, ra Kaioapos Katoapi]; and 
unto Gud the things that are God’s [the things of God to God, 7a rot cot rw Gen] 
When they had heard these words, they marvelled, and left him, and went their way. 


Li 
18 
1° 
20 


21 


22 


1Ver. 15.—["Ormws avrdy wayidetvaacty (from tayls, a snares trup) dv Adya, Lange: um thn (mil 
Lisl) zu fungen in einem Ausspruch; Ewald: durch ein Wort. The word here refers to the artful question in ver. 1%, 
tc which, they thought, He must either answer yes or no, and in either case futaily compromise Himself. Meyer: “éy 
Aoyy, in einer Rede, d.h., in einem Auaspruche, welchen er thun witrde. Dieser ist ale Fulle oder Schlinge 
(wayi s) gedacht.” In Cod. Sinait. the words: é» AGy@, are omitted.—P. S.] 

2 Ver, 16.—(Dr. Lange inserts after Herodians in small type: “ Politicians, adherents of the Roman party of the Hero- 
dian house.”"—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 19.—[Anvdpiov. Seethe Critical Notes on xvill. 28 and xx. 2.—P. 8.] 

4Ver.21.—[Anddore, reddite, render as a due,not: 507 €, date, as a gift. Comp. Rom. xiil. 7: awddore ob” 
mars Tas operas, Render unto all their dues, Tertullian (De idol. 15): “ Reddite imaginem Ca@sari qua in numno 


est, et imuginem Dei Deo qua@ in homine est."—P. 8.] 


KXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


and blindness appears in this, that after all they ao 
tually brought Him to the cross under the charge of 
being a political Messiah, although He rebuked and 
repelled every solicitation to utter a seditious word. 


Ver. 15. Then went the Pharisees.— The | They hoped to succeed in their temptation, because 


Pharisces formed the main element in the deputation 
of the Sanhedrin, which aimed to annihilate the Lord 
by astroke of authority. But their blow He had 
made to recoil upon themselves. They stood as per- 
sens who were stripped of their spiritual authority ; 
while He, hy the same words which stripped them, 
demonstrated His own Messianic power, and remained 
<n the temple as its actual Lord. His authority with 
the people, which it was sought to impair, was thus 
strengthened anew. [lis enemies enter into the fact of 
their position ; yet not with repentance and obedience, 
but with a hypocritical acknowledyment, that they 
might again ensnare Him by cunning. This they 
could compass only by bringing Him into suspicion 
of the crime, of which they -were themselves con- 
scious, of exciting machinations against the Roman 
government. They wanted a political Messiah : that 
He would not become. They now sought to involve 
Him iu the appearance of being a political Messiah, 
in order that they might hand Him over to the Ro- 
man authorities as an insurrectionary. They would 
sucgest to Him, or impose upon Him, the sedition of 
their own hearts, that thus they might ruin Him. 
Thus they went further and further into the moat 
abandoned course of lying, urged by the exasperation 
which His last great warning parables had provoked 
to the uttermost. How great this exasperation was, 
aj:pears from the fact that it was the Pharisees of 
the Sanhedrin, the bitterest enemies of Rome, who 
made ths attack, and connected themselves, for the 
accompushinent of their purpose, with the Herodian 
politioal party. And the greatness of their obduracy 


they were blinded by the spirit of absolutism which 
regards every departure from its laws and demands 


-as rebellion and revolution. 


And took counsel.—It is a counsel of cunning. 
Their purpose i3 now to confront Him as private per- 


‘ sons, who have much respect for His person ; and for 


this purpose they have a perilous question ready. 
Hence the new assault upon our Lord assumes the 
form of a 8eries of distinct party attacks. The Phar 
isees take the lead with theirs; and theirs was, in- 
deed, the most cunningly devised. The Sadducees 
then follow, in an attack more direct and outspoken, 
though equally disguised as to its ultimate purpose. 
And then come, lastly, the scribes of the Dharisees’ 
party, and try their strength on is. 

Ver. 16. Their disciples with the Herodians. 
—It was part of the cunning of this new attack, that 
the Pharisees—the most dignified members of the 
Sanhedrin—who had just officially encountered Jesus, 
did not now appear betore Hin in the new character 
of hypocritical submission, He should by no means 
know their design. Hence they sent their dis: iples, 
young and unknown persons, who were students of 
the science of expounding Scripture. But for thes 
they had been able to provide an accompaniment of 
political partisans, Herodians, probably also of the 
younger sort. They were the high-born acaden.ical 
youth of Jerusalem: an appropriate organ to use in 
a temptation to theocratical revolution around the 
temple of Zion. Meyer: “ The Herodians were that 
party of the Jews who were devoted to the royal 
house of Herod—a party political, not hierarchical, 
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yet not purely Roman; popular royalists, in opposi- 
tion to the pure principle of the theocracy, but also 
to the unpopular Roman dominion (against Caesar), 
siding with @he powerful Pharisees from policy and 
according to circumstances, For other and in part 
very singular interpretations, see Wolf and Kocher 
in loc.* The passive in Joseph. Antig. xiv. 15, 10, 
teters to other cireumstances, comp. Ewald, p. 196. 
To regard them as adherents of the Roman govern- 
Ment venerally (and not apecitically a faction devoted 
to the Herodian family), is forbidden by the special 
name which they bore. It was deep cunning in the 
hierarchy to unite themselves with this royalist: fae- 
tion; fur thus they hoped to embolden Jesus to utter 
a word which might be interpreted against the cen- 
sus-tribute, Their flattering introduction had this 
desien; and their further plan was to urge a political 
complaint against Him before the Roman authorities, 
Comp. Luke xx. 20. But, should an affirmative an- 
swer upset this scheme, they would at least sueceed 
im placing the Herodians in antagonism to Him,” 
Rather, they would in this case make Him hateful to 
the people, in consequence of fis unconditional testi- 
mony in favor of subjection to the Roman dominion. 
The Hergdians were, after all, anti-theocratic in their 
sentiiucuts, and could only wear the mask of a patri- 
Otic royalism, which might serve as a temptation to 
the Lord. A third contingency, that Jesus might 
decline giving any answer, His opponents seem 
scarcely to have at all contemplated. It may have 
occurred to their minds, however, that they might 

ossibly use Him yet as a tool in a gigantic rebel- 
lion 

Master, we know.—A cunning hint,+ that they 
were ready to pay Him honor as the Messiah. In 
a sincere spirit Nicodemus said the same thing, John 
iti. 2. 

That Thou art true: truthful.—With all their 
deceit, they actuaily thought this, The most aban- 
doned falsehood is constrained to acknowledge His 
pure sincerity. 

Thou teachest the way of God in truth.— 
Hypocritical recognition, (1) of His doctrine, and (2) 
of His manner of teaching or Lis orthodoxy. Zhe 
way of Cod, in the Jewish scholastic sense ; emphat- 
ically, the practical instruction which came trom God 
Himself and represents His will; the revelation of 
God as the standard for human conduct, See Bret- 
schneider, aud dd0s. 

Neither carest Thou for any one.—A cun- 
ning temptation to lift Himself, in His proud con- 
sciousness, above all respect or care for the Roman 
authorities, They had indeed found that their power 
had no effect to intimidate Him in the way of truth. 
But they might have known that His independence 
was always connected with the purest submission to 
the powers that are. Their involuntary acknowledg- 
ment shines through their false speech. 

Regardest not the person of men.—TIl p 6 « a- 
soy is the outward appearance: the representative 
wf an authority, Ov BAémeis tpdcwroy is essentially 

° 


* (The Edinb trsl. reads here: “For some remarkable 
hints, see Woif!’—mistaking probably the aelr sondcrbare 
Deutungen of the original wor wanderbare Andeutungen, 
Mistakes of this Kind, whether of carelessness or ignorance 
of the Grerman language, and all sorts of arbitrary oi ssions 
end changes, vecur on every page, yea almost in evezy sen- 
tence of this and eeveral preeeding chapters, and sugvest Ue 
supposition that the nominal translators, who could hardly 
be cupable of such blunders, employed other and inferior 
bands.—P. 8.] 

+ [A cunning and malignant captatio bencvolentta, as 
Meyer cuils in—P. 5.) 


' the same as Luke's od AauBdvers wpéscwmwoy, ver. 21 
but stronger. 
Ver. 17, Is it lawful ?—To the Jew. De Wette 
“ According to theocratical principles, which regard. 
‘ed Jehovah as the only King in Israel.” The theo 
| cratical prerogative, however, had not interfered with 
| the representation of Jehovah by human kings in Is 
rach; and the Israelites had paid tribute always to 
| them. In fact, they had in past times paid uibute 
even to foreign potentates—the Babylonians, Per 
sians, ete. How then, in the face of such precedents, 


could the question be urged as it was urged on the 
present occasion? The explanation is to be found io 
the fact, that the Jewish fumaticism had increased 
from generation to generation, and that it was now 
rapidly approaching the point of culmination which 
it reached at laat in the Jewish war, And the hope 
of the Messiah was also increasing in strength. Thlius, 
while the payment of tribute to a human king mizht 
eenerally be lawful, it was otherwise with a heathen 
king, especially Caesar, who threatened to take the 
place of the Messiah as His dark rival in the rule of 
the world: this might appear apostasy trom the theve- 
racy and the hope of Messiah’s kingdom. In this 
spirit Judas the Gaulonite (Joseph. aiairg. xvii. 1; 
Acts v. 87) had refused the census of the Romans; 
regarding it as the decisive sign of servitude. And 
certainly the Jews might have been justified in re 
fusing all political homage to the Cesar, if the history 
of the theocracy had not established a distinction be 
tween the religious and the political element, and in- 
troduced and accustomed them to such a ditfer- 
ence between the Church and the State. But fanaté 
cism ignored this distinction as a temporary abuse, 
and supposed that with the advent of the Messiah it 
would disappear; meanwhile it was a disorder that 
must be cunningly submitted toasa necessity. Christ 
opposes to their temptation the perfect and clear dix 
tinction as it was appointed by God. The question: 
“Is it lawful?” of itself obscures the supposition of 
eduty ; and the question: “ Must we, as servants of the 
theocracy, refuse the tribute?” meant, in other words: 
Must we resist the dominion of the Romans, and rise 
up in rebellion ? 

Or not ?—The not /awful they would fain have 
put in His mouth. 

Ver. 18. Hypocrites.—Bengel: “Jesus rerum 
se eis ostendit ut dizerant, ver. 16.” ‘ 

Ver. 19. The tribute-money.—The coin in 
which the tribute is paid. Udicungue numisma 
regis alicujus oblinet, illic tncola regem istum 
domino agnoscunt, Maimon., in Gezelah, v. 18. 

Vers, 20, 21. Whose is this image ? — The 
Lord’s answer gains infinitely in emphasis when we 
connect it with the action in which He clothes it 
Bearing this coin in their hands, they were obliged 
to appear before Him as the subjects of Caesar, and 
themselves read the decision of their own question in 
the word ‘“Cwsar.” But the truth of the answer con- 
sists in this, that every one has subjected himself to 
the actual obligations of a State who has entered into 
its rights, as symbolized by itscurrency. Or, he who 
acknowledges the ruler’s right of coining, acknowl 
edves also his right to tribute; he who tekes the 
Ee from Cwsar, must give it back to bem again, 


Thus Jesus makes the payment of tribute a duty of 
virtual obligation. The coin is already Casac’s. But 
the word is r& Kaioapos, the things of Cusar, 
and it includes therefore all the obligations to the 
State. But this obedience must ever be conditioned 
by obedience to God, to whom all must pay the tb 
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ite of ra rot e038, the things of God. And here | deliverance. 


we must not think merely of any particular tribute— 
the temple-tribute (the usual interpretation), or re- 
pentance (Ebrard)—but of all religious obligations, 
Erasmus: Give to God that which has the i image and 
inscription of God, the soul (quod Det habet inscrip- 
tionem et imaginem, t. e., aniimum). 

Ver. 21. And unto God the things that are 
God’s.—The word was not onlya precept, but also a 
correction ; since they denied to the Father Himself, in 
the person of Jesus, the honor due to Him. And so 
also the word: “ Render unto Ciesar the things which 
are Casar’s,” might have spared them the Jewish 
war, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the downtall 
of their nation. 

(The answer of our Saviour in ver. 21 is perhaps 
the wisest answer ever given to any question, cer- 
tainly the wisest which could possibly be made 
in this case, and we need not wonder that the ene- 
mies who elicited it, “marvelled and left Him.” It 
establishes the rights, regulates the duties, and dis- 
tinguishes the jurisdiction of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers and their subjects. It contains the 
fundamental principle and guide for the settlement 
of the vexed question of Church and State, which has 
created so much trouble and persecution in the his- 
tory of Christianity. If men would always strictly 
adhere to this rule, there never would be a hostile 
collision between the two powers, which are both of 
divine origin and authority, the one for the temporal, 
the other for the eternal welfare of man, and which 
ought to be kept distinct and independent in their re- 


Bpective spheres without mixture and confusion, and. 


yet without antagonism, but in friendly relation in 
view of their common origin in God, and their com- 
mon end and completion in the BaciAeia ris Seéns, 
where God shall be all in all.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The temptation of Christ to revolution, through 
the students and aristocracy of Jerusalem, as the in- 
struments of His enemiea. 

2. The Messiah Himeclf divides here the theoe- 
racy, which was both Church and State, into Church 
and State as two distinet parts: He consigns the 
kingdom of this world to Cassar, while He limits and 
conditions it by the kingdom of God, 

3. Render unto Cosar that which is Coesar’s.— 
Here the duty of obedience is deduced from the fact 
of the existing dominion, Cmsar had the coin, there- 
fore it should be given to him; Cesar had the pow- 
er, therefore he should be obeyed. De Wette dis- 
tinguishes in a futile way between the principles of 
conscience, of right, and of power and prudence. 
Prudence is also matter of conscience. To revolt 
against authority, is contrary to conscience.  Politi- 
cal obligations have entered in, as matter of facet, 
wherever people have settled themscives in the enjoy- 
ment of political rights. oF the passages, Kom. 
xiii. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2; 1 Pet. ii, 13,17, belong here. 
On the distinction between ientaae and unrizht- 
gous dominion, this text savs nothing, But it does 
gay that he who has accepted the protection of an 
actual government, has entered into its political con- 
Btitution, and acknowleded thereby its rights. The 
lecitimist feeling of devotion to an “oppressed power 
must maintain its propriety by banishment and suffer- 
Ing with it. It can co-exist with the new bond of 
gu’ ;ection only as a wish, a sentiment, a longing for 
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Enjoying the protection of the exist eg 
power, it inust submit to the obligations which thence 
arise. But the antithesis, * Unto God that which is 
God’s,” is self-characterized as the hicher or absolute 
principle, which is the condition of the former, Comp. 
Acts iv. 19 [which contains the right of disobedience 
to the temporal power, where it “clearly contradicts 
the laws of God.—P. 8 S.]. 

4. Money represents the palpable earthly side of 
government and civil relations. He who, in the im 
press of the coin, is acknowledged as the ruler over 
the inoney of the land, is thereby marked out as the 
ruler of the land. In a certain sense, therctore, the 
money circulation is a permanent symbol of political 
subjection and mark of allegiance.* But, over against 
the external and visible dominion of Casar over the 
civil life, there is the immediate dominion of God 
over the internal and unseen life. These two domin- 
ions are not indeed co-ordinate ; the latter is supreme 
over the former; but it has a pre-eminence which ad- 
mits of a certain appearance of division between the 
power of Cesar and the power of God. But the im- 
press of God is upon the spirit; therefore the life of 
the soul must be given toGod. By the requirement: 
“Give unto God the things that are God's,” Christ 
certainly, as Gerlach remarks, pointed ont to them 
the way in which they might become really free again ; 
yet not in any such sense as would encourage them 
to hope for a return of the old theocracy. Obedience 
to God will make Christendom free from the vielenee 
of secular power, and ready for admission into the 
perfect kingdom of God. 

5. The “right distinction between that which is 
God’s and that which is Casar’s, must lead to the 
true unity of life; while the confusion of these two 
must lead to division, lie, and hypocrisy. The Jewish 
hierarchy, in their superstition, made some scruyle 
whether they should pay Cesar his tribute; and then 
they threw their own Messiah to him, whose golden 
fidelity displaved most gloriously the image of God. 

6. Langit opus Bibl.: We may easily imagine 
how ashamed these conceited young men must have 
felt when they departed: wicked as they were they 
could not but feel that they and their teachers 
must have nothing but confusion to expect from their 
encounters with Christ. 

7. The peculiar case where the magistrate con- 
founds political and spiritual subjugation, and exerts 
tyranny over conscience, as Antiochus Epiphanes did 
and many others, is here not taken into account, in- 
asmuch as the Roman government at the time of 
Christ tolerated and respected the rights of eon- 
science, and for some time even protected the Chris 
tians (though not Christ Himself) against the fanat- 
icisin of the Jews. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The temptation of our Lord to pronounce a watecne 
word of rebellion: 1, The cunning attempt of the ene 
mies; 2. the instruments; 3. the issue.—The political 
temptations of Christians: 1. To refuse tribute (insure 
rection and rebellion); 2. to sacrifice the conycience 


* [Comp. Quesnet in loc. : © The imaze of princes stamp. 
ed on their coin denotes that temporal things belong all te 
their vovernance: and the image of God iniprinted on the 
soulof man teaches that whatever use he makes cither of 
himself or of the creatures, ought to be referred to God. . 2. 
Princes [Rulers] being more the images of God than otha 
men, onght also toe render te God whatever they receive 
from men, by directing it all te His glury."—P 5.) 
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(servility).*—Christ supreme victor over all the cun- 
ning and all the violence of His enemies.—The counsel 
of the ungodly, Ps. ti.; their snares, Prov. xxix. 5.— 
Cunning, the ancient fellow of violence, especially in 
the government of the hierarchy. —Christ’s victory over 
cunning is the victory of God’s kingdom over cunning. 
—The contest of the Lord with the cunning of lis 
foes tended to the glorification of His wisdom. 1. 
They take counsel: He is thoroughly prenared. 2. 
They would entangle Him: He secks to deliver them 
out of theirown snare. 3. They praise Him in order 
to His destruction: He rebukes them, in order to 
arouse and save them. 4. They would fuin involve 
Him in their own wicked designs: He punishes them 
in Ilis richteousness, 5. They wish to judge Him as 
guilty: He dismisses them as Indge.—The covenant 
of the hierarchs and Herodians in order to overwhelm 
Christ.—The various , decisions of Christ touching 
money.—The salutary distinction of Christ between 
Church and State-—The decision of Christ upon the 
rights of Cos; a 1. Thev are rights which are deriv- 
ed from God; 2. they are co-ordinate to the spiritual 


rights of the church; 3. they are subordinate to the | 


rights of God.—The weight of the clause, “ And to 
God that which is Ged’s *_Only he who rightly dis- 
tinguishes between religions and ‘civil duties will know 
how to connect them aright.—The hypocritical blend- 
ing of religion and policy: 1. By withholding the 
dues to the civil governinent, under pretext of SAav- 
ing tho rizhts of God; 2. by sacrificing ihe most sa- 
ered rights of God and His chureh to the secular 
porwrer.—The enemies of the Lord gather strength 
from every new humiliation to harden themselves 
afresh.—The three kinds of assault which His ene 


* (The preceding sentences In the Zomiletical and the 
concluding paragraphs of the Deetrinad sections, nearly half 
a column, are omitted entire in the Edinb. trsl. and the 
Honiletieal Hints which follow are either omitted or arbi- 
trarily abridged.—P. 8.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


mies make upon the canse of Christ: 1. Wits vio 
lence ; 2. with cunning ; 3. with cunning and vio unce 
combined. 

Starke :— Canstein: Wicked hearts are only 
more wicked and malicious by faithful warnings— 
The two kinds of serpents, the crooked and the 
straight ( Isa. xxvii. 1; first cunning, then might).— 
Zcising: When Christ is to be opposed, Herod oe 
Pilate soon become one.—Hvpocrites and liars hav 
honey on their lips, and gall in their hearts, Ps. ty. 
21.— Quesnel: The praise of ungodly men is full of 
snares,—Zeixius: No attack and no cunning of any 
avail against the Lord.—He who has God’s word and 
truth on his side is sure to carry off the victory.— 
Osiander : He who would put to shame God’a ser 
vants will himself be put to shame.—The cunnisg 
which would entrap wisJom is itsclf caught, 

Lasco :—Christ shows here that it is not His par- 
pose to effect any change in earthly political relations 
(that is, in a political and earthly way). 

Heubner :—The Truth, Christ, stands here in the 
presence of falsehood.—It is the vocation of the pious 
to huve to move among those who continually per 
vert their words.—The Christian’s bearing toward 
the various political parties in the world.—W hat they 
did in cunning and malice, we should do in earnest 
sincerity: ask Christ’s advice in all cases of doubt 
and conflict of duties.—The Christian living under a 
wicked government must submit in all things that do 
not molest his conscience.—The voice of the gospel 
on the duties of subjects.—The Christian should re- 
commend his religion by his civil and political hon- 
esty.—Christ’s dignity in the answer to these quea 
tions concerning the duties of subjects and rulers. 

Reinhard :—The right of subjects to judge the rule 
and commands of their governora.— 7. W. Wolf :— 
How little the Lord is served by false praise.—fam- 
bach :—The most pious Christian is the best cit 
izen, 


0. The Attack of the Sadducees, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu, XXII. 23-88. 
(Mark xii, 18-27; Luke xx. 27-40.) 


oe sav that there 1 13 no resur- 
amin die, having no children, 
Now there were 


and the tirst, when he had married a wife, deceased, 
Pieft his wife unto his brother: Likewise the second also, and the 


And Jast of all the woman died 


Therefore in the resurrection, ecliase wife shall she be of the seven? for they all 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err [Ye err, go astray, rAaraofe], 


For in the resurrection they neither 
But as 


23 The same day came to him the’ Sadducees, which 

94 rection, and asked him, Saving, Master, Noses said, I 

25 his brother shall marry his wife, and false up seed unto his brother. 
with us seven brethren [brothers]: 

26 and, having no issue, 

27 third, unto the sev euih [unto the seven, éws tov éxrit|. 

28 also. 

29 had her. 

30 not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God. 

31 marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of Ged? in heaven. 

32 

33 And when the multitude heard this, 


wife to his broth, youngras éreAcuTnge 


touching [concerning] the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that which was 
spoken unto you by God, saving, Iam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob (Ex. iii. 6)? God is not the God‘ of the dead, but of the living 


they were astonished at this doctrine: 


1 Vor, °8.—[The article ig wanting in Greek and shonld be omitted in the tral.—P. §. 
2 Ver. 25.—| Literally : and the first. having married, dicd (or: marricd and died) and haring no seed, left hia 


Kai un exwy arépua, apnKe, K.T.A—P. &.] 
3 Ver 17.--T)0 Ocot is omitted in B., D., ete., according to Meyer on account of Mark whl. 25 [ws ByyeAos er roid 


voavo s]. 


CHAF. XXII. 23-38. 399 


4 Ver. 32.—Tho seornd Oceds [hefore vexpav] ts -tricken ont by Lachmann on the authority of B.. L.. and other anclent 
MSS. But here, too, Mever defends it, and exp.ains the oulission from the desire of copyiste to conform to Mark and 
Luke. (Uumiiited in Cod. Sinait.] 


docs not confront them with the rebuke, that they 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL did not hold tradition sacred. Pharisaism which 
stuck to the traditions was no cure for Sadduceism, 
Ver. 23. Sadducees.—See Eveg. Notes on ch. | The latter could never be set free from its negations, 
fii. 7, p. 71, and Winer's article upon them. without learning more profoundly to study and apply 
Who say (teach).—The vi beiore Aeyovres must | its own positive principles, Seripture and the spiritual 
not be given up, though wanting in B., D., and other | lite. In what sense, then, was it that they did not 
eolives. See de Wette. understand Scripture? In so far as they failed to 
‘here is no resurrection.—It may be asked, | discern in it its own living substance, its peculiar 
how fir and in what sense we are to regard the ques- | Ricaning in reference to the doctrine of immortality. 
tion of the Sadducees as a temptation ; tor, doubtless, | But they understood not the power of God, inas- 
their question also, like that of the Pharisces, was | much as they put no trust in the power of God over 
framed with a view to entangle our Lord in eome | death, in His power to raise the dead ; and therefore 
matter of accusation; and therefore we may assume | had no ability to conceive of or anticipate the glori- 
that their melee was the counterpart of the malice | fication of the present body into a higher state, into 
of the Pharisses. It was the last consequence of | & life in which present sexual relations should vo 
Pharisaism—which no Pharisce, however, would , longer subsist. 
Openly express—that no tribute was to be given to Ver. 3U. In the resurrection.—Fritzsche: In 
Ciesar, but that hia government was to be overturned, | the resurrection lite. Meyer, on the other hand: In 
Now, this was the position to which they wished | the rising. It does not, however, point merely to 
Jesus to commit Himself. And so also the Saddu-' the moment of the commencement of the new lifes 
eces—thouzh they did not come forward with an | but to the state in which that izsues, as év TH Tadcye 
outspoken denial of the resurrection—hoped that | yeveoia, ch. xix, 28.—Nor given in marriage.— 
they would make the Lord appear nothing but a | This has reference to the custom of the Jews, that 
Sadduece, and thereby effectually rob Him of all His | the female members of the tamily were given in 
influence and authority with the people. Should, marriage by their father. The resurrection is a 
they not thus vet the better of Him before the mul- ‘ higher state of things, in which death is extinguished 
titude, it was probable that Jesus would give soine in the glorification of life, and all things pertaining 
interpretation of the passage and of the doctrine | to marriage and the sexes done away (Luke xx. 363 
which would bring Him into collision with Moses | 1 Cor. xv. 4-4). 
and the law. But they scarcely expected such a| As the angels in heaven.—That is, the angela 
solution as Jesus gave; it never entered their, Who are in heaven. Meyer: The risen are not yet 
thoughts that He would make so clear and definite in heaven, But compare 2 Cor. v. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 
a distiuction between this life and the next. They 17, With the first resurrection begins the transition 
hoped that they should constrain Him publicly to! of earthly nature into the heavenly; and with the 
avow their secret doctrine, even as the Pharisees , general resurrection earth and heaven will nave be- 
had hoped that they mizht make Him declare Him- | come one in a glorified heavenly domain. “ We find 
self a consummate Pharisce. among the Rabbins similar notions of the future 
Ver. 24. Master, Moses said.—Dcut. xxv. 5, | relations of the body and of the sexes (sce Wetstein) 3 
They freely quoted the Mosaic law concerning the ; but also such a low sensual view as this: mudier tla, 
Levirate marriage, It was ordained, tor the preser- | que duobus nupsit in hoe mundo, priori restituitur 
vation of iamilies, that if a man died without male | a7 mundo futuro, Sovhar.” Mever, 
issue, hia brother should marry the widow, and that| | Ver. 31. But concerning the resurrection of 
the first-born son should be held in the registers to | the dead.—Jesus demonstrates the resurrection by 
be the son of the dead brother. (Miciagcis: Mosa- | the passage, Exod. iii. 6. They drew their arguinent 
isches Reet, ii. p. 98.) On this passage they con- | from the Thorah, from the books of Moses; and He 
struct a starding example, which in all probability | finds His proof in the’same.* De Wette: “ From 
was purely fictitivus and boldly and unserupulously | this the erroneous conclusion was deduced, even by 
carried out: their argument taking it for granted | the Fathers, (Tertull, de Prese. cap. 45; Hieron. 
that, if there were ever a resurrection, the marriage ; @d /oe.), and by later divines, that the Sadduecea 
must necds be renewed in another world, Tis, | accepted only the five books of Moses as canonical 
their desicn was to show, out of the law itself, that | (an error which Olshausen seems to retain). Comp. 
the doctrine of a resurrection was scmething unten-} Winer, art. Suddueder.” So also Mever; but both 


able, and a gross absurdity. of them have rather too contidently adopted Winer’s 
Ver, 26. Unto the seven.—That is, unto the 
seventh, 


: . . * (The passage ocenrs in connection with the appe 

Ver, 29, Not knowing the Scriptures, ete.— of Or ee Meses in the burnin bush, lich Ri cote 
Shore is here a twofold source of knowledge: Holy | strikimg svinbol of the power of God to preserve what in the 
Beripture, and spiritual experience 5 or, as the theo- | ceurse ar nature Est perish. VMEFORKD: ao Jaord dova 
toziau would say, a formal and a material principle. He eee ne an iy oe es aoe aa Pee 
Ont of the eNOPAaNnce of the one source * or the (NX. 37), Seren Moxer hos shewn, ete, leaving those other 
other spring the Sadducee and the Rationalist tend- | witnesses to be supplied. “The books of Moses were the 


: aa Hee el mere pt Peake ap | grentand uithmaate appeal forall deetrine > and thus the sae 
encies to error, It is very observable that our Lord | oi ot the Recusreetion vomes fle. the Siti Gute 


whenee their ditiealoy bad been construeted.” “Pius the bare 

*(The Edinb, trsl. omits the ¢gorance of (ana dem | den of the luv, Jaa the Lod thy Gods coutains the seed 

Miehtecwen der einen Quel'e ete), and thus makes the Dof immortality and the promise of the resurrection. The 

errors of Saddveisi and ation in setualiy spring foum flaw ds the bard sbell which contains and protects the pte 
tue Muly Seriptuics and spiritual experience :—VL. 5 |} vivus kernel of the gospel. —P. 5.) 
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riews.* The remark of Josephus (Contra Apion. 
i 8), that the whole of the twenty-two books were 
esteemed divine by the Jews without exception, has 
no particular weight; tor he is speaking only of the 
Jews generally, aud ‘in mass; and it is well known 
that the Nadducees @id not dare to make a public 
dogma of their rejection of the post-Mosaic Scrip- 
tures, and of the doetrine of the resurrection, It is 
plain that the assertion of Josephus cannot be 
strictly applied to all parties, in view of the relation 
of the Esscenes to the law of sacrifices, and other 
matters in the Old Testament. (See the Pseudo- 
Clementines.) The passage, quoted by Winer, from 
Josephus (dl vfig, xiii, 10, 6), declares that the Sad- 
ducces taught: deiy nyei@ar voutua Ta yeypauuéva, 
that the holy writings must be honored. But these 
Scriptures were previously defined to be the laws of 
Moses (so Josephuz himsclf says, xviii. 1,4). At the 
game time they rejected the tradition of the fathers, 
Thus they definitely acknowledged only the Mosaic 
Seriptures, and definitely rejected only tradition. 
Their position, meanwhile, toward the remainder of 
the Scripture, was officially an arubignous one. That 
tad aniithesia between Mosaic and non-Mosaic Scerip- 
tures, which Josephus adduces, was attributed to 
-hem also by the Talmud: Negarwnt legem ore tra- 
litum, nee fidem habuerunt nisi et, quad i in lege (the 
Phorah) Scriptum erut, They certainly did not ex- 
oress any positive rejection of the nou-Mosaic Serip- 
turcs, because they durst not; but their bad anti- 
thesis plainly enough disclosed that they did not 
acknowledge them, but would be disposed to class 
chem with the traditions, which they did reject. 
The ancient testimonies, among which that of Origen 
is prominent, will maintain their force, therefore, in 
spite of Winer’s view.+ 

Ver. 82. Tam [not: [was] the God of Abra- 
ham.—This argumentation diye been treated by 
Hase, Strauss, and others, as a specimen of rab- 
binical dialectics or exegesis. (Comp. contra Ebrard, 
Aritik, ete, p. 606.) But a kind of dialectics which 
dealt in a merely deceptive demonstration we cannot 
ascvibe to the Lord, The nerve of the argumenta- 
tion lics in this, that God appears in the passage 
quoted as a personal God, who bears a_ personal 
covenant-relation to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The thongit here expressed is this: God is the 
Living, the God of the living (inajor premiss); LHe 
then calls Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (minor); consequently, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are not simply dead, but they must continue to 
live as those to whom God is a Gud. The idea of 
personality is the root of all arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body. ‘* The similar argument in Menasseh, f. /sr. 
de diesurr, i, 10, 6, appears to have been derived 
from this passage. Comp. Schottgen, p. 150.” 
Meyer, 

[It is certain that this argument of our Saviour 
conld not have been discovered by any amount of 
Rabbinical learning and acumen; and yet being 
once presented to our mind, it strikes us, not as an 
arbitrary deposition (like most of the Rabbinical, and 


* (So has Avrorp in Joe, : “The Sadducees acknowledged 
the prophets a/so, and rejected tradition only (sce this abune 
pst proved by Winer, Mealworterbuch, Sudducder).— 

5 

t (In German: Aufussung, which the Edinb. trsl. falsely 
wonders incorrect stulementa; thus doing injustice to the 
fate Dr. Winer, who is one of the Ost CoNsecieations, accu- 
rate, and reliable Writers in all quotations and statements of 
Gctu~—l’. 3.) 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


many of the patristic allegorical interpretations), bat 
as a real exposition of the true meaning of the pass 
ave quotcd; throwing a flood of light over it, and 
filling us with wonder at the hidden depths and com- 
forts of the Scriptures. But strictly taken, the argu 
ment of Christ avails only for those who stand it 
personal covenant relations with the God of Abra 
ham, and are thus partakers of the Divine lite which 
cun never be destroyed, and implies an admonition 
to the Sadducces to enter into this relation. The 
immortality and resurrection of the wicked, which is 
us terrible a doctrine as the resurrection of the just 
is comtortable, is not denied herve, but must be based 
on other passages of the Scripture.—P. 8.] 


bd DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Temptation.—See above. The Sadducees 
hoped that either the Lord would publicly sanction 
their petty and frivolous denial of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, ur contradict the law of Moses. To this 
we may add the following consideration :—If the 
Sadducees already knew of the prophecy of Jesus 
that He would rise from the dead (and probably 
Judas bad revealed this to them, see chap. XXvil. 63), 
then their temptation would have a special signifi- 
cance: it would be a hint that His bope of the 
resurrection was delusive enthusiasm, that He might 
well pause, and, before the deterinimaiion of the 
highest authorities should take effeet in His deatu, 
retreat from His pretensions and His whole work. 
Caiaphas and many of the Sanhedrin were Saddu- 
cees. Probably, therefore, there was here a con- 
cealed threatening of death, and a temptation to 
renounce and retract. 

2. “ They professed to be those who Anew,—the 
ifluminated in Israel. But their knowledge was 
delusion ; and a delusion which rested on a twofold 
ignorance,” 

3. The Lord speaks, according to Lule, of an 
attaining unto the resurrection. This is the more 
precise representation of the resurrection of the zlo- 
rified, which, however, presupposes the basis of the 
general resurrection, of which Matthew speaks, 

4. He incidentally showed the Sadducces, who 
opposed the doctrine of angels (Acts xxiii. 8), how 
little He thought of their rejection of it; for He de- 
signedly reterred to the angels in heaven ag persons, 
whose personal existence in heaven we may cube 
tidently assume. 

5. The Sadducees had changed the pezitive law 
of God into an abstract law of cthics ; thiis being ‘a 
a double sense like the Stoics; in their one-sidea 
morality, and in their denial of the personal fun- 
damental clements and relations of Jite.* Tue 
consequence of their system was heathen panthe 
ism. Thus, the question here was not merely the 
evidence ‘for the resurrection, and that as taken 
from the law of Moses; a demonstration was to 
be given which should exhibit the very roots of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, that is, the dice 
trine of a personal God, and of His person ud bend 
with human persons, as the foundation of their eier 


* [It scems to me that the Pharisces rather correspomm 
to the atoics, the Sadducees to the Scepuies and Rpicureaas, 
the Essenes to the Llatonists; the first representing the ere 
ror of orthodoxistn and lexalism, the second that of rationals 
ist and worldly indifferentism, he third that of mysticisny 
No doubt many of the Greek and Remar Scepuics and Epis 
curenns, as well as the Sadducees, maintained a respectadle 
shuw of outward morality and deceucy.—1. 5.] 


CHAP. XXII. 23-33, 


nal personal life. And in this case also Christ 
proved Himself the supreme Teacher, by the quo- 
tation which He adduecd in proof. The astonished 
people telt the power of His argument. 

6. The doctrine of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. (comp. ch. 
vi. 13), ig in obvious harmony with this resurrection- 
doctrine of the Lord, which exhibits the second life 
as a state of imperishableness, sublimely elevated 
above death, and birth, and procreation, and thus 
above all the state of becoming. 

7. We must be on our guard against the com- 
mon unhistorical parallel drawn between the Saddu- 
cees and systems of Epicurean, selfish, sensual, and 
immoral tendency. They are to be regarded, how- 
ever, as worldly-mminded secularists in a more refined 
gense, who had iallen into a heathen view and esti- 
mation of this world. 

[8. The Bible, viewing man in his completeness 
and integrity as a being consisting of body, soul and 
Bpirit, teaches the doctrine of immortality of the 
soul in inseparable connection with the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and not in the abstract, unreal and 
shadowy form of naturalistic and rationalistic theol- 
ogy which would maintain the first and deny the 
second, Nast: “That the Scriptures attach more 
importance to the resurrection of the body, than to 
the mere self-conscious existence of the soul in its 
disembodied state, arises from the fact that the dis- 
embodied state of the soul is considered in the Scrip- 
tures as something imperfect, abnormal, so much so 
that even the svuls of the just look forward with 
intense desire to their reunion with their bodies 
(Rom, viii. 11, 23). Without the body man has not 
his whole full life.’—P. S.] 

(9. Lavater, Stier and Alford justly regard the 
Lord’s answer, ver. 32 (comp. mdyres yap abt@ Cwou 
in Luke xx. 38), as implying a conclusive argument 
against the doctrine of psychopanychia, or of the 
sleep of the soul in the interinediate state between 
death and the resurrection, The first theological 
treatise of Calvin was directed against this error, 
then entertained by the Anabaptists.—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Sadducees and Pharisees—the unbelievers 
and the legalists—leagued against Christ in the tem- 
ple.—The cadducees’ attack, a perfect type of the 
style of infidelity: 1. Supposing themselves free, 
they further tradition; 2. seemingly unprejudiced, 
they are inwardly bitter; 8. prating about the spirit, 
they are cntanzled in sensual notions; 4. pretend- 
ing to be inquirers, they are only fabling misleaders, 
doubly ignorant 5. proud and confident, with noth- 
ing but stupidity in art and weapons.—Inorance the 
main source of unbelief: 1. Want of scriptural 
knowledge, or of honest perseverance in seeking it ; 
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2. want of spiritual experience, or at least of sinver 
ity in purpose.—I¢norance in spiritual things the 
guilt of lite—Christ the great witness of the resur 
rection.—The roots of that doctrine in the Old Tes 
tament.—The bond of believers with the living God 
a pledze of their resurrection.—The beautiful idea 
of the future life: 1. Elevated above temporal tran- 
sitoriness ; 2. like the angels of God; 3. a life in 
heaven.—God not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.—The lite of believers as sccure as the life of 
God, according to the testimony of Christ.—God tha 
eternal pledge of the resurrection.—Our bond with 
God abolishes death as well as sin.—The absolute 
and indissoluble connection between the doctrine of 
immortality and the doctrine of the resurrection: 
1. The former requires the latter; 2. the latter pre- 
supposes the former.—Have ye not read what is 
written? Or: There is a reproving and correcting 
word for every form of unbelief in the Seripture.— 
Christ the conqueror of unbelief.—Christ the glorifier 
of this world and the next: 1. He iliustrates to us 
this world by the next, and the next world by this ; 
2. He brings to pertection this world and the next.— 
In the controversy between faith and unbelief, the 
people usually side with faith, 

Starke :—When Christ is to be persecuted in His 
people, those combine together who are not agreed 
in anything else.—Canstein: Satan never ceases to 
lay snares for Christ and His Church.—AHedfinger: 
The mockers are many who deny the resurrection.— 
Zeisius: The ground of all errors and contentions 
among converted people is their ignorance of Holy 
Scripture: not so much of its letter, as of the living 
and blessed apprehension of the mind of the Spirit, 
—Canstein : God’s word is not merely what is writ- 
ten there in express letters, but also all that may be 
deduced therefrom by sound reasoning.— Quesnel. 
God knows how to bring good out of evil, light out 
of darkness, and the glory of truth out of false doc- 
trine and maliciousness, 

Heubner :—Quoting from Lanater: “The Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees are the two great parties in 
misleading the human race; they change their posi-- 
tion in succeeding ages, one of them ordinarily being 
preeminent. These spirits are always co be con- 
tended against, even now: sometimes superstition. 
united with hypocrisy; now unbclief united with 
the semblance of wisdom and illumination. Against 
both Christ protests continually; and against both 
the Church teacher must protest. The former appeal 
to authority, antiquity, tradition, the sanctity of the 
letter; the latter, to reason, doubt, freedom.”—The 
same (Lavater as quoted by Heubner): “ The angel 
who appeared in the burning bush in the name of 
God, is a pledge of that which ye deny: he wes a 
symbol that God can preserve what nature seem 1 to 
destroy.”—Christ shows how we must read the S+ ‘ip. 
ture, and use the key for the true knowledge of 
God 
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D. The Attack of the Pharisees, and the Victory of the Lord. Cu. XXII. 34-46, 
(Mark xii. 28-37; Iuke xx, 41 44.— The Gospel for the 18th Sunday after Trinity.) 


84 But when the Pharisees had heard that he had put the Sadducees to silence, they 
25 were gathered together [col. ected in the same place, ovv7xyuav éxt to atte], Then ore 
of them, which [who] was a lawyer, asked Aim a question, tempting him, and saving, 
86 0 Master, ‘which # the great commandment [what kind of commandment is great] in the 
37 law?? Jesus? said init him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
88 with all thy soul, and with all thy mind (Deut. vi. 5). This is the first and great [the 
39 great and first] 4 commandinent, And the second [ But a second, devrepa de] is like unto 
40 it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. XIX, 18). On these two command 
ments hang all the law [hangs the whole law, dAvs 6 vdpos kpewatar| and [also] the 
prophets.® 
41,42 While the Pharisees were gathered [collected] together, Jesus asked them, Saving, 
What think ye of [« oncerning the, wept tot} Chiist ? whose son is he [of whom 1s he 
43 the son? rivos vlog éore;] ? They say unto him, Zhe son® of David. He saith unto 
44 them, Ilow then doth David in spirit [by the Spint]? call him Lord, saying, The Lorp 
[in Hebrew: Jehovalt] said unio my Lord — Sit thou on my right hend, ull I 
make thine enemies thy fuotstool [till I put thine enemies under thy feet |’ vP-(PS. OX. 1s) 
45,46 If David then eall® him Lord, how is he his son?) =And no man [no ate Was able 
to answer him a word, neither [nor] durst any man from that day forth ask him aur 
more questions. 


1 Ver, 35.—The words: «al NEywr (and aaying), are omitted by Lachmann and Teche not (also by Tregelles 
bat not by Alford} on the authority of B., L., ete. Meyer: An insertion from Mark xii. Zs, and contrary to the unif.no 
style of Matthew (ch. xii. 10; xvii. 10, ete). 

2 Ver, 36 —{i ola eee weyadrn év vou; literally: Whot kend of commandment, or: Whot commends 
ment ie great in the 'aw? Meyer: Was far ein Gebot ist gross im Gesetze? (Wie muss ein Gebat bexchuten eecin.aum 
ein Grosses Gebot en acin?), Tlota fs quniitative, gualix, what kind (comp, xix. 18), and the article before €270A7 
fs omitted. But the Authorized Version agrees better with the answer. and Dr. Lange Jikewise translates: We/ehes ta 
dus groase Gehot im Gesctz? The Lat. Vulg.: Quid est mandautam maguam in lege P See Aweg. Nutes.—P. 3.) 

3 Ver. 37.—B.. L., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf: 6 5€ €p7. 

4 Ver. 3.—L., Z.: 7 meyadn Kal KpwTn [for Tpwry Kat meyaAn]. Cod. D. likewise, yet without H. So Cod. BZ 
with asccond 7 before Mpaety. The sense of the text fy in favor of this reading. The transposition arose from the ides 
that maT n was the principal predicate, [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford unanimously adopt m MEeyaAn 
“Kal wpeT7y, whieh is now sustained also by Cod. Sinait.—P. 8.) 

£ Ver, 40 —) The true reading of the best ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinait., recommended by Griesbach, and 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, is: é€¢ tavtars tats buow é€vrToAats bAUS O Vowos KpeuaTat wai 
01 TWpoPpntat, instead of the ferft. ree.c... . OA0S 6 vduos Kal Of TpOONT aL Kpé€uavTa. Dr. Lange follows the 
former in his Germar Version: Jn diexen zaceien Gehoten hdngt des ganze Gesetz und auch die Propheten, Ut is alsa 
preferab He on internal reasons, The iswyer had asked what commandment Was great in the /faicy the Saviour answers to 
this aie stion by naming the great Jaw of love on whieh bangs the whole law, and the prophets besides. —P. $ 

Ver 42.—[The inte rpol: tien: The son, must be omitted, if the question is translated: Of whom te he the son r—P. S.J 

7 Ver. d8—['Ev mretuatc is here not opposed to év vot, but refers to the Holy Spirit as the inspirer of the Scrip- 
tures. See Brey. Netes.—P. 8.) 

t Ver, 44.—The Recepta reads: tromddtoy (footstool), from the Septuagint. But most MSS. and the critical editions * 
troware (tay wWodwy cov), under, [So also Cod, Sinait. As to the sense, Benge] remarks: The warlike Kingdom will 
come to an end; but the peacetul kingdom will have no end, comp, 1 Cor. xv. 20. —P. >] 

® Ver, 45,—[(Codd. D., K.. M.. al, insert éy TWrevuarti, by the Spirit, before Kader, and Lange puts it in the text, 
but in small type. But L: ichmaun, Tischendorf, Alford reject it as insufliciently supported, and superiuens,—P. oj 


the question: here, thescribe. The account of Mark 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAT. refers to the same fact, but under a diferent point 
of view. Matthew has in his eye the tempiing assault 
» et. 84-40. The Question of the Great Command. | whieh the sect of the Pharisees made pun Christ by 


ment, Ce neral Wivirl —Mark gives it in an en- | one of their agents, without regard to the person of 
lare red form; the narrative of Luke x, 25-87 has a this agent. Mark, on the contrary, has taken pains to 
kindred dement. De Wette: “P robably the three ‘ deseribe this latter in full, showing that bis spirit was 
accounts are different forms of the evangelical tradi- | better than that of his) party. There is pein im- 
tion, derived from the same historic “al materials ; al- | probable in this; and in Matthew's account vse, the 
though there are traces in Luke of some dependence rich young man separates himself from the mass ef 
on Matthew.” Strauss: “Three free variations of Christ's enemics yas having a nobler dispesition than 
the same primitive Christian tradition.” Never: | they. Those overpowering influenees whieh: Christ 
“ The difference of time and place in Luke’s account exerted upon some individuals in the ranks of the ene 
shows that the accounts of Matthew and Mark only | emy, detaching them from the midst of their party, 
may be considered as variations of the same tradi- | are among is createst trinmaphs, and ere anticipas 
tion”? We may add, that the occasion and the whole tions of the power which converted Saul on the way 
transaction are dierent in Luke. T here, Jesus puts | to Damascus. 


nn ee 


CHAP. XXII. 34-46, 


Ver 34. But when the Pharisees had heard. 


—Whiat was the inotive of the new assault ? Strauss: 
“In order to avenge the Sadducees ”—against ail 


probability. The Pharisees were rather rejoiced that 


Je:us had reduced their enemies to silence; and this 
Matthew intimates in his épiuwoey. 


rard: “In order to make evident their superiority to 
the Sadducees;” which, although Mcyer objects, 
Beem3 very obvious. 
sides that, another and independent design. Meyer: 
“Ther would extort from Jesus an answer to a ques- 
tion of their own which would compromise Him.” 
But what answer? De Wette: “We cannot see the 
embarrassing nature of their question. The Rabbins 
distinguished between great and small, weighty and 
licht, commandinents (Wetstein on ch. v. 193; xxiii. 
23); such a distinction is the basis of all casuistry in 
morals. Probably, it was very customary at that time; 
and even if Jesus had declared Himself very freely 
on the question, it would not have involved Him in 
any danger.” Mever: “ The temptation of the ques- 
tion lay in the Rabbins’ distinctions of weighty and 
light commandments. If Jesus had mentioned any 
particular roid7ys of a great commandment, His an- 
pwer would have been measured by the standard of 
particular distinctions in schools of casuistry; and 
somehow Ife would have been compromised.” Ols- 
hausen understands the weipacwy of an honest desire 
to search out the views of Jesus.*—Thus exegesis 
leaves us in the dark here. 

But the tempting element of the question is ex- 
plained by the answer and the counter-question of 
Jesus. The Pharisees doubtless took it for granted 
that Jesus would answer them: “Thou shalt love 
God above all,” or: “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me;” certainly He would mention the sancti- 
ty of monotheism. But their monotheism was alto- 

ether deistical in its bias, and had in it no christo- 
foscical principle. They argued from the unity of God, 
like Mohammed afterward (compare also the history 
of Ebionitism and Socinianism), that God could have 
no son., But they knew that Christ made Himself 
the Son of God ; for this ther had charged Him some- 
what before (John x.) with blasphemy, asserting that 
He thereby made Himself equal with God. They in- 
tended, therefore, to found upon His expected an- 
ewer, “to love (rod above all,” a charge of blasphemy, 
in making Himself equal to that supreme God by pre- 
tending to be His Son. But Jesus disturbed this 
tempting design by adding to the statement of the 

eat and first commandment, “ to love God supreme- 
y,” the declaration that the second was equal to it, 
‘*to love our neighbor as ourselves.” This elevated 
the hurnan nature into a higher relation to the Divin- 
itv: and He gaid in effect: “As the second com- 
mandment. is subordinate to the first, and yet like 
unty it, so the Son of Manis subordinate to the Fa- 
ther, and yet like unto [im.’?) The Pharisees felt at 
once that Hts aldition of the love to man had tra- 
versed their whole design. But that the areument 
referred to was really prepared by them, is plain from 
the question which the Redeemer based upon theirs ; 
that is, the question how David contd call the Messi- 
ah, his Son (therefore man), his Lord (therefore God, 
or Goil’s son), The correctness of our exposition is 
shown also by the following considerat‘on. The two 


® (So also Alford in Joc, referring to the more detailed 
aecount in Mark afi. 25-34. Bat Nast regards Lange's inter- 
wet tion ag the ouly intelligible ene, It is certainly very 

genicus.--P. 3.J ’ ‘ 


(Luther: That 
He had stopped the mouths of the Sadducees.) Eb- 


But they must have had, be- 
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charges under which the council placed Jesus before 
Pilate’s judgment-seat were these: 1. That He had 
made Himself the Son of God; 2. that He had made 
Himeclf king of the Jews ina political sense. This 
accusation was derived by them, in their embarrass 
ment and affected daring, from that preliminary sin. 
gle but ambiguous charge, that He had made-Ilim 

self the king of the Jews, that is, the Messiah (see the 
process in John xviii. 19) The same ambiguous 
word: “king of the Jews,” they first construed into 
a religious crime, and then, since that availed noth- 
ing, they construed it into a political crime. On this 
day of temptations, they strove to extract from Him 
a confession of both these charges. The temptation 
of making Him a political Messiah had come to 
nought. They then thought that at least they would 
involve Him in another, and more perilous condem- 

nation, that of blasphemously impugning monothe- 
ism, or undermining the fundamental idea of the 
Jewish religion: this charge, though not quite so 
serviceable before Pilate, would serve them better be 
fore the people. We are warranted in this supposi- 
tion by the questioning before Caiaphas, ch. xxvi. 63, 
and the condemnativn to death which ensued upon 
the answer of Jesus. 

They were collected on the same spot.— 
We may ascribe to a wide diversity of motives the 
excitement which caused the Pharisees to tlock to the 
spot in masses: delight at the humiliation of the 
Sadducecs ; the desire to do better than they had 
done; despair that all means had failed to extort 
from Jesus any ground of accusation; among some 
of them, a nobler complacency * the victory won for 
the doctrine of the resurrection ; probably, also, the 
wish to induce Him to give up His extravagant pre- 
tensions to be the Messiah and the Son of God, and, 
as an orthodox teacher of the people (in an Kbion- 
ite sense) to make Himself useful to them against 
the Sadducees, *Ewl rd atrd,as in Acts i, 15, 
referring to place, not sentiment. 

Ver. 35. A lawyer, vournds.—A word often 
used by Luke; by Matthew only here. «Paulus un- 
derstands it, one who acknowledged only the Penta- 
teuch and Scripture, rejecting tradition; that is, a 
Sadducee (or Seripturist, Karaite ;—thouch these last 
did not vet exist, they were germinally present in the 
Saddueees). But this, as de Wette objects, is con- 
tradicted by the ¢E atvtwy, which necessarily must be 
referred to the Pharisces. Meyer: “He was 1 Mo- 
saic jurist: vouodidasxados designates the same ag 
teacher ; ypauuarevs is only an enlargement of the 
idea of vourcds—one versed in Seripture, a Biblical 
scholar, whose calling was the study and exposition 
of Holy Writ. Comp. Gtrérer in the Zédbinger Zeit 
schrift for 1838, i. 146.” 

Ver. 36. Which is the great commandment ? 
—Mever lays stress* upon the rota, and explains: 
How must a commandment be, or whit character 
must it have, in order to be called great’ But the 
answer of Jesus does not suit this. Yet certainly the 
mota indicates the quality of the commandinent. 7he 
great, weyaAn, Says more than the greatest. The 
ereatest might be brought into comparison with the 
less great; but the great must, strictly viewed as a 
principle, include them all. 

Ver. 37. Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God. — The passage, Deut. vi. 5, frecly after the 


* (Not: Less stress, as the Edinb. tral. has tin dircoe 
opposition to the original: Meyer betant wota und er 
kidrt, ete. Comp, my critical note above.—F. 8] 
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Reptuagint. Fritzsche: “God as thy Lord.” But 
m would be better to invert it—the Lord as thy God: 
in the onginal, Ahovah thy God. And this intro- 
duces a new significance in relation to Christ. Jcho- 
vah, God of the Revelation, the Gou of the incarna- 
tion, waa to be Isracks God, and not the God of a 
deistical perversion, 

With all thy heart.—The é¢v dAn 77 follows 
the original Hebrew Sos. and not the Septuagint 
é. The heartis the entireinner nature of man; the 
soul is then rather the vitality of the heart animat- 
ing the body; the mind, its spiritual and intellectual 
part (intelectus, mens). Mever, following Beck (//6- 
lische Scelenlehre, p. 109), makes xap 51a the whole 
energy of the reason and the intellect; puxn, the 
whule energy of sentiment and passion; and 83:4- 
voia, the whole energy of thought and will in its 
manifestation.* 

Ver. 39. But a second is like unto it, duo fa. 
—This refers to the preceding declaration of Jesus, 
“The great and the jirst” (according to the true 
reading). Henee the article may be omitted. The 
commandment of the love of God is regarded in two 
lights: 1, As the greaf, which embraces in their uni- 
ty all commandments, incluling that of love to our 
neighbor; 2. as the first, inasmuch ag it is a special 
commandment, whieh preeedes the commandment 
of love to man.—Is like unto it.—Compare 1 Jolm 
iv. 20, 21; Rom. xiii. 9. Even the love of God itself 
is to inanifest and actualize itself by love to man,— 
more generally by love to all men, more particularly 
by brotherly love.f The commandment is according 
to the Septuagint of Lev, xix. 18. Mever: “ ayara- 
ces signifies a tender regard, and conduet in har 
mony with it; this, therefore, may be commanded, 
but not @Aev, which is the love of affection or senti- 
ment. Compare Tittmann’s Synoenyns.” By this 
answer, Jesus not only penetrated and convicted toe 
wicked design of the Pharisees, but also reproved the 
error which Jurked in their question. He acknowl- 
edyved a distinction between the great commandment 
and the rest, so faras the former is the principle, and 
all others derived froin it. But in another sense, He 
acknowledged no distinction: the derived command- 
ment of love to man is equal toe the first In its abso- 
lute value, and as representing the first. 

[As thyself.— W. Burkitt: Every man may, 
yea, ought to love himself, not his sinful self, but his 
natural self, and especially lis spiritual self) the new 
nature in him, This it ougint to be his particular care 
to increase and strenzthen. Indeed there is no ex- 
press command in Seripture for a man to love him- 
self, because the lizht of nature directs, and the law 
of nature binds and moves every inan so to do, God 
has puta principle of sclflove and of self-preserva- 
tion into all His creatures, but especially in- man, 
Man ought to love his neighbor, 1. not as } e docs 


* (OrsnaveeN: “The Lord by calling the comma idment 
to love God supremely the first and vreat eenmandment, 
does evidently not design to represent it as one out of many, 
though greater io degree than others. On the contrary, the 
love of God is Che commandment, and the whole law, with 
all its injunctions and prohibitions, is only a development of 
this one commandment: *Phou shalt love the Lard thy 
God. By this love we have to understa: d the unqualified 
surrender of our whole being to God. Of such a love man 
fe capable, though not by his own strength, but by Divine 
grace, because he finds iu God alone all his wants fully aod 
everlastingly satistied “—P, 8] 

¢iVbe orginal reads: Chréstustiehe (Edinb. trsl: lore 
of Christ: or, better: fo Christ); but tris fy probably a 
pristine error for Chreten/te? os for we love Curist not as 
aur neiglibur, but as the Gud-JILru—V. 38.) 


love himself, but as he ovqhf to love himself; 2. no: 
in the same degree, but after the same manner, i 4, 
freely and readily, sincerely and unfeignedly, tender 
ly and compassionately, constantly and persevering 
ly.”"—There are cases, however, where man oucht to 
Jove his neighbor more than himself, and sacrifice Liv 
lite for his fellows, his country, and the church, in 
imitation of the example of Christ and the marten 
—P.s 

Ver. 49. Hangs, ep éuarax (according to the 
true reading).—The figure is taken trom the door on 
its hinges, or from the nail on the wall; and aptly 
indicates dependence upon one common principle, 
and development from it; and hence it follows that 
the two great commandments have a hizher unity in 
the one great commandment, that we love Jehovah, 
the incarnate God of revelation, as our God.—And 
also the prophets. — By the position of o+¢ 
mrpodynrat atter xcpeuatu: the prophets are made 
especially prominent. And the sense is this: Even 
the prophets who predicted the Measiah, the Son of 
Giod, do not contradict the great commandment ef 
monotheism; they rather proceed from that law,— 
that is, from the word of the (rod of revelation tlow 
the prophetical words concerning His revelation. 

Vers. 41-46, The counter-questian of JIcsua, Lg 
object.—Paulus : “ Jesus aimed to lead His opponents 
to the point, that the Psalm was not of David, and 
not Messianic.” (1) De Wette: “He thereby intimate. 
ed that Hewas not a political Messiah.” Woeisse: 
‘““He wished to give a hint that He did not sprirg 
from David.” (7) Mever: “He thus convicted thew 
of their own ignorance and helplessness concerning 
the nature of the Messiah.” But, connecting the 
Lord's question with the tempting question that pre 
ceded it, it appears plain that Jesus would prove by 
a Messianic utterance of the Psalm, that the Messiah 
might be at once the Son of David, te, a Son of 
Man, and at the same time the Lord of David, te, 
the Son of God.* 

Ver. 41. While the Pharisees.—A_ sicnificant 
circumstance. The whole body of Pharisaism is con- 
victed and confuted by an Old Testament word, show: 
ing the consistency of the doctrine concerring the 
Son of God with Seripture. 

Ver. 43. How then doth David by the Spirit 
call Him Lord ?—lIlere wws is not: “ With what 
propriety, how is it possible?” but: “In what 
sense?” or: “What can he mean by it? "—Doth 
call:—in the sense of formal designation, solenin 
title. 

Ver. 44. The Lord said unto my Lord.—Nuo- 
tation from Ps. ex. There are different views on its 
authorship and Messianic bearing. De Wette: “The 
poet (who is not David) calls the king, of whom the 
Psalm speaks, his Lord. The ditheulty is thus taken 
away by the historical exposition, Jesus assumes the 
anthorship of David, and its Messianic interpretation, 
simply as being prevalent in His time. But it is not 
necessary to suppose that Jesus agreed with the com- 
mon notion, If stress is laid upon the words 423:8 
éy mvevuaris, it must be remembered that we cannot 
rely upon the genuineness of these words suthciently 


* (QuK-nREL: “Jesus here asks a question in His turn, 
not to tempt, but to Instrnet His disciples; to confonnd tbe 
obstinate; to point out the source of all their captions ques 
tions, namely, their ignorance of the prophecies which tore 
told the Messiah; to furnish His church with wea:one 
azainst the Jews in all ages; and, by His last public instruee 
tien, to establish the truth of His divinity, inearnation, 
pecs aud kingdom, as the foundation of all religion,“ 


CHAP. XXII. 34-46. 


to bail] anything upon them. See’ Luke xx. 42.” 
But here it is not Luke, but Matthew who speaks. 
Meyer agrees with de Wette, but while the latter as- 
sumes ap accommodation of Jesus to the popular opin- 
on, the former supposes that Jesus shared in the 
Pere view as to the historical origin of the 

salm. But in our opinion, the correctness of the 
application of the word in the Psalm does not depend 
upon the question, whether David himself composed 
it or not. That Psalm is manifestly a poetical repro- 


duction of the historical promise of Jehovah, which | 


David received from the lips of the prophet Nathan, 
according to 2 Sam. vii. 12, and of the last words of 
David referring to it, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 sqq. David is 
iutroduced as speaking on that basis of what Jchovah 
had promised the Messiah his offspring.* That the 
Psalm is Messianie, and in the stricter sense pro- 
phetically Messianic, is evident from the tenor of its 
whole connection, Similarly, in the prophet Daniel 
we must first distincuish the historical basis and the 
composition, and then again identify them; since 
both are combined in the év rvevuots of Scripture. 
Compare ch. xxiv. 15. 

By the Spirit.—Luke ii. 27; 1 Cor. xii. 8; 
Rom. viii. 15. Not indeed ampulsu Spiritus ; but in 
the clement of the Spirit, of the Spirit of God, which 
is the principle of unity in the Seripture. 

Him.—The Son of David as the Messiah. The 

Rabbins saw in this Psalm one of the most clear and 
decisive Messianic prophecies. It was not till a later 
period that thev retracted this interpretation. See 
Hengstenberg, Christologie, on this Psalm [vol. i. p. 
140 sqq.]. 
' Ver. 45. How is He then his Son ?—The an- 
swer is Rom. i. 3, 4; Acts ii 25. It was not the ig- 
norance, but the unbelief, of the Pharisees which de- 
cline! the answer. 

Ver, 46. And no one could answer Him a 
word.—Decisive mandatum de supersedendo,.—Nor 
durst any one from that day question Him 
any more.—The great point of severance between 
the rabbinical, deistic Judaism, and Christian and be- 
licving Judaism. Bengel: Nova dehine quasi Scena 
ee pundit, 


. DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


See the preceding remarks. They will, we think, 
have shown that the question about the great com- 
mandment, and the Lord’s counter-question concern- 
ing David's Son, the Greater than David, have a much 
higher significance than exegesis has hitherto dis- 
cerned in them. It is the spiritual process of sever- 
ance between the deistical apostasy of Judaism, and 
the true Messianic faith of Judaism—that is, Chris- 
tianity itself. The silence of the Pharisees, after 
Christ’s question, marks the crisis of their hardening. 
Henes the decisive and final rebuke of Jesus, and the 
departure from the temple: symbol of their desola- 
tion and judgment. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The last assault of His enemies upon the Lord in 


# (This sentence. an necessary to give Lange's view. {s en- 
thely omitted tn the Edinb. trsl For other expositions on 
the Messianic character of the Psalm, ae especially Heng. 
penbers (CUrbtology of the O. T.. and his Com, on the 
pPaetlaay niso Stier and Nast jn loc. Alferd aud Words- 
worth do nut touch the ditkeculty at aiL—I’. 3.) 


the temple.—The last question of the Pharisees, and 
the last counter-question of the Lord.—The inquiry 
about the great commandinent meant a3 a temptation 
of Christ: 1. He will either lay aside His own imajos, 
tv in presence of the majesty of God; or, 2. assertin 
His own majesty, He will dishonor the majesty o 
God.—How the Pharisees misunderstood the great 
commandment, to love God with all the heart: 1. In 
opposition to the love of man: 2.in opposition to the 
dignity of Christ.—The one great commandment in 
its all-comprehensive significance: 1. [t unfolds it. 
self into the gospel, as a prophecy of +. lvation in the 
doctrine that the Lord, the incarnate Jehovah, wag 
to be loved as God (the supreme Personality must 
reveal Himself); 2. it unfolds itself into the law of 
the Spirit, in the two commandments, the ten, and all 
other subordinate ones.—To love God with all our 
life: 1. With all our heart; 2. with all our soul; 3. 
with all our mind.—The commandment of the love to 
God a strong testimony for His sacred and myste- 
rious personality,—a witness also of His own glorious 
love-—Sinee God is love, lave to Him must at once 
be kindled by the contemplation of Him.—How can 
the first commandment be the greatest, and yet the 
second be like unto it? 1. The first is the greatest, 
because it is the ground of the second, and embraces 
it; 2. the second is equal to it, because it is the copy 
of the first, and love to God is to be demonstrated 
by love to man.—The measure of the love of God: 
nothing is sufticient, neither our life nor all things.* 
The measure of love to man: our love to ourselves. 
—In love to our neighbor we are to prove our love 
to God.—The two commandments are inseparable: 1. 
We cannot love God without loving our neighbor 
(against superstition); we cannot love our neighbor 
without the love of God (against unbelict).—Selt-love 
has two conditions and guarantees: the love of God, 
and the love of man.—low tar is self-love not com- 
manded, and how far commanded? 1. It is not di- 
rectly commanded, because it is a natural impulse 
of lite; 2. it is indirectly commanded in the whole 
law and gospel; since this natural impulse is diseas- 
ed, and has become sclfisliness.-—But & second is 
like unto it; or, how ove word of our Lord cuts 
through the wicked motive and the wicked error of 
the Pharisees. —How far are the commandments dif- 
ferent, and how far alike ?—The empire of love is an 
empire of personal lite.—Love is the fulfilling of the 
law, Rom. xiii, 10 —The counter-question of the 
Lord; or, the proof of the divinity of Christ from the 
Old Testament.—As the commundment of love to 
man is related to the commandment of love to God, 
so Christ is related to the Father: subordinate, yet 
equal.—The severance between Christianity and apos- 
tate Judaism in the temple.—Zhey asked no more 
questions: no Jew dares ask a Christian any ques- 
tion, or commence an attack upon him; the mission- 
ary impulse, to work among the Gentiles, also gradus 
ally died away among the Jews since the time of 
Christ. . 

Starke :—Zvisius: However the wicked hate one 
another, they unite against Christ, His kingdom and 
members. — If you would ask, cultivate a sincere 
heart.—Hypoerites inquire about the greatest come 
mandment, but they do not keep the least.—Osiure 
der ¢ Ags vo man is able thus perfectiy to love God, 
no man can be justified by the law.—The question 


* AY in loc.: “The measure of loving God, is te 
love [im without measure, "—P_s, 


+ (Comp, the practicai remarks of Burkitt inserted in the 
3.1 


| Ercg. Notes on ver. 39, p. 4044.—P. 8, 
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concerning Christ the most important and the most 


Bachmann :—What think ye of Christ? 1. Mas 


necessary.—A correct knowledge of Christ necessary | ifold answers; 2. how important the right one!— 


to salvation.—lt is not enough to acknowledge Christ 
as the Son of Man.—Christ is God and Man in one 
andivided person. 

Heubner :—The Rabbins were fond of discussing 
the relative greatness of commandments. The Jews 
counted 613 precepts: 365 pruhibitions, and 248 
commands.—It is dangerous to make a distinction 
Setween great and little commandments.—Tie nature 
of the love to God which Christianity requires. — 
Aristotle: There is no love to God (connection be- 
tween this word and the beathen denial of the su- 


isco; The supreme command, and the supreme ar 
ticle of faith. 

[ Quesnel :-—On the great and first commandment 
ver. 88: Love is the great and first commandment: 
1, In antiquity, being as old as the world and engre 
Ven in our nature; 2. in dignity, as direetly respect: 
ing God; 3. in excellence, being the commandment 
of the new covenant; 4. in justice, as preferring God 
above all things, and rendering to Him His due; 5. 
in sufficiency, in making of itself man holy in this 
life, and blessed in that which is to come 3 6. in fruit: 


reme Personality)—Consult the representations of | fulness, in being the root of all other commandments; 


enelop and the earlier mystics concerning the stages 
of the love to God.—Piety toward God should he 
kind to man; and the love of men should be reli- 
gious. — All commandments centre in love.—The 
whole ethical doctrine of Christianity very simple— 
What think ye of Christ? always the question which 
finds out the genuine Christian.—Christ the Lord.— 
The dominion of Christ a dominion of love-—Faith 
and love closely connected in Christianity, 


7. in virtue and ellicacy; 8. in extent; 9. in necessitT; 
10, in duration, as continuing for ever in heaven.— 
The same, on ver. 46 :—Truth at length triumphs, but 
the detender of it will notwithstanding be oppressed 
by men. Hence we should not judge the truth by 
the sufferings of its defenders. The more triumphant 
it is, the more they must expect to suffer, that the) 
may be made more conformable to Christ and cape 
ble of greater reward.—P. S. } 


FINAL JUDGMENT OF CHRIST UPON THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES. 


1 


SEVENTH SECTION. 


CHRIST OF HIS 
OWN ACCORD LEAVES THE TEMPLE, - 


Cuoarter XXIII.-XXIV. 1. 
(Vers. 34-39, Scripture Lesson for St. Stephen’s Day.) 


Then spake Jesus to the multitude [multitudes, rots 6xAots], and to his disciples, 


A. The Reproof generally. Vers. 2-7. (The law, ver. 8; the inconsistency and falsehood, ver. 3: “but 


~I > 


‘bh? 


0 


do not;” the traditional statutes, ver. 4; the hypocritical sanctimoniousness and unholy ambition, 
vers. 5-7.) J 


Saving, The scribes and the Pharisees sit [sat down]! in Moses’ seat [xaG@édpa]. 
All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe,’ that observe and do [do and observe] ;* 
but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not. For Bae they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne,’ and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they them. 
selves will not move them with one of their fingers [with their finger, ro daxr’Aw atrar], 
But all their works thev do for to be seen of [bv] men: they make broad their phylac- 
teries [protectives], and enlarge the borders I inpee ta kpaoreda| of their garments, 
And love the uppermost rooms [first place, tpwroxAtciav| at feasts, and the chief seats 
[ cpwroxaGedpias] in the synagogues, And [the, tovs| greetings in the markets, and to be 
called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi." 


Its Application. Vers, 8-12. 


But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your Master [Leader, xa@yyyqrjs; better: 
Teacher, d:ducKados],° even Christ ;* and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
[spiritual] father upon the earth: for one is your Father, which [who] is in heaven [the 
one in heaven, or, the heavenly, 6 év rots otpavots]. Neither [Nor] be ye called mas 
ters [leaders, xa@yyyrac]: for one is your Master [Leader], even Christ [the Christ, é 
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Xpioros]. But he that is greatest among you [the greater of you, 6 weiLov tudv] shall 


12 be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased; and he that shall 


humble himself shall be exalted. 


B. The Purticular Reproof: the Seven Woes, Vers. 18-XXIV.1. (Avarice and hypocrisy, ver. 18; unbe 
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lief und fanaticism, ver. 14; fanatical proselyting, ver. 15; casuistry, vers. 16-22; hypocritical legal 
ism, vers, 23-26; spiritual deadness, vers. 29-32; the judgment, vers, 33-36; Jerusalem’: guilt and 
doom, vers, 37-39; Christ’s exodus from the temple, ch, xxiv. 1.) 


But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because, ors, as in ver. 29] 
ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
[nor] suffer ye them that are entermg to go in. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for [because] ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
praver: therefore ye shall reccive the greater damnation.” Woe unto you, scribes and 
Rharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye compass [go about] sea and land to make one 
proselyte; and when he is made [becomes so, yeryrac], ye make him twofold more the 
child of hell than yourselves. Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which [who] say, Who- 
soever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by the gold 
of the temple, he is a debtor [égecAce]! Ye fouls and blind! for whether tte i3 
greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? And, Whosoever shall swear 
by the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever sweareth [shall swear] by the gift that is 
upon it, he is guilty [a debtor, dgetAe]. Ye fools and" blind: for whether [which] ¢ 
greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift? Whoso therefore shall swear 
{He therefore that sweareth, 6 ovv ducoas| by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
things thereon. And whoso shall swear [he that sweareth, 6 éudoas] by the temple, 
sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth (did dwell]" therein. And he that shall 
swear [sweareth, 6 d40cas] by heaven, sweareth by the throne of Gud, and by him that 
sitteth thereon, Woe unto yon, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of 
[the] mint and anise [the dill] and [the] cummin,” and have omitted the weightier 
matters [things, ta Bupvrepa] of the law, judgment, [and, xaé] mercy, aud faith: 

but] these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind 

guides, which [who] strain at [out]" a [the] gnat, and swallow a [ene camel. Woe 

unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye make clean the outside of 

the cup and of the platter, but within thev are full of extortion [rapacity, apmayyqs] and 

excess." Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which 7s within [the inside of, to év- 

Tos tov] the cup and [the] platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe 

unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for [because] ye are like unto winted 

sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within [which outwardly in- 

deed appear beautiful, but within are] full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness. 

Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypo- 

crisy and iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build 
the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, And say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in 
the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be [are] witnesses unto yourselves, that ye 
are the children of them which [that] killed the prophets. Fill ye up” then the mea. 
sure of your fathers, Ye serpents, ye gencration [brood] of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation [judgment, «picews] of hell? Wherefore, behold, 1 send unto you pro- 
phets, and wise men, and scribes: and some of them ye shall [will] kill and crucify s 
and some of them shall ye [ye will] scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from city to city: That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias [Zachariah] son of Baras 
chias [Barachiah], whom ye slew between the temple and the altar, Verily I say unto 
you, All these things shall come upon this generation. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them which [that] are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ve would not! Behold, your house 18 lett unto you desolate.4 
For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me hencefor‘h, till ye shall say, Blessed ts he thag 
cometh in the name of the Lord. 
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Cu. XXIV. 1 And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disciples came 
to Aim tur to shew hun the buildings of the temople. 


. 


IVer2—TEx«d@iaay (sorist), sealed hemselress Coverdale: are aat down; Conant: hace eat down (with tbe 
Imy lication of continuance); Ewald: dlesaen aech nieder: Lutter, de Wette, Lanse: addzea., The plirase dues 90° pee 
Baniivconvey blame for usurpation, but stiles a matter of fuet the act apd ity result. having seated tucuiselves bey sit, aud 
@ic tovested with official authority as teacuers aud judges. —V. >.] 

2 Ver. 3.—Tecy is omitted by B.D. LZ, al, (Cod. Sinait.J, Lachinann, Tischendorf, ete. 

® Ver. 8.—Codd. D., L., De: wroinoate Kai Typerte, do and obserre ‘The reverse order [7npecre acd 


fWo.ciTe | jn the tert, ree. is explanatory. 

4 Ver 4—Ae is better supported than yap (which seems to be substituted as more suitable]. 

6 Ver 4.—Tischendorf omits dva8auTtexta without sullicient cause. [Lachmann retains it, Alfurd cmits it, so alse 
Go 1. Sinait.) 

6 Ver. 5.—Of their gurmentsa, Tay iuaTiwy array, scems an explanatory addition to the text, but necessary in the 
translation, (They are wanting in the best authorities, fielding Cod. Steait.) 

7 Ver. 7. —(Some Cf the be-t authorities. ipeluding Cod. stuait, and the erttical editions of Lachmann and Trez-lies 
read: pa8Bi (or paBse:) only once; but Tischendorf and Alferd retain the fert ree.—P. 3.) 

® Ver. 8.—[Dr. Lange, in his Version (Me fster) retains with Meyer the ler rec. . Ka Onyntns. But Lachmana, 
Tischendort, Tregelles, Alford, and even Wordsworth, Who generay adheres to the received teat, rend with the best a. 
cient anthorities: Ot5aagKados, teacher, and this is preferable sisu on account of ver. MW, Ww avoid repeliion.—P, d.] 

¥ Ver, §—O Xpvioros is an addition from ver. 10, and omitted in the critical editions 

10 Ver, 14.—(Ver. 14. from ovat to Kpiua, is omitted in the oldest MSS. including Cod. Sinait, versions, and cita’ 
tions, and seems to be inserted from Mark vii. 40 aud Luke xx. 4g. Ace the critical sunsmuaries in Lachman, Piscaendert 
Trevehes, and Alford. But Griesbach. Scholz, and Fritzsetie, necording to Codd. EL, Bo, Go. TL. ete. usstae a trasispecsie 
tion of vers. 3 and 14. Soalso Dr. Lange in his German Version, Why, regards itas Very improbable that Matthew suvu.d 
have omitted such ab important feature.—P, 8] 

M Ver, 19.—Mas pol cac is wanting in D., L. Z.. (and in Cod, Sinait. which reads simply tugAor), omitted by Tische 
endort (and lon; and enclused in brackets by Lachmann. [Tbe words way Lave beeu inserted froin ver. li, where 
they are genuine.—P. 3.) ; 

12 Ver, 22.— Test. rec, (retained by Lachmann on the anthority of Cod, B.): eaTtocKaurvTiy, but Tiscbendorf, with 
Dearly all the uncial MSS. reads? «atotenagarvtTe.  [Soalso Pregelles and Alford, The latter suyszests that the norist 
Implies that God did not then dwe.d in the temple. ner had He done @o since the Captivity, But in the cleansing of the 
temple Christ evidently treated it as the house of God, xxi. 13.—P. 5.) eee 

1S Ver, 23.—The definite article before these petty items, as in the Greek (+d 7dSvod “oy nal 7d &yvndor xal 7d 
KUutvov) and in the German Versions of Lange and others, should be retained, as it adds emphasis.—P. 8.) 

M Ver, 23.--[Lange translates thy xpitw Kal To Ereos Kal THy MisTiv: die (mosauche) Rechtayfcge und dae 
(prophetieche) Erbarimen und die (nessianisehe) Glaubenstreue, See bis kreg, Notes. —P. 3 ] 

18 Ver, 28.—After Tauta ts to be inserted b€ according to Codd. B.. C., ete., and the critical edit'ons, 

16 Ver, 84. —(The word af before steaéa was originally a printing error fur out, which first appeared in King James's 
revision in 1611, and was faithfully cepicd ever after. All the older Ens.ish Versions, from Tyndale to the Bishops’ Bible 
(except the N. 'T. of Rheims, of 1562, which renders: strain a gual, cmitting out), correctly translate ot bivAcQuetes Tor 
Alford, however, thinks that the phrase in the Authorized Version was no typographical tlun- 
buta deliberate allerution, mcsning “strain (out the wine) at (the vcenrrence of) a guat” 
But this is rather far-tetehed, and Bishop Lowth is certainly right when le remarks; "The impropriety ot the preposition 
(af) has Woolly destroyed the meaning of the plirase.”” The phrase refers to the use ofa strainer, and is piuin euoush with 
out. The Jews earetully strained their wine and other beverages, from fear of violating Lev. xi. 20, 24, 41, 42, as Uo now 
the Buddhists in Ceylon and Hindostan.—P. 8.) 

17 Ver, 25.—For axpagias Griesbach and Scholz read adinias, unrighteousness, But B., D., L. speak for the 
former reading. : ; : 

1M Ver, 32.-TAnpoamare, timplete, is the correct reading. EnAnpwoare (D., H., al) and wAnpwoarte (B., al) 
driginated in the desire to seften the sense, 

1% Ver. 83.—Codd. B., L., al., and Lachinano omit Epnuos, but it must be retained as essential, 


cwxwra: atrain out, ete. 
der. as is generally supposed, 


acter of such living force and unity, that it is hardly 
possible to deny its orizinality and getuuineness.” ® 
Heubner: “It is not an invective, or utterance of 

Tre Great Dencnciatory Discocrse aGatNst | Scorn, as many have ealled it: for Instance, AMmMon 
THE PHARISEES AND SCRIBES, ADDRESSED TO THE (Life of Jesua, iii, 229), who thinks that on that 
Peorte.—This erisis is analogous to that of ch, | very account it never could have been thus deliv. 
xy. 10, when Jesus turned away from the Galilean ered by Jesus.” The condemnation naturally in- 
Pharisees, after an annihilating rebuke, and turned | cluded the Sadducees, so far as they were found 
toward the people. The provincial example must | among the scribes, and belonged to the dominant 
bave its wider consummation in the temple. But: hierarchy. In themsclves, and as a party, they were 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


this: Christ turns from the self-hardening hierarchy, leaders of the people. 

and speaks immediately to the people. The unity of | | [Dr. Nast: “ Although the Saddueces were alse 
this discourse has been denied by Schleiermacher, included among the scribes, yct our Lord in His tere 
Scbulz, Schneckenburger, and others, on the ground rible condemnation sinsles out the Pharisees, who 
of Luke having given some parts of it on a previous | for the last one hundred and fifty vears had enjoved 
oceasion in ch. xi. Ewald thinks that the discourse | the highest respect of the people tor their zeal and 
Was compounded out of a large variety of original | rig d observance of the law. Luring His whole min. 


elements. But de Wette and Mever for good rea- 
Rous are strenuous supporters of the original unity * Roan: Atronp: “There can, f think. te no doubt that 


of the whole discourse. De Wette: “It is very | this discourse was delivered. as our Evangelist here relates 
iate th; SUS ‘ r Him- | ft. all at one time, and in these the Jat days of our Lord's 
appropriate that Jesus should now first utte ministry... It bears many resemblances to the Sermon 


self so fully and comprehansively against His ene | on te Moent. and may be regarded as the soletin close, a¢ 
mics” Meyer: “The whole composiuvn bas a char- | that was tue opening, of the Lord's public leschiug. —P. 8) 
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iewy He had been making pharisaic formalism the 
constant object of reproof, while almost ignoring the 
unbelief of the Sadducees,”—It is certainly remark- 
able that the severest language which Christ ever 
used, was directed, not aainst the people, of whom 
He rather spoke with pity and compassion, nor 
against the Sadducees, with whom He came less in 
contact, but against the orthodox, priestly, sancti- 
monious, hypocritical Pharisees, the leaders of the 
gicrarchy, and rulers of the people. Let ministers 
and dignitaries in the Church never forget this! 
Nevertheless the Pharisees with all their wickedness 
had more moval and religious earnestness and sub- 
atance, than the Sadducees, and when once thor- 
oughly converted, they made most serious and 
devoted Christians, as the example of St. Paul 
abundautly shows, No such convert ever proceed- 
ed from the indifferent, worldly, and rationalistic 
Sadducces.—M. BaumMGarten in his History of Jesus 
(as quoted by Dr. Nast én loc.) makes the following 
stiiking remark on this denunciatory discourse: ‘ As 
Christ once commenced His Sermon on the Mount in 
Galilee with pronouncing eight beatitudes, so He 
closes His last public address with pronouncing eight 
wees on Mount Moriah, declaring thereby most dis- 
tinctly that all mani‘estation of His divine love and 
meekness had been in vain, and must now give way 
to stern justice. Of that awful delusion which has 
done at all times so much harm in the Charch— 
naincly, that the office sanctities the officer, at least 
before the people—there is here not the must distant 
trace [not even vers. 2 and 3], but the very opposite. 
The office held by the scribes and Pharisees Jesus 
fully recognizes; but the sacredness of the office, 
instead of furnishing any apology for their corrupt 
morals, increases only their guilt, and He, therefore, 
exposes with the utmost severity the wickedness of 
their lives. Never did any prophet deliver such a 
discourse as this. We see here.turned into wrath 
the holy love of Jesus, which is unwilling to break 
the bruised reed or to quench the smoking flax (ch. 
xii. 20), which seeks and fosters what is lost, which 
Casts out none, but attracts all that show themselves 
in the least degree susceptible.”"—This fearful denun- 
ciation of the dignitaries and representatives of the 
Jewish theocracy, which must shake every sensitive 
reader to the very foundation of his moral nature, 
could only proceed from one who knew Himself free 
from sin and clothed with divine authority and 
power. Having exhausted, in the intensity of His 
love for sinners, high and low, rich and poor, every 
effort to bring them to repentance and a better mind, 
Jesus now speaks, at the close of His earthly minis- 
trv end in full view of the approaching crucifixion, 
with all the dignity and stern severity of a judge, 
yet without any passion or personal bitterness, This 
awful severity is as much a proof of His divine mis- 
sion an:1 character as the sweet tenderness of His 
invitation to the sinner to come to [lim tor rest and 
peace.—P’. 8.] 

Ver. 2. Sit in Moses’ seat.—The question 
arises, whether J/oses’ sca’ means his whole vocation 
aud office, or only a part of it. De Wette: His seat 
as julige and lawgiver. But Moses as lawgiver, or 
orzan of revelation, did not speak from his seat, but 
fom Monnt Sinai; and in this capacity he could be 
eucceede:! * only by propkets, or conciusively by 
Christ Himself. The seat of Moses is described 


# (The Edinb. tre]. has hero; reluwed, perhaps a printing 
arror, ur releused, ulgelost.) 
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Exod. xviii. 18. Moses sat in the function of judge 
and administrator; and in this he might and ‘lid 
allow others to represent himself, who were to judge 
and rule according to the law of revelation. We 
have the more formal establishment of the office of 
elders in Num. xi. 16.) The rule of the scribes and 
Pharisees was the rule of the Sanhedrin. But be 
tween the prophetic rule of Christ, and the political 
rule of the Romans, there only remained to them the 
Olu Testament ecclesiastical function of explaining 
the law and administering discipline. “Exadiocav, 
they sut down and sit, “ Ainong the Rabbins, the 
successor of a Rabbi was called the representative 
of his school, inOte>y Soi; Vitringa, Syn.” 
Meyer. : 

Ver. 8. All therefore.—The therefore, ody, is 
emphatic, as Mever correctly urges, It alludes to 
the established order and office. All whatso- 
ever.—Chrysostom and others say that the cere 
monial system, and everything false and immoral, 
were to be excepted 5 since all this could not have 
been taught awd tis Mwigews kabedpas. De Wette 
and Meyer: Jesus had in view only the contrast 
between their teaching and their lite; and left the 
perversion of the office itself, as it existed in prazi, 
out of the question. But their doctrine was corrupt, 
not only in accidental practice, but in essential prin- 
ciple. We must limit the eiwety, which is used 
by Matthew throughout in its full signiticance, to the 
oficial utterance. Thus it means: Act according to 
their words in relation to the theocratic order of the 
Jewish church, but not in relation to the way of sal- 
vation. It was in harmony with the heavenly prus 
dence of Jesus, and with the spirit of all His teach 
ing, that He should express the fullest acknowledg 
ment of the ofticial authority of the Pharisees anc 
scribes, even while He was preparing to unmask and 
spiritually to annihilate them. le did not on this 
account impose upon His hearers a permanent sub 
jection to the rule of the scribes and Pharisees, 
They could, however, be free only in Ilim and 
through Him: they must through the law die to 
the law. He whom the law has slain and excommu- 
nicated, is alone free from its claims.* 

Ver. 4. But they bind.—See Luke xi. 46. The 
binding together of individual things into a mass, 
has reference here rather to burcens of wood than to 
burdens of grain. Thus they compact their tradi- 
tionary statutes into intolerable burdens, A fourfold 
rebuke: 1. they make religion a burden; 2. an intol- 
erable burden; 3. they lay it upon the shoulder of 
others; 4. they leave it untouched themsclves, 7, e., 
they have no idea of fulfilling these precepts in 
spirit and in truth, [Alford refers the heavy bur 
dens, poptia Bapéa, not to human truditions, as 
most interpreters do, but to the severity of the law, 
which they do not observe (Rom. it 21-23); an- 
swering to the Buputepa tov vouov of ver. 28. The 
irksomeness and unbearableness of these rites did 
not. belong to the Law in itself as rightly explained, 
but were created by the rigor and ritualism of these 
men who followed the letter and lost the epirit, 
Similarly Stier and Nast who refer for analugy to 


*(AtForp: “The o by here is very significant,—bde 
Cause they sit in Moses’ seat, -and this clears the meaning 
and shows it to be, all things which tuey, as successors oa 
Moses, out of his law, command you to observe, doy’ there 
being a distinetion between their lawful teaching 98 ex. 
pounders of the law, and their frivolous traditivns suporad 
ded thereto, and blamed beluw.”—P. 3.) 
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our modern moralists who preach duty, duty! and 
nothing else.—P. 3.] 

Ver. 5. But all their works.—Luke xi. 43.— 
Their phylacteries, gvAax7pta, remembran- 
ecrs and preservatives.—JLiteral application of the 
Jigurative expressions of Exod. xiii. 9, 16; Deut. vi. 
8, 93 ch. xi. 18. Thence arose the {7FEM, contain- 
ing passages of the law upon leaves of parchment— 
Exod. siii. 1-16; Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-22—which 
the Jews at the time of prayer bound, one on the 
left arm, one on the forehead, to show that the law 
should be in the heart and in the head. Buxtorf, 
Syn. ch. ix. p. 1703 and Rosenmiier, WJorgenland, 
v. 82. The term phiylactery was doubtless formed 
from the gvdAatacbe Toy vopwov, Exod. xiii. 10. It is 
not right, therefore, with de Wette and Meyer, at 
once to explain them as preservatives or amulets, 
having magical power. At first, they were simply 
remembrancers of the law; the heathen notion, that 
they were personal means of defence against evil 
spirits, did not arise till afterward. It is probable 
that the perversion was not pertect at the time of 
our Lord; otherwise He would have done more than 
condemn their enlargement of these phylacteries, 7. ¢., 
hypocrisy and boastfulness in matters of religion. 
It is probably a result of this rebuke, that at the 
present day the size of these phylacteries is limited. 
—The borders or fringes, x paomweda—Uh., ix. 
20; comp. Num. xv. 38. These zizth were fastened 
with blue ribands to the garments (see Baur: Sym- 
bolik des fos, Cultus, vol. i. p. 329.) Biue was the 
Bymbolical color of heaven, the color of God, of His 
covenant, and of faithfulness to that covenant. The 
tassels themselves siznified tlowers, or birds ; prob- 
ably pomeyvranates, and therefore crimson, and not 
blue, as the ribands were. Thus they were remem- 
brancers that fidelity to the covenant should flour- 
ish ; or they were tokens that the fower of life was 
love, and that love must spring from faithfulness to 
the covenant. 

Ver. 6. The chief seat, ry rpwraxd:alay. 
—“The first place at table; that is, according to 
Luke xiv. 8 (comp. also Joseph. Antig, xv. 2, 4), the 
highest place on the divan, as among the Greeks. 
The Persians and Romans held the middle place to 
be the seat of honor. The word is not preserved, 
except among the Synoptists and the Fathers. 
Suid.: mpwroxAtsia 1 mpdh7n xabedpa.” Meyer. 

Ver. 7. Rabbi, Rabbi—The teacher was called 
by his title, not by his name. “ My master, my mas- 
ter,°—the customary repetition of greeting on the 
part of the scholar among the Jews, °27 was more 
honorable than =", t. e., much, great, aplissimus.* 
Buxt. Lezice. Tulm. “ Master (naOnynt4s) is 
more than /tabhi, The Rabbi was the teacher in 
@ synagoyne, Master was the head of a whole sce- 
tion, a leader who might be followed by many Rab- 
bis (N"D2, ‘3939, rector, princeps). The proud 
gpirit of the Rabbis has erept into the Christian 
thurch, ° The Reformers protested against it.” 
Heubner. 

Ver. 8. But ye.—Vers. 8-12 contain a warning 
application to the disciples of what had been said. 
The emphasis is on duets and suey, placed first. 
Properly : over you one is Afaster. 

Ver. 9. Father.—Father, =X , the supreme title 
of a teachcr.—On earth.—With allusion to the 


* [The tile was used in three forma: ab, master, doc- 
tor; #uldi. my master; Kadvoni, wy great master.—P. S.J 
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antithesis of the Father in heaven. The eerth hes 
however, in the New Testament a symbolical meat 
ing aisy in opposition to the sea, the fluctuating 
world of the nations (see Rev. xiii, 11, comp. ver. 1° 
John iii, 12, 315. Mate. xvi. 1%), as being the cub 
tured world, the civil and ecclesiasdcal onder. 

Ver. 10. Master, better: Leader, in th sris 
itual sense,—xaOnyntus, not to be confounded 
with «atnyntrs. The third denumination has s 
special importance among the three: the first poinia 
mainly to the Jewish, the second to the Roeiuisa, 
hierarchy. No one should seck the distinction of 
being the founder of a church or seet. 

{Albert Barnes, in his wVofes, understands th3 
prohibition of titlea by our Saviour Ntcrally, and 
hence opposes (and personally always rejected) the 
tide “ Doctor of Divinity,” the Christian equivalent 
of the Jewish Au44i, as contrary to the comiunand of 
Christ, to the simplicity of the gospel, and the equak 
ity of ministers, and as tending to engender prive exd 
a sense of superiority. But to be consistent, the u- 
tle Aeverend, Mr. and wWUrs., ete., should likewise be 
abolished, and the universal thou of the Quakers aud 
Tunkers be introdueed. And yet Paul called bin 
self the (spiritual) father of the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 
iv, 15, and Timothy his son in the faith, 1 Tim. i. 2, 
and Titus likewise, Tit. i. 4; Peter uses the same 
term of Mark (probably the evangelist), 1 Pet. v. 18. 
It is plain, therefore, that the Saviour prohibits not 
so much the titles themselves, as the spirit of pride 
and ambition which covets and abuses them, the 
haughty spirit which would domineer over infe- 
riors, and also the servile spirit which would basely 
cringe to superiors. In the same way Christ does 
not forbid in ver. 6 to occupy the first seats, tor 
some one must be uppermost (as Matthew Heury re- 
marks}—but to seek and love them. ALFornp: “ To 
understand and follow such coninands in the slavery 
of the letter, is to fall into the Phurisaisin ayainst 
which our Lord is uttering the caution.”—P., 8. 

Vers, 9-12.—Comp. ch, xviii. 1; xx. 20; Luke 
xiv. 11; xviii, 14. Mever: “These prohibitions of 
Jesus refer to the hierarchical spirit which practi- 
eally attached to the tithes named at that period. 
Titles of teachers cannot be dispensed with, any more 
than the class of teachers; but the hierarchy, as it 
was re-introduced in the Konish Church, is quite con- 
trary to the spirit and will of Christ. Well observes 
Calvin on ver. 11:3 “ Hac clansula ostezudit, se nun 
sophistice litigasse de VociBUs, sed REM putins specs 
fasse.” *® We must mark the distinciion: Ye sball 
eall no man father, and shall not be called by any, 
master, nor leader (nathp, poBbi, OF diacwaAdus, and 
Ka@nynrns). The worst corruption is the ealling any 
man father ; that is, to honor in any man in abso- 
lute spiritual authority. This reiigious hctmage is a 
contradiction to the absulute authority of the Father 
in heaven, Grotius; “Deus deywaitin auctor, 
Jer. xxxi, 345 Jsa. liv. 138; John vi. 46, doove7 ue 
wavTes Stdaxrtul Ocov; 1 Shess, iv. 9, Oeode 
Santor. Sed alio sensu patres recte vocuntur, gue 
nos in Christo per Pecageian genuer ml, i Cor, iv, 
15."—The title of Aabdi referred to a constrained 
honor, which took away the brotherly equality ot the 
fuithiul ; or, in other words, the stamping of human 


*[Comp. the remark of ALForp on ver. 11: “It may 
serve to show us how lite the letter of a precept has io de 
with its true observance, if we rethet that he he of all the 
Heads of sects bas most notably violated this whole eo 
Inand, and caused others to du by, cally Linself ‘sereue eer 
vorum Deil” 


> 
—P.>.] 
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scholastic teaching with the dignity of law. That 
both these errors touched too closely the authority 
of Christ, is asserted in the third exhortation : They 
should ‘not be called spiritual guides, founders, etc., 
because One only had that dignity, Christ. See 
1 Cor. £ 12. It can scarcely be denicd that the 
Lesicnation of an ecclesiastical community by the 
name of a man, is inconsistent with this express pro- 
hibition, although much depends upon the origin of 
the name and the spirit with which it is used. 
Names of reproach have frequently become nanies 
of honor in the history of the church. The expres- 
sion, ddnyds, ver. 16 and ch. xv. 14, Rom. ii. 19, 
20, is not quite 60 strong as KadnynrT1)s. 

[ Alford, following a hint of Olshausen (Christus 
der einige Mester), refers the three titles to the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity, viz, rarnp, ver. 9 to 
God the Father, 8:3ao0xaAos, ver. 8 (uccording to 
the true reading, instead of the «a8nynrns of the 
text. rec., see my Crit. Note 8, p. 4U8) to the Holy 
Spirit (comp. John xiv. 26; Jer. xxxi. 33, 34; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27), not named here, because his 
promise was only given in private to the disciples, 
and «a@nynrns to Christ. “If this be so, we 
have God, in His Trinity, here declared to us as the 
only One, in all these reiations, on whom they can 
rest or depend. They are all brethren, all substan- 
tially equal—none by office or precedence nearer to 
God than another; none standing between his 
brother and God.” Nast adopts this interpreta- 
tion, which he thinks throws a flood of light upon 
the passage. But it is rather far-fetched, and the 
position of the Teacher (the Holy Spirit) between 
the Fa’her and the Leader, instead of being men- 
t.oned last, is decidedly against it—P. S.] 

Ver. 13. Woe unto you, soribes and Phari- 
gees.— There are seven woes according to gencral 
reckoning: the first, therefore, might seem super- 
fluous; and this recommends, avain, the omission 
of ver. 13, which is also critically contested. But, 
if we compare this discourse with the seven beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, we observe that 
the eighth woe is a summary ot the seven in a con- 
crete form, just as is the case with the eighth and 
ninth beatitudes. There, the concrete unity of all 
the benedictions is the being persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, for Christ’s sake, as the prophcts were 
persecuted in old time. But here, the eiviith woe 
has the same force with respect to the Pharisees, 
who adorned the graves of the prophets, and yet 
showed that they themselves were no better than 
murderers of the prophets. This, therefore, leads to 
the supposition of a sustained antithesis between the 
benedictions and the woes :— 


—Devouring widows’ honses, 
and fora pretence making 
long prayers (being spirit- 
Gally rich), 

—Tho kingdom of heaven 
shut against others, while 
they go not in themselves. 
Fanaticism as opposed to 
Tepentance. 

—Zeal of proselytism. 

—Casuistical morality, which 
corrupts the doctrine of sin, 
and raises the hurnan above 
the divine. Swearing by 
the gold of the temple, by 
the offering. 

Tithing mint and anise; 
and leaving ont righteous- 
ness, mercy, and fuith. 

—Cleansing the outside of the 
platter, the inside being full 


1. Poverty in spirit. 


& The mourners, 


& The meek. 
. Hungering and thirsting 
after riglteouspess. 


&, The merciful. 


The pare in heart, 


of uncleanness and coved 
oOusness, 
7. The children of peace (mos- —Sepulchres, full of :1ypoo 
seugers of lite). risy and duwlessess, 


Summary of the Seven. 


Persecuted for rizhteousness’ —Murderers of the propheta 
sake. as the prophets were 
persecuted, 


Persecuted fur Christ’s sake. = -The ninth woe {fs wanting, 


and this is very significant 
Instead of it, we hear the 
lamentation of Christ over 
Jerusalem, (Seve the Low 
trinal Thoughts below.) 


Ver. 14. Ye devour.—We put ver. 14 before 
ver. 18 (see the different readings). It is to be re 
marked that our Lord here establishes precisely the 
same connection between the worldly care and 
covetousness of the Pharisces, and their hypocritical 
formality, as in ch. vi, 1,19; but in that passage the 
-order is inverted, as the Lord there procecds from 
the hypocrisy to its root—worldliness of mind and 
covetousness. The 67: gives the reason; decause— 
Devour widows’ houses, 7. ¢., to obtain them un- 
righteously. This was damnable in itself, but much 
more when it was done under the cloak of piety, o1 
Kat mpodacen The «ai is not “mechanically brought 
from Mark.” It marks an advancement in the guilt, 
The wepioodrepoy wpipa we refer, as a pro 
longed sentence, to the lengthened hypocritical 
prayers which went before. “ At a very carly date 
this avarice in securing lezacies crept into the Chria 
tian Church; and therefore Justinian passed ordi 
nances forbidding the clergy to inherit possessious.’ 
Heubner, 

Ver. 18. Ye shut up.—The kingdom of heaven, 
appearing with Christ, is represented as a palace, or, 
more precisely, a wedding-hall, with open doors. 
The hypocrites shut the kingdom of heaven before 
the people, guxpuvodev.—For ye neither go 
in yourselves.—The shutting up is therctore two- 
fold: 1. by their own guilt and wicked example ; 
2. by the actual keeping back of those who are 
entering, who not only would go in, but have their 
feet already on the threshold. So was it with Israel. 
The people were on the point of believing, when 
their hierarchical authorities drew them back into 
unbelief. 

Ver. 15. Ye compass sea and land.—Funat- 
ical proselvtism. Danz: De cura Hebrecorum in 
conguirendis proselytis in Meuschenii N. T. ex Talim, 
illust, p. 649. That the Pharisees undertook actual 
missionary journeys, cannot be inferred with cer- 
tainty from Joseph. Andtig. xx. 2, 4 (not 3 and not 
1); for this passage speaks of a Jewish merchant 
who made proselytes, and the remnant of the Ten 

vibes were very abundant in Adiabene. But we 
may suppose that there were such missions, and, 
indeed, that a proselyting impulse £eucerally drove 
the Jews through the world. The real Pharisee did 
not make proselytes from. heathenism to Judaism 
merely, but also from Judaism to Pharisaism.— The 
child of hell.—One who is doomed to perish or at 
least in great danger.—Twofold more than yours 
selves.—AimAdrepor, according to Valla, mus 
be taken as an adjective, and not, as 13 customary, 
adverbially. But how was the proselyte worse than 

the Pharisee? Olshausen: Beeangse “the 

: - proselytea 
were without the spiritual substratum of the Mosaie 
economy, which was an advantave the Phares 1 
sessed. That is, the latter we varisees stil 
 cuceieacaa lytes Were Jews and Phars 
sees, while the prosely Were only a caricauire of 
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Pharisaism. De Wette: Error and superstition are 
doubled by communication, Meyer: Experience 
proves that proselytes become worse and more ex- 
treme than their teachers. Thug the proselyte is a 
Pharisee of a higher degree, We might point to 
the Idumeans as examples, who converted John Uyr- 
canus (not till afterward a Sudducee) by force in 
their Envua—“ thy Oadaccay Kal tiv fnpay”—or 
Petra. The house of Herod afforded a striking 
illustration of the character of such prosclytes, in 
whom the dark elements of heathenism were blended 
with the dark eleinents of Judaism, The proselyte 
Poppaa probably urged Nero to the persecution of 
the Christians, But that the misleader is generally 
worse than the misled, is a fact which does not here 
come into view 5 It is a wicked conversion or perver- 
sicn that is spoken of, and the intensification of Pha- 
Fisiism with the course of time. De Wette rightly 
observes, that Jesus does not here mean the endea- 
vor to convert the Gentiles to Judaism generally. 
Meanwhile Judaism as Judaisin was not called to 
the work of heathen missions except in the way of 
mere preparation, The law cian only make prose- 
lytes; the gospel alone can convert. See Heubner 
on Proselytes and Proselytizing, p. 346. Cardinal 
Dubois, under the regency in France, convertisseur en 
chef. Several Jewish proselytes of modern timnes.* 

Ver. 16. Woe unto you, ye blind guides !— 
Cusnisiry as the Jax perversion of the fundamental 
laws of religion and morality. The mark common 
to both the examples given is this, that the divine in- 
Blitution, inposing holy obligation, is counted for noth- 
inv; and that, on the other hand, the human work 
which requires sanctification through the divine is 
placed in its stead, “The Pharisees distinguished 
oaths, in respect to their validity, according to exter- 
nal, superficial [or rather fundamentally wrong] 
notes, only in the interest of unscrupulousness.” 
De Wette—By the temple.—The oath is very 
frequent, by this dwelling, MIN Psan. (Wetstein 
sod Lightfoot)—By the gold of the temple.—By 
its gclden adornments and vessels of gold ; or by the 
temple-treasure. Jerome and Maldonatus are in tavor 
of the latter. When we distinguish between the es- 
sential house of God, and the house of God as cere- 
monially adorned with gold, then Pharisaism swears 
only and always by the gold of the temple: it can- 
not swear by the temple itself. The outer manites- 
tation is to it the reality itself: that is, for example, 
a church “ with naked walls” is no church.‘ Mean- 
while it is probable that the pharisaic and hierarchi- 
cal vovetousness preferred the oath by the treasure of 
the temple, as that by the sacrifice.” De Wette— 
It is nothing.—It has no sivnificance, and imposes 
no oblization (the Italian peceadigho): the reservatio 
mentaulis of Jesuitical morality—He is a debtor.— 
Bound tq observe the oath, 

Ver. 17. For which is greater ?—Supcriority 
of the originally holy, the divine, to that which is de- 
rivatively holy, the human, which is made holy only 
by the divine. The same relation which the gold 
bears co the divine house, the human offering bears 
to the divine fire which makes the altar an altar, 

Ver. 18. Whoso shall swear by the altar.— 
To any living view of the altar, the offering is one 
with the altar, Casuistry cuts asunder the living 


*(Comp. here some excellent remarks quoted from an 
Eneltsh periodical, the Hamilist.in Nast's Commentary, p. 
620, on the vreat difference between the wenuipe missionary 
and the proselyting spirit, the godly zeal, and the secturian 
Beal.—L. 5.) 
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relations of religion, kills its life, denies its spirit 
and idolizes its body, , 

Ver. 21. And whoso shall swear by the 
temple.—We exnect to hear, “ he sweareth also by 
the gold of the temple.” But this is self-uncer 
stood; and therefore Christ returns back to the 
Lord of the temple, who makes the temple what it 
is, and makes heaven, the great temple, what it is. 
The oath has its significance generaily in this, and in 
this only, that it is a contirmation by God, a déclara- 
tion uttered as before God. . 

Ver. 22. And he that shall swear by hea- 
ven.— Meyer: “The contrary of ver. 22 is found in 
Schevuoth, f. 35, 2: Guia preter Deum, cett et terra 
ereatorem, datur etiam ipsum calum et terra, inde 
binm esse dehet, quod is, qui per colum et terram 
jurat, non per cum juret, qui ula creavit, sed per 
las ipsasx ereaturas.” 

Ver. 23. For ye pay tithe.—The ordinanccs 
concerning tithes (Lev. xxvii. 80; Num. xvii. 21; 
Deut. xii, 6; xiv. 22-28) placed the fruits of the 
ficld and of the trees under the obligation ; but tra- 
dition applic® the law to the smallest produce of the 
gerden, to the mint, the dill, and the cummin (Baby 
Joma, f. 88, 2. Lichtfoot, Hortincer: De decirias 
Judeor.}—The weightier things: Bapivtepa.— 
De Wette: Those things which were harder, dee 
liora, Mever: The more important, graviora, “* It 
is very probable that Jesus referred to the analogy 
of the pracepta gravia (S°"IEN) a levia (S957) 
among the Jewish teachers. (See Schéttgen, p, 
183.) But there is no need to distinguish things 
so closely connected: the important supposes 
the difficult. Pharisaism is led into legalism and 
ceremonialism by its aversion to the difficult 
requirements of internal spiritual religion—Judg- 
ment, «picts, CESO.—See Isa, iL 17. Thus, 
not righteousness itself, but fidelity in the discharge 
of duties according to the principles of righteous- 
ness. The mark of this care tor right is, that it is 
one with mercy ; and this merey cannot be replaced 
by a hypoeritical appearance, the almsgiving of the 
Pharisees (Matt. vi. 1).—F'aith, thy wiotiv.— 
Luther, “faith ;” de Wette and Meyer, “ fidelity,” as 
in Kom, iii. 8; Gal. v. 22. The opposite is amo ria, 
Scriptural language does not distinguish between the 
two ideas, us ours does. Faith and fidelity are one 
in the principle of trust. But here ethical, subjec- 
tive tuith, or fidelity, is meant, Christ marks the 
moral development of the law in three stages: 1, 
The faithfulness of the Mosaic position: rigid care 
of law and right (Elijah). 2. The prophetic posi- 
tion: merey to sinners, and even to the heathen, as 
the internal principle of legality, 8. Messianic 
fidelity as the ftuliiment of the whole law. True 
fidelity is identical with this fidelity, Heubner: 
“Kpidis, ConsCcichtiousness ; miaTis, SINCCTILY. It 
presupposes a blunted moral feeling to show much 
concern about little faults, but to care nothing tor 
creat ones. (Luther, Works, x. 1486, applies the 
same passage to the papal laws.)”” 

These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.—Keverse order. True 
and internal adherence to law places the great mat 
ter first, without being lax in the less, 

Ver. 24. Blind guides, comp. ver. 16.—The 
term implies that they nut only acted as hypocriies, 
but also taught as hypocrites, Ver. 16 pronou. tes 
a separate woe against all casuistry. But here the 
words, and what follows them, explain the wr of 


oe 


ver, 23 rather in its dogmatic side. The appella- 
tions, “ Ye fools and blind,” vers. 17 and 19, repre- 
peut them a self-blinded and in voluntary delusion. 

Strain out* a gnat.—tre strain (the wine) in 
order to separate off the gnals. The liguare vii 
bad amoag the Greeks and Romans only a social 
significance ; but to the Pharisees it was 4 religious 
act. It was supposed that the swallowing of the 
gnat would detile them; and therefore the Jews 
strained the wine, in order to avoid drinking an uD- 
clean animal, (Buxtort, Lez. Talm. Wetstein, from 
Chollin, fol. 67, culices pusillos, quos percolant.) 
The actual custom is here a Steer the highest 
Levitical serupulosity ; and the opposite, the suval- 
lowing of camels, which of course could only signify 
the most enormous impurities in the enjoyment of 
life and its earthly pleasures, Was the symbol of un- 
bounded and unreflectingky stupid eagerness in sin. 
The expression is of a proverbial type. The camel 
was in the law unclean, because it had no divided 
hoof, Lev. xi. 45 and, moreover, this hypothetical 
swallowing of the camel would involve a thorough 
violation of the Noachic prohibition of eating blood 
and things strangled. 

Ver, 25. The outside of the platter.—Figu- 
rative description of the legal appearance of gratifica- 
tion. Cup and platter: meat and drink, or the 
enjoyment of life in all its forms.—But within.— 
Here we have the ‘nternal and moral side of grati- 
fication.—They are full of extortion and ex- 
cess.—* That of which they are full, wine and food, 
was the produce of robbery and incontinence (axpa- 
gia, a later form of axpareia).” Meyer. See Isa. 
xxviii. 7 sqq. 

Ver, 26. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first. 
—The rebuking adjective blind points here also to 
the absurdity of their practice.— Cleanse the inside. 
Sanetify thy enjoyment by righteousness and tem- 
perance.—That the outside may be clean.— 
Fritzsche: May be able to be cleansed. Meyer, 
better: That the purity of the externals may fol- 
low. ‘ External purity is not here declared useless 
(de Wette); but it is declared not to be true holi- 
ness, which implies the preceding purification of the 
inner man.” It is here presupposed that all their 
adorning of the outside must fail to make even that 
clean, 60 long as the inside is full of defilement: 
that is, Levitical purity without moral purity is itself 
defilement. (Bengel, in a gentler expression, non 
est murulities.) 

Ver. 27. Whited sepulchres. — “The graves 
were every year, on the 15th Adar, whitened with a 
kind of chalk (xovia}—d practice derived by the Rab- 
bing from Ezek. xxxix. 15; not merely for the sake 
of appearance, but also that these places, the touch 
of which was defilement (Num, six. 16), might be 
more casily scea and avoided, (Sre the rabbinical 
passages in Lightfoot, Schottzen, and Wetstein.) 
Tiug they always had a pleasant outward appear 
guce.” Meyer. But thus also they were adorned. 
Luke xi. 44 is similar thought, ret, however, the 
game. 

Full of dead men’s bones.—Dead bodies were 
unclean according to the law, and the touch of them 
defile] (Num. ¥. 2; vi. 6): this was specially the case 


a typo- 


{Not: af, which is in all probability originally : 
No. 16, 


graphical error for out. See the critical note above, 

_ 403 Another striking ex.an 
grapbical blunder which foun: its way into many editions 
of the English Bible, is vinegar for rinevard in Matt, SX. 1. 
Hence the term. The Viracyar-Bivle.—?. 3.) 
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witl the bones of the dead and the odor of decay 
from the grave. Impurity has a deadly effect. Spir 
itual death exerts 4 deadly influence (1 John iii. 14 
15); and thus what follows, the murder of the proph 
ets, is introduced. 

Ver, 28. Hypocrisy is here the wicked disguise ' 
and iniquity, avoula, ‘3 pot simply immorality, 
but consummate theocratical lawlessness. 

Ver, 29. Ye build the tombs of the prophets 
—Construction cf sepulchral graves, Stones, and mon 
uments, with vanous designs and inscriptions on con 
secrated burial ground. The antithesis is delicate ¢ 
And garnish the sepulchres of the righteous 
(canonized saints). The latter are acknewledged at 
once, and receive their monuments; the prophets, 
on the other hand, often lay long in unknown and 
even dishonored graves. Later generations then be 
gan to become enthusiastic about them, and make 
their common graves elaborate monuments, “The 
custom of building monuments to ancient and cele 
brated persons, has existed among all peoples and in 


all ages. Comp. Wetstcin, Lightfoot, J ahn, Arch. i 
2.” De Wette. Consult Robinson’s Researches on 


the remarkable sepulchres around Jerusalem, and the 
so-called sepulchres of the prophets. 
Ver. 30. And say.—First of a 
of adorning their sepulchres.—If we had been in 
the days of our fathers. Not: ifue were (Meyer), 
which here gives no sense.—Of our fathers.—Pri- 
marily, by natural lineage, but also in the sense of 
fellowship: Sons of the murderers, in & spiritual 
sense ; Which de Weltte, without any reason, ODp- 
poses. 
Ver. 


li, by the fact 


81. Ye be witnesses unto yourselves. 
—How this? De Wette: By virtue of the guilt 
transmitted to you. Meyer: “ When ye thus speak 
of your fathers, ye give testimony against voursel¥esy 
that ye belong to the kin of the murderers of the 
prophets.” But the meaning is rather, the opposite 
of this: Since ye repute the fathers, in spite of their 
murderous spirit avainst the prophets, as being in 
the fullest sense of the word, in your traditions, your 
fathers; and explain the ancient blood-guiltiness, 
which has been transmitted to you, only as necidental 
evils into which they fell, or as the product of @ 
barbarous age. Just as in these days the horrors of 
the inquisition are excused on account of the barbar 
‘sm of the Middle Ages, although they had their ¢es- 
sential root in the fanaticism of the principle of tradi- 
tion. The continued acknowledgment of those old 
false principles, from which those murders sprang, 
establishes the community of guilt, and the propagie 
tion of the old euilt to egnsunmate judgment. licub- 
ner quotes : “ONG Licet die, dummodo nor virus. * 
V er. 32. Fill ye up then 


the measure.—Chry- 
sostom says that this xAnpwoaTe Was spuken pro- 


# (Dr. Croesy. Erplanatory Notes or Schelia in loc 
in view of the parallel passace in Luke Xt. 47, where the 
word for makes 0 connection between building the tombe 
and approving their fathers crimes, SUseests the cont eture 
that there was 4 proverb among the Jews asserting comp 
city in crime, like “One kills Him, and another dies es 
graves! STLER and ALFORD: lhe burden of this hy ace . 
j=, that they, being one ‘vith their fatrers. treading in cee 
gters, but vainly disavev Ine their deeds, Were. ty aye Leir 


‘ , eemi.2 , f the pro het : Very 
ae ot tuilding the sepa-<PN8 Fy prophets. joined wi 
their fathers’ wiekedness. | Ce Luke xi. AT, 45, geined with 


the penitent contession: “ We have sinned, we oo of 
thera.’ this last and worst generation in Vain te out fy 
their participation m their fathers euilt. Re Pie DLS acnrinst 
meanwhite developing to the utmost acd gy os 
aure.— The Pharisees ealied the murderers ; 
rightly their fathers: they are EVET Worn es 
because they ald hypucrisy to impiety. —} 


: th they are 
et Bey it. mens 
an Whe pureqeite tl 
Sy 
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hetically; Grotius, permissively. De Wette and 
Dreyer make it an ironical imperative. De Wette: 
“The rAnodcare presupposes the ability and willing- 
ness in the mind of the Pharisees which merely needs 
encouragement.” (!) The difficult analogon of this 
dithcult passage is the word of Jesus to Judas, John 
xiii, 27: “What thou intendest to do, do quickly.” 
The last means to scare the wicked from their 
gradually ripening iniquity is the challenge: Do 
what ye purpose at once! If this is irony, it is divine 
lrony, as in Ps. xxi. 4.*—Fill ye up.—The ancient 
crime of the prophet-murdering spirit ran on contin. 
uously throuvh the ages. (See Isa. vi.; Matt. xiii. 
14; Acts xxviii. 26.) Its consummation was the 
murder of Christ.—Fill up then, even ye,—x«ai 
buwecs. The emphasis, however, falls upon the wAy- 
pwoare. Ye, who condemn the murderers of the 
prophets, will even fulfil the measure of their guilt. 
—The measure of guilt. The expression was, accord- 


ing to Wetstcin, current among the Rabbins. With 
the full measure of guilt, judgment begins. The 


passage, Exod. xx. 5, which de Wette quotes, de- 
scribes the generic nature of guilt in the reduced 
sphere of a single house; and the guilt of a commu- 
nity, of a church, of an order, is to be distinguished 
as an enlarged measure of the more limited family 
guilt. 

Ver. 33. Serpents.—Comp. Luke iii. 7. Was 
guynte. The Cony. delib. supposes the matter to 
be inwardly decided. The judgment of hell, ard 
THS Kpitews THs yeévyns) The sentence 
which condemns to hell. The expression, judicium 
Gechenne was used by the Rabbins (Wetstcin). 

Ver. 34. Wherefore I send, etc.—Fearful tele- 
olozy of judgment. The messengers of salvation 
must hasten the process of doom for the hardened. 
Sin, which will not be remedied, must be drawn out 
inte its full manifestation, that it may find its doom 
and destruction in the judgment.—Behold, I send 
unto you.—This is dificult, inasmuch as Jesus 
Beems to bring down into the present, as His own 
sending, the sending of the prophets who had ap- 
peared in earlier times, (1) Van Hengel: The quota- 
tion of an old prediction. (2) Olshansen refers to 
Luke xi. 49, Jesus speaking here as the essential 
Wisdom, (3) De Wette: Jesus utters this with the 
feeling of Lis Messianic dignity; these prophets 
and wise men are His own messengers, the Apos- 
tles, ete. But here it is not merely the New Testa- 
ment martyrdoms that are meant; the whole history 
of che persecutions of the prophets appears teleologi- 
cally, 7.¢., a3 judyment. Hence Jesus speaks out of 
the central consciousness of the theocratical wisdom, 
and in unison with the consciousness of the Father: 
coinp. Matt. xi. 1% As the last who was sent of 
God, He was the moving, actuating principle of all 
tne divine missions: comp. John i, 26. But as the 
Old Testament tines were not excluded, so the New 
Testament times are inclnded.¢ The futures are pro- 
pnetic, as is the whole passage. Hence in the orav- 
peooere Jesus thought assuredly of Uimsclf. Mever 
reters to the erucifixion of Simeon, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem and Pella: Euseb. Jfist. Eccl. iii, 22.—The ex- 
pression «at ef avr@r is very strong. They will be 
vo better than brands for the fire of your fanaticism. 

Ver. Jd. That upon you may come.—The 


* (Ps. xv. contains no trace of irony, and thero must be 
pome error bere, probably tor Ps, ii. 4.--P oS] 

TU Tbe Edinb, tesh lins here sgate just the reverse: “the 
New ‘Pestuncent times were not included.” Lane says: 
So owcay die alllestamentliche Zeit ausgeschlussen ist, 60 
WENIG diz neuleslamentliche.”—P, S.] 
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common expression for judgment, Eph. v. 6, ar ,in 
timating its inevitableness, suddenness, power, and 
grandeur. The righteous (innocent) blood, 
“P? ©; that is, the punishment for it, comp. ch. 
Xxvil. 25, but such as the righteous blood has awaken 
ed. Innocent blood appears as the leader of avenging 
powers: comp. Gen. iv. 10; Heb. xii. 24; Rev. vi 
10, Certainly the blood of Christ speaketh better 
things than the blood of Abel; but that blood has 
also its condemning character, and indeed in the 
shedding of that blood the judgréent of the world was 
completed. Zhe rightcous blood is here emphatic; 
the consecrated, sanctified blood of the prophets, 
Bengel: “alua, ter hoe dicitur uno hoc versu mag. 
nari.” “Exxvuydéuevoy, in the present tense. The 
blood is a continuous stream, which still flows and 
will flow, being present especially in its epiritual in 
fluence. Rev. vi. 10. 

Zachariah, son of Barachiah.—Sce 2 Chron. 
xxiv, 20, Zachariah, the son of the high-priest Je- 
hoiada, stoned in the court of the temple by coor 
mand of the king. There are difficulties here: 1. 
He was not the last of the martyrs of the Old Testa- 
ment: the murder of Urijah, Jer. xxvi. 23, was of @ 
later date. But besides the order of the Hebrew 
canon, there was something pre-eminently wicked in 
the destruction of the former. Zachariah was the 
son of a hivh-priest of the greatest merit; he was 
murdered between the temple and the altar, and died 
crying, The Lord seeth, and will avenge it. And, 
moreover, his destruction was always vividly in the 
remembrance of the Jews, See Lightfoot on this 
passage, and Targum Thren, ii. 20. 2. The father 
of Zachariah was Jehoiada, here called Baraehiah. 
Different explanations: (a) Beza, Grotius, al.: his 
father had two names ; (4) van Hengel, Ebrard: Ban 
achias was the father, Jehoiada the grandfather; (e) 
Kuinoel supposes that the words, “ son of Barachiah,” 
are a gloss, (¢) de Wette, Bleeck, Meyer [and Al- 
ford] decide that an error in the name has crept in. 
“Probably Jesus Himself did not mention the name 
of the father (Luke xi. 51), and it was added trom 
an orivinal tradition: the error being the result of 
confounding the person of Zachariah with the better 
known Zechariah the prophet, whose father was named 
Barachiah (Zech. i. 1). This tradition was followed 
by Matthew; but in the Gospel of the Hebrews the 
error was not found (according to Jerome, the name 
there was Jehoiada).” Meyer. (e¢) According to 
Ilammond and Hug, the Zachariah meant was the 
son of Baruch, who was killed in the temple after 
the death of Christ (Joseph, Zell. Jud. iv. 6, 4). Hug 
thinks that Jesus spoke in the titure, but that the 
Evangelist, after the event had taken place, put it in 
the preterite. But this is an untenable notion, even 
apart from the difference between Baruch and Bar 
achiah. Ammon, who also refers the words to 
the Zachariah of Josephus, explained them as inter 
polation. (f) Chrysostom quoted an ancient opinion, 
according to which it was the last but one of the 
lesser prophets, Zechariah. (7) Origen, Basil, and 
others, thought it was Zacharias, the father of John 
the Raptist—following a mere legend; to which the 
objection holds good,.that if Jesus had come down 
to such recent times, he would doubtless have men 
tioned Jolin the Baptist Himself. The Lord moreover 
speaks not of the blocd-guiltiness of the present gene 
eration, but of the guilt of former times, which eame 
upon the present generation because they filled up 
the iniqnities of their fathers. (Comp, art. in ‘Stu 
dicen und Aritiken” for 18-41, p. 20, and J'Aarmad 
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des, xepl Zaycpiov viod Bapaxiov. Athens, 1838.) 
We prefer the soiution sub (6), But if there was an 
error of name («ce (d)), we might ascribe it, with 
Ammon and Eichhorn, to the translator of St. Mat- 
thew rather than the primitive evangelical tradition, 
as de Wette and Mever do. It is very dithcult to 
determine whether Matthew, in his familiarity with 
tue genealovdes, had a more correct account than that 
of the Book of Chrcnicles, or whether his translator 
nucle the change. It is in favor of the second sup- 
povition of Jehoiada being the grandtather, that he 
died at the age of 180, and that Zechariah, who is 
c:lled his sou, was laid hold on by the Spirit at a 
later time, and appeared as a prophet.* 

Ver, 37. Jerusalem, Jerusalem (Luke xiii. 34, 
where it is placed earlier for pragmatic reasons).— 
Language of the more mighty emotion of compassion 
after the stern language of judgment. But with the 
change of fecling there ig also a change of subject, 
and of the exlubidion of the guilt. In the place of 
the Pharisees and serives, it is Jerusalem; that is, 
the centre of the hierarchy, but also of the people, 
and this name combines the poor misled and the 
blind misleaders,—ihe present, also, and the past. 
In the place of the punishment of ancient blood- 
guiltiness spoken of before, Jerusalem’s own per- 
sonal guilt is denounced now as justifving this 
condemuation. — Thou that Killest. — The ex- 
pressions awmoktelvovga and A:@oBcAovca 
are emphatic in two ways: first, through the parti- 
cipial form, and, secondly, through the present tense, 
—the habitual murderess of the prophets, the stoner 
of the messengers of God.—How often would I 
have gathered !—The Lord still speaks out of the 
theocratic and prophetieal consciousness which em- 
braces in one the Old and New Testaments ; yet the 
“how oftcra” presupposes a frequent operation of 
the Lord’s grace in Jerusalem, and visits which the 
Evangelist was acquainted with, but which did not 
fall within his plan. Comp. here the Gospel of John. 
—Thy children.—That is, thy inhabitants, But, 
in a wider sense, all Israelites were children of Jeru- 
galem.—As a hen. — Allusion to the destruction 
which impended over Jerusalem, in a figure which 
sixaifies that He would have taken Jerusalem under 
the protection of His Messianic glory, if it had turned 
to Him in tine. The figure of the hen was often 
used by the Rabbins concerning the Shechinah, as 
gathering the proselytes under the shadow of its 
Wings.—But ye would not.—The one guilt of Je- 
rusalem was unfolded in the quilt of her individual 
children. Jesus knew that with the obduracy of the 
authorities the obduracy of the city and its inhabi- 
tants was decided. Hence Ile used the preterite, not 
the present tense. Jernsalem’s children had made 
their euviee. The crucifixion of Jesus and the fall 
of the city were decided. It 1s quite an independent 
question, bow many of the individual inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were saved by apostolical preaching. Lis- 


® (Wordsworth {nan elaborate note asslzns a mystic ren- 
gon for the use of the patronyvinic, vizgit refers to Christ 
Him-alf as the trae Zachariah = Remembraneer of God 
{from 753, recordatus Suit, and mm, SJehorar), and the 
trne Son of Barachish, @ e, the Sun of the Blessed (from 
dos; benediret, and a ), who had been typified by all the 
mariyrs of the Old Testarpent from Abel tu Zachariah, the 
pon of Jehoicda. And ho sees in evAoynuevos—kKuylov, 


ver, 39, an allasion to the nance Bapayras in ver. 35. But 
be oroits the circumstance that Z chariah the prophet was 
t «son of Barachiah, Zech. i. 1.—P. 5.) 
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torical notices on thelater depiorable condition of 
Jerusalem, see in Heubner’s Com. p. 349.* 

Ver. 88. Behold, your house. — No longet 
“My Father’s house.” According to Grotius, Mever 
ete., the city; according to de Wette and others, tem 
ple and city, But the only true interpretation is that 
of Theophylact, Calvin, Ewald, the femple. For the 
word marks the moment at which Jesus leaves ths 
femple, and leaves it for a sign that it was abandoned 
by the Spirit of the theocracy. Indeed, the leaving 
of the temple intimated that not merely the city, but 
also the land, was torsaken of the Spirit; fur the 
temple is referred to in its symbolical meaning. We 
retain the addition “ desolate,” 7. e., a spiritual ruin. 
It was omitted in some copies, probably because it 
was thought that the word would open up soine prose 
pect of a restoration of the temple. But the pros 
pect of the restordtion of Isracl involves only the 
spiritual rebuilding of Israel’s temple in the Spirit of 
Christ. 

Ver. 39. For I say unto you.—Most solemn 
declaration.—Ye shall not see itie henceforth :— 
In My Messianic work and operation. From that, 
as among the Jews, He now entirely withdrew, See 
John xii. 37 sq. After the resurrection, He showed 
Himself only to His own people. —Till ye shall 
say.—Neither at the destruction of Jerusalem (Wet- 
stein), nor at the advent of Christ (Meyer), but in the 
future general conversion of Isruel (Kom, xi.3; Zeeh. 
xii, 10; Isa. Ixvi, 20, ete.).—Blessed be He that 
cometh, Ps. exviliimAve the notes or the entry into 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxi, 9,10. Jerusalem itself had 
not met the Redverner with these words of greeting, 
but had asked, Who zs ¢his (xxi, 10)? Thus it is an 
intimation of a future conversion. Not tragic and 
judicial, as Meyer explains it, 

XXIV. Ver. 1. And Jesus went out.—It is not 
merely a local and temporary departure from the 
temple that Is meant. It is true that He hal over 
come all the assaults of His enemies in the temple 
but still they bad declined to give Him their faith, 
and at length had declined it by their absolute silence 
And as the Lord of the temple, the temple had re- 
jected Him, in the person of those who had legal 
authority in it. That was the fall of the temple; 
and it was then deciled that it was no more now 
than a den of robbers, in which all—the Messiah, and 
the Spirit, and the hope of the Geutiles, and the 
blessing of Isracl—was as it were murdered. He 
takes farewell of the temple; and from that time 
forward it became no better than a hall of desolation, 
a dreary and torsaken ruin, According to a Jewish 
legend in Joseph, Bell. Jud, vi. 6, 3, the guardian 
angels of the temple deserted it at a much later pe 
riod, “At the Penteeost, when the priests for the 
night went into the temple to perform the divine ser 
vice, they heard a great and rushing sound, and then 
the cry, meraSatvwuey évtetder.—Tacitus, frst v. 
13: Expresse repute delubri fores et audita imavor 
humana vox. Lercedere deos y siinul ingens notus 
excelentium, Inthe fortieth year before the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem, the lamp in the temple was extine 
guished of itsclt, according to Jewish accounts (see 


‘* (The words: chu HOEANTAaTE, Ye tconld not, Are 
impertant for the doctrine of the freedom ard responsibl’ ty 


lof man which must not be sacrificed to, but combined with, 


the opposite, thouch by no means contradictory dectrine of 
the absolute soverciznty and eternal deerees of Grod, Ae 
Foun ty foes Phe tears ef our Lornt over the perverst nud 
of Jerusalem are withasses of the frecdom of man's wil te 
resist the grace of Gud." ~—P. 5.) 
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Lightfoo:, Hor, Heb, ad Matt. xxvi. 8). 
gosue is still a place void of God, because it knows 
not Christ.” Heubner. Indeed, this departure of 
Christ was not absolutely the last ; 
urrectini, He solichted His enemies there, in the per- 
Bon cf His Apostles, 
when Paul was condemned in it (Acts xxi. 835 xxii 
22), and James the son of Alphicus was slain (Joseph. 
4nizq. xx. 9, 1). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, See the preceding Freqetical Notes, 

2, The seven benedictions of the Sermon on the 
Mount were summed up in an eighth: Blessed are 
all who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. And 
this benediction bas here its counterpart in a com- 
prehensive woe, the eighth, upon the murderers of 
the prophets. But the ninth benediction, “ Blessed 
are ye, if ye be scorned and perseeuted for My sake,” 
has no counterpart among the woes, but the cry of 
distress over Jerusalem. = True, that the Jews them- 
selves afterward cried: “His blood be on us and on 
our children” (ch. xxvii. 25); but Jesus Himself 
knew that His “blood would speak better things 
than the blood of Abel.” Hence the change of the 
ninth woe into the lament over Jerusalem. 

3. The guilt of the scribes and Pharisees became 
now, to the Lord’s view, the guilt of Jerusalem, and 
then the guilt of the nation itself. For Jerusalem 
was the representative of the spirit of the Pharisces 
and of the national genius, But Jerusalem represents 
also* the life and the honor, the fathers and the 
gory, the youth and the hope of the nation, Jeru- 
Balem represents the children of the nation, so often 
threatened by tempests of ruin, and now threatened 
bz the saddest of ajl. Therefore the Lord mourns 
and laments over His own ruined Jerusalem, All 
the missions and messages gt God which had been 
cent to Jetusalem, and w hich formed the ground of 
Isruel’s j judgient, to Him appeared now rather as so 
many etiorts and impulses of God to save them. His 
own compassionate desire to save them had been ac- 
tive throughout all those ages of divine mission; 
but especk Ally had it been active during the time of 
His own labors and ministry. His whole pilvrimage 
on earth was troubled by distress tor Jerusalem, like 
the hen who sees the eagle threatening in the sky, 
and anxivusly secks to crauther her chickens together 
under ber wings. With “wuch distress, Jesus saw the 
Roman engles ‘approach tor judgment upon the ehiil- 
dren of Jerusalem, and sought with the strongest so- 
licitations of love to save them. But in vain! They 
were like dead children to the voice of maternal 
iove ! 

4. Stier, ii, 527: “Jehovah represented ITis deal- 
ing with His people, first, as that of an eagle, hover- 
ing over her young and bearing them on her wings 
(Deut. xxxil. 11); but at last, as that of a hen which 
Btrives to extend her wings over her imperilled chick- 
ens.” Antithesis between the fidelity of ruling power, 
and the fidelity of suffering mercy, 

5. Behold, your howse,—W ords which were sealed 
ever by the vain attempt of Julian to build the tein- 
ple again, as well as by its whole subsequent fate. 
Comp. Rauscnenbuscu (sen.): Leben Jesu, p. 327. 


* [The Edinb. Version reads: “Jernsalem was the aole 
representative ;" mistaking tae German adlein (= aber, 
be) belure (uot after) Jerusalem (Allein Jerusalem repra- 
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For the last time He lett it | 
- prophets, 
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6. Zill ne shall sau, Blessed.—Srpr, Life of Christ 
i. 31: The Jewish rulers failed in this greeting in the 
me of the Paln.-entry, and the people owe it to Christ 
tu this day. This word contains, however, a definite 


‘promise of the national restoration of Israel, as ii ie 


set furth in Rom. xi, and in many passazes of the 
See ALFRED Meyer: der Jode, Frankfort 
1836; where, however, there is too immucad intertoia 
gling of Jewish Christian expectations, 

7. Jesus, after departing from the temple, st@ 
remained quictly in the court of the women, and 
blessed the widow's gift: thereby blessing true and 
simple piety, in the midst of Gcbased av: a decraced 
ceremonialism, Comp. Mark xii. 41; Luke xsi. 1; 
and the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 1249, 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


1. The Preface (vers. 1-8) and the Discourse asa 
whole.—The preaching of the truth must, according 
to the repeated example of the Lord, turn frem pricsts 
and teachers who persistently scorn it, to the com. 
mon people. —The great condemnation pronounced 
by Jesus in the temple upon the Pharisees and the 
scribes.—The Lord vindieates and pretects appointed 
ordinances, even while vehemently condemning those 
who adininistered them.—High esteem for the otlive 
never excludes free condemnation of the abuses of 
those who hold it.—Hypocrites condemn their owag 
works by their own words. 

2. Zhe General Rehuke (vers. 4—7).—Dead _ traidi- 
tionalisin: 1, Its hardness; 2. its falsehood; 3. its 
seltishness.—Despotism in holy apparel and in the 
domain of the conscience: 1. Doubly feaful; 2 
doubly ruinous ; 3. doubly impotent.—The Lurd ho’ is 
up to His disciples the image of gpiritual ambition 
and pride for an everlasting w varning.—The power of 
faith disposes of the pr etensions of spiritual cuubition & 
faith in the only Teacher: faith in God as the only 
Father; faith in Christ as the only Lord aud Guide. 
(Thus the Apostle’s Creed, rightly understcod, is 
threefold Protestant.)—Out of the humility of fidelity 
springs the courage of freedom. 

3. Specific Re buke : the seven woes (vers. 138-87). 
—The seven benedictions and the seven woes.—The 
eighth woe as the sum:mary of the seven: like the 
eighth benediction.—The ninth woe is chanzed into 
a lamentation over Jerusalein.—/irst woes Spiritual 
avarice and greediness for securing legacies 3 petition. 
ers changed into beggars.—The long prayers of the 
hypocrites, and the long sentence of Judsment.—See 
ond woe: Those who shut the kingdom of heaven to 
others, and exclude themselves. Z/Aird woe: Prose 
lytism ; soul-winners and soul-ruiners.*—Lourth woe: 
The work of man up, the work of God down: the in- 
ward nothing, the outward everything.—The true 
oath always by the living and true God.—The blind- 
est ignorance connected with a conccit of keenest 
insight into the laws of the kingdom of God.—2£77th 
woe: Legality in little things; lawlessness in great. 
Straining out gnats ; swallowing camels.—Sirth woe, 
The ouiside and the inside of the cup and the plat 
ter; or, the feast of the religicus and moral hypo 
crite: 1, In the outward form, consecrated or acorte 
ed; 2. in the inner character, abuminable aad 


sentir¢ auch), and thus destroring the necessary antithosig 
to the preceding sentence—L. 8 
st" Germun: Scelenuerber und Seeeaverderden— 
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reprobate.—Seventh woe: The whited sepulchres: 1. 
Like ;leasant abodes outwardly; 2. caves of bones, 
diffusing death, within,—Spiritual death, in the guise 
of spiritual bloom 1, Captivating 5 2. destructive. — 
The cighth woe: The murderers of the prophets.— 
How the garnishing the sepulchres of the prophets 
amay be suspicious: 1, When it bears witness to a dis- 
eascd hanging on to antiquity [false and morbid 
medixvalism.—P. 8.]; 2. when it robs the prophets 
of the present of their rights.—To persecute Christ 
in His saints is to persecute Christ Himselfi—He who 
would free himself from the blood-cuiltiness of olden 
times, must free himself from the principles which 
created it then.—Ancient guilt finds its sure consum- 
mation in terrible judgment, however long delayed. 
—The sinner’s inherited guilt becomes his own only 
through his own personal guilt.—verusalem, Jerusa- 
am !—How often. 

4. The Departure from the Temple.—The temple 
desecrated by obduracy: 1. A houge of men, forsaken 
of God; 2. a house of desolation, forsaken of the 
Spirit ; 3. a house of misery and death, forsaken of 
Christ. '—The golden sunset after the evening storm ; 
or, the prospect of the restoration of Israel.—T he 
departure of Christ from the temple ot the Jews: 1. 
The close of a mournful past; 2. the sin of a miser- 
able present ; 3. the token of a sad futurity.—The 
last word of the Lord to His people, the announce- 
ment of Ilis first royal advent to punish His people 
{in the destruction ot Jerusalem), 

Starke :—All hypocrites are severe toward others, 
wut very indulgent toward themselves.— Canstein : 
A faithful teacher uses severity toward himsclf, but 
he rules those who are under him with gentleness, _— 
By thy words wilt thou be condemned.—They would 
fain have men believe that there was a special sancti- 
tv in the habit of their order.—Canstein : Pharisaic 
folly ; - elegant Bibles and books of prayer, and no de- 
votion in the heart—One is our Master, Christ.— 
Quesnel : Gold's word and truth is an inheritance 
common to all the brethren. He who would glory 
in being its lord, and keep his brethren from the use 
of it, isa robber of the Church’s inheritanee.—The 
Church of Christ is a family, of which God alone is 
the Father.—| Quesnel on ver. 1: Let us always look 
with respect on Christ and His authority, even in the 
most iinpertect of His ministers, The truth loses 
pothing of its value by the bad lives of its ministers. 
The faithis not built upon the lives of pastors, but 
upon the visible authority of the Church (? rather 
upon Christ and His word).—P. S.J—Jledinger : Let 
po man vaunt himself of his position and offce.—The 
gifts by which we are useful to others are from Christ, 
and they are the gifts of grace.—Humility is the true 
way to abiding dignity. —Hypocrites would convert 
others, while they are themselves unconverted ; henee 
their converts generally go from worse to worse,— 
It is not God, but woid, not the altar, but what is on 
it, that they are concerned with.—Swearing by the 
name of the great God, is, indeed, a matter of’ tre- 
mendous importance.—Nins reproduce one another ; 
when one has wasted what he has robbed, he robs 
avain that he may waste.—The unconverted man is 
like 4 aepulchre, in which man lies in his corruption. 
— Quesnel: Many are Christians in name and appear- 


ance; few in spirit and in truth —Cunstein : At last 
the whited mask drops off, and the hypocrite is naked 
and discovered.—Garnishing the graves of the old 
martyrs, and making new martyrs.—When men in 
their wickedness reeeive no more exhortation, but 
make a mock of God and His servants, the measure 
of wrath is very near being filled up. — Wherefore y | 
send unto you. Rom. ii. 4: The goodness and long 
forbearance of God.—God remembers all the } lood- 
guiltiness of the history of mankind: woe to them 
who become partakers of the guilt!—Verily 1 say 
unto you. God’s threatenings are not in sport.—Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem: the fatherly heart of God is 
earnes7 in calling men to salvation.—The cause of 
ruin is the evil will of man.—Osiunder : Contempt 
of God’s word is fullowed by the downtall of all 
rule, authority, and good institutions, Dan. ix. 6, 1], 
12.—Canstein: There is a time of grace; there is 
also a day of judgment, 

Gerlach :—Ver. 6, Notwithstanding these sol- 
emn prohibitions, how much of these sins have been 
found in all churches and sects, from the highest to 
the least !—Ver. 16 sq. These rules of the Pharisees 
about swearing were doubtless designed, first, to re 
lax the strict obligation of certain oaths of common 
lifes and then to ‘enrich the temple-treasure, by at 
tributing a greater sanctity and more rigid obligation 
to the gold which was ordained for the temple, and 
the sacrifices which were ordained tor the altar, and 
which were partly the perquisite of the priests. 
Comp. ch. xv. 5; Mark vii. 11.—Ver. 36. Every sin- 
ner who, in spite of the divine warnings, walks in 
the footsteps of his fathers, draws down upon hia 
own head the punishment which was in their times 
mercifully deferred and suspended. 

Lisco :—The condemnation of Jesus affects tJl 
who are contented with appearing that which they 
should be.—The woe is upon their decciving of souls 5 
their hypocritical covetousness ; their hypocritical 
proselyting ; their hypocritical traticking with oaths 5 
their hypocritical pedantry ; their hypocritical right- 
ebusness; their hypocritical respect for the sainta 
of God. 

Hubner :—The dignity of the ministry is to be 
honored for its own sake.—The ordinances of men 
always a burden; the commandments of God and 
of Christ are always a gentle yoke.—Spiritual pride 
and ambition always one of the chief temptations and 
dangers of minitters.—Christ does not forbid the 
title, but the ambition fur it. Application to the 
Romish Church, and the name Pupa universalis, 

Pater. —Not ruling, but serving, makes greatness.— 
Great difference between zeal tor conversion and am- 
bition for conversion [or missionary spirit and seltist 
proselyting.—P. 8.].—Hypocrisy in vows, reservatto 
mentalis,—Ask whether anything impure clings to 
your enjoyment: the tears and sighs of the poor.— 
It is a base reverence for the great of olden time, 
which will not seek to imitate them.—Every genera- 
tion should be improved by the preceding ; if not, it 
is made worse.—The great design of Jesus is to gath- 
er in poor, wandering, and scattered children of men 
into one family of God. — Desolate. Every Christian 
temple, in which Christ is not preached, is empty 
so is every heart in which He does not live. 
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PART FIFTH. 


Finat and Fullest Manifestation of Christ as the Prophet; or, Discourses of the 
Lord concerning the “ Last Things ” (Eschatological Discourses). 


(Matt. xxiv. 2-xxv. 81; Mark siii.; Luke xxi. 5-88. Comp. the Apocalypse of John ) 


According to the Gospel of Mark, ch. xiii. 1 sq., it is to be assumed that Jesus, after [is departure from 
the temple on the evening of His contest with the Pharisees, that is, on the evening of Tuesday in the 
Passion-week, went out to Bethany. Further, that He paused on the brow of the Mount of Olives, 
looked back upon the city and the temple, and explained to the three confidential disciples, Peter, 
James, and John—Andrew being on this occasion added to them—the full significance of His solemn 
departure from the temple; revealing to them the signs of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the end of the world, as also the siens of [lis own glorious coming. In hartnony with apocalryp- 

_ tical style, He exhibited the judgments of His coming in a series of cycles, each of which depicts the 
whole futurity, but in such a manner that with every new cycle the scene seems to approximate to, and 
more closely resemble, the final catastrophe. Thus, the first cycle delineates the whole course of the 
world down to the end, in its general characteristics (vers. 4-14). The second gives the signs of 
the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and paints this destruction itself as a sign and a commence 
ment of the judgment of the world, which from that day onward proceeds in silent and suppressed davs 
of judgment down to the last (vers. 15-28). The third describes the sudden end of the world, and the 
judginent which ensues (vers. 20-44). Then follows a scries of parables and similitudes, in which the 
Lord paints the judgment itself, which unfolds itself in an organic succession of several acts. In the 
Jast act Christ reveals his universal judicial majesty., Ch. xxiv. 45-51 exhibits the judement upon the 
ecrvants of Christ, or the clergy. Ch. xxv. 1-13 (the wise and foolish virgins) exhibits the judgment 
upon the Church, or the people. Then follows the judgment upon individual members of the Church 
(vars. 14-30). Finally, vers. 31-46 introduce the universal judgment of the world. The relation of all 
these sections to each other will be shown in the Axegetical Notes. All these eschatological discourses 
must have been delivered at all events as carly as Tucsday evening, and upon the Mount of Olives, 
Ch. xxvi. 2, “Ye know that after two daya will be the Passover,” might seem to imply that this word 
also was spoken on the Tuesday, and consequently all the parables and discourses of ch. xxiv. and 
xxv.; although “after two days” might have been said on Wednesday, since the part of the- current 
day was commonly included; and, on the whole, it is more probable that on the day after His with- 
drawal from the temple and the people, on Wednesday (see Luke xxi. 37, 38; John xii. 37-50), He 
completed these parables on the last things. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE GENERAL JUDGMENT; OR, THE END OF JERUSALEM AND THE END OF THE 
WORLD. 


Cnaprer XXIV. 2-44. 


Pericopes: 1. Ch. xxiv. 15-28, on the 16th Sunday after Trinity ; 2. Ch. xxiv. 37-51, on the 27th Sunday 
after Trinity.—Purallels: Mark xiii. 1-37; Luke xxi. 5-36.) 


a oe 
Occasion of the Discourses. VERS. 1-8. 


ra And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his disciples came to Atm 
2 for to shew him the buildings of the emple. And Jesus [he answering]' said ‘unto 


UHAP. XXIV. 2-44, 419 


23 
24 
25 
26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


them, See ye not’ all these things? verily I say unto you, There shall not be left hera 
one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down. And as he sat uson ton] 
the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto him privately [xar’ idcav], saying, Tell us, 
when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end 
of the world [the present order of things, aidvos, not: Koopov|? 


Signs, and the Manifestation of the End of the World in general. Vers. 4-14. ° 


And Jesis answered and said unto them, Take heed that no man [lest any one, 
pois] deceive you. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am [the, 6] Christ: 
and shall deceive many. And ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: see that ye 
be not troubled [beware, be not tronbled]:* for all* these things must come to pass, but 
the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: 
and there shall be famines, and pestilences,*® and earthquakes, in divers places. All 
these [But all these, ravra 8€ ratra| are the beginning of sorrows. ‘Then shall they 
deliver you up to be afilicted, and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of [by, te] al. 
nations for my name’s sake. And then shall many be off€nded, and shal] betray one 
another, and shall hate one another. And many false prophets shall rise, and shall de- 
ceive many. And because iniquity [wickedness, lawlessness, dvopzta] shall abound, the 
love of many [the many, the great mass, rév woAXov]| shall wax [become] cold. But 
he that shall endure [endureth, 6 6 éropeivas] unto the end, the same shall be saved, 
And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the [inhabited] world [otxow 
pévy| for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end come. 


Signs of the End of the World in particular—(a) The Destruction of Jerusalem. VxErs. 15-22. 


When ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation [70 BdeAvypa rips épnpd- 
gews|,° spoken of by Daniel the prophet (ix. 27), stand [standing, éords]’ in the holy 
place, (whoso readeth, let him understand,) [let the reader think of it!]* Then let 
them which be [that are] in Judea flee into [to] the mountains [Perma]: Let him which 
[that] is on the housetop not come down to take any thing out of his house:? Neither 
let him which [that] is in the field return back to take his clothes [garment]."° And 

But, de] woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck in those days! 
ut pray ye that your flight be not in the winter [in winter, xeuavos], neither [nor] on 
the sabbath day [on a sabbath, év caBBarw]: For then shall be great tribulation, such 
as was not [has not been] since the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever" 
shall be. And except [unless] those days should be [were] shortened, there should na 
flesh be [ro flesh would be] saved: but for the elect’s sake” those days shall be short. 


ened. 


(5) Interval of Partial and Suppressed Judgment, VERS. 23-28, 


Then fz. ¢., in the time intervening between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world] 
if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here zs [the, 5] Christ, or there; believe ¢ not. 
For there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders; insomuch that, if 7 were possible, they shall [so as, if possible, to] deceive 
the very elect [even the elect, cat rovs éxrextors]. Behold, I have told you before 
Wherefore if they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert; go not forth: bee 
hold, he zs in the secret chambers; believe z¢ not. For as the hehtning cometh out of 
the east [forth from the east, éSépyerae do dvatodov], and shincth even unto the west, 
eo shall also [so shall be] the coming of the Son of man be. For'® wherescever 
[wherever] the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together. 


The Actual End of the World, Vers. 29-31. 


[But, S€] Immediately after the tribulation of those days [the judgments of the New Tes 
tament period of sulvation] shall the sun [the sun shall] be darkened, and the moon shel 
not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heaves 
shall be shaken: And then shall appear the sign of the Son ot man in pcaven: aud 
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then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn [celebrate the great funeral of the world], anid they 
shell [and shail] see the Son of man coming in [on, éx¢] the clouds of heaven with 

31 power and great glory. And he shall [will send lis angels with a great sound '§ of @ 
trumpet, and they shalf gather together his elect from the four winds, from cne end of 
heaven to the other. ; 


. Suddenness of the Catastrophe. Vrs, 32-44. 


® 


82 Now learn a parabie [the parahle, t7v mapaBodAr, 4. ¢., of the sudden appearance of the end 
of the world] of [from] the tig tree; When his [its] branch is yet [is already becur , 
non—yevyrac] tender, and putteth forth leaves,” ye know that summer ¢s nigh [near, eyyts, 
33 asin ver. 33]: So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, 
34 even at the doors. V erily I sav unto you, This generation shall not pass [aw a): till 
35 these things be fulfilled [are done, seuandie|, Heav en and earth shall pass away, but my 
36 words Shall not pass away. But Py that day and hour knoweth no man ional no, not 
37 the angels of heaven [nor the Son],’® but my [the]'? Father only. But as the davs of 
88 Noe [Noah] were, so shall also [so shall be|® the coming of the Son of man be.” For 
as in the days ht were before the flood [as in the days before the flood] they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noe ‘Noat] 
39 entered into the ark, And knew not until the flood came, and took them all awuv: so 
40 shall also [shall be] a the coming of the Son of man be. Then shall two [men | “be in 
41 the field; the one [one, els] shull be taken, and the other left. Two women shall be 
42 grinding at the mill; the one [one, pda} shall be taken, and the other left. Watch 
43 therefore; for ve rae nut what hour [dav] your Lord doth come. But know this, 
that if the goodman [master] of the house [6 ofkoderadrs] had known in what watch 
the thief would come, he would have watched, and would not have suffered his house 
44 to be broken up [through]. * Therefore be ye also ready: for im such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh. 


1 Ver. 2.—[The best ancient authorities, including Cod. Sinait., omit "Ingots, and read: 6 5€ &mwoxpiOels of 
wev.—P.3.] 

2 Ver. 2.—The omission of ov in Codd. D., E., is an emendation, 

2Ver.6.—[(Opare, uy Opoetade, Meyer: Sehet euch tor, erschrecket nicht; Lange: Schauet auf, doch en 
schrecket nicht, t. 6., Look up, but be not frightened; Conant: Take heed, be not troubled. Mn ia not to be connected 
with dpare, since in this case it would require @po700€ instead of @puera¥e. Hence there must be a comma after Opure, 
as in the best editions, See Conant in duc. and Winer, § 56, 1st fuotuote.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 6—Lachmann, after Codd B., D., L, ete. omits tavTa. 

* Ver. 7.—Kai Aoiuo: is omitted in Codd. B., D., E., by Lachmann, Tiscbendorf [also by Tregelles and Alford]. The 
omission may be explained from the similitude of the preceding Aiuui, but the connection reqnires Aoiuol. (Cod. Sinait. 
resds: Géiguut Kas Aiwot, reversing the order and omitting Aoiuot, Fumines and pestilences are usual companions, 
henee sag proverb: meta Aiuwoy Avisos. The etymological signification of these cognate terms isa pining or wasting 
away.— 

% ¢ Ver. 15-—[Luther and Lange: Grduel der Verwiatung; Ewnld: Granel des Erstarrena; Meyer: daa Scheusel 
der Verwitistung; Vuly.: alominatio desolationia, Whence our English Version, of which Conant savs: * No substitute 


ean be civen for this pregnant form of expression. The Hebraisin Is is natural and intellizitle in English asin the Greek; 
aod any solution of it isemoparatively Weak and tame in expression.’ See Lange's Awegetical Notes in loo —P. 3.) 


7 Ver. 15.—[Fritzsehe, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles read: €@7 05, with a number of the best uncial MSS., 
but Meyer and Alford defend the tert. rec.: €o7w5, and regird €oTos aso gramtnatical correction in ignorance thst 
éotws isneuter. See Matthiw, p. 446, and Meyer in /oc.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 15.—[O avayinwokwy voeiTw, & parenthetic remark of the Evangelist (hence avayirewcKxwy instesd of 
Gkotwy), and by Lange printed in small type: Der Leser merke aus; Conant: let him that readcth mark; Campbell 
reader, utlend.—P. 3.) 

Ver. 17.—[The critical editions, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, read: TG éx THs oixias, the thinga out 
Of the house, instead of Te (anything). But Lange, in his Version, prefers the tert. ree, (eticas), which is supported by 
Cod. D, Irenreus, and many authorities, and preferable as to sense. Cod. Sinait. reads 7a.—P. 8.] 

Ver, 18—The singular: 7dO (uareoy, is supported by Lachmann, [Tregelles and Alford, but not by Tischene 
dorf], according to many ancient authorities, [also Cod, Sinait.], snd is more appropriate than the plural, Ta ivaria. 


Ho wio is alrendy dressed for the fleld needs only his cloak tor the journey, 
Ver, 2).--[Acer is an emphasizing inseruion of King datnes’s revisers, and should be omitted as in the Autborized 


Version of the parallel passage, Mark xiii, 19, were the Greek Testament reads as here: ov un yernta.—P.S. ] 

12 Ver, 22.—[Or: sor the sake of the chosen (61a Tous exAexTovs), All the earlier English Versions, from Wielif's 
to that of the Bishops, have chosen for elect, und Conant defends itas preferable. The revisers of King James are inoon- 
sistent, rendering the word €#Ae€x TOL: chosen in Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14; Luke xxiii. 85; Rom. xvi. 133 1 Peto di. 4.93 
Kev. xvii. 14. but in all other passages: e7ect. If elect be retained, it should be changed: for the suke of the elect, whi ch 
is sinvother than for the elects wake, before those.—P. 5.) 

13 Ver, U4.—[" Nore wAavioa, e¢ Suvatov, See Conant tn loc, who also changes the authorised rendering of 
wAayjoa, t& deceive, into to lead astruy, in this whole chapter.—P. 5.] 
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14 Ver. 27.—Kal, after Zrrut, is omltted fn (Cod. Sinait.], B., D., al., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford]. 

15 Ver. 28, —Codd. B., D., L,, [Sinait.], Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford], omit yap, for. 

16 Ver. 31.—Pwv7ys is wanting in L., A., al. Other authorities have it before oaAmyyos, or after it with «ak 
(Lange: mit einer Posaune von luutem Schall; Ewald: mit lautem Posaunenschall.] 

17 Ver. 82—Exgoun. [0 xAados is the subject, asin the E. V.] Fritzsche, Lachmann, al., write éxguy (et folia 
edita fuerint). 

18 Ver, 836.—Codd. B., D., al, add: ot Sé 5b vids. Probably an insertion from Mark xiif. 82. Contra Origen, 
Atbanasius, Jerome. (Cod. Sinait, has likewise the addition ot 3é 6 vids after ofpaywy, and Lachmann adopts it in 
the text. Its omission may be more casily explained from doctrinal prejudice than its insertion from the parallel 
In Mark. Jerome, however, says that some Latin MSS. read neque f/iua, but “in Gnecis, et marime Adumantii et Pierit 
erempluritus hoe non hahetur adscriptium, and aceording to Athanasius it was alleged at the Council of Nicwa, A. D. 
B25, that these words were in Mark only.—P. 3.] 

19 Ver. 36.—[The critical sources of Lachmann and Tregelles omit “ou after 6 watnp. It is missing in Cod. Sinait, 
as Well as in Cod. Vaticanus. But Tischendorf and Alturd retain it.—P. 8.] 

a0 Ver, 37.-(OTws €oT al, without Kat, which is thrown out in all critical editions, and probably inserted from 
the parallel passage in Luke xvii. 26.—P. 3.] 

21 Ver. 31.—OB7Tws €orat, usin ver. 87, without the Kai of the tert. rec. See the critical editions, Dr. Langa, 
however, retains it in both cuses.—P. 8.) 

22 Ver. 42.—Codd. B.. D., [Sinait.], ete., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Rink, Meyer, (Tregelles, Alford], read : nme PG. 
The received reading: ®pa@, is probably taken from ver. 44 as 8 more exact term. 

93 Ver. 43.—[A topuynvat, lit.: dug trough; but diopvocew “was applied to any mode of forcing an entrance 
into a dwelling or sturehouse for plunder.” (Conant.}—P. 8.) 


the judgment upon Jerusalem ; a view which has ne 
foundation in the text, and which overturns the cy- 
clical organization of the whole prophecy. Accord: 
ing to this view, it is in ver. 35 that the end of the 
world begins to be referred to. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Literature on the General Subject—Dorner: De 
‘Oratione Christi Exchatologica, Stuttgart, 1844. R, 

Horrmann: The Second Coming, and the Sign of the 
Son of Man in the Heavens, Leipz. 1850. W. Horr- 
Mann: The Last Things of 3Ifan, 2d ed., Berlin, 
1856. C.J. MEver*: Zhe Eschatoloqical Discourses 
tn Matt. xxiv. and xav., Frankf. a, d. O. 1857. Cra- 
MER: The Exchatol. Disc. of Christ, Matt. xxiv. and 
xxv., Stuttg. 180. 

Luke has intro:luced many of these subjects at an 
earlier point, ch. xii. and xvii. Following in Luther’s 
track, Schleiermacher, Hase, and Neander made 
Luke's the original account; but de Wette and Mey- 
er, and especially also C. J. Meyer in the monograph 
quoted, nave successfully contended against this 
view, Matthew is undoubtedly the leading authority 
in all the discourses which have direct reference to 
theocratic relations ; and any one must perceive the 
exceeding care which he has spent on all the Lord’s 
words upon this subject. The order which we have 
given above in the division of the text, is substantial- 
ly the same as is given in the Latin dissertation of 
Ebrard on the eschatological passages of the N. T. 
(Dissertatio adversus erroneam nonnullorum opinio- 
nem, qua Christus Christique apostoli existimasse 
perhibentur, fore ut universum judicium ipsorum 
elde superveniret, Erlangen, 1842), and in his 
Kritik der Evangel. Geschichte, p. 497. On the law 
of crclical representation, consult my Leben Jes, ii. 
3, p. 1558. According to Dorner, vers, 4-14 exhibit 
the development of the gospel; while what follows, 
from ver. 15, exhibits the historical process of the 
Christian religion, Meyer regards the section to ver. 
5 as a preparatory warping against false Messiahs ; 
then a continuous exhibition of the future down to 
the destruction of the temple. De Wette also has 
failed to discern the orgenic construction of the dis- 
course. Stier distinguishes a second coming of 
Christ, Matt. xxv. 31, from the first coming, ch. xxiv. 
249, but without support from the rest of Scripture ; 
although it is equally baseless to regard the coming 
of Christ to the tirst resurrection as altogether spirit- 
sal. C.J. Meyer understands Matt. xxiv. 29-31 of 


’ First Cycue, 
General Sketch of the Last Things down to the End 
of the World. Vers, 1-14. 


Ver. 1. To shew Him the buildings of the 
temple.—Not merely the temple proper, vads, but 
the collective iepdv, and not only the structure, but the 
various structures composing the temple. The He 
rodian consummation of the temple of Zerubbabel 
(Joseph. Antig. xv. 11; Bedl. Jud, v. 5) was begun 
in the eighteenth year of Herod’s rule (about 20 8B, 
c.). The temple itself was finished (by the priests and 
Levites) in one year and a half; the outer courts in 
eight years, “ But the successors of Herod went on, 
at intervals, with the outbuildings, down to the be 
ginning of the Jewish war; and Josephus tells us 
(Antig. xx. 9, 7) that the temple was not finished 
until the time of the last procurator but one, Albinus: 
comp. John ii. 20.” Winer. Josephus described 
with admiration the magnificence of the buildings, 
Bell. Jud, v. 5, 6 [and Antig. xv, 14).*—And with 
this wonderful house of the theocracy Jesus would 
have nothing to do, because the house, forsaken of 
the Spirit, had become a spiritual ruin, The new 
temple seemed to promise a new spring of the Jew- 
ish theocracy : Jesus spoke of the end of the temple, 
and city, and all the old economy of things, They 
pointed His attention to the temple, which they, sona 
of Galilee, had so often contemplated with amaze 
ment as the grandest or the only sanctuary upok 
earth; referring probably to the declaration of Je. 
sus in ch, xxili, 388 (Chrysostom, Wolf, Meyer; con 
tra, de Wette) with deep emotion, almost doubting, 
or at least interceding for the temple, that Chris 
might prevent it from falling into ruins, 


Ver. 2, See ye not all these things ?—Casau 


a a PS A ENO — ee ey ee ee 


* (The marble, he tells us, was so white that the oullding 
nae a ab distance like a mountain of snow, and the 
kidding as dazziing as the ravs of the sun. Some of the 

e(Not the Commentnitor with whom tha Edinb, tral. stones were forty-five cubits lon. five bigh, and ste bread 
gonfounds him, ard whose Christian name is Ueiurich August Even Tacitus speaks of the extraordinary mayuitcence of 
*% ilueam --P. 3.] , the Herodian temple.—-P. 3.] 
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bon, and many others, startled by this sentence, have 
proposed to omit the ov.* Paulus : Do not look too 
much at these things ; but this would require wy in- 
stead of ov. De Wette, fullowing Chrysostom : Do 
ye not marvel at all this magnificence? Meyer’s in- 
terpretation is still more untounded and untenable : 
Do ye not see all this? namely, the vision of Jesus 
concerning the destructicn of the temple, as some- 
thing present before His eyes.¢ But the expression 
is rhetorical, and introduces what follows: Do ye 
not really sce all these things yet? Soon shall ye 
eec them no more. The judgment will come:—the 
destruction of the city; the burning of the temple; 
Hadrian’s statue of Jupiter upon the site; Julian’s 
vain attempt to rebuild it; the mosque of Omar. 

| Verily I say unto you, etc.—A most remark- 
able prophecy, uttered in a time of profound peace, 
When nobody dreamed of the possibility of the de 
struction of such a magnificent work of art and sane- 
tuary of religion as the temple at Jerusalem; a pro- 
phecy literally fulfilled forty years after its utterance, 
fultiled by Jewish fanatics and Roman soldiers {in 
express violation of the orders of Titus, one of the 
most humane of the Roman emperors (called delicie 
humani generis), who wished to save it. And Jose- 
phus, the greatest Jewish scholar of his age, had to 
furnish from his personal experience the best com- 
Mentary on our Saviour’s prophecy, and a powerful 
argument for His divine iission!—P, 8. 

Ver. 3. Upon the Mount of Olives.—On the 
prospect from the Mount of Olives over the city, see 
the descripuon of travellers.f 

The disciples came unto Him privately.— 
Asking Him confidentially. The «az idiay refers 
to no distinction between the Twelve and other men. 
It indicates indefinitely that distinction among the 
disciples themselves, which Mark notes more distinet- 
sy inch. xiii, 8. The contidential disciples, to whom 
He disclosed these things, were Peter, James the El- 
der, and John; to whom Andrew was added, who 
had a sort of seniority among the disciples. 

When shall these things be ? and what shall 
be the sign ?—Two distinct questions. The first 
refers to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem; 
the other, to the signs of the advent of Christ and 
the end of the world, They were sure that the 
coming of Christ would bring in the end of the world ; 
but they did not apprehend that the destruction of 
Jerusalem would itselt’ be a sign of the coming of 
Christ. This distinction is important for the inter- 
pretation of the whole chapter. The Rabbins spoke 
of the dolores Messe, according to Hos. xiii. 18, and 
other places (Buxtorf, Lex, Zalm. p. 700) as the pre- 
mouitory signs of the advent of the Messiah.§ 


* (A similar case of the interrogative use of ov is John 
Meh oux éyw vuas Tous bwoexa eFeAetdunv, K.T.A, 

t [T i¢ Edinb. trsl.. overlooking the ac. (sci7icet, namely), 
the noch halt/oser, and the viedacks of the orivinal, makes 
Linge here defend the interpretation of Meyer, which be ex- 
pressly rejects —P. S.] 

¢ [he siege of Jerusalem began at the Mount of Olivos 
Cit: the Olives, T@y ¢Aaiwy), and at the passover, the 
place and time of this prophecy. Joseph, Bell, Jud. v. 2, 33 
vi. ¥, 3--PL AS. 

§ (The late Judge Joé, Jones, of Philadelphia (Notes on 


Scripture p. 311, a8 quoted by Dr. Nast) and Dr. W. Nast | 


(Com. ic loc.) refer the inquiry of the apostles to one and 
the sume event, concerning which they wished to know the 
tine und the sign, and understand the Fapovaola of the per- 
sonal coming of Corist which wonld bring about the end of 
the present world and the establishment of His kingdem. 
In the view of the disciples at that time these two events 
poincided, and une und the sume osigu they imugined would 


Thy coming.—The rapovagla, 1 Cor xv. 23 
1 John ii. 28; Matt. xxiv. 37, 39; 2 Thess. ii. 1, &, 
ete. Before, this had been regarded as in antithesi¢ 
to the time of Old Testament expectation—in which 
the first and second coming of Christ coincided ; Lut 
here it is specifically viewed as the period of His last 
coming in glory. The rapovota is the érigdvera of 
2 Thess. ii. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 14, ete., in antithesis to the 
times of the hidden influence and government of. 
Christ. The ®apovcia refers to time; the ¢riqarerg 
to space. The question of the disciples shows that 
they mo longer entertained the notion of the palin 
entry being the advent. After the great event of tLe 
resurrection, they did indecd venture to hope that 
that advent was already beginning, Aets 1. 6; but at 
ter the ascension they expected His coming from 
heaven, according to the heavenly intimation in Acts 
i, 11; iii. 20. 

And of the end of the world.— Mever: 
“There is in the gospels no trace whatever of a mik 
lennarian apocalyptical view of the last tuings.” But 
Meyer overlooks that the ouvyréAera is the germ itsel® 
of the expectation of the millennarian kingdom which 
afterward was fully developed (Rev. xx.) From the 
fact that the cuvyréAe:a should come suddenly, it does 
not at once follow that it should come and end at 
once. It embraces a period, the stages of which are 
clearly intimated, not only in 1 Cor. xv. and the 
Apocalypse, but also in Matt. xxv. and John v.— 
Tov atwvos.—* The aiwy ovros, which euds with 
the advent, as the aia@y uéAAwy then begins. The 
advent, resurrection, and judgment, fall upon the 
éoxaTn juepa, with which the xcaipds foxaros (1 Pet. 
i. 5), the éexaTa: quepa: (Acts ii, 17; 2 Tim. ii 1), 
that is, the stormy and wicked end of the até» otros 
(see Gal. i. 4), are not to be confounded.” Meyer. 
[It should be kept in mind that when the “end of 
the world” is spoken of in the N. T., the term aie», 
the present dispensation or order of things, is used, 
and not x«écuos, the planetary system, the created 
universe.—P, 8. ] 

Ver. 4. Take heed that no man deceive you. 
—The practical issue of all discussion of the last 
things. 

Ver. 5. For many shall come, etc.—De Wette: 
“Tt cannot be shown that there were any fulse 
Christs before the destruction of Jerusalem. Bur- 
Cochba (Euseb. iv.’6) appeared after that event (the 
deceiver Jonathan in Cyrene, Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii 
11, is not described as a false Messiah). The deceiv- 
ers of whom the Acts of the Apostles and Josephus 
speak (Acts v. 836; comp. Joseph. dAntg. xx. 5,1; 
8,93 21, 388; Bell. Jud. ii, 18, 5), did not play the 
part of Christs, Church history generally knows of 
none who gave himself out as the Christiau Messiah.” 
Here are almost aS many errors aswords. 1. We 
have not to do here with the specific signs of the de 
struction of Jerusalem, but with the general sigrs 
of the end of the world. 2. All those are essentially 
talse Messiahs who would assume the place which 
helongs to Christ in the kingdom of God. Itincludes, 
theretore, the enthusiasts who beiore the destruction 
of Jerusalem appeared as seducers of the people ; 
e. g. Theudas, Dositheus, Simon Magus, ete. 3 
Every one who gave himself out as the Messiuh, gave 
himself out as the Christian Messiah; tur Messiah 
means Christ. That no pseudo-Messiah could ane 
nounce himself as Jesus of Nazareth, is obvious of 


serve for both. Otherwise Nast falls in with Lang»'s fntep 
pretation of this whule chapter.—P. 5.] 


CHAP. XXIV. 2-14. 


‘taelf. Moreover, every man was a false Christ who 
preten led to assume the place of Christ; e. g., Ma- 
pes, Mohamined, For modern false Messiahs amoug 
the Jews, see the Serial Dibre Emeth, or Words of 
Truth. Breslau, 1553-4. 

In My name.—Properly, on Jfy name: on the 

und of My naine. 

Ver. 6. Yeo shall hear.—.\s it respects the se- 
ductive side of these false Messiahs, they were to be 
on their guard; but as it respects this feartul side, 
they were not to be atrail. 

Of wars, and rumors of wars. — Meyer: 
“Wars in the neighborhood, where we hear the up- 
roar and confusion ourselves ; and wars in the dis- 
tance, the rumours of which only are heard.”* De 
Wette: “ Rumors of wars, @. ¢., frdure wars in pros- 
pect... . Even wars and calamities they were not 
to take as signs of His coming. Such wars we can- 
not find before the destruction of Jerusalem.”  Mey- 
er likewise denies the reference to facts preceeding 
the destruction. But this eprings from = misunder- 
standing of the construction of the discourse. Here 
all wars are meant down to the end of the world; 
and certainly there are enough of them to be found. 
Wetstein, taking it for granted that wars before the 
destruction of Jerusalem must be meant, refers us to 
the wars of the Jews, under Asineus and Alinwus, 
with the Parthians in Mesopotamia (Joseph. Avtig. 
xviii. 9, 1), the wars of the Parthians with the RKo- 
mab 3, ote 


* (Alford refers the axoal woA€uay to tho three threats 
ef war against the Jews by Calizula, Claudius, and Nero, 
Joseph. Antig xix. 1, 2. We doubt very much whether 
prophieey is ever so specific. —P. 8.) 

+ {I beg leave to quote a passaze from my diary during 
the famous Southern Invasion of Pennsylvania under Gen- 
eral B.. Lee th dune and July, 1963, whieh may Uhrow some 
light on this passaze, in its wider application to different pe- 
rieds of repeated fulfilment: 

* Mirncrkspurs, Pa, Jane 18, 1868, It seems to me that 
I now understand better than ever before some tae in 
the prophetic discourses of our Saviour, especially the dif- 
ference between Saara® and trumors of wars and the 
force of the command ‘to Ave to the mountains’ (ver. 16), 
which [hear agsin and again in these days frou the mouth 
of the poor negroes and other fugitives. 2vamors of ivtra, as 
distinct from rears, are notoas asnally understood, reports of 
wars in foreign or deatunt countries—for these muy be read 
or heard with perfect composure and uneoneern—bat the 
conflicting, ¢eontused, exagzerited, and frigh’fual rumors 
which precede the approach of war to onr gen homes and 
Jiresiden, especially the advance of an invading army, and 
tie consequent panic and commotion of the people, the 
Buspension of business, the confusion of families, the aie 
bensions of women and ehildren, the preparations for tight 
the feacof plunder, capture, and the worst outreses which 
the unbridled passions of brute soldiers are thought eapable 
of committing upon an dnarmed community. Such raiaere 
Of ware are actually often worse than war itself, und hence 
they are mentioned after the wars by way of climax, The 
present state of things in this community is certainly mach 
worse than the rebel raid of Gen. Stuart's cavaley in Oet, 
last, when they suddenly appeared at Mercersburg at noon- 
day, gelzed au iarge number of horses, shoes, and storegouds, 
ant twelve innecent ciGzens as candidates for Libby prison, 
but did no further harm.iumd left after a few hours tor Chime 
bersburg. But now the whele veteran army of Lee, the 
military strength and Sower of the Southern rebellion, is 
Ball tu be crossing the Potomae and marehing into Pennsyl- 
wanis: we are cut off fom all m il communication and des 
pendent on the fiving and contradictory trainers of pussen- 
gers, stragcling soldiers, riun-nvay negroes, and spies, All 
the schools and stores are closed; goods ure being hid or res 
moved tu the country, Valuables baried in cellars and) gare 
dens ant other places of convealment; the poor negroes — 
the innorent cause of the war—are trembling like leaves 
and flying with their little bundles ‘to the mountains,” 
especially the numerous ran-away siaves from Vircinia, from 
fear of being re captured as *contrabands* and sold to the 
fer South: polittal pas-iens run bicsh; confidence is de- 
stroyed: innocent ae wre seized as spies; the neighbor 


jooks upon his ne 
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The end is not yet.—-The end of the world, 
as in vers. 13 and 14. So Chrysostom, Ehiard, de 
Wette. Meyer, on the contrary: the end of the tribe 
ulations here spoken of. But this falls with his erro 
heous construction of the whole discourse. 

Ver. 7. Nation shall rise against natio 
kingdom against kingdom. — Never: Wars o 
races, and wars of kingdoms, But wars were spoken 
of in the preceeding verse. Here, the subject is creat 
political revolutions in the world of nations: miyrae 
tions of nations, risings, judgments, blendings, and 
new formations of peoples, 

There shall be famines, and pesti!ences, and 
earthquakes.—De Wette and Mever: These cane 
not be pointed out definitely, But they proceed on 
the fundamental error, that they must be pointed out 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, With regard 
to the famines, reference has been made to the dearth 
under Claudius, Acts xi, 28;* with reference to the 
earthquakes, to that in Asia Minor (Tacit. Ava, 
xiv. 26).¢ Certainly these are not enongh of theme 
selves; and «ata tomevs puints to diverse places 
throughout the world. The passage combines in one 
view the whole of the various social, physical, and cli- 
inauie crises of development in the whule New Testa 
ment dispensation, Wetstein and Bertholdt vive speck 
mens of Jewish expectatiun in regard ‘to the dolores 
Messice, 

Ver. 8. These are the beginning of sorrows, 
—The external, lesser, physical woes, as the basis of 
the greater moral woes to follow. The wédives, 
birth-pangs, Mesa sb=m.  Buxtorf, Lex. Zul, 
700. The new world is a birth, as the end of the old 
world is a death. 

Ver. 9. Then shall they deliver you up.— 
Meyer: Zhen, when what is here spoken of shall 
have taken place. A wrong division. It docs not 
mean ére¢7a in the external sense; althouch the 
internal procedure from worse to worse is intimated, 


ladies have their imagination excited with pictures of hore 
rors far worse than death. This is an intolerable state of 
things, and ft would be a positive relief of the most painful 
suspense if the rebel army would tmacel into town,” 

Shortly after the above was written Various detachments 
of Lee's ariny took and Kept possession of Mereersburg till 
the terrible battles of Gettysburg on the first: three days of 
July, and although publie and private houses were ransaeke 
ed, horses, cows, sheep, and provision stole day by day 
without merey, negroes captured ancl carried baek into slae 
very (even such as [T Know to have been born and raised on 
free soi]), and uiany other outrages committed by the bawless 
cuerilin bands of Neil, Imboden, Mosby, ete. vet the aecual 
reiep of terror, bad as it was, did not after all come up to the 
previous apprehensions creat do by the “rumors of war” and 
the conmmunitv became more eaim and composed, brave and 
uo mindful of danger, After the battles of Gettysburg. about 
& thousand wounded and motiated rebel officers and soldiers 
Were captured on their retreat to the Potemme, and teft in 
the Theological Seminary at Mereenmburg te be eared for by 
the very people who had been previously robbed ane plun- 
dered by their comrades. Thus the peaceftt] scenes of rood 
will and reeonediation followed the horrors of war. and the 
bitterness of strife gave way to the kiny sympathies and 
generous acts of human nature ond of Christian chanty. Une 
fortunately a vear afterward (aly. Ps6d)oa band of rebels jue 
vaded Southern Pentsyvivania again, and, unmindful of t ese 
nets of Kindness, plundered Mereersturg, and burned the des 
fenceless flourishing town of Chambersburg to ashes;—one 
of the most cruel acts in thts cruel eivis war.—P. S| 

* (Also to the david stersditates of whieh snetoning 
(Cand, 1s) speaks, and the fuses whieh Taeitus Cwocdd 
xif. 45) mentions about the suiaoe time. There was also a 
pestilence at Rome about 6), which in asincle autuin ears 
ried off 30,000 persons, (Sueton, Vero ov. Tacit. daaeld. xvi, 
13.) See Greswell, and Alfo-d —P. 8, 

t (AbLrorp tn loc. and others who refer the propheey 
one-sidediy to the destruction of Jerusaloin, mention bere 
the gre.t earthquake fp Crete about 46 and 47. anotber ag 
Rome tn Ola ciird and fourth in Pirryzia in od and , 


guber with suspicion, aud even sensible t Oftb ip Campania (Tac. Aun, xv. b2).—P. 3.J 
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pn that time of eternal convulsions, will the greater 
Mternal woes be experienced. Hence there is no 
contradiction to Luke xxi. 12. 

And shall kill youu—Not merely persecute to 
death “some” of you. Decits, Diecletian, the Inqui- 
sition, religious wars of modern times, Certainly it 
is not exclusivel® the persecution under Nero.—Kill 

ou.—The Apostles are here the representatives of 
all Christians. 

Ver. lu. And then shall many be offended. 
—Then marks again the advancement of the sutter- 
ing —And shall betray one another.—Meyer: 
“The apostate shall betray the faithful man.” But 
this docs not bring out the whole strength of the 
GAAhAous, or the progression of the thought. 
This betraying one another includes the idea of de- 
livering up to an unauthorized tribunal, 7. e, to the 
heathen magistrate or to the political power, which 
has no control over conscience; and the word, there- 
fore, is appropriate to all political persecutions, which 
not only apostates have intlicted upon true Christians, 
but Chnstians upon Christians, Arians upon Catho- 
lies, and Catholics upon Arians, ete. (See this in ali 
Church history, especially the history of all Protest 
ant. persecutions.}—And shall hate one another. 
—The perfect opposite to the vocation of all Chris- 
tians, fo love one another, John xv. 17. 

Ver. 11. Many false prophets—Not merely 
‘extreme antinomian tendencies”? in the stricter 
sense. The false prophet may be legalistic; * and 
that is another and higher form of Antinomianism. 

Ver. 12. Because iniquity or lawlessness 
shall abound.—’A yo wia is not merely iunorality. 
Apostasy from the internal spiritual laws of Christian- 
ity, or mental lawlessnegs, is iniquity itself! The dying 
out of true religion must be followed by the dying 
out of love amony the many,—that is, the great ma- 
jority of Christians, This dying out will be in its 
very nature cradual—a growing cold. Mever, in op- 
pesition to Dorner, endeavors in vain to explain this 
of the apostolical age. 

_Ver. 13. But he that shall endure unto the 
end.—Endure in what, necds po explanation, It is 
the antithesis to apostasy from the faith — from 
the light of faith and the law of faith—and from 
love. 

Unto the end.—({1) Krebs, Rosenmiiller: Until 
the destruction of Jerusalem (cw OnaeT ac, flight 
to Pella, temporal deliverance), (2) Elsner, Kuinoel: 
Unto death. (3) Meyer: To the end of the tribula- 
tions.—It is obviously the end simply, the last day 
of the world; which comes preparatorily to every 
one in the day of his death, the Jast day of the indi- 
vidual Christian. The saine holds good of the ad- 
vent of Christ. Even as there is an internal advent 
in connection with the external and universal advent 
of Christ, so also there is an internal end of all 
things, earnest and rehearsal of the judzment, — 
the final testing and contirmation of the Christian’s 
faith. + 


* (Nomisxticvch $s not: legal enough, as the Edinb. tral. 
has ft, which gives no sense in this counection, but. /ega/is- 
tic ina bad sense as opposed to evangelical or truly Chris- 
tian. Alford refers here to the plentiful crop of heretical 
teach ors which spreng up every where fn the eae a 
wis the good seed of the gospel. Acts xx. 302 Gal. i. 

Col ais 1 Tim. i. 6,7, 20; 2 Thuan th 18; iii, 6-8; i Jobo, ii: 
2 Pet. fi; » Jude, eta —P. 8. 

+ [Alford refirs the TeAos in Its primary meani:g to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but in its wlerior meanings 
vO the day of death or martyrdom for the individual, and to 
ebe cul of all things for the Cuurch at large.—P. 5.] 
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Ver. 14, This gospel [good news] of the 
kingdom.—The one preat joyful sign ef the ap 
prouching end of the world, which contrasts witk 
and outweighs all the preliminary surrowiinl sigas, 

In all the world.—’E » OAT TH OLKOUMEVE 
must not be limited to the Roman Empire, as what 
fulluws plainly shows, 

For a witness unto all nations.— Ancient ex 
positors interpreted this of the conviction of the na. 
tions, and condemnation of the heathen. Grotius: In 
order to make known to them the stiffhneckedness of 
the Jews (perdinucita dudeorun), Dorner: [ta ut cri 
sinautl cite aul mortis adducat, Right, doubtless. The 
guspel is not merely to be preacied to the nations, 
but to be preached €is waptuptov. Testiticd to 
them faithfully, even unto martyrdom, it will be a 
witness unto them; and then it will be a witness 
concerning them and against them.* 

And then shall the end ccme.—The end of 
the world proper. Meyer again: “The end of the 
tribulations preceding the Messiah.” 


Seconp CrYcie. 


The Specific Eschatology. Premonitory Signs of ths 
End of the World. (a) The Listruction of Jerw 
sulem ; (0) the New Testament Period of Restrained 
Judyment, Vers. 15-22; 23-28, 


Ver. 15. When therefore ye see.—De Wette 
and Meyer: The o &» signities—in consequence of 
the entering in of this teAos. Ebrard: Jesus reverts 
to the first question, the answer of the second ques 
tion being premised. Wieseler: Resumption of the 
thread broken off by the warning of vers, 3-14. Dor 
ner: Transition from the eschatological principles of 
vers, 4-14 to the historical and prophetical applica- 
tion. The ody certainly signifies a transition to the 
announcement of the approaching destruction of Je- 
rusalem—introduced now tor practical application, 
But it looks back again to vers. 7-9, where the disci- 
ples are taken up into the figure, just” as they alter 
ward retire, and we hear no longer duets. 

The abomination of desolation (Bde€Avyua 


€epnuwaoews.—Dan. ix. 27, cots SSIES 5 
comp. Dan. xi. 815 xii. 1]. On the difficult place 


in Daniel, compare Hengstenberg, Havernick, and 
Stier (Discourses Asie on this passage). Meng. 
stenberg (Christologie des A. 7.’s, Vol. iii. p. 404) 


* (Dr. Nast, and others, wgard ver. 14 as the cheering 
key-note echoing Uirough and ubove all the dolefil seunag 
of this propheey. © Though ever se many dazzling pseudo- 
Mes iahs arise, though bloody Wars and wild tuanuit Al the 
world, though ‘the exis ting order of things be overturned by 
the storm of revolutions or by the migrations of whole nae 
tions, thongh the earth be ‘visited by devastating pesti-+ 
lence, or be shaken im {ts very foundations -uotwiiiisiatids 
ing all this, the gospel of the kingdom, of that glorions kings 
dom of God and His Anointed, sball be pruitlished to all 
nations, s0 that all inty have an opportunity to accept iL 
and that it may be a witness against them if they reject is 3 
Judge Jones: “The universal promulgation of the fospei te 
the true sign of the end, beth in the fnarroaw and restrictedy 
sense in which the disciples put the qnestion and im the 
(Wider and universal] sepse, which in the Savieurs ming i€ 
really invelwed.” | The preaching of the gospel throughout 
the Roman world preceded the end of the Jewish Stutes 
the promulgation of the gospel througin ut the tehure Wor id 
will be the six., of the end of the alay vitus. The gizane 
tic missionary operations of our days.” says OQ. Van GRR: 
Lacy, “bave brougbt us considerably Nearer to the fitods 
ment of iuis Word ef our Lord.” Abborbs oP le ay cates 
OF the Leattter Terus, and the Wee re red © bar pre Pein OF atenste ted 
ure the two great sigus of the eud drawing bear. ‘—L. >.) 


CHAP. XXIV. 15-28, 


triunslates, “ind over the top of abomination comes 
the destrover.” The top of abomination is then the 
suinmit of the temple desecrated by abomination ; 
and upon this summit comes the desolater. But the 
devesolater would then form an antithesis to the abom- 
ination, We venture to translate: “And even fo the 
swore (double sense: fo the uttermost, and to thie 
top of the sanctuary, mentiuned betore} come the 
&oouminations, the ravagers (the singular instead of 
the plural, comp. Prov. xxvii. 9), and until destruc- 
tion, which is firmly decreed, is poured] out upon the 
Wasters.”” See many other interpretations in Meyer’s 
Com, [4th ed. p. 443]. The Sept. is in sense cor- 
rect: «ai él 70 tepoy Bdeduyua Tav épnuwoewr. 
Comp. 1 Mace. i. 55; 2 Mace. vi. 2. This abomi- 
nation of desulation has been variously interpreted. 
(1) The Fathers: The statue of Titus [or Hadrian] 
supposed to have been ereeted on the site of the 
desolated tensple,—which is questionable, (2) Je 
rome: The imperial statue, which Pilate caused to 
be set up (Joseph. Bell. Jed. ii. 9, 2). (3) Elsner, 
Hug: The raging of the zealots.* (4) Meyer: The 
vile and loathsome abominations practised by the 
vonyquening Romans on the place where the temple 
Qteod, (5) Grotius, Bengel, de Wette, and others; 
Toe Roman eagles, as military ensigns, so hateful to 
the Jews. This explanation we adhere to, as most 
consistent with BSeAvyua. The Roman eazles, 
rising over the site of the temple, were the sign that 
the holy place had fallen under the dominion of the 
idulaters. (Comp. Wieseler in the Gottingen Quar- 
trly tor 18-46, p. 183 sq.) 

Spoken of by Daniel.—Wiescler: “ Which is 
an expression of the prophet Daniel.” As Daniel 
describes it. 

In the holy place.—Mark xiii. 14, 8rov ob 5ei. 
Meyer insists that it was the temple ground; Bengel, 
de Wette, and Baumyarten-Crusius, Palestine gen- 
erally, but especjally the territory round Jerusalem, 
“ because, after the capture of the temple, it would 
he too late to flee.” This extends the meaning too 
far, while Mever confounds the present passage with 
the text of Daniel. It was to be to the disciples a 
sin, When the abomination of desolation touched 
the holy place; and they were not to wait until it 
reached the tempie. This, therefore, signitied the 
beleayuering of the holy city. Jesus gives the 
lonzest term for delay; but docs not forbid an 
earlier Hint. 

Let him that readeth understand.—This is 
not a word of Jesus, as Chrysostom and, after him, 
many have thought; which would in that case puint 
to the reading of Daniel.¢ It is a word of the Evan- 
gelist (de Wette, Mever), which seems to intimate 
the near approach of these signa, t. ¢é, the beginning 
of the Jewish war. The passage i3 important in its 


“(So also Stier, Alford, Wordsworth, and Nast, who 
refer the wornls to the int -rnal desceeration of the temple by 
th: Jewish zealots under pretence of defenting it See 
Joseph, Bel, Jad, iv. 6, 3. But Wordsworth in a long 
note, Which “inatrotuees mnneh mystieal a d irrelevant mat- 
tec gives the propheey of Daniel a wider application: (1) 
to the idol siatue of Jupiter set up in the temple by Anti- 
ochos Epiphanes (comp. 1 Mace. i, o4, where that idol is ex 
pressiy callud: BdeAuyua epnuwsens €mi TO YuoiasT7- 
prove: (2) to the desecration of the zealots in the Jewish 
war, (3) to the setting up ef the bishop of Rome on the 
altar of God, and the abominations of the papacy, “the man 
Maia sitting in the temple of God” (2 Thess. ii. 4) —2. 3] 

t [Protably with referenee to the words of the angel to 
Daviel (ix. 25): "Kuow therefore and understand.” So 
Btior Nast, Wordsworth—P. 3.] 
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| bearing upon the origin of this Gospel ana the time 
of its composition.* 

Ver. 16. Flee into the mountains.—This wae 
fulfilled in the flight of the Christians to Pella; 
Euseb, iii. 5. Several Christians received, before 
the war, according to Eusebius, a divine direction for 
the congregation, that it should forsake the city and 
betake itself to Pella, in Peria, 

Ver. 17. Let him not come down.—This and 
the following are concrete descriptions of the most 
extreme haste in escape, in which they must not be 
hindered, by any motives of selfishness or conve. 
nience. The allusion is to the flight of Let from 
Solom, and Lot’s wife, Luke xvii. 32.—Not come 
down.—Some think this was a hint that they should 
flee over the flat roofs (Winer, sub v. Dach); ao 
cording to Benyel, “ne per scalas interiores, sed ex 
teriores descendat.”. The manner of escape, how- 
ever, was not described beforehand, here or else 
where. It was said only, that no one must go down 
into the house again, to curry away with hiin al) 
kinds of encumbrances. 

Ver. 20. Nor on the Sabbath.—On the Sab 
bath the Jew might go a distance of only two thou. 
sand ells or cubits [about an English mile], Acts i 
12; Jos. Anfig. xiii, 8, 4. This ordinance wag 
based upon Exod. xvi, 29, (Lightfoot on Luke xxiv. 
50.) According to Wetstein, however, the Rabbing 
made many casuistical exceptions. De Wette asks: 
“How does this scrupulous anxiety agree with the 
Saviour’s liberal view on the Sabbath?” Meyer 
explains, that many scrupulous Jewish Christians + 
would hardly be able to rise above the legal prescrip- 
tion concerning the Sabbath-journey, But both 
these forget that the Jewish custom with regard to 
travelling on the Sabbath [the shutting of the gates 
of cities, ete.] would make the Christians’ journey- 
ing on that day infinitely more difficult, even al- 
though they themselves might be perfectly free from 
any scruple. They would, in addition to other em- 
barrassments, expose themselves to the severest per- 
secutions of Jewish fanaticism, and be denounced as 
apostates and traitors to the religion of their fathers, 

Ver. 21. For then shall be great tribula- 
tion.—A sketch of the history of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Comp. Luke xxi. 20 sqq., and Joseph. 
Bell, Jud. Heubner: “According to Josephus, not 
less than eleven hundred thousand Jews perished in 
this war. The siege took place at the time of the 
crowded festival, Sinee the rejection of Christ, the 
Jewish people has been in a state of slavery, and dis- 
persed over the earth, Immediately after the war, 
ninety thousand were carried away.” By the great 
nes3 of the terror, which the Lord only hints at cir 
cuitously, they were to measure the swiftness of their 
fliht, 

Ver. 22. And except those days should be 
shortened, ¢«oAvS8H0nc7ay.—What days? and 
how shortened? According to our view (Leben 
Jeau, ii. 8, 1269), the destruction of Jerusalem sig- 
nificd and was the actual beginning of the end of the 
world, inasmuch as it was the judgment upon the 


* [Alford regards the words ns an ecclesiastical note, like 
the doxology to the Lord's Prayer, vi. 18. for diturgiesl use 
ft must be admitted thar in tue drst three Gospels there 
Occurs No sinitlar cise of a subjective insertion calling attooe 
tion to any event or discourse, 
f 


ar ne . 
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Jewish people, which forms the counterpart of the 
world’s judgment upon Christ, aud because the 
heathen world was involved in the guilt and in the 
punishment of the Jewish world, Then those days 
are the days of the destruction of Jerusalem, as the 
days of the great preliminary judgment. Those days 
are, as davs of judgment, represented as shortened. 
Lightfoot (with allusion to rabbinical notions about 
shortened days, in opposition to Josh. x. 13) and 
Fritzsche understand the word of the shortened 
Tenyth of the days. Meyer, on the other hand (fol- 
lowing de Wette), refers the expression to the diniin- 
ishing of the number of the dava; wud deduces from 
the saying generally the earlicr occurrence of the 
end of tie world itself (ver, 29).* But how should 
men be saved through their passing all the swifter 
out of the burning of Jerusalem into the burning of 
the entire world itself? The verb coAogeow means to 
mutilate, to cut off. Thus, then, the days of the 
New Testament dispensation are, under the judicial 
point of view, or with reference to the judgment as 
already bezun, modified days of judgment—a season 
of grace. To this points the conclusion, “no man 
would be saved.” Shortened—that is, in the divine 
counsel, 

The elect (Gen. xviii. 23) are not mercly those 
who at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem were 
believers in Christ, but all who, according to the 
divine decree, should become bclievers down to the 
end of the world. Ebrard: There follows an efas 
paulo saltem felicior, which Meyer denies, with- 
out suificient reason, because he thinks that the 
hastening ¢ of the end of the world will be the 
means of salvation for many. This is inconsistent 
with 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

Ver. 23. Then if any man shall say unto 
you.—Meyer: Tote, then, when the desolation of 
the temple and the flight shall take place. But this 
is inconsistent with what follows. The vove points 
to the New Testament interval between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the end of the world, 

Ver. 24. False Christs.—The yvevdoxptotos 
must needs be an ay 7ixpioros, and conversely (see 
my Positive Dogmatik, p. 1267.)}—False prophets 
must be understood only of false Christian teachers. 
Meyer thinks of false prophets among the Jews, 
according to Joseph. Bell, Jud. ii, 18, 45 Kuinoel, 
of such as should give themselves out to be prophets 
raised up from the dead,—Elias, or others; Grotius, 


* (Similarly Greswell and Alford, who refer to the va- 
rious causes Which combined to shorten the siege of Jerusa- 
Jem: (1) Herod Agrippa bad begun tu fortify the walls of 
Jerusalem against any attack, but was stopped by orders 
from Clandins about 42 or 45. (2) The Jews being divided 
into factions, had totally neglected any preparations against 
the siege. (3) The magazines of corn and provision Were 
just burned before the arrival of Titus (wAjjy oAtyuu mayTa 
Tov aitov, says Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 1,5). (4) Titus ar- 
rived suddenly, and the Jews voluntarily abandoned parts 
of the fortideation, (5) Titus hitacif eonfessed that he 
owed his victory to God, who took the fortifications of the 
Jews (Beil, Jud, vl 91). “Some such providential short- 
ening of the great days of tribulation, and hastening of God's 
precisus kingdom, is here prom sed for the latter tinies.”"— 


s 
*tn German: Besohleounigung, and not delay as the 
Edinb, trol. has it, thug perverting the orizinal into the very 
Opposite, Meyer (vee his Coa. on Matt. p. 805 sq. 3d edi, to 
which Lanve reters, or p. 4416 of the 4th ed. whut I mostly 
use) contnes the edect to the Christian believers at the tune 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and hence thinks that the 
dastening of the end will fueilitate their salvation by short- 
ening the period of trial and probation and diminishing the 
dunser of apostasy. Bat Lange diifers from this view, as 
appears from the ode Cag, and the reference to 2 Pet. 
1. 9, both of which are smitted in the Edinb. trslL—V. 5.J 
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| of apostles of the false Messiahs. But compare, is 


opposiion to all these, 2 Thess. ii. and Rev. xvi 16 
A Christian prophet is the announcer of a new devel. 
opinent, or reform, or formation in the doctrine and 
life of the Church. A false prophet is an ecelesias 
tical revolutig&ist ; which, however, he may be in a 
despotic or absolutistie sense, as Well as in a derum 
cratic or radical. In the domain of dectrine, both 
characters may combine in one, 

Great signs and worders.—Tiat is, such in 
appearance. OQeédaouds is vot merely promise; 
nor is it in the real sense give ; but somewhat as ta 
a scenic representation,—propused with osteniauen, 
and acvompilshed in appearance. 

Ver. 26. In the desert; in the secret chame 
bers.—In both cases, Behold! Not merely “ apo 
calyptie painting,” as Mever says. Behold miicates 
schsation and excitement. The general idea is, that 
Christ is not identified with a pardcular party oe 
sectional interest, Clirist “in the desert,” aceozuing 
to the analogy of Jolin the Baptist in the wilderness, 
sivnities the supposition that Christ would be find 
certainly in the ascetic and monastic form of lite. 
In opposition to this view stands die declaration that 
he is €y rots Tauelors, The rauesor means especially 
the chamber of treasure and pruvision ; and Christ 
in the seeret chambers points to the secular furms 
of millennarianisin, that Christ is to be found in ap 
external Church, with all its temporalides and glory. 
(Mormonism and Communism.) 

Ver. 27, For as the lightning.—The light. 
ning has indeed a place where it appears first; but 
it is universal in its shining, visible trom the eastern 
to the western horizon. So will Christ at His appear 
ing manifest Himself by an unmistakeable brichtnesa, 
irradiating the whole earth. It is not here, then, 
the mere suddenness that is meant, but rather tbe 
omnipresent, unmistakeable, and fearful visibility, 
The majestic glory of the lightning, and its effect 
in purifying the air, are here silent concomitants. 

Ver. 28. Where the carcass is.—A universal 
law of nature, which reflects the higher law of the 
moral, and especially of the Chrisuian, world. The 
eagles here are carrion vultures which were num 
bered by the ancients with the race of eagles 
Comp. Job xxxix. 30; THlos. vill, 1; Hab. i. 8. 
[Plin, Hist, Nad. ix. 8.] 0 The figure gives a protound 
and strong expression of the necessity, inevitable. 
ness, and universality of judgment. As the carcass 
everywhere attracts the carion-caters, so Go moral 
corruption and ripened guilt everywhere demand the 
judgment. The bearing of this proverbial word in 
the text is somewhat more Cilticult. The tollowing 
are some interpretations : (1) Christ is the food (the 
careass !), believers the eagles: Theophylact, Calvin, 
Calovius, (Jerome even went so tar as to find in 
the wrwua a reference to the death of Carist.) * 


® (80 also Chrysostom (the congrerated eagics are the 
assembly of saints and mariyrs) and Racthvinius Z.cnbenaa, 
Among modern interpreters Dr. Wordsworth seberly des 
fends this untena! le patristic interpretations “As keen as ig 
the sense of the eaule for the wTwua, so Slarpesizbted wil) 
Se true Christians to discern, and flock ‘oO. the body of 
Christ.” The reason. he thinks (With Jeromek woy Chlirisg 
calls Himself here w7wua is, because He acres us hy bis 
death. He, tao, quotes Ps, cil, Sand Isa. x1 351 (as Jerome 
did before), to prove that saints may be cotuparcd to eagies 
who renew their vouth and fy up with wings te Christ and 
will be caught up with Tito in tbe eloads. But arek rence 
of wrwua to the sacred body of the Saviour, whieh never 
saw corruption, violates every principle of youd taste an 
propriety.—P. 5.) 
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{2) The carcass means those who die to themselves ; 
the eagles, the gitts of the Holy Spirit: Grotius, 
(3) Jerusalem and the Jews are the carcass ; attract- 
ing the Roman legions with their eagles: Lightfvot, 
Wolf, de Wette (the last doubtful), (4) Mever: 
“ The carcass is a figure of the spiritually dead ; and 
ovvaxSjourra: (that is, at the advent) ot aerui repre- 
sents the same as is described in ch. xiil. 41, that is, 
the angels sent out by Christ.” Deubtless the 
ficure of the eagles will express the necessity and 
inevitableness of the advent, as the figure of the 
lightning expresses the unmistakcableness and awful 
grandeur of its signs. But then the carcass must 
represent the moral corruption and decay of the 
world itself; and the eagles the judianent, not only 
in its personal, but also in its physical, elements and 
forees.* The only question is, whether the word 
mercly looks back to ver. 27, or also to ver, 26. 
K iutier thinks the latter exclusively: ‘‘ Believe them 
not who say that Christ is here or there; they are 
predatores avidi.” If we take the saying in ver. 28 
as a conclusive glance back upon the whole section 
from 15 downward, the chuice of the figure is at 
once explained. In the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the judyment will begin by the appearance of the great 
carrion eagles (there is included @ manifest allusion to 
the Roman eagles). From that time it will go on 
through the whole new period; and find its expres- 
sion in continuous local judgments throughout the 
gracious period of the shortened days of judgment : 
hence éwov éay. At last the judgment will extend to 
the whole morally corrupt and spiritually dead world. 
Ver. 28 then comprehends and sums up the whole 
serics of judgments from ver. 15-27. 


Tuirp CyYcLe. 


The Specific Exchatologu. The Appearance of the 
kind of the World itself.—V ERs, 29-44. 


Ver. 29. After the tribulation of those days. 
—Here begins the representation of the end of the 
world, or rather the deginning of the end, the mapou- 
cia, the advent of Christ. The 6AtPis Twy Fuepwr 
€«eivwy is not the same as the OAs weyadn (ver. 
21), which betokens the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It is, rather a new OAs, in which the restrained 
days of judgment under the Christian dispensation 
issue (ver. 22), and which are especially character- 
ized by the stronger temptations of pseudo-messianic 
powers. Thus, when this @aqs of temptations has 
reached its climax (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. xii; 
ch. xiv.), then immediately (ev@ews) the yreat 
catastrophe will come. Meyer, following de Wette 
and others [A. Clarke, Robinson, Owen], refers the 
tramediately to what is said of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and calls the dissenting explanations of 
Bengel, Ebrard, Diisterdieck, etc., dogmatic. But 
there is also a dogmatism of the abstract modern 
exegesis. The groands of our distinctions in theze 
crises are plain enough in the record: (1) The 
evclical nature of the representation, after the 
analogy of the apocalyptic style; (2) the distinc- 
tiun between the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
New Testament period of mitigated and restrained 
woes. The favorite modern hypothesis most un- 


* (Similarly Atrorp: The x7@ua Is the whole world, 
the aerui the anvels of vengeance. See Deut. xxviii. 49, 
which is probably bere referred tu; also Hoses viii 1, Hab. 
£ @—P. 5.) 


reasonably places all the temptations described in 
vers, 24-26 in the time of the destruction of Jerusa 
lem. But the ev@éws describes the nature of thé 
final catastrophe, that it will be at once swift, sur- 
prisingly sudden, and following upon a development 
scennnzly slow and gradual. Thus, throughout the 
whoie course of history, the swift epochs tollow the 
slow process of the periods. We need not, however 
translate evdéws by suddenly, t. e., unexpectedly, 
with Hammond and Schott; but still hss assume 
that the destruction of Jerusalem is here again intro 
duced (Kuinoel).* 

The sun siall be darkened.—Dorner, fizurt 
tively: “Sun, moon, and stars sivnify the Nature 
worship of the heathen; the whole passae, there 
fore, must mean the fall of heathenism after the fall 
of Judaism.” But it is manifest that the bevinuing 
of the cosmical end of all is the gubject here; as in 
2 Pet. iii, 12; Rev. xx. and xxi.; comp. Jvel iii, 
3 sqq. 3 Isa. xxxiv. 4; xxiv. 21; Dan. vii. 13. 

The stars shall fall from heaven.—Isa. xxxiv, 
4, 1. The stars shall lose their light: Benzcl, Pause 
lus, Olshausen. 2. Allegorically: the downfall of 
the Jewish comnmonwealth: Wetstein, etc. 3. Dor- 
ner: “The fall of the heathen star-worship.” 4. 
Augustine: Obscuration of the Church.f 5. Calvin: 
Phenomenal appearances of falling stars (secundia 
hominum sensum), 6. Meteors and shooting stars, 
popularly mistaken for real stars: Fritzsche, Kuin- 
oel, de Wette [Owen]. 7. Meyer thinks that the 
words are to be understood literally ; the stars in 
general being spoken of according to the notion 
that they were fixed in the heaven. (Comp. kno- 
bel on Isa. p. 245.) This would ascribe an astro- 
nomical error to Christ, or make Him acquiesce in 
a popular error. 8. They may be himited to the stars 
which belong to the planetary family, of which this 
earth is one, and the falling of the stars may be un- 
derstood of the dissolution of their planetary connee- 
tion with the sun: that is, the idea is here poetically 


*(AMord thinks that all the difficulties connected with 


ev0ews lave arisen from confounding the particu! fulfilment 
of the propheey with its ultimate one. Wordsworth 
quotes from Glassius, Phi/ol, Sucrd, p. 447, the folluwing 
remark on evdews: “Non ad noatrum computum, «ed 
dirinum, in quo diea mille aunt unua dics” Ps, xe. 453 
Pet iii S Henee the whole interval between the first and 
the second cowing of Christ is called the dual fiine, or the 
lust hour, €oxaTyn Spa, 1 John ii, 18: 1 Cor. x. 1131 Pet 
iv. 7; Heb. i 2 ete. Inthe Apo-tles’ Creed, too, We imines 
Afately add to the article on the ascension and the sitting at 
the right band of God, the Words: “from thence He shall 
come again to judge the guiek and the dead.” Dr, Nust. to 
avoid the ditticulties which beset the antesmillennarian inters 
pretation of evtews (Stior, Ebrard, Auberlen, Alferd), as 
well as that which refers vera. 29 8qq. to the destruction of 
Jerusaiem (A. Clarke, and others), propeses a fizurative ine 
terpretation of vers, 2-36, and sees here a picture of a jie 
dicial visitation of nominal Chri-tendom by Christ, in ordet 
to destrov all unyodly institutions and principles in Chureb 
and State. of which visitation the overthrow of the Jewish 
polity Was but a type, and which itself is, in turn, the full 
type of the final and total overthrow of all powers of dark- 
ness on the great day of judgment.” Consequentiy the 
Lord’s coming, as described in vers, 29-36, would be merely 
a provdentiad coming, Which precedes His tinal, personal 
coming. See below.—l”. §.] 

t (Owen: A total eclipse of the sun. Whedon under 
stands here visible phenomena of the heavens at the visibl 
appearance of Christ. See Nast.—P. 5.) 

+ [So also Wordsworth, who gives these words a double 
sense, a physieal aud spiritual: “The sun shall be darkened, 
—i.e., the solar light of Christ's truth shall be dimmed, the 
lunar orb of the Chureh shall be obsetred by beresy and ane 
belief. and sone Who once shone brightly as stars in the 
firmament of the Church shall full from their place.” Simi 
larly Alfurd.—P. 8.) 
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depicted, that the planetary solar system will be 
chanced into a heavenly constitution, in which the 
planets will be independent of the sun, and them- 
selves becorne self-enlightened stars (comp. Rev. xxi. 
23). It is to be observed that the heaven (aorepes 
and Tov od pavor) and the heavens (ai dvvapes TOV 
vupavwy) are distinguished. 

And the powers of the heavens (plural).—1. 
The common acceptation is, the host of stars. (Isa. 
mxxiv. 45 Ps. xxxili, 6; 2 Kings xvii. 16.) 2. The 
ancel-world: Olshausen, after the Fathers. 3. Rev- 
Olution in cosinical relativus aud laws, (Lange's 
Leben Jesu, ii. 38, p. 1275.) * 

Ver. 30, And then shall appear.—A cosmical 
transformation, which also atteets the earth as in a 
transition state (Pollok’s Course of Time), prepares 
the way for the sign of Christ; this announces His 
immediate coming, 

The sign of the Son of Man.—1. Chrysos- 
tom [ Hilary, Jerome, Wordsworth], ete.: The sign 
of a cross in the heaven. 2. Olshausen: The star 
of the Messiah (Num. xxiv. 17). 3. Fritzsche, 
Ewald: The Messiah Mimself. [So also Bengel: 
Ipse erit sigiumn sui, Lue. ii. 12.) 4. Schott: No 
Other than what is described in ver. 29. 5. Rud. 
Holfinann; “An appearance resembling a man, 
which was scen in the Holiest during the sicge 
of Jernsalem.” But this ia, as Meyer objects, a 
mere fable related by Ben Gorion. 6. Mever: “A 
luminous appearance, the forerunner of the 36a of 
the Messiah ;? de Wette, “a kind of Shechinah.” + 
7. But why not the Shechinah or the 56éa of Christ 
itseli? It is the shining glory of the manifestation 
in general as distinet from the personal manifestation 
itself; comp. ch. xii. 883 xvi. b5 xvii. 2. 

And then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, etc.—The expressions eédYortat, &bWov- 
vac, have a striking alliteration, which cannot be 
imitated in the translation.t The former, cowreq@ar, 
does not mean merely a mourning in the common 
sense of the word, but a ritual, solemn lamentation, 
as in the penitent beating the breast, and especially 
the deep mourning over the dead; and éxrecdat 
Incans & significant and spiritually exalted, though 
real, beholding. Thus we must interpret the two 
words here, But it is to be especially noted that 
the tribea of the earth in both cases are so over- 
powered by the events, that they are involuntarily 
constrained to form, in the unity of their expressions 
of feeling, one chorus. Meyer: “ Journ: tor, what 
total change in the state of things, what rending and 
revolution of all the relations of life, what de- 
cisive catastrophes will declare themselves to be at 
hand in the judgment and changing of the aiwves !” 
The lamentation of penitence (Dorner) is not exclud- 
ed. Ewald: “ Then will the lamentation over the 
crucifixion of Christ so long delayed be taken up,” 
-—rather, consummated ; for Christendom § has con- 


*[Alford: “Suv. 7. ubpava@y, not the stare just 
ruentioned; nor the angela, spoken of ver. 383i: but most 
probably the greater heavenly bodies, distinguished from the 
auvepes (Gen. i. 16), typieaily: the influences whieb rule 
human society and make the political weather fair or foul.” 

t (sinilarly Alford, who refers to the star of the Wise 
Men for ituatration., but at the same time inciines to the 
patristic view that this sign by which all shall Know the ap- 
proach of Christ, will probably be a cross.—P. S.] 

¢ (Lange endeavors to render it in his German Version 
by . stehen weinen (im Trauerchor) und xehen erackeinen 
(am Schanerchor}—rather artificial The Edino. trsl, omits 
the allusion altozethern—P, s 

§ [Io (rerman: Die Christenhett, i. ¢., the whole body of 
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tinued that lamentation from the becim ing.— 
the tribes of the earth. —The races and peoples ° 
Intimating that social and political relations are now 
dissolved, and that the original national types of 
nature are now distine:tly proniunuent. 

Ver. 31, And He shall send His angels.— 
Meyer: “Out of the clouds of heaven, 1 Thess. iv, 
16, 17; comp. afterward ver. 383° (¥). But the pas 
sage 1 Thess. iv. 16 shows only that the faithful 
who at the eud of the world will be chanzed, ee 
have part in the first resurrection, will jovtully go te 
meet the Lord at His coming in the fomn of spirit. 
lite. But that the end of the world does not ¢luse in 
one moment, is taught by Paul also in 1 Cor. xv. 23, 
24: “Christ is the tirst-fruits. Afterward they that 
are Christ’s, when He shall come. Afterward the 
end.” Between the first and the second crisis there 
intervenes a period; so also probably between the 
second and the third. This perigd is intimated ip 
John v. 23; comp. v. 28. But in this present 
section a series of judicial acts are clearly distin- 
guished. First, the judgment upon the clerical 
oflice, ver. 45; then upon the collective Church, ch. 
xxv. 1; then upon its individual members, ver. 14; 
finally, upon all nations, ver. 31.) This scries of 
judgments points to a period of the royal adinin- 
istration of Christ upon earth, which in the fuiler 
eschatolovical development of Rev. xx. is repre 
sented in the symbolical form of a thousand years’ 
kingdom. Thus, as the great crisis of the destrue 
tion of Jerusalem untulds itself into a period whick 
closes only with the appearance of Christ, so aguir 
the crisis of the appearance of Christ is the germ of 
a period which is consummated in the general judg- 
ment and the end of the world. But the millennial 
kingdom is, in its totality, the great last day of 
separation and cosmical revolution, out of which the 
present world will issue in heavenly gloritication.— 
The sending of Christ thus collects together the 
faithful around the Lord upon earth; althouch the 
greeting and reception is to be regarded as conducted 
in the clouds, that is, at the point of transition be 
tween the old and the new spiritual kingdom. 

With a great sound of a trumpet.—De Wet- 
te: “It is to be construed, either: with a trumpet 
of loud sound, or, better: with a great sound of a 
trumpet.” Compare PIM METS Sop, Ex. xix. 16. 
Trumpets occur in the Old Testament in connection 
with the theophany, and in the New Testament in 
connection with the Christophany (1 Thess. iv. 16; 
1 Cor. xv. 52; and in Rev.); probably, because they 
had a sacred use among the Israeintes (Num. x 
1-10), Glshausen would fain understand the angel 
and the trumpet allegorically of the proclamation 
of the gospel by the Apostles. We prefer to place 
the emphasis here upon the trumpet. The Apocas 
lypse distinguishes various trumpets, which tollow 
each other, becoming more and mere important, and 
therefore giving a stronger sound as they procecd. 
It speaks of seven trumpets (ch. vill, 6; xi. 15). 
And from this section it appears that by these 
eschatoloyical trumpets are meant coxmical revolu 
tiuns, as the theocratical trumpets signified social 


Christlans, but not: Christianity (German: Christenthimy 
as the Edinb. edition falsely translates here and els: where 
(comp, p. 304, note). Sein the preecding sentence, this trsk 
has repeated for taken up mistaking the German tae As 
hofen (lo fetch up. to make up for past Dezleed) lor wererfer 
holen. In the tollowing sentence we read the “origina 
nadural types of nature” tor vation’ types Cnattc nade 
Naturtypen),—ne duubt a mere printing errer.—P. 8] 
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revo.jtious among nations, and typical victories of 
God's people over the heathen. Mever correctly 
observes that the individual angels are not here 
represented a3 blowing trumpets, but that the trum- 
pet precedes the voice of the angel, as its preparatory 
ery, 1 Thess. iv. 16; that is, the cosmical signs pre- 
cede the spiritual manifestations. 

Ver. 31. And they shall gather together His 
elect.—tHere the resurrection of the elect (the first 
resurrection, primarily) is declared. Properly, gather 
togcther into one place, ém:cuvdfovor, Mever: “ That 
is, to Him where He is just about to make His ap- 
pearance on earth.”—His elect.—That is, with the 
appearance of the Lord, His Church also, hitherto 
scattered and concealed among the nations, will be 
fully united and appear in festal array. The bride 
of Rev. xxi. 9. Mever refutes many spiritualizing 
and enfeebling interpretations ; such as “ the preach- 
iny of the gospel” (Lighttuot),—" the preservation of 
Christians at the destruction of Jerusalem ”’ (Kuinoel). 

Ver. 32. Now from the fig-tree learn the 

ble, awd 8¢ THs cues pabetre THY 
wapa Bud hyv.— They were to take from the fig- 
tree a parable (not merely a similitude), namely, the 
particular parable whick illustrates the sudden ap- 
pearance of the end of the world. The peculiarity of 
the fig-tree is this, that the blossom comes before the 
leaf—the fruit leads on the leaves. Thus, when the 
leaves are unfolded, the summer or the harvest (@epos) 
is nigh. The leaves here are the cosmical revolutions 
already mentioned; but the summer harvest is the 
advent of Christ itself. When the great signs appear, 
the Lord will soon come. 

Ver. 33. So likewise ye :—who should make a 
special application of what is a natural observation of 
all. When ye shall see all these things :—not 
the sizus from ver. 15 te ver. 29 (Meyer), but the 
cosinical signs of ver. 30, for which the others are 
preparatory. 

That it is near, even at the doors.—(1) Olshau- 
sen: The kinglom of God. (2) Ebrard : The judg- 
ment. (3) Grotius, de Wette, Meyer: The Messiah. 
(4) Zhe end, n wapovoia Kat 7 cuyTéAcia TOU aiwvos. 
For that was what the disciples were asking about, 
ver. 3; comp. ver. 14. Especially the former. 

Ver. 34. Verily I say unto you, This genera- 
tion shall not pass away —1. Jerome: The hu- 
man race.* 2. Calovius: The Jewish nation.¢ 3. 
Maldonatus : The creation. 4. De Wette, Meyer: 
That present generation, Luther: ‘ All will begin 
to take place now in this time, while ye live: ” that is, 
ye will survive the beginning of these events. So 
Starke, Lisco, Gerlach. But Christ here speaks of 
the end of the world. 5. Tie body of My disciples, 
the generation of believers. So Origen, Chrysostom, 
and others, also Paulus. Mever raises here his 
usual protest against doctrinal prejudice involved ; 
but what doctrinal interest could Paulus, the rational- 
ist, have in this interpretation? This generation 
means the generation of those who know and discern 
these signs. Since the words of ver, 33, “ Su dike- 
wise ye,” etc, could not have their literal fulfilment 
in the disciples themselves, the Lord extends the 
duets of ver. 33 by the 7 yered airy, ver. O4. But 
t»at He would have the word so understood, is 


@ (Jerome fs undecided: “ Aut omne genus hominum 
eignitical, aut apecialiter Judiworum.—P. ‘| 

+ (So Dorner, Stier, Nast, Aiford, and Wordsworth. The 
watter, however, asigns to yevea a double sense, applying 
t first tothe diteral Israel. and then to the spiritual Israel, 
elas combining interpretanon 2. with that sud o.—P. 3.J 


proved by the declaration of ver. 835, “My words 
shall not pass away.” The woriis referred to 
are here the living words concerning these last things 
and they do not pass away, only when and becaus6é 
they find in every yevea of believers those who com 
tinuously carry on those words.—Not pass away. 
—This cannot mean, “not remain untulfilled” (de 
Wette). That is self-understood, especially as * hea- 
ven anvil earth” had just been spoken of. The Lord 
here expresses His assurance that His words will re 
main eternal words in a perpetual Church—in a 
Church, also, disposed to look for and hasten unte 
the fulfilment of His words concerning the “last 
things.” 

[1 add the note of Alford: “ As this is one of the 
points on which the rationalizing interpreters (de 
Wette, etc.) lay most stress to shew that the prophe- 
cy has failed, it may be well to shew that yevea has 
in Hellenistic Greek the meaning of a ruce or family 
of peopte, Sce Jer. viii. 3 in LXX.; compare ch, 
Xxiii. 36 with ver. 35, enovedoare . . . but this gen- 
eration did not slay Zacharias—so that the rhole 
people are addressed : see also ch. xii. 46, in which the 
meaning absolutely requires this sense (see note there) : 
see also Luke xvii. 253 Matt. xvii. 17; Luke xvi. 8, 
where yevea is predicated both of the viol rou aiwvas 
tovtov, and the viol tov pwros, Acts ii. 403 Phil. ii, 
15. In all these places, yeved is = yévos, or nearly 
so; having it is true a more pregnant meaning, im- 
plying that the character of one generation stamps 
itself upon the race, as here in this verse also.—This 
meaning of yevea is fully conceded by Dorner; ‘ om 
nes reor concessuros, vocem y. si cain vertas efua, 
multas easque plane insuperabiles cicre diflicultates, 
contextum vero et orationis progressum flavitare sig- 
nificationem genfis, nempe Judorum,’ (Stier, ti. 502.5, 
The continued use of wapépxouai, in verses 34, 35, 
should have saved the commentators from the blun- 
der of imagining that the then living generation was 
meant, seeing that the prophecy is by the next verse 
carried on to the end of all things 5 and that, as mat. 
ter of fact, the Apostles and ancient Christians ded 
continue to expect the Lord’s coming, after tht yeacra- 
tion had pussed away. But, as Stier well remarks, 
‘there are men foolish enouch now to say, heaven and 
earth will never pass away, but the words of Christ 
pass away in course of time ;—of this, however, we 
wait the proof.’ il, 5035."—P. S. | 

Vers. 34 and 35. ‘Till all these things be ful- 
filled.—Schott, erroneously : * ‘The destruction of 
Jerusalem.” Fritzsche: “ The signs of the comning.” 
Better: Both the signs and the coming itseli, The 
Scripture knows notuing, however, of an actual pass 
ing away of heaven and earth; only of a dissgluiion 
of the old condition of things in the transmutation 
of heaven and earth, 2 Pet. iii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 36. But of that day.—Surely there is no 
contradiction here to ver. 34, but only to Mever'’s 
and de Wette’s exegesis of ver. 3-4, in which the 
Evangelist is asserted to have erroneously predicted 
that the then present generation would survive the 
end of the world. Meyer, indeed, thinks this the 
meaning, that, while all would take place during the 
time of that generation, the more exact statement 
of the day and hour was not to be given. But wa 
have here rather that distinction between the religious 
measure of time and the chronological measure of 
time, which runs through the whole of the apocalyp- 
tic part of the New Testament (1 Thess. ; 2 Thess . 2 
Pet. iii. ; Apue.). The key is to be found in 2 Pet 
lil. 8. 
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Knoweth no one, but the Father only.— 
Meyer: “This excludes the Son, also. Mark xiii. 
82; whose not knowing ‘Lange wrongly chances 
nto a holy unwillingness to know, or a selt-limitation 
of knowledge.” * But Sartorius has rightly under- 
stood and adopted my interpretation, The Son 
would not preinaturely reflect upon that point as a 
chronological point of time, and the Church in that 
should imitate Him.+ 

Ver. 38. Foras ... they were.—F'or, ex- 
planatory. The chronological end of the world is 
couccaled by its seeming prosperity in the last davs, 
as in the days of the flood. They ate, ete., emphat- 
ically: in the original all are participles, 7 po yov- 
res, ete. [which can be better rendered in English: 
they were cating and drinking, ete., than in the Ger- 
taan.—P. §.]. They lived as those who were only 
eating, ete. 

Ver. 39. And knew not until.— They knew 
nothing of what was coming; nothing even then 
when Noah went into the ark before their eyes. 

Ver. 40, The one shall be taken.—<According 
to ver. 31, to be explained of the being gathered to- 
gether by the angels. The view of Wetstein and 
others, that the one is taken captive and the other 
allowed to flee, is contrary to the convection, and 
has a false reference to the destruction of Jerusa- 
ler. 

Ver. 41. Two women shall be grinding, 
aAQndoveat.—The employment of female slaves, 
Exod. xi. 5; Isa. xlvii. 2, etc. “As now in the East, 


* [So T translate the German: etn hetliges Nichtotaren- 
eollen, instead of the unintellizible Edinb. trsl: a sacred 
ei/ling not to know, Meyer objects to Lange's interpreta- 
tion as previously given in his Liye of Jesus, which he hepe 
reasserta.—P. 3. 

t ae futh: rs in the Arian controversy, and so Words- 
worth amons recent commentators, explain that Christ 
knew personally, but did not know offciadly, 4 €, did not 
make known, the hour of judgment;—but this is excluded 


by the plain meaning of older, as well as by ovdels and of 


&yyeAot, where such a distinction between personal and 
official knowledge is {nadinissible. The older orthodox 
coinmentators generally took the ground that Christ kuew 
the hour as God, but did not know it as man; but this rests 
onan ubstract and almost dualistic separation between the 
divine and human nature in Christ, Alford honestly admits 
the diticuity, and assumes real ignorance for the time of 
Christ's hutniliation, “The very important addition.’ he 


says, “to this verse in Mark: o¥dSe 6 vids, isindeed in- 


eluded in €¢ uy 6 wathp udvos, but could hardly have been 
inferred from it, had it not been expressly stated, eee ch. XX, 
93. All attempts to soften or exphiin away this weighty truth 
mitst be resisted 5 it will not do to say with some commmen- 
tators, ‘nesei?i ed Nonis, which is a mere evasion :—in the 
course of humiliation undertaken by the Sou in which He 
increased in wisdom (Luke if 52). learned obedience (ileb. 
y. 5) uttered desires in prayer (Luke vi. 12, ete.),— ba mat. 
terreus hidden from Him: and tits is carefully to be borne 
in mind tnhexplaining the prophecy before us.” But this is 
Net sutisfaetory. It seems to me. we must assume here a 
teuutary sef-limitation of knowledge, which {sa part of 
the Kkerwots, and which may be illustrated by the passave, 
1 Cor. ii, 2. viz. the determination of St. Paul not to Know 
; ee) reales 
any thing among the Corinthians (av yap Expiva Tov eide- 
var Te é€vy tucv), except Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
Christ eonld, of course, not lay aside, in the incarnation, the 
metiphysical attributes of His Divine nature, such as eterni- 
ty, but He could, by an set of Wis will, limit His attributes 
of newer and His Knowledge and refrain from their use as 
far as it was neecssary for His humiliation, His voluntarily 
net knowing or “sacred unwillingness to Know,” the day of 
judginent during the days of His tleshois a warnirg against 
shronologieal cari osity and toathematieal caiculation in the 
evposition of Seripture propheey, It is not likely that any 
theologian, however learned. should Know more, or ought to 
know moreson this point before the end than Christ Hinself, 
who will judge the qutek and the dead, chuse tu Kouw ia 
éb2 atate of His humuliation.—P. 5.] 


women, one or two toccther, turn the handmills ® 
(Rosenmiller: Morgenland; Robirson: “alestiuc)} 
These slaves sit or kneel, having the uppe. milistone 
in their hands, and turning it round on the ncthes 
one, which is fixed. , 

Ver. 43. But know this.—How momentous the 
not knowing the hour is, the instance of the house 
holder shows, As he does not know the hour of the 
breaking in, he must always provide for the safety 
of his household, But if he knew the time and the 
hour, the necessity of constant watchfulness would 
not exist. The similitude of the thicf is further ex- 
tended, 1 Thess. v. 2, 4; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. iii. 3; 
xvi. 15. The tertinm comparationits is the perfect 
surprise; and the figure has its application, not only 
to the end of the world, but also to the hour of 
death, and to those trazical catastrophes which oecur 
in the history of nations as well as in the lives of in- 
dividuals, All these eritical periods are connccted 
with the final judyment, and form with it one 
whole. 

Ver. 44. Therefore be ye also ready.—Re- 
cause it is the fundamental law of watchfulness to be 
aleays watching; and because the Son of Man will 
be generally unexpected when He comes,—therein 
like a thief in the night, that is, at a time when the 
world will be buried in profound sleep. When they 
first open their eves, the great robbery will have been 
effected; all their old and worldly state, in whick 
they had found a false life, will have been wrested 
from them forever. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the preceding remarks. On the peculiar 
difficulties which exegesis finds in this eschatolugical 
discourse, compare de Wette und Mever. In varicua 
ways it hag been attempted to settle the meaning of 
the text, by a spiritual interpretation of many indi- 
vidual traits (Dorner), or by reterring the whole to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Michaelis). According 
to Credner, we would Lave here prophecies ez eventu s 
while Meyer maintains that they were not fulfilled at 
all in the manner here predicted, because the disci- 
ples confounded what Christ said of His ideal coming 
with what He said of [is real or actusl coming.* 
The school of Baur refer the signs preceding the 
coming, and the composition of St. Matthew's Gas- 
pel, to the time of Madrian,—a supposition which 
was meant to serve the well-known Ebionite hypothe- 
sis [7. e., that the Chrisuaniiy of the original Apos- 
tles, as distinct from that of Paul, was essentially 
Judaizing, and did not rise far above the later heresy 
of Ebionism.—P. §.]. But, as it regards the uncer 
tainty of exposition in this passage, it can be obviat- 
ed only by making ourselves familiar with the cyclical 
method of apoealyptical representation. This is not 
to be confounded with what Beneel called the per- 
spective view of the prophets, although it has some 
allinity with it (comp. my Leben dexu, li, p. 1259), 
According to the perspective view of the future, the 
successive critical events that lie behind each other 
are brought ‘near, so that the great epochs rise int 
lizht like the tops of mountains, while their times of 
unfolding, the periods, are conccaled behind them, or 


*(The Edinb, tral. misnnderstands this whole passacy 
and confounds the views of Crecner and Meyer: * Second 
ing to Credner and Meyer” Tt also omits several impor 
tant passages in this wile sectiva.—P. 3.) 
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are manifest only in less prominent signs, The cy- 
elical conteinplation proceeds according to the pro- 
cess of these epochs; but in such a way that the 
whole is in each case regarded under t/s characteristic 
asject, and each new starting-point is treated as an 
object brought forward into the present. The start- 
ing-point of the first epoch in this chapter is that 
Pseudo- Messianism which began even in the apostol- 
we age (Simon Magus), The second is the Jewixh war, 
The tiird is the first commencement of the coamical 
phenomena and changes, The view therefore goes 
on froin the sizns in the ecclesiastical world to the 
Bicrng in the political world, and then on to the cos- 
mical signs. They are the same stages by which 
Chisrianity glorifies the world, 

Distinguishing between the historical and the 
spinial coming of Christ, we find the principle of a 
twofold eschatolozical mwapovala in the evangelical 
history. Every victory of Christ in the world is a 
sicn of [is actual coming, and a symptom of His fu- 
ture advent. The persunal resurrection of Jesus re- 
curs, and is unfolded in the first and second resurrec- 
tions. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit recurs, and 
is unfolded in the judgment and the glorification of 
the world. But these coincide in their historical in- 
fluence; the manifestation of Christ in its spread 
goes on from the individual to the people, from the 
people to mankind, from the Church to the State, 
from the State to the universe, and so from death to 
the intermeriate state, from this to the resurrection. 
But the consummate appearance of Christ is, in op- 
position to the first coming, the judgment; for, as 
the development of the secd is the harvest, so the 
development and consummation of redemption is 
separation and doom. 

3. Stier (/teden Jesu, ii, 539) makes the ingenious 
remark, that St. John was cirected to record, in har- 
mony with his esoteric design, the last gracious pro- 
mises of our Lord’s coming again to comtort; while 
the Synoptists recorded His prophecies concerning 
the return tor judement. We have only to add, that 
St. John’s eschatolugy was to be unfolded into a dis- 
tinctive apocalypse. 

4. The Progress of the Last Events. —The whole 
representation combines in one view the history of the 
nations and the history of the Chureh of Christ; the 
history of the earth with the history of mankind. 
From the personal history and glorification of Christ 
the world moves on in its development toward the 
end of-the world. which will be at the same time the 
transtormation of the world. Each cycle of it lays 
stress upon one particular stage of the development. 
Each stave has a Christian and asecular side. The 
first stage presents a picture of the whole develop- 
ment of the world under the Christoiozical point of 
view, and in this the movement is more gentle. But 
more vehement is its progress from the beginning of 
the judgment, the destruction of Jerusalein, in the 
second stave. Finally, in the third stave, its swift- 
ness 13 like ‘the lighming trom heaven. 

5. The Destruction of Jerusalem.—Gerlach : “ This 
period was rendered more terrible to the Jews than 
we can imagine, by the fact that with Jerusalem and 
the temple the ground of all their perverted faith and 
hope was taken away. The greater and the holier 
the truth is to which error has attached itself, the 
more heart-rendiag is the sorrow when those who are 
involved in that error at last open their eves.” 

6. The Doctrine of Antichristianity asthe Shadow 
of Christianity, —({1) The kingdom of evil among men 
goes on side by side with the kingdom of God, aud 
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takes the form of an anticipation and distortion of 
the fundamental principles of that kingdom. (2) Ae 
a false and carnal anticipation it is always one ste 
ahead, as the monkey precedes man. (3) The king 
dom of God develops itself in opposition to the king 
dom of darkness, and vice versd, and the sne becomes 
mature in conflict with the other. (4) Pseudo-Chris 
tianity and Antichristianity are one in their principle 
and ain, (5) The last apparent triumph of Anti 
christianity brings on the last and full manifestaticn 
of the victory of Christ, even His parusia. 

7. The assertion that the Apostles erred in the 
expectation of the near advent of Christ, rests on a 
confusion of the religious hope with an ordinary 

mathematical calculation, and of the majestic coming 
of Christ which is going on constantly in the process 
of history, with the last individual appearance. 

8. Christians, waiting in a heavenly fraine of 
mind for their Lord, will ‘find that He is their Friend, 
their legitimate Lord, their Royal Bridegroom. If 
they think of His coming with an earthly mind, He 
appears to them as a thief, who will strangely and 
unrighteously break in upon their earthly relations 
and possessions, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTIOAL 


Christ the great Prophet, as the prophesier of 
His advent and of the end of the world: 1. The 
great prediction accredits the great Prophet ; 2. the 
great Prophet accredits the great prediction. —The 
fulfilled predictions of Christ are a pledge of the ful- 
filment of the remainder.—The solemn thought, how 
we are rushing on toward the final consummation. — 
The patience and the wrath of God, as seen in Christ’s 
delineation of the last times: First, one day of time 
appears to stretch to a thousand years (the slow pe- 
riod); then a thousand years are as one day (the 
switt epoch, 2 Pet. ii. 4; comp. Ps. xe. 4),—The in- 
tercession of the disciples for the earthly temple, and 
the Lord’s declaration.—The opposite potnts of view 
from which the Lord and the disciples regarded the 
building of Herod's temple: 1. To them it appeared 
just risen up in renewed magnifizence ; 2. to Him it 
already appeared fallen a spiritual ruin into the 
flames.—The Lord’s look back trom the Mount of 
Olives upon the city and the sanctuary of His people; 
or, the sacred nivht-liscourse to the disciples con- 
cerning the end of the world.—The Lord corrects the 
question of His disciples about the last things: They 
ask first about the when, He answers with the how ; 
they ask about the last signs, He points them to the 
collective preparatory signs; they ask what will 
come before the end of the world, He shows them 
what immediately impends over themselves.—The 
wisdom of prophecy a concealment and disclosure of 
the future—We must, like the disciples, be assured 
that the Lord cometh for manifestation and decision ; 
1. That He cometh; 2. that before Him Mis sign 
cometh; 3. that with Him and after Him the end 
cometh.—Christ’s three great piciures of the end of 
the world: 1. Tneir similarity; 2. their difference 

First Cycie (vers. 8-1-+).—The Lord's tirat word 
concerning the end: Take heed that no man deceive 
you. —His three eee concerning the right prepara- 
tion for the end: 1. Take heed (ver. 4); 2. see that 
ye (courageous aa waketul) be not troubled (ver. 6) 
3. endure unto the end (in love, vers. 12, 13).—The 
siens of the coming of Christ and the result: 1. Eo 
clesiastical wous (false Chrisis, unilleunarian deceivers 


id 


of all kinds); 2. politixal wues (near and distant 
wars); 8. national woes (downfall and destruction of 
peopics and empires); 4. woes of nature (erises in 
the air and on the land; famines; pestileneces ; dis- 
tress of human life; earthquakes); 5. woes of the 
abvss (perseention and apostasy); 6. all these woes 
pangs of birth (all must subserve the preaching of 
the gospel, and the spread of the kingdom of God 
among the nations, Apoc. vi.: The black horses 
behind the rider upon the white horse, his equipaze 
and attendants).—The propheey of the false Messiahs 
in its comprehensive and solemn meaning: 1. It re 
ferg not only to those who present themselves with 
the title of Christ (Jewish adventurers, Barcochba, 
etc.), but also to all who assume Lis place in relation 
to souls (self-constituted representatives of Jhrist, 
lords over conscience, leaders uf seets, etce.); 2. it has 
been fultilled in the literal and spiritual meaning, and 
in a fearful manner, for our warning.—See that 5 ve be 
not troubled ; or, he who knows how to read the 
Bible aright, will rightly read the newspapers as a 
Christian. —The true and Christian observation of 
the signs of the times.— All convulsions of the earth 
must glorify the everlasting word of heaven in its ev- 
erlasting establishment (ver. 7): 1. They must con- 
firm its prophetic truth; 2. they must subserve its 
victory; 3. they must announce and bring about the 
coming ‘of Christ.—The natural siens of “the coming 
of the Lord; or, how we must distinguish between 
the sivns of superstition (coinets, meteors, ete.) and 
the signs of faith (famines, ete.): 1. The former signs 
are, rightiy understood, only signs of the order of 
things; 2. the latter, on the contrary, are signs of 
‘the revolution and derangement of things. They are 
internally connected, as the birth-pangs of nature 
(Rom, viii, 19), with ‘the birth. -pangs of the Chureh. 
—Ver. 9: The end of the old world is, that they hate 
one another; that is, that they are in despair as to 
all personal. lite.—Hatred in Christendom, the sign 
of a world in Christendom fallen under condemna- 
tion: 1. Hatred of Christianity ; 2. hatred of confes- 
sions ; 3. party hatred; 4. hatred in opinion. — To 
the wasted condition of the Church is opposed the 
proxzperous error ot the world, under the guise of re- 
form,—that is, 1. erring announcers of the new; 2. 
new announcers of error.—The fanaticisin of false 
ecclesiastical systems conjures the phantom of Anti- 
chrixtianity into the broad light of day,—Lawlessness 
is not the most elevated hte, but is the consummate 
death of love—False prophets proclaim love, and 
mea unbridled caprice, the death of love.-—The con- 
bolation of Christ, and the kindness with which He 
nterprets to His disciples famines and pestilenees.— 
The convulsions of the earth signs of its preparation 
for the last events.—Eartily troubles collectively 
only the beginning of real woes.—W oes of martyr- 
dom, religious wars, and apostasy, the heaviest woes. 
—The rel izious wars of later times in the light of 
Christ’s prediction. — Every purer development of 
Christianity must excite the same hatred in the world 
within Christendom, which Christianity at first excit- 
ed in the world at large.—The preaching of the gos- 
pel, or missionary efforts, the most comforting signs 
of the coming of Christ. —The preaching of the wospel, 
in its gr adual extension over the earth, a confirmation 
of the gospel itself—The gospel always opening up 
new worlds for its work of salvation. The Graco- 
Roman (uncient Church); the German and Sclavonic 
(Middle Ages); the new world and all lands (evan- 
gelical perivd).—The preaching of the gospel through- 
yout the world throws a consolaiory libt on the suf- 
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ferings of the world.—The end of tbe world will be 
also the end of all ends.—Th? great death of the 
world, in which all the deaths of mortal humanity 
have their consummation and end.—Tue word cad 
in its endlessly rich significance : 1. How instructive 

2. how fearful; 3. how encouraging ; 4. how full of 
promise. 

SeconD Cyc ik (vers. 15-28).—The abomination 
of desolation, the gignal for Christians to fly to the 
mountains : 1. At the destruction of Jerusalem ; 2, 

in the midst of Church history ; 3. at the end of the 
world.—True separation frum a state of things whic 
is exposed to judginent: 1. Not premature, vut ig 
haste ;* 2. not partial, but complete; 3. not stan 
but gentle ; ; 4. not with self-confidence, but witk 
prayer.—The first congregation of Christ took coun. 
sel and warning by Christ's word, and were saved, 
for a type to us.—The destruciion of Jerusalem in its 
everlasting significance: 1. A testimony to the truth 
of Christ ; 2. a proof of Tiis sympathy (vers. 19-21 ; 
comp. Luke xix. 415 xxiii. 28); 3. a demonstration 
of the severity of God toward [His covenant-people, 
under the New Covenant as well as under the Old.— 
The great tribulation, such a3 never had heen, and 
never will be again: 1. The centre of all juigments 
upon the old world ; 2. the beginning and the sizn 
of all final judements. —In what sense the judgment 
upon Jerusalem was the end of the world: 1. It was 
the end of the manifestation of the kingdom of God 
in this state; 2. the death-struzule between the Jew: 
ish and the Gentile world; 3. the sign of that point 
of transition at which the judgment of the world 
upon Christ was changed intoa judement of Christ 
the King upon the world.—The New Testament day 
of grace in the light of burning Jerusalem : 1. A sca 
son of judgment cut short; 2. a fruitful time of 
grace (in which the vine flourishes beside the stream 
of lava over the volcano); 3. a time of temptation to 
apostasy from Christ to false prophets; 4. a time of 

the invst forbearing patience and waiting for the final 
manifestation. —The Antichristianity of ‘the last days, 
2 Thess. ii—Lying Christianity and Antichristianity 
one and the same under different aspects: 1. Lying 
Christianity is antichristian in assuming Christ's place 3 
2. Antichristianity exerts its influence throuch Chris 
tian means, which it perverts.—Go not forth to ex. 
pect the appearing of Christ, but always rather re 
tire within: 1. Not out into the waste wilderness ; 2. 
within, into yourselves, communion with Chirist.—Be 
not moved, not to say seduced, by false prophets and 
their lying wonders,—No human pomp soall herale 
Christ, but the lightning of God, which shineth from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof— 
Where the carcass is, the eagles are gathered: a law 
of life,—1. pretypitied 1 in mature; 2. fuliilled, and be 
ing fulfilled, in the course of history; 3. waiting for 
its last realization at the end of the world.—This 
last saying holds good of individuals, as well as of 
whole uations and conditions. 

Tuind Cycie (vers. 20-44)—The end of the 
world: 1, In its nature and appearance (vers. 29- 
31); 2. in its time (vers. 32-36); 3. in its relations 
to the world (vers. 37-39); 4. in its judicial eflecs 
(vers. 40, 41); 5. asa great exhortation (¥ evs. 42-44), 
Or, the end of the world the consumm en, —). of all 
the signs of heaven ; of all the faneral Jamenta- 
tions; 3. of all aur visions ; 4. of all the reve 
lations and glorifications of Christ; 5. of all the glad 
announcements of the gospel and assemblies of the 
* (In German: 1récht roreilig, aber eilig.—° 3] 


CHAP. XXIV. 29-44, 


saints; §. of all the surprises of the world at ease; 
7. of all judzments and exhortations to watchfulness. 


Or, 1. As the end and consuinmation of the ancient | 


judgments; 2. as the beginning and the germ of a 
new revelation. Or, 1. Viewed comprehensively in 
its cause, the appearance of the person of Christ; 
2. extended in its influence over heaven and earth.— 
With the maturity of the Church all is mature: 
1. Humanity; 2 the earth; 3. the world of stars; 
4. the constitution of heaven.—The great testimony 
to the glory of the Son of Man at the end of the 
world: 1. The stars of heaven; 2. the families of 
earth; 8. the angels of (rod; 4. the elect of Christ.— 
The sign of the Son of Man; or, the manifestation of 
Christ in the glory of God (the Shechinah, Titus ii. 
13).—The great funeral lamentation of the peoples at 
the death of the old world.—The beginning of sight, 
brought in by the appearance of Christ: 1. When all 
men will become seers; 2. and all visions will ap- 
prove themselves to be tremendous realities. —The 
meaning of the trumpet in the history of the king- 
dom of God, Rev, viii. ; ix.x—Angels ministers of Christ 
in judgment as well as in salvation.—The end of the 
world the great and final redemption (Luke xxi. 28). 
—Judgement a result of redemption; separetion of 
shell and kernel, corn and chaff, good and evil.—The 
leaf of the fig-tree a sign of all turning-points (catas- 
trophes) in the history of the world.—How over- 
whelming in their surprise the great times of decision 
are'—The generation of Christians, as a generation 
of those who wait for Christ, never passes away.—The 
people of the Lord eternal like His word: 1. Throngh 
His word; 2. for Lis word.—How solemnly has the 
Lord sealed the secrecy of the last day !—How all 
days of judgment, trom the time of Nouh, have been 
preceded by the feast-days of carnal security. —Two- 
in the field: the fellowship of the new world abol- 
ishes all the fellowships of the old.—The sudden 
effect of judgment: 1. Infinitely amazing and sudden 
(in the ficid, and at the mill); 2. rigorous in its sepa- 
ration (all kinds of companions and = comrades) ; 
3. embracing all (men, women, owners, slaves) ; 
4, stately and tranquil (not to be received to the 
feaat, means to be rejected)—Watch, the last word 
concerning the end of the world. The first was an 
exhortation to prudence, the list an exhortation to 
watchfulness and readiness.—The figure of the thief 
in the night; or, the fearful solemnity of the thought, 
that the Judge of the world may come at any moment: 
L. At anv moment for the world, seeing He is already 
on the way; 2. at any moment for thee, a3 thou know- 
est least ty last hour.—Readinesa for Christ’s advent 
diffuses somewhat of the brightness of His future 
glorification over life.—The anxious anticipation of 
the great feast of epiphany: 1. A joy with fear and 
trembling ; 2. anxiety and trembling in the blessed 
jey and hope. 

On Vers, 37-51 (Scripture Lesson for the 28th 
Sunday after Trinity).—Watchfulness is above all the 
duty of those who bear the office of watchmen.—The 
greater the insecurity and danger, the more needful 
the watchfilnexs.—Watchfulness the distinguishing 
characteristic of the true servants of Christ: 1. It is 
a tribute to the treasure, which is to be guarded; 
2. it poirts to conflict with an encinv; 3. to the dan- 

rof ‘ic time of night; 4. to fidelity in waiting for 
the Locd.—The security of the world should arouse 
and keep effectually awake the servants of Christ. 
(See for more, below.) 

Intropuction,—Slarke :-— Quesnel : Many are very 
gurious to know the ume of the end of the world; 
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but few are busy in preparing themselves for -he end 
of their life. 

Heubner :—Desolate, without the Divinity, lifeless 
and unblessed, is the temple which Christ has for 
saken.—W hat value has the building of stone, if the 
Spirit of God builds up no spiritual edifice ?—The ex. 
ternal embellishments of the Old Testament Church 
pass away ; the temple which the Spirit builds, ibides, 
—Only the weak are blinded by vain, external grande 
eur.—Times of pregnant fate excite all minds, aid 
make them intent upon extraordinary help (ever 
Savonarola an example), The desolation of holy 
places, churches in war, are solemn and humbling re 
membrances of God,—judgments upon those who 
have not valued holy things. 

First Cycrr.—Starke :—Quesnel: The world is 
full of seducers : every one necd be on his guard that 
he be not seduced, 2 John 7.—Osiander: Dreadful | 
judgment, to be adherents of a false Christ, of false 
prophets ; and thus to depend upon them for salva- 
tion, 2 Thess. ii. 11.—Quesneé: Bad sign it is, not to 
know a good shepherd. God often takes such an 
one away in rightcous judgment, suffering a hireling 
to come in his stead.—The judgments of God bevin 
at His own house, Acts ix. 163; 1 Pet. iv. 14.—Osian- 
der: To suffer for the sake of the truth is a benefit, 
1 Pet. ii. 19, 20.—Cramer: the Church of Christ 
cannot exist without offence, 1 Cor. xi. 19.— Quesnel : 
The mingling of good and bad dangerous, but neces- 
sary.—Zeisius? Many who in prosperous times are 
held good Christians, fall away in the time of perse 
cution, Luke viii, 13.—Nothing can stay the spread 
of the gospel. 

Lisco:—The great prosperity of the missionary 
cause in our days a sign of the times (ver. 14).—Ger- 
lach: Instead of gratifying curiosity, Christ warna 
and exhorts.—All the predictions of Scripture are. 
warnings and encouragements, exhomptions, proceed- 
ing frum one great central truth, but never mere fore 
announcements of future events.—All these are the 
beginnings of woes.—The regeneration of the world 
Jesus likens to natural birth.—AHeudbner: Calmness 
of Christians amidst the convulsions of the world.-— 
External revolutions pave the Lord’s way: the hand: 


of the Lord is in them all.—The time of persecution 


ig a time of test and sifting.—No cross, no crown. . 

Seconp Cycrir (vers. 15-28, the Gospel for the 
25th Sunday after Trinity).— Starke :—Jledinger : 
When God’s angry judements are begun, there is no. 
more room for watchtulness or hope.—Pleasant. 
places, and strong defences, are of no use when God's 
rebukes are sent: they must be forsaken.—Zeisius : 
The angry judgements of Heaven, once begun, cannot 
be hindered but abated.—Out of six troubles He will 
save thee, Job v. 19.—Shall not God deliver His own 
elect? Luke xviii. 7, 8.— Cramer: Christ is nowhere 
to be found but in the word and sacrament.— He who 
binds Christ and His kingdom to certain persons, 
places, times, and hours, is certainly by that token 
of the guild of the false prophets. —Ziaius: As a 
physical abomination was a certain sign of the deso- 
lation of Israel, so the spiritual abomination of Anti- 
christ within the Church will be a certain sign of the 
advent of Christ, and of the end of the world, 2 Thess: 
li. 8.—Canstein: The devil apes our Lord Christ.— 
Osiander : God keeps a strict and careful eve on Jig 
elect. —It is dangerous to trust men in things which 
pertain to salvation. 

Gerlach :—The putrifying corpse of the world’s 
and of the Church’s organization, and finally of all 
humanity (!) upon earth.—A/ewbner: The tender and 
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compassionate heart of Josus thinks of all the scenes , his house sure every night.—The uncertain day of his 


of tribulation at the destruetion of Jerusalem: espe- 
cially of the pangs of maternity, of the anguish acd 
helplessness of those with child, and those that give 
suck: comp. John xvi, 21. This sheuld draw to 
Christ all hearts of mothers. —Christ’s directions, and 
Curistians’ duty, in all times of general distress. 
Wistermeier -—How we must prepare ourselves 
beforchand for the day of judement.—Drdaeke > The 
davs will be shortened to the cleet.—Ruambach: The 
gvodness of Godin the midst of His judgments.— 
Reinhard: That Christians must be confident when 
aAothing, fearful when everything, depends upon them. 
—Bachinann: The deportinent of true Christians in 


death is to every ene his last day.—Fidelity is the 
most beautiful trait of the servants of God.— Fidelity 
and prudence go together.—Because hypocrites are 
of double heart, the decree in their punishment ia 
that they shall be cut asunder, 

Laisco :—The coming of the Sor. of Man will be aa 
sudden and unexpected as the flood was. (Both pre- 
dicted; both finding an unbelieving, carcless zenera- 
tion, sunk in carnal security.)—Blessed resuhkts of 
watchfulness.—The necessity of perpetual readiness, 
exhibited in the fate of the unfaithful steward. 

Heubner :—The earthly-minded fear the last day 
and the Lord’s coming, as the miser fears the thief; 


Fond) 


the advancing corruption of the times. 

Trirp Cycir (vers. 67-51, the Gospel for the 28th 
Sunday after Trinity ).— Starke :-— Canstein: As often 
‘as we look up to the clouds, we should remember the | 
Lord and His coming; and thus keep His fear before | 
our eves. —Osiander : The pious, driven about in this 
world, will all be gathered together in the kingdom | 
of heaven; not one of them will he left behind.—The 
day of death and of judgment concealed.—The more | 
secure, the nearer the Judge.—Cramer: The more ' 
daring the blasphemers are in their riot and debauch- 
ery, the nearer the Lord.—<A wise househulder makes | 


to him the Lord is only a thief, robbing hin of all 
| that he has.—The duties and the recompense of the 
faithful servant.—The guilt and ‘the punishment of 
the unfaithful servant, 

Hosshach :—The true watchfulness and prepara- 
tion of Christians for the coming of the Lord.— 
Randbach: On the obligation to prepare for death 
and judgment. —W. Hoffmann (Maranatha, 1857): 
The siens of the coming of Christ: 1. The hour of 
temptation; 2. the sutterings of the Church of Christ; 
3. the power of the lie; 4. carnal security; 5 un’ 
versal preaching of the gospel. 


SECOND SECTION. 


JUDGMENT ON THE RULERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Charter XXIV. 45-51. 
‘Luke xii. 35-46.— The Gospel for the 27th Sunday after Trinity, vers, 37-51.) 


Who then is a [the, 6] faithful and wise servant, whom his" lord hath made rater 
{the ‘ord set, xarérryoev]* over his household,’ to give them meat [food, ryy tpodyr} in 
dne season? Blessed as that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing. Verily I say unto you, That he shall make him ruler ig him] over all his 
goods, But and if [But if, éay dé] that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord de- 
laveth his coming; And shall begin to smite [beat] dis fellow servants, and to eat and 
drink [and shall eat and drink]* with the drunken; The lord of that servant shall [will] 
come in a day when he looketh not for Avm [7t], and in an hour that he is not aware of 
[when he is not aware, y ob ywooke}, And shall [will] cut him asunder, and appoint 
Aim his portion with the hypocrites: there shail be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


45 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


51 


1 Ver, 45.—A brow ts missing in B., D, L, al., (Cod. Sinait.), and thrown out by Lachmann and Tischendorf, 

2 Ver. 45,—[Cod. Sinait. reads here? KaTagTyamet, xhull set, for cateatynver, Anticipated from ver. 47.—P. S] 

3 Ver. 45.—Lachmnann and Tischendorf: oft eteia, following B. Lal It likewise means household, the boda of 
gerouits. But for internal reasons the text, reco.s Oepameia, which has sutlicient witnesses, is preferable. (Cod, 


Binalt. reads: o:xtas.—P. 8.] . 
@ Ver. 49.—Codd. B., ©. D., [nnd the critical editions}, read: €oOfn 5€ «al mlvn [Instead of the Infinitives 


doOiew Kal wives, depending on &péytat.—P. 8.] 


in office in the Church. He shows the contrast be 
tween the faithful and the unfaithful servant, but 
dwelling finsliy upon the latter. The ais is not in 

Ver. 43. Who then is ?—That is, in conformity | stead of ef tus. According to Beneel and de Wetta 
with the previous instructions, T)e Lord shows in | it is encouraging: May every one be such a servant 
a parable that the judgmen‘ will oegin upon those , According to Meyer, there is a change of construo 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


CHAP. XXIV 45-51. 


hon: the characteristics of the servant ought to fol- 
low; but in the vivacity of the discourse the com- 
mendation and the characteristics go together. But 
the description of the servant which has gone before 
—faithtul and wise—is in favor of de Wette. 
Whom the lord hath made ruler.—This being 
appointed of the Lord has stress laid upon it in the 
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day of Christ’s coming. “Even the Rabbins send 
the hypocrites to Gelienna.” The wicked servant is 
a hypocrite, not only beeause he thinks to present 
himself at last under the guise of fidehty, and must 
have showed false colors frou the beginning (Mever), 
but especially because, in his ill-treatment of the 
fellow-servauts, he assumes the semblance of official 


case of the faithful servant. In ghe case of «axbs zeal. 
SovAos éxervos it is omitted, and the aivdovAa are 
made prominent.—Over his household.—We read 
Oepareca, Which makes it more definite that the office 
of rulership has for its end only to provide nourish- 
ment for the house. The office is the office of ruler, 
only so far as it actually imparts spiritual food in the | applies specially to the disciples, and with them to 
office of teacher, Watching is here indicated in its gpiritual officers in the Chureh, althougzh not with. 
concrete furm, as fidelity to the calling, It is con-| out application to Christians generally, It is to be 
nected with faith, as not watching is connected with | observed, that, accurding to Luke, Peter gave the 
unbelief. Lord oceasion to utter it, Yet the whole context 

Ver. 47. Werily I say unto you, ... ruler: shows that it belongs to the general eschatological 
over all.—The description of the perfect «Anpovouia. | instruction which we find in Matthew; that is, it nat 
Comp. Rom. viii. 17. | urally connects itself with the discourse coneerning 

Ver. 48. But and if that evil servant shall ' the last things, and opens the series of parables and 
say.—The éxeivus is not only demricws, but also | declarations which introduce the judgment of the end 
prophetically significant. The faithful servant was! of the world, the day that winds up the present age. 
hypothetically mentioned in the form of exhortation; | This connection makes the contrast between the coud 
the wicked servant is exhibited as a very definite form | and wicked servant more than a mere exhortation; it 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The parable of the good and wicked servants 


in the future, and brought near to present view. The 
evil conduct of the wicked servant springs from un- 
belief, which, however, in his official position, he can 
utter only in hia heart. But his unbelief is specific- 
ally unbelief in regard to the coming of the Lord and 
His award.—My lord delayeth.—The expression 
marks an internal mocking frivolity. But his bad 
conduct is evidently exhibited in two aspects: first, 
as a despotic and proud bearing to his fellow-servants, 
whom he abuses instead of giving them nourishment; 
and secondly, as /axity of conduct toward the wicked 
members of the houschold and the uninvited guests, 
with whom he commits all kinds of riot and debauch- 
ery. Mever: First, we have his conduct toward his 
fellow-servants, and then his conduct outside * the 
oixerefa; and, under the rule of such a steward, the 
household generally is to some extent given over to 
wickedness. Such a dissolute hospitality, also, is 
siznified, ag makes all drunkards from without wel- 
come. The fellow-servants here must be under- 
stood of such as are faithful servants of their absent 
master.—The great historical contrast between the 
Inquisition and Indulgences will easily occur to the 
reader. 

Ver. 51. And cut him asunder: 3:yorou%- 


assumes @ proplictic aspect, as indeed is seen in the 
detinite expressions which pervade it. 

2. In regard to the rulership of the two servants, 
it is observable that he who humbly serves his fellow. 
servants, faithfully giving them their food (the word 
and spiritual nourish:aent generally), is represented 
as being set over the houschold by his lord, and that 
it is promised that he should be set over all his lord’s 
goods. But the wicked servant, who despotically set 
himself over the household and house, is not repre 


| sented as having been appointed; in his supposed 


official correction of his subordinates, he appears to 
be a reckless injurer of his equal tellow-servants. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The faithful servant and the wicked servant in the 
Church: 1. Their opposite spirit: the one waits for 
the coming of the Lord, the other puts no faith in 
that coming. 2. Their acts: the one takes care of 
the honschokl’s nourishment, the other makes him- 
self a despotic lord, who abuses the faithful, and 
wastes the goods of the house in riotous living. 


oe:.—The expression is so significant that Meyer | 8. Their recompense: blessed and miserable surprise 
properly holds fast the literal rendering, “to cut. into iat the advent of the Lord. The one is elevated to 
two parts,” and rejects all generalizing interpretations, ; the highest dignity, the other is condemned and de- 
such as seourging (Paulus, de Wette, ete.), mutila- | stroyed on the spot.—The faithful servant waits for 
tion (Michaelix), exclusion from service: (Beza), and | his Lord, while he waits upon the Church with the 
extreme punishment (Chrysostom). It is emphatic- | Lord’s word.—The contradiction in the life of the 
ally the punishment of the theocracy, cutting in two, , wicked servant: 1. In his spirit: mocking unbelief 


sawing asunder,—1 Sam. xv. 36; 2 Sam. xi, 31 
(ileb. xi 37),—which here figuratively expresses a 
au.den and annihilating destruction, and possibly not 
without reference to the double-mindedness of the 
condemned, or even to the duplicity of the Anti- 
Caristianity which will finally bring spiritual despot- 
It to its doom (see Rev. xi. 1 and 11). 

With the hypocrites.—The further doom of 
tue wicked servaut after the judgment of the great 


*(The Fdinh. trsl. has just the reverse: within. The 
gervants constitute the househuld, the guests are the out- 
guors.--P. 3.) 


of the self-deception, whieh supposes that in his lord’a 
tong absence he must take the whole government, ine 

stead of the mere provision of food. 2. In his ae 

portment: fearful sever’, against the better of the 
' household 3 pertect dari toward the wicked, and 
fellowship with their wickedness.—That servant whe 
assumes the highest place in hypocrisy will encounter 
the sharpest doom.—The divided heart will be pun. 
Jished by aw pertect dividing asuader of the lite.—The 
great sehizm of the Greek and Latin Church, an earn 
est sicn of judgment.—The great schisms in the Ocei 
; dental, and in the Protestant Church, and their bear 


j ing upon the end of ecclesiasticism on earth.—The 
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twofuld jadzment over perfected unfaithfulness: 1. A | punishment of unfuithfulness 2 ffice the punis! ment 
sudden rurprise, 2. an endless punishment.—The | of the hypocrite, 


THIRD SECTION.® 


THE JUDGMENT UPON THE CHURCH ITSELF. SECOND PICTURE %F JUDGMENT. 


Craprer XXV. 1-13. 
(The Gospel for the 27th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Then shall the kingdom of heaven be Jikened unto ten virgins, which [who] took 
their [own]! lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom? And five of them were 
wise [foolish], and five were foolish [wise]? They that were foolish * took their lamps, 
and took no oil with them: But the wise took oil in their [the]* vessels with their 
lamps. Wile the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered Mted enoragar] and 
slept [fell asleep, exaberdor }. And at midnight there was a cry \ cry was] mide, Be- 
hold, the bridegrooin cometh ;® go ye out to meet him. Then all those virgins arose, 
and trimmed [adorned, exéopnear] their [own, éavrav}] lamps. And the foal ish said 
unto the wise, Give us of vonr oil; for our lamps are gone out [going out, oBennitrac].4 
9 But the wise answered, saving, NV ut $0 [Not so, prprore’ ];° Jest there be not [there will 

not be, od py]? enough for us and you: but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for 
10 yourselves. And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that were re: ady 
11 went in with him to the marriage: and the door was shut. ‘Afterward came also the 

other virgins (the rest of the virgins, at Aowrat mapGevor], saying, Lord, Lord, open to us, 
12,13 But he answered and said, Verily Is say unto you, | know you not. Watch there- 

fore; for ye know neither [not, a the day nor the hour wherein the Sun of maa 
cometh,” 


OO aT Oo On mm 05 DD 


1 Ver. 1.—[The best anclent authorities and the critical editiona read: €aut@y, for the lect. ree.: auTay, in vera, 

and 7. Dr. Lange also adopts it in his German Version; while Dr. Conant overlooks this difference of reading. —P. 3 j 
2Ver,1—The addition: Kal THS vuMgNsS (ef sponme), is poorly attested and disturbs the sense. pees 
Nites on the Parables, p. 237, thinks otherwise, and approves, as to sense, the reading: and went forth to meet the breve 
grow AND TUR BRIDE, Maldonatus likewise favors it propler teterer interpreten, It was the custom amoig the Jews 
and Greeks that the bridegroom, accompranted by his friends, went to the house of the bride, to lead her to his own hovra 
and was joined by the virgins, the friends of the bride, not on bis going to fetch the bride, buon is returning, with het, 
to his own house. A sinitar custom seems to prev aii in Sicily even to this day. Comp. Hueiwrs. Travels in Steady, vol. 
li. p. 20 (qnoted by Trenchy: We went to view the nocturnal procession which always accompanies the bride groom im 
escorting his betrothed spouse front the paternal roof to that of her future husband, T his consisted of neariv one Lundred 
of the first persons in Joannina, with a yreat crowd of toreh-bearers, and a band of musie, ulfles Aeccing rec eired the Lady 
they returned, but were joined by an equal nomber of ladies, w ho paid this compliment to the bride.” These ladies, 
Treneh thinks, correspond to the virgins here, and join the procession on the vefura of the bridegroom, with the bride. to 
his own and her new home. Other commentators, however, among them Lange, assume here a modification of the ustal 
eustomn, and a procession of the virgins w meet the bridegroom on his way to the bouse of the bride. See the Ereg. Notes 


— 


3 vee 2.—Codd, B., ©. D., L., Z, Lachmann, Tischendorf, put wa pat first [So does Cod. Sinait., and Alford 
Conant ignores this difference in the position of «wpal and Dpa viuot.—P, §.} 

4 Ver. %—The readings: ai yap [tert ree: airives |, —ai de, ai vby appear to be interpretations, [Tischendorg, de 
Wette, and Meyer regard ai yap as an emendation of alrives. But Codd. B., >, L., and Sinait. sustain ai yao, and it is 
more natural to suppose, with Alford, that d¢, ody, Kai, alTives were substituted because ydp was not undery. sud.— 
P. 3.) 

® Ver, 4.—[The fert. rec. inserts avUTwY, or alTwy, after ayyeiors, but it is wanting in Codd. Sinait.. B., D.. L. and 
omitted by Lachmanu and Alford, while ‘Tischendorf reads avtwy. Lange retains it, but in parenthesis and in small type, 
—L.3.] 

@ Ver. 6.—The word: €p yetat (cometh), is omitted by Lachmann and Theor according to decisive authori- 
ties. ce also Tregelles and Alford. Conant, simply : 2 hoid, the brideyroom {—VPL8 

Ver T—[ Alford emphasizes the present tense, and tds in it the uportant truth, that the lamps of the foolish vir 
gins were not ertinguixhed altoycther,—P. 8.) 

® Ver. 9.—[Not so fs italicised in the English Version as an interpolation, because it follows the tert rec.: unwore 
OUK apKregn, and makes apxean depend upon “nwoTe. But the correct reading, according to the best crittes) an- 
thoritiss. iss unmore’ ob} un apKeon, and unmorte is to be taken as an independent exclamation: By noe meanel 
Not xo! There arill not be enough, ete. Meyer: Nimmermehr ; es wird gewisslich ntcht hinrcichen 1 Lange: 3s 
néchten! Ex witrde sicher nicht ausreichene-PLS J 

9 Ver. 9—Read ov ut [for oun without uy] according to B., C., D., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Trecelles, Alford}. 

10 Ver UL The words loko rei the Son of Man cometh, are wanting in Codd. A. B.C. D.. [Cod, Sinatc]. on Leech 
mannaund Thohendorf: (csoin the text of Tregelles and Alford, and the reviaed translation “af Matthew by Conant and 
Mie Nw. vi ue Asa wie Guion.—i’. >.) 


CHAP. XXV. 1-18. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Then shall be likened.—Fritzsche 
“ichtly notes a hint of sequence in the ré7e«. After 
the judgment upon the servants and the office, fol- 
ows the judgment upon the people generally.* The 
figure introduces females, in contormity with the idea 
of the Church. 

Ten virgins.— Jen, the number of developed 
secular life; and thus the number of the completed 
secular development of the Church. It was termed 
by the Rabbins the “all-comprehenging number.” 
What goes beyond ten returns to units again. Herce 
the ten commandments, the harp with its ten strings,+ 
the ten Sephiroth of the Cabbalists, ete.t (Comp. 
Nork: Etymologisch aumbolisch-muthologiaches Real- 
worterbuch, sub Zhn.) Five, the number of free- 
dom as half-consummation, and of the course of the 
world in motion: hence also the number of punish- 
Ment or compensation, Exod, xxii. 1 (tive senses, five 
fingers, etc.); compare Luke xix. 19. The virgins 
are not merely companions of the bride, but repre- 
sentatives of the bride, the Church.§ See the pro- 
phetical type in 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. xiv. 4. Virginity 
siznifies Christianity as separation from the world, as 
restraint from all worldly contamination. See Ezek. 
xxiii; Hos. i.; Rev. xvil.; comp. ch. xiv. 4.) Con- 


* [Millennarian interpreters refer the then, and the whole 
section from ch. xxiv. te xxv. 30 to Christ's coming before 
the millennium, or the judgment which precedes His per- 
sonal reign oc earth, as distinct from His tinal coming.— 


23. 

The Edinb. trsl. not knowing the difference between 
Saiten (string) and Seifen (side, puge), renders Lange's 
“Psalter [4. @, WadrTnpioy, the stringed instrument, or 
Wadtnp, which also means sometimes the instrument, 


though more freque tly the performer, the harper) nit 10 
Sailens” “the Paaulter with its ten leaves!” According to 


Joseph. Antig. vii 12,3, the Jewish harp, “12D, like the 


oer} 
Greek xivipa, the Latin cithara (hence guitar), had ten 
strings. To this the original no doubt refers.—P. 3.] 

¢ (Ten formed a company with the Jews, also a family to 
cat the passover: ten Jews living in one place formed a con- 
greeation and should be provided with a synagozue; ten 
Lamps or torches were the usual number in marriage pro- 
Ccasions, See Wertstemn in doc. Vitrinaa: de Syndgoga, 
p. 232 sq.. and on the bibliea! symbolisin of numbers the fe- 
marks in this volume, p. 183 sq.—Tertullian (De anima, ¢. 
Js) ascribe. to some of the Gnosties a curious mystic inter- 
pretation of the ten virgins: the five foolish virgins sizuify 
the tive senses which are easily deceived and often misled, 
the five wise virzins are the reasonable powers which are 
able to comprehend ideas, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, 
and Beda on the contrary, refer the nnmber ten to the five 
Benses under two aspeets, viz... in their right use and io 
their abuse. On this Maldonatus makes the remark: = Pro- 
behilica hie aunt [Y]5 aed potinus credo, proptered denario 
numero purabolam fuisre propositam, ut omnium homi- 
nim multitudo atyue universitas xignificelur, qua per 
Aun numerwm declarari xolet—P. 3] 

§ (According to the millennarian theory the bride Is the 
restored Jewish Chureh and the ten virgins represent the 
Gentile congregations accompanying her. Alford is iuelined 
to take a sitoilar views “In roth the wedding parables (xce 
ch. xxii.) the Artde does not appear, for she, being the 
chnrceh, is in fact the aggregate of the guests in the one case, 
anil of the eomnanions in the other [so Lanse, see above]. 
We may perhaps say. that she is here, in the strict interpre: 
tation, the Jemish Church and these ten virgins Gentile 
eungresations accompanying her. —P. 8] 

[ (Ch erysestom, Theophylaet, Enthymius Zig. and Grego- 
ry, also Aucustine in one place (but differently in another), 
are certainiv wrong in taking rérg7ex in the literal sense, 
and every other tra t of the parable in a theurative sense. 
This contracted view (as even Maldonatus admits it to be) is 
closely connected with the ascetic overestimate of celibacy. 
Hilary. on the other hand, expands the meaning of rirgias 
go as to comprehend omnes homines, Mleler eb tatidelea, 
Orizen. Jerome, aud Maldonatus justly limit the title to all 
beliavors.—P 3.j 
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cerning the relation of the virgins to the bride, we 
must bearin mind the analogy of the marriage supper 
of the kiny’s son and his guests. The Church, in her 
arerezate and ideal unity, is the bride; the members 
of the Church, as individually called, are guests; in 
their separation from the world, and expectation of 
the Lord’s coming, they are His virgins. Virginity, 
waiting for the Lord, and festal joy, they share with 
the bride. Bengel, in his Discourses on the Revela- 
tion (p. 1039), distinguishes between such Christian 
as belong to the bride and such as belong only to the 
number of gusts. This is so far true, as the perfect 
experience of Cnristianity finds its proper centre only 
in the elect. But we are not authorized to make 
a full separation between the two, but must assume 
a gradual rising. 

Their own lamps.—aA feature of the custom 
which is significant. Propriety, individuality, prepa- 
ration, independence of others. Vocation to a pecue 
liar and personal spiritual life. There was a kind of 
torch amongst the ancients, which consisted of a long, 
thick wooden staff, in the upper end of which a ves- 
sel was inserted, having a wick sustained by oil: thua 
they were at once lamps and torches, [Alford on 
the contrary: These were not torches or wicks fas- 
tened on staves, but properly damps, and the oil ves- 
sels (which is most important to the parable) were 
separate from the lamps; the lamps being the hearte 
lit with the flame of heavenly love and patience, sup- 
plied with the oil of the Spirit.—P. 8.] 

And went forth.—" Here the customs of a sol- 
emn bridal procession in the nicht are presupposed. 
1 Mace. ix. 37 gives us an example of such a proces 
sion in daylight. Among the Greeks and Romans, 
the bride was brought home by night: hence the 
torches of which so much is said. Comp. R. Salo- 
mo, ad Chelim, ii. 8 (see Wetstein and Lightfoot) who 
witnesses the same practice in Palestine. Ordinarily, 
the bride was fetched by the bridegroom and his 
friends (domum ducere); but here it is the office of 
the virgins (comp. Ps. xlv. 15, Grotius) to fetch the 
bridegroom, and the wedding seems to take place in 
the house of the bride, asin Judg. xiv. 10.” De Wette. 
Similarly Meyer. The figure generally is modified by 
the circumstance, that the bridegroom comes from 
afar, ag in Judg. xiv. This brings in the festal going 
forth to meet him, in which the virgins represent the 
bride; it also indicates the long tarrying of the bride- 
groom; and finally, though less markedly, that the 
marriage takes place in the house of the bride. Com- 
pare the art. Hochzeit in Wixer’s Bibl. Realworter- 
buch [and the art. Marriage in Stu's Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 240 syq. | ; 

Ver. 3. They that were foolish took their 
lamps.—We must carefully note the contrast: In 
the case of the foolish virgins, the taking of the lamps 
is everything (AaBanoat Tas Aaumwddas €au- 
ra@v); but in the case of the wise, it ts the taking of 
oil in their vessels. The foolish are thus represented 
as being vain and thoughtless, looking only at Ap 
pearances, and only in haste guing forth through ex: 

ited feeling. 
: Ver. 6. While the bridegroom tarried.< 
Meyer supposes that the virgins had set forth from 
the house of the bride, and had gone into another 
house by the way. This strange notion js needless, 
when it is considered that the virgins secretly provida 
their own lamps, and then betake themselves to the 
bride’s house. The ¢&A@uy ut Yer. 1 does not mean 
that they had already gone torth some distance on 
the way: it is a preliminary description of the great 
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event of the parable-—They all nodded and fell 
asleep.—An intimation of weakness indeed, yet ex- 
pressing the peat delay of the bridegroom rather 
than censure.* Certainly the slumbering was peril- 
ous, since it took awuy ‘the possibility of repairing, 
in haste, the lack of vil. [Nast: The expression de- 
notes the piadual approach of sleep to such as occupy 
a sitting posture, and strive at first to withstand the 
disposition to sluraber, These virgins made ettorts to 
keep awake, but finally yielded to the influence of 
sleep. ALrorp: Being weak by nature, they gave 
wav to drowsiness; as indeed the wakefulness of the 
holiest Christian, compared with wuat it should be, 
is a sort of slunber. D. Brown: Two stages of 
spiritual declension—first, that half-involuntary leth- 
arey or drowsiness Which is apt to steal over one who 
falls into inactivity; and then a conscious yielding to 
it after a little vain resistance.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 6. At midnight.—xivnificant. The most 
unfit time to obtain what they had omitted.—A cry 
was made.—The greater the apparent delay, the 
more intense the surprise at the cry of the heralds 
sent forward. 

Ver. 7. Adorned their own lamps.—The 
trimming + had probably taken place beture. The 
adornment of the lamp was the kindled festal flame, 
in the light of which it shone. Hence, afterward, 
extinction is spoken of at once, cBévvurvtrac: they 
burn dimly, and will go out.t 

Ver. 9. Not so!—Since ob} wf is the correct 
reading in the following clause, wjwore is not de- 
pendent on apxeon, but has the force of a strongly 
repelling negative: By no means / 

Ver. 10. They that were ready went in 
with him.—It is presupposed that they first went 
out to meet him with their festal lamps. It is not 
needful to explain, with Burnemann, “into the house 
of the bridegroom ;” nor, with Meyer, to suppose 
that they had gone back trom the imaginary midway 
house to that of the bride. 

Ver. 12. I know you not.—See ch. vii. 23, 
p. 145. [Here = Non agnosco, J do not acknowledge 
you as mine. This as well as the éxAcoOn 7 dupa, 
bears rather strongly against the view of Olshausen, 
Alford, and others, who suppose that the foolish vir- 
gins were only excluded from the millennium, but not 
from the ultimate kingdom of glory in heaven, (See 
below, Doctrinal Thoughts, No. 5.) Alford tries to 
evade the difficulty by making an essential distine- 
tion, which is hardly justified, between ov« olda 
juas in this passages and ovdéewore Eyvwy tpas 
in ch. vii. 23.—D. 8. ] 


* (Lange: Andeutung der Schaachheit freilich, aonxt 
aber mehr die grosse Verapdting des Brautigaiea als 
einen bestimmteren Tadel aussprechend, The Edinb, edi- 
tion misunderstands Ubis passaze cntirely fo translating : 
“hut also declaring their more erp resn | fault to huce been 
the retording of the bridegrowm"—P. 8 

+ {|Not: * the personal featal array” as the Edinb. trsl. 
renders: Dus Aufputsen, Dr. Lange no doubt refers to the 
reparation of the lainps by pouring on fresh oil, and remov- 
Ire the fungi about the wick, whieh was done by a sharp. 
poiated wire altached to the lamp cas still seen in ancient 
bronze Inmps in sepulebres). He translates €k og unuay 
(whic the Erglish Versiog renders trimmed) literally: 
Bie ach mitckten. —P. 8.) 

$ (Ahord etiphasizes the Present tense: they are going 
out, See the Crit. Note above. The English Version cere 
tunly conveys a false sense, and it is surprising Uist such a 
scholar as Dr. Wordsworth should base an interpretation on 


a talse translation, when he remarks to ao BevvuvTat: 


“doe, they had died ins careless unprofitable condition, and 
thes lamps were gone out and new it was too late to ask 


for ofl. — Lhe fvolish virgius otill Lad tue vulward appear | 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


————w 

Vers, 1-12. Thr MEANING OF THE PaRaBLE.-—— 
The leading idea is the readiness of the Church fot 
the coming of the Lord: but that rather viewed in- 
ternally than externally; not in its erfension, but in 
its trtensity.* The Lord had made it very clear that 
the question was not of a mechanical mille nnarian 
preparation; for He represented all the virgins as 
asleep, the wise in comimnon with the foolish. Inter 
nal preparation is beture all things dependent on the 
possession of the oil, The od signifies the anvinting 
of the Holy Spirit, which de Wette denies in vain, 
This explanation is founded upen the constant typi 
cal meaning of the oil in the Old and New Testaments. 
See Heb. i. 95 comp. Ps. xlv. 7,8; Acts x. 38. The 
name of the Messiah shows that the oil of unction 
was a symbol of the anvinting of the Holy Spirit 
But the oil which fed the lamps could have no other 
meaning; for even the olive-tree partook of the sume 
significanee. See Zech. iv. 2, 3; Rev. xi. 4. Now, 
if the oil signifies the true inward life of faith, the 
spiritual lite, the interpretation of the lamps is not 
far off: they denote the furm of faith.¢ Hence it is 
significant that the foolish virgins were very carcful 
to secure their lamps, but newlected the oil; while 
the wise virgins took oil in their vessels with their 
lamps. They didnot neglect the Iamps, but their 
chief concern was about the oil. Olshausen gives the 
right interpretation of the oil; but he improperly 
miukes the lamp mean the heart; { observing that in 
the foolish virgins faith had its root only in the feel- 
ing. Chrysostom gives an arbitrary explanation ; 
with him the oil is alms; and so on with the rest of 
the particulars, Luther inversely makes the lamps 
good works, and the oil-vessels faith, Meyer is 
ayainst all interpretation of the details, and appeals 
to Calvin: “ Mudtum se lorguent quidam in luceriiia, 
in vasis, in oleo, Alqut sunplez et genuina sunona 
est, non siufficere alacre exigui temporis studium, nist 
infatigabilis constantia simul accedat.” But in this 
constancy, externally regarded, the foolish virgins are 
not by any means wanting. They pray, they even 


ance and profession of Christianity, but in its last stage of 
consumption.—P. 8 

* (Calvin and Alford put the lessun of the parable in the 
blessed neas of endurance unto the end, Bat Lange is ricbt, 
as appears from ver, 13 which contains the lesson of the pur 
able, as Maldonatus correetly observes.—P. &. 

+ [Here lies the principal difference between the Romas 
Catholic and the Protestant Evanzehed interpretation of the 
parable of the Ten Virgins,—a ditference whieh is similar te 
that concerning tbe Wedding Garment. cb. xxii 11. Origen, 
llilary, Jerome, Maldonstus, and many Catholic interpres 
ters (including ‘Quesnel, the Jnansenist), make the of/ the 
svymbo! of good works or charity, without which faith is dead 
and hence” cannot barn (James fi. 26), aod the datape the 
syinbol of faith, which was common to all wirvins. It ig 
only a modification of this exposition if Chrysostom, Am 
brose, and other fathers refer the oil more particularly to 
cleomosuna et misericordia, The reformers and most of 
the Protestant commentators on the contrary, mere naturale 
Iv understand the vil to sizsify the principle ofa living faith, 
or the unction of the Holy Spirt. or more generally: ine 
ward spiritual life the grace of God in the heart, and the 
lamps, the outward Christian appearance and protesston 
(Luther, less aptly: good works). The fathers, howe. er, 
ean hardly be quoted as a whole in favor of the otuan ine 
terpretation, since they differ very widely in their evpesitog 
and explieatiou, Thus the dampe mean, according to Hils 
ry, the human bodies, in which the divine hght barns; ac 
cording to Jerome, the senses of the body. Augustine, whe 
varies in his {interpretations of this parable. in ene place np 
proaches the Protestant: view, Whea he makes the ofl te 
mean Lonam intentionem mentix, and the lamps Bond opera 
(Ep. ext, 88: Serm.cxlix. 11). Tf we are authorized to prese 
every feature in this parable. and to mike it. us it were, (aeg 
renia verbo?) to walk on all fours. the exposition of be 
Lange is the most ingenious and planaible.—P 3] 

t (So ulsy Quesnel and Alford.—l’. 5.] 


CHAP. XXY. 1-18. 
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ran in the very midnight to the sellers. It would be | the five virgins on the other, being altocether alike 


out af the question to suppose that even, after all, 
they obtained a supply, and came with their oil after 
the rest, This is not in the parable; and the simple 
point remains, that they troubled themselves about 
the oil too late. The division of the virgins into two 
classes must therefore have this meaning, that one 
part of the Church is living, while the other lives 
Only t appearance, because it lives only fo appear- 
ance. Hence the distribution into two halves must 
not be literally pressed. Jfidnight is a late and dark 
Beason, a season of sleep and tae danger of surprise. 
“The ancient Church took the word literally; and 
hence the origin of the vigtdie.” Heubner. The ery 
at midnight cannot refer to the ecclesiastical watch- 
ers exclusively; but, in connection with them, to 
the cosmical signs of the parousia which have been 
already mentioned. 
of the Holy Scripture and its writers.* The means 
of grace generally, or prayer, will obviously be 
thought of; but this is a trait in the parable which 
scarcely endures interpretation. The sleeping of the 
virgins was very inappropriately referred by Chrysos- 
tom to their bodily death; + and by Calvin to “ occu- 
petionum hujus mundi distractio”” But it seems 
best to understand it of an involuntary entanglement 
in the world and its spirit of carnal security,t to 
which even believing Christians are liable. Heubner: 
“The sleepiness is not the rclaxation or decline of 
Christianity,$ but the remission of a definite expecta- 
tion of the near approach of Christ's coming. We 
can easily understand how this expectation has de 
ereased with increasing ages; it is not found now 
among all faithful Christiana, af whom very few can 
bring ‘themselves to think that we may live to see the 
last day. But this sleepiness does not exclude the 
general preparation of Christians in other respects, 
that is, their faith and love.” 


DOCTRIN AL AND ETHICAL 


1. The Judgment on the Church.—The ten vir- 
pas signify not merely a part of the Church, as 
Oishausen contends for, but the whole of it. This is 
evident, first, from the nu»ber ten, which points to 
the perfect secular development of the Church. Fur- 
ther, the circumstance that individual traits are not 
at all exhibited; the five virgins on the one side, and 


* (30 Olshausen. Somewhat differently Alford: of mw- 


Aovvyrtes are the ordinary dispensers of the means of grace 
(which he thinks supplies no mean argument fora set and 

appointed, and moreover a pitid ministry; for if they s¢//, 
nae rece/re for the thing sold). Better with Lange: the 
Deans of grace themselves (including the Scriptures and the 
ministry). This is certainly as far more sensible interpreta 
tion than that of Chrysostom, Hilary, and other fathers, who 
tak the sellers of oil to siz nity the poor, who receive the 
ales (the vil) of the faithtl, and sell the oil in return for 
the relief afforded to their wants !—P. 8. 

+ be aizo Basil, Hilary, and Augustine, as w B) as Words- 
worth and other modern commentstors, This exposition 
would imply that at the time of the Lord’s coming none of 
the faithful would be living on earth. Trench, on the otner 
hand, regards the falling aaleep merely as a circumstance 
required by the couvenience of the parabolie narration. and 
Nast ts inclined to the same view. But the exposition of 
Lanze (sce ages »cuinp. alsu Stier aud Heubner) is the most 


plau- Mle —P.s 
ae Garman : Sicherheit, accurity, not severity, as the 
Edinb, trans:, reads, 


§ (Un Gerri: Dia Schldfriquerden iat nicht Erachlaf- 
en (relaxation, abatement) dea Christenthuma; in the 
dint. trol: the profound xlecp of Chr intendom (whieh 

would requive in Germano: der ticfe Schluf der Christen- 
bott).—P. Fr 


The sellers have been interpreted | 


respectively, And, lastly, the position of. this para 
ble between that of the two servants and that which 
follows concerning the entrusted talents; that is, be 
tween the judgment upon the ministerial office, and 
the judgment upon individual Christians, 

2. The Significance of the Individual Traits of the 
Parahle,—The three most essential points are: 1. The 
ten virgins; 2. the delay of the bridegroom, and the 
midnight; 8. the oil in the vessels in relation to the 
lamps. Of the first we have spoken already. As it 
recards the second, the two’ great things—the delay 
of the bridegroom, and midnight—zo: ilesce in one, 
the second being the consequence of the first. The 
midnights in the bi- tory of the kingdom of God, are 
each the last late season of a slow ly-expiring are. 
Hence, the time of the last kings of Israel, before the 
Lord’s coming in the B: tbvlonian captivity, or in the 
Messianic prophecies ; ; still more, the time of the eru 
cifixion of Christ; the end of the Middle Ages; nec 
especialy the final period before the end of the world 
It is midnight for the Church of Christ, when the 
worldly spirig is so far in the ascendency as to mnake 
it seem that the history of the Church will fall into 
the common course of the world and of nature, that 
the kingdom of heaven is not to be consummated in 
the judgment and renewal of the world, and that 
Christ is not to come or to return. In such a season 
the faithful are more than ever tempted to give up 
the feeling, that they live in the midst of the great 
prep: iration for the marriage supper, and the Chris- 
tian glorification of the world; and gradually to sur- 
render their tirm hold on their vocation, Which is to 
represent the solemn festive character * of the work 
of Christ. But more than once has arisen, in the 
midnights of Christian history, the ery, the Bride. 
grou cometh! The cry without doubt must signify, 
iz, such cases, the prophetic warnings of faithful watch- 
men, in connection with the solemn s sicns of the Umes, 
which likewise preach. Heavy judgments and great 
awakenings testify the nearness of the Lord, until He 
really come. In such times the Church is sifted. 

3. And the decisive test is not the lamp, but the 
oil-vessel,—the Spirit, the spiritual life. 

4. But, as the wicked and the faithtnl servants 
are sundered, and the wicked are cut in two, so will 
the Church through that sifting be divided into a dy- 
ing and a living portion. “This distinction is always 
present. But as time runs on it becomes more mani- 
fest; and at the end it will be seen in all its fearful- 
ness, as the ground of the judgment which the Church 
roust undergo. They all have the lamps: the forms 
of faith, ecclesiastical confession and position, But 
then the question comes as to whether the form is 
filled with the eternal substance of the Spirit of Christ. 
The foolish virgins lack the Spirit of Christ; they have. 
no lights, no evidences of love, no hymns of praise to 
welcome the Lord in His coming.” (From the 
author’s Leben Jesu.) 

5. According to Olshausen, this judgment is only 
preparatory, ouly an exclusion from the marriage of 
the Lamb (Rev. xix. 7).¢ Dut what else is the mar 


*{In German: die Fesllichkeit (a favorite term with 
Dr, Lange), which the Edinb. tral mistouk for #estigked 
and rendered: stability [—P.8 

¢ [Similarly ALrorp: * We ure not told that they conld 
not buy—that the shops were shut—but siniply that ie wag 
too late—for thattime, For it is not the final coming of the 
Lord to judgment, when the day of yrace will be past, tht 
is spoken of except in so faras it is hinted at in the bucke 
ground, “—Poiret cas quoted by ‘Treneb. po 287), Fr vou 
Moyer, and willeanarian coumentaters, take she gaune view 
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riage of the Lumb, but the festival. or at least the 
fore-festival, of eternal blessedness ¥ — Olshausen 
thinks that the foolish virgins had faith («tpre, «ripce, 
ver, 11), and that they lacked only sanctification. 
But they are without the Spirit, and therefore with- 
ont the reality of faith, The saving: “Lord, Lord,” 
saves notin the judement. Only this much may be 
admitted, that this parable, like the preceding and 
the following, primarily delineates a historical judg- 
ment which introduces the tinal one, but is not the 
final and conclusive one itself. These three prelimi- 
Mary judements, however, are introductory to the tinal 
judgment; and they are themselves so far final and 
decisive, as the want of the Spirit (oil), consummated 
unfaithfulness in office, and the squandering of the 
gifts of erace, &t the soul for condemnation. Only 
with reference to the possibility of individual conver- 
Bions must a distinction be allowed between the pre- 
liminary judgments and the last end. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The judgment of the Church.—1. The impending 
coming of the Bridegroom to the marriage; 2. the 
five foolish and tne five wise virgins; 3. the delay of 
the Bridegroom, and the midnight; 4. the erv at mid- 
nicht; 6. the want of oil, and the lamps going out; 
6. the feast of the wise, and the exclusion of the fool- 
ish virgins.—What is the great essential for the 
Chureh, waiting for the Lord? 1. The vessel of oil 
with the lamps: the spiritual life and the form of 
faith. 2. The oil before the lamps: the spiritual life 
above the form of faith. 8. The oéf/ in the vessel: 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit in the contession.— 
The Church always divided into foolish and wise mem- 
bers.—The characteristics of the foolish virgins: 
1. Hasty external equipment for the feast, which 
takes care of the appearance (the lamps), but forgets 
the essence (the oil), 2. Relaxation and drowsiness 
after the first excitement, affecting even the wise also. 
8. False and anxious efforts at last, to repair the irre- 
parable joss of spiritual life—The characteristics of 
the wise virgins: 1. Divine preparation for eternity: 
the oil and the Jamps. 2. Human infirmity in the 
course of life (slumbering). 38. Christian conduct in 
every hour of decision: burning lamps; refusal of 
ruinous fellowship with the unprovided.—Comparison 
of the wise and foolish virgins: 1. The prevailing 
similarity in externals; 2. the unapparent and yet 
decisive difference in secret.—The judgments of the 
Lord, especially the last, make a severance between 
the dead and the living members of the Church.— 
The severe test which the Church sustains, through 
the increase of worldliness and the apparent delay of 
the Lord.—The midnight in the history of the Church, 
—The cry at midmeht: The Bridegroom cometh !— 
Joyful expectation of the advent, the burning festal 
lamp with which the Christian goes to meet the Lord. 
-—The right preparation for [lis coming.—The hour 
of judgment makes the internal diflerence between 


an! generally assuine that the five foolish virgins will he ex- 
eluded only from the blessedness of the first resurrection 
and the thousand years reign of Christ on earth, but not 
Ror Anal salvation and the vleory of heaven. It may be 
orged in favor of this view that the virgins are not divided 
{nto good and bad, but into tedse and foolish virgins, and 
that the latter are not represented as unbelievers, Bat com- 
pare ayainst this interpretation the remarks of Dr. Lange 
shove. and also Dro Nast on ver, 12, aud the passage from 
Bougel quoted there.—LD. 5.] 
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living Christians and hypocrites apparent. 1. The 
former find themselves prepared with the great essen 
tial, which the others lack,—the Spirit, and spiritual 
fellowship with the Lord, 2. The former lift up their 
heads, because their redemption draws nich; the 
others are overwhelmed and abandoned. 3. The for 
mer advance toward their Lord with the fextal lis ht 
of joy and praise; the others scek their help apart 
trom Tlim.—The seemingly severe word of the wise 
Virgins, a word of truth and gentleness. For, 1. The 
spiritual lite, which makes Christians what they are, 
cannot be externally transmitted, but must be inter 
nally experience 1; 2. it cannot be divided and dimin 
ished without perishing; 3. every attempt of the wise 
to have fellowship with the foolish in the hour of 
judginent, must be destructive to both parties alike; 
4. if salvation were vet possible, it would be only in 
the ordinary way of repentance and conversion.— 
Ruinous delay for the Lord’s feast —What should be 
the effect of the Lord's sacred delay: not a burttul 
delay in caring for what is needful, bata saving dili 
gence.—The highest internal lite is the mougt extrem 

watchfulness. 

Sturke :-—Zeisiua: The visible Church of Christ 
upon earth consists of true and fulse, dead and living, 
members, —of wise and foolish Christians.— The 
Chureh is divided into two halves: the true and the 
liypocritical.—The externals of Christianity are noth. 
ing betore God, where the heart is not truly sanctified 
through the Holy Spiri.—The slumbering must be 
explained with a difference. With the ungodly, it is 
a godless security: with the faithful, it is a spiritual 
lethargy ; which, however, is consistent with true love 
to Christ.— Canstein: The tarrying of the Bridegroom 
is not delay; but a pausing, in merciful desire to save. 
—Christ will come at a time when the Churen is se 
cure and asleep.— Quesnel: The pious are reputed 
fools and miserable; but the time will come when 
men will wish to be sharers of their goods and bless 
edness. —Every man must live by his own taith.—The 
sacred oil of joy may be bought without money. but 
it must be in time.—Cramer: Let him who would re- 
pent, take it in good scason.—The Lord knoweth his 
own, 2 Tim. ii, 19,.—Spiritual watchfulness is most 
needful. 

Gossner :-—The same judgment will come upon 
all Christians, who hold only to the form of religion 
(the lamps) without caring for the spirit (the oii in 
the lamps). 

Gerlach :-—Every soul is accepted for himself, and 
cannot represent others in judgment.*—Jesus knows 
those only for His own who have lived and persevered 
in living fellowship with Him. 

Heubner :—To be a virgin, is the destination of a 
Christian: he is called to purity, sanctification, absti- 
nence from spiritual whoredom, idelatry.—ITle is con- 
secrated to the Lord.—Not all who have externally 
left Babylon, or the world, are true virgins.—Christ 
does not speak of unbelievers, but of those who once 
had faith.@-Perfect unbelicvers, who are without any 
expectation of the Lord, belong to neither class + of 
virgins,-—Expectation of the Lord’s advent a neces 
sary mark of «he Chrisdan.—The lamp is the exter. 
nal form, the vessel for inward Christianity.--- Without 
the lamp the oil is wasted, but without the oil the 


* (Comp. the remark of Jerome on ver. 9: “Unne guiee 
ue pro operihus sue meroeedem recrpeet, teque juxsunt 
an die judéicti aliorum virus aio: umn etihd eebierare4 
—P.s. 
+ (In German: et Kreiner Alascec; in the Reiob. trek: 
to one clues, Which must be a mere printing crror.- -P. 8g 
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amp will nct burn.—Take care not to despise exter- 
nal Chrisuanity (baptism, confession, church-going, 
partaking uf the holy communion); but take care also 
not to be satisfied with it, and to rest upon it.—The 
two olive-trees, Rev. xi. 1-6.—True Christians unite 
both external and internal Christianity.-—-The extine- 
tion of the lamps, the painful fecling of emptiness in 
the spirit—Hence the anguish and despondency of 
so many dying people.—How many send for the 
migister, and franticaliy desire spiritual good, when 
tov late! 

Fritsch; The constant preparation for death.— 
Schenkel: The false security of the converted.— 
Lisco: The parable an exhortation to true prepara- 
tion for the end. 

{Quesnku (in addition to those extracts given by 
Starke above) :—Man’s life is one continual prepara- 
tion for the marriage-supper of eternity. His heart 
is his lamp. [So also Olshausen and Alford, but not 
Lange, sce above.} By the motions and desires of 
his soul, he goes forth to meet the bridegroom, and 
hastens toward heaven by the virgin purity of bis 
lite.—The Church, before the marriage-supper of 
eternity, is always divided and mixed.—True wisdom 
consists in being alwavs ready, and in constant re- 
membrance of the bridegroom’s coming.—A heart 
without charity [faith] is a lamp without oil_—The 
holiness of others will not avail us at the hour of 
death.— The door is shut / Dreadful and fatal words! 
No hope remains, Nothing but death shuts this door; 
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but death may surprise us in our sins, and then de 
sprir is our portion.— Zo watch is to eniploy ourselves 
chiefly about the business of our saivation, But, 
alas, how many who slumber! How many asleep! 
How many seized with lethargy! How many quite 
dead !—Burkitt :—Some Christians, like foolish vir ~ 
gins, content themselves with a blazing lainp of an 
outward profession, without securing an juward prine 
ciple of grace and love, which should maintain that 
profession, a3 the oi! maintains the lamp, Hence the 
true wisdom consists in taking care that the vessel 
of his heart may be furnished with the graces of the 
Ifoly Spirit, as a prevailing and abiding principle— 
The Bridegroom will certainly come, though at His 
own time: 1. Reason says: He may come (God is 
just and will reward, ete.); 2. faith says: He will 
come; 3. happy are those who go forth to meet Him, 
—The lamp of profession will certainly go out, which 
has not a stock of grace to feed it—Those who would 
have grace, must have timely recourse to them that 
sell, i. e., to the ordinances and means of grace.—The 
door is shut against them: the door of repentance; 
the door of hope; the door of salvation; shut for 
ever; shut by Him that shutteth and none can open.— 
Nast :—Three great evils fell upon the unwise vir 
gins: 1, Their labor was lost, all the preparations 
they had made, the lamps which they bad purchased, 
the amount of oil consumed, the cold, dark hours of 
watching; 2. the opportunity of redress; 3. their 
hope was lost for ever.—P. S. ] 


FOURTH SECTION. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT AS RETRIBUTION ON INDIVIDUALS. THIRD PICTURE OF THE 


JUDGMENT. 


[THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS.] 


CnapTrer XXV. 14-80. 


abroad, dvOp. dzodnpav|, who [. 
his goods, 


For the kingdom of heaven is [he is|' as a man travelling into a far country [going 
He] called his own servants, and delivered unto them 
And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another one; to 


every man according to his several ability [his own ability, xara ty idcvay dvvapuv]; and 


straightway touk his journey [he went abroad, drednpqcev]. 


Then he that had receiv. 


ed the five talents went and traded with the same [with them, év atrots], and made them 


[gained] * other five talents, 


received two [the two, 6 ra dvo],* he also gained other two. 
one [talent]* went and digged [dug] im the earth, and Inid® his lord’s money. 
lone time the lord of those servants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 


And likewise [Likewise also, ‘Qcavrws cad] he that had 


But he that had received 
Aftera 
And so he that 


23 


24 


had received [the] five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained beside them® five talents more 
other five talents beside them, dAAa weévre Tad. exepdyoa ém atrots|]. His lord said 
unto him, Well done, thou? good and faithful servant: thon hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many things:® enter thou mto the joy of thy 
lord. [And] He also that had received [the] two talents came aud said, Lord, thou de- 
liveredst unto me two talents: behold, I have gained two other talents beside them, 
His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things:® enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord. Then he which [who] had received the one talant came and said, Lord, I 
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knew tlice that thou art a hard man, reaping where tlou hast net sown, and gathering 


25 
26 


lord answ tea and said unto him, 


where thou hast not strewed :"° Aud TI was afraid, and went and hid thy tulent im the 

earth: lo, there thou hast that 7s thine [thou hast thine own, éxets To cor]. 
Lhou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that 
I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I have not strewed: [?] "Thou oughtast 


[And] His 


therefore to have put [thrown, Badev] my money to the exchangers, and thea at ay 


coming I should have received mine own with usury interest]. hs 
talent “Homi him, and give z unto him which [that] “hath [the] ten talenis. 


Take therefore the 
For unto 


every one that Hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but from him that 


hath not shall be taken aw ay even that which he hath. 


And cast ve the unprofitable 


servant into [the, rd] outer darkness: there shall be w veping and gnashing of teeth, 


1 Ver, 14.—[The interpolation of the Authorized Version is unwarranted and unnecessary, and net found in the earlier 


English Versions. 


tiups, anc translate simply: Fer as a@ man going ebroud (E waid: 
Meyer in doc. tukeS Gu wep as LUCE ALLO: wg Mark xiii. 34; comp. Rom. v. 12. 


Eveg. Notes. 


connect the whole parable with bomep, and then tu add a vltws with an upodosis such as: 


Lange inserts he ta (viz., the Son of Jan, ver 13); others: 


it iy, Ewald aad Conant omit all inser. 
Dena sowie ein Verretacuder, ete.) ee Lanse 
It was intended to 
oUT@S Kai 6 UiUsS TOU ar. 


@,2mou ToIngel, or vUTaS EgTal Kal 7 Wapovaia Tov viov 7, arOy, -, Which was given up a account of the length of 
the protasis, Alford thinks, the ellipsis is rightly supplied in the Authorized English Version. —P. 3.) 


2 Ver. 16.—(Codd. A.**, B., C., D.. L., Lachmann, and Tregelles, read: 
The reaiing of the tert. rec: 
he made, t. 6, he produced, he gained, and was so reuadered 
Seo Conant én doe. —P. S 


was inserted from vers. 17 and ® 22. 
by Tischendorf and Alford. But the meaning fs the saine: 
by the English Versions preceding that of the Bishops. 


ewepdingser, he guine?, Alford thinks, it 
é€motingey, ts sustained by Cod. Sinait, and retained 


3 Ver. 17.—(Comp. 6 Ta Wevte, the fre, ver. 16. The AaBuy Is necosaanile implied in the secon? elanse. and 


henee fhe. interpolation had received lus rather j in the fmperf. : 
Lhenso gercunn auch der Qie ewei andere eel, 


Greek: Ewald imitates the Greek brevity io his #ersion: 


The verb can be easily spared in 
But this is 


recetred) is justified. 


tvo barsh, and would not do at allin English, Some MSs. add after bue: TaAavTa AaBwy, which is thrown cut by 


the tert. ree., Tischendorf. Alford, ete, 


Lachmann and Tregelles omit also the words: xal auTos, he aiso,in which 


they are susiained by Codd. B., C., and also by Cod. Sinaiticus.—P. 8.] 
4 Ver. 18.—Laehmann aiills TaAavToy ufter A. and ancient versions. 
® Ver. 18.—Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford], read: €xpuwe, for the lect. rec.: awexpuwe, according to 


mest witnesses. (Cod. Sinait. likewise reads: 


6 Ver. 20.—The words: 


Expuwe.—P. 8.) 
én aurocs, beside them [the enabling cause of his gain), here and in ver. 22 are omitted in 


Codd. B., D., L.. al, falso in Cod. Sinatt.}, aod stricken by Lachmann and Tischeador£ They inay have been added to ine 


erease tho modesty ‘of the expression, 


¥ Ver. 21.—[ 7how is an unnecessary interpolation, and should be omitted, as in ver. 28.—P. S.J] 
8 Ver. 21.—[Lit.: thou wast (hast been) futthful over little, Iwill act thee over much, éwi dAlya 4s wriord Sy 


@rl murdAwy we KATAATINAYW., 
Versions of Coverdale, Kendrick, Conant.—P, 8.) 
® Ver. 23.—[Comp. note & ver. 21.—] 


10 Ver, 24 —[The British Bibles here and in ver. 26 read strawed, the rarer form for strevw, strewn, 


as elsewhere, the spelling of the Am. Bible —P. 8.] 


So the German Versions of Luther, de Wette, Ewald, Lange; also the English 


I followed here, 


1 Ver, 26.—[A question of surprise and displeasure, and hence with an interrogation mark, as In the Lat. Vuls., Covers 


dale. Campbell, Conant, and nestiv all the Gerinan Versions, 


De Wotte and Lanze, however, regard ita. an jroniesal cme 


ecssion. in which case the punctuation of the Am. Bible Society's edition (colon) is correct. Tie British Bibivs have a 


period.—P. 8.] 
14 Ver, 27.—[Lango: hinweerfen, 


The verb Barecy oxpresses not the worthlessness of the moncy which was a 


a on »] 


gift of God, but the perfect ease with which it might have been mide to produce interest in the bands ef brokers and bank- 


ers, who then as now received money on deposit at interest and lent it to others at higher rates.—P. 3. ! 
13 Ver. 27 —[(Sv rdKg, from toxos (tixtw, TETOKA), birth; child; gnin, interest, in the LXX for 


=m wey 
i|mee 


The 


passace implies the lawfulness of taking interest. There was a saving in the ancient Church, viretOe Xoxiuot TyaxweCirag 


(Urigen, on Matt, xxii.) which was attributed to Christ. and may possibly have been derived from this verse, 
ing the moral lesson of this and the kindred parable in Luke xix, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The Siqnification of the Parable of the Talents, 
In this parable the idea of retribution, as affecting 


individual Christians, comes prominently forward ; as | 


the first referred that retribution to office bearers in 
the Church, and the second to the Church itself as a 
whole «As there the former parable laid the stress 
upon the watchfulness, internal religion, here we have 
the requirement of watchfulness in persevering, un- 
wearied fidelity and activity through the Spirit. 
[Compare the remarks of Trench: While the virzins 
were represented as writing tor the Lord, we have 
here the servants workin for Him. There the in- 
ward spiritual rest of the Christian was deseribed— 
nere his external activity. There, by the end of 
the fvolish virgins, we are warmed against de- 
elensions and decays in the inward spiritual life— 


aS CXPtfesm 
See Suicen'’s Thearurua, sub tpareg.--P.S.] 


here against sluggzishness and sloth in our outward 
voeation and work. That parable enforeed th- need 
of keeping the heart with all dilicgence—this the need 
of giving all diligence also to the outward work, if 
we would be found of Christ in peace at the dav of 
His appearing. Alford likewise refers this parable 
to the active side of the Christian lite, while the pres 
ceding parable sets forth the  contesepda’ ee aile: 
“ Ther e, the foolish virgins failed front thiiet. na they 
part too easi—here the wicked’ servant fails Trom 
thinking his too hard, The parable is scl concerned 
with Christians (to¥s i3ious SovdAovs), and not the 
world at large. We mnuat remnember the relition of 
master and slave, in order to unierstand his deliver- 
ing to them his property, and punishing them fur not 
fructifyi ing with it’ But this may be Gud eod as 
well from the stand-point of free labor.—P. 

As it respects the relation of the ee of the 
Talents, to the parable of the Pounds (Mina) in Luke 
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> 


xix. 12-27, it is somewhat analogous to the relation 
of the parable of the marriage of the King’s Son, ch. 
xxii. 2, to the parable of the Supper, Luke xiv. 16. 
We must not be misled by the appearance of likeness 
into a denial of the fact, that we have to do here with 
an altogether new and different parable. Meyer 
saya: “The analozous parable in Luke xis. is to be 
regarded as a modification, which arose, in evangelical 
tradition, of our present original and simpler parable. 
In its form in Luke, probably an original and indepen- 
dent parable (concerning the rebellious subjects) had 
become blended with that of the talerts (comp. Strauss, 
i. 636 sq.; Ewald, p. 339 sq.).” Such ® perfect con- 
fusion of parable with fiction would be discarded at 
once by a careful estimate of the practical doctrinal 
scope of the former. That would altogether set aside 
the following alternative (of Mever): “If we enter- 
tain the thought that the parables in Luke and those 
in Matthew were delivered by Christ at different 
times, we must eitiier admit the unnatural supposi- 
tion that the simpler form in Matthew was the later 
(as Kern maintains), or contradict the narrative by 
assuming that Jesus delivered the parables in Mat- 
thew earlier than those in Luke (Schleiermacher, 
Neander).” The idea of “ simpler” has nothing to 
do here, where, as even de Wette acknowledges, the 
parables are internally diiferent in their scope. The 
ditferences are plain: 1. As to their'respective mo- 
tives. In Luke, Jesus designs to repel the supposi- 
tion that the advent would soon, or immediately, in a 
chronological sense, make its appearance; in Mat- 
thew, He intends to quicken the expectation that, in 
a religious sense, it would soon come. 2. In the for- 
mer, the Lord is a high-born noble, who was to receive 
a kinglom; here, He is simply a landowner. There, 
the Lord’s absence is distance in space; here, it 
is lenvth of time (there: é¢ropev@n €is xdpay pa- 
piv; here: ueta xpuvoy wodby Epyera). There, the 
servants are ten, the number of the world’s age (see 
the ten virgins); here, they are three, the number of 
the Spirit. In the former, all the servants receive 
one pound—doubtless the one equal office of testi- 
mony; here, the first servant receives five talents, 
the second two, the third one—thus noting individu. 
ally different endowment, diyerse degrees of the gift 
of the Spirit and grace. There, the gain is not in re- 
lation to the pounds—there are ten pounds from the 
the one, five pounds from the one—because the re- 
sult of official blessing may be past all reckoning ; 
here, the gain is proportioned to the gift—five pounds 
from five, two from two—because the gift of the 
Spirit as such can have an objective blessing only 
according to its subjective degree. There, the last 
servaut lays up the one pound, which makes him 
equal to the rest, in a napkin, unused, signifying his 
idleness ; here, he buries it in the earth, sizuifving 
the prostitution of spiritual gifts to the service of the 
world and the flesh. There, the recompense of fidel- 
ity is the extension of the charge and vocation, the 
being placed over ten and over five cities; here, it is 
an entrance into the jov of their Lord:—the former 
fn harmony with oflicial relation, and the latter in 
harmony with the personal spiritual life. There, the 
die servant was punished by the pound being taken 
rom him (removal from office); here, he is cast into 
he outer darkness, condemned to eternal woe. In 
Luke, the parable closes with the nobleman being 
shanzed intc a king, who punishes his rebellious 
servants; in Matthew, it closes with the just admin- 
‘stration of the landowner—although the king comes 
yato all the more glorious prominence in the last par- 
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able, ver. 31 sey. The resemblance in the tone of 
the wicked servant’s words, and the Lord’s rejoinder 
can have no effect in disturbing our conviction of the 
distinctness of the two parables, And upon this 
point, it is to be carefully noted ‘hat the servant in 
Luke, in accordance with the oficial relation, wrape 
his pound in a napkin ; while the servantin Matthew, 
in accordance with the spiriéual relation, hides it in 
the carth; further, that the former ought to have 
put his gold into the bank (the oflice is given back 
to the Church) ; while the latter should have taken 
it to the exchangers (spiritual gifts are quickencd by 
contact with earnest leaders and members of the 
Church), Thus the former parable sets before us 
simply the external, social, official side of the Chris- 
tian calling ; the latter, the internal and the individ- 
ual. This explains the difference between the gain 
of fidelity in the one case and in the other: and, fur 
ther, that the slothful servant in office and the sloth- 
ful servant in the service of the Spirit for the most 
part coincide, although in individual traits they dif- 
fer. Otticial vocation produces its outward results 
broadly through the world; and an apostle might 
gain half the pcpulation of the earth, or bring the 
whole generation under his own influence. On the 
other hand, the spiritual gift works inwardly in the 


spiritual domain. In this it gains just so much life - 


as corresponds with its related capacity of the Spirit. 
Externally, this gain may seem less; but in the esti- 
mate of the kingdom of grace it is otherwise. It ig 
a higher reward to enter into the joy of our Lord, 
than to be set over the cities in the other world. In 
harmony with this distinction, the one slothful ser- 
vant did not work at all; the other hid his spiritual 
gift tn the earth. This wovnpds, too, has a specific pre- 
dicate attached to him, dxvynpes; and his requital is 
not merely discharge from office, but sp?ritual woe, 

Ver. 14. For he is as a man.—Here it is cus 
tomary'to explain the construction as an abrupt trans- 
ition and an incomplete clause (an anantupodoton), as 
in Rom. v.12. But the previous verse is Jatently 
carried on in the sense: you know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein the Son of San cometh; for 
He is, ete. 

Delivered unto them his goods.—The spirit- 
ual blessing of His life and salvation, Christ entrusts 
to Christians in this world the treasure of Lis spirit- 
ual life. 

Ver. 15. To every man according to his 
own ability,cara ryy idiav Stvauiv.—Spir 
itual gifta are regulated by the kind and degree of 
personal susceptibility and capacity. Compare the 
doctrine of the yapicuara, 1 Cor. xii. [‘ There isno 
Pelagianism in this ; foreach man’s powers are them- 
selves the gift of God.” Alford. But the words 
éxact@ nat’ idlay Sivauy imply that every man has 
a natural endowment, a sacred trust and mission to 
fulfil in this world.—P. 8S. 

And straightway he went abroad. — The 
nearest possible approximation of the parable to the 
fact, that the ascension and Pentecost are closely 
connected; although the order is inverted.* There 


* (Comp. the remarks of Trexcn: “Tn the things earthly 
the bouseholder’s distribution of the gifts naturally and of 
neces-ity precedes his departure; in the heavenly it .s nog 
altogether so; the Ascension, or departure, goes before Pen 
teeost, or the distribution of gifts; a the atreightacy still 
remains in full force: the interval between then was the 
smallest, one following bard upon the other, however the ore 
der was reversed. The four verses which follow (16-19) eme 
brace the whole period intervening between the first and 
secund coming of Christ." —P. S.] 
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had been, however, a preparatory bestowment of the | scattered, and not the wheat. 
Sce the fureweill dis- | 


Spirit before the ascension. 


courses in John, and ch. xx. Meyer: “ Straiyhtway, ' 


Without precise orders for the application of the xiii. 3-9). 
But some general orders are presupposed but not bevond the power of the svil. 
while the particular not so much success, as faithfulness which dees not 


money.” 
by the subsequent judgment ; 
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[Alford directs atten 
tion to the connection of thought between the lasé 
parable of our Lord with His first on the Sower (ch 
Ife looks for fruit where He has sown, 
He expecta 


employment of the personal endowment is entrusted | depend on the absolute amount, but is measured by 


to the individual, Every one must know his peculiar 
WOCAtIO 

Ver 18. Hid his lord’s money.—Contrary to 
@ufv and to diznity, The money in the earth is the 
Spirit in the tlesh. 

Ver. 20, Gained beside them, ¢r’ atrots.— 
Yu addition to what was entrusted, and by means 
thereof. [Comp. the plainer statement in Luke xix. 
Lee“ Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds,” and 
John xv. 5: “Without Me, ve can do nothing.” 
Every sift of God may be doubled and even increased 
tenfold by faithful and conscientious use, while it may 
be lost by neglect. This is true of spiritual and tem- 
voral «ifts of all kinds.—P. S. 

Ver. 2l. The Vulgate and Cod. A.* read e dye, 
which may stand absolutely, as in Luke xix. 17; the 
eé, on the other hand, as Meyer observes, must be 
connected with the verb, [Alford, however, thinks 
that e 6, according to later Greek usage, need not be 
couneeted with éxl dAcvya 4s mites, but may bear the 
Bene of ebye: well done! as inv the English Vers.— 
P.8.] 

[I will set thee over much —This implies 
new spheres of activity and usefulness in the king- 
dora of glory in heaven ; or—according to Stier, Al- 
ford, and all who refer this and the preceding para- 
ble to the pre-millennial advent—in the millennium 
on earth.—v. 8. ] 


Into the joy of thy Lord.—De Wette: “ Kuin- 
oel and others interpret after Esth. ix. 17 (Sept.), 
where xapé = MME, entertainment ; better, prob- 
ably, from the feast of joy which the lord would 
celebrate on his return ; Fritzsche, after Chrysostom, 
of the Messianic blessedness, —the parable passing 
over into the reality.” Doubtless, the Lord’s joytui 
festival is meant; but this signifies the inheritance 
of Christ. [Alford refers the yapd not to a feast, 
but to the joy arising from the completion of the 
work and labor of love, of which the first sabbatical 
rest of the creation was typical, Gen. 1. 31; i, 2; 
Heb. iv. 8-11; xii. 2; Rev. iii. 21.—P. S.] 


Ver. 24. That thou reapest where thou hast 
not sown.—The picture of a hard, and withal self- 
ish man, The saying shows: 1. That the servant, 
asa self-seeker, separated his own interest from his 
lorid’s, and therefore reckoned his lord to be a sclt- 
secker also; 2. that he promised himself no person- 
al spiritual joy in trading with the entrusted pound; 
8. that he would tacitly reproach his lord with hav- 
ing given him too little: 4. that he would not only 
elt: richteously excuse his own slothfulness of spirit, 
but also overrule and censure his lord; 5. that, with 
all this, he really held his master to be not an over- 
hard man, but an over-gentle man, against whom he 
could dare to use such languave with impunity.— 
Where thou hast not strewed. —Meyer under- 
stands here again, as in ch. xxi. 43, a winnowing, 
against Erasmus, Beza, and others, who interpret tie 
BiackopwriCervot sowing ; thinking that other- 
wise the’e would be a tautological par allel. But the 
new idea introduced is that of intensification ; sow- 
tng and reaping, abundantly scattering and bringing 
into the burn, In winnowing, it is the straw that is 
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the degree of ability and opportunity. Hence He 
says: good and faithful (not: successful) servant— 
P.S. 

Ver, 25. And I was afraid.—De Wette and 
Mever: He mizht have lost the talent in trading. 
But that would have been in some sense praisewur 
thy. His fear was more abject: he would not take 
trouble for the benefit of a selfish lord.* 

Ver. 26. Thou knewest that I reaped.—Kuin- 
oel and de Wette: Concessively and ironically spo- 
ken; but according to Meyer, a question of surprise. 
Doubtless de Wette is right. The servant has con- 
domned himself as a liar. If be really regarded his 
lord as a hard man, and vet would risk nothing in 
trade, he mizht have adopted a safe method of cain 
for his master, and placed the money into the bands 
of the changers. Thus at least the interest woula 
have been secured. 

Ver. 27, Thrown my money to the bankers. 
—Mever: Throw it on the money-table; Bad ei» 
exhibits the sloth of his manner. The changers held 
a public bank among the ancients, at which they re 
ceived and lent money. [Olshausen and Trench apply 
the tpawe(ira: to those stronger characters who may 
lead the more timid to the useful employment of gifts 
which they have not energy to use. Alford objects 
to this interpretation, and refers to the machinery of 
religious and charitable societies in our day as very 
much in the place of the Tpawe ira. —P. S.] 

I might have received mine own.—lIf thor 
didst thus separate thy interest from mine, thou wast 
bound to give the money to the changers, that I 
mivht have received mine with inte rest. <A striking 
rebuke ez concessis / 

Ver. 28. Take from him therefore.—The neg. 
ative punishment, entering into the judgment of the 
servant himself: separation.—And give it to him 
that hath the ten talents.—Thus even his judg 


ment passes over into the praise of God. 


Ver. 29. For unto every one that hath.—Ses 
ch, xiii, 12, p. 240. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the meaning of the parable, see the Ezevet- 
tcal Notes, All its individual traits are regulated by 
the different relation of the talents; as in Luke xix. 
they signify offices, and here the individual gifts of 
grace. Thus, the concluding circumstance, that the 
one pound is given to him who had ten pounds, has 
in the two cases a diverse sicnificance. In Luke, the 
sense of the parable is this, “that the neglected oftice 
devolved or passed over to the highest fidelity; in 
Matthew, the truth is set forth, that the unfuitifuk 

ess of the slothful servant increases the spiritual lize 
of the faithful, as affording him matter of constsnt 
warning and spiritual meditation, and the means of 
enlarging his knowledge of the divine governmunt of 
souls, 


* ithe is an inconsistency between that pretended feag 
and this insolept speech, which betrays the tulsehood uf ti 
movnpos duvdAos.—P, S.] 


CHAP. XAV. 14-80. 
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2. If we refer this parable to the doctrine of elec- 
tion, we find in it the unlimited differences which the 
Scripture teaches, as opposed to the unlimited con- 
trast of destiny which the Augustinian doctrine of 
predestination maintains, Each has his special re- 
Jigious talent or capital (the idfa duvauis, ver. 15) in 
his orizinal nature, aud this becomes to him in the 
Church a charisma or pitt (€dwrey éxdorw). The 
destination to salvation is thus universal: the capa- 
b'lity and the call to fidelity in all the same, the mea- 
sire of the gift is different, as are the degrees of 
glory. But if the least endowed in regard to ful- 
ness of lite (for in reference to truth an‘ fidclity no 
one is Jess endowed than another) scorns and neg- 
Jects his pound, that was not his destiny, but is his 
fuult. The less richly he was provided in himself, 
the more anxious should he have been to enrich him- 
self by connection with the more eminent members 
of the Church. (Comp. the author’s Poxdéive Dog- 
matik, p. 956 8qq.) 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The judgment of the Lord upon all the individual 
members of the Church: 1, Its rightful ground: the 
appointment and the obligation of the servants, 2. 
Its test: the true application of gifts. 3. Its univer- 
salitv: the most richly and the least endowed are 
broucht to account. 4. Its requital: on the one 
hand, the praise and the joy of the Lord ; on the other 
hand, the despoiling and casting out into the fellow- 
ship of the lost. —7Zhy gifts are entrusted to the day 
of reckoning.—Manifold gifts, but one duty and one 
spirit.—The endowment of a Christian is a call to 
work for the Lord.—Every one receives the pound 
of the heavenly spiritual life according to the mea- 
sure of his capacitv.—The double obligation which 
the absence of the Lord imposes upon Christians: 1. 
They are bound to fidelity, because the Lord is so 
far (and has committed to them all His interests in 
this world); 2. they are bound to fidelity, because 
He is so near (invisibly present in His gilts, and may 
come at any moment to reckon).—The erand and 
stimulating thoucht, that Christ has committed to 
His servants in this world all His goods.—The confi- 
dence of the Lord the source of His servants’ fidelity. 
—Trading with the riches of Christ the hizhest and 
noblest vain. —Christ’s business prospers only through 
fidelity. —The Church is a place of trade, the noblest 
and the richest.—The principles of commerce with 
epiritual witts: 1, As regards God: giving up all, to 
gain cll. "2. As it respects our nei ithbor: to vive is 
nore blessed than to receive, 3. As it respects our- 
selves: to gain the one thing needful in ae 
for many things.* 4, As it respects the world: 
give up the visible for the invisible —Trading sail 
spiritual gifts the most perilous and yet the safest 
commerce.—The praise and the reward of the faith- 
ful servants of Gurist in the hour of reckoning; 1. 
fhe praise, of having been faithful over a little; 2. 
de reward, of being set over much, and of entering 
into the joy of the Lord.—The end of our spiritual 
work a divine forever, a Sabbath of God.—The 
wicked servant; or, let no man undervalue the gift 
which God bas entrusted to him.—How far a grudge 


® ‘In German: “ Dax Eine erkaufen um das Vicle™ (no 
dondt an allusion to Luke x. 42), which the Edinb. transla- 
tor has upset thus: fo ac/l ene thing, to guin much! We 
probably mistook erkuusen for verks ufe aD, 8.) 
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against Christ underlies all unfaithfulness in the use 
of spiritual gifts —Man becomes wicked evermore 
through thinking evil of God.—The Christian be 
comes wicked evermore through thinking evil of 
Christ.—The self-secker ascribes his own seif-seeking 
to Grad also, to excuse himselfi—The unfaithrul are 
obliged to condemn themselves at last by their own 
excuses.—The frichttul pit of earth in which the hea 
venly gifts of the Christians are buricd.—The intinite 
spiritual woes which must be entailed by the prosti- 
tution of spiritual light to the serviceof the flesh.— 
The nameless work without which the slothiul will 
have to do when the faithful rest. 

Starke :—We men in the world are stewards of 
the manifold gifts of God, 1 Cor. iv. 1-4; Luke xvi, 
2.—Hedinger : God distributes His gifts strangely, 
but holily: let no man think that he has received 
too little, Rom. xii. 6.—In the gifts of God no one 
must be vain, or envlous; but every one must use 
his own portion to the glory of God and the good of 
his fellows. —God bestows his gifts and goods on men, 
not that they may be buried, wasted, appropriated to 
self, or imagined their own, but that they may faith 
fully trade with them, 1 Cor. xii, 7.—Of a steward 
nothing more is expected, and nothing leas, than fidel- 
ity, 1 Cor, iv, 2.—Canstein: Few wits may be turned 
to much account.—Truth does not shun the light, but 
comes to it, John iil, 21.—ITHfe buries his Lord's zood, 
who seeks only his own.—He who nevleets nothing 
in his Christianity, will have confidence in the day 
of judgment, 1 John iii, 21.—In the future oe 
ing no man will be forgotten or overlooked, 2 Cor. 
10.—To be called a good and faithful servant of God, 
is a title more hororable than any that this world 
can give, Ps. cxvi. 16.—The wicked servant does not 
know Jesus as a merciful Master, but as another 
Moses who requires more than man has strength for, 
—When we do not see the gracious countenance of 
God in Christ, God appears to us hard and feartul.— 
Slothfulness and baseness the two characteristics of 
the unfaithful servant.—Lether: His knavery cone 
sisted in this, that he condemns his Lord for hard. 
hess, and scorns the way of grace (selfdenial).— How 
many, who now receive an unlimited number of hone 
orable names, will one day be called, Zou fool /— 
Hedinger : ile who makes a good use of the tirst be 
ginnings of grace, wil go on Well and soon crow rich 3 
he who lets his grace decline Within him, w ill soon be 
without it altogether. 

Braune :—There is no standing still, either pro- 
gress and gain, or retrogress and loss. [ Forward 
and finally all, or backw ard and fin: Uly nothing. J 

Lisco :—The humility of the faithful servants, 
who attribute all blessing and increase not to them. 
selves, but to the entrusted pounds.—It does not des 
pend upon whether one bas eflected muca or little 
according to the measure of lis power and his sphere, 
but whether he h&s been faithful and diligent or nots 
the spirit is the main thing.—This servant represents 
such as excuse their nezlect in various ways: by 
pleading the little which has been entrusted to them, 
or the tear they bad of encountering the dangeroua 
influences of the world, or the consequent necessity 
which they felt of retreating into solitude and quiet 
piety. 

Gerlach :—Unbelieving despondency is always 
connected with slothfulness, when unbelief beeen ew 
& permanent condition, 

Heubner :—Fidelity in little things is a pearl °’ 
great price.—There, thou hust thine ities per feed 
breach with God; he throws up bis suvice die geth> 
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er.— Wicked (movnpé) he is called, because his heart | tion against God, the saints, and against himself.— 
was false, attributing falsely to God this unloving | (Similar practical remarks with a more minute anal 


hardness. His conscience smote him in secret, and 
testified to him that God was not as he painted Him. 
—When God lays much upon us, He offers us abun- 
dance of strength to do and to bear. 

[Berkitr (condensed) :—1. Christ the Lord of 
the universe, and owner of all His servants’ goods. 
2. Talents: riches, honors; gifts of mind, wisdom, 
learning ; gifts of grace. 3. Freedom of distribution 
to all, but in different measure. 4. Every talent is 
given to improve for our Master's use. 5. Every 
one is accountable for every talent. 6. All faithful 
servants will be rewarded with the joy of their Lord. 
7. No excuses shall serve the slothful or unfaithful 
servant at the bar of Christ. 8. The unfaithful ser- 
vant will be punished (a) negatively, by the loss of 
his talent, (J) positively, by suffering the misery of 


ysis, see In MatrHew Henry.}—D. Brown (com 
deused):—1. Christ exhorts us in this parable, nog 
“ Wait for your Lord,” but “ Occupy ill 1 come.” 
Blessed is he whom the Lord shall tind working (al 
well as watching, according to the preceding parable) 
2. Christians are all servants of Christ, but diver ir 
natural capacity, acquirements, providential position 
influence, means, and opportunities, 3. Fidchty wil 
be rewarded, not the amount or nature of the work. 
4. Idleness and unprofitableness in the Lord’s service 
is suflicient to condemn.—W, Nasr :—1. The talents of 
al] men are free gitts of God, so that there is no room 
either for self-boasting, or for self-reproach ; 2. they 
are given in trust, the Giver still retaining a claim 
upon them; 8. they are given to be emploved and 
turned to the best account for the glory of the Giver. 


hell with guashing of teeth, i. ¢, rave and indigna- | —P. 8.] 


FIFTH SECTION. — 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT IN ITS LAST AND MOST UNIVERSAL FORM UPON ALL NA 
TIONS; AND AS SEPARATION. 


Cuaprer XXV. 81-46. 


(The Gospel for the 26th Sunday after Trinity.) 
31 When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy’ angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: And before him shall be gathered all 
[the] nations [wdvra ra vy]: and he shall separate [divide, dgopeet] them one from 
another, as a |the, 6] shepherd divideth [apopiZe] his [the] sheep [7a mpoBara] from 
the goats: And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. 
Then shall the King say unto them [those] on his mght hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: For I 
was a hungered [hungry, éretvaca], and ye gave me meat [to eat, dayct]:* I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: Naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me, 
Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee a hungcred 
[hungering, wewarvra], and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? [And, 6€] Wien 
saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw 
we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done 2 unto one of the least 
of these my brethren,® ye have done 7 unto me. Then shall he say also unto them 
[those] on the left hand, Bepart* from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
tlhe devil and his angels: For I was a hungered [himery], and ye gave me no meet 
[did not give me to eat, ovx duxaré poor duyew]: L was thirsty, and ve gave me no 
Grink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not:® sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer lim, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee a hungered [hungering]. or athirst [thirsting], or @ stranger, of 
naked, or sick, or in prison, anl did not nunister unto thee? Then shall he answer 
them, saying, Verily IL saz unte you, Inasmuch as ye did dé not to one of the least of 
these, ye did ¢ not to me, Acd these shall go away into everlasting punishment [eter- 
nal punisnment, kiAacw alcvrv]: but the righteous into life eternal [eternal life, ot 
everlasting lite, Cwipr aide av] 


45 


46 


CHAP. XXV. 81-46, 
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1 Ver. 31.--The adjective &ytot of the tert, rec. is wanting in Codd. B., D., L.. [also in Cod. Sinnit.], many versions 
{inclading the Vuly., which reads simply: omnes angel}, and fatiers, and seems to be a later interpolation, 


2 Ver. 93 —[Comp. the translation of the English Version in ch. xiv. 16, where the same phrase is rendered: give oe 


them to eat.—P. S.J 


3 Ver. 409.—Twyv adeAdov mov, although omitted by Cod. B., is well established by the majority of witnerses, 
4 Vor. 41.—[Cod. Sinait. reads Urayete tor ropevedBe.—P. §.] 


§ Ver 43. -[Cod. Sinait. omits the words: yuuvos kal ov wepreBarereé me. 


But they are well eupported 


by the best authorities and retained in all the critical editions.—P, 8.] 
® Ver, 46.—[.As the Greek uses aiwytov before (wn as well ag KoAaciY, It should be rendered by the same word 


(either efernal or erertaating) in both clauses, Comp. the Lat. Vulg.: tn anppliciim aeternium . 


g .. in vitim elernams 


all the Germiin Versions (esas; Wielif: ecerfuastynge turmente ... everlastynge liif; the Rheims Version: puniah- 


gue t etertuating, Life ecertaurt)..g, 


Tyndale introdueed the change: erertastinge puune... 


lyre eternal, which wag 


retained in the subsequent Protestant Versions execpt the word pain, which King James revisers gave up for puntsre 


vreent, 
eternal life, 


Twouid prefer, however, ia both causes efernal to erervasting, and translate: tnto eternal punishinent .. 


. trle 


For ererdasting refers to extensire infinitude or endless durations efernad expresses the intensire infinitude, 


ard this dynamic conception, which finplies much more than mere duration or existence in time, is the prevailirg idea 


here, without, however, excluding the other, 


But in any vase the passaze is one of the ~ery strongest agaist Univernale 


isin, and the cmoxutagTacis Twy wayTwy, Cuinp. alsu Dr. Lange's Ereg. Notes.—P. 9.] 


~ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Tne FINAL JcpGMENT. General Remarks.—The 
new salient points of the last judgment are: 1. The 
Son of Man as Judge unfolds His perfect kingly and 
judicial glory. 2. He exercises judgment now upon 
all the nations of the earth, and upon all the genera- 
tions of men. 3. He judges individuals according to 
their personal conduct, with as much strictness and 
reality as He judges the collective whole. 4. He 
finds in all the consummate character of their inner 
life and nature so expressly stamped upon them, that 
He can divide them as a shepherd divides the sheep 
from the goats. 5. He judges, therefore, according 
to the perfected consummation of the spiritual life in 
the works, and according to the fundamental idea of 
all good works—love and mercy. 6. He judges ac- 
cording to the standard of the universal life of Christ 
among men of all times, as well as of the historical 
Christ. %. Ifis sentence introduces a separation 
which must bring the earth itself, in its ancient form, 
to an end; for, the good are received into the king- 
dom of the Father, and the wicked are cast into hell. 
—Thiusa viewed in all its extension, it presupposes the 
general resurrection, and forms the conclusion of the 
Lord's coming and parousia in this present state of 
things, of the one last day of a thousand years in a 
symbolical sense, that is, of a full and, perfect judicial 
won. Thus, as the first parable (ch. xxiv. 45) must 
be placed at the beyinning of these thousand years, 
and the second and third exhibit the further develop- 
nent of the kingly, judicial administration of Christ, 
this last judgment forms the great conclusion, as it is 
exhibited in ] Cor, xv. 24 and Rev. xx. 9. 

This decides the question as to whether it is 
merely a judgment upon Christians, or upon other 
than Christians, or upon all, both Christians and not 
Christians, The first was maintained by Lactantius, 
Euthymius, Grotius, and others; the second, by such 
as Keil, Glshausen, Crusius;* the third, by Kuinoel, 
Paulus. Fritzsche. In favor of the first view—that 

hristians alone are here judged—it is alleged that 
the doct:ine of the divine elecdon comes in, ver. 34, 
of the rizhteous, ver. 37, ete. But, on the other hand, 
puch also are spoken of ag never had the conscious- 
ness of being in personal rclition with Christ. It is 
upposed to decide in favor of the second hypothesis 


#(So nlzo Stier and Alford, who understand wayra Ta 
@8r to menn all the nations of the wor'd ay distinguishod 
from the éxAexror, who were already gathered to Christ at 
the feet resurreetion and bezinning of Wis millennial king- 
dom, aud who will tuke part in the Anal judgment (1 Cor. 
vi 3).—P. 5.) 


—those not Christians being the onjects of the judg 
mevt—that the judgment proceeds not according té 
the law of faith, but according to the law of worka 
and of love to man. But that Christians also will be 
judged at last by works, the fruits of faith, as being 
faith developed, is proved by Matt. vii. 21; Rom. ii. 
6; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 8, and the whole tenor and 
spirit of Christianity; and that, on the other hand, 
all the works of men will be judged, not according to 
their outward appearance, but according to their 
spirit and motive, or according to their real, though 
unconscious, faith in Christ, and love or drawing to- 
ward Him, is proved by an equal number of passages ; 
e.g., Matt. x. 40; Acts x. 45; Rom. v. 18, and the 
universally valid word: ‘The Lord seeth the heart.” 
De Wette urges, in favor of the third supposition, 
that in Matt. xiii. 37-43, 49, we find the plain idea 
of a final judgement upon Christians and those who 
are not Christians. De Wette here confounds good 
and bad with Christians and not Christians, 

Our section certainly presupposes the universa) 
nominal Christianization of the world, which must 
take place before the end of the world: the Christi- 
anization of mankind in this world (ch. xxiv. 14; 
Rom. xi. 32), and of the whole of mankind in the 
other (Phil. ii, 10; 1 Pet. iv. 6). Such a Christianb 
zation would necessarily follow from the advent of 
Christ. in itself; so far as it must constrain the nations 
to submission, and continue throughout an entire 
period of judginent, Rev. xx. The common notion, 
which terms every supposition of a more extended 
final period Chiliasm or Millennarianism, does not 
merit notice. It is beyond all things necessary that 
we should distinguish between a concrete and a fan- 
tastic doctrine about the last things. The differences 
are: 1. The former regards the thousand years as a 
symbolical number, a3 the mark of an won, or the 
period of transition for the carth and mankind from 
the earthly to the heavenly condition (Irenzeus ; see 
Dornen’s History of Christology, 1. p. 245). But 
millennarianism interprets the thousand years chrono- 
logically, and seeks to define their beginning, 2. Cons 
erete eschatology regards the last period as die mani- 
festation of a judgment, already internally ripe, on 
the ground of the pertect redemption accomplished 
through Christ. But millennarianism is not satislied 
with the first redeeming appearance of Christ; i 
looks forward to the second as of greater Importance 
3. Conerete eschatulogy expects with the advent the 
beginning of a spiritual transformation of the present 
state of things; millennarianism expects a perfect 
clorification of things here as they ure 4. The tor 
ner sees in the first resurrection only a revelation of 
the full lite of the elect, destined to be Lelpers of 
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Christ in the glorification of all humanity; but mil- 
lennarianism regards that period as the time of the 
realization of Jewish, Jewish-Caristian, pietistac, secta- 
ran prerovatives and spiritual pretensions.* 

{We add here the remarks of Dr. Nast on the dif- 
ferent views as to the subjects of the final judgment : 
* Accoraing to the premiliennarian view, advocated by 
Olshausen, Stier, and Alford, the judyment here de 
ecribed doves not include those that constitute the 
Chureh triumphant; that is, those who, at Christ’s 
personal coming to eee the millennium, are 
either raised from the dead, or, if still living, are glo- 
rified and caught up janie into the air, "to meet 
the Lord (1 Thess. ix, 16, 17; 1 Cor, xv. 23, 24, 51, 

52)—to reign with Christ, and with him to judge the 
world (1 Cor, vi. 2). The term ‘all nations,’ (ravra 
7@ €@v7,) it is said, is used in the same sense as the 
Hebrew ‘the nations, or Gentiles,’ as distinguished 
from God’s chosen people, and stands here in anti- 
thesis to the ‘brethren’ of verse 40, who had already 
received their reward as wise virgins and_ faithful 
servants. In support ny this view the following arcu- 
ments are advanced: 1. ‘Those only are said to be 
judged who have done it or not done it fo my breth- 
ren; but of the brethren themselves being judged 
there is no mention.’ In this argument we can see 
no point. The love of the brethren is the mark by 
Which, our Saviour says, all men shall know that ye 
are my disciples. 2. ‘The verdict turns upon works, 
and not upon faith? Surely this will be the case 
with every believer or Christian, when he is broueht 
before the judzment-seat of Christ, whether at the 
beginning or close of the millennium, in so far as 
works are the fruit of faith, or true saving faith is 
only that which worketh by love (Matt. vii. 21; Rom. 
i. 6; 2 Cor. v. 103 Gal. vi. 8), and in so far ag our 
good works spring "from sinecrity of heart, to which 
the Lord looketh (Acts x. 35), Moreover, unless the 
plan of salvation is entirely changed in the millennial 
statu—which, if we mistake not, the premillennarians 
deny—the nations living during the millennium will 
be judged according to their works, no more and no 
ess than those that lived before the millenninm. 
8. Another ohjection to the common view is stated 
by Alford thus: ‘The answer of the righteous ap- 
pears to me to show plainly that ¢hey are not to he 
understood as being the covenanted servants of Christ, 
Such an answer it would be impossible for them to 
make, who had done all distinetly wth reference to 
Christ, and for His sake, and with His declaration of 
eh. x. 3¥-£2, before thei. Such a SUpposition would 
remove all reality, as, Indeed, it has generally done, 
from our Lord’s description, See the remarkable 
difference in the answer of the faithful servants (vss, 
20, 22)" The reply thatthe language in question is 
that of humility is said not to be satisfactory; but we 
know not why. Besides, the difficulty appears to us to 
be the same with regard to the people that have lived 
during the millennium, If they are to be saved, they 
also must have dene tueir works for Christ's "sake, 
and, if so, they must have been conscious of it. We 
have given the grounds on which the premillennarian 
interpretation is based. In vbjection to it, it may 
further be urged that it is against common Scripture 
languave to eal any other than believers, ee mem- 
bers of Christ's mystical body, ‘sheep,’ ‘right- 
eous,’ or ‘the blessed of the Father, tor sien the 
kingdom was prepared from the foundation of the 


* (In German: geist?iche Anmasgaungen. The Edinb. 
wel, hus diyniiicss -V. 5.) y 
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world.’ With regard to the liffcult question of iw 
Lord’s second advent, Alford makes, at the close of 
his comments on the twenty-fifth chapter, a declare 
tion breathing the docile «spirit of the true Christian 
and of the therough scholar. He savs, (p. 238 :) 
‘I think it proper to state, in this third ediion, that 
having now eniered upon the deeper study of the 
prophetic portions of the New Testament, I do not 
tecl by any means that full confidence which I once 
did in the exegesis, guoad prophetical interpretation 
here given of the three portions of this chapter xxv, 
But ic have no other system to substitute, and seme 
of the points here dwelt on seem to me as weizhty as 
ever. I very much question whether the thorough 
study of Scripture propheey will pot make me more 
and more distrustful of all hunian systematuizing, and 
less willing to hazard atrong assertion on anv portion 
of the subject. July, 1855.’"—In the fourth edition 
Alford adds: “Endor sed, Oct. 1853." —P. 8] 

he representution of this ju lzment is not a par 
able or simile, as Gishausen thinks. It contains some 
of the elements of a parable; but really sets the judg- 
ment betore us in its concrete form. 

[ Ver. 31. Jerome remarks on the time of this dis 
course: “He who was within two days to cclubrate 
the passover and to be crucified, fitly now sets forth 
the glory of His triumph.” This contrast deepens 
our view of the divine furesi¢ht and majesty of our 
Lord, and the sublimity of this deseription.—And all 
the [holy] angels with Him.—.As witnesses and 
executive agents who take the deepist interest in 
man’s destiny and final salvation, comp. Heb. i 14; 
Matt. xiii. 415 xxiv. 31; Luke xii. 8. Bengel: Gaanes 
angeli : omnes nationes : quanta celebritus! “The 
first-born of God, the morning stars of ercation—be 
ings that excel in strength, whose intelligence is im- 
mense, whose love for God and His universe glows 
with a quenchless ardor, and whose speed is as the 
lightning, Who can count their numbers? They 
are the bright stars that crowd in innumerable com 
stellations every firmament that spans every givbe 
and system throughout immensity.’—P. § 

Then shall he sit.—E xpression of finished v ictory. 

Ver. 32. And before Him shall be gathered. 
—Intimating a perfect voluntary or involuntiry ao 
knowledgment and submission ; comp. Phil. ii, 10. 

And He shall divide them.—1 his is not merely 
the beginning, but the fundamental outline of all that 
follows.—As the shepherd divideth.—He waa 
Himself the Shepherd, also, of the goats,—the Shep 
herd of all mankind, Hence He knows how to distin- 
guish them perfectly, as they are perrected in good or 
evil.—The sheep from the goats.—]’royerly : the 
lambs from the he-goats, Epipo. Goats and sheep 
are represented ag pasturing together (comp. Gen, 
xxx, 03). They were classed Together under the 
name of small cattle. The wicked are here exhibit- 
ed under the figure of goats. Why? = Grotius: “on 
account of their wantonness and stench.” De Wette 
says (referring to Ezek, xxxiv. 17, where, however, it 
is otherwise): “The goats (he-zoaty =) are of less 
value to the shepherd; they are wilder, and less 
easily led.” Meyer: “ Because the value of these 
animals was held to be less (Luke xv. 29) 5 hence 
also, in ver. 33, the disparaging diminutive Ta evigia.”® 


* (S80 also Hilary and Chrysostom: “Shcep are pro@:abie 
by their wool, their milk, their offspring. Not se guats: 
they re present unfruitrulness of lite’ Wordsworth adepts 
this view and adds with Euthymins and Grotius the “duc. 
dia, in opposition to the sweet and fragrant sacrifice of holy 
and charitable deeds."—P. 58.) 
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But the main point of distinction is the gentleness and 
tractableness of the sheep, which points to a nobler 
natur; and the wild stubbornness of the goats, ex- 
bibiiing an interior, egotistical nature.*® 

Ver. 38. On his right hand.—The side of 
preferenee and success.—On the left.—The oppo- 
site, On the omens of the right and left, see Schott- 
gen and Wetstein; comp. Virg. wn. vi. 542 sqq. 

Ver. 34. The King.—Not parabolical, as Ols- 
hausen thinks; but Christ in His advent comes for- 
ward with all His real kingly dignity, 

Ye blessed of My Father.—They are the 
really blessed, as the regenerate, penetrated and re- 
newed with the Spirit, life, and blessing of the Father, 
Eph. i. 3. 

Inherit the kingdom.—Sce Rom. viii.i—Pre- 

ed from the foundation of the world.—De 

Vette finds here the idea of predestination, Rom. 
vili. 28, But what is here spoken of is the eternal 
foundation of the kingdom tor the subjects of the 
King. There is no contradiction to John xiv. 2. For 
here the calling and foundation is referred to; there, 
the actual building up of the heavenly community.+ 

Ver. 35. Ye took Me in, cuvynyayete pe.— 
Meyer: As members of My household. Deut. xxii. 
2: curdéets avrov év5ov eis thy oixiay. Oriental 
hospitality was an essential form of love to our neigh- 
bor. ce, in Wetstein and Schéttgen, the rabbinical 
savings concerning the promise of paradise to the 
hospitable. 

| Vers. 35, 36. Heubner: “The acts of love here 
named are not such as require merely an outlay of 
moncy, but such as involve also the sacrifice of time, 
strength, rest, comfort,” ete. On the other hand, 
Webster and Wilkinson justly observe on ver. 36, 
that the assistance to the sick and prisoners here is 
not healing and release, which only few could render, 
but visitation, sympathy, attention, which all can be- 
stow. But whatever good they did, was done in 
faith and in humility, and consequently the product 
of divine grace. For charity is the daughter of faith, 
and faith is the gift of the Holy Spirit, who unites us 
to Christ.—P. &. ] 

Ver. 37 Lord, when saw we Thee ?—De 
Wette: “The language of modesty.” Olshausen ; 
“The language of unconscious humility.’ Meyer: 
“ Actual declining of what was imputed, since they 
had never done to Christ Z/mse/f these services of 
love. The explanation is given in ver. 40.” Cer- 
tainly, they have not yet any clear notion of the 
ideal Christ of the whole world. But this is con- 
nectcd with their humility; and it must not be lost 
sight of, since the opposite characteristic among the 
reprobate is exhibited as self-rizhteousness. | Ori- 
gen: “It is from humility that they declare them- 
selves unworthy of any praise for their good deeds, 
not that they are forgetful of what they have done.”] | 

Ver. 40. To one of the least of these My | 
brethren.—Not the apostles alone, but Christians 
generally, and pre-cminently the least of them. They 

| 


* [Simflarly Origen, Theophvlact, and Maldonatus, who 
explains: Bont oves appellantiur quia mites aunt, mali 
autem hirei quia asperdet per prarupta ascendentes, id 
ext, non acte et plana trcidentes ria, Nast combines une 
eleanness and stubbornness as the two points of comparison 
of the bad with the goats, but meutions only meckness on 
the part of ihe sheep. —-P. 3.) 7 

t (Bengel derives from the word Umtv, prepared for 
you, an arzament against the scholastic notion that men 
were created or clected to fill up che number of fallen ane 
mela: Ergo homines electi non sunt sufectt in locum ane 
gelorum, gui peccarunt.—P,. 3.| | 
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are the least, the poorest, the last, in whom tie di. 
vine lite, which the Lord here recognises as brotherly 
love, is awakened. 

[Stier, confining this judgment to the heathen, in- 
fers trom this Cescription that ‘a dogmatically de 
veloped faith in the Lord is not required of all mez,” 
and condemns “all narrow dogmatism that sould se¢ 
limits to God’s infinite love.” Alford, taking a simi. 
lar view of this section, remarks: ‘ The sublimity of 
this description surpasses aj] imagination—Christ, os 
the Son of Man, the Shepherd, the King, the Judge— 
as the centre and end of all human love, bringing out 
and rewarding His dufent grace in those who have 
lived in love—everlastingly punishing those who have 
quenched it in an unloving and selfish lite—and in the 
accomplishment of His mediatorial office, causing 
even from out of the imquities of a rebellious world His 
sovercign mercy to rejvice against judement.” But 
we must not weaken the fundamental principle: out 
of Christ there is no pardon and no salvation, Every 
consideration of God’s justice and merey, and every 
impulse of Christian charity leads us to the hope that 
those will be ultimately xaved, who without knowing 
Christ in this lite have unconsciously longed atter 
fim as the desire of all nations and of every human 
soul, but it can only be through an act of faith in 
Christ, whenever He shall be revealed to them, though 
it be only on the judement day. We cannot admit 
different terns of saivation.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 41. Ye cursed.—Through their own fault 
penetrated by the curse of God. The appended “of 
My Father” is not now found here as in ver, 84. 
And so also, “from the beyinning of the world” is 
not added to “prepared” here. Nor is it said, “ pre- 
pared for you,” but, “for the devil.”* The great 
judgment of fire is prepared for the devil, as a pun- 
4shinent for devilish guilt. Thus, these are here 
represented as having plunged themselves into the 
abyss of demoniac reprobation, The Rabbins dis- 
puted whether Gehenna was prepared before or after 
the first day of creation. According to the gospel, it 
will not be finished and mace effective till the final 
judgment of the world (see Rev. xx. 10), The scho- 
lastic theology of the middle ages, instead of making 
it a final period, as in the gospel, gradually dated it 
back to the beginning, as the Rabbins, 

[Vers, 42, 48. Only sins of omission are men- 
tioned here; showing that the absence of good 
works, the destitution of love, or the dominion of 
selfishness, disqualifies man for blesseduess, and is 


* (Similar observations are made by Alford and Words. 
worth: “In verse 34," says the latter, * Christ describes the 
joys of heaven as a KAnpovoula prepared for men by God 
even from the beginning. But the pains of heli are not dee 
seribed as prepared tor men, but for the deréd/ aud his ane 
gels. God desigus eternal happiness for men: they ineur 
eternal misery by their own acts. °—The signuifleanee of the 
omissions and chanye in the two cases was carly observed 
even by Origen and Chrysostom, and is urged ulse by Male 
donatus, OIshausen, Stier, Nast, and others.—Oriven: «We 
says not now: Ve cursed of My Father, beeausc of all blesse 
ing the Father is the author, but each inn is the origin of 
his own curse When he does the things that deserve the 
curse."—Muldonatus: “Aon divit: *Mauepieg) J’ttria 
mei, sient justia direrat: ‘VENITE, BENEDICT? Pater 
MEI, quia Deua non malidictionia, xed benedictionia, non 
pone, xed preme auctor suit, non quod non etiam pa 
nee auctor fuerit, xed quod pramia libenter et exe anime 
propensione, poenam turitus quodammodo, ut justitia 
au aatisfucerclh, prepardaverit. —P, 3.) 

t {So also Dante iu the famous inscription on the gate of 
hell; see Ja ferno, Canto iii, Stier observes, that even for 
the devil, who was created an aneel, hell was no more fores 
vrdained than his sin, althougi: it was prepared for bim ae 
goun as lie became a Jdevil—P. 8) 
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Bufficient, cven without positive crimes, to exclude 
him frou. heaven.—P. §.] 

Ver. 44. And did not minister unto Thee? 
—As if they would always ave been ready to serve 
Him. But there is nothing of the spirit of love in 
their assumed readiness; only m the spirit of servi- 
tude they would have waited on Him had they seen 
Him. The ignorance of the blessed was connected 
with their Lv ility, as a holy impossibility ef know- 
bie; the igm:rance of the cursed was of another kind, 
and closely couneeted with seli-rihteousness.* 

Ver. 46, Into everlasting punishment.— 
Comp. Dan. xii. 2 (els (wiv aiavioy... eis aioyurny 
aaviov) Mover finds the absolute idea of eternity in 
endlessness, and thinks even that (w} ai@yvros de- 
seribes an end/ess Messianic life. But in this last 
idea the énfensive boundlessness of lite 1s expressed 
(an abstract endless life might be also merely an end- 
less existence in torment); and, therefore, the pre- 
duminant notion of the opposite is an dtensive one, 
too. We say only, the “predominant”? one. For 
here also, as in the doctrine of the parousia of Christ, 
we must distinguish between religious and chronolo- 
gical notions and calculations. + 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The section is a parabolical discourse ¢ con. 
cerning the gencral judement of the human race. 
Hence the essential ideas and the symbolical features 
are to be distinguished. 

The following are the prominent dogmatic points: 
—(1) Christ is the Judge of the world; compare Acts 
x. 42; xvii 81; the Synb. Apost. (2) The judg- 
ment shall be exercised by Him upon all mankind: 
all nations shall appear before the throne—not merely 
those existing at the end of the world, but all genera- 
tions. Therefore the generai resurrection is included, 
80 that all nations may be assembled, (8) The stand- 


* : - . eee ee € , 

[The Edinb, trsl. renders Selbetgerechtigh eit (= 7 éun, 
or 7 i8ia Siwatootvy, or Bikaluturn Tov vduou, eK vu- 
uov, Sin. €& Epywv) hyre and above ad rer, 87 by welpjuati- 
fieation, confounding the word with Sdstrechtfertigung 
(= Srcaiwois).—l, 8,] 

t[ALFoRD: “Observe, the same epithet {is used for 
KdAamis and Cwh—which are here contraries—for the Cwn 
here spoken of Is not bare eristence, whieh would have an- 
ehilation for its oppesite: but Udeasednesa and reward, to 
Which puntlonent and mtiixery are antagonist terms.°— 
Worpswortn in loc: “The word aiay corresponds to the 
Hebrew E313, which appears to be derived from the un- 
used root cbs ; to conceal; so that the radical idea {in 

= oe 


adv, as used in Holy Seripture, is tudefnite time; and 
this the word comes to de fitlv applied to (és world, of 
whieh we do not: know the duration; and also to the world 
to come, of which no end is visible, beeanse that world fs 
eternal, This consideration mav perhaps cheek speculations 
coneerning the duration of future punishments, (7)" But 
this etymology of cots is somewhat doubtfal, and aldéy 
has nothing to do with hiding and concealing, but comes 
probably from &u, aut, to breathe, to bine; hence ‘ife, 
generation, age (like the Latin covumy); then indefinitely lur 
endless duration, eternity —V. 8] : 

t {Nota parable proper. Comp. M. Winry: “We have 
here a description of the process of the last Judgment in the 
great day. There are some passires in it that are paraboli- 
eal) as the separating between the sheep and the outs. and 
the dislognes between the jnudye and the persons judged; 
but there is no thread of similitude carried through the dis- 
course, and, therefore, it is rather to be called wa dreanght or 
delinestion of the final Judgment than a parable; ft is, as it 
Were, the exp] mation of the furmer parables '—P. 5.] 
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ard of judgement will be the question, how they reputed 
and dealt with Christ in the world; how they regu- 
Jated their conduct toward Him in His own person, 
and in His unseen life in humanity as ¢he Logos; 
how, therefore, they honored ov dishonored the Divine 
in themselves and in their fellow-men; how they 
showed christological piety in echristulozies] humant 
ty; or how, in short, they behaved toward Christ ia 
the widest sense of the word. (4) The demand of 
the judgment will be the fruit of faith in Christa 
love of men, or human love of Christ. Thus not 
merely, (@) doctrinal faith; or (6) external workg 
without a root of faith—of actual trust in Christ, or 
love for the divine in humanity (done it szefo MWe, Gone 
it not unto Me); (c) nor werely individual evidences 
of good; but decided goodness in its maturity and 
consistency, ag it acknovlecged Christ or felt: aner 
Ilim, in all His concealments, with loneing anticipa- 
tions, (5) The specific form of the requircinent will 
be the requirement of the fruit of mercy and econ:pas- 
sion; for the foundation of redemption is grace, and 
faith in redeeming grace must ripen Into the fruns of 
compassion: see this in the Lord’s Praver. Saneti- 
fied mercy, however, is only a concrete expression for 
perfected holiness gencrally, or the sancticaten 
of Christ in the Hte; see Rev. xxb Sy xali. 1S, 
(6) The finished fruit of faith and disposition is iden- 
tical with the man himself, ripe forjudgment. (7) The 
judgment appears to be already internally decided by 
the relation which men have assumed toward Christ, 
or the character which they have borne; but it is 
published openly by the separation of those who are 
unlike, and the gathering together of all who are like; 
it is continued in the sentence which Ulustiates the 
judgment by words, and confirms it by the extorted 
confession of conscience; it is consummated by the 
fact of the one company inheriting the kingdom, and 
the other departing to the everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angela. (8) This perfected sep- 
aration implies also the tutal change of the earth: va 
the one side, the view opens upon the finished king- 
dom of (rod; on the other, the view opens upon hell, 
now unsealed for the lest. (1) The time of the Judg- 
ment is the final and critical period in which all 
preparatory judxments are consunimated: (a) the 
judginents of human history in this world; (4) the 
judements in Hades in the other world («ee Luke xvi. 
19); (c) the great judgments which will begin at the 
manifestation of Christ (see chs, xxiv. and xxv.; Rev. 
xx. 1 sqq.). The more precise deseription of the form 
of this crisis is found in Rev. xx. 7-15, 

As symbolical features of the scene, we may notice 
prominently :—(1) The enthronization of the Son of 
Man upon the judgment-seat: a figure of His pertected 
victorious glory (1 Cor. xv. 25). (2) The adnuinistra- 
tion of Christ in the form of the separating shepherd: 
for He is still a shepherd; and one great reasen of 
the judement is the perfecting of the redauption of 
the good, the revelation of the kingdom (hey. sxi.p 
(3) The sheep and the goats, with their separation, 
expressing the nature of their respective chareters, 
as now perfectly stamped upon them in the resurree 
tion, (4) The placing on the right hand and on the 
left; all the ideal characteristics of the judzed being 
exhibited as personal relevenship to Chiist, and the 
whole sequel of the judgment being thus presented 
in one anticipatory act of decisive Givision, (5) The 
colloquy of the Judge and the judsed: a disclosure 
of humility, on whieh the piety of the pious rests; 
and of pride, on which the reprobation ot the wicked 
rests; and, at the same tiwe, a clear exhibition of she 
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oft repeated truth, that men will judge themselves by 
their own words. 

2. The historical judgment of Christ will be the 
simile, though solemn revelation® of that spiritual 
judement which, a3 to its beginning, ts already de- 
cided in difference of character. It is the last quiet 
derfecting of a state already ripe and over-ripe. The 
blessed of the Father are already filled with blessing ; 
acd the kingJom, the foundation of which was Jaid 
before the foundation of the world, is already in full 
glory, finding now in the glorification of the world, 
of the heaven and the earth, its new form. The ac- 
cursed are also, on their part, penetrated by the 
curse; anc the hell to which they go is the kingdom 
of darkness in its consummation, senarated from the 
kingdom of light aud consigned to its proper place. 
“From the fall of Satan downward the eternal fire 
began to work on him and his; and, in connection 
with this development, there is going on in humanity 
also a great spiritual torment, a great fellowship in 
his destruction.” 

3. “The coming of Christ would not be histori- 
cally that which it was to be, if it were not at the 
Bame time spiritual; it would not be spiritually that 
which it was to be, if it were not historical also.” 

4. Concerning the succession of the wons or 
epochs of which Rev. xiv. 11; ch. xix. 33 xxi; xxii. ; 
and 1 Cor. xv. 26-28, speak, nothing more is here 
siid. Butin the (wh aiwvws unlimited intensity is 
the first point, unlimited ezfension the second (for an 
endless existence is also imaginable as endlessly tor 
mente l), and hence the opposite conception also must 
be understood in the religious and dynamic sense. 

5. Orto von GerLacn: “The circumstance that 
the righteous also stand before the Judge, while the 
contrary scems to be stated in John v. 24; 1 Cor. 
vi. 2,i3 no serious difficulty. For, every one must 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ (2 Cor. v. 
10; comp. John iii, 15); although the Christian 
knows full well that he will be no mere hurt by the 
last judgment than he was by those earlier judements 
which fell upon him in common with the wieked.” 
We must carefully distinguish therefore between 
judgment to condemnation and judgment generally, 
The manifestation of the good will be the concrete 
judgment of the ungodly. 

6. Prepared for you. —Gertacn: “From the 
foundation of the world: this shows that the reward 
in the future life will be a reward of yrace. The for 
which follows states the ground of vocation to bles- 
Bedness enly so far ag the works which the Lord 
mentions bear witness to the existence of faith.” It 
ghoul! be said rather, “ bear witness to His life in 
believers; for the final judgment will be not mere- 
ly the confirmation of justification, but its perfected 
development in life. 

7. “Christ manifestly assumes the personal ex- 
Istence of the devil, when he says that wicked men 
will suffer the same doom with hin.” Heubner. 

fx. * The great facts of the divine retribution,” 
givs Morrison, “the eternal bliss of the righteons, 
the eternal woe of the wicked, are indisputable, 
and the imaves of uplifting or appalling erandeur 
in whieh they are enveloped cannot act too power- 
fully on the heart of man, Bat the partieulirs, 
the blissful or terrible details, are wisely withheld 
from our nind, which in its present state of knowl- 
ede could not comprehend them, and would only : 

* (Not: the crand and awful rerelation (Fadinh, trst.), | 


In German: dte einfache, wenn auch feierliche Enthul- | 
luna | 
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be confounded or misled by any description of them 
in human language.”"—P. 8.] 

|9. There is an eternal clection to life, but no 
eternal foreordination to perdition (except as a sec 
ondury or conditional and prospective decree); there 
is a book of life, but no book of death. But “ they 
who will serve the devil must share with him in the 
end."—P. 8. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The great judzment in its comprehensive impor 
tance: 1. A judyement upon the whole world; 2. @ 
whole world of judzment (all judements summed uf 
inone) Or: 1, The Judge of the world (the Son 
of Man, whom the world judged, now in His glory’; 
2. the judged; 3. the separation, and the tworola 
sentence; 4. the end and issue of ali.—The judg. 
ment of the world as the last great revelation: 1, Ot 
the great Judge; 2. of the great judement; 3. of 
the great redemption. —The last judgment, the great 
epiphany, Titus ji. 135 and the end of the world.— 
Christ at that day will seal and finish Iliz Pastoral 
office.—Tae Son of Man one with the Judge of the 
worlé: 1. The Son of Man is Judge of all; or, the 
divinity of the destiny of man.* 2, The Judge of 
all is the Son of Man; or, the humanity of the di- 
vine judement.—Christ is all in all in the judgment: 
1. He is the Judge; 2. He is the Law, according to 
which judgement is pronounced (whether He was or 
was not regarded in His brethren); 3. He is Himself 
the Retribution :--(a) the recompense of the good 3 
(4) the loss of the wicked. — Individuality reigns 
throughout the judgment: 1, All the fundamental 
laws of holy life appear in the person of Christ; 2. 
the spirit and work of men are manitest in personal 
characteristics ; 3. blessedness and perdition are scen 
in the fellowship of persons.—Christ, once crucitied, 
will speak as the King in the judement.—The dis- 
tinetions in the divine decrees of salvation and perdi- 
tion: 1. Blessedness was prepared for men from the 
foundation of the world; 2. condemnation (the por- 
tion of the wicked with the devil aid his angels) not 
till the end of the world.—Christ will at that day 
judge the divinity of our faith by its Christliike hu- 
manity, its sacred merey—according to its fruits.— 
Men’s good or evil treatment of the suffering Christ 
in suffering humanity: 1. As the Christ tv need 2 (a) 
hunery, and fel or not fed; (4) thirsty, and given to 
drink or not ; (¢) a stranger, and taken in or not, 2. As 
the Christ trnswfering: (a) naked (poor), and clothed 
or not; (4) sickt (wretched), and visited or not; (¢) 
in prison (banished, persecuted, conderined), and re- 
eeiving fellowship or not,—Have ye taken in Christ, 
though in strange garments? In the strange gar 
ments: 1, Or nationality; 2. of religion; 3. of eontes- 
sion (or deno:nination) ; 4. of scholastic terminolo-y.f 


- pets “of Hin (Chrisfs,) human decereea’ as the 
Edinb. trol renders “dae Gatilichicdt der (not: Sener) 
menshiici n Betimmung” (be. destiny, epdy-—-P.S, 

t (Fer which the Edinb, tral reads eéch,—evidently a tys 
pographical error] . 

+ [Der refigioxsen Schulsprache, the language of different 
theological schools, but nat ‘id wonliaatiancd haepguarqe™ 
(as the Edinb, tral hes itv: for this world Lee identical with 
the preeediins confouton, whieh the Germans usedr the sane 
sense in Which we use denomination, De Vane eefern to 
tucoretical theelogical differenees as distinet from practienl 
religions differences, Meany disputes in the Christian Chicel 
are mere Jovemuchtos, and disappear, if they ure divested 
their lear ine. aud the parties are brought free te face and 
heart to heart in prayeror good works us Christian brethrem 
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—Tl.e marks of good works which Christ will recog- 
nise: 1. The works of fat‘h, which have, consciously 
or unconsciously, regarded Him in the brethren; 2, 
true works of faith, which have beheld Christ in 
men, and treated them accordingly, in actions (and 
not in doginas only); 3. works resting on the ground 
of a true jwumility, which, wrought by the “Spirit, 
knows not what good it has wrousht. —Christ, as the 
Judge, will being to light the most hidden roots of 
life, “and principles of judgment: the humility of the 
gudiy, and the self-rizhicousness of the ungodly.— 
The great redemption aud the great judanent are the 
consummation and complement of each other.—The 
great contrast in the issue of men’s ways and pur- 
poses: the kingdom of the Father, and the fire of 
Satan.— dnd these shall go away ; let us never for- 
get the terrible end. 

Starke :—Mark, ye scoffers, Christ will surely 
come to judgment; 2 Pet. iti. 4,— Quesnel : The sin- 
ner may do his best now to fiy from the presence of 
God; but he must finally make his appearance be- 
fore His judement-seat, ‘Rom. xiv. 10,—Canatein: 
That the faithtul will themselves stand before the 
tribunal, is by no means a contradiction to their high 
prerogative of judging the world as spiritual kings 
and of being as it were assessors of the Judge, 1 
Cor, vi. 2.—Creg, Nazianz.: Nulla re inter onnes 
tla colitur Deus ut misericordii.—He linger : Good 
works shall be compensated, as if they had been done 
to Christ. — Cunstei ¢ Believers remain humble, even 
in their elorification.—The best good works are those 
which are done in hearty simplicity, and alinost un- 
thoucht of.—The blessed lose none of their honor 
through their humility; God glories in them all the 
more.-—How great the love of “Jesus, thus to eall the 
faithful His own brethren! —If he must go into 
eternal fire to whom Christ says, “I was naked, ete.,’ 
what place shall reccive hin ‘to whom He will have 
to say, “I was clothed, and ye stripped Me?” Aw 
gustine—Neclect of doing good is a grievous sin, 
Jas. iv. 17.—Luther : That the ungodly will not con- 
fess to their neglect of doing coo, only reveals the 
darkness and w sretchedness of their minds, which 

made them refuse to know, In the time of grace, 
either Christ or His members; the thought they had 
eonecerning Christ in their lifetime will be most 
strongly declared in the jud;ament.—No excuse will 
stand in the day of judzment.— Cazslein : The eter- 
nal rebellion of the lost ayainst God's holy will, will 
be great part of their eternal woe.—Wretched prince 
of darkness ! who cannot defend himself and his ser- 
vants from the pains of hell. 

Gerlach :—Ywo things must be specially mark- 
ed in the proceedings of the judgment: the division 
of all men into two parts or fellowships, and that for 
eternity; and then the tokens which will be found 
on those whom the Lord will accept—self-torgetting, 
humble, brotherly oe —Faith pies justifies and 
Bayes (Rom. iii, 22, 24, 28; Eph. iit. 8,9); but that 
only is true faith ‘hich works by ee ((ial. we 6; 
Jus. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xiii.). Yet we must avoid the old 
confusion which identifies mghteousness and salva- 
tion.—The Christian, in his course, looks not back 

upon the past (what he has done), but forward to the 
goal, Phil. iii. 18, 14.—Y¥e cursed, who wilfully re 
muined under the curse of the law from which I re 
deemed you, Deut, xxvii, 26; Gal. iii, 13. [The 
curse, however, at the end of the world, docs not 
merely sienity condemnableness, but consummate 
ripeness for condemnation. J—Not “ Ye cursed of My 
Father; ” their own acts, and not the Father, brought 
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their curse upon them.—The cverlasting fire which 
was prepared (not for you, but) for the devil.— Chr 
acstom: | prepared for you the kingdom, the fire for 
the devil and his angels; ye have plungea uito this 
fire, and it is now yours.—Indeed, the fire was not 
from eternity prepared for the devil; but the differ. 
ence is, that men were redeemed.—The second 
death. 

Lisco :—The inseparable connection between love 
to Christ and love to the brethren.—Dcparture from 
Jesus, the doom of the unloving.—Thcir mind was 
like the devil’s ; hence they share his dvem, 

Heubner -—Remember always the hymn: Dives 
ire, dies illa,*—Ask often of thy soul, where will 
the Lord finally place thee.—The kingdom is the 
kingdom of glory, into which the kingdom of grace 
has changed. —Pre yutred : the blessedness of the 
cood, the end of creation.—Leo Magu.: The pas 
sion of Christ if continued to the end of the world. — 
Luther: It is a lie to say thut thou woukist have 
done much good to Christ, if thou art not doing it 
to these, the wretched. —U nehristian, evil tendencies 
invariably end in communion with Satan. 

Theremin :-—Of blessedness and condemnation, 
—Memann :-—The glory of Christ iu pe judgment : 
He will be glorious: 1. In His power; 2. in His omni- 
science; 3, in His righteousness 3 4. in His grace 
Aniewel ¢ + How firm faith in the coming of Christ 
to judgment sanctifies and glorifies earthly life. It 
produces in ug: 1, A hely tear of God ; 2, genuine 
love; 3. sound hope.—S/rdseke :—The great day of 
the kingdom a glorious day, an all-decisive day, an 
inevitable day, and a day profoundly mysterious. — 
The same :—The threefol: judement—in the heart, 
in the history of the world, in the great day.—Acéa- 
hard :—That we may not fear the day of judyment, 
we must have our hearts filled with the spirit of true 
Christian love to man.—Bachmann :—The last judg. 
ment in its glory.—Vatorp :-—God will reward every 
one according to his works, 

[W. Bcnrxitr (condensed): The general judg- 
ment: 1. The Persun judging, the Sun of Jun 5 2. 
the persons judged, good and bad, the one called 
sheep, tor their innocency and meekness; the other 
goats, for their unruliness and uncleanness; 3. the 
manner of His coming to judgment, most august and 
vlorious in His person and attendance; 4. the work 
of the Judge: (a) He will gather all nations, persons 
of all nations, sects, classes, and condiuens of man; 
(4) He will 1 divide them, as a shepherd bis sheep,— 
a final separation of the godly and the wicked ; (c) 
He will pronounce the sentence, of absolution of the 
righteous, and condemnation of the wicked; 5. the 
final Jssue-—Christ personal is not the object of our 


* [This awfully sublime hymn of an humble medimval 
monk, THOMAS A CELANO (about 1259), is the most: perfect 
speciinen of Latin chureh poetry, and suands like the trams 
pet of the final judzment which will reuse the dead froin 
their sleep of ecnturies. Each word contains 9 distinet 
sound and sentiment: the ear and the heart are earried on 
step by step with frresistible foree, and skeptical reason ite 
self must bow before the veneral judement as an awful, ime 
vending reality which will confront at last every individical 
The Dies vee is introduced with great effeet in Goethe's 
Faust, There are over 70 German, and many English tra: se 
lutions (by Walter Seott, Trench. Davidson, Coles, whe 
ulone furnished 15. ete) of this gant hymn, as it is called, 
but none comes up fully to the majestic furee and oy erpow. 
ering inusie of the ori: winal, It has given rise alse te some 
of the best Jjadgment hvinns in modern languages, and to fae 
mous musical compositions of Palestrina, Pergolese, Haydn, 
Cherubini, Weber, andl Mozart. —P. 8.] 

t {A preacher in Danzig, not to be confounded (as te 
done in the Edinb. trsl.) with Auiénoed, the commentator 
v.38] 
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pity and charity, but Christ mystical is exposed to 
want and necessity. —Christ keeps a faithful record 
of all our acts of pious charity, when we have for- 
gotten them.—Christ calls His poorest members : My 
drethren.—God is the author and procurer of man’s 
happiness (“ye blessed of Jfy Futher .. . the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world,” ver. 34); but man only is the author of his 
own misery (“ ye cursed, ... for the devil,” ete., 
ver, 41).—Sius of omission are damuing as well as 
sine of commission (vers, 42-45).—The one sin of 
unmercifulness is enough to damn a person, because 
it deprives him of the grace of the gospel.—If the 
ulcharitable shall be damned, where shall the cruel 
appear 2?—Mattuew Henry (condensed):—The gen- 
eral judgment: 1. The appearance of the Judge in 
the bright cloud of glory and with the myriads of 
angels as His attendants and ministers; 2. the ap- 
pening of all the children of men before Him; 3, 
the separation ; 4. the process of judgment: (a) ) ‘the 
glory conferred upon the righteous: they are called 
blessed and admitted into the kingdom, on account 
of their works.of charity done in faith and humility, 
the grace of God enabling them thereto ; (6) the con- 
Jemnation of the wicked : : Depart, from Me, ye cursed, 
etc.—every word has terror in it, like that of the 
trumpet on Mount Sinai, waxing louder and louder, 


every accent more and more doleful. The reason of 
this sentence: omission of works of charity. 5. Exe 
eution of the sentence. Thus life and deat:, good 
and evil, the blessing und the curse, ave set before us, 
that we may choose our way.—( Dr. Tomas Scott in 
loc. makes excellent practical remarks, but not in the 
form of hints or short heads.}—D. Brown: Heaven 
and hell are suspended upon the treatment of Christ 
and of those inysterlous ministrations to the Lord of 
elory as disguised in the person of His followers.— 
True love of Christ goes in searth of Him, hastening 
to embrace and to. cherish Him, as He wanders 
through this bleak and cheerless world in His perse- 
cuted cause and needy people.—To do nothing for 
Christ is a sufficient cause for condemnation.—(I have 
examined also the Futhers on this section and read 
through the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas, but 
find them far less rich than I expected, and consid- 
erably inferior to the practical comments of Protest- 
ant expounders above quoted. Some of their views 
are inserted in the Ezeg. Notes, Augustine dwells at 
length on ver. 46 to refute Origen’s view of a fina, 
salvation of all, even the devil and his angels, and 
tries to solve the difit culty that the wicked can be 
capable of suffering bodily and spiritual pain, and 


yet be incapable of death. Comp. De civit. Dei, xxi, 


3.)—P. S.J 


PART SIXTH. 


Jesus ir the Consummation of. His High-Priesthood ; 


or, the History of the 


Passion. 


Cuapters XXVI. ann XXVII. 


(Mark xiv. and xv.; Luke xxii. and xxiii. ; 


John xii ~xix.) 


The prophetic office of Jesus was historically finished in His eschatological discourses: in the history of 


His sufferings, His high-priestly office, as to its historical aspect, was completed. 


It was necessary, in 


the very nature of the case, that the idea of the high-priestly sufferings should be prominent in all the 
Evangelists; but we find it made specially prominent in the account of Matthew. Thus he’lays stresa 
upon the fact, that the fallen priesthood in Israel determined to put Him to death (ch, xxvi. 4, ete.); 
and he most sharply of all delineates the traitor who delivered Him up. Matthew alone mentions the 
thirty pieces of silver, as the price of Hita who was sold. In Matthew's account of the Supper, and in 
his alone, it is said that the sacrifice of Jesus availed for His people, eis &peoiv auapriwy (ver. 28), 
The struggle in Gethsemane is deseribed with particular minuteness ; and the threefold repetition of the 
same prayer is expressly recorded, The reproof of Simon Peter when he drew his sword, the declare 
tien :hat the twelve legions of anvels might be summoned to help—that is, the exhibition of our Lord’s 
voluntary submission at that time—occur in Matthew, and scarcely in any other. (Comp. John xviii, 
11.) The suicide of Judas, and the history of the field of blood, are peculiar to Matthew (ch. xxvii, 
$-10): as also, Pilate’s wife’s dream (ver. 19), Pilate’s washing of his hands, the people’s invocation of 
the curse on themselves (vers. 24, 25), and specially the blasphemy against Christ on the cross (ver. 43), 
The rending of the vail of the temple is recorded chiefly by Mark also; but the specific meaning of thie 
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event is unfolded only by Matthew (vers. 51-53). So also is the very important circumstance of the 
sealing and watch set by the Sanhedrin on the sepulchre. Thus in his Gospel Christ appears from the 
beginning as sacrificed, and in purpose destroyed by the corrupt high-priesthood ; and the signs of pro 
pitiation in His death are made sharply prominent. On the other hand, many dramatic traits of the 
aynoptical Gospels are given very brictly by Matthew. Like Mark and Luke, he omits the washing of 
the feet (John xiii. 1 sqq.), and records instead the institution of the Supper. He passes over the con 
tention of the disciples, Luke xxii. 24; and the further expansion of the warning to Peter, John xiii 
86; Luke xxii. 31. Like them also, he omits the farewell discourses in John. (Mark alone gives the 
account of the young man who fled, ch. xiv. 51.) Matthew, with the other Synoptists, says nothing of 
the examination before Annas, John xviii. 13, or of the details of the examination before Pilate, John 
xviii. 29. He omits also the sending to Herod, which Luke records, ch. xxiii. 7; the scourging, John 
xix. 1; the transaction between Pilate and the Council concerning the tide, ‘ King of the Jews,” John 
xix. 19; the Saviour’s words to the weeping women, Luke xxiii. 27; His last saying to His mother, 
John xix. 25; and the circumstances of John xix. 31, ete. 

Of all the words from the cross, Matthew records only the exclamation, “My God, My God!” and 
he alone makes the observation, that Jesus departed with a loud cry. In these, as in similar traits, 
Mark approaches him most nearly; but it is very plain that in Matthew the thought of the high-priestly 
suffering is most strongly impressed upon the whole narrative. 

As it respects the chronology, the departure of Jesus from the temple, on Tuesday cvening, after His 
great condemning discourse, had introduced the final crisis, We have seen how much more probable 
it is that Jesus announced on Wednesday to His disciples, that after two days He should be crucified, 
than that He announced it late on Tuesday evening. This refers the session of the Council, Matt, xxvi. 
3, to- Wednesday (not to Tuesday night, Leben Jesu, ii. 8, p. 1307). From this fixed date the narrative 
gocs back to the anointing in Bethany, which took place some days before—that is, on the evening of 
the Saturday before Palm Sunday. Then follows the preparation of the Passover on the first day of 
unleavened bread—that is, on the 14th Nisan, the morning of Thursday, ch. xxvi. 17. On the evening 
of the 14th Nisan, the beginning of the 15th, comes the Passover itself. 

The question here arises, whether there is any difference between the Sunoptists and John tn the ae. 
count of the Pussover.* As the Synoptists agree in the statement that Jesus ate the Passover at the 
legal time with His disciples, it is John who gives rise to a seeming difference; and the discussion of 
the question might therefore be deferred. It is better, however, to attempt a brief settlement at once. 

On the first day of unleavened bread,—that is, on the 14th Nisan,—the paschal feast was, according 
to Matthew, made ready. On that day the leavened bread was to be removed. On the evening of that 


* Comp. on this intricate qnestion Winer: Realtwcorterbuch, sub Pascha; pe Wrtre, and Meyer: on John. xil. 13 
xiff. 1; xviii. 25, and the other disputed passages; Burek: Bettrage eur Ecangelien-Aritit, p. 107; WirskLke: Cirono- 
logiache Synopse, p. 339; Esprarp: Aritik der Erang. Geachichte; Wize: Die christliche Paachufeicr der ersten 
Jahrhunderte; Lance: Leben Jean, i. p. 18t,; ti. p. 1166, and Geachichte des Apost., Zeitulters, i, p. 11.—[Also Gust. 
SEYYFARTH: Chronologia Sacra, Untersuchungen ther das Geburtajahr dea Herrn, Leipt, 1M46. pp. 119-1453 and 
among English works, E. GRESWELL: Dissertations upon the Principles and Arrangement of an Harmony of thé 
Gorpela, 2d ed. Oxf, 1837, 4 vols. ; vol. fli, p. 133 sqq.; ALForD: Com.on Matt. xxvi. 17-19 (p. 248 sqq.); Roprnson: 
Hurmony, ete. Sam. 1 Axprews: The Life of our Lord upon the Karth, New York, 1263, pp. 425460, Of English wri 
ters Andrews, Robinsoun, and Wordsworth agree with Dr. Lange's view that Christ ate the regular Jewish Passover on 
Thursday evening, at the close of the 14th of Nisan, and was crucified on Friday the 15th, the first day of the feast; while 
Greswell, Alford, Ellicott, and others, side with the opposite view according to which Christ instituted the boly commas 
nion (cither in connection with the real, or a merely anticipatory passover, or a TATXA vy LOVEUTLKOY, as distinct from 


the macya Ouaimoy, or an ordinary meal—for their views differ in these details) on tbe 18th of Nisan (Thursday evening), 
and died on the l4th (Friday afternoon) when the paschal Iamb, of which He was the type, was slain and the Jewish Pass- 
over proper began. Seyfurth agrees with the latter as to the dato of the month, but differs from both parties and from the 
entire tradition of the Christian Chureb as to the day of the «week, by putting the crucifixion ona Thursdiy instead of 
Friday, and by extending the Saviour’s rest {n the grave to the full extent of three days and three nights till Sunday 
morning. (See below, p. 497.) The chronological difficulty concerning the true date of Christ's death and the true chare 
acter of His last Supper divides the Greek and Latin Church, but was not made an article of faith in either, The Greek 
writers generally hold that Christ, as the true Paschal Lamb, was slain at the hour appointed for the sacrifice of the Pass 
over (the 14th of Nisan), and hence the Greek Chureh uses leavened bread in the Eucharist. The Latin Church, using 
nuleavened bread in the Eucharist, assumes that Christ Himself used it at the institution of this ordinance, and that He 
ate therciore the true Paschal Supper on the first day of unleavened bread, 7. ¢, the 14th of Nisan, and died on the day 
following. In this whole controversy it should be constantly kept in mind that the Jewish day commenced six bcurs 
before the Julian day, and run from sunset to sunset, or from six o'clock in the evening till six o'clock in the evening. and 
that the day when Christ instituted the hely communion, embraces the whole history of the paseinn, crucifixion, and 


burial.—P. 5.) 
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pes 
day, before six o’clock, and thus at the point of transition from the 14th Nisan to the 15th, the lega 
Passover was introduced by the feet-washing. This explains the representation of John, (1) John xiii 
1-4; * Before the feast of the Passover, ... Jesus riseth from supper, and layeth aside His garments" 
(that is, to perform the washing), The feast itself began about six o’clock; and it would be ver 
stranve if the expression, “betore the feast,” must be made to mean “a day betore.” It would be 
nyuchi nearer to say, “some minutes before; * but the real meaning is, “an indefinite time previous.” 
(2) Jubn xiii, 27: Jesus said to Judas, “What thou docst, do quickly ;” and some present thought that 
he was conuuanded to go at once, befure the opening of the feast, and buy what provisions were neces 
sars for it. But they could not possibly have entertained such a thought, if the whole of the next day 
had been opcn to them for the purpose; although it was a very natural one, if the time allowed for se 
cular purposes was fast drawing to a close.¢ (3) John, ch. xviii. 28, narrates that the Jews, on the 
morning of the crucifixion, might not enter with Jesus into the Pretorium, “lest they should be defiled, 
bul that they might eat the Passover” (aA tva odywot 7) macxa). Since the defilement occasioned by 
entering a Gertile house lasted only one day, they might very well have gone into the Pratorium, and 
yet eat the Passover after six o'clock ; fur the defilement would cease at six o’clock in the evening. 
But, if they had caten the Passover the evening before, they could not have entered the hall on the 
morning of the 15th Nisan, lest they should desecrate the paschal feast. John uses here the com- 
mon and ordivary expression, in the brief form, payety 3 7b maogxa. Wieseler thinks mavxe an unusual 
and peculiar form, and understands it of the Chagigad [feast-offering}] on the 15th Nisan; others refer 
it to the whole paschal feasts, Deut. xvi. 2; 2 Chron. xxx. 22: “they did eat the paschal feast seven 
days, otfering peace offerings; but the peculiarity, we think, lies in the gayetv, meaning the coutinu- 
ance of the paschal feast. Examples of such concise expressions are frequent enough, e. g., to cat sish 
for to fast; to celebrate Chriastinas (Weihnacht) tor Christmas-day (Christtag), ete.[ (4) John xix. 31: 
The Jews urged on the burial of the crucified, that the bodies might not bang upon the crosses on the 
Sabbath, the day of preparation, Wieseler: The day of preparation, tapacKevf, does not signify the 
preparation before the Passover, but before the first sabbath of the Passover. To the Jews, the Friday 
was the eve of the Sabbath, or day of preparation; and, if the Passover chanced to begin on a Friday, 
the next Saturday or Sabbath became a high day, the great day of the feast, “That Sabbath was a 
high day.” From this permanent wapacxevy for the Sabbath, John distinguishes a day of preparation 
’ for the feast generally, John xui. 1 and ver. 29.4 —Other reasons alleged in favor of the supposed dif- 


* [This is the interpretation of W. Baumlein, the latest commentator on the fonrth Gospel. He expiains the 
mpd THS EopTHs TOU xagxa unmittelbar tor dem Puschaseste, i. ¢, immediutely before the Pussover, Compare such 
expressions us wed Beimvov, pd Nuevas, Ewald, however (Commentar, p. 343), expluins; “am TaGe vor dem Puschae 
feste, i. ¢., a day before the Passover (the 14th of Nisan).—P. S.] 

t (Comp, the same argument inore fully stated by ANprews: Life of our Lord, p. 4446—P. S.] 

¢ (Licutroot, ad John xviii. 28, makes the same remark.—P, 8.] 

§ (The German original reads here and afterward gayeww for payer (infin. from &payov, used as aor. li. of €76iw)3 
but the Edinb. trsl. ought not to bave copied such an obvious typographical error.—P. 8.) 

J (Comp. the remarks of Andrews 4 c, p. 447 sqq., who urges that Jobo in six out of the nine times in which he uses 
the word xde xa, applies it to the feast generally ; that he, writing lust of all the Evangelists, speaks of Jewish rites indee 
finitely as of thins now superseded; that therefore the term, fo eat the Pussorer, might very well be used by him in a more 
general sense with reference to the sacrifices which followed the paschal supper on the 14th of Nisan. The most recent 
evmmentary on Jolin’s Gospel, by W. Biumlein, Stuttgart, 1563, p. 166, arrives at the same conclusion with Wieseler, that 
waoXa here means the 3730] or feast offering, i. ¢, the voluntary sacrifices of sheep or bullock which the Jews offered 
on the festivals.—P. 5.] 

q [The term: wapacKeun, preparation, occurs six times in the Gospels (Matt, xxvii. 62; Mark xv. 42; Luke xxtif, 
54; John xix. 14, 51, 42), and in all these cases it means *poraBBaroy, “the day before the Sabbath,” as Mark xv. 42 exe 
pressly explains it, So the Germans call Saturday Scnnulend, the Sunday-eve. Heace it is equivalent to Friday, and so 
rendered in Syriac. The Jews observed Friday afternoon from 3 o'clock as the time tor preparation for the Sabbath which 
commenced at sunset (Joseph. dadéz, xvi, 6,2) The only ditlculty is with John xix. 14: “é was the preparation of 
the Pussorer,” which Dr Lange should have mentioned before John xix. 31, as an arguinent urged by the friends of the 
opposite view, inasmuch as it seems to place the trial and crucifixion besore the beginning of the Passuver. But we have 
po clear proof that there was u special preparation day for a feast (a Passuver eve) as well as fur the weekly sabbath; 
Bocu art, Mieroz, p. 067: Saeri seriplores aliam Parascevem seu Preparationem non norunt, guum Sabbati. And, 
then, if mapaanevt became the usual term for Friday, the phrase must mean the Fr-iduy of the Pussocer, i. 4., the paschas 


woek, aceording to the wider usage of rao ya in Jobn. Campbell translates: “Now ft was the preparation of the pasebal 
Babbath ;* Norton: “The preparation day of the paschal week.” As the 14th of Nisan was universally rezarded as the 
beginning of the Pass: ver, it is very unlikely that Jobo shevld bave gone out of bis way to give it the name of the prepa 
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ference « f days are these: (1) Improbability of an execution on a feast day. Against this we have Rabt 
Akiba: Great transgressors were taken to Jerusalem, in order that they might be put to death ac the 
feast, before the eyes of the people (according to Deut. xvii. 12, 18). Executions had a religious char 
acter, They were symbols of judzment, for warning and edification, Sad analogies are the Spanish 
audo da fés as popular religious festivals.* (2) The women prepared their spices on the day of Jesus" 
death But we answer that on the mere feast days (not Sabbaths) spices might be prepared, and other 
things might be done: labor only was excluded (Lev. xxiii. 7, 8). (3) The Synoptists as well as Joka 
describe the day of Christ's death as rapacdxeuy and spocaBBatov. We answer that the second of these 
terms simply proves the day to have been Friday.—Thius all the evidences brought forward to support 
the theory of a ditference in the days may be used on the opposite side. 

In addition to this we must urge the following positive reasons in favor of our view: 1. It cannot be 
conceived that Jesus, led always by the Father through the path of legal ordinance, would celebrate the 
paschal feast a day before the time, and thereby voluntarily hasten His own death, 2, Pilate releases a 
prisoner to the Jews év 7@ maaxa, John xviii. 89. 3. John, according to the testimony of the Quarte 
decimans of the Easter controversy, kept the feast on the evening of the 14th Nisan, and therefore at 
the same time with the Jews. 4. The argument used by the Fathers, Clemens and Hippolytus, against 
the Quartodecimans, that Jesus dicd on the legal day of the Passover, because He was the real Passover, 
may be made to support the claim for the loth Nisen (although there is an evideut confusion among 
these fathers in the counting of the days, and too much stress luid on the fact that the paschal lamb 
was slain on the l4th Nisan).¢ 1f Jesus died on the 15th Nisan, He died on the day of the legal Pass- 
over; for that day began at six o’clock of the 14th Nisan, If, on the other band, it was at three o'clock 
in the afternoon of 14th Nisan that He died, it would bave been one day before the lezal pasehal day, 
which did not begin till six o’clock. Neglect of the difference between the Jewish and the Roman 
(and our own) reckoning from midnight has tended much to confuse this question. 

The chronological difference in the account of the Evangelists has been maintained by Bretschncider, 
Usteri, Theile, de Wette, Meyer, Liicke, Bleek, Ebrard, and many others, who decide the question, some 
in favor of the Synoptists, some in favor of John. On the other hand, the agreement of Jubn with the 
other three has been established by Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Wiescler, and, temporarily, by Ebrard.t 
Others, aguin, have striven to explain the Synoptists according to the supposed meaning of John; among 
the more recent writers Movers, Krath, and Maier [of Freiburg, in his Commentar iiber das Evangelium 
des Johannes, p. 280 sqq.—not to be confounded with the Protestant Meyer so often quoted in this 
work]. The latter urges that, according to John, the meal of which the Lord partook fell upon the 
evening of the 13th Nisan. The term é€v xpotn tay a¢iuwy, in the Synoptists, is then explained by the 
custom of the Galileans; according to which the whole preparation day of the feast, the 14th Nisan, 


rattun for the Passorer in the sense of Passover eve. Tholuck and Wieseler quote from Ignatius ad Phil. © 18. the ex. 
pression: aaBBatoy Tu’ wdcxa, and from Svcrates, Hist. Eccl. v.22: caBBatov THs €opTHs. Baumlein in loc. : * Ea 
st der Ritattag der Puschazeit; denn wie wir geachen haben, 1) wagxa bezeichnet bet Johunnea die ganze Pascha- 
festzeit. Johannes wollte hercorheben, an welchem WocnkntacGR der Paschazeit Jesus gekreuzigt ward, wie nachher 
hervorygehoben wird, dusa die Auferstehung auf den ersten Tag der Woche, ala den dritten Tag nach der Arenzigung 
fiel” To this we may add the higher reason that John wished to expose the awful inconsistency and crime of the dewa 
In putting the Saviour to death on the very day when they should have prepared themselves for the service of God ia His 
temple on the coming sabbath doubly sacred by its connection with the great Passover.—-P.3.J 

* (It may be added that the Jews attempted several times to seize Jesus op sabbaths or festival days, Luke iv. 16, 29 
(on a sabbath); Jolin vii. 30, 32 (in the micat of the feast of tabernacles, THs €upTysS Mevovoys, Ver. 14); vii. 37, 44, 45 (on 
the last day cf the feast); x. 22. $9 (at the feast of the dedication).—P. B.] 

¢ (The churei fathers have the tradition that Christ died on the vill. Cal. Apriles, i.e, on the 25th of March, three 
day« after the vernal cquinex. The most definite testimony is that of Tertullian, which may be turned, however, against 
the view of Dr. Lange: “Qua puasto fucta est sub Tiberio Casare, Consulilua Rubellio Gemino et Fuatc Gemine, 
mene Martio, temporitua Puache, die viti, Culend, Aprilium, die primo azumorum [this seems to be the 14th of sie 
gua, asin Matt. wert. Wand parallels), guo ugnum ut occiderent ad vexperam, a Moyse fuerat praceptum.” Ado, 
Jud, 8. De Bu pt. ce 19.—P. 38.) 

¢ (Ebrard held originally the other view, that Christ dicd on the 14th of Nisan, and was rather suddenly converted te 
tha cpposite side by Wieseler (Chronol. Synapse, Hamburg, 1843, pp. 333-890), but then he again returned to bis first view 
fm consequenee of the clear, calm, and thorough investigation of Bleek (Beitrdge zur Erangelicn-Ariik, Berlin, iM6, pp 
17-158), Comp. Eprarp: Daa Arungelinm Johannia, p. 42 8qq., where he defends Wieseler’s view, and iis Weases- 
cchuftliche Avitik der Evang, Geschichte, 2d ed. 1850, p. 06 eqq, Where he returis to his first view with the hotest con: 
fession: “The plausible and acute arguments of Wieseler have since been so Uhoroughiy refuted by Bleck that no false 
pride of consistency cab prevent 1) frum returuing openly toe wy original opinion as expreosed in the fires edition of this 
work, -1'.38.J 
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nad been already kept. ‘“ According to their custom, this day fell into the Passover season, and might 
as including the last part of the 13th Nisan, when the leaven was removed, be described as xpwrn 105 
a(vuey.” Thus he explains Matthew as meaning that the meal, no proper Passover, took place on the 
evening of the 138th Nisan. But this is untenable. For, 1. Maier himself acknowledges that. Mark and 
Luke expressly describe the Lord’s meal as a Passover celebrated at the legal time; and it is highly 
improbable that Matthew would here place himself on the side of John, in opposition to Mark and Luke 
2. The circumsiance, that the Galileans removed the leaven earlier thau the Jews—so soon as the morm 
iag of the Lith Nisan, even the evening before—may be accounted for by the obligations of their journey. 
They came as travellers and guests to Jerusalem, and were therefore obliged to fix an earlier time for 
the Leginning of the preparation, But it was not possible that they should begin the feast of unleavened 
bread a day earlier, because this would have been opposed to all Jewish ordinance, and because they 
must in that case, during that whole day, have avoided all social intercourse with the Jews. 3. Jesus - 
is said to have aaticipated the day, because He foresaw His own death. But Jesus also foresaw that 
the betrayal of Judas would be connected with the Passover. 4. It is plain that Matthew speaks of a 
legal Passover which could not be anticipated ; for the disciples remind the Lord that the time of the 
Passover was at hand. Matthew does not say that the first day of the feast of unleavened bread was 
approaching, but that it was come.—On other artificial attempts at reconciliation, see Winer, Meulleat 
con, art. Pascha. 

All the Evangclists plainly agree in recording that Christ rose again on a Sunday, that He lay dur- 
ing the preceding Sabbath in the sepulchre, and that He died on the Friday before this Sabbath. Ac 
ecrding to Wieseler (p. 386 sqq.), Jesus was crucified on the 15th of Nisan of the year 30 a. D., or 783 
from the foundutipn of Rome; and that day was a Friday. 

[I call attention here to a different view on the day of Christ’s death, not hitherto noticed by com- 
mentutorg, but worthy of a respectful examination. Dr. Gustav Seyrrartu, formerly professor extraor- 
dinary in the university of Leipzig, now residing in New York, the author of a number of learned works 
on Egyptiology, Astronomy, and Chronology, and the propounder of a new theory of the Egyptian hie 
roglyphics (see his Grammatica Atyyptiaca ; Theologische Schriften der alten yiplter, etc.), deviates 
from the traditional view, and holds that Christ died on Thursday, the 14th (not the 15th) of Nisan (the 
19th of March), and lay full three days and three nights in the grave till Sundsy morning. See his 
Chronologia Sacra, Leipzig, p. viii. sq. and p. 120 sqq. He thus solves the difticulty concerning the 
three days and three nights which the Saviour was to lay in the grave according to repeated statements, 
Matt. xii. 40 (rpeis jucpas nal roeis vuxtas); xxvii 63 (uerd rpets Nucpas); Jolin ii. 19 (ev tpiciv que 
pus); Apoc. xi. 9 (quépas Tpeis). Dr. Seyffurth supports this view also by astronomical calculations of 
the eclipse of the sun at the death of our Saviour, into the details of which I cannot here follow him. 
In fact, he bases ancient chronology largely on astronomy. As to the year of Christ’s death, Dr. Seyf- 
farth, considering the /Zra Dionysiaca correct in the date of the year and the day of Christ’s birth, puts 
it the year 33 post Christum natum, or 787 Anno Urbis. Other dates of Christ’s death assigned by va- 
rious writers are: A. U. 783 (Wieseler, Friedlicb, Tischendorf, Greswell, Ellicott, Lange, Andrews) ; 
781 (Jarvis); 782 (Browne, Sepp, Clinton); 786 (Ebrard, Ewald).—P. 8S. ] 

The Meaning of the Suffcrings and Death of Jesux.—Here is the sacred centre of history, the his- 
tory of histories, the end aud the summing up of all past time, the beginning and the summing up of 
all the new ages, the perfected judgment, and the perfected redemption, Therefore, also, it is a per- 
fected revelation: it is the supreme revelation of Jesus and of the depths of His heart; of the deep 
things of the Godhead ; of the divine wisdom, righteousness, and grace; of the depths of humanity, the 
most manifold characteristics of which are here laid bare in the contrast between the holy Son of Man 
and the sinful children of men; the depths of nature, living and suffering in fellowship with humanity ; 
the decp things of the spiritual world, and the depths of Satan. As it is said in Isa. liii., concerning the 
Redecmer: “Who shall declare His length of lite?” so it may here be said: “Who shall declare the 
depths of Iis death?” 

We can only hint here at the riches of the contrasts—revealing the fulness of the revelation of judg- 
ment and redemption—which the history of our Lord’s passion includes. 1. The contrast of the suttfere 
ings of Christ with His last eschatological predictions concerning His own future judicial majesty. 
Chrysostom: “ At the fitting time He speaks now of His sufferings, when His future kingdom, with its 
rewards und punishments, was go present to His thoughts.” 2. The contrast of Lis passion with His 
past official work in life: suffering as the counterpart of action, passive obedience of active. Lisco; 
“The history of the Redecmer’s passion is related at large, and with peculiar preference, vy the Evap 
geliats. ‘n Ilis sufferings (as in His actions) the God-man reveals Himself in His dignity and glory 
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But while the active virtues exhibit themselves in His whole life, the no less great virtues of patience 
gentleress, longsuffering, and supreme submission to God, prominently express themselves in His suf 
fering3, These were not so much the consequence of the cunning, malive, and power of His enemieg 
as His own free-will offering for the redemption of a sinful world: in this He manifested Hinuself as the 
innocent and patient Lamb of God, bearmg and putting away the sins of the werld in obedience to His 
heavenly Father. The suffering, dying, aud victoriously rising Redeemer, amidst all the diversited 
con :omitanta of His passion, gives us a perfect image of the great cunilict between the kingdoms of | 
light and of darkness. Far frum all passionless indifference, the Redeemer exhibited iv Lis suth rings 
the tender emotions of sorrow and gricf, and even of anguish and fear—thus becoming to us alse a svi 
bol of that endurance of suffering which is well-pleasing to God.” 8. The contrast of the pertected pas 
sion to the suifering course of His while lite. 4. The contrast between the great frifilment, and the 
types and the predictions concerning the suficring Messiah (Ps. xxii.3 Isa. lit). 5. The contrast wiih 
the ancient martyrs from the blood of Abel downward, 6. The ccntrast between the wocs of Christ 
and the sorrows and pleasures of the old world. 7. The contrast of His passion with His orizinal divine 
glory, and his final human glorilication.—A_ new series of such antitheses is then opdéned in the conirass 
of the sufferings of the personal Christ with the sufferings of His people, with the contrast of death and 
resurrection, to the end of the world. And, on the other side, there are the contrasts of reconciliation ¢ 
the reconciliation of God and man, of heaven and earth, of this world and the next, of life and death, 
of the crown and the cross, of judgment and merey. Ueubner: “The history of the passion is tbe 
highest and holiest history; it is the turning-point in the history of the world, both in itself, and its do 
sign and effect.” | 
In the homiletical treatment of this event care should ever be taken not to forget the central-point, 
_the Lord Himself, while contemplating the prominent figures surrounding Him, The suffering Re 
deemer Himself is always the essential object in every section :—the point of view from Which to regard 
all the other persons, Judas, Peter, Pilate, and the rest, who must be seen in the light which He sheia 
upon them. Then, also, we should remember to regard these guilty and failing characters not with 
feelings of human excitement, and the rage of judicial revenge aguinst Pilate and Judas (us in the Ash. 
Wednesday services of mediaval Catholicism), but in the spirit of conciliation which the atoning sacri- 
fice befure us suggests. And, lastly, the redeeming power of the victorious love of Cirist should be 
supreme in our thoughts; from it we should derive our arguments and pleas, 


Lireratvre on the History of Christ's Passion. *— Sve full Jists of works In LinientyaL: Bibl, Archirartus, V4, p. 
1iStqy.; Dana: Worterbuch der theol, Literatur, p. 032, and Supp lcinent, p80, Winer: Handbuch der thea, Lite, ae 
fiir, it p. 133, Supplement, p. 259; Ueusner, p. det.- We mention the following: HeGo Grotius: Christus Patrena @ 
Latin drama, 1616; KLropstock : Jlesscus (heroic poetny; Lavarier: fondo Pilatuss Rampacns MeCitetious on tie 
Whole History af Christa Passion (Germnon), Beran, Pal. Riggins Sermons on tic Passion Grerman) Stuitzart Wolds: 
CaALLisEeN: The Last Days ofuur Lord (German), Norberg, Iszoy FLW. Nk RUMMACHERD fhe Suter Satrier. Bicie 
feld, IW [Engiish transdation, Boston, Isoi}y Jd. Wieukiaats: A complete Commentary on the History of Chi deln [tae 
gion (Grermac) Hale, 1255. TLL Prinpuies: dretcwology of the Mi-tory of the “Pussion, Bonn inde > Wo Stroup: 
Physteal Cause of the Death of Christ, London, 1840; the relevant sections in the Leres of Chréae by Hash, NEANDER 
Sipe, LANGE, LICHTENSTEIN, Exrvkp, bwaLp, RIGGENBACH. BAUMGARTEN, VAN OusTLEe zen, Ritto, EL Licott, ANDER WS, 
On the dovtrened aspect of the History of the Passion, compote also W. MAGE® (archbishop of Dulaing tINSL) 2 Lise urees 
and Diasertations on the Seriplural Doctrines of Atonement and Sucryice, V0) and often (Werks, Loudon, 142, voi 
l1st).—P. 35. 

‘Oh aie doveioenigts of the Catholic celebration of the Passion of Christ during Lent and the Holy Week to Gol Free 
day, We refer to the archaolcgieal works of AvGUstr and Ruarinwatp (Bixcitam, Binteniuy, ase to PR Stpaved: Lhe 
AKeungelical Church- Year (German), p. 177, and Liscu: Zhe Christian Church- Year (Geruian), p. 19. ete. 


® (All omitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. 5.] 


FIRST SECTION, 


THE CERTITUDE OF CHRIST, AND THE INCERTITUDE OF HIS ENEMIES, THE DIVINE 
COUNSEL; AT THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER, 


. 
Cuarter XXVI. 1-5. 
(Mark xiv. 1, 2; Luke xxii. 1, 2.) 
| And it came to pass, when Jesug nad finished all these sayimgs, he said uato nis diss 


2 ciples, Ye know that after two days 1s the feast of the passover [comes the passover, ré 
3 mucyxa yiverac], and the Son of man is betrayed [delivered up]* to be cruciiied. Then 
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— 


assembled together the chief priests, and the scribes,? and the elders of the peop e, unte 
4 the palace [in the court, atAy]* of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas, And con 
sulted [together, cvveBovdAevcuvto] that they night take Jesus by subiilty [eraft, 
5 dvdw], and kill Ag [put lim to death]. But they said, Not on tne feast duy [ut the 
feast, év tH €opry|,* lest there be an uproar [tumult, GopvBos] among the people. 


1 Ver. 2—[So Lange renders mapadiduras here. Comp. ch. v.25; xv. 5; xviii. 84; wxvii. 18,26; Mark xv. 1 
Luke xx. 20; Rom. viii. 32. Bat wapat:tdvac is used sometiines, like mpodiddvat and the Lat. prodere, with the :ollat 
eral notiun of lreechery, a8 iu ch, x. 4.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver.3.--—Kai of ypauuatecs (and the acribes) must be omitted according to Codd. A. B. D., L. ete. Prob 
ably foserted from Mark xiv. 1; Luke xxif. 2. (The words are also wanting in Cod. Sinait, and in the critical editions. ) 

7Ver. 3.—[Dr. Lanse: Walle. AYA means usually, and so bere, not the palace, but the atria, the inner conrt 
or enclosed square around which the house waa built, and which was used also fur business. This is evident from ver, 69 
Tletpos éxaénru tw é€y 7H avan, gut without in the court (not: aithout in the palace, which involves a contradiction 
fn terms), and from Luke xsii. 55, where it is said that they kindled a fire éy peow THs QUAIS, tn neidat of the court, 


Comp. Meyer and Conant in loc., nnd Lange's Eveg. Notes.—P. 38.) 
* Ver. 5.—(The word feat here means the whole period of seven days during which the passover lasted. Meyer: Sts 


meinen die gunae sicdentdyige Featzeit.—P. 3.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 
Ver. 1. Had ended all these sayings.—With 


these sayings [ch. xxiv. and xxv.] the Lord complet- 
ed His historical prophetic office. He now forean- 
nounces the fultilment of His priestly office. He has 
marked out the figure of His future, the Son of Man 
in His majesty and glory. This assurance is the 
basis on which He stands at the commencement of 
His sutferings and deepest humiliation, and the basis 
on which Ue secks to place His disciples. 

Ver. 2. After two days.—[ Duy after to-mor- 
row, on Thursday.] See the introductory remarks 
on the chronology of the history of the Passion. 

The Passover.—mc®8, Aram. NMOB; accord- 
ing to Ex. xii. 13, from MOp, fo pass over, to spare, 
with allusion to the sparing of the first-born of Isra- 
el when the first-born of Egypt were slain by the 
destroving angel: thus, the passing over (of the de- 
stroving angel).* This passing over has a threefold 
meanine: 1. The deliverance of the people out of 
Evypt through the judgment upon the Exyptians— 
the typical redemption; 2. the spiritual ofering up 
of the Israelite first-born with the Egyptian, expressed 
by the blood of the lamb sprinkled on the door- 
posts—the typical death of Christ; 8. the actual 
eparing of the Israelite first-born in connection with 
that sacrifice—the raising up of the new life 
out of the sacrificial death. Accordingly, the Pass- 
over is a feast of thank-offering, a peacoffering, a 
sacrifice of salvation, which rests upon the basis of a 
sacrifice devote] to curse (the death of the Evyptian 
first-born), and of a propitiatory sacrifice (the sacri- 


@ (The word wdo xa (originally transitus, bwepBacts, 
FCB) is used ina threefold sense in the N. T. (1) Agnus 
paschulia, the paschal lainb; hence tne phrase to kill the 

daxover, Mark xiv. 125 Luke xxii. 7 (2) The sacrificial 
lainb and the aupper, Matt. xxvii 17; Mark xiv. 14; Luke 
xxil. 11. (3) The tchole f-ast of unleavened bread, 7 €00T} 
swv aCvuwy, or Ta GCvua, which lasted seven days, Matt. 
xxvi. 2; Luke xxif. 1, and so generally in Joba di, 135 vie 4; 
xi.55; xil. 1; xiii. 1, etc. Some of the Greek and Latin fa- 
hers connected the passorer with the Greek verb Tao Xo, 
fo anfer and with the death of Christ which was typified by 
bhe sacrifice ofthe paschal lamb Dr. Wordaworth finds adeep 
mystic meaning fo this.—a mistake, whick evidently arose 
from the fynerance of Hebrew, a langnaze known to very 
few of the fathers and schoolmen down to the period of the 
Reformation, He also sees a providential parovomasia in Luke 
gxii. 15 between tTovTo To mauxa payew aud xpd Tov 


ue xadew -P.8.] 


of Christ | 


fice of the Israclite first-born in the blood of the 
lamb). The feast of deliverance is the seal and sae- 
| rament of salvation, the festival of new life and re- 
demption, woa out of the judgment of death. The 
type has thus its threefuld relation to Christ. As 
Crrist in His life was the true burnt-offering, so im 
His death He was: 1. The sacrifice of curse cherem 
(Gal, ili, 13), through the blindness of the world and 
the judzment of God, in order to the awakening and 
spiritual judgment of the world; 2. the sin-offering, 
chattah (2 Cor. v. 21), for the reconciliation ot the 
world; 8. the thank-offering in the new life, in the 
infinite fulness of life which He obtained in death. 
In all these senses He was the true and real Passover 
(1 Cor. v. 7); and Easter, but especially the holy 
Supper. is che New Testament paschal feast, the 
_ feast of salvation, grounded upon propitiation through 
‘the condemnation of sin, And, inasmuch as with the 
deliverance trom Egypt was connected separation 
from the leaven of Egyptian idolatry, and disciplinary 
wandering through the desert, the Passover is at the 
same time the feast of unleavened bread (P1879 3m), 


This view of the feast has two main points: 1. Sep- 
aration from the leaven, the spiritual fellowship of 
_Eevpt (Matt. xvi. 63; 1 Cor. v. 7); 2. wandering 
| through all the tests and discipline of privation in the 
, Wilderness (Deut. xvi.3), With this twofold religious 
' sienificance of the feast, there was, in process of time, 
connected the festival of spring-time and the begins 
ning of harvest, or the first-fruits. (Some modern 
archolozists have without cause reversed the order, 
and made the natural feast the basis of the churchly 
or spiritual, Compare Winer, sub J’aseha.) The 
Paszover was the first of the three great feasts of 
Israel, and was celebrated in the first month ef 
the year, Abib or Nisan, about the time of full 
moon—from the 14th to the 21st of Nisan—and 
in the central sanctuary. Concerning its rites, see 
below. 


And the Son of Man is delivered up to be 
crucified.—The predictions of the crucifixion gen 
erally are bere taken for granted: the prophecy here 
specifically lies in the definition of the date. 

Ver. 3. Then assembled together.-—To the 
clear prospect and certitude of the Lord concerning 
the period of Lis death, is characteristieally opposed 
the perfect uncertainty of the Sanhedrin concerning 
it, and the decree, which circumstances soon render 
ed vain, “ not on the feastaday.” 

In the court [in der Halle].—Not the palace of 
the high-priest itself, but the aircam, or court ep 
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closed by its bmildings, The common place of meet- 
ing tor the Sanhedrin was called Gazith, and joined, 
according to the Talmud, the south side of the tem- 
ple. Dightfoot, p. 459.* 

Who was cglled Caiaphas.—“ Probably equiv- 
alent to NEVz , depressio.” This was a standing sur- 
name, which passed into a proper name. He was 
originally called Joseph (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 2, 2). 
[Some ancient fathers confounded him with Jose 
phus the Jewish historian, and supposed that he was 
Beerctly converted te Christianity. —P. 8] Caiaphas 
was one of those high-pricsts who marked the dese 
craton of the Institution by party spirit and the in- 
flucnee of forcign power. The Procurator Valerius 
Gratus had given him the oflice, and he lost its dig- 
nity through Vitellius (Joseph. Astig. xviii, 2, 25 4, 
£). He was the son-in-law of Aunas, The evangeli- 
cal history paints his character in his deeds. 

Ver. 4. By craft, 0A @.—The impression which 
the spiritual victories gained over them in the temple 
by Jesus had made upon the people, and also upon 
thems: Ives, is here very plainly marked. 

Not at the feast.—The people were, in their 
congresation at the feast (often to the amount of two 
millions), generally inclined to insurrection (Joseph. 
Antig. xvi. 9, 33 xx. 5, 3); and a tumult on behalf 
of Jesus was all the more to be provided against, be- 
cause He had so many dependents among the peo- 
ple, especially among the bold and quarrelsume 
mountaineers trom Galilee. The decree was present- 
ly invalidated—not through the first offer of Judas 
(Meyer), wiith had already been made, and had led 
them to settle the form of betrayal and His sudden 
surprise—but through the later appearance of the 
traitor, When he came from the supper in the night, 
und announced to them the favorable opportunity of 
seizing Christ in the garden, Bengel: Sie consilium 
divenrum suecessit. Their counsel was fulfilled only 
SO iar as the taking the Lord by craft. It was a vain 
imagination that such a person as Jesus was, could 
be surreptidiously and without noise removed out of 
the way. 

[Comp. Worpswortna: “ Observe Christ’s power 
over His enemies in His death, Oftentimes when 
they endeavored to take Him, He escaped from them 
(Jolin x. 59). But at the time when they had desired 
not to take Him, viz, at the Passover (comp. Luke 
xxii. 6), then He willed to be taken, and they, though 
unwilling, took Him; and so they fulfilled the prophe- 
cies in killing Him who is the true Passover, and in 

roving Him to be the Christ. (Comp. Leo, Serm, 
bith: Theophylact in Jdfare. xiv. 2.) Dr. Lange, 
Meyer, Wordsworth, and others, assume that the 
priests intended to crucify the Lord after the feast 
of the Passover, when the crowds of strangers, some- 
times amounting to two millions, should have left, 
but were frustrated in their design by the favorable 
Opporiunity soon offered. Ewald, on the contrary 
(Greseficlle Christus’, p. 410), supposes that they 
intended to crucify Him before the feast, and actually 
did so, viz.,on the 14th of Nisan. There is no doubt 
that the words uy é€v 7H €optH, not at the feast! 
admit of both views. But in the latter case we would 
involve the Synoptists in self-contradiction ; and then 
the time was already so tar advanced, that the peo- 
ple, whose tumult they feared, must have already 
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lic execution on the feast, but were restrained only 
by motives of policy and expediency. Probably such 
executions did take place sometimes on high festi- 
vals—as reliious acts, and a8 a warning to the ]-eo- 
ple. The law nowhere expressly prohibits them, 
Hlegesippus relates in Euseb. dfrst, Evel. ii. 23, that 
James the Just, the brother of the Lord, was stered 
and killed on the day ot the Passover. See above, 
p. 456. Consequently this verse cannot be pressed 
as ap argument ayainst the view that Christ died cn 
the 15th of Nisan, as is done by Bleek and others 
who advocate the 14th as the day of the crucifixion, 
—P.5.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Jesus in divine assurance ready for death, 
familiar with the time of His death; while His nur 
derers themselves know not whither they are pro 
ceeding. 

2. Jesus the real Passover, or Paschal Lamb 
See above. 

3. The Sanhedrin, in its decree: “Vol on the 
feast,” is the type of the policy of a sinful world, 
which is violently moved by the powers of be, and 
urged whither they will more impetuously than itself 
desires. 

4. In the way of obedience, Jesus came to the 
feast of the Passover. He was separated from the 
temple, but not from His people and His religious 
obligations and customs. As an Israclite, He must 
keep the feast in Jerusalem; although this feast 
should result in His own death. And this very fact 
makes it an untenable notion, that Jesus kept the 
Passover a day earlier than was the custom. He 
would then have arbitrarily altered and belied at the 
end the legal propriety of His whole life. His sub- 
mission to the law brought Him to His death. Con- 
cerning the hizh-priestly office of Christ, compare 
dogmatical treatises. 


WIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ, in the full anticipation of His judicial glory, 
is prepared for Hie death: 1. He is noticithatanding 
ready tor death; 2. He is on that account ready tor 
death.—The divine assurance of the Lord, in contrast 
with the perfect and helpless uncertainty of His ene 
mies: 1, The fact itself: (a) Heas the sacrifice knows 
the day of His deatu, which the murderers them- 
selves do not yet know; (6) He marks out a detinite 
day, which they by their decree in council rejeet. 2. 
The explanation of the fact: (@) Christ is perteetly 
familiar with the spirit of Scripture (the meaning of 
the ancient Passover}—with the government ot His 
Father (He knows the machinations of the powers of 
evil to which His enemics are given over); (4) His 
enemies suppose in their despotic counsels that they 
are above events, while they have become the help 
Jess instruments of hell, (¢) hell itself Knows pot all 
things, and knows wrongly all that it knows; it is 
decreed by God that it shall be now condemned.— 
What is it that the Lord Jaye most stress upon whica 
He announces His passion? 1, Not that He should 


been at Jerusalem when the Sanhedrin resolved to | be nailed to the cross; but, 2. that He should be betrays 


erucity Christ. 


In any case their words in ver. 8 im- }ed.—Perfect faithfulness mourning over consummate 


bly that they bad no rediyious scruples against a pub- | treachery in the deepest griefi—The sufferings of Christ 


* (Comp. Crit. Note, No. 8, above, p. 459.—P. S.] 


the consum nation of all Joseph's sufferings: 


ws: to be 
betrayed aud sold by His breturen.—The uncuunselied 
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eonfusion of the Hieh Council - ~The mixing up of 
politics with the Church must rnin both.—The last 
sittings of the Jewish ruling Council in the Church, 
according to Matthew: 1. A council without counsel” 
devoted to subtilty (ch. xxvi. 5); 2. a shameless 
council, devoted to lving and calumniation (ch. xxvii. 
1); 3. @ profligate council, devoted to hypoerisy (ver. 
7) 4. a blind council, devoted to bribery (ch. xxviii. 
12).—The greatest of all insurrections (against the 
Lord’s Anointed) must always be in dread of the 
phantom of insurrection: 1. They lift themselves up 
avainst the Lord; and, 2. brand the possible upris- 
inz for His defence as rebellion. —The shallow farce 
of hierarchical pride condemned: 1, They think they 
ean triumphantly trifle,—{@) with circumstances ; (4) 
with men; (c) withsin, 2. They become a spectacle 
of judyment,—({a) through unforeseen accident ; (0) 
through the spirits of hell (working in the soul of 
Judas); (c) through the sacred supervision of God. 
—The counsel of the wicked set at nought: 1. It 
half succeeds (they take the Lord with subtilty); 
2. it seemed to have succeeded beyond expectation 
(the people made an insurrection in ¢heir favor at 
the feast); 3. but it was absolutely put to shame 
(the crucifixion of Christ at this feast was the end of 
all their feasts).—The warning thoucht, that the ob- 
duracy of the Jews reached its climax precisely at the 
feasta, when Jesus came to them—The question, 
whether Christ should die at the feast? The ene- 
mies say: “Not at the feast; ” the Lord says: “On 
the feast-day, and no other.” ¢ The corruption of 
the Jewish feasts, out of which the great Christian 
feasts have sprung: Good Friday, Easter, Ascension 
Day, and Whitsuntide.—The counsel of God, that 
Christ should die at the feast of the Passover. 1. 
The appointment: (a) in the holiest place of the 
eaith; (b) at the highest feast; (c) in the midst of 
an assembly which represented the whole of man- 
kind; (¢) thus with partect publicity. 2. The reason : 
(2) for the realization of all the symbols, especially 
the Passover; (4) to establish that the feast of the 
typical deliverance was changed into the feast of the 
real redemption ; (¢) for a manifestation of the judg- 
ment of the world, and of the reconciliation of the 
world, in the greatest assembly of Jews and Gentiles, 
—(God can make sacrifices of His own, but He does 
not vive them up to secret murder.—They might cru- 
city Him openly before all the world; but secretly 
do away with Him they could not—The blood of the 
saints does not sink silently into the ground ; it pub- 
licly flows, and preaches aloud, 

Starke :-—Christ’s words inseparable from His 


* (Ein rathloser Rath—ein achamtloser Rath—ein ruch- 
boxer Rith—cin ainntoser Rath, ~] 


+(Vhis theme. of cogrse. inplies the chronologteal view | 


held by Lance, Thotuek, Wieseler, and Henstenberg, who 

Bx upen the 1oth Nisan as the day of crucilixions but it fs 

of no avail if Christ died on the ith Nisan or before the 

regular Jewish Passover, according to Seytlarth, Lbrard, 
leak, and othera—P 3.] 


| sufferings.—Happy he who, when his death comea 

ean speak and hear about it with satisfuction.— 
Christ would suffer and die at the Passover: 1. Be 
cause the paschal lamb was a type of Himeclf, 1 Cor, 
v. 7; 2. that His sufferings and death might the 
sooner be everywhere known.—Zersius -—Iu the first 
Passover, the Israclites were brought out of the lit 
eral slavery of Egypt; in the last Passover, Christ 
has delivered us by His death from spiritual slavery, 
Titus ii, 14, 15.—Christ delighted to speak of Hia 
sufferings ; let us delight in hearing of them, especia) 
ly during Lent.—The great mass of the High Counce, 
are spoken of (Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
some others, were excepted): happy those who do 
not make themselves partakers of the sins committed 
in the fraternity of their colleagues.—ibl, Wart. :—~ 
The worst wickedness is practised at the most holy 
times; men never play and debeuch themselves, and 
rage more in iniquity, than on the feast-days; but 
what on other days is simple sin, on such davs is ten: 
told.— Canstein -—The visible Church of Christ may 
reach such a point, that its most eminent and great 
est members may not only not tolcrate Chirist and 
His truth, but even seek to destroy them.—Qucened ¢ 
—The human schemes, Gen. 1, 20.— Canstean :-—The 
ancient hypocritical serpent-subtilty (ver. 4, by sub- 
tilty), Gren. iil, 13.—Zetstus:-—The world can bear 
with Jews, Gentiles, Turks, Epicureans, but not with 
the honest witnesses of truth.—The Messinh was to 
suffer and die in the midst of a great multitude of 
people.— Cramer :—The, counsel of the ungodly pass. 
es away, but the decree of God shall stand.—Un- 
priestly priests,* who, instead of attending to devo- 
tion, are dealing in political and ofttimes diabcolica’ 
schemes. 

Heubner :—All these sairings (ver. 1). He haa 
told His people and His disciples ail that was neediul 
for salvation, and had contirmed all by works and 
miracles: nothing now was left but to die-—He spoke 
of His sufferings, that His disciples might see how 
little chance had to do with them, but that all wag 
after the will of His heavenly Father.—aA pattern to 
us, that we should accustom ourselves to think and 
speak without fear of our final sufferings. — They 
thought not that He well knew all that was passing 
in their council.—The higher a man rises in inthience 
and authority, the greater is his temptation to ambi- 
tion, pride, love of power, and envy.—Those who are 
mighty in this world, its great men and rulers, are 
mostly indisposed to any new and better ordinance, 
—Fear of the people: vigor and openness are pecu- 
liar to the righteous canse.—“ Not at the feast :” the 

feast was the wrong Ume, not because of any fcar of 
God, but because of their fear of man. The deerce 
must have cost them after all some pangs of ccn- 
, science. 


* (This comes nearer the original: Geixtioae Getntiscag 
, than the Edinb. trs. . @napiriiuué clerica—P. od.) 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SECOND SECTION. 


THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 


Cuaprer XXVI. 6-16. 
(Mark xiv. 2-11; Luke xxii. 3-6; John xii. 1-8.) 


~~ 


Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper [‘our dys previous 
on Saturday |, There came unto him a woman having an alabaster box of very prectous 


ointment, and poured it on his head, as he sat at meat [reclined at table, draxequeéror]. 
But when his [the]? disciples saw 7, they had indignation [were indignant, or dis splease 


8 
9 ed, yaraxtycus |, 
0 


5 


say Ing, To what purpose zs las” waste ? 
lave been sold for much, and given to the poor. 


For is ointment? might 
When Jesus understood 7, he [And 


Jesus knowing it, yvous 6€ 6 “Inc.| said unto them, Why trouble ve the woman? for sie 


[for my embulmment, or to prepare for my burial, mpos to érradtacae pe]. 


For ye have the poor [the poor ye have, rors 


For in that she hath 


, Badrotca] this ointment on my body, she did ¢ for mv burial 


Vv erily I 


say unto you, W heresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this, that this woman hath done [this also that she hath done, xat 6 érotnve 


Ll hath wrought 4 a good work upon me, 

12 trwyors. éxere] always with you; but me ye have not always 
poured [in pouring 

13 

14 avry], be told for a memorial of her. 

15 


liver him unto you? 


16 [shckels] of silver. 
1 Ver. 8— The for Tis; 


2 Ver. 9.—A., B., D., L., and other MSS, omit 7d Mupor, ointment, 
ste xetcten thin aus, ta, they appointed or fixed upon that 
So Vulgata, Jerome (72 loc.), Theophylact, Luther. BE. V., 

they weighed aul to him, 
dartidgen, Matt. xxvii. 15), Bretsehneider, Kuinoel, de Wette, Ewald, Meyer (ace quotation in the Aweg. 
Comp. the Leriea, sub tory mes 
“Qui lances wquato sustinehut examine cijusctougue rel pondus ad iibrom 


$ Ver. 1h 
rice for him, they secured or promised hin. 
‘ritzsehe, Alford. ete. The other translation §3: 


y--(Dr. Lange translates €o Ty Tay avrg: 


T. 5. Conant, Wordsworth, ete. 
and Valckenier ad Bp ip. Pragm, p. 233; 


axtimaturus, dicebatur evimie tatav etiain veteribus, Meradoto ti, p. 135, $9, Platoni De Repudl, x, p. 662. DP... 


Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief priests, And said unto them, What will ye give me, and I will de- 

And they covenanted with him for [promised him]? thirty pieces 
And from that time he sought opportunity to betray bin. 


aurov being omitted here and ver. 45 by the best authorities, 


[So also Cod. Sinait. which reads simply totro.] 


Grotius, klsner 
So Futhyar, Beza, Wahi WP nifu, 2wir igen, 

Totes), Robinson, 
Winer, BR WL B, 


Wetstein du loc. sub Gealy 


Ine 


terpres Jobi rami. 6, io TG we dv Cuy@ Siwaly.” Compare, however, Dr. Lange's objection to Meyer's explana 


tion in the Freq. Nofrs, 
favor of the first translation. —P. S.] 


To this may be added that the guve@evto of Luke and the éa7y7e!AaTo of Mark are rather im 


4 Ver, (Dr. Lange inserts here shekels of ailrer, The rpidkovta apyupta were probably sacred shekels, which 
were heavier than the common sheKels, aud hence pald by weight.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. Now, when Jesus was in Bethany, 
or lit.: And Jesus being in B.—On the Saturday 
before [six days hefore the Passover, see John xii. 1}. 
Mever, indeed, thinks that to remove this abode of 
Jesus at Be ahany before the note of time, ver. 2, is 


a device of the Harimonists, from which the +67 e of 


ver. 14 should have deterred them. Certainly that 
would be true if this rare were found in ver. 6. 
But the 7467 € in ver. 14 manifestly rcfers to the pre- 
vious anointing, A similar retrogression to an carher 
event may be found in Matt. xiv. 35 as an antic!pa- 
tien in ch. xxvii. 7, where Meyer himself is obliged 
to give up the external succession.* 


*{Worpaworti: “An instance of recapitulation, This 
Incident teck pliee before our Lord's betrayal but St, Mat- 
thew introdnees it here to mark the cowfrast between Mary 
and Jidus Jeerpiof, Judas wurmured evainst her (John 
xii. 4), beeanse she bad beste wed on our Lord the offering 
of this preetons ointime nt Wiich might have been so'd for 
Be penee (Mark xiv. Bound he sels his Master tor thirty 
Pieces of silver or on pe nee” But in this case Matthew 
weuld dave expres ty mentioned Judas Instead of the dis- 
dples generally in ver. 38.—T 5.] 


Of Simon the leper.—Probably Jesus had heak 
ed this Simon of his leprosy. He dwelt in Bethany, 
It is natural to suppose that he had made Jesus a4 
feast in gratitude. According to a tradition in Nice. 
phor, /fist, dvecl, i, 27, he was the futher of Lazarus ; 
according to others, he was the husband of Ma rtha, 
or Martha his widow, All this is very uncertain ; 
but it is not an arbiirary supposition, that be was in 
some way related to the fanuly of Lazarus, 

Ver. 7. There cameto Him a woman.—* This 
anointing, which Mark also (ch. xiv. &) relates, is not 
that recorded in Luke vii. $6 sqq.3 It Is so essential: 
ly distinguished from the latter in time, place, erreum 
stances, person, as also in its whole historical and 
ethical connections and bearings, that we ere not 
warranted even by the peculiarity of the event to a» 
suine different aspects of one transaction (against 
Chrysostom, Grotius, Schleiermacher, Strauss, W cissa, 
Ewald), See Calov. Bibl. dliatr, But it is not dif 
ferent from that which is recorded in John xii 1 
(against Origen, Chrysostom, Euth. Zigabenus, Q-ians 
der, Lishttoot, Wolf, ete)” Meyer. Similarly de 
Wette; who, however, gives some supposed devia- 
tions in the two accounts. 1 Accoraing to John, 
the anvinting took place six days betore the Pass 


| CHAP. XXVI. 6-16. 


over; accor.ling to Matthew, two days. 
been set aside. 2. According to Matthew and Mark, 
the meal was in the house of Simon; according to 
Joho, in the house of Lazarus, But the expression, 
“thes made Him a feast,” is not necessarily to be 
referred cto the family of Lazarus; certainly not to be 
limite. to them. It is possible that all the believers 
in Bethany gave Him this feast; and the fact that 
Lazarus was among the guests to the Lord's honor, 
that Martha waited upon Him, and Mary anointed 
Hinn, conclude nothing azainst the place being Sunon’s 
houses especially as we know nothing of ‘the near 
connection between the family of Lazarus and Simon. 
{orb families may have occupied the same house, 
especitlly if they were related, according to the an- 
Cleat tradition; or, Simon may have been the owne 
Lazarus the tenant, of the house.—P. 8.] 3. Accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark, Jesus was anvinted on the 
head, ees - John, on the tect, But according 
to Matt. xxvi. the hody of Jesus generally was 
anointed, Tie, conneetion shows why John makes 
prominent the anointing of the feet. 4. In the Sy- 
Moptists, the disciples express their displeasure ; in 
John, Judas Iscariot. But Matthew, ver. 14, inti- 
mates that Judas was the instigator of the murmur- 
ing, and carried the mass of the disciples with him. 
And for John, the glance at the traitor was the main 
point. According to Augustine and others, Judas 
might have made the remark, an the rest harmless- 
Iv consented. Mever supposes that the original ac- 
count, as given by Jolin, had been disturbed in the 
Synopiists through blending it with that of Luke vii. ; 
and that hence the name of Simon, the host, was ob- 
tained. An arbitrary assumption; since the name 
of Simon was very common, and the related features 
might have been repeated very naturally through 
their inner significance. 

A woman.—Joln calls her Jfary, the well- 
known, whose noble character he had drawn before 
in ch. xi.; see also Luke x. 39. 

Having an alabaster- box.— More precise 
statement in John xii. 3. Anointing with oil was a 
primitive custom of consecration, Gen, xxviii. 18. It 
was theu used for the ritual consecration of priests, 


Lev. viii. 12; of kings, | Sam. x. 1; ch. xvi. 13; oc- 
casionally also of prophets, 1 Kings’ xix. 16. By an- 


ointing was the Old Testament David marked out as 
the Maskiach, as also his sons; and especially the 
ideal David, the S Saviour, Ps, ii. 2. But the anoint- 
ing was interpreted of the fulness of the Spirit, Isa. 
xi. 2; Ixi.; Heb. i. 9, after Ps. xlv. 7,8. The an- 
ointing of the head was also a distinetion which was 
conferred upon the guest of honor, Luke vii. 46,— 
not only among the Jews, but generally in He East 
and amony the ancients: P lato, De Republi SCC 
Grotins t« Jfat, p. oul. In connection with ii an- 
ointing of the head, was the washing of the feet with 
witer. Thus it was an elevation of the custom to the 
histhest point of honor, when the head and the feet 
were allie anointed with oil, Thus the anointing of 
the feet in Luke vil, was not simply dietated by the 
worman’s Drosiration aud huinility: Jesus was on His 
journey, and the anointing of the feet was therefore 
primarily mentioned, Awl in Jonuns account also, 
the tact that Jesus came as a traveller to Bethany 
will account for igs viving special prominence to the 
anointing of the feet, But Matthew leaves this. eir- 
enustance unnoticed, De Wetter: “A whole pound 
of ointnent (she had so much, according to Jolin), 
poured outas onee upon the head, would baye been 
unproper; prvbably it was casicr for Mary to ap- 


This has / proach His feet than His hend.” 
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ED 


Friedlichb supposes 
that the litra (pound) here mentioned, was the ancient 
and genuine litra of the Sicilian- Cireek system, about 
5 of a Cologne pound. We learn trom Mark, ver 
8, that she broke the alabastér-flack at the top, in 
order to pour out the ointment. “ The ointment of 
nard was highly esteemed in antiquity as a precious 
aromatic, and a costly luxury, Plinins, xii. 26. It was 
brought chiefly from Asia Minor in little alabaster 
flasks > and the best were to be hal in Tarsus. Yet 
the plant ¢ grew in Southern India.” See Winer, sub 
Narde, The best was very high in price. 

Ver. 8. They became indignant.—Accoring 
to John, Judas expressed this displeasure; according 
to Mark, some of them were indignant within them- 
selves ; according to Matthew, the body of the dis- 
ciples. Matthew is wont to conerslize ; but his 
words here mean only, that the discit}es collectively 
were led astray by the hypocritical word of Judas s 
symptoms of murmuring appeared in many, 

To what purpose is this waste?—’A7d- 
Aeta, wasting. The active meaning must be heid 
fast. It marks the supposed useless squandering of 
a costly possession, Mever, however, takes the sense 
passively ; oss, 

Ver. 9. Sold for much.—Pliny says that a 
pound of this ointment cost more than four hundred 
denarii, (A dendry, or “ penny” in the English Ver 
sion, is about 15 American cents, See note, p. 352.) 
Mark mentions that three hundred was the amount 
specified by the murmuring disciples: about equal 
to 65} Prussian dollars [about S45]. 

And given to the poor.—The money realized 
from the sale of the ointment. John gives the ex- 
planation, that Judas had the bag (as manager of the 
common exchequer), and was a thief in the manage 
ment of it. The money, he takes for grante d, should 
have gone into his bag. Under the present cireum- 
stances, with a mind darkened by desperation as to 
the cause of Christ, which he had bein now to re 
nounce, he might perhaps have “deserted with the 


Ver. 10. But when Jesus saw it.—That is, 
the secret ungracious murmuring; for none durst 
speak alond save Judas, 

Why trouble ye the woman, rf «dérovs 
wWapexete TH yuvatKis—inilict not upon her any 
burden or disquictude by confusing her conscience, by 
disturbing her love, or ‘by disparaging her noble act 
of s acritice, 

For she hath wrought a good work.—Lit- 
erally, a heaufizud work, marking its moral propriety 
and grace. Meyer: “The disciples turned away 
from the moral quality to the expediency of the ques- 
tion.” Rather, they measured moral quality by prac 
tical utility, Judas doing so as a mere hypocrite. But 
Jesus estimated moral quality according to the prin- 
ciple of believing and active love from which the act 
sprang, 

Ver. 11. Me ye have not always.—Not simply 
‘sorrowful (éfores,” to signify His speedy departure 
through death ; but also intended to hupress the un- 
exampled significance of the oceasion, Only onee in 
the whole coarse of history could this particular act 
of reverence occur, Which, humanly speaking, cheered 
and aninated the Lord before His passion. This 
hour was a fleeting, heavenly opportunity whieh could 
never return; while the care of the poor would be a 
daily duty to humanity down to the end of time, 
Bat, at the same time, there iz a general reference ta 
the contrast between festal offerings and every aay 
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offering, Only on certain special occasions may 
Christ be anointed ; but we may always do good to 
the poor. 

Ver. 12. She hath poured out this ointment. 
—She poured it all Gut, as desirous to offer the last 
drop. And she thereby expressed an unconscious 
presentiment which the Lord now interprets. 

She did it for My burial [lit.: ‘0 prepare Me 
Jor burial, to embalm Me.j—She hath anointed 
and e@nbalmed for solemn burial Mv body, as if it 
were already a corpse. The Lord gives tlyvs signifi- 
canee to the occasion, on account of the propheey of 
his death contained in the truitor’s temper: He would 
Mtimate all to Judas, and at the same time humble 
the disciples. The woman was not, in her act, con- 
scions of all this inducement; but she had seme pre- 
sentiment which made her aet as if she thought, We 
have cue to the end; hereatier there will be ne need 
of anvinting. 

Ver. 13. This gospel.—The tidings of salvation, 
with special reference to the death of Jesus, 

Shall be told for a memorial cf her.—Prom- 
ise of a permanent justification and distinetion for 
this eminent wornaun, which has been in the most 
glowing manner fullilled. [Even now, while we 
write or read these lines, we fulfil the Saviour’s pro- 
pheey. Alford well observes on this, the only case 
in which our Lord has made such a promise: “We 
cannot but be struck with the majesty of this pro- 
phetic announcement: introdueed with the peculiar 
and weighty aujvy Aéyow ¥uiy,—conveying, by im- 
plication, the whole mystery of the evayyeAcoy which 
should go forth trot THis death as its source,—looking 
forward to the end of time, when it shall have been 
preached in the whole world,—and specifving the fact 
that this deed should be recorded wherever it is 
preached.” He sees in this announcement a distinct 
prophetic recognition of the existence of writen gos- 
pel records by means of which alone the deed related 
could) be universally proclaimed.—P. a 

Ver. 14. Then one of the twelve went.— 
Now did the seeret of the murmuring of the disciples 
disclose itself, as if an old sore in the sacred circle 
had broken open. The woman with her ointment has 
hastened the healing erisis, As the obduracy of the 
Jews was developed at the great feasts when Jesus 
visited them, so the hardening of Judas was com- 
pleied at the feasts where Jesus was the centre.— 
Tore. Meyer, unsatistactorily, savas: “ After this meal; 
but rot because he was aggrieved by Jesus’ saving, 
which, in its tenderness of sorrow, was not calculated 
to weund him.” The answer of the Lord approved 
the act of the woman, punished the complaint of Ju- 
das, sealed and coniirmed the prospect of His death: 
all this was enough for the exasperated confusion of 
Judas’ mind. He now bean to dally with the thought 
of treachery (compare Scuiller’s Wallenstein), when 
he went over the Mount of Olives (probally the same 
evening) to Jerusalem, and asked a question of the 
enemics of Jesus which should clear up matters. 
But after the paschal supper the thoucht began to 
dally with him; for Satwn entered into his soul (John 
xiii. 27). Mever, de Wette, and Strauss, are unable 
to see this progress in the development of evil, and 
hence find here contradictions. Meyer thinks that 
Luke xxii. 3 more particularly is in conflict with John 
upon this point; thoizh Juhu vii 70, compared with 
Jobn xiii, has more the semblance of contradiction. 
But it must be remembered that the expression 
“Satan entered into him,” may be used in a larger 
and in a more lined sense, 
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Ver. 15. But they promised [or: secured] te 
him.—Meyer: ‘6 They weighed out to him, after the 
old custom. There had been in the land a esined 
shekel since the time of Sinmor (145 bp. cy; but 
weighing secms to have stil been customary in the 
temple treasury, At any rate, We are vot authorized 
to make €otnay signify simply: Meu pan’... The 
explanation of others, ‘thew made recvre to hira, of 
promised’ (Theophylact, Grotius, al.), ie contradicted 
by Matt. xxvii. 38, where 7a apyruia points to the 
shekels as reecived already, as also by the prophecy 
of this fact in Zech. xi. 12." But Mever overlooks 
the fact, that Judas, after the Passover, went again 
to the high priests, and that then, according to Jehn, 
the matter was finally decided. They hardly gave 
him the money before that. 

Thirty pieces of silver.—Silver shekels. The 
shekel, Seti, afxAos, one of the Hebrew weights 
from early times, and one that was most in use 
(“like our pound”). By the weight of the silver 
shekel all prices were regulated in commeree and 
barter, down to the time of cotnace in Isracl afer the 
exile. Henee the silver shekel was the current: me 
dium in all transactions of the sanctuary, The sh kel 
of the sanctuary and the roval shekel were probably 
somewhat heavier than the common shekel The 
half'shekel was the personal tribute to the temple, 
two Attic drachmas (see ch. xvil. 24). The value of 
the shekel has been estimated at about 25 &il/ re 
groschen* [a little over two English staillings, or 50 
American eceuta]. Consequently 50 shekels amount 
to 25 [Prussian] dollars [between three and four 
pounds sterling, or about fitteen American dollars]. 
Gerlach counts 20, Liseo only 15 | Prussian} dellars, 
De Wette: About 42 fiorins—Mever: * Matthew 
alone specifies the thirty pieces of silver; and the 
triviality of this gain, as measured by the avarice of 
Judas, makes it probable that the unhnown rece me 
pense of treason was fixed by evangeheal tradiuon, 
according to Zech, xi. 12." Here Mever follows 
de Wette, who often follows in the track of Stranss, 
As if Satanie avarice and treason had any reasonalle 
tax, or as if any sum of money could more easily ex- 
plain and justify the betrayal of the person of Jesus [ 
‘The most improbable sum is here the mest probable. 
Thirty picces of silver were, according to Exod. xxi 
32, the price of a slave.¢ Heneey in Zech, xi. 12, the 
price at which the Shepherd of nations ts valued, wag 
thirty pieecs of silver. The literal tuiilment of this 
word should not make the round sum = suspicicus, 
We should rather assume that the Sanhedrin design- 
edly, and with cunning irony, chose the price ot the 
slave in Exod. xxi. If Judas demanded more from 
them, they would answer that they needed oot his 
help, and that at most they would give lin the ap- 
cient price of a slave. 


* (Not: dollars, as the Edinb, transl bas it which omite 
the other estimate; for it tukes Ubirty SelergruscAca te 
equal one Prussian dollar.—T. § J 

+ (Joseph was sold by his brothers for twenty pieces of 
silver, Gen. xxavir. ZS. derome en afath XNVEL Lo sare 
“Joreph nen ut madti putant, jurta Sepliaaiita inte rs 
pretes, riginti aurcis venditus est, sed jporkt Hick: qicurs 
reritatem vighdti argentaias meqiée etn prefiastor poles 
rat esse eervis, Quam Demin” But Jerome did not see 
nor apy of tie fathers, that thirty pieees of s Iver was (re 
regular price for the life of a slave, which explains this sum 
in our ense asa deliberate jn-tdt of the Sanhedrin te our 
Lord who died the death of a slave ard a maletacter, thag 
He might redeem us from the slavery and eternal misery of 
sin. Origen compares the 50 picces of silver with tbe 36 
(rather 83) years of the Saviour’s life. Augustine a'leg rises 
ip abuther way about the number.—l’. 58.) 


CHAP. XXVI. 6-16, 


Ver. 16. And from that time he sought op- 
portunity.—This does not exclude a later and final 
decision. Ile was now the wretched and vascillating 
watcher of events, making his last act dependent on 
casual opportunity. Fritzsche: Of ewm tracdere passer. 

To betray him.—(reneral Remarks on the Be- 
trayal of Judas,—For the dualistic exag,eration of 
the moral importance of the man, ace Daub: Judas 
Ischarioth. For the under-valuation of his significance, 
ace Paulus, Goldhorn, Winer, Theile, Hase, ete. Ac- 
cording to the latter view, it was his design to excite 
an insurrection of the people at the feast, and to 
constrain the tardy Messiah to base His kingdom 
upon popular power. In that case, the conduct of 
Judas would, judged by its motive, be rather that of 
a blinded enthusiast than of a supremely wicked 
man. Ewald rightly assumes that he had been mis- 
taken in his Master; bat the aims and motives which 
he further attributes to Judas as a consequence (that 
he felt it bis duty to deliver Him to the Sanhedrin,— 
and that he wished to try the experiment and see 
what would follow next), are not very consistent with 
each other. The repentance of Judas and his suicide 
must be taken in connection with his betrayal; and 
then his state of mind will be determined to have 
been an ambition, excited by Satan, which sought its 
ends in the carnal kingdom to be set up by the Mes- 
sinh, and which, theretore, when Christ’s determina- 
tion and that of His enemies concurred to poirt to His 
death, was changed into a deep despondency and ex- 
asperation against his Master. In this frame of 
mind, the scene at Bethany presented to him only a 
wasteful company, in which all things were going to 
dissolution; and he felt himself personally artrieved 
by the Lerd’s rebuke, marking him out as an alien 
to His circle of disciples. Then he viewed the rulers 
of the people as invested with power: they had the 
governmeat of the temple, and guarded its treasure 
—they had this world with them. It seemed to him 
worth his trouble to see what was to be gained on 
their side; thus there was the evening journey, an 
audience, a question—only at first, he might think, a 
auestion. In the high priest’s palace, the favor of 
the great perfectly intoxicated him; so that even the 
thirty picces of silver, which the avarice of the priests 
oftered to his avarice, was a tempting bait. At this 
point he may have thought that Jesus would in the 
hour of need save Himself by a miracle, and go 
through the midst of his enemies, as He had done 
more than once before (Luke iv. 30; John x. 39); 
or that he would resort to a political kingdom in the 
sense of the tempter, Matt. iv. 9. On the other hand, 
he may have flattered himself with the prospect of 
the greatest favors and gains from the Sanhedrin. 
Under his last exasperation at the paschal supper, 
the thoucht of treason became a passionate decision. 
He saw himself detected and unmasked: the man of 
hypocrisy was then loat; the treachery was accom- 
plished. But, when Jesus did not save Himself, and 
the Council no longer cared for the traitor, the thirty 
pieces of silver lost all their magical glitter for him. 
On the one hand, the scorn of the world weighed on 
him as a burden; and, on the other hand, the dark 
mystery of the death of Jesus, the possible realization 
of His dread predictions, and the woe of the Master 
still ringing in his ears. His rancorous dejection was 
now turned into burning despair. How he still sought 
to save himself, the narrative of his exit tells us, In 
our view of his history, such an important character 
among the Apostles was certainly no weak, contracted, 
and unuwakened man, He was a man of enthusiasm, 
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but led away by appearances; therefore, when the 


first manifestation of Christ paled, he lost his faith, 


despaired of Christ, and perished. How he could 
ever have entered the company of the Apostles, seé 
Com. on Matt, x. The main motive of his gloomy 
course we may regard as a combination of covetous 
ness and ambition carried to the verge of :ad~ ess, 
and lost in the labyrinths of hypocrisy.* 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. In the midst of the company of disciples at Beth. 
any, we See, represented in a living type, the contrast 
between Christiavity and Antichristianitv—an exhibi- 
tion of the manner in which the one wrestles with the 
other, and the one is brought by the other to its ripe 
perfection. The lurking treachery of Judas, and the 
death threatening the Lord, were the dark spirit 
which raised the soul of the woman to a sublime, 
solemn, and joyous feeling of self-sacrificing love. 
And this noble disposition, with the anointing, the 
odor of which filled the whole house, became the bit- 
terest and most decisive offence to the soul of the 
traitor, The fundamental characteristics of this re- 
ciprocal influence are drawn in 2 Thegs, ii. 9 

2. For the last time, Judas by his hypocrisy drew 
a large part of the disciples into the snare of his evil 
mpi:it. This circumstance, and the fact that he had 
the bag, throw some light upon his relations to the 
disciples generally. He was a man of flecting enthu- 
siasm, of deceitful appearances, of alluring promises, 
among the Apostles; his power of demoniacal elo- 
quence misled most of the company, and ensnared- 
them into sympathy. For the sake of the greater 
number of the Apostles, the Lord was constrained to 
tolerate this adversary, until he excluded himself’ by. 
a spiritual judgment and an act of self-reprobation. 
Hence the moment of his departure was to the Lord. 
one of the highest significance. (See Jolin xiii. 31 5, 
Leben Jesu, ii, 3. p. 1328.) 

- 8. The justification of festal offerings of love, in: 
opposition to sacrifices for the proper necessities of 
the poor, is strictly connected with the contrast al- 
ready pointed out. Judas knew nothing of Olrist in 
the poor, when he took offence at the anointing of 
Christ. To his glance the world appeared (for the 
sentiment was assumed) to be sinking into infinite 
necessity and pauperism, because the ideal of worldly 
abundance and pleasure had demoniacally enkindled 
his avarice. Mary, on the contrary, poured out lav- 
ishly her store, because in her pure self-denial she let 
the world go, and found her peace and her blessed. 
ness in the kingdom of love and of the Spirit. 

4, John looked deeper into the heart of Judas 
than the other disciples. Nevertheless, the woman 
went toa significant extent in advance of the disciples 
in the way of the New Covenant. She is a svinbol of 
the quicker development of the fernale spiritual life. 
(Eve, the Virgin Mary.) Its pertect development and 
consummation. on the other hand, belongs to the 
man. The believing woman is here justitied by the 
mouth of the Lord. . 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The house of Bethany a type of the Church, 


* (Comp. Alford’s estimate of the character and motives 
of Judas, in Com, on Matt, xxvii. 14-16 (p. 247, 4th edd). 
which agrees with that of Neander (Lelen dexu, p. ts9)* 
alse Ewald, Meyer, Olshausen, and Ebrard.—P. 5.J 
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1. The Church of the Spirit darkened by the Church 
of hypeerisy; 2. the Church of hypocrisy condemned 
br the Church of the Spirit—The self-sacrificing 
woman and the covetous apostle in the company of 
the disciples.—The self-seecking heart in the Chureh 
turns balsam into poison: 1. It turns a joyous feast 
into an hour of temptation; 2. the purest offering of 
love into an offence; 3. the sacred justification of 
fidelity into a motive for exasperation; 4. the most 
gracivus warnings agaiust destruction into a doom of 
death—Even among the Lord’s own company, the 
heart that ia truly devoted to the Saviour must Le 
prepared for the bitterest trials.—Judas the type of 4 
fiendish spirit, which has in all times sent ‘traitors 
abroad in the Chureh.—How he with a double mind 
looked always askance: 1, At the goods of this world; 
2. at the favor of the great; 3. at the fellowship of 
the priestly order; 4. at the reward of treachery.— 
The little treasury of the disciples in its significant 
relution to the future.—Covetousness in the garment 
of hypocrisy,—Covetousness and ambition develop 
and perfect each other.—Christ and His poor.—The 
attumpt to relieve poverty at the expense of Christ 
4s to increase it.—The spirit of love to Christ can 
alone rezulute the use and expenditure ot earthly 
goods. —Whe pious presentiment of a loving heart 
thinks bevond and above its own clear consciousness. 
The imperishable remembrance of behevers bound up 
with the eternal praise of the Lord.—The gospel 
makes ull its children in two senses immortal._— 
& Then went one of the trelve” (ver, 14); or the fear- 
ful fall: 1. An image of the sinner’s life; and, 2. a 
warning for every Christian. —% What will ye give me 2” 
(ver. 16.) The commercial spirit in its light and its 
dark side: 1. Abraham’s intercession for Sodotn ; his 
purchase of a sepuichre; the pearl of great price, ete. 
2. Tne treachery of Judas; Simony in the Church, 
ete.—Christ could be sold ‘only for the price of a 
slave, thirty pieces of silver: for 1, the highest price 
would in relation to Him be a mere mockery; 2. the 
jowest price for which He is surrendered up is cnough 
for pertvet treachery.—Many of His disciples are look- 
ing ouly for a goo: oppertunity of betraying Him.— 
The Pern ee of the passion; Christ, like Joseph, 
Bold by Ilis brethren.—-The apost: ite Christian a 
seducer of the enemies of Christ.—The dark mixture 
of sense, of calculation, and insanity in. the death- 
path of the backslider.—The house of Bethany and 
the palace of the n¢h-priest.— Christ the ever lasting 
Defender of true Christendom against all the assaults 
of hypocrisy. 

Sturke:—God often employs weak instruments 
for the accomplishment of His hidden purposes, who 
surpass the imen in Christ.— Caste: He who heart- 
iy loves Christ, will gladly give up all to [is service. 
— Quesnel: Riches are of no value, unless they are 
helpful to Christ and His peoples—Canstein: Many 
pertorrm acts out of love to Christ on which the world 
yuts on evil coustruction.—He that touches one who 
hee Jesus, touches the apple of His eve, Zech. ti, 8, 
—What is given to Christ is well lai’ out.—-An act 
muat o¢ estimated according to ite eource mn the 
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heart.—That there shall alwaya be poor, is God'e 
ordinance ; but that there should always be beegars, 
might be prevented by good human ordinanees.— 
Quesnel: In the actions of God’s children there are 
often secrets which they themselves do not under- 
stand.—The memory of the just is blessed for ever, 
Ps. cxii. 3, 6.—Their name is as ointment poured ou 
Eecel, vil. 1.—Fellow-Christian, be not disquicted when 
your own companions, relatives, and depencants, @ 
whom vou have done nothing but cood, give you aB 
evil return; console yourself wil Christ. Valier: 
O cursed avarice, which still sells Christ, relicion, 
fidelity, and tuith !—How evil are often the uses of 
old [—Luther: There is no greater enemy tu man, 
after the devil, than a niggard, Prov. xv. 27.—He 
who sets out in sin will casily go On; for the oppor- 
tunity to perfection is never wanting. 

Gerlach :-—Love to Christ urged this woman.— 
Her whole heart was thrown into this act—He who 
loves Jesus does not love a mere man or creature, 
but the true God, and eternal lite—Whoso thus in- 
wardiy loves Jesus, seeing Him present, must love 
Him always, when no longer seen, in His brethren, 
the poor.—No man among you, He says, would blame 
it, if so much were spent upon My burial oh ¢m- 
balming : why do you blame der now, since I shall 
really die in a few days ? 

Heuhuer :—The last token of honor which Christ 
received before His death.—The sufferings of His last 
hour were seftened to Him by these prects of love. 
And so God often orders it with ourselvces.—The in- 
wardness and tenderness of which woman is susecpti- 
ble in her love.—It was love to the Saviour of her 
soul.—It was reverential love, set upon the Son of 
Gaad.—Sacrifice is the nature and nourishment of 
love.—In the service and love of Christ all things are 
dignified and made holy.—This anointing had a svm- 
bolical meaning. It was the figure of that full stre um 
of love which poured trom her heart on Jesus; the 
type of the inexhaustible streams of love whieh will 
proceed from the redeemed upon Jesus throughout 
eternity. —Application of the anvinting to the nus- 
sionary cause.—Jesus was manitestly Tuored deeply 
in His heart by her act. Of Himself, and the dis- 
honor done to Him, He says nothing. It grieves Him 
that the woman was so badly treated. To grieve a 
noble soul in the performance of a glorious uct, is a 
heavy offence —In hurting Christlike souls, we injure 
Christ Himself. We should always hasten to ane 
fest all love and sympathy toward the living. It is 
vain to wish them back when they are gone.—The 
final and highest honor done to goodness.—Christ 
assures her of everlasting remembrance in requital of 
this brict dishonor, and thereby gives her a pledge 
of her eternal honor in His heavenly kingdem.— 
What Christ determines to keep in lasting credit will 
be truly imimortaiized.—The command ot John xi. 57 
might have occasioned in Judas the thought which 
he expressed,—Pidiable me Satan's wages. 

Braune -—Uere a table is spread tor Him in the 
presence of His enemies and His head is anointed 
with oil, Ps. xxun 6 
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THIRD SECTION. 
CHRIST THE PASCHAL LAMB, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER 


CHapreR XXVI. 17-30. 
(Mark xiv. 12-26; Luke xxii. 7-39; John xiii, 1-xviii, 1.)® 


17 Now the first day of the feast of unleavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, say: 
18 ing unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passover? And he 
said, Go into the city to such a man [to a certain man, mpos Tov detva], ard say unto lum, 
The Master saith, My time is at hand; I will keep the passover at thy house with my 
19 disciples. And the disciples did as Jesus had appointed [directed, ovveragey] them; 
20 and they made [and made] ready the passover. Now when the even [evening] wag 
21 come, he sat down [reclined at table]? with the twelve [disciples]? And as they dic 
eat [were éating, éocovtwy abray, comp. ver. 25], he said, Verily I say unto you, that one 
22 of you shall [will] betray me. And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every 
23 one of them [each one]|* to say unto him, Lord, is it 1? And he answered and said, 
24 He that dippeth Ads [the, rv] hand with me in the dish, the same shall [will] betray 
me. ‘The Son of man goeth (departeth, twayec] as it is written of him: but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! it had been [it were] good for that 
25 man if he had not been born.£ Then Judas, which [who] betrayed him, answered and 
said, Master [Rabbi, fa8@i], is it 1? He said unto him, Thou hast said [it]. 
26 And as they were eating, Jesus took bread,’ and blessed ® it,” and brake dt, and gave 
27 wt to the disciples, and said, ‘Lake, eat; this is my body. And he took the [a] cnp,® and 
28 gave thanks, and gave iz to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; For this is my blcod of 
the [new]® testament [my blood, the bleod of the new covenant, 76 alpd pov, 7 THs 
caus diadxKys],"° which is shed for many for the remission [for remission, es adeow] 
29 of sins. But [And] I say unto you, I will not [in no wise]” drink henceforth of this 
frit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom. 
30 And when they kad sung a hymn [the hymm of praise, é. ¢, the great Hallel, Ps. exv.-cxviii. ], 
they went out into the mount of Olives. 


1 Ver. 20.—[Avéxetto. Dr. Lange renders avdxetua: and avarAlvoua: uniformly and correctly: eich zu Tischa 
lagern, to recline at table, i, e., according to the oriental fashion of eating, upon a couch or trécdin tian, which Was nsudly 
higher than the low table itself Hence John could lean at the last supper oo Jesus’ bosom, Jobo xiii, 23. See Crit. Note 
@ on p. 150, and the Commentators on Luke vii 86.—P. 3.) 

4 Ver, 20.—Lachmann adda “a0nT wy according to A. L., M., ete. [Also Cod, Sinnit.] 

2 Ver. 22.—[The tert. rec. reads; ExagTos auTwY, But Dr. Lange, with Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Al 
ford, and the majority of witnesses prefers: els €xagTos, euch one, without avtav.—P. S.] 

4 Ver, 24.—[Kadby iv aura, et oun eyevynbn 6 bvOcumos éxewos. Lange: Fitr ihn wide ex heaxer, wenn er 
nicht goloren dare, FUR JENEN MENSCHEN; é€ aere better sor him, if that man had not been born, The Fnglish Vere 
gions, except Wiclif’s, take the liberty of transposing the pronoun and the noun.—T. 3.] 

8 Ver, 26.—Tie art, Tov before &ptov is omitted by Lachmann [and Tregelles} on the authority of B., C.. D., L. ete 
Mover favors the article, [80 also Tisehendorf- and Alford), and explains the omission from liturgical usage, (Cod. Sinait. 

mits the article both befure &ptov and before moTnpiuy, ver. 27. It is not found ip the parallel texts: Mark xiv. 22; 
Luke xxii. 19.—P. 5.] ; 

6 Ver. 26.—For evAoyhras: B., D., Z, and a number of later MS3., Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford], For 
enyapt atrnoas: Scholz with A., E, F., H. ete, consequently a larger number of witnesses, Mark has the former 
reading, Luke and also Paul, 1 Cor, xi. 24, the latter, and it ig supposed that the litursical expression of the Church in. 
floeneed our text. (Cod, Sinait, reads evAvyqaas, like B., D., L., Z, the Syriac, and Vulgate Versions (Wvenedéivél), Comp, 
Mark xiv. Y2.—L. S] ‘ 

7 Ver, M—[Dr. Lange tram lates: aprach ten Seqen, 4, é.. pronounced the hlesaing, or gare thanks, blessed, without 
ét, which is omitted in the Greek, as in the following elanses and in the next verse—P. 3. ] 

Ver 27.— The artiele before erp is omitted by the best critieal authorities | Lachmeann has it aecording to A.. D, 
and Rees ptt. Meyer thinks that it Was inserted trom liturgical lauguasze., (Cod. Sinait. and the editions of ischendorf 
and Alrord, omit 7 6. The genius beth of the Enylish and German languages, however, requires bere the article, defies 
nite or indefinite, while ft may be omitted in both before bread.—P. S.] 

® Ver. 28.—Kacvns is omitted by B., L.. Z., ete, [Cod. Sinatt.), and given up by Tischendorf and Meyer (who re- 

rd it us an insertion from the ancient liturgies); while A., Dooete, Trencons, and Cyprian favor it, and Lachmuaon re 
it. [Soalso Alford. but in brackets.) The adjective is omitted also in Mark, Codd. B., C.D. The Pauiine tradition 
whieh had it, prevailed, the more so as it corresponds with the nature of the case, 

1) Ver. 25.—[Dr. Lanze translates bca@ nan Bund. corenant, So also Castalio, Beza, Doddridge, Campbell, Nortoa, 
de Wette, Ewald (vein Bundesilut), Meyer, Crosby, Conant, The new corenant refers by contrast to the o/f corenant, 
that of Moses, which was consecrated by the blood of calves and goats, See the Aircg. Notes, The English Version renders 
Biadi0n by testument in thirteen passages, and by covenant in pincteen passazes of the N. T.—P. 3.1 

11 Ver, 29.—(In Greek; ov wy, whieh Dr. Lange translates more emphatically 2 wat aichten, by no means in ne 
eiees Meyer: gewissich nicht, The Bishops’ Bible translates the double negation here: fe no wise? in ver, 30 aul 
stronger by! no murrner of meuns. Other Engl. and Germ. Verss. (also Lange in ver. 30) overlook the omphasis—P. 8 ] 
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FXNEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 
Ver. 17. The first day of unleavened bread. 


—On the 14th of Nisan the leaven was removed, and 
the unleavened loaves (MI¥T7) took their place. It 
was the first day of unleavened bread, forming the 
foundation of the Passover, which did not begin till 
the loth of Nisan. ‘The feast of faith rested upon a 
feast of renunciation. Mence the feast was reckoned 
to last eight days by Josepinus (dntig. ii, 15, 1). 
These words are express against the ancient notion, 
that Jesus celebrated the Passover a day earlier. 
Comp Mever, p. 483. 

[The words 77 3& rpetn Toy aCduwy are 
equivalent to the first day of the Passover, and im- 
portant for the settlement of the chronological diff- 
culty. All are agreed that this was Thursday, since 
Christ died on Friday (except Dr. Sevffarth, who 
makes it Wednesday, stuce he puts the crucifixion on 
Thursday). But the question is ag to the day of the 
month, viz., whether it was the 14th of Nisan, at the 
close of which the paschal lamb was slain, as Dr. 
Lange, Wiescler, Hengstenberg, Baumlein, Andrews, 
and inost modern commentators of this passage as- 
gert, or the 13th of Nisan, according to the view 
of the Greck Church and of those commentators who, 
from a different point of view, try to harmonize the 
Synoptists with John. Had we no other guide in 
this matter than the Synoptists, every commentator 
would probably adopt the former view, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. It isthe obvious meaning of the term 
used by all the Synoptists: “dhe jirst day of un- 
leavened bread,” especially if we compare Mark, 
who characterizes the day more fully by adding: 
“When they killed the Passover (i. e., here the pas- 
chal lam), and Luke, who says in equally clear terms ; 
“When the Passover must be killed” It was toward 
the close of the 14th of Nisan (probably from three 
o'clock till dark), that the paschal lamb was slain, 
and all preparations made for the feast which began 
with the paschal supper at evening, @. ¢,at the close 
of the 14th of Nisan and the beginning of the 15th 
of Nisan (which day wag, strietly speaking, the first 
day of the feast, although, in popular language, the 
14th was ealled the first day of Passover or of un- 
leavened bread), See Ex. xii. 18: “In the first 
month (Nisan), on the 14th day of the month at even, 
ye shall eat unleavened bread until the one and twen- 
ticth day of the month at even.” Comp. Lev. xxiii. 
5; Num. xxviii, 16. Dr, Robinson says (/furim. p. 
214): : “Their lancuage (of the Syncptists) is full, 
axplicit, and decided, ‘to the eflvet that our Lord’ S 
last meal with His disciples was the regular and or- 
dinary paschal supper of the Jews, introducing the 
festival of unleavened bread on the evening after the 
14th day of Nisan.” 


gemeind, mit dessen Abend das Pussah begaun, welcher 
aber schon ganz unter den Festiagen mitgezahit ist, 
nach der popular ungenauen Weise, in welcher auch 
Josephus, Antiq. ti,15, 1, acat Festtage zahlt.” 2.Ivis 
very Improbable that Christ, who came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, should have violated the legal time of the 
Passover, and if He did so, we would have some inti- 
mation of the fact in the Gospels. 3. An anticipatory 
tacrifice of the pascha! lamb in the court of the tem- 


Comp. Meyer in loc. : “ Es ist | 
der 14. Nisun (wach den Synoptikern, Donnerstag) | 


ple, on the 18th of Nisan, a day before the legal | 
Judas, that he might not execute his purpose of be 


time, would not bave been permitted by the priests, 
Greswell quotes from Philo to the eflect, chat each 


| tray al at the meal. 
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in his own dwelling. But the weight of authority 
| goes to show that the lamb must be slain in the tan 
ple and the blood be sprinkled on the altar (Deut. xvi 
6, 6; Ezra vi. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 11). Hence the 
Jews, after the destruction of the temple, have only a 
Memorial Passover, confined to the use of unleaven- 
ed bread and bitter herbs with the usual psalms and 
prayers. The difficulty then arises not from tb 
plain statements of the Synoptists, but from ceita‘y 
passages in John which scem to contradict the for 
mer, and from the seeming improbability that Christ 
should have been tried, condemned, and crucified on 
the 15th of Nisan, which was the most solenin day 
of the Passover. But it-has been shown in the intro- 
duction to this chapter that these dithculties are not 
insurmountable, and in fact vot so great as those pre- 
sented on the other side. It is certain that Jobn and 
the Synoptists can be harmonized on the chronvlogi- 
cal question concerning so important a part of 
primitive tradition as the date of the Saviour's death, 
—P.S.] . 

To prepare the Passover.—To this appertain 
ed the slaving of the paschal lamb, which usually the 
Jewish householder attended to, and which took 
place in the outer court of the temple ; the prepara- 
tion of the unleavened loaves; the provision of the 
other requisites of the feast; with the preparation 
of the chamber, ‘The wou shows that this last is 
here intended.” Probably all had been done on the 
present occasion by the unknown friend of the Lord, 
to whom ver. 18 points, without the disciples know- 
ing anything about it beforehand. The male young 
lamb or voat must be one year old, and withont blem- 
ish (Ex. xii, 2, 3 sqq.). Tt was slain between the 


| evenings that is, doubtless, between the decline 


of 14th Nisan, or the first evening, which extended 
to sundown, and the second evening, commencing at 
six o’clock. This is the chronological explanation of 
Josephus and the Rabbins ; the more rigorous expla. 
nation of the Karaites and the Samaritans was, ‘ be- 
tween sundown and twilight.” The blood of the 
lamb was now no longer sprinkled on the doarposts, 
but was taken up by a priest, and then poured or 
sprinkled on the altar. Starke, after Lundius (-/id. 
Alterthiimer): A crowd of Israelites was reecvived 
into the court, the gates were shut, the trumpets 
sounded. The householders slew their lambs. The 
priests formed a row which extended to the altar, 
received the blood in silver basins, which they passed 
on from one to another; and those who stood nearest 
the altar poured it out at its feet, whence it flowed 
subterraneously into the brook Kedron, The house 


| holder lifted the slain lamb to a hook ona pillar, teok 


off its skin, and removed the fat. This last the priest 
burned on the altar, The householder uttered a 
prayer, and carried the lamb to his house, bound in 
its skin. The head of the house where the teast was 
held received the skin. When the first crowd de 
parted, another followed, and so forth. 

Ver. 18. Go into the city.—The abode of 
Jesus at that time was in Bethany. According to 
Luke, the intimation was given to Peter and Jolin. 

Toa certain man; mpds rey 5eiva.—The Evanze 
list had his reasons for not mentioning the name of the 
man intended by Jesus. According to Calvin, Jesua 
did not give his name, and the disciples feund .t our 
by amivacle. According to Theophylact az nd others, 
He would not mention the name in the presence of 


Mark and Luke give expressly 


tain was then bis own priest, and could slay the Jauab , the manner in whieh He pointed out the man:— 


re a 


- 
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at their entrance into the city a man should meet | ped it with bitter herbs, dipped it, ate 9f it, and 


vLem with a pitcher of water, whom they were to 
follow to the house whither he went And they have 
the watchwords given to them which they were to 
gpeak, just as they were given to those who should 
fetch the two asses for the entrance into the city. 
Here, therefore, as there, it is to be presupposed: 1. 
That the man marked out was in both cases a be- 
liever; 2. that there was some kind of understanding 
between the Lord and the man; 3. that the under- 
standing, especially in the present case, contemplated 
caution. 4, The Lord’s assurance, as it regards this 
man, reveals the certain knowledge of the Master, 
and the marvellous mfluence of His authority. And, 
in the present case, this cautions action would hin- 
der the premature accomplishment of Judas’ pur- 
pose. 

My time is at hand.—1. Kuinoel and others : 
The time of My Passover. 2. Ewald: The time of 
My Messianic manifestation from heaven. 3. De 
Wette, Meyer: The time of My death. The text 
gives only the meaning: the certain period of the de- 
tisive crisis. De Wette: According to the view of 
the Synoptists (rather, of all the ‘Evanzelists), the 
Passover and the passion of Christ were inseparably 
connected. This expression proves also the unsound- 
ness of the old hypothesis, that Jesus ate the Pass- 
over a day earlier than the proper time. 

Ver. 20. He reclined at table.—<According to 


the ancient custom of reclining at the table, with 


the left hand resting upon the couch. It is remark- 
able that the Jews themselves ventured to modify 
the legal prescription, wuich required them to eat the 
Passover stunding, with staffin hand, Exod. xii. 11. 
The rabbinical explanation is this: J/os servorum est, 
ut edunt stantes, ul nune comedunt recumbentes, rt 
diqnoscatur, exiisse e08 a servitute in libertatem, [Dr. 
Wordsworth makes a liberal remark here, which is 
doubly to be appreciated as coming from a strict 
Episcopalian; “ God had commanded the attitude of 
ganding in the reception of the paschal meal; the 
Jewish church having cume to the land of promise, 
and being there at rest, reclined at the festival, and 
our Lord conformed to ‘that practice,—a proof that 
positive commands of a ceremonial kind, even of 
Divine origin, are not immutable if they are not in 
order to a permanent end,”—P. 8. 

Ver. 21. And as they were eating.— The Cel- 
ebration of the Passover.—The company at table 
might not be less than ten persons (Joseph. Bell, red. 
vi, 9, 3). It generally included from ten to twenty, 
according to the family, or as enlarged by strangers, 
The i:nage of a complete Church in the house. The 
rites of the feast were regulated by the succession of 
the cups, filled with red wine, commonly mixed with 
water. 1, Announcement of the Fvast.—The head of 
the house uttered the thanksgiving or bene:liction 
over the wine and the feast, drinking the first cup. 
Then followed the retuainder of the huusehold. The 
washing of hands, atter praise. 2. They ten ate the 
bitter herbs, dipped in vinegar or salt w: ater, in re- 
membrance of the sorrows which their fathers uader- 
went in Ezvpt. Meanwhile the paschal dishes were 
brought in—the well-seasoned broth (called charo- 
eecth), the unleavened loaves, the festal offerings, and 
the lamb. All these things were then explained. 
They sang the first part of the Halle ‘l, or song of 
Het Ps. exiii,, cxiv., and the second cup was drunk, 

Then bezan the feast proper (at which they re- 
sinc: the householder touk two loaves, broke one 
in two, laid it upon the whole loaf, blessed it, wrap= 


handed it round with the words: “ This is the bread 
of affliction, which our fathers ate in Egypt.” He 
then blessed the paschal lamb, and ate of it; the fes 
tal offerings were eaten with the bread, dipped i in the 
broth ; and finally the lamb. The thankssiving for 
the meal followed the blessing and drinking of the 
third cup. 4. The remainder of the Hallel was sung, 
Ps. cxv.—cxviii., and the fourth cup drunk. Ocea 
sionally a fifth cup followed, while Ps. cxx.-cxxvii, 
were pronounced, but no more. The first cup was 
thus devoted to the announcement of the feast; and 
Luke tells us that with this cup Christ announced to 
the disciples that this was the last feast which He 
would celebrate with them in this world; and that — 
He would celebrate with them a new feast in His Fa- 
ther’s kingdom. The second cup was devoted to the 
interpretation of the festal act: with it the Apostle 
Paul connects the exhortation: “ As oft as ye eat 
of this bread,” ete., “ ye show forth the Lord’s death.” 
The third cup followed the breaking of the loaves, 
which celebrated the unleavened bread, and was the 
cup of thanksgiving: this the Lord consecrated ag 
the cup of the New Covenant, as He had consecrated 
the breaking of bread as the remembrance of His 
broken body, the bread of life. Thus, as in baptism 
He loosed from the Old Testament circumcision the 
sacred washing which accompanied it, and made it 
the New Testament sacrament of the covenant en- 
tered into, so also now He severed the breaking of 
bread and the cup of thanksgiving from the Old Tes- 
tament Passover, and made it a sacrament of the 
New Testament redemption. 

Two questions concerning the several ociace: 
tions of the original Passover-rites , may here be briefly 
discussed (comp. also my Leben Jesu, li. 8, p. 1422 ae 
1, As it respects the relation of this account tot 
Gospel of John: he relates the wasbing of the feet, 
which introduced the Passover, with its nlepiele 
tion ; and he presupposes the institution of the Lord's 
Supper itself as well known. We find it hinted at in 
the évroA}) kan, John xiii, 84. The contention ag 
to which was the greatest, Luke xxii. 24, probably 
preceded the feet-washing, and was its immediate 
occasion, 2. As to the participation of Judas in the 
Lord’s Supper, we learn from John (xiii. 30) that the 
traitor went away immediately after he had received 
the sop dipped in the vessel of the charoseth, As the 
sop can hardly be supposed to mean only the bitter 
herbs, the distribution of the bread must have pre- 
ceeded, if the rites had gone on as usual, but not the 
distriburion of the third cup. Thus it might seera 
that Judas departed between the breaking of the 
bread and the cup of thanksgiving, The account of 
Luke, indeed, snd it alone, appears to pre-suppose 
the participation of Judas in the full supper of both 
bread and wine. But his chronological sequence is 
not exact; for it is his purpose to mark strongly the 
contradiction between the spirit and feelings of the 
disciples, and the sacred meaning of the feast. Hence 
the contention follows at the close, ver. 24, although 
it had doubtless taken place before the washing of 
the feet. But Luke likewise assures us that Christ 
blessed the cup uera 7d SermryAcat, 80 that the later 
declaration : “The hand of him that betrayeth Me 
is with Me on the table,” must be referred to an ear 
lier moment. After the third cup nothing more waa 
eaten. But if we mark Matthew’s account more 
carefully, we may conclude that the breaking of the 
bread was deterred a little beyond the esact ritual 
time. It took place atter the traitor was indicated 
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as such, and after he had doubtless departed. Hence, 
then, the glorification of the Son of Man, according to 
John, in the symbolieal act of the Supper, might pro- 
ceed, Jolin xiii. $1. Most of the Fathers and schoulmen 
were in favor of Judas’ participation: Cyprian, Jer- 
ome, Augustine,* Thomas Aquinas, Calvin,+ Beza, ete. 
Against it were Tatian, Ammonius, Hilary,t ete, and 
many Reformed theologians [also Nast, p. 672 
The discussion of the point cannot, without foreing, 
be made theologically important in the confessional 
controversies between Rouanists and Protestants, 
Lutherans and Refurmed. Comp, Wichelhaus, 1]. ¢., 

p. 257. 
: [Ver. 21. One of you will betray Me.— 
Wordsworth: “ Observe how tenderly He deals with 
the traitor. Before supper He washel his feet ; and 
He did not say: ke will betray Me, but ‘one of you,’ 
—in order to give him an opportunity for repentance ; 
and He terrifies them all, in order that He may save 
one. And when He produced no effect on his insen- 
sibility by this indefinite intimation, yet, still desirous 
of touching his heart, He draws the mask offfrom the 
traitur, and endeavors to rescue him by denuncia- 
tions. *_similar remarks are made by the Fathers, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Leo M. See Catena Aurea. 
—pP,s 

Ver. 2 22. Lord, is it I19?—Sce the particulars of 
this scene in Com. on St. John. 

Ver. 23. Into the dish.— According to John, an 
allusion to Ps, xli. 10. Meyer, following de Wette: 
“Yet no such plain intimation as that which, in 
Juin xiii, 26, Jesus gave to John. For it is not 
probable that the dipping took place after the ex- 
pression of Jesus in ver. 21, and after the sensation 
of ver. 22, but rather before, when certainly several 
of the disciples had bad their hand in the dish.” The 
last is quite doubtful. Comp. my remarks on Mark 
xiv. 20.—Meyer: ‘What is meant here was the sop 
of charoseth (MODIAN), which was prepared of dates, 


firs, etc., and which was of a brick color (in remem- 
brance of the Egyptian bricks; Maimonides, ad Pe- 
sach, 7, 11)." 

Ver, 24. The Son of Man departeth.—That 
ia, to death. 

As it is written of Him.—De Wette: “This 
indicates the necessity of death or fate, after the Jew- 
ish view.’ It rather indicates the Father’s counsel 
according to the knowledge of Christ. 

But woe !—De Wette calls this an imprecation, 
asin ch. xviii. 6; confounding the Christian and the 
heathenish spirit, as before. The expression was a 
proverbial one, and very common, as Wetstein shows 
by many rabbinical passages. Here, it is to be re- 
membered, the man as that particulay man in his act 
is meant; not the man in himsclty as that would 
throw an imputation upon his original creation. 
[Stier: This woe is the most atfecting and melting 


oats | 


* (Augustine: “ Peter and Judas received of the same 
bread, but Peter to life, Judas to death.’ he s 

tT (Calvin is net positive on this point. Compare bis re- 
marks on Luke xaii. 21 Cin Tholuck’s edition of Calvin's 
Com, on the Harmony of the Gospela, icp. 800). © ddeo 
apd Lucam poscitar adrersaria partiouta, ceruntainen 
ecce mans prodentix me mecum est in mensa,  Etst ate 
tem veracthidenion cand hoe Christi dictum Lucas subri- 
cet, NON PoTEsaT amen tnde certa colligt léemparie sertes, 
gr Beuimnds SEPE ab Eranyclistis NEGLIGL PROB ABILE 
TAMEN ESSE NON NEGO, JUDAM APFUISSE, Quem COrporia et 
wenguinin enue xyrnbolt Christus ania diatribuerct —P.S) 

: saree The passover was concluded . 2. without 
Judas, for he was unworthy of the cuummunion of eternal 
sacraments,” —I]’. 5.) 
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lamentation of love, which feels the woe as much ag 
holiness requires or will admit.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 25. Thou hast said it-—Formula of affirm 
ation common among the Jews, Greeks, and Romana, 
De Wette and Meyer consider this passage contras 
dictory to John xiii. 26. But it is no other than ong 
of those cases in which John suppiements the rest. 
Without doubt, Judas only at the last moment asked, 
“Te it IT?” and the answer of Jesus, spoken probs 
bly with softened voice, was lost in the excla 
mation, “ What thou doest, do quickly !” 

Ver. 26. As they were eating, Jesus took 
bread.—Not after the finished paschul feast, as Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel, and Scholz suppose. Rather, as we 
have seen, the breaking of the bread, and the cup of 
thanksgiving, were taken from two elements in the 
Passover-vice. But the act of the breaking of the 
bread is brought down somewhat later; unless we 
assume that it had already taken place in a prepara- 
tory way, and thus was in some sense repeated 
[The Fathers refer here to the consecration of bread 
and wine by Melchisedck, the priest-king, as a type 
of the Eucharist (Gen. xiv. 18 Sue ; Ps. cx. 4; Heb. 
vii. 1-15). Bengel observes on the order cvAwyicas, 
éxAaze (comp. Luke xxii. 19 and 1 Cor. xi. 24, ev 
xapitticas, ExAade): “ FREGIT post BENEDICTIONEM : 
contra transubstantiationem, Aceidens enim, quale 
post benedictionem panem esse ajunt, non potest 
Jrangi.” From the giving of thanks (etxyaprticas 
and blessing (evAoyiaas) the offering, the holy com- 
munion 18 called evxyapiotia. Bee the oe 
passazes in Suicer’s 7hesaurus, sub verbo.—P. 8 

Take, eat; this is My body.— his, in the 
neuter (oar): Therefore not direetly 6 &pros. 
So, in what follows, this is not the cup, but what was 
presented. Starke: “The expression: ‘The bread 
is the body of Christ, the wine Chirist’s blood,’ is not 
properly scriptural, but a proposiio ecelesiastica 5 
although it is not incorrect, rightly understood.” 
Against the doctrine of transubstantiation.* So, in 
1 Cor. xi. it is not, “ Thiscup is My bloud.” Mever 
(a Lutheran by professiun) thus explains the words 
of institution: “ Sinee the whole Passover was a sym- 
bolical festival of remembrance; since, further, the 
body of Jesus was still unbroken, and His blood sul 
unshed ; none of those present at the tabl: could 
have supposed that they were doing what was impos- 
sible,—that is, that they were in any sense actually 
eating and drinking the body and blood of the Lord. 
Again, the words spoken, according to Luke and 
Paul, in connection with the cup (7) Kaw 3:aenKn), 
absolutely exclude the sense that the wine in the cup 
wus actually itself the New Covenant. For all these 
reasons, éo7i can be no other than the copula of sym- 
bolical relation, ‘This broken bread here which you 
are to take and to eat a symbolically Jy body, or 
the symbol of My body which is about to be oifered 
up.’”’ So far Meyer. He then contends against the 
reference of the owua to the mysucal body of Christ, 
the Chureh (a view held by Qcolampadius, Sebult- 
hess, and Weisse), We disunguish, mm contormity 
with the tenor of all the ritual usaves of the Uld Cuve- 
nant, between the al/egorical, the “sunabolicai, and the 
ty vical meaning, as they all concur iu the sacra 
al, 1. The allegorical (commonly called agra decal): 

* [Similarly Alford: “The form of expression if fmpor 
tant, not being outus 6 bpTosy or ouTUs O vivos, but Tow 


To, in both cases, or TOUTO TO ToTNpiwy, Det the bread cv 
wine itself, but the thing itself in each cuse; pre4udeng if 
idea of u substuntial chunge.”"—P. 5.) 


CHAP. XXVI. 17-30 


The paschal4amb was an appropriate didactic figure | 
of the ideally sacrificed first-born and their deliver. | 


ance, a fisure which at the same time sivnified the 
deliverance of Isracl:—the breaking of the bread 
and the cup signify the broken body and the shed 
blood of Christ. 2. The aymbolicul : The paschal 
lamb was the symbol and assuring sign or pledge of 
ne propitiatory offvring up of the spiritual first-born, 
the pricsts of Isracl set apart for the people :—the 
bread and the cup are the sealing signs of the re- 
deumning propitiation which was accomplished by 
Christ in His perfect. high-priestly sacrifice, which 
was chanced from a sin-offering ,of death into a 
thank-offering of life. 3. The typical : The feast of 
the Passover was a propheey in act; that is, the ae- 
diuna and the scyn of the future of the suffering and 
triumphing Christ :—the bread and the cup are the 
tvpe; they are the media of the spiritual transforma- 
tion of believers through fellowship with the vlorified 
Christ. Thus, didactie spiritual enlightenment, a 
Bealed covenant redemption, and real participation 
in the glorified Christ, are the three elements which 
make the Supper a mysterious seal or sacrament of 
finished salvation, According to Meyer, the Luther- 
ans and the Roman Catholics agree in the exegetical 
interpretation of €a7 i, since both take the word as 
the copula of actual being. Me thinks they only 
differ in their dogmatic definition of the manner of 
the being. Similarly there is an exegetical agree 
ment and a dogmatic disagreement between Zwineli 
and Calvin, who both take the €o7/as a eymbolical 
copula. But doctrine goes back to exegesis. The 
é.7i of the Romanists means in fact: “ i has become 
in a hidden manner ;” that of the Lutherans; “ it is 
tha certain sense and partially ;” that of Zwineli: 
“itis inan exclusively apirduad sense ;” that of (al- 
vin: “it is in a concrete, spiritual-real manner.” On 
the allegorical and symbolical occurrence of éa7i 
(which, however, was not spoken in Aramaic), see 
Exod, xii. 11; John xv. 1; Luke xii. 1; Gal. iv. 24; 
Heb. x. 20. 
[De Wette, Meyer, Alford, and others agree with 
Lange that the verb is was not spoken in the orizi- 
nal Aramaic ("S235 NT or WW). Alford, whose 


lengthy explanation of the words of institution does 

not seem to me very clear, infers from this probable 
omission that the much controverted éa rf should 
not be urged at all. “Jn the original tongue in 
which the Lord spoke, it world not be expressed ; and 
as it now stands, it is merely the logical copula Ne- 
tween the subject fArs and the predicate Jly body.” 
But the verb is in the Greck text, and has to be dis- 
posed of in some way, De Wette thinks that ésri 
may be real (Luther), or svmbolical aiqnificat 
(Zwingli); but that here the latter alone is admissible 
in view of the svmbolical character of the whole dis- 
course and action, and in view of the impossibility 
of Christ’s real living body being then offered to the 
disciples as food, He refers to Luke xii. 1; Heb. x. 
20; Gal. iv. 24; John xiv. 63 xv. 1, 5, ete, as in- 
stances of this svmbolical meaning of ésri. A very 
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. | 
large number of other passages have been quoted 


over and over again in the various stages of the sac- 
samental controversy, by Ratramnus, Berengarius, , 
Zvingzli, Schulz, and others, in favor of the fiura- 
tive interpretation, It is an acknowledged law of 
thought and language that the copula never really 
identities two things essentially different, but brings | 
simply the subject “and predicate into a relation, the 
exact nature of which depends upon the nature of 
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or symbolical, may be full or partia: identity, ur mere 
reseinblanee, But it is perhaps more correct to say, 
that the figure in these eases does not lie, as is usual 
ly assurned, in the auxiliary verb (é77:), but, as Ecos 
lunipaclius suggested, and as Maldonatus maintains in 
his lengthy exposition of Matt. xxvi. 26 (though he 
denies the figure in this case), either in the subject, 
or more usually in the predicate. If 1 say of a pic 
ture: “This is Martin Luther,” I mean to say: This ia 
(really and truly) a picture of Martin Luther, or the 
man which this picture represents is M. L. If I says 
“The dove is the Holy Spirit,” 1 mcan to identify the 
dove with the Holy Spirit only in a syinbolical or 
figurative sense. In both these eases the figura 
lies in the subject. But if I say: “ Peter, thou art 
rock,” or “Christ is the rock, the lamb, the door, 
the bread, the vine,” ete., ete., ‘the figure lies in the 
predicate, ‘and I mean to convey the idea that Christ 
is really all this, not in a literal and physical, but in 
a higher spiritual sense, the rock of aves, the lamb 
of God, the bread of eternal life. As to the words 
of institution, already Tertullian explained them by 
circumscribing: hoe est figura corporis mei, but he 
also uses the term reprisentat for est (Ade. Jare, i, 
14; ii. 195 iv. 40). That there is something tigura- 
tive in the words of the Saviour, is conclusively evi- 
dent from the text according to St. Luke and St. 
Paul: todro ro morhptroy (not: obras 6 olvus) F 
Kah danny eatlvy ev te é€ue afuari, where the cup 
is used for the wine,—a clear case of a synecdoche 
continentis pro contento,—and the covenant for the 
blood. Maldonatus, the Jesuit commentator, to cet 
rid of this difticulty, boldly declares that Christ never 
spoke these words (“ Vego Christum hae verba diz. 
isse,” etc.); but this does not help the case, since 
the inspired, Luke and Paul must certainly be regard- 
ed as authentic expounders of the Saviour’s meaning, 
and Paul moreover expressly declares that he derived 
his account of the institution of the holy supper dé 
rectly from the Lord. We see then that even the 
Romish interpretation, which otherwise is the most 
consistently literal, cannot be carried out cxezetically, 
much less philosophically, and in order to maintain 
the thesis, that the bread is no bread at all as to 
substance, but the real body of Christ and nothing 
else, it must contradict the laws of reason, the testi- 
mony of the senses (the eves, the smell, the taste), 
the declaration of Paul, who calls the eucharistic bread 
a aa ad, even after ‘the consecration (1 Cor, x. 1635 
i. 26, 27, 28), and must overthrow the true nature 
of the sacrament by destroying the natural clements. 
But the figurative exposition of the words of institu- 
tion does by no means force ns to stop with that 
sober, jejune, common-sense view of the Lord's Sup- 
per, which regards it as a purely commemorative ore 
dinance; it is perfectly consistent with the deeper 
view that it is at the same time the feast of a vital 
union of the soul with the whole person of the Sa- 
viour, and a renewed application of all the benethts of 
His atoning sacrifice, so significintly exhibited and 
offered in this holy ordinance, See the further Eeeg 
Votes, and the Doctrinal Thoughts below.—P, 8.] 
Eat.—Meyer: Eating and drinking are the sym: 
bol of the spiritual appropriatian of the saving virtue 
of the sacrifice af Christ in His crucifixion and blood 
shedding (comp, Paul: ro brep tuwy), in living and 
Raving faith (comp. John vi, Sl sqy.); so that this 
sy mholical participation of the elements represents & 
spiritual, living, and vivifving cowewa with the body 
and blood (1 Cer. x. 16), De Wette (after Olshaue 


the aubject and predicate. This relution may be real | sen): “ We must not suppose that Jesus Himselt ate 


of this bread; He imparted simply, but did not re-! poured out.” 


ceive.” This is contrary to the profound meaning 
of communion (symbolized by the shew-bread), which 
is also communion with the Lord. Just because the 
Cving Saviour Himself partook of the bread and wine, 
He imparted to these elements their unique sinifi- 
cance. It is true, however, that at the words and 
during the act of distribution the disciples alone re- 
ceived the bread and the wine, Starke: “Some of 
the Fathers (Jerome, Augustine) held the opinion 
thar Jesus ate and drank; hence they said that He 
Was sui ipsius hospes, But, if we vield this at all, 
We must qualify it by saying that it was not a comes- 
tio sacramentalis, but a pregustatio and prehibitio 
consecratoria.” De Wette: “With odéua there is 
wanting the necessary 7b bwép bua@y S:dcuevov of 
Luke, or the «Aduevov of Paul (which, perhaps, is 
still better supported), in order that not a substanee, 
but a tact, might be indicated.” We sav rather a 
substance in action. The words of Luke: “ //o this 
in remembrance of Me,” were derived trom the nature 
of the institution, and remained in the remembrance 
of the Church; among the Jewish Christians, for 
whom Matthew wrote, the words might have been 
omitted the more easily, because they still celebrated 
the Passover. 

Ver. 27. And He took the cup.—The article 
is doubtful. But it is defined, not only by Luke and 
Paul, but also by Matthew, as the well-known cup in 
connection with or after the meal, which could only 
be the third,—as is proved also by the mention of 
the communion cup as the cup of thanksviving in 1 
Cor. x. 16, which corresponds with the name of the 
third cup in the Jewish Passover. Meyer, on the 
contrary, asks: “ Where would then have been the 
fourth cup, over which the second part of the Hallel 
was sung?” And he thinks it improbable that Je- 
sus, after the cup of syinbolical significance, would 
have added another cup without any such sienifi- 
cance, also that ver. 29 excludes any additional cup. 
But the fourth cap marked the conclusion of the 
whole feast, and as such needed no particular men- 
tion. Moreover, it had no special reference to the 
paschal lamb, as Maimonides testifies (Lightfoot) : 
Deinde miscet poculum quartum, et auper illud per- 
Jieit Hallel, adlitque insuper benedictionem Cantict, 
guod est: “ Taba te, ae omnia opera tua,” 
efc,, et dicit: “ Benedictus sit, qui creavit fructum 
vilis,—et postea non quidguam quatat illa nocte. 

| Drink all ye of it.—The wavz7es, which 
stands in connection with the drinking of the cup, 
but not with the eating of the bread, supplies a strong 
armuipent against the withdrawal of the cup from the 
laity ; for the disciples represent here the maz, ver. 
£8, or the whole church of the redeemed, and not the 
ministry alone. The same may be said of the worda 
of the Saviour’ dcaxis e&v wlvnre, according to the 
report of St Paul. Brenxcer: “ Si una species suffi- 
ceret, bibendum exact potius, Etiam 1 Cor. zi. 25 76 
QUOTIFS tn pocutt mentione ponitur, Locuta sic est 
Scriptura, PRAVIDENS (Gal it 8) guid Koma esset 
foctura.”” Still stronyrer,.Catvin: “ Cur de pane 
seriplictter dirit ut ederent, de calice, ut OMNES bibe- 
rent? Ac si Satane calliditati er destinato occurrere 
voluisset.” Maldonatus, who dwells with undue length 
on this section to prove the Romish dogma of tran- 
substantiation, notices the objection of Calvin, but dis- 
poses of it in a lame and sophistical manner.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 28. This is My blood.—That is, the wine. 
Meyer: “The symbol does not lie, as Wetstein and 
Others think, in the (red) color, but in the being 
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But also, we add, in tSe nature of 
wine, the noble blood of the crape (see Jchn xv. 1 
Gen. xlix. 11, 12).—The blood of the covenant 
Body and blood are something like counteryart 
terns, but they are not precisely parallels: else we 
would read: “ This is My flesh ;—this is Mv blood ” 
(John vi. 53). It is usual to pay rezard to the pare 
ullel terms as such; but to forget the sequence ot the 
two expressions, The body signifies the whole, as 
the broken and dying outer life; the blood then siz- 
nifies the whole as the inner life (the principle of the 
soul) poured out in sacrifice to God, by Him given 
back to the Redeemer for the world. The idea that 
the blood was to be drunk, is intelligible only when 
it is regarded as the new life received by God and 
civen hack to the offerers, that is, as the wine of the 
New Covenant. The Jews were not allowed to eat 
the flesh of a burit-offering: the priests alone ate 
of the sin-offeriny; the laity of the thank-offerings, 
But the sacrificial blood, which belonved to God, it 
was permitted to none to drink, So tar was this car- 
ried, that the eating of blood in any form was albso- 
lutely forbidden. And now Christ gives to His puo- 
ple His blood to drink, That cannot mear as the 
blood vet to be offered to God; but as the bleod of 
the new risen life, which, having been poured out for 
many for the forgiveness of sins, was accepted of 
God and given back to the New Covenant High Pneat 
and to His Church. In the distribution of the bods, 
the act of death is ideally presupposed, as the fulfilled 
and perfected expiation; and so, in the distribution 
of the blood, the act of reconciliation. But the con- 
suminate and sealed reconcihation is connected rather 
with the resurrection of Christ and its influence. 
And this is the predominant element in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, Baptism represents fellowship 
with the whole Christ, fellowship with both His 
death and His resurrection; yet with special em- 
phasis upon the death, The Lord’s Supper, again, 
sivnities fellowship with the whole Christ; vet with 
special emphasis upon the resurrection. Hence the 
cup 18 the chief thing in the Eucharist ; and a com- 
munion in bread alone (as in the Roman Church) 
bears too much resemblance to a new baptism. — 
The blood of the (new) covenant.— T° 72" E°, 
Exod. xxiv. 8. Meyer: “My blood, serving for the 
establishment of a covenant with God.” Rather, 
“My blood which ratifies and seals the covenant al- 
ready established.” For the covenant is in Exod. 
xxiv. supposed to have been entered into when the 
lamb was slain; and hence the offering of burnt. 
offerings and tliank-offerinfs. The blood of the 
thank-offering is now in part poured out upon the 
altar, and in part sprinkled upon the people. Here 
first enters in the idea of a sacrificial blood which 
Jehovah gives back to the offering people—the es 
sential germ of the sacramental participation of the 
blood in the Lord’s Supper. This blood serves also 
unto purification, according to Heb, ix. 14. But this 
purification is no longer the negative expiation, which 
abolishes the sin of the old life; it is the -anctifica- 
tion which completes positively the new life. The 
ordinary symbol of purification was water, though not 
without the addition of blood (Lev. xiv. 6). The 
higher purification was the sprinkling with blood 
(the idea of the baptism of blood was the consumma- 
tion of life in the ancient Chureh), This cleansing 
is not merely the removal of the impure, but also the 
positive communication of a new life, which cannot 
be lost. Hence, in the Old Testament, the sprink- 
ling of bluod was followed by eating and drinking og 
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the part of Moses and the priests and the elders upon 
the Mount of God: Exod. xxiv. 11,—a very manifest 
type of the New Testament. 

Which is shed (or: being shed) for many 
(rd wepi rorAwy exyuvopevor). — Present 
tense. [Compare the addition to ceua in Luke: 
Td brip buwy S:idduevov, which is being given.| The 
Sacrifice is already virtuaily accomplished, and the 
future act realized in the Lord’s first Supper. Hence, 
this eternal ideal presence of the atoning death is 
continued thronghout all ages in the sacrament, be 
cause the off rine was presented in the Eternal Snirit ; 
but the Ro.nish repetition of the sacrifice reduces the 
great atonement to a mere act of the past, a tempo- 
rery eveut, however siyniticant in its bearings and 
etfccts. Matthew writea mepi, Luke brep. While 
these prepositions are often interchanged, 6 # €p is 
the more definite expression. Matthew, however, 
adds the explanation, «fs &oeauv; and therefore, 
in accordance with biblical typology, only an expia- 
tory offering can be meaut, yet at the same time an 
expiatory otfering which is transformed by the grace 
of the reconciled cod into a thank-otfering. For the 
blood of the sin-offering as such belonzed to God 
alone. The objective sprinkling of the blood, and 
the subjective act of faith, are both supposed. 

Ver. 29. I will not drink henceforth.—Meyer 
refers this to the four.h cup as the eucharistic 
cup;* but it scems rather to intimate that this 
fourth cup was drunk, as usual, in addition (after the 
eucharistic totrpiov tis evAoyias), at the close of 
the feast, as the thanksgiving for the blessing of the 
wine. Hence the expression, “ruil of the vine.” At 
the same time, Christ marks this moment as His per- 
fected renunciation of all things: His enjoyment 
of all things in this world had core to its end. 
It was the last cup of this world. Hence He con- 
gecrates this sad moment as the anticipatory tes 
tival of a common enjoyvinent in the world of glory. 
Bengel: Novritafem dict plane singuwlarem.  Kuin- 
oet: The expression is figurative, siznitying the 
nighest happiness. The new wine of the glorified 
world, or of the kinzdom of heaven, fs a symbol 
of the future festal ble-se Iness of the heavenly world, 
even as that earthly cup (especially the fourth one) 
was a symbol of the festal enjoyment of the spiritual 
Jite in this divinely created world. 

[This verse implies that the Lord’s Supper has 
aot only a commemorative and retrospective, but 
also a prophetic and prospective meaning. It not 
ouly carrics us back to the time of the crucifixion, 
etrengthening our vital union with the Redeem- 
er, and conveying to us anew, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, through faith, all the blessings of His 
atoning sacritice; but it is also a forctaste and antici- 

ation of the great Marriage Supper of the Lamb 
which He has prepered for bis Church at His last ad- 
vent, when all eucharistic controversies will cease 
forever, and give place to perfect vision and fruition 
in harmony and peace.—P. ae 

Ver. 30. And when they had sung the 
nymn of praise, buynocavres.—The second part 
pi the Hallel, Ps. cxv.—cxviii. 


@ (The Edinb. tre. reads: “Moever thinks this excludes 
the fourth cup,” and thus attributes to Find the very oppo- 
gite vi inion. Comp. note on ver, 27, antl Meyer's Com, on 
Math po 50) (Ath edypr “oTe ov fe 7) Tiw, DABS ICH GE- 
WIASLICH NICHT TRINKEN WERDE. JJicxa xefel .. . torus, 
diss ¢x dee Letzte ithe fourth}. aécat der corletzte (the 
shird| Becher dea Mahiex aur, welchen er Vi 20 fo geqeben 
Ratie ... kx arr der Scunusaecher, bet dessen Genser 
ber cuweite Theil des Uithlel yerunyger wurde ”—V. 5.1 
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To the Mount of Olives: that is, to Geth 
semane, ver. 36. Meyer: The tradition, that people 
were obliged to spend this night in Jerusalem (Light 
foot), seems not to have had a universai application, 
But ancient Jerusalem extended as fur as the eastern 
declivity of the mount. And it is at least remarka- 
ble, in relation to this tradition, that Jesus did not 
go to Bethany. 


DOCTRINAL AN. ETHICAL 


1. The relations between the typical and tLe rea 
salvation by judgment, between the typical and the 
real redemption, the typical and the real Passover, 
the typical and real covenant institution, the typical 
and real feast of the covenant (Exod. xxiv. 3-11). 
On the significance of the Passover, compare also the 
typological writings of Bilr, Kurtz, Sartorius, [ Fair. 
bairn], ete. 

2. Zhe Woe Pronounced on Judas.—It were bet- 
ter for him that he had never been born. This is 
held, and rightly so, to prove the perdition or the 
traitor, But when his exdless perdition is established 
by this text, and the words are taken literally, ortho- 
doxy must take care lest the consequence be deduced, 
that it would have been better for ad/ the condemned 
generally never to have been born, and evil inferences 
be drawn as to their creation. But our Lord's ex- 
pression cuts off such abstract discussions ; it saya 
only that it were better that he, 6 &épwmos exeivos, 
had never been born. This may be said of every 
sinner generally, inasmuch as his sin is the beyinnipg 
of eternal death; but it held good especially, and in 
an immeasurably heightened sense, in the case of the 
traitor. We should feel and realize the full force of 
this most fearful word; yet without overstraining it, 
remembering that it is no final judicial sentence, but 
a burning expression rather of infinite pity. 

8. That the first holy communion was at the same 
time an institution of the ordinance tor His perpetual 
commemoration, is manifest trom the express declar- 
ation of the Lord in Luke, from the account given by 
all the Evangelists, and trom the testimony of the 
Church. 

4, And it appears, further, from the particulars 
of the first supper, that it conld not have been cele- 
brated according to the Catholic, the Lutheran, or 
the Reformed doctrine; but that it was celebrated 
rather as an axnuneration of the saving death of Jesus, 
It was the reconciliation of the disciples with the 
death of reconciliation ; and, a3 Dietlein says (1857), 
a confession in the form of action, and not of duc- 
trinal teaching. The development of the doctrine of 
the sacrament, however, became an ecclesiastical ne- 
cessity, slthough by no ineans the confusion of Chris- 
tian disputants about the doctrine. On the dogmatio 
question we must refer to the doctrinal histories gen- 
erally, and to the monographs of Ebrard on the Re 
formed side (1845), of Kahnis on the Lutheran (1851), 
and also ot Dieckhoff (1854). 

Meyer, p. 443,¢ sums up the views of Ebrard and 
Kahnis with the remark; “It would be easy on the 


* (Comp. also the able work of Dr. I. W. Nevin: The 
Muxtical Presence, Philadelphia, 146 (a defence of the Cal- 
vinistic theory with some modification), together with Dr, 
Cu. Hoper’s review of it in the Princeton Reelew tor LAs 
(from the Zwinglian stand-points, and Dr. Nevin’s defonce 
inthe Mercershurg Recietc tor 1SA9—P. 8.) 

t (In the third edition of his Commentary, to which Dr 
Lange always refers ln ioe fourth editivs of loos it is p 
499.—-D. 3.1 
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way which is supposcd to lead to the Lutheran theory, 
to arrive at the dogma of transubstantiation, because 
both theories rest on doctrinal premises to which the 
exegetical treatment is made to conform.” The dif- 
ferent interpretations of the various evangelical con- 
fessions are not necessarily contradictory and exclu- 
Bive, but may, with certain modifications, be reconciled 
under a higher theory. Comp. my 2’ ositine Doginatik, 
p. 1144. The Reformed divines will always insist on 
the allegorica] and symbolical interpretation of the 
words of institution as a proper starting point (comp. 
Martensen, $ 262); while the Lutherans, on the other 
hand, will maintain that the holy communion is not 
only the sien and seal of the negative abolition of the 

uilt of sin by the death of Christ, but also a posi- 
tive celebration and communication of the new life 
of Christ, as also the symbolical anticipation and 
typical foundation of the final glorification of the 
spiritual life of belicvers.* 

{Dr. Lange refers here, without naming it, to 
MARTENSEN’s Christliche Dogmuatik (German transla- 
lation from the Danish, 2d od. Kiel, 1853, 8 262, 
p. 491), where this distinguished Lutheran divine of 
Denmark concedes the relative truth of Zicingli’s 
symbolical interpretation, but combines with it the 
Lutheran, at least as to its substance, concerning the 
actual fruition of Christ. As this interesting work is 
not accessible to the English reader, as far as I 
know, | will translate the passage in full: “The 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation resolves the 
natural elements into an empty show, and violates 
the order of nature in order to glority the order of 
grace. <Avuinst this the whole Evangelical Church 
protests, and maintains the natural identity of the 
Sensual signs, ‘Bread is bread, and wine is wine,’ 
both are symbols only (nur Sinnbid) of the body and 
blood of Christ. In this sense, as a rejection of 
transubstantiation, the entire Evangelical Church 
owns and adopts Zwingli’s interpretation; ‘ this sig- 
nifies’ (dies bedeutet), “And in this chureh-historical 
connection Zwingli’s sober common-sense view ac- 
quires a greater importance than Lutheran divines 
are generaily disposed to accord to it. Zwingli himn- 
self ulmost stopped with this negative protest; while 
Luther held -fast to the real presence of the Lord 
(comp. Conf. Aug. art. x.), but a presence which is 
veiled and hid under the natural signs, and commiuni- 
cates the heavenly gifts of grace in, with, and wuler 
the same. Calvin sought out a medium path between 
Zwingli and Luther, but his theory of the real pres- 
ence represents a oue-sidedness the very opposite to 
that of the doctrine of transubstantiation [?], by 
separating dualistically what Romanism mixes and 
confounds.”—P. 8. ] 

[In this conneetion it may be proper to refer to a 
recent controversy, us far as it bears on the exeeti- 
cal aspect of the cucharistie question, among Luther- 
an divines. Dr. C. Fr. Aug. Kannis, who is quoted 
above by Meyer and Lange as the chief modern cham- 
pion of the Lutheran doctrine of the eucharist,+ as 
Eprarp is of the Calvinistic,} has recently changed 
his view on the exposition of the words of institution, 
and thus stperseded the lengthy note of Mey er (Com. 


* (The Edinb. trs]. omits the greater part of the orginal, 
pub No. 4.—D’. § ~4 

+ is? his Lehre trom Abendmahle, Leipzig, 1551, p. 472. 

‘it an elaborate History of the Dogma of the Lord's 
Supper in 2 vols. Franks. 1845-46. also in his Dogimnatics, 
and io a review of Dr, Nevins Mystical Presence in ULL 
Winns Soviicn und Kritiken, but L do nut remember for 
Phich year, probably lsou.—P. S.J 


| on Muttherw, p. 498 sq. 4th ed.) above quoted in part by 


Dr. Lange. fn his recent work on didectie theology,® 
he eives up the Jiterad interpretation of the éarc, te 
which Luther always resorted as the strongest bul- 
wark for his theory of the real corporeal presence of 
Christ in the sacramental elements (4, cree et sub 
pane et vin), J will translate the exeyetical resulig 
(without the arguments) at which Kahnis arrivea io 
the first volume of his Qegmatica: “ Where such dith 
culties are to be overcome, it is well to preeeed frum 
principles which conwuand assent. 1. lt is beyond a 
doubt that the sentence: ‘The bread is the beady, 
the wine is the blood of Jesus,’ taken literally, is log+ 
cally an impossibility. ... Bread anu body are hetero 
geneous conceptions Which can no more be identified 
as subject and predicate thane Hegel is Napoleon, or, 
this wood is iron... . 2. It is bevond controversy 
that the sentence: ‘This is my body,’ may be tigurg 
tive (metaphorical). The Scriptures contain Innuimer 
able figurative sentences, ... 38. The words of insu- 
tution say plainly that the body of Christ is here 
spoken of as the one which was to be offered up in 
death. ... If bread and wine are the subject, then 
the literal interpretation must be given up, and to this 
we are forced even by the sentence: ‘ This cup is the 
new covenant in my blvod,’ which ... mezeé mean; 
This cup is a sign of the new covenant. ...” Dr. 
Kahnis then goes on to prove that the Lord’s Supper 
is not a mere memorial, but also a feast of the Lite 
union of believers with the whole Christ, ete, bug 
adds expressly, that Christ can only be received in a 
spiritual manner (not by oral munducation), i. ¢., by 
faith. In his self-defence against Dr. Hengstenberg 
(Zeugniss von den Grundwahrheiten deg Protestantis- 
mus, etc., Leipzig, 1862, p. 26 sqy.) be discusses 
the "question again, and arrives at the conclusion 
(p. 28) that “the Lutheran interpretation of the 
words of institution must be given up,” but that this 
matter affects only the Lutheran theologu, not the 
Lutheran faith, which he thinks is substantially right, 


though resting on an untenable exegetical basis. He 
also expresses his conviction (p. 24) that there is a 


possibility of a higher union and reconciliation of tbe 
Lutheran and Reformed doctriue on the eucharist 
Dr. Francis Delitzseh, of Erlangen, another promi- 
nent divine and Biblical scholar of the strict Lutheran 
type, in his pamphlet: Fir uad wider Auhnes, Leip 
ziz, 1863, p. 28, thus speaks of bis friend's receut 
change on this particular point: ‘In the doctrine of 
the Lord's Supper, Kalnis has no intention of giving 
up the Lutheran dosma, he ouly thinks it necessary 
to drop the Lutheran exposition of the words of ins 
stitution, He admits, indeed, diat in themselves cone 
sidered, they may be understood #7 ieedoeddcudla, xs it 
may be said of the dove which descended at the bap- 
tism of John: ‘This dove is the Holy Sprit,’ but 
he regards this syneedochical relation mapplicable io 
this cuse on account of the words of Luke aud Paul: 
TovTo Td wornpioy H Kaiwh Ciadinn. We think, on the 
contrary, that these words coptirm the Lutheran exe- 
gesis; for they present evideiuly a sunecdoche cordt 
nerds pro confento: the eup is the New Testament ip 
Jesus’ blood, because it contains and exlubits Uns 
very blood of the Testament which is the eruubil, 
bond, and seal of the New Covenant. As Naliis docs 
not mean to diseredit, but rather tu save the Luther 

an dogma, we may hope that he may find out at last 
that the words of institution which have becume un 


* (Lutherische Dogmatik vol. b Leipzig, 1S6L, p. 616 rgg 
—P. 3.) 
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sertain and unsettled to his mind, still stand fast, and 
chat his new doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is only a 
shadow, not the substance, of the Lutheran dogma.” 
Dr. Ebrard, on the other hand, a distinguished cham- 
pion of the Reforinet Contession, in the second edi- 
tion of his Christiiche Dogmatik, Konigsberg, 1863, 
vol. ii. p. 638, expresses his satisfaction that Kahnis 
has come over, as he thinks, te his own view on the 
Lord’s Supper, which he formerly opposed, but cen- 
sures him rather severely for not giving hits credit 
for indebtedness to his (Ebrard’s) argument. Dr. 
Kahnis will take care of his originality. But we 
firmly believe that the Lutheran and Reformed views 
ean be essentially reconeiled, if subordinate differ- 
ences and scholastic subtleties are yielded, and that 
the chief elements of reconciliation are already at 
hand in the Melanchthonian-Calvinistic theory. The 
Lord’s Supper is: 1. A commemorative ordinance, a 
memorial of Chris‘’3 atoning death. (This is the 
truth of the Zwinglian view which no one can deny in 
the face of the words of the Saviour: Do this in re- 
membrance of Me). 2. A feast of living union of be- 
lievers with the Saviour, whereby we truly, though 
spiritually, receive Christ with all His benetits and are 
nourished by His life unto life eternal. (This was 
the substance for which Luther contended against 
Zwingli, and which Calvin retained, though in a dif- 
ferent scientitic furm, and in a sense confined to be- 
ljevers.) 3. A communion of believers with one 
another as members of the same mystical body of 
Christ. See below, No. 9.—P. 8.] 

5. The Lord’s Supper is not a sacrifice, but a fes- 
tal thank-ofering, Hence the name Lucharist, which 
connects itself with the cup of thanksgiving. Gregory 
the Great was the first who changed the idea of the 
New ‘Testament thank-offering into that of a sin- 
offering; and those evangelical theologians who are 
anxious to establish in the Supper a continued propi- 
tiation, have already passed the Rubicon between the 
Evangelical Confession and Romanism. 

6. Meat and drink; bread and wine: type of the 
whole nonrishment and invigoration of lite, the spir- 
itual lite being also presented under this twofold aspect 
in Scripture (Ps. xxii, green pastures or meadows, 
and fresh waters), The Lord’s Supper embraces both 
a one: it is the sacrament of the glorification of the 

w life derived from the bloody fountain of the aton- 
ing death of Jesus. 

7. The materia terrestris and calestis in the 
Eucharist. Its religious and moral influence. Either 
salvation or condemnation. 

8. For the history of the rites of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, see the works on church history and archeology. 
The Church passed over from the use of unleavened 
to the use of leavened bread. Contentions arose, in 
consequence, between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches.. Other differences concerning the kind of 
bread, the use and withdrawal of the wine, the pos- 
ture (kneeling, standing, sitting) of the communicants, 
etc. 

9, It is a sad reflection, that the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, this feast of the wxio mystica and com- 
munio sunclorum, which should bind all pious hearts 
to Christ and each other, and fill them with the holi- 
est and tenderest affections, has been the innocent 
occasion of the bitterest and most violent passions, 
and the most uncharitable abuse. The eucharistic 
controversies, before and after the Reformation, are 
among the most unrefreshing and apparently fruit- 
less in church history. Theologians will have much to 
answer for at the juugment- day, for having perverted 
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the sacred feast of Divine love into an apple of dis 
cord. No wonder that Melanchthon’s lust wisk and 
prayer was, to be delivered trom the rab es theologarion, 
Fortunately, the blessing of the holy Communion does 
not depend upon the scientific interpretation and un- 
derstanding of the words of institution—however dee 
sirable this may be—-but upon the promise of the 
Lord, and upon childlike faith which reecives it, 
though it may not fully understaid the mystery of the 
ordinance, Christians celebrated it with most devo- 
uva and profit before they contended about the true 
meaning of those words, and obscured their vision by 
all sorts of scholastic theories and speculations, Fer- 
tunately, even now Christians of different denomina- 
tions, and holding different opiuivus, can unite around 
the table of their common Lord and Saviour, and feel 
one with Him and in Him who died for them all, and 
feeds them with iis lite once sacrificed on the cross, 
but now living for ever, Let them hold fast to what 
they agree in, and charitably judge of their differ. 
ences; looking hopefully forward to the marriage 
supper of the ‘Lamb in the kingdom of glory, when 
we shall understand and adore, in perteet harmony, 
the infinite mystery of the love of God in His Son 
our Saviour.—P. 8, ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


The Passover and the Lord’s Supper.—Both in 
their relation to circumcision and baptism.—Tbe 
question of the disciples, Where wilt Thou, ete. (ve. 
17)? an expression of their feelings and state: 1. Ot 
their legal anxiety; 2. of their painful embarrassment 
and sad presentiments; 3. of their want of decision, 
—The disciples helped forward the doom of their 
Master: 1. unconsciously, and yet 2. inevitably.— 
(a) as instruments of the Lord, and (4) as representa. 
tives of mankind.—The Lord’s silent guests. —The 
secret friends of God in all times concealed in Jeru- 
salem, ready at the critical moment to do the Lord 
service (the friend at Bethphage, the friend in Jeru- 
salem, Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus),— When 
if was evening (ver. 20): the supper in the Eeyptian 
night of fear, and in that of Mount Zion.—The feel- 
ings with which the Lord celebrates the institution 
of the Supper, in presence of the traitor: 1. The 
moral horror which shook His whole being; 2. the 
stern solemnity which amazed all the disciples; 3, the 
compassion which revealed itself in the severest self: 
denial; 4. a boldness of love which established the 
feast of heaven in spite of all the murmurs of hell._— 
The traitor amidst the preparations of the Passover 3 
or, how hardness of heart ripens under the midday 
sun of tender love-—The deportment ¢* the Lord 
toward the traitor, an everlasting type of all true 
ecclesiastical discipline: a holy frame of mind, ao 
penetrating eye, a general, all-comprehensive judg- 
ment.—One of you (ver. 21).—The important ques- 
tion, Js ¢ 7? a question of preparation tor the sacra- 
ment.—The decisive conflict at the table of grace, or 
the most quiet and the greatest victory of the Lord 
(see my Leben Jesu, ii, 3, p. 1327).—Judas, master of 
hypocritical dissimulation, unmasked by the Maste 
of divine simplicity. 1. The points of developmen 
in his hypocrisy :—(a) his receiving the baz, and de- 
ceiving the disciples; (6) the pretence of care tor the 
poor; (c) the question, /s it J? (d) the kiss. 2. His 
detection in its corresponding points of interest.— 
The institution of the Supper an expression of the 
Lord's supreme certainty of victory betore His tinal 
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confict.—-How the Lord transfused the Old Testa- 
ment into the New: 1. In all its parts generally ; 
* 2. in the institution of the Eucharist especially.— 
Christ prescnt at the first supper, and present at all 
others: 1. Always present, because present the first 
time. He alone can distribute, interprtt, and make 
it effectual, 2. Always present, as present the first 
time. Distiiguished from the sacrament; presenting 
Himself in it—The bread and the wine in their in- 
separable unity: 1. With each other: the broken 
body, the expiating blood; 2. one after the other: 
the assurance of reconciliation, the new life.—The 
Eucharist, the great feast of the Church: 1. A true 
feast (for the nourishment of the spiritual Hfe); 2. a 
sacred feast (separating from all sinful enjoyment); 
8. a covenant feast (sealing redemption); 4. a love 
feast (uniting the redecined); 5. a supper feast (fore- 
festival of deaths of the end of the world, of the com- 
ing of Christ).—The Lord’s Supper a glance of light 
into the new world of glory in the shadows of the 
present world: 1. A sure pledge that the old world 
is perishing as Christ’s body was broken; 2. a sure 
vielige that the new world will appear penetrated by 
the ciernal resurrection life of Christ.—And when 
they had sung a hijmn (ver, 380).—The Christian en- 
ters upon his tinal conflict strengthened by the Sup- 
per: 1. Upon the deciding contlict of youth (over the 
brook Kedron); 2. upon the repeated conflicts of 
adult life (Gethsemane); 8. upon the final contlict of 
death (imprisonment and Calvary).—Judas the infi- 
nitely davk riddle of Christianity ; Christ its eternally 
bright wnystery&’—The Lord’s houseliuld company the 
ficure and the germ of the Church. 

Starke :— Nov, Bibl. Tub. : Out of the depths of 
the humilfation of Jesus stream forth the brightest 
rays of fis Divine omniscience, and power over the 
human heart.—Happy he into whose heart Jesus 
comes! 1 Cor. v. 7, 8.—Hedinger: Is it marvellous 
that there should have been a wicked one, and a 
hypocrite, among the disciples ?—We may publicly 
speak of prevailing sins, but should not mention the 
sinner by name.—Cramer: Many have enemies and 
traitors frequenting their tables.—Osiander: Fore- 
knowledge and prediction do not make sinners sin, 
1 Cor, xi, 27.— Guesnel: The communion of the body 
and blood of Christ a pledge of the fellowship of 
Heaven.—In the worthy participation our hope of 
perfect enjoyment of the transcendent blessings of the 
kingdom of elory is strengthened.—The Lord’s Sup- 
per is a sacrament which must abide in the Church 
until the Lord comes. 

Lisco :—In the glorified world a glorified feast. 

HHeubner :—Jesus was subject to the law, ob- 
served all the feasts as a perfect Israelite; thus ap- 
proving Himself a true lover of His Church and His 
cour try.—To Him must all hearts and all doors fly 
oper .—Love deals forbearingly with the greatest sin- 
ner. —The anxiety of the disciples a joy to Jesus.— 
The »aints are always troubled lest sin should be lying 
hid¢en in their hearts.—The fact that all questioned, 
eheews that they did not suspect Judas; they were 
derxazed in him.—It was not with Judas as Terence 
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says, erubuit, salvus est.—Where shame is, there ig 
not yet full perdition.—The carthly supper a type and 
pledge of the heavenly.—Heaven an eternal teast of 
love and friendship.—Christ sang with his disciples ; 
thus He sanctified Church psalmody. 

FLOW. Krummacher (The Suffering Saviour) :— 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper.—The doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper.—Judas Iscariot the New Tes. 
tament Achitophel—AAlred: The Lord’s Supper 
the means of grace, through which Jesus makes His 
abode in His Church and in us. Maunday Thursday 
—Hlarless: The true guests at the Lord’s table.— 
Kern: The holy Supper a Supper of the New Cove 
nant.—A. Anapp; The Lord’s Supper the holy of 
holies in the new dispensation. —. 

[ QuESNEL :—(on ver. 17.) See here the extreme 
poverty of Christ, who had no house of His own on 
earth! He who would fain settle himself here, as in 
his native country, is not His disciple.—(Ver. 206.) 
The Son of God, in this last assembly, which cortaina 
an abridzment, as it were, of the whole church, shows 
us the mixture of the good, the weak, and the wick- 
ed, who are all united in the participation of the 
same sacraments (? this depends upon the unsettled 
question of the presence of Judas at the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper].—( Ver. 21.) Prudence and charity 
require that we should use the greatest sinners ten- 
derly to the last; admonishing without discovering 
them.—When a heart is once hardened, it has no 
longer any ears to hearken to admonitions. Jt is thie 
property of hardness of heart to make us, like Judas, 
deaf, obdurate, and insensible, without perceiving that 
we are so.—(Ver. 26.) Holy and adorable worus! 
which contain the establishment of the Christian wor. 
ship, the institution of the new law, the contract of 
the true covenant, the testament of a dying Father, a 
commandment of the greatest importance, the foun- 
dation of a true religion, the substitution of reality in 
the room of shadows, and the end of all types and 
figures.—(Ver. 30.) A communion-day is a day en- 
tirely set apart for thanksgiving, adoration, and 
hymns of joy, which are to be the beginning of the 
hymns and anthems of eternity. — Burkitt :-—On 
Judas: 1. His character: a professor of reli:ion, a 
preacher, an apostle, one of the twelve; 2. his crime: 
he betrayed Jesus, a man, his master, his maker; 
3. the cause and occasion: covetousness, the root sin, 
[add 4. his sad repentance (the worldly sorrow lead- 
ing to death, contrasted with the godly sorrow of 
Peter unto life); 5. his terrible end].—(Ver. 25.) 
Eternal misery is much worse than nop-entity. Better 
to have no being, than not to have a being in Christ. 
—The Lord’s Supper: 1. The author: Jesus took 
bread; 2. the time of the institution: the night be 
fore He was betrayed; 3. the sacramental elements: 
bread and wine; 4. the ministerial action: the break- 
ing of the bread and the blessing of the cup; 5. the 
object: Do this in remembrance of Me, ete. , 6, thanks» 
giving after communion.—Comp. similar retlections 
and suggestions in Matthew Henry, Thomas Scott, 
Ph. Doduriige, and other practical commentatora = 
P.S.] 
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FOURTH SECTION. 


PROMISES TO THE DISCIPLES; AND CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE. 


Cnoarter XXVI. 31-46. 
(Mark xiv. 27-42; Luke xxii. 31-46; John xiii, 36—xviii. 1.) 


31 Then [in going out to the Mount of Olives | saith Jesus unto them, All ye shal] [will] be 
offended because of me [at me] this night: for it is written, 1 will smite the Shepherd, 
32 and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad (Zech. xii. 7). But after I am 
33 risen again, 1 will go before vou into Galilee. Peter answered and said unto him, 
Though all men shall be offended because of thee [at thee],’ yet will I never be offended, 
34 Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That this mght, before the [a] cock crow 
. 85 [crows], thou shalt deny me thrice. Peter said unto him, Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not [in no wise, ov wx] deny thee [But]* Likewise also said all the 
discipics. 
36 Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gethsemane, and saith unto tha 
37 disciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder. And he took with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very heavy [full of, or, 
38 overwhelmed with, sorrow and anguish, Avmetofac Kat adypovetr].4 Then saith he 


unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye here, and watch 


39 with me. And he went a little farther,’ and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as 1 will, but es 
40 thou w/t, And he cometh unto the disciples, and findeth them asleep, and saith unto 
41 Peter, What,® could ye not [then, ovrws] watch with me one hour? Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed zs willing, but the Hesh 7s weak. 
42 He went away again the second time, ani prayed, saying, O my Father, if unis cup? 
43 may not pass away from me,® except I drink it, thy will be done. And he came and 
44 [again] found them asleep again:® for their eyes were heavy. And he left them, and 
45 went away again, and prayed the third time,’ saying the same words, Then cometh 
he to his disciples, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, the 
46 hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us 
be going: behold, he is at hand that doth betray me. 


1 Ver. 33.—Ei (xal) wdvres oxavdadricOncovra ev col. Kal is omitted in A, B. C., D., etc, Lachmann, and 
Tischendorf. 
3 Ver. 35.—Codd. A., E., G., al., read the somewhat milder subj. drapyqo wma: [for drapync oma), Probatiy a 


loss. 
. 3 Ver. 35.—Several uncial Codd. add 3€. Probably from Mark xiv. 81. (By? implies here an extesuation of the guilt 
of Peter, as mich as to say, Peter made these professions, but awe all did the same, and bave nothing to Losst of. But 
Lachinann, Vischen fort, and Alford omit it—P. 3 ] 

4 Ver, 37.—[Lange: 20 TRAUERN (schuudern) UND ZU BANGEN (hehen), Doddridze complains that “the words which 
our triuslaters use here, are very dat. and fall short of the emphasis of those terms in which the Evangelists describe this 
awful scenv.” The verb adnuover is derived by some from 64«o05, people. and the alpha privativium., henee, to feel lone- 
lv. solitary: expression of 9 sorrow that makes man unfit for company and shunning it, and pressing like a weight of lead 
pon the soul, FH. Serivener (A Supplement to the Authorized English Version of the N. 1, London, Ivo, vol. i p. 
801) thinks that no single Greek word ean be more expressive of deep defection than adquovedr, and renders itt “ta 
be overichelmed with anguish.” Tyndale and Coverdale: grierously troubled, Conant less foretbly: teouhied, Meyer 
seem to agree with Suidas definition of a6ynu. = Aiay Auvmers@at, and adda: “Ex bezetchnet die unhetmliche Reunrite 
hiqung der Angxt und Verlegenheit” T rezret, that the scholarly work of Serivener, just alluded to, has not sooner come 
to band. It would have been of considerable assistance to me in the Critical Notes on the English Version.—P. $.] 

& Ver, 39.—The readi'g "poo eAOwr [for mpoeA¥ay] is probably a writing error. (Cod. Sinait. likewise reads mpogs 
€ADwv.) 

6 Ver. 40.—[ What/ ts an {interpolation and, as Conant remarks, “violates the tone of feeling and manner of the Sa 
viour.”. The o¥Tws can best be rendered by then, Lange: So also.—P. 8.} 

7 Ver, 42.—Many Codd., A., B.. C.. ete, [also Cod. Sinait.], read here only rottro without ToT Npioy, which seems 
fo be supplemented from ver. 39, and is omitted by Lachinann, Tischendorf, [and Alford]. 

8 Ver. 42.—Codd. B., D., ete., [also Cod. Sinait.J, omit the words: @7m €g@ou, from me [Lange puts them in breck 
ets. } 
® Ver. 43.--Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Tregelles, Alford], read with the best authorities, [{ncluding Cod. Sinait.] 
wdAcy evpery (again found) avrovs [instead of ebpianer avtovs wdAtv, finds them aguin), 

10 Ver. 44.—A., D, K., omit @« tpitou. Lachmann puts it In brackets, Tischendorf omits it. (In the large ed 
ef 1859 Tischendorf retains the words in the text, but Alford omits them. Cod. Sinait. bas them, but between Tox artos 


and Adyo», tnstead of hefure Toy autdv.—P. S.} 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


SS i ee 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 81, Then saith Jesus unto them, rére. 
—Fora time Jesus remained in the room of the Pass- 
over, as is eviuent from John xiv. 31, At this point 
comes the departure from the house. The prediction 
of the flizut of the disciples and of Peter's denia! 
took place, according to John xiii. 37, in the Pass- 
over-room itself. Hereupon followed the farewell 
discourses, John xiii. to xvii, spoken partly within 
the room, and partly on the way to Gethsemane. 

Will be offended at Me, cxraviadic@h- 
geg@e é€v éuoi.—That is, My sufferings ye will 
make an offence and snare to yourselves, 

F'or it is written.—W hat the Lord knew by im- 
mediate prevision, He nevertheless connects with a 
prophetic word: partly for the sake of the disciples, 
partly on account of His relation to the law; and ftur- 
ther to prove that the course of His suffering was not 
contrary to Old Testament predictions, but that the 
carnal notions of the Jews as toa Messiah exempt 
from sutfering were in direct contradiction to the Uld 
Testament, The passage, Zech. xiii. 7: “Awake, O 
seord, against My shepherd, and against the inan that 
ie My fellow (Ay equal), saith the Lord of hosts: 
pinvite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered ; 
and [will turn Mine hand upon the little ones,”—is 
indeed quoted freely,* vet not inconsistently with the 
connection of the text. In the original, Jehovah 
commands the sword to smite His Shepherd; but 
here He appears to lift up the sword Himself. The 
Messianic import of the passage is without reason re- 
solved by Mever (after Hitzig) into a merely typical 
Bizniticunee, For the passage is closely connected 
with Zechariah’s previous reference to a future time, 
when propheey should be silenced, and when he who 
should arise as a prophet would be exposed to the 
most bitter sufferings, That prediction stretched 
forward beyond the prophetless period after Malachi 
to the period of the new prophets, John the Baptist 
and Christ. But if we recognize the prophetical 
Spiritin this passage at all, we cannot refer it to Jolin 
the Baptist. It toretold, however, the universal dis- 
persion of the people in consequence of their rejee- 
tion of Christ. “The Shepherd indicated by the 
prophet is the same who, in ch, xi. 4, feeds the miser- 
able sheep, the Jewish people; His death is the sign 
for the scattering of the flock, yet the Lord immedi- 
ately stretches out His hand to save the little ones, 
the faithful, His disciples. Henee the profound 
meaning of the passave is this: When the Jewish 
people had rejected their last Deliverer and Saviour, 
they underwent the punishment of dispersion. This 
Was preparatorily typified in the actual scattering of 
the disciples on the death of Jesus; just as their eter- 
nal salvation in their bodily deliverance when Jesus 
was taken” (John xviii, 9) Gerlach.+ 

Ver. 52, Go before you into Galilee.—Meyer 
denies the genuineness of this declaration, for the 
groundless reason, that Jesus could not so definitely 
predict lis own resurrection, The announcement of 


* [Tho quotation fs verbatim after the Alexandrian MS. 
Ff the LAX., except that the imperative matagur, strike, 
& changed into the future waratw, J ecill strike, God who 
commands tae striking into God who etrikes Limselfi— 
sis 
ee Sint here Stren, Reden Jesu, vi. 176 9qq., who oes 
at Jength into the mearing of this propheey, and especially 
the word SOVLS , “my fellow,” “my equal,” ¢. e., the 
Messiah. Also Nas! az toc.—P. 8.] 


a particular meeting in Galilee, does not exclude the 
previous appearances of Jesus to the disciples in Je 
rusalem., He says this to those who had come with 
Him from Gulilee to the feast: “ Before ye shall have 
returned to your homes, I will rise again.” In Gaiilee 
He collected together again all the scattered disci 
ples: ch, xxviii, 16; John xxi; 1 Cor, xv. 6. Ger- 
lach. [The Lordescems to allude in this comforting 
prediction to the remaining words of the prephecy of 
Zech, xiii. 7: “And Twill turn Mine hand upon the 
little ones.” To go before, mpoayey, is a rerbuin pas 
torale, as Bengel remarks, comp. John. x. 4.—P. 8. 
Ver, 84. Before a cock crows.—De Wate: 
“If Jesus said these words, He meant merely (de 
Wette’s mere assertion) the division of the night 
called aAextupopuvia, NZEM FR MD; but the Evar 
celists referred it to a real cock-crowing.” Gerlach: 
“ Betore the cock-erowing between midnight ane mone 
ing. But it.came to pass literally, like so many other 
predictions.” It must be regarded as fixed, that the 
definite specification of that time of the night was 
the main point; but since, where cocks were found, 
their ery would not be wanting, we must hold fast the 
circumstance, that the cock-crowing was appvinted 
to be the warning sound for Peter. Meyer scems to 
suppose that the first cock-crowing took place at mid- 
night, and the second about three in the mornings. 
It is not established that the aAcxropopwria marked 
always the time from midnight till three; sinee the 
Talmudists reckoned only three divisions of the day, 
and regarded the fourth, xpet, as the morning of the 
day following. Comp. Winer, sub Nuchtrrache.® 
Deny Me thrice.—De Weite: Deny knowing 


Me a Beiter Meyer: Deny that thou belongest to 
Me. But the denial of faith in Christ, the son of 


God, is contained in it; and not merely the denial of 
a personal relation. ; 
Ver. 36. Gethsemane.— Most probably 8223S Ps 
oil-press, The most approved form is Pe@cyuarec: 
sec de Wette. A piece of Jand at the feot of the 
Mount of Olives, which was provided with a press, 
and perhaps also with a dwelling-house, or at least 
the usual garden-tower, See Winer and Robinson. 
Through the Stephen Gate or the Gate of Mary (ae 
cording to Schulz, identical with the ancient Fish 
(rate), there is a descent to the valley of Kedron, by 
which the traveller went over the bridge of the san:e 
name into the garden of Gethsemane. Kedron means 
Black brook ; it owed with perturbed waters, which 
were sull more darkened by the blood of the temple 
sacrifices, down through the valley toward the Deud 
Sea, Gethsemane lay on the right of the path to the 
Mount of Olives. It scarcely deserves now the name 
of a garden, as the place is covered with stones, aud 
there are only eight old olive trees remaining. The 
place is in possession of the Franciscans, who in 
lei7 erected a new wall around it, in length two 
hundred paces, and in breadth one hundred and £ty. 


* (The diMeuity derived from the Mishna, that the inbabe 
itants of Jerusslem, and the priests every where, were fore 
bidden to Keep fowls, because they seratehed op uncican 
worms, is casily removed, first, in view of the Inconstisteney 
of the Talmud on this point (vee Lightfoot), and seconaly, by 
the consideration that sueh a prohilvtios could in ne case 
afiect the Roman residents, over whom the Jows had nyo 
power, The scarcity of cocks in Jernealem is, however, tm 
timated by the absence of the definite article before aA th7 Gp 
in all the four Gospels. Henee it should be omitied in che 
Enelish Version, vers. 34, 04. 75: Mark sive 80008. 72: Like 
XNii. 34. 60. OL Jolin xiii, SS xvii, OT. At HHS Tite the 
whole history of Peter's denial is evidently drawn from real 
life. and presents one of the strancest evidences fur the origi 
uality and truthfulness of the Gospel records—P. 5.] 
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There is no groind for doubting the identity of the 
present and the ancient Gethsemane; yet it must be 
confessed that there is no reason why the place on 
the lett of the road may not be preferred (Wolff). 
C. von Raumer: “The vlives are not of the time of 
our Lor]; for Titus, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
had all the trees of the district cut down; and, more- 
over, the tenth legion were encamped on the western 
declivity of the mountain. The zreat age of the eight 
trees is inferred from the fact, that each of them pays 
a particular tribute which goes up to the time of the 
eayture of Jerusalem by the Saracens (4, p. 636).* 

And He saith to the disciples.—There were 
eivht of them; the three selected ones, and Judas, 
being excluded. Only those three, who had seen 
His transtizuration on the Mount, might be witnesses 
of the conflict of His soul. Bat ‘this appointment 
of Christ formed also a kind of watch against prema- 
ture surprise on the part of the traitor, In the fore- 
ground of the garden sat the eight disciples ; bevond 
them are the three confidential ones ; into the Holiest 
of His Passion Ie goes alone. These stations are 
not without symbolical significance.+ 

Ver. 37. He began to be overwhelmed 
with sorrow and anguish (fo mourn and (o 
tremble); RuwetcOat wal adynuovety.—Suidas 
explains &@5nuavery to be Aiav AvweicGat, aropeiv. 
But the latter expression is probably not an_ in- 
tensification of the former; it is a kind of contrast 
to it. <AvumeirGa: is the passive: being troubled 
or afflicted. Thus it signifies, absolutely taken, the 
exnerience of an infinitely afflicting influence. All 
the woe of the world falls upon Him, and oppresses 
His heart. Mark has the stronger expression : ¢«- 
@xu8<irdac. The contradictory impressions ¢ which 
Christ experienced extended to horror and amaze- 
Toent. "Adnuovecvy, onthe other hand, related to 
éxopev — according to Buttmann from &3nuos— 
expresses in the absolute sense the being forsaken 
of all the world and bereft of every consolation, the 
uttermost anxiety and experience of woe. 

Ver. 38. My soul is exceeding sorrowful, or 
girt round with sorrow, repid vmos.—Compure 
John xii. 27. Thesoul is the intermediate in man be- 
tween boly and spirit. The spirit expresses the rela- 
tion to God; the body, the relation to earth; the soul, 
the relation to the world at lire, especially the world 
of spiits. Henee the soul ia the specific orzan of 
spiritual experiences and emotions of pleasure and 
sorrow (Beck, Bibl, Seelen!rhre, 10).—EBEven unto 
death.—The extremest degree. Even unto death, 
so thit sorrow migut bring Me to death, Jon. iv. 9. 
“Angnish even unto death, the woes of one strug- 
gling with death, [ now experience. The words of 


*( Dr. Wordsworth, following the ancient fathers and the 
older Protestant commentators, sees a providential and 
prophetioal adaptation of the munes of Seriptaure localities 
genendisv, and oof Geftaonane in partionlar, te the events 
whieb ocearred there In this of/ press in whieh the olives 
were erusheed and benfsed. Clirist was beutsed for our sins, 
that off might Now from Tis wounds to heal our souls, 
Comp. Mathew Tfenrs: - There [fe trod the wine-press of 
ftis Pather’s wrath and trod it aloce.” In like meanner 
Wordsworth allesorizes an Bethlehem, the house of bread, 
where the bread of tite was born: MVerzuret4, where He grew 
up asa branch: Be thei the house of fishing where He 
eanied the apostles: Cupercaion, the bouse of consolation, 
woere He dwelt: Belearny, the place of palmedates, whieh 
speaks of the palins and hosannahs of Wis triumphal entry 
Into Terusslem: Beloplorge, the house of figs, which is a me. 
Mante of the withertuy of the barren He trees the Worat of 
Oléres, whence Christ aseended to heaven, to holil forth the 
olive brane of pence between Gol and] man, —-P. 8, 
¢*(Pne Eddind. transl las daaféan7a anea—P. s, 
‘ ts Ot: vusacuns, as io the Edinb, translL—P. 4 


Ps, xxii. 16 ; xl. 13, seem to have been present te 
His thoughts.” Gerlach. 

Tarry ye here, and watch with Me.—Inti 
mation of the deepest agony. Bengel: Ja magnis 
tentationibus juvat solitudo, sed tam-n ut in propingue 
sint amici, 

Ver. 39. And He went a little farther. 
Mixpéyv belongs to rpoeA Ow», a little distance, 
Luke gives here the vivid and dramatic statements 
of the spiritual excitement of the Lord,—of the b'oody 
or blood-like sweat which poured from Ifim,—of 
His being strengthened by an angel. See Com. on 
Luke xxii, 41-44. 

If it be possible.—Not as opposing the notion 
of an unbending deeree ; but in living harmony with 
the Father’s government and perfect submission. 
Luke: ef BotAe The rdvra duvara oot in Mark is 
no contradiction. 

This cup.—The suffering is a cup filled with a 
bitter potion. See above, ch. xx. 22. Mever (after 
de Wette): “This suffering and dying now betore 
Me.” The signification of the cup is the same as the 
signification of the suffering of His soul. But the 
modern interpretation, of an anguish in the presence 
of death which extorted a prayer for its removal, is 
in opposition to all the earlier declarations of Christ, 
and especially to the institution of the Supper, and 
the high-priestly prayer, John xvii, Ou this farther 
on. 

But as Thou.—As Thou wilt, Ict it he. See 
Mark. Not My will, but Thine be done. “ The feel- 
ing of profound emotion speaks in broker laa- 
enage.” Meyer. [This passage figures very promi- 
nently in the Monothelite controversy as one of the 
principal proofs that Christ had two wills, a human 
and a divine, as He had two natures. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that the contrast is not as 
between His human and His divine will, but as be 
tween His will (as the (rod-Man in the state of humil- 
iation and intense agony) and the will of His heavens 
ly Father.—P. a 

Ver. 40. And findeth them sleeping.—“ Th. 
sleeping of the disciples, and of ¢hese three favorite 
disciples, under (hese circumstances, and with 80 uae 
conquerable a drowsiness, is psychologically mysteri- 
ous, even after Luke’s explanation, ard rhs Aunns 
(ch. xxii. 45); but the certainly genuine words of 
Jesus, vers, 40 and 45, constrain us to regard the 
circumstance as historically true.” Meyer. We 
must connect with this the equally mysterious sleep- 
ing of the same three men during the transfiguration ; 
and this will confirm the supposition, that hicher 
spiritual influences and transactions almost overpow- 
erel the feeble flesh. Yet the Lord expressly declares 
that the disciples were morally responsible for being 
in such a condition. An analogous influepee We sce 
under preaching. Sermons stimulate some, and send 
others tosleep, according to their several dispositions 
and preparation, The simple law, that extraordinary 
tension raises the hignly developed spivitual life, while 
it stupefies the less developed, finds bere its strongest 
ustration in the most absolute contrast of spiritual 
watchfulness and sleep. 

He saith unto Peter.—lIIe had promised most 
was in the vreatest danger; and probably he was ° 
psychical respeets the strongest.—So then, 06 
7 ws ,—with displeasure: with allusion to his great 
promises.—Not one hour.—Incidental iptimatioa 
of the duration of our Lord's first eontlict. 

Ver. 11. That ye enter not into temptations 
eloéAOnre.—That the situation in which they 
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to them, throuch lack of “their own preparation. The 
simple test, which comes from God alone, becomes 
weipumu ié s, an assault dangerous to ‘the soul, 
partly through the accession of tempting intluences 
from without (“the devil, the world”), and partly 
through a blameable internal bias (“our own flesh 
and blood"). The Lord's words were fully explain- 
ed when the band soon afterward came upon them. 
The spirit indeed is willing.—A general de- 
claration; but, like the passage, Rom, vil. 22, 25, 
qualified and particularized by its relation to the dis- 
ciples, and the progress of the Christian life. In the 
unconverted the willingness of the *veuuais not 
yet unbound ; in mature Christians the @ao & is puri- 
fied and coverned by the spiritual principle. But, 
even in the first case, the willingness of the spirit is 
faintly expressed in fndefinite desires ; and in the last 
case, the opposition of the flesh is not absolutely 
suppressed and abolished until the consummation. 
The proper conflict between the rvera, the higher 
principle of life, and the old ungodly nature, falls 
into the domain of the Christian discipleship, the life 
that is being matured. The wvetvma is here the 
human spiritual life, awakened by the Holy Spirit. 
It is not only willing, but rpo@uuoyv, ready and 
willing, The oapé which opposes is not simply the 
sensual nature, but the sensuous nature disorder- 
ed by the Wuyn. The Scripture presents the capf,— 
that is, the natural life in its inclinations and im- 
pulses, —in three stages: 1, As innocent capt (Gen, 
li.); 2. as sinful capé (Gen. vi.) ; 3. ag sanctified capt 
(John vi). But the sinful oapé is even in the regen- 
erate excited to a diseased contradicuon ; it is not 
merely weak, but ao@evns, as the rvetua is mpo- 


would soon be placed, might not be a cause of offence cording to the nature of the 


O@vuoy, Hence, above all things, watchfulness is 
needed. Calovius: aap is here the homo animalis ; 


mvecua, the homo spiritualis, This is too dogmati- 
cal, [Stier, Alford, and Nast take flesh here in its 
original sense as a constituent part of human nature, 
which in itself is not sinful, but has an inherent weak. 
ness, Which the soud, standing between the sprit and 
the flesh, must overcome by deriving strength from 
the spire through wate hing and prayer, They also 
maintain that Chiist Himself is included in this de- 
claration, with the difference that He gave as high 
and pre-eminent an example of its truth, as the disci 
ples atforded a low and ignoble one: He, i in the wil- 
lingness of the spirit, vieluing liimself to the Father's 

will to suffer and die, but weighed down by the weak- 
ness of the flesh ; - they, jiaving professed, and really 
having, a willing ‘spirit to suffer with Him, but, even 
in the one hour’s watching, overcome by the burden 
of drowsiness. Observe, itis here rvevua, the higher 
gpiritual being, and not yux», the human soul, the 
seat of the affecgions and passions, as in ver. 38 and 
John xii, 27.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 42. Again the second time.—No pleon- 
asm. The é« deurepou deiines the awed Ow; 
the raA cv defines the rpoonvéEarto ina signifi- 
cant manner. In the second supplication, the resig- 
nation and self-sacrifice comes more prominently for- 
ward, 

Ver. 44. The third time.—Apart from the tex- 
tual uncertainty, this presents no ditliculty. It is in 
harmony with life, and especially spiritual life, that 
Intense and decisive contlicts develop themselves in 
a 3uccession of ucts, with intermissions of pause. 
Tha chythm here assumes a threefold rise and fall, ac- 
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spirit and of spiritam, 
conilict, asin the contiict of the Aposde Paul, 2 Cor. 
xii. 8. Luke does not record this threefold reveti 
tion literally; but he describes it in the growing im 
tensity of the struggle, the bloody sweat. and the 
word of the strengthening angel, 

Ver, 45. Sleep on now, aud take your rest.-- 
1, Chrysostom, Grotiits, Winer, and others : “Jesus 
needed no longer the co-operation of His disciples, and 
gives them rest.” But, on the other haud, we reail ° 
“The hour is come.” 2. H. Stephanus, Heumann, [else 
Greswell and Robinson], and others, make it a ques 
tion: Sleep ve still ? -but this is opposed by 7& Aue 
xov. 3. Grulich (on the frony of Christ, p. 14): 
Sleep and take vour rest for the time to come, that 
ig, in future, when ye shal] have more security. But 
this would not be 7b Aawur. 4. Euthymius ‘Zigab., 
[Calvin], and Beza, call it “ rebuking irouy.” [also 
Chrysostom. Meyer: ‘The common = objeetion 
against the ironical view, that it is not in harmony 
with the present feeling of Jesus, is psvchol. gicalle 
arbitrary. The profoundest ariet of soul, especially 
when associated with such clearness of spirit, has it. 
own irony. And what an apathy had Jesus here to 
encounter But if the essential principle of irony 
is security and perfect composure of spirit, we recog: 
nize here the sacred irony which does not speak in 
contempt. of weakness, but in the triumphant con- 
sciousness that the fight was already won. Ancther 
token is, that it passes over at once into the most 
solemn language. See the divine irony in Ps. ii. 
Meanwhile, we must be careful not to overlouk the 
symboligal element in the saving. The disciples had 
slept in the body, because they slept in the spirit, 
And, because they had not watched, there was a ne 
cessity now that they should outwardly watch while 
they slept on in spirit, until tey were awakened by 
the cock-crowing, the Redeemer’s death, aud the re 
surrection morning. 

The hour is at hand.—The great hour of deci- 
sion. Comp. Luke xxii. 53. 

Shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
—Grotius: The Romans, Meyer: The Sanhedrin. 
De Wette, better: The Romans and the Jews. For 
that the betrayal was twotold, Jesus had before de 
clared. 

Ver. 46. Arise, let us go hence.—“ Remark 
the haste which is expressed in éyelpeacOe, &yw- 
uev,idov.” Meyer. 

Tue RELATION oF THE TnreE EvanceEl ISTS TO 
Joux.—The silence of John upon the contlict in 
Gethsemane has been explained in various ways, 
According to Olshausen and others, he took tor 
granted an acquaintance with the svnoptical narra 
tives. I have explained the omission of this evens, 
as well as of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
from the peculiar compest0n and aim of the fourth 
Gospel, with reterence to the three already existing.* 
nlso Meyer. John has something analogous to 
the agony of Gethsemane in the spiritual conflict of 
Jesus in the temple, John xii. 27, though the two 
are of course not to be identified. 


r 


So 
so J 
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* (The Edinb. edition altogether misunderstands this pas 
sage, and translates: * The tasue (as if fused was the SHING 
with Ayvagang ‘) of this event... are ilinateuted by doin 
in his own way.” John does not fHlueirate these events af 
all, but passes them by in complete sienece. But Lange it 
lustrates this silence in bis Leben Jeow, to Which he kere al 
ludes.—P. $.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The perfect fidelity of Jesus to the Inw is seen 
In His not vving overthe Mount of Olives to Beth- 
any. It was necessary for every one to spend that 
nicht in Jerusalem, His calmness is seen in, the fact 
of His going to His accustomed place of praver (Luke 
xxii. 3), although knowing that Judas was acquaint- 
ed with the place. The time for hiding Himself was 
past; for throughout the whole land there was no 
longer freedom tor Ilis steps. But no more did Jesus 
go prematurely to meet danger, which He would have 
done had He celebrated the Passover a day earlier 
than usual, “Just at the commencement of His 
public teaching (ch. iv.), He retired, before His ex- 
tremest agony, into silence; that there He might in 
praver await and overcome in His inmost spirit the 
fiercest assaults of Satan (John xiv. 30), beltore He 
entered upon His external mortal passion.” — Ger- 
lach. 

2, The Agony of the Saviour in Gethsemane,— 
The final fourm of an anxious presentimnent which 
had pervaded His whole public life, and which con- 
stantly came out more and more distinetly into utters 
ance: Luke xii. 50; Mark vill, 12; John xii, There 
is nothing improbable, though something mysterious 
and wonderful, in the record that Christ’s agony tol- 
lowed the high festival of His soul in the sacerdotal 
prayer (Juhn xvii.). A similar transition in feeling 
often apokeats: 1. From joy to sorrow in the entry 
with palm-branches in Luke, in the temple, John xii, 
in Gethsemane; 2. from sorrow to joy at the depar- 
ture from Grlilee, at the dismissal of Judas from the 
company of disciples, John xiii, after the ery, ‘ My 
God, My God,” on the cross. All this shows the 
elasticity and absolute depth and vigor of His inner 
. litre, We distinguish three great conflicts and triumphs 
in the passion: 1, The victory over the temptation 
of the kingdom of darkness in Avs Spirit, at the in- 
stitution of the holy Supper (John xiii. 31); 2. the 
victory over temptation i His soul, in Gethsemane ; 
8. the victory over temptation in His bodily life, on 
the cross. These three great crises, indeed, are not 
to be separate] abstractly, as if in the one case His 
spirit only was tried, in the other, His soul, ete. But 
the assanit made the lite of the spirit the medium of 
trial in the one case, in the other, the life of the soul; 
and the victory which preceded became an advantage 
in the contlict which followed. And this serves to 
show the real import of the specitic suffering of the 
sont of sur Lord. It is in its nature one of the deep- 
est mysteries of the evangelic history ; but it reccives 
some lixit from the position of the soul-eontict be- 
tween the spirit-contlict and the conflict of bodily dis- 
tress, from its relation to the temptation in the wil- 
derness, and by definite declarations of Christ Him- 
self. Interpretations :—1. Origen, Le marturio, c. 
9%: Christ desired a yet deeper suffering ; an asccti- 
cally strained view.* Contra Celswom: He would 
have averted the destruction of Jerusalem, So Am- 
brose, Basil, Jerome. 2. He suffered the wrath of 
God in our stead and our behalf. Melanchthon : Jacnié 
ileus Dei prostraius coram elerao Patre, sentiens 
wan adversus Gea et mea peecata, So Rambach, 
‘the cup of wrath.” 3. Assaults of hell. Kuapp : 


® (Origen explains the words: “ My aout ts sorrorieful 
wnto death, Sorrow is bezun iume, but not to endure for- 
ever, but only till the hour of death; when [ shall die for 
ato, I shall die also for all sorrow, Whose beginnings only are 
ip me.”—P. 3.) 
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“The last and most terribl: attacks of the kingdom 
of darkness, in which the prince of death sought te 
wrest from Him the victory.” 4. Ebrard: “ Hig 
trembling in Gethsemane was not dread of His suf 
ferings, but was part of His passion itself; it was no 
a transcendental and external assumption of a for. 
eien guilt, but a conerete experience of the full and 
concentrated power of the world’s sin.” 6, Olshau- 
sen: Actual abandonment on the part of God; the 
hnman wuyf of Jesus alone was in conflict here, 
while the fulness of the divine life had withd:awn. 
6. Rationalists like Thiess and Paulus refer it to phy- 
sical illness and exhaustion,* to which Schuster adds 
the distress of abandonment by friends.¢ 7. De 
Wette: Fear of death (“a moral weakness !”). 
8. Mever: Horror and shudder in confronting the ter 
ror of such cruel sufferings and death. So most 
modern interpreters. Neander proves against Strauss 
that a change of fecling in the lite of the Saviour is 
by no means improbable. But we cannot admit a 
change of thought, least of all a change of the tunda- 
mental thoughts of His life. A supplication for the 
turning away of the suffering of death, even as a con- 
ditional and resigned request, is not to be imavined 
atter so many foreannouncements of His passion, af- 
ter the institution of the Supper, and His continuance 
in the scene of danger at Gethsemane. This would 
be to make Jesus directly contradict Himself. The 
agony in Gethsemane was not dread of the agony on 
Calvary, but it was a xpecific agony of itself; there 
fore He prays, according to Mark, that, if it were 
possible, the hour of (Aus suffering might pas3,—sim- 
Uarly as in John. 

It was the hour of nameless woe, of an excite- 
ment aud commotion of soul.t in which He would 
not appear before His disciples, in which He could 
not appear before His enemies, 1. It was then first 
a specitic conflict of soul (“ My soul is surrounded by 
sorrow,” 7 € pi Avmos): He was assiuulted hy the sever- 
est experience of woe and distressing anxiety. And 
this disposes of the opinions of those who make the 
suffering either predominantly pneumatic, or predom- 
inantly corporeal, 2. It was a counterpart to the 
temptation in the wilderness, See Luke iv. 13. Christ 
was tempted in the wilderness by the pseudu-messi- 
anic and carnal hopes and desires of His people, in 
connection with the vanities of the world.. But in 
Gethsemane He was tempted by the pseudo-messianie, 
earnal grief and disappointment of [is people, aud 
the whole misery of the world, which culminated in 
the fearful treachery of Judas, and revealed itself in 
a milder form in the sleeping of the disciples tor sor 


* (In German: korperliche Alapannung, whieh ts jast 
the reverse of “corporeal trleasily of feeling,” as the Edinb. 
edition renders it.— DP. =.) 

+ (Renan. in his Lire of Jesus, ch. xviif.. adds the sad 
Metmery of “the elear fountains of Galilee, where He mivit 
have refeeshed Himself: the vinevard and) ths-tree, under 
whieh He might buve been seated; and (lear, heart) the 
young maidens whe mizht perkaps have consented to love 
Himt’ Onlvia French novel-writer world proting this age 
cred sceng by sueh erotic seniituentalismn Renan places 
the agony in Gethsemane several davs before tee night of 
the Passion, contrary to the tinantimioias testimony of the sy- 
Noptists as Well as the inherent probability of the ease. Birt 
his vpinions on such subjects are worth nothing at all.—P 
2 

£fIn German: Gemnathserschiatterung, Gemitth is here, 
like the Greek @vuos (from 6°, fo risk onto storm: te 
bu nin seer/ficve), the inmost soul as the princinle of iffe, 
fecling, and thomzht, especially as the seat of strong feelin 
and passion, The Edinb edition obliterates the meaning of 
the original by turning it inter waarest aoed tiatmisent 
which is no translition atall ‘The next sentences are stil 
more diiuted and mutilated, or entirely omitted —P, 35.) 
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tow, The whole tempting power of the desperation 
of humanity pressed hard upon Jesus: that was His 
Avwecodat. Andin iis own internal defence He 
Bioud alone, invigorated by no sympathy and help of 
morials: that was His .adquovecv.—UCoinp. Isa. Lxiii. 
». In this temptation through the despair of hu- 
manity lay indeed the strencth of the fiercest assault 
of hellish powers upon His lonely soul, 
the judgment of God upon humanity whieh Jesus 
experienced in His soal; not God's judgment upon 
Himself, but a julgment upon humanity, which He 
received into His own soul, in order to chanve it into 
redemption. Of the former—the despair of the world 
—Judlas’ treachery was the concentrated and terrific 
expressign ? it was the demoniae fruit of nis demoniac 
grief, an act of mad contempt of salvation and of’ 
self. Henee the Lord again alludes here to the trai- 
tor (ver. 46). The great double-betraval of His peo- 
te and of the whole world conimitted against His 
fit, was the extreme suffering of the Saviour, the 
filibnent of Joseph's type, sold with fearful unsruish 
cn iis part by his brothers (Gen. xiii, 21). Thus 
the agony of Jesus’ goul in the garden was related to 
the despairing sorrow of the world, as the victory in 
the wilderness was related to the enticing and dis- 
guised pleasures of this world. 

8. Not asl will, but as Thow rilt.—Opposed to 
the Monothelite heresy. This preserves the truth 
and truly human character of His conflict, without 
disparaging His constunt accordance im all things 
with the will of the Father. Contrast and suspense 
do not amount to contradiction. Difference is not 
discord. See the decrees of the Council of Corstan- 
tinuple, A. vb. 680. 

4. Christ, in His threefold supplication in Geth- 
semane, perfected the doctrine of prayer, and sane- 
tified the prayers of sinners, His petition rises from 
the full expression of His woe to the full expression 
of sulb:uission to the Father's will, And His being 
heard consisted in this, that in the Father's strength 
hie drank the cup, and enjoved the perfect security 
of victory before the sharpest conflict took place. 

5. It was not the treachery of Judas in its exter 

nal aspect, but that treachery as the expression of 
the disc iptes’ and the world’s sorrow and disappoint- 
meni and of their despair of Christ’s honor and vic- 
tory, that constituted the temptation which the Sav- 
jour here suffered, But He had overcome this temp- 
tation already, when the external and actual betrayal 
came upon [Lim. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


I. Tot Two Sscrioxs.—The passage from the 
Supper to Gethscmane ; or, spiritual invigoration ex- 
pericneed in the way of duty: a. The appointment 
of spiritual strengthening ; 6. how it is experienced 
by Christ and by. This disciples. —The warning voice 
of their Master searcely hoard amidst the expressions 
of tne disciples’ sell-confidence.—Divine and human 
sare in provision against assaults at hand: 1. Christ 
is careful, and theretore free from e care; 2. His dits- 
ciples were carcless, and therefore burdened with 
care and unxiety.-—Christ in Wis work of redemption 
overcame the unfaithfulness of His diseiples : 1. Their 
unbelief in its presumpion s 2. their unbelict in its de- 
epondency.—The sudden and decisive turning-point : 
1. Of destiny ; 2. of feeling; 3. of the issue.—The watch- 
man and the sleepers: 1. God and men; 2. Christ 
and the disciples ; 3. the spirit and the earthly cares, 
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II. Tuk Way To THE Mount or Onives.—The fore 
announcement of the Lord, and the unbclief of the 
disciples.—The spirit of Christ and the spirit: of 
Seripture of one accord in their judgrnent upon the 


| weakness of believers.x—The p-omise of seciug them 


avain in Galilee, bound up with the prediction of 
their coming fall: 1. A est nOny of Mts supreme 
hope above “His sorrows » 9 of His continued faith- 
fulness to the disciples in their waveriug.—The as 
suranecs of aoe aoe -coniplacent boasts the 
token of his deep full—Mavk his presun:ptuous and 
boasted superiority: 1. To his enemies: 2. to the 
other disciples; 38. to the warning word of his Mas- 
ter.—Strong professions, miserable apostacy.*—The 
last unholy contention of the disciples. —The mea- 
sure of our false sclf-estimation the measure of our 
humiliation in lifte.—Nizht and the citence-—The 
strength of fidelity which can look berond and over- 
look the offenee of weakness, and turn it to salva- 
tion.—The offence of weakness (Peter), and the of- 
fence of wickedness (Judas). 

If, GerusemaNxe.—The Mount of Olives and the 
Oil-Press (Gethsemane), svinbols of the produetion 
and maturity of the Christian life: 1. The mount is 
a fieure of the Church, in which tle spiritual life 
grows; 2. the oil-press is a figure of suffering, throngh 
whieh the spiritual life is purged or set free—The 
three great things of eternal significance connected 
with the Mount. of Olives: 1. The paln-cutry into 
Jerusalem ; 2. Gethsemane; 3. the ascension.—Geth- 
semane the turning-point between the old and the 
new Paradise.—The reserve and the familiarity of 
Jesus in His agony.—The concealment of the agony : 
1. It is allovether hidden from the world; 2. the 
eereater number of His disciples see only the signs of 
this suffering; 3. the confidential ones only see it in 
amazement and tretubling 5 4. only God views Him 
stretched out, as a worm in the dust.—The soul of 
Jesus oppressed by the distress of all, and berett of 
the help of all.—Or, the soul of the agonized treader 
of the wine-press (Isa. Ixiti, 3); alone in His sutfer- 
ing, over whom all the billows roll (Ps. xhi. 7; Isa 
liv. 11); resigned entirely to God, and hidden in 
Him (Ps. xxvii. 5).—How Christ. in the garden over- 
came the sorrow of all the world: 1. Lluman sorrow, in 
its vain imaginations and despair ; 2. devilish sorrow, 
in its betrayal and mockery,—The contliet in the wil- 
derness, and the contlict in the garden.—The three 
ereat conflicts of Jesus: at the Supper, in Gethse- 
mane, and on Calvarv.—Gethsemane and Calvary.— 
The horror of Jesus in prospect of the kiss of Judas. 
—The Judas-kiss evermore the bitterest cup of the 
Lord and of His Chureh.—The world save Hitm toil; 
His diseiples gave Him trouble. —The sufte TIDE of 
Christ the sutlering of priestly sympathy with the 
misery of the world: 1. He feels its perfect woe ; 
hence His suffering, 2. He expericnees the whole 
power of sin in this woe; hence the dread assault 
and coniict, 6. He begins to exy. le its whole guilt 
in this woe: hence His persevering prayer.—Even in 
the agony Gf His soul He is the Christ: 1. The pro 
phetie Revealer of all the depths of man’s misery, 
2. the high-priestly Expiator ot them ; 3. ae kingly 
Deliverer from them, a he severest suffering is but 
acup: 1. Rigorously measured ; 2. surrounded and 
adorned by the cup; 3. prepare'l, Presented and 
blessed by the Futher.—Christ in the apparent anni 


* (In German: Dic starken Zusogen und dic kitgliches 
Absagen.—a paronomasis which 1 cannot initate In Eng 
ish.—P. $8 S.J] 


CHAP. XXVI. 31-46. 


nilation of the work of H's life: the seeming invali- 
dation of His mission; the seeming dissolution of His 
company; the seeming succumbing of His disciples 

uder grict, despondeney, and selt- ‘reprobation ; the 
sccminz contempt of His love.—His faithful heart the 
dove with the olive-branch high above the floods.— 
Christ in His great conflict of prayer: teaches us to 
pray; m akes our prayer accepti ibte ; and becomes 
its Mediatur.—Prayer is most acceptable in its abso- 
ite submission to the will of God.—The disciples as 
the outposts and watchmen of the Church.—The 
steep of the disciples; or, the death-like collapse 
which follows over-strained self-confidence.—The two 
divisions of the disciples: a wateh-company toward 
the worl 1, and a wateh-comnany around the Lord.— 
The Lord’s request to His disciples a token of infinite 
humility.—The three words of the Lord to the disci- 
ples: 1. Watch with Me; 2. watch for yourselves ; 
3. slee ep on now (whether waking or sleeping, ye will 
sleep till the awakening of My resurrection). — Watch 
aud pray, because of: 1. Temptation; 2. weakness. 
—The three witnesses of His transtizuration and Ilis 
humiliation (of the glorious beams and the bloody 
sweat).—The divine majesty with which the Lord 
comes out of Hia human sorrow.—The strength and 
solidity which the soul acquires from communion 
with Christ in all the conflicts of life and death. 


Selections from other Homiletical Commentators. 


I. Tos Way To THE Mount oF OLives.—Slarke :— 
From Cramer: Ue is a true friend who warns of dan- 
ger; but flesh and blood is too secure, and will not 
take warning, 1 Thess. v. 3.—How easily may even 
the best men lapse into sin! James iii. 2 —Osiander: 
The cross and tribulation a great offence to the weak. 
—Professions: not to promise good is unbelief; to 
promise without earnest will is hypocrisy ; to prom- 
ise in reliance upon our own strength is presumption, 
—Hedinger : Good-will must guard carefully against 
arrozance.—Trust none Jess than thine own heart, 
Jer. xvii. 9.—Canstein: Nothing is so hidden trom 
us as our own hearts.—We never come to know 
thoronghly our own weakness and unsteadiness.— 
The imagination which we have formed concerning 
our selves prevents our seeing what we are and what 
we are not.—Ifard work it iz to wean a man away 
from his false imaginations about himself.—To con- 
tradict the veice of truth is the sum of shame. 

Lisco:—The Searcher of hearts.—Peter trusts 
more the strength of his feeling than the word of 
Jesus. 

Gerlach :—The Lord quotes the language of 
Seripmre oftener in His sufferings than in any other 
Circumstanees. So in the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, ch. iv, 1-11. 

Heubner ;—This prediction of the Lord shows 
His supreme peace and victory over selfi—The suf- 
feriaz Mestinh was a riddle to them.—Christ is the 
only bond of His people: take Hin away, and all is 
dissolved.—He would give them all a proof of His 
oriimited knowlede ‘of men's hearts: that was of 
haportance for their whole Ete.—The over-h: isty, the 
presumptuous, and the seltcontident, are those whom 
God suif-rs to fall —There isa creat difference be- 
tween arrogance Of flesh and alacrity of spirit. —The 
oouest Wumility with which the diseiples relate their 
own faults.—Warniny to us all not to take offence 

t the Lord in anything. 
IL Gsrusemane:—Slarke:—The transfiguration 
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upon the high mountain ; the humiliation in the deep 
vallev.—It is not wise for every one to reveal every 
where and indiscriminately his heart and all its im 
pulses, Gen. xxii. 5; for there are weak people, wha 
cannot bear the strong.—Osander: We can dis 
burden ourselves most confidently in the ears of our 
God when we have no one, or but few, near us.—- 
Canstein : Christ enters upon His passion with pray 
er; He carries it on and ends it with prayer; and 50 
teaches us that our own sufferings cannot be over 
come and made to subserve our salvation without 
muen prayer.—The three Apostles called in Gal. it. 
9 pillars: Peter, the first who opened to Jews and 
Gentiles the door of the kingdom of heaven; James 
the first martyr; John, the longest liver, to whom the 
most glorious revelations were vouchsaied.—The 
trials of Abraham, Paul, Luther (great saints, great 
trials). —Canstein: The faithful Gol ministers trials 
aceurding to the measure of the ability of those who 
are to bear them (1 Cor. x. 13).—When it is time to 
ficht and to pray, we ought not to sleep.—God leta 
His weak children for a long time see others in the 
contlict, before they themselves are exposed to the 
contest.—The cup of Christ’s suffering has conse 
crated the cup of our cross.—Trust not to men, Ps 
exvili, 7.—Our best seeutity against temptation is to 
watch and pray.—The daily contest of the spirit with 
the flesh absolutely necessary, Gal. v. 17.—Thy will 
be done.—We may pray for mitigation When Je 
sus is suffering in His members, our eves are, alas! 
commonly full of sleep.—Perseverance in praver 
without fainting, Luke xviii, 1—A faithful father 
warns his children of danger.—He who feels safe in 
the time of danger may easily be ruined; he who 
is cautious and self-distrustful will escape.—W hen 
one Aour of trial is passe@, we must prepare for an- 
other.—When we in God’s streneth have overcome 
the first assaults and terrors of death, all ia more and 
more tolerable, until the cross itself is gloriously tri- 
umphed over.—Jesus our Forerunner.—Chirist went 
freely and joyfully to meet His passion, for an exam- 
ple to us, Phil. it, 3. 

Lisco:—Heb. v. 7. The threefold prayer reminds 
us of the threefold victory over Satan, when he 
tempted Jesus, cli. iv. 1. 

Gerlach :—From Luther : “We men, born and 
bound in sin, have an impure, hard, and leprous skin, 
which does not soon feel. But, because Christ's 
body, His flesh and blood, is fresh, and pure, and 
sound, without sin, while ours are full of sin, we feel 
the terror of death in a far less degree from what He 
felt it.’ The disciples should watch with Him, and 
they should pray; butaith Him they could not pray ; 
in His mediatorial conflict no man could stand by 
and help Himn.—He desired the fellowship of these ag 
the first-fruits of the men who were to he redecmed 
by Him.—In this severe agony of the passion, the di- 
vine will ever more and more penetrates and exalts 
the hnmuan, 

Heubner :—It was a garden, as in Gen, til.—Not 
all the disciples were fitted to be witnesses of this 
prefound and mysterious humiliation of our Lord.— 
Rambach: It is not expedient that the child of God 
should reveal to every one the depths of lis heart.— 
{t is the hizhest grace to be companion of the mest 
secret sorrows of Jesus.—Jesus is the source of ccne 
sylation and encouragement ior all burdened and 
heavy-laden souls.—The greater the anguish, the 
greater the jov.—Jreger : “Aud He went to a little 
distence, So the high-priest went into the Holiest. 
—The Son of God bows down to the uttermost betore 
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His Father, to make us acceptable.—O that we bet- 
ter learned the lesson to bow down before God !— 
Jacob's wrestling in the night, Hos. xii. 4, 5.—Sleep- 
iness end juconsiderateness among Christians, moni- 
tors of ial).—Christ awakens out of sleep.—The see- 
ond petition takes for granted an answer of God, 
that His will was fixed on this (as indeed did the 
first) ; heice the more direct expression of resigna- 
tion—In prayer we do not depend upon many and 


beautifully arranged words; the heart is the grea: 
thing (as in the prayers of Moses, David, Daniel, and 
Christ).—The Holy One falls absolutely into the pow. 
er of the unholy.—Js af hand: the betrayal, pow 
brought to its consummation, troubled the soul of 
Jesus afresh.—There is a diflerenee between the mere 
expectation, albeit. certain, and the fulfilled reality. 
Aapg: Jesus guttering in Gethsemane: 1, lts depths 
2. ils cause; 3, its fruit. 


FIFTH SECTION. 


JESUS ON THE NIGHT OF HIS BETRAYAL: JESUS AND THE TRAITOR; JESTS AND 
THE DEFENDER; JESUS AND THE MULTITUDE; JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES GEN. 
ERALLY; OR THE GLORY OF JESUS IN THE NIGHTLY ASSAULT AND THE CON 
FUSION OF THE IMI’RISONMENT.* . 


~Cnarter XXVI. 47-56, 
(Mark xiv. 43-52; Luke xxii. 47-53; John xviii. 1-11.) 


And while he yet spake [was yet speaking, em atrod AaAotizos], lo, Judas, one of 
the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with swords and staves [clubs, ¢Awr],! 
from the chief priests and elders of the people. Now he that betraved him gave them 
a sien, saying, Whomsoever [ Whom, ov] I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast. 
And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail [xutpe], Master [Rabbi] ;* and kissed 
him. And Jesus said uuto him, Friend, wherefore art thou come? [du that for which 
thou art here!]® Then came they, and laid hands on Jesus, and took him [held him 
fast, asin ver. 4s]. And, behold, one of them which [that] were with Jesus stretched out 
his hand, and drew his sword, and struck a [the] servant‘ of the high priest, and sn:ote 
off his ear. Then said Jesus unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place: for ail 
3 they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.’ [Or, 7] Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently ® give me [place beside me, wapa- 


54 oryee pot|’ more than twelve lecions of angels? But how then [How then, was ott | § 
shall fn the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be ? ee ? For thus it must 
55 be.] In that same hour [in that hour, éy éxetry 77) Opa] said Jesus to the multitudes, Are 
ye come out as against a thief [robber, Ayer]? with swords and staves [clubs] for’ to 
teke me? Isat daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hoid on me, 
56 But all this was done, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulilled. Then all 


the disciples [the disciples all]" forsook him, and fled. 


# All these significant headings are omitted in the Edinb. trsl.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 47.—(The Vuluzate transtates ueTa waxyaipay Kai fvAa@v: cum gladtia et fustitua; Lance: mit S kacertern 
and mit Keulens other German Versions: Stange, or Anitten, or Prigen, sérves was introduced by Trudale, and 
rctained in the subsequent English Version, except that of Rheims, which renders tvda: clube, St gf is the proper tranee 
Jation for SaBdous in ch. x. 10; Mark vi. S$: but the Authorized Version renders EvAa and paBdcus alike. Comp, ver. 
65: Luke xxii. 52. John mentions also lanterns aud turches, to search perbaps in the secret parts of the garden and the 
dark caverns of the valley of the Kedrou—v. 8.) 

2 Ver, 49.—[The colder and more formal Rabbi oucht be retained here and in ver. 25 fn the translation, as Matthew re 
tained it from the Hebrew for di5aaxaAe, and as the English Version itself did in ch. xxiii. 7, 3--P. S ] 

2 Ver. 5U—[The words: €p 8 maper, are veneraliy understood aga question and so punctuated in most editione 
but Fritzsche takes them asan exelamation: For what (dreadful deed) art Geo here! Mevser, Ewald. Lance, as an clitp 
tical comiand, as to say > Away with your hypocrideal Kiss; do rather that for which thou arthere! Scathe Lrey, Nova 
But the ellipsis might also be supplied by.a® o fda: I know for echat thou art here.—V.8.] 

4 Ver. $1.—[Tiv SatAor, the well known servant, viz, Malchus, John xviii. 10. Comp. Mark xiv. 47, where the 
English Version likewise substitutes the indefinite article. —P. 3.] 

6 Ver, 52.--Some anctal Codd. read amodavatyrac [for amoAoryrat). 

6 Ver. 53.—[Prexe: tly should be omitted, as it arose from confounding two readings in the text. sorne authorities plage 
Ng Epri, nore, ater TapagTHTeEL, others after Suvauas, but none repeating it, Cranmer’s Bible first put nore (evep 
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minc) after both verbs, while Tyndale, the Genevan Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible have it only after cannot, and the 
Rietms N. ‘I. (following the Vulgate) after gice me. King James‘ revisers substituted presently for the second 2020, 


P. 5.) 


7 Ver, 53.—[Or: cause to stand by,as the Bishops’ Bible literaily renders wapaoTnoet, and Scrivener commends 


Conant prefers “send” with Coverdale. 


Campbell: “send to my releeg"—P. 8.) 


“Vor 54.—[ But is an insertion to make the connection plainer, or it was supposed to be implied tn oby. But the meane 
Ing is: Considering then that God could place such a mighty force at My disposal, how is it possible, ete.—P. S.J 

® Ver, 55.—[Not: «Aerrys, which is oxpressly distinguished from Anatns in John x. 1,8. Comp. Matt. xxi. 18. and 
mote. Scrivener: “ All these precantions would be futile against a petty thief, though very proper against a bandit, such 


es Barnabas for example.’—P. 3. 


19 Ver, 55.—| Kur before the infinitive is obsolete and should be omitted in a revised translation.—P. $.] 
11 Ver, 56.—[This is the emphatic fourm of the Greek: of wa@nral wayres, and su rendered by Conant and others.— 


P.8) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 47. Then came Judas.—lLe knew the spot, 
as being the place where Jesus often met His disciples, 
John xviii. 2.. During the completion of the meal, the 
final discourses of Jesus, and His agony in Gethsemane, 
Judas went out into the night, and consummated the 
work of his villany. His impetuosity induced the 
Sanhedrin to rescind their resolution of not taking 
Jesus at the feast. This it was first necessary that 
thev should decide upon, and then summon the tem- 
ple-uard; after which the permission of the Roman 
governor wa3 to be obtained, and the requisite mili- 
tury protection, Judas had reckoned upon all this 
delay, and had calculated that time enough would be 
allowed for Jesus to have reached Gethsemane. But 
that the preparation which the hich priests in league 
with Judas appointed, was exagzerated and excessive, 
all the Evangelists agree. According to John, Judas 
brought the Reman cohort (wzeipa). Even if we do 
not understand this literally—a3z the one Roman 
evhort which was stationed in the Castle Antonia 
consisted of 500 men—yet we may assume that the 
disposable portion of that force, representing the 
cohort, was there. To these must be added, accord- 
ing to Luke, the temple-watch. Such a watch be- 
longed to the temple, and was commanded by a 
atparnyos, Acts iv. 1. The plural orparyyoi (Luke 
xxii. 52), refers to the presence of other and suborii- 
nace officers. The torches also betray the excess of 
the preparation; although even the paschal full moon 
would not render these needless, when searching 
among the shady caverns of the gloomy valley of the 
Kedron. 

One of the twelve.—tThe significance of this 
expression here rests upon this, that Judas no longer 
comes in the train of the disciples as a follower of 
Jesus, but at the head of the hostile multitude. 

With him a great multitude.—The swords * 
indicate that the Roman cohort (John xviii, 3) was 
the centre of this multitude: while the clubs, and so 
forth, indicate that the Jewish temple-watch, and 
other miscellaneous fanatics, were there also, Ac- 
cording to Luke xxii. 52, there were also fanatical 
priests and elders who mingled in the procession,—a 
circumstance which Meyer refers to a later and incor- 
rect enlargement of the tradition. But Luke appears 
190 rezard representatives of the Sanhedrin as requi- 
site fur such a religious capture as this was (ace Acts 
iv. 1); and Meyer unler-estimates the fanatical im- 
pulses of Jewish fanaticism. 

With swords and clubs, from the high 

riests.— Here we see the mingled religious and 
political relations. The Sanhedrin had the decision 
in all matters of spiritual jurisdiction, Thus it was 
jor them to settle the question whether any one was 


@(R = thease -rords, as the Edinb. edition reads.—P, 8.) 


a false prophet, and therefore worthy of stoning,—~ 
the appointed punishment of that crime. That ques 
tion they had already settled in the affirmative some 
time before, having determined to pnt Jesus to death 
(John xi. £7); although they found themselves want- 
ing in grounds of action, which therefore they endeav- 
ored by cunning to obtain from Himself, but failed, 
The right of putting offenders to death had been 
taken from them by the Roman government (John 
xviii, 31); henee the Roman crucifixion was after 
ward substituted for the Jewish stoning. Thus thei. 
undertaking was, on the whole, a daring experiment 
of wickedness. They were as yet without false wit 
nesses and without grounds of accusation; they had 
not the thorough consent of Pilate; and they must 
silence and win over, by some sudden stimulant, the 
common people. On this account they aimed to give 
the capture, in which the Roman soldiers were at 
their disposal, a spurious character of importance ; 
their excessive preparation would have the effect of 
creating the presumption that Jesus must be a very 
great criminal. 

Ver, 48. Gave them a sign.—Meyer: “The 
é3wxey is commonly, but improperly, regarded ag 
having a pluperfect sense. The Vulgate has it right, 
dedit, As he came he gave them a sign.” [So also 
Alford].—Whom I shall kiss.—The kiss was among 
the ancients a sign of affectionate and cordial inti- 
macy, and particularly a token of fidelity, Gen. xxix. 
11. More commonly, the teachers kissed their pu- 
pils; but examples of the converse are not wanting. 
Lightfoot, Hore, p. 484. It is doubtful whether the 
kiss of reverent submission (Ps. ii. 12) was impressed 
on the lips: probably on the hands or the feet. 

Hold Him fast, seize Him.—We take the 
Kpatnoatre atréy as emphatic. Possibly there 
was a touch of irony in the language of the arch- 
traitor, who expected that Jesus might in a magical 
manner elude them after all. For the darkened mind 
of Judas had nuw come to regard Him as a magi- 
cian. 

Ver. 49. And forthwith he came.—Excited, 
but also dissembling. He pretended that he did not 
belong to the procession of enemies, that he would 
precede them, point out the danger, and scparate 
trom his Master with sorrow.—Kissed Him.—The 
Katrepidnoeyv must be understood in all its empha 


“ais, to kiss very tenderly, to caress. Comp. Xenopbh 


Mem. ii, 6, 388; Luke vii. 388, 455; Acts xx. 37. 
Mever: “The sign was the simple kissing; but the 
performance was more emphatic, & caressing, Corre 
spondi.g with the purpose of Judas to make sure, 
and with the excitement of his feelings,” The kiss 
of Joab, 2 Sam, xx. 9 (comp. 2 Sam. iii. 27). “ The 
early Christians, who kissed each other at the Lord’s 
Supper, did it as appropriate to the time when the 
sufferings of Christ were remembered; they did not 
thereby intend to express their abhorrence of Judad 
kiss.” Heubner. 
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Ver. 50. Friend, éraipe.—Comp. ch. xx. 18 [and | blow of Peter’s sword; and it struck ‘he servant of 


Orit, Note No. 4, p. 352.] 

[Why did the Lord call Judas friend—a term of 
civility, though not necessarily of friendsLip—and not 
a villain, or a traitor, aud why did He not turn away, 
in holy indignation, from this Judas-kiss, the vilest, 
the most abominable piece of hypocrisy known in 
history, which the infernal inspirer of treason alone 
could invent? To give us an example of the utmost 
meekness and gentleness under the greatest provoca- 
tion, surpassing even the standard which He holds up 
for His disciples, Matt. v. 30. If the face of the Sa- 
Viour was not disyraced by the traitor’s kiss, no 
amount of injury and insult heaped upon His follow- 
ers by the eneinies of religion can really dishonor the 
former, but falls back with double effect upon the 
latter. At the same time the words ég’ 6 wdépe, 
whether they be taken as a question, or as an ex- 
clamution, or as an elliptical assertion or command— 
together with the question recorded by Luke: “ Be- 
trayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” conveyed 
a most stinging rebuke to Judas, whose force was 
doubled by the use of the word friend, and the deep 
emotion and holy saduess with which they were ut- 
tered. The effect appears from the subsequent de- 
Bpair of Judas.—P. 5. | 

Do that for which thou art here!* [ Author- 
ized Version: Wherefore art thou come ?]—Meyer: 
‘Since the relative és (ép’ 8 wape:) is never used in 
direct question, but only in indirect, the cormmon ac- 
ceptation of this as a question is not correct; and it 
is quite groundless (Winer, 192) to assume a corrup- 
tion in the declining Greek in relation to és. Fritzsche 
explains it as an appeal ad gualem rem perpetrandam 
ades! But the Greek would require this also to take 
the form of a question. The words are broken off 
With an aposiopesis: Friend, that for which thou art 
here come—do/ Jesus thereby denounces the trai- 
terous kiss.”—Ewald: “I need not thy kiss; 1 know 
that thou meanest it in hypocrisy; do rather that 
which is thy business.” Similarly Euthym. Zizab. 
This would certainly accord with the declining of the 
kiss in Luke: Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss? But, in this case, it is better to assume that it 
is a concise form only: torte mparre, eg’ b madpei. 
Or: rapectw, ep § mape. By the Lord's going out 
to mect the watch, the hypocritical play of Judas was 
interrupted. John alone relates the falling to the 
ground on the part of the multitude. But Jesus 
hastened to meet the multitude, in order to protect, 
not only the three, but also the other disciples on the 
outside of the garden, 

Ver. 51. And, behold, one of them.—When 
the evangelical tradition first assumed shape und 
form, prudence required that the name of Peter 
should not be publicly mentioned. Hence the indeti- 
nite expression in the Synoptists. But this necessity 
did not exist when John wrote bis Gospel: therefore 
he gives the name. The same remark applies to the 
omission of the raising of Lazarus in Bethany, which 
the Synoptists may have had good reasons for ignor- 
ag, but not John who wrote so much later. 

Drew his sword.—W hen he saw that they Jaid 
aands on the Lord. According to Luke, the question 
was first asked trom among the disciples, Lord, shall 
we smite with the sword? (Qn the twu swords, com- 
pare Luke.) lumediately thereupon fullowed the 


*1So0 Lange: “Freund ! (nur dae\ wozu du da bist! 
Similarly Ewald: * Freund, das wozu du da bist! But 
Butber, de Wette, and other Gerinan Versions. agree with 
che huglish in king the phrase as a questiun,—P. 38.] 


merely the lobe. 


the hich priest, called Malchus, accordirg to John 
lie had cut off his right ear: Matthew and Mark, 
7o wriov; but Luke, 7d ods, the ear itself, and not 
It seemed that he would have split 
his head. The separation of the ear must have been 
nv? quite pertect; and Jesus healed the servant, ae 
cording to the narrative of Luke the physician. Mercer 
following Strauss, attributes this healing to a later 
tradition, The other Evengelists, however, appear to 
have regarded this healing as self-understood ; as, 
otherwise, Peter would have remained a criminal, aud 
the mutilation of Malchus would have furnished coud 
ground of an accusation, which, however, was not 
preferred. 

Ver. 52. Put up again thy sword into its 
place.—The sheath, John xviii. 11. Peter. there- 
tore, still stood there with his drawn and brandished 
sword in his hand.—For all they that take the 
sword.—This is a judicial sentence, but also a 
threatening warning. In the former light, it rests 
upon an absolutely universal principle. The sword 
is visited by the sword in war; the sword of retribu- 
tion opposes the arbitrary sword of rebellious sedi- 
tion; and the sword taken up unspiritually in a spir- 
itual cause, is avenged by the certain, though perhaps 
long-delayed, sword of historical vengeance. Peter 
Was, in all these three aspects, in a bad position, and 
the representative of wrong. The warrior exposed 
himself to the superior force of the legions of Rome, 
the rebel to the order of the magistrate, aud the abuse 
of the sword in the service of religion provoked, and 
seemed to justify, the same abuse on the part of the 
world. Peter had really forfeited his “lite to the 
sword; but the Lord rectified his wounded position 
by the correcting word which He spoke, by the mirae- 
ulous healing of the ear, and by the voluntary surren- 
der of Himself to the authorities. But Peter bad nog 
only with wilful folly entered on the domain of this 
world, he had also brought his Master’s cause into 
suspicion, Indeed, he sought to bring his fellow 
disciples, and his Lord Himself, into this wrong pesi- 
tion, and to make his own Christ a Mohammed. 
Therefore the Lord so solemnly denounced his act, 
pronounced an ideal sentence of death upon his head, 
which, however, was graciously repealed. The Lori's 
word from that hour became a maxim of Christianity 
(comp. Rey, xiii. 10); and it was probably spoken to 
Peter with a typical significance. Even the Church 
of Rome says: ecclesia non sitit sanguinem, but only 
to have recourse to the stake and tiegot, of which 
certainly the defer of this passage says nothing. 

{Shall perish.— Alford: “ éy Maxatpn amwoAotyrasg 
ig a command; not merely a future, but an azpera- 
tive future; a repetition by the Lord in this selemn 
moment of Gen. ix. 6. See the parallel in Rev. xiii. 
10: bef avrtdy ey wax. atoxtarbivai This should be 
thought of by those well-meaning but shallow per 
sons, who seck to abolish the punishment of death in 
Christian atates.”» Comp, also Rum. xi, 4. Thug 
the passage justifies capital pupishment as a measure 
of just retribution for murder in the hands of the eivi 
mavistrate, but condemns at the same time the resort 
to ull carnal and violent measures on the part of the 
Church, which is a spiritual body, and should only 
use spiritual weapons. Comp. 2 Cor, x. 8, 4. Rome 
agrees in theory (Acelesia non sidil sanguinem), but 
violates it in practice by handing the hereuics, wher 
ever she has the power, to the state fur execution, 
and thus using the civil mavistrate as an instrumeut 
Quod guis per alium facit, id ywe fecisse dicdtur.— Bd, 


AP, XXVI. 47-56. 


Ver. 58. Or thintest thou ?—If Christ had re. 
fused to take the way of the passion, He might have 
adopted quite another way than that of wilful and 
violent opposition to the world: the way, uamely, of 
coining to judgement upon it. Thinkest thou not that, 
if I did not desire to be a long-suffering Redeemer, I 
might st once appear to the woole work! as its su- 
prem, Jud-se, rather than enter upon ihy bNpocritical 
way Of halfspirituality and hatfworldliness, half-pa- 
dence and half-violence, of civilization with a sword 
in its hand? = For, the twelve legions of angels which 
He micht have prayed tor, doubtless vienitied that 
multitule of angels which will actually attend Mim 
when He returps to judement (ch. xxv. 31). If the 
Church of the Middle Aves had not the courage to 
achieve the evangelization of the world in the. way 
of Christ’s passion, she should have had faith to snp- 
plicate for the last day to come; but she did wrong 
to make Christ another Mohammed, and to continue 
His work by a hypocritical mixture of religious 
preaching and carnal violence. Meyer: “The num- 
ber twelve corresponds to the number of the Apos- 
tles, because it was one of those who had just endeav- 
ored to detend Him.” But it is also and alwavs the 
number of the developed perfection of life. The le- 
gion is the symbol of a great fighting host. Sciaar, 
Alterthumakunde : * By leyio (a lege mo) Was orivin- 
ally understood the azgrevate of the Roman military 
collected for war. When that force increased, it be- 
came a great division of the host, which contained, 
at various times, from 2400 to beyond 6000 infautry, 
and from 300 to 400 horsemen. Since the time of 
Marius, the legion had reached more than 600,” 
—It is well worthy of notice that Christ here num- 
bers the anels by legions, as the counterpart of the 
Roman power, now leayued against Him with His 
enemies. 

Ver. 54. How then shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled? for, etc.—Meyer: “We must not sup- 
ply Aeyouoa before bre (Beza, Maldonatus, and 
others); but there must be a questign after ypagaé, 
and é7.:is for. For thus (in no other way) aeust it 
(that which now befalls Me) de.” Thus there are two 
reasons: 1, The fulfilment of the Scripture concern- 
ing the sufferiug Messiah: Ps. xxii; Isa. liii.; Dan. 
ix. 26; Zech. xii. 7. 2. The counsel of Giod Him- 
self for the salvation of a sinful world, which is the 
foundation of ail the prophetieal Scriptures. 

Ver. 55. In that hour said Jesus to the mul- 
titudes.— According to Luke, especially to the rulers 
and the guard of the teinple, which Meyer vainly 
secks to set aside.—Starke: “Jesus did not say this 
before he had been seized and bound. He would 
give no indication that He was not willing to be 
taken; and therefore not till after they had done their 
will did He rebuke their injustice.”—In the temple; 
—that is, in the forecourt of the temple. In this 
Bpace the Rabbins placed a synagogne (comp. Luke 
ii 46). Here also was to be sought Solomon’s porch 
(John x. 23; Acts iii, 11), with other halls—the re- 
gioa of teaching and preaching.—And ye laid no 
hold on Me.—Certainly, because they durst not; 
but that exhibits their surprise by night as the work 
of evil conscienes and malignity, 

Ver. 56, But all this is done that the Scrip- 
tures of tho prophets might be fulfilled.—Luke: 
* But this is your hour, aud the power of darkness.” 
The one supplements the other. Of this hour of 

darkness, and of the secming triumph of evil, all the 
phets. prophesied : Isa, hii; Dan. ix. 26, ete. 
Phe supposition of Erasmus, de Wette, and others, 
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that this last word in Matthew was a remark of the 
Evangelist, takes off the point of our Lord’s address, 
as Meyer riglitly observes. It was this Jast word 
which indic: ted ‘His settled purpose to take the path 
of death. Hence it also gave cecasion for the flizht 
of the diseipfes, Their couraze now failed them, and 
they fled. ‘The flight, however, was not absolute, aa 
appears from the narrative of the young man in Mark 
xiv. 5], and the conduct of Peter and John, accord: 
ing to John xviii, 15. They followed Him, but ater 


off In reality, the seattering and fight was come 
plete. [But while the eleven forscok the Lord, other 


disciples, as Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea, 
took a more decided stand for Him. The Church caa 
never fail; new Christians always take the place of 
the old ones. Comp. Lange’s notes on Mark xiv. 
51, 52.—P.3.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The Kiss of Judas,—Its dark history in the 
world and the Church. This combination, the be 
traval and the kiss of respect in one, could have 
been invented by no man, least of all hy the soul of 
an Evangelist. We only who execited it could have 
devised it; or, rather, hell alone. 

2, This wild combination of enemics—soliiers 
temple-servants, and priests—for the accomplishment 
of an act of hypocritical violence against Christ, ig 
also a typical world-historical scene.* Not less so 
is the surprise and capture of the Holy One in His 
Holiest of All, under the pretext of serving the sane 
tuary. 

3. Peter showed by his first stroke that he was 
no soldier; happily he had missed his blow. That it 
was the ear of Malchus which he struck, is very sig- 
nificant. It has always been the ear, the spiritual 
hearing, and willing susceptibility, which carnal de- 
fenders of Christ’s cause have taken away from their 
opponents, when they have had recourse to the sword 
of violence. 

4, They who take the Sword shall perish by the 
Sword,—That this was said to Peter, had its typical 
historical meaning. “The early Christians, amidst 
all the slanders heaped upon them, were never “oly irged 
with having risen in insurrection against their Genule 
oppressors. Comp. Tertull. Apol. cap. 87. Luther 
(in the peasant insurrection) quoted this passage 
against the peasants, Duels also are by this sentence 
absolutely forbidden. The punishment of death for 
certain offences is clearly enjoined, See Rothe’s 
Bihik, itt, 877." Heubner, How far a Christian state 
may be Justified in giving this punishment another 
form, may be matter “of reasonable question, In its 
essential significance the death penalty is an inalien- 
able legal ordinance, but the form of social death and 
its execution has been in many ways subject to moudi- 
fication. 

5. Thinkest thon that I cannot.—Christ rejects 
once for all that unholy and disturbing mixture of 
judgment and salvation into which carnal zeal is so 
much disposed to turn His cause. What He here 
sav applies to every moment in the history of Christ 
lanity. [fit were God’s will that at any time (before 
the end) the economy of grace, effectual through the 
sacred cross, Should be suspended, at that moment 


* (Not: symnhalical, as the Edinb. trsl. reads, Ip Gor 
man: é@in typisches weltaixtarisches Bld, te anevent of 
tynteal significance which is frequently repeated and fulall 


j ed in histury.— 2.5 
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the infinite preponderance of heavenly forces over the 
vivlerce of the enemy of earth would at onee be ex- 
hibited, Bat then the work of salvation would be 
broken off before its consummation, This no man 
should ever think of Whenever men act‘ on this 
principle, they tempt God, and summon such powers 
avainat the cause of evil as prove themselves to be, 
bot anels of lilt, but disguised powers of darkness ; 
and the enmity “which these exhibit against the cause 
of evil is only apparent. Of such ‘carnal violence 

against conscience we must distinguish educational 
lesal disciptine within the Church, as we must uistin- 
guish also between theocracy and hierarchy. 

6. The assurance of Christ to those who came 

against Him with weapons in the mght,—that He lad 
been ready to give them an account in broad day,— 
has also a svmbolieal meaning for all ages. The per- 
secutions of the faithful are always stamped with the 
mark of calumny, 

7. The last word of Christ is the expression 
of His consummate preparation for His passion. 
Therefore it is the crisis when the disciples, not vet 
mature in faith, forsook Him. Old Testarnent mar- 
tyrdom had in it some affinity with the self-sacritice 
of a hero in battle: they hoped for the speedy tri- 
umph of the theocracy, The New Testament martyr 
must, in the patience of the saints (Rev. xiii, 10; 
xiv. 12), tarry for the manifestation of victory until 
the last day. For this the disciples were not ripe: 
they had not the jovful testimony of victory within 
their own spirits. This New Testament martyrdom 
could flourish only after the bluod of Christ was 
shed. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The betraval.—The first betrayal as the germ of 
the second.—Jesus and His company in the hour of 
betrayal.—An old and always new event, and vet an 
event standing alone.—No place upon earth isa per- 
fectly secure refuge for the Church: God alone is 
that. (Luther sung: “A tower of strength our (rod 
is still,” but many sing: “A tower of strenyeth our 
Church is still.” )*—Gethsemane: 1. Consecrated by 
Christ’s praver; 2. desecrated by the betrayal; 3. for 
ever consecrated by the voluntary resignation of Je- 
6us.—The temple dishonored in the name of the tem- 
ple —Judas, having left the company of the Twelve, 
now at the head of Clirist’s enemies: a tearful image 
of a deep apostasv.—The sign of treachery, the self- 
condemnation of the traitor: 1, As the bypocritical 
sien of his acquaintance, of his discipleship, of bis 
anostolical vocation; 2. as the token of his apostasy, 
of his ingratitude, of his reprobation.—The kiss of 
Judas, the most cunning and the maddest imagination 
of hell.—The serpent’s bite in its historical consum- 

mation and spiritual meaning: 1. Consummated in 
the connection of hellish betrayal with the sign of 
heavenly honor (Ps. ii 12); 2. the sign of all treason 
acainst all faith and fidelity, taken from the sign of 
love end contidence—Supreme cunning, one with 
supreme infatuation (stupidity).—riend, wherefore 
art thou here ; or, the counter-greeting of Christ to 


@(P: Lange allndes, of course, to the famous hymn of 
Lather: Ainu fseste Burg ixt unser (rott (based upon Ps. 
civic and temposed 129), whieh may be called the spiritual 
war-sons Of the Reformation, and whieh bas been very often 
translates into English, by Phomas Carlyle. Mills, Cath, 
Winkworth, Bunting, and others. It is omitted fin the 
Edinb, edition, tozether with a number of bumiletical hints 
tn this sectivon.—. 5.] 
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the traitor: 1. Infinitely gentle (although “ friend” 
in Greek was no more than “ companion): * a mild 
allusion to his ingratitude. 2. Infinitely earnest and 
severe: Take the mask away! Stand torth as thor 
are! od. asfinitely etfectual: the subsequent despair 
of Judas.—IlHiow ditlerent, although related, the kiss 
of Judas and the sword-stroke of Peter !—The unholy 
use of the sword, and all the acts of spiritual violence 
do but dull the spiritual ear in’ their false zeal._— 
Christ between His friends and His enemies : oppress 
ed by both, righteous to both—The ceeree of the 
Lord, “ All ‘who take the sword,” ete.: 1. A decisive 
action (the perict action of perfect suffering); 2a 
sacred principle; 3. a prediction seareely halt: ruitlled, 
—The connccuion between Peter's siuidng with the 
sword and his denial: 1. Presumption, despondencs 

2, wounded conscience, anxicty (John xviii. 26, Mal 
chus’ relation); 3. his misinterpretation of the word : 
“He that taketh the sword shall perish by the 
swords” asif it were to be at onee literally ful led.— 
Christ enters upon the path of His passion iu the full 
consciousness Of His heavenly glory (/dinkext thou 
that I could not £)—Not weakness restrains the judg. 
ment upon the wicked, but only the civine compas- 
sion.—One of the deadliest evils to Christ's cause is 
the intermixture of gospel and judgment in carval 
zeal for the advantaze of the Church: it makes both 
the gospel mercy and the judicial severity matter of 
contempt and scorn.—The protest of the Lord against 
the cunning violence of the assauk, an eternal protest 
of the spirit of truth.—The cunning viclence of the 
enemies of the truth condemns itself: 1. The violence 
and toree condemns the cunning; 2. the cunning con- 
demns the foree.—Swords and staves mixed, and both 
lost: the honor of the sword, of the State; the dig- 
nity of the stat, of the Chureh.—The Scriptures of 
the prophets coneerning Christ taken and beund.— 
Christ's peace in the great word lat the dark hour 
of uttermnost darkness was perfeetly in) accordance 
with the word and will of God.—The flight of the 
disciples at the end of their human enthusiasm was 
their guilt, and yet mercifully they were delivered 
from its consequences by their Lord's protection.— 
Christ thle great Martyr, the Founder of New Testa- 
ment martyrdom. 

Sturke :-—Wickedness is often stupid and shame- 
less. The wicked ¢ are bold, Mac. wn, 22.—Ziatus ¢ 
The Lord abhors the bloody and deceittul man, Ps. 
v. 6.—Ps. ii. 12, the kiss of genuine homage and 
love.— (Quesnel: The world is full of deceittul courte 
sies and flatteries.—Everywhere we should be able to 
answer the question: Wherctore art thou come ?— 
Osiander: When Christians are bound and put in 
prison without any guilt of their own, they should 
reckon it no disgrace, but rather the highest honur.— 
Even among the saints is much lust of revenge, Ron. 
xii, 19.—Provocation to anver and vengeance the 
most deadly temptations of Satan in the time of ex- 
ternal tribulation. —Young and rash preachers are too 
apt to brandish Peter's sword, betore they have 
learned to use the sword of the Spirit—But wheao 
our carnal zeal smites wrongly, the injury is done to 
the ear, which should hear the word of God, — Cur 
stein: God rules the sins and infirmities of His peo 
ple in such a way, that they cannot do inore evil (han 
He has decreed to permit, Rom. xiii, 4.—Luther: 
They take the sword who use it without orderly 
authority. They have fallen wuder the judgment of 


Son note 4 on p, 352.—P. S 
The Edinb. edition has godly,—no dcubt — ty pogreps 
ical error fur gudless.—P. 8.] 
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the sword, although repentance may prevent the exe. | 
Thus Christ approves a right 


cution of the deerce. 
use of the sword.—ambach: Peter says (1 Ep. iv. 
15): ‘ Let no man suffcr as a murderer or as an evil- 
doer,” probably with allusion to this very event. 


fallen under the condenmation of the law as a mur- 


derer, and then could never have died a3 a martyr.— 
1 Pet. ii. 13: No man must oppose lawful authority. 


—Hedingers Chyrist’s kingdom needs no sword ; suf- 
fering and praying are the best weapons.— Cramer: 
The seditious “oO never unpunished, 2 Kings ix. 31; 
2 Sain. xviii, 14.—The angels of Dan. vii. 10; Heb. 
i 14.—That all the angels of God serve the Saviour, 
a great consolation for God’s children.— Canstein : 
Wien God sutfers His people to be overcome in ex- 
ternal trouble, that is no sign of His weakness, but 
that these aulterines are decreed tor. His own glory 
and His people’s goad. —Nova Bibl. Tub.: The wea- 
pons of the false Church are swords and staves, ex- 
sernal vivlence.—True Christians never shun the 
icht: their words and deeds are muanifest—The 
heart, Jer. xvii. 9, 10, with reterence to Peter. 

Braune :—Jezus’ suffering His greatest deed.— 
Gerlach: The sword out of its sheath is not in its 
place, except when it is subserving the wrath of 
God. 

Lisco :—The sad fall of Judas should be a warn- 
ing tu every one not to indulze a vain reliance in the 
mere external fellowship of Christ, 

Heubner :—The frightful transformation of Judas. 
—Judas at their head.—A studied dishonor to the 
Lord,—that they should come with so great a multi- 
tude. Jesus, taken and suffering in the night, atones 
for the sins which are done in the nicht, = There is 
always a Judas-kiss among us (insincerity of profes- 
sion, in office, in sacramental pledges, in the holy 


If 
he had cut off the servant’s head, he would Hive: 
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The forsaken Jesus is the atonement of ou unfaith 
fulness.—He knows what the forsuken feel. 

Kapff :—What we may learn from Jesus wher 
taken captive: 1, Courage and strength; 2. nu 
mility and submission to the will of God ; 3. meck 
ness and love for our enemics.—Brawit: Because 
Adam would not be bound by God’s commandment 
and his own obedience, Christ must be bound by 
human bonds.—Grammlich: Christ’s fettercd hands 
tear away the bonds of our death. 

{Burxitt:—None sin with so much impudence 
and obstinacy, as apostates.—There is so much hypo- 
crisy in many, and so much corruption in all, that we 
must not be too confident. Peter's heart was sincere, 
but his head rasn in drawing the sword.—God’s in- 
tentions are no warrant for irregular actions.—Christ¢ 
will thank no man to fight for Him without a warrant 
and comission from Him.—Christ was more con- 
cerned for our salvation than for His own temporal 
preservation.—Had He been rescued by the power of 
angels, we would have fallen into the paw of devils, 
Matruiuw Henry :—Many betray Christ with a Avss, 
and Hail, Master, who, under pretence of doing Him 
honor, betray and undermine the interests of His 
kingdom.— Mel in ore, fel in corde—Honey in the 
mouth, gall in the heart.—KaragtAciv vUK €aTiMiAED 
—To embrace is one thing, to love another.—Jucub’s 
kiss and Judas’s kiss were much alike.— Aeligio cogt 
non potest, et defendenda non occidendo, sed moriendo, 
[From Lactantius: IJnetitutiones div. Similar re 
marks might be quoted from Tertullian’s Apo/ogeti- 
cus, and other ante-Nicene writers, who opposed 
religious persecution and claimed toleration as an in- 
alicnable right of conscience—P. §.] Men hasten 
and increase their own troubles by blustering, bloody 
methods of self-defehce.—Persecutors are paid in 
ae own coin, Rev. xiii. 10.—God has no need of 


communion), —Jesus endures still the kiss of many | us, of our services, much less of our sins, to bring 
false members of His Church.—Jesus, according to! abfut His purposes; and it argues our distrust. and 
Luke xxii. 48, names his name: Judah! Thou art | disbelief of the power of Christ, when we go out of 
named confessor, and art become a tratfor.—This | the way of our duty to serve His interests.—There is 
Bound One is the Captain of God's host, the Leader an innumerable company of angels, Heb. xii, 22. 
of all mankind.—Jesus is free even in His bonds.— | (Twelve legions = above seventy-two thousand, and 
Peter not yet free from revenge and ambition.—Ilow : yet a mere ‘detachment which would not be missed in 
often must the Lord repair what the rashnese and | heaven. )—Let God’s word be fulfilled and His will be 
folly of His disciples have done amiss !—He who has | done, whatever may become of us.—The Scriptures 
full faith in God, his Father, sees himself without | are fulflling every day.— What folly, to flee, for fear 
amazement surrounded by enemies; invisible defend- of death, trom Him who is the fountain of life! 
ers are around hita, and the Almighty is his help.— Lord, what is man !—Christ, as the Saviour of souls, 
Look on all sufferings as the Lord’s good pleasure; | stood alone; as He needed not, so He had not the 
#0 will all their bitcerness be gone. —W rong fur ever assistance of any other. Life tr od the wine- -press alone, 
shuns the licht.—Govdness can always appeal to its and when there was none to uphold, then His own 
epen, frank, and known behavio before the world.— , arm wrought salvation, Isa. lxiii. 3, 5.—P. 8.] 


SIXTH SECTION. 


CHRIST BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 


Cnaprer XXVI. 57-68. 
(Mark xiv. 538-65; Luke xxii. 64-71; John xviii. 12-24.) 
7 And they that had laid hold on Jesus led him away to Caiaphas ihe high priest, 


68 where the scribes and the elders were assembled. But Peter followed him afar of 
unto the high priesv’s palace [the court of the high priest],' and went in, and sat with 
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59 the servants, to see the end. Now the chief priests and [the] elders,? and all tke :oun 

cil, cought false witness against Jesus, to [that they might, ozws] put him to death 

60 but [And, kat] found none: yea, though many false witnesses came, yet found hey 

61 none. At the last Ea at last, Torepor dé] came two false witnesses, And said, Pics 

fellow [man]* said, 1 am able to destroy the temple of Ged, and to biaid it in pwithin| 

62 three days. And the high priest arose, aud said unto him, Answerest thon uothing ? 

what zs it which these withess against thee? [what do these witness sgamst thee 7] 

3 But Jesus held his peace [was silent].® And the ligh priest answered [spoke to the mean 

ing of His silence] ® and said unto lin, LT adjure thee by the living God, that thon tell us 

64 whether thou be [art] the Chnst, the Son of God. Jesus swith unto hia, Thou hast 

said [it]: nevertheless [besides, wAqv] Tsay unto you, Hereafter shall ve see the Son 

of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming i fon] the clouds of heaven, 

65 (Dan. vil. 13.) Then the high prest rent Ins clothes, saying, We hath spoken blasphe- 

my; What further need have we of witnesses? behold, now ye have [ye have now] 

66 heard his blasphemy. What think ye? They answered and said, He is euil'y 

67 [worthy, évoxos|" of death. Then did they spit [they spit] in his face, and buffered 

68 him; and others smote Aim with the palms of their hands,’ Saying, Prophesy mito us, 
thou Christ, Who is he that smote thee? ° ; 


1 Ver. 58—[Comp. Crit. Note 3 on ch. xxvi. 3, p. 489, on the true meaning of avAn.—P. §.] 

2 Ver. 53.—B., D.. L.. al. [also Cod. Sinait.J, omit «al oeb mperButepat. Probably an unnecessary Insertion 
from ver. 37. (Lachmann and Alford omit it, but Tiscbendorf retains, and Meyer defends it—P. 8.) 

3 Ver. 60.—The second ovxy €Ufoy is omitted in B.C. and Origen. Comp. Meyer on the probability of an fusere 
tion and the manner of its origin. (The teat. rec., which is supported by the majority of MSS., reads: cal woAAas 
WevdouapTtupwy wpogTEerd OovTwy, ovy e€vpov, but Griesbach and the critical editors omit ad befve 
moAAwy, and ovx etpo v, ort least the last two words, on the authority of three Alexandrine upcials (B.. C , Lo. to 
whieh must now be added also Cod. Sinait.. and the Vuluate (cum multi filai teater devessiose nt) ane ster versions. Dr. 
Conant, following this reading, renders: theugh many fulse wiinesses came, Lachinanp, bowever, while be on ite 
kal, retains ovy ebpor in bracke's, So Lange in his German Version, The case is hardly clear and important enough 
to justify us to disturb the Authorized English Version.--P. 3.) 

4 Ver. 61.—[(In the original simply ob Tos, which the English Version generally renders: (ia; in some cascs: this 
man, Fellow is too disrespectful in modern English, especially if applied to Christ, and should be omilted Lere, ver. 71, 
aud xif. 24.—P. 8.] ° 

6 Ver, 63.—[Lange, and all the German Versions: Schicieg atille. This ts all the Greek @ot@wa expresses while 
to hold one’s peace seems to imply the suppression of fecling or emotion. Silence is often better than speech, and im this 
case was the best answer.—V. sf 

6 Ver. 63.—B., C.. and other MSS.. and some translations (Tulgata) omit the awoxpidels, probably on account of the 
difticnity of its meaning in its copnection with the previous silence. 

7 Ver. 66.—[Or: “worthy to die” Tyndale, Cranmer, Cheke, Genevan, Bishops’; or: “he dererrea to die,’ Campbell 
or: “he ia deserving of death,” Scrivener, The rendering of évoxos Yavatouv in the Authorized Versicn ts borrewed 
from Wiclif, Covercale, and the Rhemishi N.T., and retained by Conant and the revised Version of the Any Bible Union, 
but it is hardly justifiable now after the old Saxon sense of guilt (= debt) bas become obsolete, Ln the sume antiq vated 
nonse guilty is used Mark viv, 64; 1 Cor. ai, 27.—P. 5.) 

9 Ver. 67.—[The words: with the palma of their handa, should be omitted as not necessarily implied in 
édpamioayv, which means to strike with a slick as well as with the hand. Hesvelius derives fam Cea fram o385-s. 
The margin of the Authorized Version reads: Or, rods, following the Genevan Version and Beza (rls fruppoit de deur 
cergea).” Soalso Benge, Mever. Ewald, and Lange. This is preferable here, since of b€, and cthera, introduces a new 
kind of abuse differing from buffeting, and since Mark (xiv. 6%) ascribes the pariCem to the sermots, Ent the word fs 
ted ae i aaa Older English Versions add: on the face. So Lange: echlugen thre tws Angericht. See Lxeg. 
Notes.—P. 8. 


nought and buffeting after His third examinstion, 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL the scarlet robe. —Matthew and the cther two Evan- 

relists pass over the examination of the Lord ly An- 

Chronolorical Order of Fvents.—1\. The prepara- | nas. It is, however, related with all Us partieulars 
tory examination by Annas, John xviii. 13; 2. the | by John; and, indecd, was quite in accord sree with 
examination during the night before Cainphas; 3. the | the views of the Jews. Though Annas had been de 
formal and final examination before Caiaphas and posed, the Jews seem still to uave considered him es 
the Sanhedrin on Friday morning (Matt., Mark, Luke). | their real high-priest ; while, at the same tere, they 
This threefold examination by the ccelesiastical tri- | were obliged in- an official capucity to achnowledee 
ounal was followed by another threefold examination ; Caiaphas, whom the Romans had appeinted “ chats 
onthe part of the secular authorities,—first, by Pi- same year.” As Calaphas was the sor-in-law of Am 
Jate; then by Herod (Luke) ; and, lastly, a second inas, they would, in all probability, order their dom ea 
time by Pilate. Between these examinations the fol- tie arrangements so as to meet the views or the Jews 
lowing events intervened :—1, The mocking an:l buf ; without civing offence to the Remans,  Aecorcingsy 
feting on the part of the servants of the temple, be- 1 we would sugvest that both lived ip one and the same 
tween the aecond and the third examination by the | palace ; which would also account for the tact, that 
ecclesiastical authorities, 2. The being set at nought | while the examination Was successively carried on ip 
after the second examination by the secular rulers, | two different places, the guard seems to have reniain 
or before ered; the white robe. 3. The setting at | ed in the same inner court of the palace. This is ew 
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Ident from a comparison of the narrative of Peter’s | 
denial as given by John, in its relation to that of the | 
Bame event as recorded by the other Evanvclists, 
Similarly, this would also expiain the fact, 
the three first Gospels we only read of Christ being 
led before Caiaphas. 
view taken by Matthew, we can realy understand 
why he should have only recorded the oilicial exam- 
inauon. In general, we infer that the examination 
by Annas was mainly an attempt on the parce of the 
old priest (whom Klopstock, without adequate 

or nds, represents in a milder light) to ensnare the 

ord in His words, and thus to elicit some tenable 
grounds of accusation, The examination by Caia- 
phas was mercly a formal matter. The only impor- 
tance attaching to it is, that the testimony of Christ, 
to the effect that He was the Christ, the Son of God, 

was there dealared to be blasphemy, : and deserving 
of death. The circumstances as now detailed will 
enable us to understand how Matthew and Mark re- 
late first the examination by the hizh-priest, and then 
the denial by Peter, while this order is reversed in 
the Gospel by Luke. Evidently the threefold denial 
on the part of Peter extenled from the first to the 
second examination of the Master. 

Ver. 57. Where the scribes and the elders 
were assembled.—In accordance with our former 
remarks, we conclude that this was a preliminary 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, quite distinct from the 

regular and formal meeting which took place early 
on the following morning. It is quite characteristic 
of the Evanelists, that John details the first exam- 
ination, Luke the third, while Matthew and Mark re- 
cord the second, John evidently apprehended the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews as originating in the 
hatred of Annas and the priests, which decided the 
rest of the procedure; Luke viewed it in the light of 
its pulitical bearing; the other two Evangelists de 
scribed it in its relation to the central idea of the 
hicrarchy as this unfulJed itself to their intui- 
tiuns. 

Ver. 58. Afar off.—As it were, not with the cor- 
dial closeness of a disciple, but like a mere spectator 
or observer. 

Unto the court or ha!l.—Not the palace, 
as in Luther [and in our authorized version]. The 
expression av AH was applied, among the Grecks, 
both to the hall or court in front of the house, anil 
to the dwelling itself. In Eastern and Jewish houses 
it was the inner court surrounded by side hails.* 
Here the hall of the palace, the court-yard. Accord- 
ing to the account given by Jolin, He had obtained 
imruediate access into the inner hall, und then pro- 
cured admission for Peter. Tradition asserts that 
John had become acquainted with the family of the 
high-priest while still engaged in his original calling 
as fisherman. “ As in all eastern houses, go in this 
palace, the windows of the room or the openings of 
the hall in which Jesus was examined, would open 
into the inner court, which, according to Mark xiv. 
66, must have been soumew hat lower than the rest of 
the houre. There Peter, and perhaps John also, 
heard part of the examination that went on. Ac- 
cordingly, the accounts in the three first Gospels 
bear evident marks of having been derived from evye- 
witnesses, who, however, had not heard all that had 
passed. But the account given by John was mani- 


® (Tre entrance to this enclosed arca, or court-yard, was 
through the porch, wuAay, ver. Tl, or ™poavAtov, Mark 
piv. 68, Comp. Crit. Note on ver. 8 p. 40/.—P. 5.] 
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+ festly supplemented from more full and satisfactory 
Gerlach, 

Ver. 59. And all the council.—So Matthew 
adds frorn his ideal theocratic point of view. The 
expression must evidently be taken in a general 
seuse. In their official capacity as a council, the 
whole assemblage were animated by the same spirit 
of hatred aud murder, Individual exceptions, such 
as Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, are left cut 
of view by the historian, Besides, they may not 
have been present at this mecting. It will be re 
membered, that when, on a much earlier occasion, 
Nicodemus attempted to spcak in favor of Jesus, he 
was threatened with excommunication, Jolin vii. 50, 
ete. Again, according to John ix. 22, the council 
had formerly passed a resolution to excommunicate 
any person who should own Jesus as the Christ. 
licence it seems probable that Nicodemus had taken 
no further part in the deliberations of the council 
against Jesus, Similarly, we conceive that Joseph 
of Arimathea had also, on an earlier occasion, spo- 
ken in the same spirit as Nicodemus, Luke xxiii, 51 
Other members of the Sanhedrin may have been 
frightened and kept away in hke manner by the 
threat of excommunication, From Luke xxii. 70 we 
infer that these members of the council were not 
present even at tue formal and official examination 
which took place in the morning, Finally, it de 
serves notice that the procedure of the Sanhedrin 
aguinst Jesus may be said to have extended, from 
first to last, throughout the whole of His official 
career, This appears most clearly from the account 
furnished in the Gospel of John. Ch. ii. 18. first 
attendance at the Passover in the year 7815 comp. 
ch. iv. 15 v. 16: festival of Purim, 782. Commence. 
ment of the persecutions in Gelilee.—Ch. vii. 1; ix. 
14: feast of Tabernacies, in the year 782, Excome 
munication pronounced upon the adherents of Jesus, 
ch. ix, 22. Open and full persecutions in Galilee.— 
John x, 22: feast of the Dedication of the Temple, 
in the winter of the year 782. Ch. x. 81: attempt 
to stone Jesus, Ch, xi, 57: pronouncing of the ban 
or injunction, that any one who knew where Jesus 
was, should immediately indicate the same to the 
council.—Ch. xii. 10: the decisive meeting of the 
council on the evening before Christ’s entry into Je 
rusalem, when the resolution was also taken to kill 
Lazarus, Then followed the three examinations 
during the nizht of the betrayal, when it was no 
longer a matter of question whether Jesus should 
be put to death,—the main object only being to ob- 
serve some kind of legal form, and to fix upon a suf- 
ficient ground of accusation. Of course, Nicodemug 
and Joseph of Arimathea could not be present on 
these occasions, 

Sought false witness against Jesus.— 
Mever: “WevSouaprupiay, 4. ¢, as viewed by the 
historian.” But it ought to be kept in mind that 
the priests acted not merely under the impulse of 
fanaticism, but with a fixed determination to find 
proof against Christ, whether it were rightly or 
wrongly obtained. The remark of de Weite, “that 
they would have preferred to have found true wit- 
ness, and did not purposely seek for false, seems 
somewhat superfluous, as this would of course be the 
case. It is suflicient, that they were tully conscious 
that true witness could not be obtained. 

Ver. 60, But found none.—<According to Mark 
xiv. 56, “their witness agreed not together.” By 
the law of Moses, at least two witnesses were required 
to agree if the accusation was to be sustained (Num 
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xxxv. 30 Dent. xvil. 6; xix. 15). Hence in the 
following clause: the emphasis resta on the word 
fo. At lust the smallest requisite number was 
found! 

Ver. 61. This man said.—A perversion of the 
statement of Jesus in John ii. 19 (Avaare), which 
had referred to His body. ‘* Misunderstood and _al- 
tered,” observes Meyer; “but whether intentionally 
or not, cannot be decided.” But a witness is fully 
responsible, if not for his understanding of the words 
which he reports, yet fur the accuracy of his quota- 
tion. A witness from hearsay, who professes to have 
himself heard a certain statement, or an accuser who 
has not accurately heard what he reports, must also 
be revarded as a false witness, 

Within three days, 8:a, not aftr three 
days.—From this passage, as well as from the 
troutment of Stephen (Acts vi. 13), we learn that 
Btatements derogatory to the tempie were treated as 
blasphemy. Nor is it difficult to infer the reason of 
this—the temple being regarded as the symbol of 
the Jewish religion. Jesus held his peace, “in lotty 
self-consciousness,” not merely because the witness 
was false, but also because, even if true, it was really 
no evidence of hostility to the temple, since, along 
with the statement of its destruction, it had held out 
the promise of its restoration ; and because the whole 
of this preliminary questioning pointed forward to 
His avowal of His Messianic character, to which, af- 
ter all, the inquiry must ultimately come. 

Ver. 62. And the high-priest arose.— The 
chief-priest loses his self-possession, and rises up.” 
Perhaps more accurately it may be characterized as 
a piece of theatrical affectation, the high-priest pre- 
tending to be filled with holy indignation. Answer- 
est Thou nothing ?—Mever: The arrangement of 
the following clause into two distinct queries is ex- 
cecdingly characteristic of passionate hatred, and 
quite warranted by the phraseology, a8 awoxkpt- 
ved @al ri may mean to answer something, and + 
may be equivalent to 6, re. 

Ver, 63. And the high-priest answered.—He 
understood the meaning of Christ’s silence, and hence 
answered His silent syeech. Meyer rightly observes : 
“He replied to the continuous silence of Jesus by 
formally proposing to Him to answer on oath the 
question, whether He was the Messiah. On this 
everything depended, in order to secure that the 
sentence of death pronounced against Him should be 
contirmed by the Roman authorities,” Comp. John 
Xviii. 19. ' 

I adjure Thee.—Gen. xxiv. 3; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
18. When such a formula of adjuration was em- 
sloyed, a simple affirmation or negatioh was re- 
girded in law as sutlicient to constitute a reg- 
olar oath. See Michaclis, Laws of Moses, § 302. 
Grotius: éfopxl(ew, Hebraice S°2UM, modo est jure- 
jurando adigere, interdum vero obsccrare. Solebant 
judicer talem ébpxicudy adhibere, ut aut testibus 
tesiimonium aut reis confessionem exprimerent,  AnD- 
other formula of the same kind is mentioned in John 
ix. 24. “The judze adjured the witness, who, by a 
Bimple Yea and Aimen, made the oath his own.” 

By the living God.—Not in the sense of 
“pointing Thee” to Him, but in that of putting 
the oath as in His presence, and in view of Him 
as the judze and avenger. The living God Him- 
self was invoked as the witness and the judge of 
any untruth, Heb. vi. 13; x. 81.—Thou hast said, 
e[xas.—An affirmation (ver. 25), and consequent- 
ly an oath, The conduct of Christ is not inconsis- 


tent with ch. v. 34, since in the present instance the 
Lord was placed before the constituted authorities of 
the laud, and acted as bound in law, “ Autionaliste 
have understood the words of Jesus as implying 

Thou sayest it, not I!” “He telly them now that 
He is the Christ.” Braune. 

The Son of God.—More fully reported in Luke 
xxii. 67, and ver. 70. From that passage it appears 
that the expression, Son of God, wag not merely in- 
tended as a further addition to the term Chriat (de 
Wette), but meant to express the Christian idea at 
taching to the latter designation. 

Ver. 64. Besides, 7A» ».—A particle of transi- 
tion, intended to introduce a new statement, Luke 
wix., 27. “Not profecto(Olshausen), nor gui (Ruin 
ocl), [nor nevertheless, as in the authorized Engl. 
version], but, besides, or over, beyond My atlirmation 
of this adjuration.” Meyer.*. Besides this, I shall 
henceforth manifest Myself as the Messiah over you; 
My Messianic glory shall appear before your eves. 
Thus, of His own accord did Jesus now add His roval 
testimony to the contession which He bad been 
furced to make.—F’rom hence shall ye see.— 
The expression must not be limited to the final ap- 
pearing of Christ, but refers to His whole state of 
exaltation,—to that personal exaltation which reveala 
itself in the almighty power and universal influence 
exercised by Hiro throughout the course of history. 
—Sitting on the right hand cf power.—Ti s 
Suvdpews = MUA="N (Buxtorf, Ler, Jalen, p. 
3855). Power, one of the muin attributes of the 
Deity, here the abstract for the concrete, to indicate 
how, under this influence, His apparent impetence 
would at once be transformed into omnipotence, 
According to Ps. ex. 1, “ sitting at the right band ” 
refers to the exaltation of the Messiah, and to the 
manifestation of His S02; more especially to His 
share in the government of the world, in the form 
of testive rest and absolute supremacy.—And come» 
ing in the clouds of heaven.—The expression 
does not merely refer to His final advent (de Wette), 
but to the whole judicial administration of Christ, 
which commenced immediately after His resurree- 
tion, but especially at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and shall be completed in the end of the 
world. 

Ver. 65. Then the kigh-priest rent his 
clothes.—“‘ He rent his Seda, or upper garment 
(not his high-priestly robe, which he only wore in the 
temple; comp. Reland, datig. iL «1, $11). A 
mark of indignation, Acts xiv. 14; on other occa- 
sions, of mourning (2 Sam. i. 11); and in this sense 
interdicted to the high-priest (Lev. x. 6; xxi. 10), 
but only on ordinary occasions. This prohibition, 
however, does not seem to have applied to extraordi- 
nacy occurrences: 1 Macc. ii, 14; Joseph. edd. Jud 
ii. 15, iv.” De Wette. The practice of rending the 
clothes on occasions of supposed blasphemy was 
based on 2 Kings xviii, 37. Buxt. Lez, p. 2146. 
Originally it was simply 8 natural outburst of mest 
intense pain, such as grief or indignation, or of both 
these emotions, Hence it would be voluntary, and 
not subject to a special ordinance. But ata later 
period, when many of these outbursts were more 
theatrical than real, their exercise was regulated by 
special rules, according to Maimonides, quoted by 
Buxtorf, just as similar manifestations were made 
the subject of regulation in ‘he mediwval Church. 


* (So also Alford: “There shall be a sign of the truth of 
what I say, over and sbove this confession uf mine.”"—P, &) 
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(fhe rent made in the garment was from the neck | 


dow award, and about a span (pulmus) in lenzth. 
The body dress and the outer garment were left un- 
touched: “in reliquis vestibus corpori accommodatis 
omnibus fil, etiamsi decem fuerint.” Hencera iua- 
+ ¢a.—saurin: Here was an infallible high-priest ; 
was it duty implicitly to trust and to follow him ? 
An argument against the Romish conception of faith 
as a blind submission to the absolute authority of 
the Church and the pope.* 

He hath spoken blasphemy.—<An explana- 
tion of his symbolical action, and at the same time 
the pronouncing of sentence, which, according to 
the law, would in such a case be that of death. 
On the supposition of their unbelief, and of their 
view that the statement of Christ was false, His dec- 
laration that He was the Messiah, as well as of the 
manner in which He sustained that office, would be 
peculiarly repugnant to them. But then, even on 
the high-priest’s own showing, it was he, and not 
Christ, who was guilty of biasphemy, since he had, 
in his authoritative capacity, obliged Jesus to take 
this oath, Thus the conduct of the judges them- 
selves led to what they regarded as the crime, which 
in turn they condemne:, thus condemning themselves. 
But viewed in its true light and spirit, the presump- 
tuous high-priest alone and his compeers were the 
Llasphemers. 

What further need have we of witnesses ? 
—An involuntary admission that they were at a 
loss for witnesses. At the same time, it also im- 
plies that they wished to found the charge against 
Jesus solely upon His own declaration that He 
was the Messiah. In point of tact, a confession 
of guilt would render a further examination of wit- 
messes unnecessary, Calaphas, however, presupposes 
that the members of the Sanhedrin shared his own 
unbelief. In his hot haste he takes this for granted : 
Behold, ye have now heard His blasphemy. 

Ver. 66. He is worthy of death.—.\s they im- 
agined, according to the law, Lev. xxiv. 16; comp. 
Deut. xviii. 20. A full statement of the sentence, 
which Caiaphas had already implied when he declared 
Jesus guilty of blasphemy. According to de Wette 
and Meyer, this was merely a preliminary expression 
of opinion on the part of the Sanhedrin, while the 
formal resolution was only arrived at next morning, 
ch. xxvii. 1. In our view, this sentence was already 
full and final, although in point of form it may not 
have been quite complete. For, (1) the Sanhedrin 
had probably to be convoked in a formal manner ; 
(2) that tribunal was, according to Jewish law, pro- 
hibited from investigating “any capital crime during 
the night. Besides, all haste in pronouncing con- 
demnatiun was interdicted ; nor could a sentence of 
death be pronounced on the same day on which the 
investigation had’ taken place. Probably the San- 
hedrin may have wished to elude this provision by 
entering on the examination during the night, But 
this object was not in reality secured, since the Jew- 
ish day commenced in the evening. See Friedlieb, 
Archeol. of the History of the Lassion, p. 95. On 
other violations of the proper legal procedure in this 
case, sce p. 87. (3) According to Roman law, a sen- 
tence pronounced betore the dawn was not regarded as 
valid (Sepp. Leben Jesu, iii, 484). (4) What was 
most important, the Jews were required to couch 


@(The Edinb. ed, omits the last sentence, and turns 


Saurin, the well-known French Reformed pulpit: orator | 
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their sentence of condemnation in the form of 4 
charge which they might hope Pilate would sustain s 
| for the Roman governor was required to confirm the 
| Jewish verdict of death (Joseph. Arch. xx. 9, 1), 
The ill-treatment of the Lord immediately afterward 
shows that the Sanhedrin regarded even this first sene 
tence as final. “It is sad that many modem Jews 
are still found attempting to defend the sentence of 
death pronounced upon Jesus. Thus the Liber Vim 
zachon, ed. by Wagenseil, 1681, p. 50; and Satvae 
nor, Histoire des Institutions de Moise et du Peuple 
Hebr., Paris, 1828, ii. 85. They maintain that Jesus 
was rightly condemned, because, 1. He arrogated to 
Himself Divine dignity (Deut. xiii. 1), and because, 
2. His work and mission tended toward the over 
throw of Judaism, the undermining of the authority 
of the highest tribunal, and consequently the ruin of 
the people. Compare, on the other hand, von Am 
mon, Fortbild d. Christenth., vol. iv.” Teubner. 
Ver. 67. Then they spit in His face.—With 
reference to the ill-treatment to which the Lord wag 
subjected before the Sanhedrin, we must call to mind 
that, even in the house of Annas, He was struck by 
one of the officers (John xviii. 22). De Wette and 
Meyer are mistaken in supposing that this ill-treat- 
ment is recorded in another connection in Luke xxii 
63. Manifestly the latter Evangelist there refers to 
what had taken place at a period intermediate be- 
tween the first examination before Caiaphas and the 
final examination on the following morning, related 
in ver. 66, which describes this final meeting, in 
terms similar to the narrative of the first examina- 
tion given by Matthew. That the two meetings must 
have resembled each other, is evident from the cirs 
cumstance that the second was in part merely a re 
petition of the first, certain formalities being now 
observed. There are, however, certain peculiarities 
about each of them. In reference to the aceount of 
the ill-treatment itself, we notice that the narratives 
of the various Evangelists supplement, but do not 
contradict, each other. In all probability, the spit- 
ting in His face occurred immediately atter His con- 
demnation. It mav be regarded as a consequence 
of the sentence, spitting being considered among the 
Jews as the expression of the greatest contempt 
(Deut. xxv. 9; Num, xii, 14). “This insult was 
punished with a fine of four hundred drachmas [the 
drachma being equal to about 15 Amcrican cents]. 
Even to spit before another was regarded as an of- 
fenee, and treated as such, by heathen also. Thus 
Seneca records that it was inflicted at Athens upon 
Aristides the Just, adding, at the same time, that 
with considerable ditliculty one individual was at last 
found willing to doit.” Braune, But as those who 
were excommunicated were regarded as beyond the 
pale of the law, this expression of contempt was spe- 
cially applied to them (comp. Isa. 1.6). According: 
ly, the members of the Sanhedrin may have consid- 
‘ered themscives warranted to take part in this man- 
ifestation of sanctimonious zeal, Their conduct 
served as the signal for bodily maltreatment on the 
| part of the officers by striking Him with fists (de- 
scribed by the term cxoAagicery). The other 
particulars added by Matthew took plaice ona liter 
occasion. From the narratives of Mark and Luke 
(see my Life of Jesus, ii. 3, p. 1477) we gather that, 
-atter the sentence pronounced by Caiaphas, Jdesug 
was led through the hall, where the servants were 
warming themselves, into another prison, und that 
at the very moment when Peter denied Him for the 
i third time, There the guard which was to watch 
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the person of Jesus till the final examination on the 
following morni:g, commenced to maltreat Him, as 
fully detailed in the Gospel by Luke. This suard 
was, therefore, difierent from the officers who had 
vormerly insulted Him, The expression ¢6 Sd miaay 
is venerally referred to amiting with the hand [so 
also in the E. V.: they smote Him with the palms 
of their hands|; but Boza, Ewald, Meyer, and others, 
apply it to smising with rods.* Both renderings are 
equally warranted by the text. From Luke and 
Mark we infer that the scoffing which now took place 
was accompanied and followed by smiting with rods. 
Ver. 68. Prophesy unto us, Thou Christ.— 
The scotting was direeted against His prophetic dig- 
nity, or, as ‘they supposed, against the prophetic title 
which He claimed, According to Luke xxi. 64, 
they blindfolded and then struck Him on the face, 
asking [im to prophesy which of them had intlicted 
the indignity. Fritzsche interprets it as meaning : 
Predict ‘to us who shall smite Thee ;. but in that case 
it would have been needless to have covered His face. 
As a prophet, He was to tell them what He could not 
see. The devilish fanaticism of the superiors had 
communicated itself to the lowest officials, and spread 
in the way of sympathy from the Jewish temple 
guard even to the Roman soldiers. The oflicers 
became a band of murderers around Him (see Ps. 
xxii,; the bulls of Bashan). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Jesus, silent before His accusers, a living ex- 
pression of the truth, in its concrete form, as confi- 
dentiy relying on its eternal victory. Before His 
bright consciousness of truth all false testimonies 
melted away, as shadows and mist are chased by the 
rays of the sun, The last false testimony, for which 
_ the requisite number of witnesses had been procured 

(although the expressions in Matthew and Mark dif- 
fer in reference to it), could scarcely weigh against 
Him, since, along with the miraculous destruction of 
the temple, it spoke of its miraculous restoration. 
After all, it only implied that He asserted His 
ability to perform the works of the Messiah. Thus 
His enemies were ultimetely oblized to try Him sim- 
ply upon the issue whether Ile was the Messiah, 
This alone, of all the charges, now remained. In 
other words, they dared to set their own miserable 
iuthority against all the glorious evidenecs by which 
He was accredited as the Messiah and the Son of 
God. 

2. Properly speaking, the saying of Christ, “De 
atroy this temple,” ete, which two years previously 
He had uttered at the time of the Passover, properly 
meant—You scek to kill Me; kill Me then: I shall 
rize again. It was the curse cf their fanatical dul- 
ness and misunderstanding, and of their false hear- 
ing, that they conv erted this very saving into a 
charge on which they condemned Him to death. 

%. The ancient Church allegorically interpreted 
Christ’s silenee before the secular and the eeclesias- 
tical tibnnals, as implying that He answered not a 
word beewise, as poet, euilty sinners, We must and 
would have been silent at the judement-seat of God. 
But the tribunals of Caiaphas and Pilate could only 
hn point of form and appearance serve as an emblem 
of the judement-seat of God. In reality, they exhib- 
toi the fuct, that the secu.ar and relizzious authori- 


* (Comp. the Crit. Note No. 8, p. 490.—P. 8.] 
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ties of theancient world were wholly devoted to the 
service of darkness, and hence given up by the Lord 
to the judement of sclf-condemnation. On the otizer 
hand, however, this judgment of self-condemnation, 
which sinful humanity executed upon itself in con 
demning the Christ of God, is the sentence which 
Christ by His silence took upon Himself as the woe 
of humanity, in order to transtorm, by His sympathy 
and self-surrender, the punishment of the world inte 
an expiatory atonement. 

4. Christ, the Son of God.—“ The former title 
was probably mentioned first, because, ae it did 
not embody the real ground of eecusation, the hizh- 
priest may have expected that Jesus would more 
readily assent to the query when couched in tha‘ 
form. For, even in the eves of such a tribunal, the 
incre claim to Messiahship could not by any possibil 
ity be regarded as a crime deserving of death, so 
long as no attempt whatever had been made to prove 
the falseness of the assertion. All this appears still 
more plaiuly from the narrative as given by Luke, in 
which the question, ‘ Art Thou then the Son of God 
is put separately from the other, seemingly called 
forth by the announcement that they would see Him 
sitting on the right hand of the power of God.— 
Many, in fact most Jews at that time, understood that 
title (Son of God) as only referring to the Messianie 
kingship of Jesus, without connecting with it the 
idea of eternal and essential Sonship. But Caiaphas 
evidently intended this expression to imply seme 
thing more than the former designation of CArisé. 
He and the Sanhedrin wittingly attached to it the 
peculiar meaning which, on previous occasions, had 
been such an offence to them (John v. 183; x. 33); 
and Jesus, fully understanding their object, gave a 
most emphatic aflirmation to their inquiry. Of all 
the testimonies in favor of the divinity of Christ, this 
is the most clear and definite.” Gerlach. 

5. The testimony and the oath of Christ. —Calmly 
did He utter the reply which msured His death. 
The Faithful Wimess (Rev. i.) did not falter or fail 
And at the very moment when He surrendered Him- 
self to an unrighteous jucement unto death, did the 
full consciousness of His kingly glory burst upon 
Him. 

6. By the sentence of the Sanhedrin, the people 
of Israel rejected their Messiah, apparently with all 
due observance of lecal forms (although im contra- 
vention of several legal ordinances), but in utter vio- 
lation of the spirit and import of the law. Thereby 
the nation rejected itself, and destroved the thecerat. 
ical and political import ‘of its temple. See Eph. ii. 
15. It was in reality the Sanhedrin itself which, by 
condemning Jesus, condemned the temple, the city, 
the theocracy, and the whole ancient world, From 
this sentence of death upon the Lord, the world can 
ba recover in and through the new life in Christ, 

Besides, I say unto you, cte—On the righe 
jena of powr—of the riajesty of God, Ps. cx— 
“Jesus here announces to His judges the judement 
of iis future advent. He intimates that beneeterth 
they were to be continually visited by dreadtul visions 
of His sovereignty. Thev would ever see Him, 
Wherever omnipotence would manifest itself, there 
would He also appear along with it, smce allits op. 
erations should be connceted with His kingdom, 
Above all the clouds which were to darken tie sky, 
would He ever and again appear as the light of new 
eras, as the morning star, and the sun of a brighter 
and better future,— ‘and that from this time onward, 
until the final revelation of His glory over the lasé 
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elouds which would ascend from a burning werld” 
Leben Jesu), “These words of our Lord show that 

ia coming in the clouds of heaven referred not only 
to His fins] and visible advent at the last duy, but 
also tu the events heralding and typifying His re 
turn.” Gerlach. ' 

8. With this grand utterance the Lord Jesus di- 
reetly met His enemies on the very ground of Serip- 
ture to which, in their hypocrisy, they had appealed. 
The reference here ts to che prediction of Daniel, in 
ch. vii. 13, concerning the glory of the Son of Man; 
hence also the final application of this prophecy to 
the Son of Man, who from the first had referred it to 
Hisaself. 

9. We might reasonably have expected that, af- 
ter Christ had been condemned by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal on the charge of blaspheriy, such accusa- 
tions would not aguin have been laid by or before 
any who profesacd to be His disciples, but that all 
such questions would have been left to be settled by 
the Lord Hituself. But the Inquisition has pursued 
the path first trodden by Caiaphas, The Church of 
Christ must commit the judgment upon such sins to 
God Hinself, while the State may enact such laws 
against blasphemy and crimes of sacrilege as it may 
deem neces<ary for the well-being of the land. 

1). The last council of traditionalism in its full 
and final blindness, an antitype of similar councils in 
the Christian Church. 

11. The spitting upon Jesus, as predicted in Isa. 
lili. Gerlach: ‘ Condemned as a blasphemer, He 
was treated as an owllaw, and exposed to every indig- 
nity and attack.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The Son of God surrendered into the hands of 
sinncrs.—The holy Judge before the iniquitous judy- 
ment of the world.—T he judgment of the world upon 
the Judze of the world: 1. The false pues over 
against the Faithful Witness of God; 2. the criminal 
occupying the seat of the hizh-priest, and the Hich- 
Priest standing j in the place of the criminal ; 3. blas- 
phemy in the garb of zeal for God, and the loftiest 
praise of God designated as blasphemy ; 4. the sui- 
eide of the worldin the sentence pronounced upon 
the Prince of life, and the life of the world in the read- 
iness of Christ to submit unto death; 5. the picture 
of hell aud the picture of heaven in the insults heap- 
ed upon tne Lord.-—The judgment of man on the Sa- 
viour (a judement of Grod): 1. The world given up 
to complete and full blindness and guilt unto death ; 
9. the Son of fiod given up to complete and full suf. 
fering, and to love of redemption.—In the judemont 
of man, that of God is ever present. It appears 
either: 1. By means of the judgment of man; or cise, 
2. bevond and above the sentence of man.—lHow tre- 
quently have spiritual tribunals pronounced their own 
Bentenee [—F Use Witness as gradually developing and 
apnea in the course of history. —The misappre- 
nen-ions of fanaticism the source of ifs mistakes.— 
The boly sileaee of the Lord, a most solemn divine 
mtterance: 1. Concerning the guilt of the world, and 
Tis own innocence; 2. concerning its implacableness 
and His gricious compassion.—The holy utterance 
of th® Lord after His holy silenece—His oath; in 
taking it, Jesus, the Eternal One, swore by Hineelf 
(Isa. xlv. 255). —The oath of Jesus the seal of trath.— 
The Faithful Witness who seals and confirms all that 
Qod has said, 2 Cor * 20; Rev. iii, 14.—The as- 
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sumed appearance of zeal, and genuine holy indigns 
tion.—* What further need have we of witnesses ? * 
or, how malice always betrays itseli— Hereafter 
(or, henceforth) ve shall see;” or the roll of thum 
der in the distance.—Christ’s abiding consciousness 
of His roval rank as appearing in, and standing the 
test of, the hour of its severest trial.—The appeal of 
Christ to His own judgment-seat as unto the tribunal 
of God.—The insults offered unto the Lord, or the 
bitter mocking of Satan in the fury of man.—How 
hell secks to scoff at the King of heaven.—The dark 
shadows which ever follow ‘hypocritical relisiosity : 

1. It is always connected with coarseness and rude 
ness; 2, it seems to take pleasure in satanic malice 
and love of mischiet.—How ingenious fanaticism hag 
ever proved in calling for the torments of hell, while 
boasting that 2 alone possessed the kevs of the king- 
dom of heaven.—Infvetions character of the evil ex- 
ample set by spiritual leaders.—The peace of Christ 
during that dreadful night, like tre moon above 
dark lowering clouds.—The long and anxious hours. 
—Danicl in the lion’s den; Christ among tigers 
and serpents.—The spiritual prison-house.—W hen 
led before the secular authorities, He was set free 
from the authority of the spiritual rulers.—The sor- 
row and pain which the enemies of the Lord pre 
pared for themselves, when inflicting pain upon Him, 
—The moral desolation which, from the beginning to 
the end, ever accompanies a spurious zeal for reli- 
gion: 1. It falsities and perverts testimony; 2. it 
applies the law against truth and righteousness 3 3, 
turns judgment into mockery of judgment; 4. it 
transforms the ministers of justice and the people 
into lawless murderers; 5. It invoives even the secu- 
lar power in its guilt and ruin.—Moral rudeness also 
in the service of the evil one.—Moral rudencss, the 
delight and the instrument of hypocritical cunning. — 
The sufferings and the gentleness of Jesus amiast the 
coarse rudeness of the world,—The sufferinss of the 
members of Christ (His martyrs) amidst the coarse 
cibes of the world.—The covering of the face of Je 
sus a sign that, even while setting Him at noucht, 
they dared not encounter the liecht of His eves.—The 
spitting in His face a scotting of the highest person- 
ality and individuality, implying at the same time 
self-rejection of their own human individuality—An 
emblem also of all sin, as it tends to efface per- 
sonality.—The impotence of human and satanic mal- 
ice against the triumphant self-consciousness of the 
Divine Saviour.—The heavenly pattern of perfect 
patience and endurance.—The sins which He there 
bore, He bore for all, and fur us amoug the num- 
ber. 

Starke :—Canstein: Even the true Church and 
its whole solemn assembly may err and fail, if they 
sect aside the word of God, Ex. xxxii. 7-10.—We 
may “fullow” Jesus, yet not in the right spirit or 
manner.—Danger of feliowship with men of the 
world (Peter warming himself by the fire of coals). 
—If we are weak, we must avoid fellowship with 
those whose intercourse micht have a tendency to 
render us still more wea ee ordinances of 
Gol against false witnesses, Ex. xalii 13 Deut. xis. 
18. But these wicked fe not only admitted, but 
even suborned false witnesses.—While seeking to 
entangle Jesus, they entan¢led themselves. Te 
stein: yen the most sacred ordinances of God are 
eapabie of being deseerated by men.—Zvisiua s The 
enemies of Christ at one and the same time ac 
cusers, Witnesses, aud judges: thus frequently even 
in our own day.— Quesnel - A most vivid picture of 
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what envy still does every day against the people 
of Gol.—He linger: Attend, O my soul; thy Saviour 
auffers for the ‘false witness of thy tonne, for thy 
hypocrisy, ete.—When wicked rulers and judges Ov- 
eupy the hich places, vile persons will always be 
found ready to lend themselves as their touls.—Zei- 
sius: If the words of Christ, who was eternal Wis- 
dom and Truth, were perverted, why should we won- 
der that His servants and children suffer from simi- 
lar misrepresentations ? 


?—The testimony of Christ af- 
ter His silence; similarly, may we not remain silent 
whien the elory of God or His truth are in question. 
—Zeisius: The confession that Christ is the Son of 
God, to this day. the rock of offence (to Jews, Turks, 
heathens, and unbelieving professors of Christianity), 
—Judicial blindness of the servants of Satan in de 
ciariny truth to be blasphemy, and blasphemy truth. 
—Canstein: by this Christ expiated the sins which 
are committed in judicial proeedures.—Zeisius : The 
Bpitting upon Jesus, ete, the expiation of our sins, 
that our faces mizht not be ashamed before God, but 
that we mivzht obtain eternal honor and = glory.— 
Quesnel; You who adorn and paint your faces, be- 
hold the indignity offered to the face of Jesus, for 
your sakes !—The members of Christ should wiling- 
ly and readily submit to every kind of scorn and in- 
sult.—Men dare to insult the Almighty as if He 
could be “ blindfolded.” 

Gerlach :—While Peter denied Jesus, He con- 
fessed before Caiaphas that good confession by which 
vur souls are saved.—Ilere we belicld Jesus taking 
a solemn and judicial oath, to the efivet that He was 
the Son of God; which He still further confirined by 
adding that they would see [fim again in the glory 
of His exaltation, as Judge of the world, and as their 
Judze.—-The vast contrast between Jesus, who enter- 
ed watehing and praying into the temptation, which 
We had overcome within before He encountered it 
without, and Peter, who in self-contidence rushed 
into danger, without any preparation.—The insults 
heaped upon Jesus were not only the expression of 
the personal hatred of His enemies, but intended, if 
possible, completely to destroy His influence and po- 
Sition in popular estimation, 

Heubner :—For our sakes, Christ had to go many 
a road of sorrow, surrounded by the band of the 
wicked. Let us count: 1. The road from Gethse 
mane to Annas; 2, that from Annas to Calaphas; 3. 
fron Caiaphas to Pilate; 4. from Pilate to Herod; 5. 
from LMerod to Pilate; 6. from Pilate to the hall of 
judgment (although Pilate lived in the /’reetortun, 
tie soidiars Occupied another part 5 hence it was not 
“irom Vilate to the judgment-hall, ” but trom the hall 
of jidzment to where the soldiers were); 7. from 
thence to Golsotha, These sorrowful roads Jesus 
would not have been obliged to tread, had not our 
fect deciined from the wavs of God. —Christ led be- 
fore Caiaphas: the true Hiigh- Priest before the spu- 
rious, the Just before the unjust, the Innocent One 
before liis bitter enemies, who had long betore re- 
solved upon His death, Jolin xi. 50.—A nicht trial. 
The prinee of darkness himself pee unseen over 
this meeting.—The members of the Sanhedrin deceiy- 
ed themselves and cach other by the tacit assump- 
tion of possessing divine authority. —(Rambach.) Let 
us not be deceived by the semblance of outward dig- 
pity and position, but seek grace to have our eyes 
opened so ag to yx es ite through “ve mist, and the 
pretensions of those who at heart are the enemies of 
Christ. —Christ was arraign-d beture two tribunals: 


the eccle-iustical, which toos cognizance of the first, | 
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and the secular tribunal, which took coznizance of 
the second, table of the law. We have transeressed 
both tables of the law.—Zheu sovaht fa ae stiinesss 
the sentence had been beforehand resolved upom 
—Falschood must enter into the service of mus 
der.— Though manu fulse witnesses caine? society 
abounds in venal instruments of iniquitv.—Every 
talse witness is in opposition to the holy God of 
truth; hence such will not only be put to sharma, 
but even their false testimony must uluimately sub. 
serve the truth —Calumny omits or adds (or perm 
Verts), as it may Serve its purpose, so as to zive false 
hood the semblance of truth.—It is the peeuliar artis 
fice of the evil one to mix some clement of truth i9 
every lie.—Thus have the encmies of revelation fre 
quently perverted the Bible—The silence of Jesus: 
1. Wise; 2. dignitied; 3. putting His enemies t¢ 
shame und condemning them ; 4. conciliatory; 5. a 
holy example to Ifis followers. (The biographies of 
Franke, RKengeltaube, Boos, Zinzendorf, and others.) 
—The great and grievous damage often resulting trom 
controversies is solely cansed by our own premature 
and hasty conduct.—The soleron contession ot Jesus: 
1. Wise and necessary: 2. holy and sacred 5 3. here 
ic, or unshrinking, 1 Tim. vi, 13; 4. unhesitating 
and decided; 6. an example to His martyrs.—The 
ditfurent bearing and relauonship in reference to the 
truth (on the part of Jesus, of Pilate, of the bizb- 
priests, of the false witnesses, of Jud tas).—.Vererthe 
less (hut, besides), IT say a you, A most solemn 
thunder-call to His enemies. Its confi:zmation ap» 
peared immediately on His death (the darkness, the 
earthquake, ete.).—They who will net beeve in the 
divine character of Jesus must soon experience it to 
their terror and confusion,—It is terrible to tis en- 
emies, but most comforting to His triends.—The 
faitifulness of the Lord met by the mere semblance 
of the fear of God.—A painful and sleepless night to 
the Lord, Under the Old Testament, the high-priest 
was wont to spend the night beiore the day of atone 
ment waking; so the true High-Priest also, A con 
solation this to sufferers during their sleepless nighta 
—Subordinates imitate their superiors and the hich- 
er classes, 1 Cor. ii. 8.—The face of man the char 
acteristic and special index of his individuality ; to 
spit upon the face, is to set at nought the peculiar 
individuality of the man. In the present instance it 
was Jesus. lis face was the tace of God, John xiv. 9, 
His holy face, which angels adore, veiling their coun 
tenanees, Was here insulted. A setting at noucht of 
His person, and at the same time of llis prophetical 
othve.—Beware of au scothng spirit, and of tUlows! ip 
with scorners, Ps. i. 1. —Alas! how frequently ia 
Christ still set at nought among us, wittingly and un- 
wittingly, by neglect and contempt of Lis word, or 
by jokes and witticisms In connection with it! For 
the present He bears with it, but the time shall come 
when judgment wil be passed upon those daring 
scolfers.—Let the reproach of Christ be our cheicest 
adorning. 

J. MW. Aoneg :-—Whata change! Inthe night (of 
the nativity), when heaven descended upon earth, 
ete, the seraphim opened their seng of joy and pen 
ete. In this, the last night of His lite, the Lord o 
heaven is set at nought.— Heer -—This questo 
whether Jesus is the Christ, the Son ot God, cid 
proves the testing-point of unbelief and worldly 
mindedness. He that beHeveth that Jesua is the Sox 
of God overcometh the world.—raune +—No crit 
inal has ever endured what Jesus had to suttors at 
least in no other case have cruelty aud malice beep 
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so grievously at work.—<As on that occasion, in the | Christ is made in the darkcess of the world of this 
obscurity of night, so still, many an attempt against | life. 


~ 


SEVENTH SECTION. 


CHRIST AND PETER, 


CuapTrer XXVI. 69-75. 
(Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke xxii. 56-62; John xviii. 15-27.) 


69 Now Peter sat [was sitting] without im the palace [court, atAj]': and a damsel 
70 came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee [the Galilean].* But he 
71 denied before them? all, saying, I know not what thou sayest. And when ie was gone 
out into [going toward] the porch, another mad [a@AAy] saw him, and said unto them‘ 
that were there, This fellow [man, oftos] was also with Jesus of Nazareth [the Naza- 
72,73 rene].® And again he denied with an oath, Ido not know the man. And after 
a while came unto hin they that stood by [they that stood by came], and said to Peter, 
Surely thou also art one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth [betrayeth, or discovereth, 


74 dyAvv ce woret] thee. Then began he to curse® and to swear, saying,’ I know not [I 


do not know, oé« ofa, asin ver. 72] the man. And immediately the [a]® cock crew. 


75 And Peter remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto him [when he said],? Before 
the [a] cock crow, thou shalt [wilt] deny me thrice. And he went out, and wept bit- 
terly. 


1 Ver. 69.—[The @fw, 2cithout, plainly shows that aA # cannot mean here the palace itself, but the interior, qua- 
drangular and open hall, or court-yard, to which there was o passage (sometimes arched) from the front part of the honse, 
calied TUAwY or TPOavALOY, ver. 71; Mark xiv. 68. See Crit. Note on ver. 3, p. 459% The place where the Saviour 
stoud before Caiaphas was probably an audience-room on the ground-floor, in the rear or on the side of the court-yard, —P, 8.] 

2 Ver. 69.—[Literally after the Greek: tov PaAdrtxatou, which, in the mouth of the enemies of Christ in Judwa, 
had acontemptnons meaning, So Julian the Apostate used to eall Christ, and he is reported (altieugh on insutlicient aus 
thority) to have died with the exclamation: “Galilean, thou hast conquered! ”"—P, 8 ] 

3 Ver. 70.—The autwy fs doubtful, as many authorities are agninst it. Still the fact that {it is more ditHcult, speaks 
In its favor. inasmuch as the avrol are not mentioned. [The Engl sb Version italicizes it; it may as well be omitted, 
being supertlucus.] 

Ver. 71—Avrots exe? [for Tots exec) is best supported. 

6 Ver. 71.—(Tov NaCwpaiou hasa similar contemptuous meaning as Tov TaAsAaiou, ver. 69, and Naeareana, as 
well as Gadi/ecna became nicknames of the Christians.—P, 8.] 

© Ver. 74.—[70 curse is somewhat ambiguous for katavadeuatiCercyv. The meaning Is: he invoked curses on 
himself in confirmation of the truth of his assertion, Lange: Da fing eran mit Bunnyluch (Verwinschung) und kid 
eich au rerschicoren,—P. 3.) 

7 Ver. T4.—(This interpolation shonld be omitted, since it “destroys the proper cnupection, and gives a false sense to 
the preceding words." (Conant.)—P. 8.) 

8 Ver. 74.—f All the four Evangelists omit the definite article before AAEKT WP for the reason stated in the note on ver, 

.473.—P, §.] 

a 5 Ver. 75.—[Inood eipyxatos, quod direrat, in the Vulgate and Syriac Version. To refer it to bnuaros, 
would require TOU etpyéxTos, ‘The best authorities unit @ UT@, but Lange retains it.—P. S.J} 


the Galilean;” the latter: “with Jesus the Na- 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL zarene.” Both maids had gathered their infurma- 

tion by hearsay; but, although ignorant, they were 

On the manner and circumstances under which; malevolently disposed. Probably the statement was 
Peter gained access to the palace of the high-priest, | made in both cases in malicious banter, or light ridi- 


see the Gospel of John. cule, as the charge evidently led to no further com 
Ver. 60. Now Peter was sitting without.— | sequences. 
“he expression @&w# must be taken relatively to Ver. 70. He denied before them all.—Before 


the interior of the house in which Jesus underwent: the servants of the high-priest and the ofticials.—¥ 
examination. In ver, 58 the term €7w was used, |; Know not what thou sayest.—A mode of expres 
becatse Peter is represented as going from the street ; sion which mizht be taken as denving the denial; I 
into the court.” Meyer. do not even understand what thou meanest. Of 

Ver. 69. A damsel,—i.¢., a female slave, as con- | course this, however, implied a denial of the charge 
tradistinguished trom the other mentioned in ver. 71. | itself, although Meyer lays undue emphasis upon it 
The former (who, according to John xviii. 17, “ kept) when interpreting it: So far from baving been wids 
the door”) suid: “Thou also wast with Jesus, Him, I do not even know, ete 
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Vers. 71 and 72. And when he was going ! explanation of the fact, that the Gospels sneak only 


out into (toward) the porch.—After his first and 
indirceet denial, Peter began to feel the painfulness of 
his situation, and wished to ¢o away, or at any rate 
to be nearer the duor, so as to secure a retreat. But 
in order to conceal his intention of leaving, he con- 
tinued still fora short time in the porch. <Accord- 
inzlr, Le went from the court or ava, Which en- 
closed the house, toward the porch. Tu cur opinion, 
the 6 muAwy, refers to the sume as the rpoavAtor 
jo Mark xiv. 65 (which Mever denics). 1t was then 
that, according to Mark, Peter denied Jesus a second 
time, atter having risen from warndng himself at the 
fire, “ Another maid sar hon (when going away), 
and (following him) sacd unto them that were there 
(probabty the guard at the gate): 720s one was alse 
with Jesus the Nazarene” Then the second distinct 
denial ensued, coniirmed by an oath, and by the con- 
temptuous expression: “L do not kuow the man.” 
The circumstance that Peter mede use of an oath is 
recorded by Matthew alone, The particle é7¢ prob- 
ably refers to the confirmation by the oath, 


Ver. 73. And atter a while, they that stood 
by came and said to Pcter.—]'rimarily referring 
to those who had been at the gate. But the lan- 
guage of the text does not prevent our understanding 
it to mean, that in the interval a number of persons 
had come from the court and joined the group. In 
fact, according to Luke, a considerable interval had 
elapsed, before general attention had been called 
forth and fixed on Peter.—Surely thou also art 
one of them.— An oath against the oath of Peter.— 
For thy speech also betrayeth thee.—“ leside 
other circumstances, by which the maid recognized 
thee. The pronunciation, the dialect, 7 Aadia of 
the Galil:eans was defective in the utterance of the 
gutturals, so that no distinction was perceptible be- 
tween &, 3, 4. Besides, the Galilaans also pro- 
nounced the © like m.” De Wette. The pronun- 


ciation of the people of Galilee was uncouth and in- 
distinet; hence they were not allowed to read aloud 
in the Jewish synagogues, The Talmudists relate a 
number of amusing aneedotes about the curious 
misunderstandings ovcasioned hy the indistinetness 
of pronunciation in Galilee, See Friediieh, p. 84. 

Ver, 74. Then began he.—TIle n.cets and out- 
does the asseveration “ Surel,” used by the servants, 
by lLeginning to invoke curses on himself and to 
awear, 

Ver. 74. And immediately a cock crew.—De 
Wette: “The statement in Mishna, Zeta Aama vii, 
47, that fowls were not allowed to he kept in Jerusa- 
Jem, is probably incorrect. It is contrary to what is 
related in flieroa, Erubin, fol. 26, ep. 1; comp. 
Lichtfoot ad aw 84."—It was inde od contrary to the 
Levitical law of purity to keep towls in Jerusalem, 
because these animals pick their food in dirt and 
mad, and might thus occasion the defilement of sa- 
crifices and other dedicated offerings. But is it like 
Jy that the Roman soldiers in the castle of Antonia 
would care for such Jewish ordiuanees? And even 
with reference to the Jews, we read that the Sanhe- 
drin had on ene occasion ordered a cock to be stoned, 
because it had picked out the eyes of a little child, 
and thereby caused its death, (Serr, Leder Jesu, ini. 
475.)-—1 linius observes. thi it the second crowing of 
bhe cock (gailecinuan) took place oe the fourth 
watch of the nicht. Friedlieb, 

Ver. 7. Thou wilt thrice dene Me.—Benzel 
has, in wis Guoinon, given the fullowing satistactory 


of a threefold denial on the part of Peter: “ Absue 
tioad plures plurium interroyationes, Jacta W190 pare 
Tusine, pro ung numeraiar.” By dint ot that pree 
sure of the letter at the expense of the import and 
gpirit of history, which is so common with a certain 
school of erities (Leben Jesu, ii, 3, 1490), Strausa 
and Paulus have maintained that the Gost ls record 
more than three deniais on the part of Peter (Paulua 
speaks of cight distinct denials). But a closer ite 
quiry shows that the three occasions are specially 
and separately enumerated in the Gospels :— 

First denial.—lnmediatcly on entering the palace, 
John xviii, 17, and on the charge of the maid who 
kept the dvor. According to Matthew (ver. 693, in 
the court; according to John and Mark, at the fire, 
Where the servants warmed themselves; according 
tu Luke, by the light of the fire. 

Second denial. —<According to John’s narrative, 
Peter was still standing by “the fire and warming 
himself, probably with the design of covering a 
speedy retreat by assuming the appearance of up 
concern, According to Matthew, he was now about 
to leave, when ancther maid attacked him, and peo- 
ple gathered around him in the porch, Luke reports 
one of these bystanders as alrcady expressing the 
eeneral feeling in the words: “Thou art also of 
them.” 

Third denial._—Again Peter had tarricd for some 
time in the porch. The false oath which he had 
taken had allaved the rising indignation of the peo 
ple, when another fancied that he recognized him by 
his speech. Soon the servants declared that his 
speech betrayed him. Sueb a recognitien would in- 
volve nmminent peril of life. For, according to John, 
a relative of Malchus maintained that he had seen 
him in the garden with Jesus, Then Peter began to 
curse and swear, and immediately the cock crew (a 
second time), reminding and warning him. It ap 
pears that he had searcely given any heed to the 
first crowing of the coek (Mark). 

(On the different accounts of the threefold denial 
of Peter compare also the tables in the Greek and 
English Harmonies, ANDREWS’ Lite of our Lord, p. 
491 sqq., and the remarks of Alferd on Matt. xxvi. 
69-75, 4th ed. (p. 268 sqq.). These minor variations 
with essential coincidences prove the independence 
of the Evangelists and confirm the truth of their 
narrative. “ Whether we can arrange then: or not, 
being thoroughly persuaded of the holv truthtulnesa 
of the Evangelists, and of the divine guidance under 
which they wrote, our faith is in no wavy shaken by 
such discrepancies, We value them rather, ah testi 
monies tO independence: and are sure, that if for 
one moment we could be put in conylete possession 
of all the details as they happened, each acevunt 
would find its justification, and the reasons of atl the 

variations would disappear. And this IT firnniv be 
lieve will one day be the case.” Alford (p. 204, to 
the 4th edition, where he correets the errors of the 
corresponding note im the former edition »~—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. This picture of the denial of the Terd as ex- 
hibited by the fall of that disciple Who bed been the 
fiist to confess Christ, bas its peeuhar and eternal 
import in the history of the Church. Hence we 
should study it: 1. In the source and antecedents of 
this denial; 2. in its various phases and stapes; 8 
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tm the repentance which followed, and which led to 
the only trae and lasting spiritual confession. 

2. The fall of Peter a significant type of the Rom- 
ish Church. 

3. The look of the Lord, recorded in the Gospel 
of Luke, in its historical and in its eternal, ideal im- 
poit for the Church. 

4. The deep sorrow and suffering of the Lord 
ear sed by the denial of Peter, in its lasting import 
for the Church. 

5. Peter went out into the black night, but not 
as Judas into the darkness of despair. Weeping 
bitterly, h2 awaited the dawn of another and a better 
morning, The angel of merey accompanied Lim on 
that heavy road to spiritual self-eondemnation which 
issued in the death of his old man, more especially 
of his former pride and self-confidence. And thus it 
came that he really accompanied Christ unto death, 
though in a very cifferent and much better sense 
than he had intended. His repentance had to be 
completed,—he had to obtain peace and reconcilia- 
tion from the mouth of Christ Himself, before he 
could offer the requisite satisfaction for his guilt to- 
ward man by making such a grand confession as 
would efface and obliterate the offence of his grand 
denial. It deserves special notice, that this progress 
of repentance and conversion in the case of Peter 
may serve as the prototype of the economy of gen- 
uine grace; while this procedure was reversed in the 
case of Judas, who wished first to offer human satis- 
faction before those enemies whose guilt he had shar- 
ed, but who failed, in that manner, to come to Christ, 

6. Worpsworth: “Even soon after he had re- 
ceived the Holy Communion Peter denied his Master. 
But he repented and was pardoned. Hence then we 
may confute the Novatians, who refuse to restore 
those who fall into grievous sin after Baptism and 
the Holy Communion. And St. Peter’s sin, and the 
sins of other saints, are written in Holy Scripture 
that we may not be high-minded, but fear; and that 
wher we fall into sin we may repent. The grace 
given in the Holy Communion was improved by St. 
Peter into the means of godly repentance; but it was 
perverted by Judas to his own destruction. It was 
used as medicine by the one; and was abused into 
poison by the other.” But the presence of Judas at 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper is a matter of 
critical uncertainty (comp. John versus Luke) and of 
inherent improbability. The weight of patristic au- 
thority is in favor.of his presence; but some of the 
best modern harmonists and commentators, as Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Robinson, Lichtenstein, Lange, Wiese- 
ler, Ellicott, and Andrews, deny it, and assume that 
the traitor left the paschal supper before the institu- 
tion of the eucharist, for which in John’s narrative 
we can find no place for insertion prior to the depar- 
ture of Judas.—l’. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Internal connection between the denial of Peter 
and the condemnation and injuries which Christ suf- 
fere| at the hands of His enemies—The denial of a 
disciple @:e most poignant sorrow to the Lord in the 
midst of His confession. —The Faithful Witness and 
the unfaithful disciple. —The denial of Peter interve- 
hing between his former and his later confession, or 
diferent kinds of confession. —The causes of the de- 
nial of Peter: 1. Seif-exaltation on account of his 
(ormer contession; 2. morbid desire after confes- 
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sion beyond the measure of the strenzth of his faith 

3. want of sufficient maturity for the confession in 
life and in deed.—The giddiness and the stumblin 

of Peter, before his actual fall: 1. He underrated ae 
nexlected the warnings of Jesus; 2. he exalted bim. 
self above his fellow-disciples; 3. he neglected the 
proper preparation by watching and prayer; 4. he 
voluntarily and presumptuously rushed into danger 
—tHow it deserves special notice, in the fall of Peter, 
that he had attempted to come forward as a witness 
for Christ with a conscience that was not void of 
blame and offence.—Phe sad atter-history of the 
sword assault upon Malchus; or, how frequently 
times of fanatical defence of the faith are fullowed 
by seasons of open denial.—How it could come to 
pass that a poor maid, standing at the gate, could 
terrify into a denial Aim to whom the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven had been promise:1.—The triumph 
of the fear of man over that of (rod the source of de- 
nial.—He who tempts the Lord is on the way to de 
ny Him.—The fatal boldness which rushes into the 
battle-field without having been sent: 1. Its portrai- 
ture as here presented: it wants a proper call, pro- 
per weapons, and proper ‘spiritual courage. 2. Ita 
fate: despondency, defeat, and the most imminent 
peril of soul.—How those who confess Jesus have to 
endure the most varied temptations to deny Him.— 
How the children of the world and the ministers of 
darkness combine, in the spirit of the evil one, to 
change our confession into a denial of Christ.—The 
unfailing mark of the disciples in their language and 
tone, also the indication of their fate: 1. 1t is to 
their highest spiritual benefit, if they are faithful; 2. 
or, again, to their shame and confusion, when they 
turn aside from the Lord.—The gradation of guilt in 
the denial of Peter: 1. Ambiguous evasion (a sup- 
posed unimportant falsehood); 2, distinet denial with 
a false oath: “1 know not the man” (contemptuous 
ly); 3. awful abjuration, with solemn imprecations 
upon himself.—Every ban pronounced upon genuine 
Christians, an imprecation, in confirmation of the de- 
nial of Christ.—Pecter did not wish to forsake the 
Lord, but he would fain have attempted to save both 
Jesus and himself by crafty policy.—In his view, 
everything formed part of this podcey: the evasion, 
the false oath, and even the imprecations, were in- 
tended to carry out this plan.—Hovw, as ‘the Faith- 
ful Witness,” the Lord has expiated even the denials 
of His honest disciples, into which ‘they have fallen 
through weakness.—How the faithfulness of Christ 
alone restores the unfaithful servant from imminent 
judgment: 1. Only Ilis faithfulness: (@) in Mis gra- 
cious warning; (6) in His look of compassion and 
love; (¢) in giving that warning and rousing sign (the 
crowing of the cock); (d) in His readiness to restore 
again the fallen disciple. 2. Blessed cffeets of that 
faithfulness on the part of Jesus: “He went out, 
and wept bitterly.’—The warning tokens in nature, 
ag accompanying the warniug and rousing voice of 
the Spirit.—The repentance of Peter a constant call 
to repentance in the Church.—The marks of genuine 
repentance: 1. All the pride of self-righteousness 
ceases and is given up; 2. it is connected with a 
going out from the world; 3. it is cuaractcrized by a 
going forth with tears through night to Helt.—Ditter 
weeping, ora broken and coutrite heart, the evidence 
of reeoneiling geace.—How the humiliation cot the 
heart and the grace of our God always meet as eve 
to eye: 1. True hiunfliation and humility find ne 
other resting-place than the Jofiiest heieht, even the 
grace of God; 2. the grace of God desccuds and resea 
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only in the lowest depth, even the broken and con- 
trite heart.—Divine grace transtorming the fall of 
Peter, as formerly that of David, into the introdue- 
tion to a genuine and thorough conversion,—Will 
the so-called Romish Peter ever go forth from the 
palace of the high-priest, where he has denied Jesus, 
to wecp bitterly ? 

Starke: -— Hedinger: Self-confidence and pre- 
sumption bring sorrow.— Marginal Note by Luther: 
Peter may kave thonght that his untruth could not 
njure any person, while it might profit him and in- 
sure his safety, and hence that it was lawful, or at 
least a matter of small moment; but he soon ex- 
perienced what consequences the commencement of 
gin entailud.—Cunstein: The fear of death.—Zeisius : 
Observe how sin grows and increases when it is not 
resisted. Therefore, be very careful to resist it in its 
commencement.—To stumble is human, to rise again 
Christian, to persevere ia sin is devilish, 

Lisco:— The denial of ’eter.—1. Its source. (a) 
Its more remote occasion: (aa) transgression of the 
injunction of Jesus, John xiii. 36; (44) neglect of 
the admonition, Matt. xxvi. 41. (6) Its deeper 
ground: (aa) unbelicf in the word of the Lord, ver. 
86; (44) confidence in the streneth of his love to Je- 
gus and in his own firmness of will; (ce) proud pre- 
Buinption in the midst of danger. 2. The denial it- 
_ Self. (a) Manifestation of his tear of man, thought- 
less haste, and impotence. () Starting-point: a lie. 
(c) Gradual and increasing development: at. first 
merely a denial, then a false oath, and at last impre- 
cations upon himself. 3. The conversion, (a) The 
crowing of a cock and the look of Jesus awaken him 
to a sense of the real state of matters. (6) He per 
ceives tue truthfulness and faithtulness of Jesus, and 
his own weakness, (c) Godly sorrow and repentance. 
—Thus we also learn from this history, how a man 
mav be restored after having sadly declined and 
fallen intu grievous sin. 

Heuhner :—Peter was here in the midst of a mul- 
titude of the ungodly.—The disciples ot Christ can- 
not be long hid when among the men of this world. 
—lIsa. xix. 18: the language of Canaan.—The more 
poignant our repentance, the more sweet and precious 
afterward the enjoyment of grace.—W herein consist- 
ed the denial of Peter? 1. It was not a determined 
denial of the heart, nor a final or thorough renuncia- 
tion of Jesus; 2. it was a concealment of his faith 
and allegiance, a denial of his discipleship.—Survey 
of the conduct of Peter: 1. It involved deep guilt ; 
2. grade of that guilt—(a) not a sin of malicious in- 
tent, (4) but of weakness.—In the sin of Peter, Jesus 
had to bear our human weaknesses.—Applieation: 1. 
The fall of Peter reminds us of the weakness of our 
own hearts, against which we must always be on our 
guard, despite our better feclings and aspirations ; 2, 
a call to self-examination; 3, we must Icarn to place 
our whole confidence in the grace and intercession 
ot Jesus. Hold fast vour faith. 

Braune :-—Even down to the maid who guarded 
the gate, the servants of the high-priest were involved 
fm the sin and injury committed avalnst the Saviour. 
—Peter wished to do better than the other disciples, 
who all forsook Jesus and fled, but fell lower than 
they.—The world knows well how to remind us of 
such sword-cut, or how to avenge supposed or real 
fujury.—These Jewish servants seem to have been 
proud of their pure pronunciation of the language ; 
similarly, most of us try to shine and to outshine 
einers.—After that, Peter also strengthened his bre- 


| tears 5 (c) Peter's 
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worketh, etc.—From the Lord Jesus comcs forgive 
ness of sin, 

H, Miller :—Peter warms his hands and feet, 
while in the meantime, however, the heart freezes so 
far as the love of Jesus is concerned.—If a man for. 
sakes the way in which the Lord calls him to walk, 
and seems to slink into corners, ete, le is outside af 
God's protection, aud the devil has power over him 
—lIf thy toot offend thee, ete.—He who warms him. 
self by the fire of the ungodly, will deny Christ along 
with the ungodly —Alltild: He that walks in his 
own strength; will assuredly meet with a speedy fall 
—Kapf:—Why did Peter recover from his tall, and 
not Judas? 1. Because their sins dithered; 2. be 
cause their repentance differed. 

[ QuESNEL :—Every one cartics in him the possi- 
bility of renouncing Christ.—There is nothing on 
which we can depend but the grace of God. —Oue 
temptation unresisted seldom fuils of bringing on an- 
other and a third.—DPeter joins perjury tu infidelity. 
Let the example of an apostle make us tremble.—A 
small matter (@ mean servant) makes us fall when 
God does not support us; a small matter (the crow- 
ing of a cock) raises us again, When His grace makes 
use of iL—P.S 

[ Burkitt othe denial of Peter: 1. The sin: (a) 
a lic; (6) an oath (perjury); (c) an anathema and 
curse, 2. The occasion of it: (a) Peter tollawed 
Christ afar off, trom tear and frailty; (4) he kept 
bad company with the enemies of Christ; (¢) pre 
sumptuous confidence in his own strenzth and stand. 
ing. 3. The repetition of the sin. If we yield to 
One temptation, Satan will assault us with more, and 
stronger: progress from bare denial to perjury and 
thus to impreeation, 4. The ageravating circum 
stances: (a) the person thus falling, a disciple, an 
apostle, the chief apostle, a special favorite of Christ ; 
(4) the person denied, his Master, his Saviour and 
Redeemer, who just before had washed his feet and 
given him the sacrament; (c) the company of hizh- 
priests, and scribes, and elders, and their servants 
betore whom Peter denied his Master; (@) the tine 
of the denial, but a few hours after the communion ¢ 
(¢) the smallness of the temptation: a mere question 
of a servant girl, a door-keeper. Aly Peter, how 
unlike thyself art thou at this time, not a rock, but a 
reed, a pillar blown down by a woman’s breath. O 
trail humanity, whose strength is weakness !—In 
most of the saints’ falls recorded in Scripture, ehher 
the first inciters or the accidental occasions were wo- 
men. Adam, Lot, Sampson, David, Sulomon, Peter. 
A weak creature may be a strong tempter.—The re- 
covery and repentance of Peter: 1. Its suddenness 
His sin was hasty and sudden under a violent: pas 
sion of fear, contrary to his settled purpose, and 
henee much sooner repented of. 2. The means of 
his repentance: (@) the crowing of a cock; (A) 
Christ's looking upon Peter with an eve of mercy 
and pity which melted his heart and dissulved it into 
remembrance of Christ's predictian 
with a close application of it to his conscience. The 
manner of his repentance: (@) it was seciut, he wend 
oul (vere dolet qui sine teste dolet ; solitariness is most 
avreeable to an afHicted spirit); (4) sincere, Ae orepe 
bitterly; (c) lasting and abiding, showing its etives 
on the whole subsequent lite of Peter. © History 
(tradition) reports, that ever after, when St. Peter 
heard the crowing of a cock, he fell upon his knees 
and mourned; others say, that he was wont to rise 
at midnight and spend the time in penitent devotion 


thren, as the Lord commanded bimn.— Godly sorrow | between cock-crowing and day-light And the Pe 
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pists, who love to turn everything into superstition, 
began that practice of sctting a cock upon the top 
of towers, and steeples, and chimneys, to put the peo- 
ple in mind of this sin of Peter and his repentance 
by that signal.” (d) The repentance of Peter was 


attended with an extraordinary zeal for the service ! 


of Christ to the end of his life.—P. S.] 

{S.milar retlectiocs and improvements m Mat- 
rHzw Henry, GILL, Dopprince, A. CLrarks, TH. 
Scorr, and other practical English commentators. 
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Tromas Scott: “If any have fallen even in the mos# 
dreadful manner, let them think of Peter's recovery 
and not despair; and let them recollect the words 
of Christ, as well as their own sins; that their teara, 
confessions, and humiliations may be mingled with 
hope. And let us all frequently remember our past 
follies, and manifold instances of ingratitude, that 
we may learn watchfulness, humility, caution, and 
compassion for the tempted and fallen, by the expe 
rience of our own numerous mistakes, sins, and re 


We add the ‘ast of the ‘Practical Observations” of | coveries.”—P. 8.] 


EIGHTH SECTION. 


JESCS AND HIS BETRAYER.—JUDAS AND THE HIGH-PRIESTS, 


Onaptrr XXVII. 1-10. 
(Mark xv. 1; Luke xxii. 66-xxiii. 1; John xviii. 28.) 


When" [But, 5¢] the morning was come, all the chief priests and [the, of] elders of 
the people took counsel against Jesus to put him to death: And when they had boand 
hin, they led Aim away, and delivered him to Pontius Pilate the governor.) Then 
Judas, which [who] had betrayed? him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented 
himself [regretting, perapeAnGers],* and brought again [brought back] the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests and [the] elders, Saying, 1 have sinned in that I have be- 
trayed the innocent‘ blood [I sinned, or erred, in betraying innocent blood, 7papros 
mapadovs aiva dGwov].5 And they said, What ts that [it] to us? see thou to that [it]. 
And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed [withdrew, or isolat- 
ed himself, dvexupyoe],® and went [away hence] and hanged himself. And the chief 
priests took the silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. And they took counsel, and bought with them the 
potter's field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field was called, The field of blood, 
unto this day. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy [Jeremiah]" the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued [priced]? whom they of the children of Israel did value [priced, Gen. xxxvii. 
28; Zech. xi. 12, 13; Jer. xvii. 1; xix. 11; xxxil. 6 ff]; And gave them for the 
potter's field, as the Lord appointed me [to me].’ 


Ww tw dt 
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1Ver.2—(To nyeudvi, here = éritpowos, procurator, which was the proper official character and title os 
Pilate; but nyeuwy is a more general term which applies to proconsuls, legates, or procurators, Heneo gorernor 
poasy be retained. Vulgate and Beza translate: preeaédi (but this title belonged to the President of Syria (Luke ii. 2), Pi- 
late’s superior); Castalio: preeforé (in the wider acceptation of early Roman history); Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, 
Gerevan, Bishops’: deputy (but this is used for @v@U0mwaros, proconsul, in Acts xiii. 7. 8, 12; xviii, 125 xix. 3S); 
Sampbell: procuratoer (correct, but not so generally intelligible as governor); Lathers Landpreger; Ewald and Lange: 
Stutthalter,—P. 8.) 

2 Ver. 8.—Iapadous according to B., L., cursive MSS., Lachmann, {and Tregelles. Tischendorf and Alford rota‘n 


the usual reading: wapadt dous.] 

3 Ver. 8.—[It is worth while to mark in the translation the difference between weTaueAoual, fo change one’s cara 
and uetTavoem, to change ones mind or purpose, and thus between the repentance of Peter, who abliorred the cause 
bis sin. and the remorse of Judas, who shrunk back from the cfect; or the godly sorrow which leads to life, and the world 
by rezret whiob leads tu deuth.—I’. S.] 

Ver. 4—I: place of adwow (trrocent) some manuscripts and translations read Sixasrov (righteous), which hoa 
tow little authority. 

§ Ver. 4.— [So in aceordance with the concise earnestness of the Greek, and the state of Judas. “The fewer words the 
better.” Similarly Ewald: sch sxitndigte thergebend (better: verruthend) unschuldiqgers Blut, and Conant: 1 atnned, 
etc. But Lange: Jch habe gefehit, ete, J erred; Luther: deh habe iibel gethan, J did evil, which draws a nice distines 
tion between blundering and sinning. and is perhaps better suited to the case of Judas, who, like Cain and Saul, had ne 
ceal sense of sin itself in its horrible guilt and enormity, and bence no true repentance, but shrunk back in disinay froag 
the consequences of kin. The Greek Huaprov, however, admits of both translations, Comp. Lange's Ers7. Notea 
Coverdale correctly omlts ths article before innocent, but the other older English Versious unmeaningly profix it= P. 8.) 
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© Ver. 5.—(Tanve Jays stress on avexdpnoe, and translates: 2og sich euritck (cinsicdlerisch 


Ereg Notes.—VP. 3.) 


TEE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


in dite Uede). See bh 


T Ver. 9.—Jeremiah fs left out by several cursive MSS, and in the Syriac and Persian translations, Cod. 22, and othera 


wad Zayapiou. 


(Cod. 22 Is an inferior MS. of the eleventh century, and cau therefore bardiy claim any authority 


Oo the ditheulty of the true reading, ace the Areg. Notes. —V. 8.) 
® Ver. 9. [So Conant, who substitutes priced for rulued, to retain the verbal correspondence between price and 


priceTl asin the Greck THy Tluyy TOU TETLUNMEVOU, 


ben, weivhen schitaten, Clo—P, 8.) 


Comp. Ewald, who translates: dem Schate des Weecatta 


9 Ver. 10—(Zurerage wor, efther appointed to me, as Scrivener and Conart propose, or commanded me, a 


Coverdalo bas it 
xxviii. 1O—P. B.) 


f 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. When the morning was come.—The 
formal meeting of the council miust have taken place 
alter six o'clock in the morning. 
betraval into the hands of the high-priests was past, 
and the morning of iis betrayal to the Gentiles liad 
dawned. The deed, commenced in the night, was 
sufficierithy developed and matured to be finished im 
clear day-licht—All the chief priests and the 
elders of the people took counsel.—This meet- |, 
ing of the Sanhedrin, which Luke deseribes in his 
Gospel, was intended at the same time to ineet all 
the forms of law, and definitely to express the grounds | 
of the charge avainst Jesus. But, as we have al- 
ready seen, in point of fact, it only served to cover | 
thuse violations of the law into which their reckless 
fanaticism had hurried them, One of the main ob- 
jects of the Sanhedrin now was, to present. the 
charge in such a light as to oblige Pilate to pro- 
nounce sentence of death. Accordingly, they agreed 
on the following course of procedure: 1. They de- 

randed the absolute confirmation of their own sen- 
tence, without further inquiry into their proceedings 
(John xviii, 80), 2. Failing to obtain this, they ac- 
cused Jesus as King of the Jews, ¢, ¢., as Messiah, in 
the ambizuous, semi-religious and semi-political sense 
of that title. 3. When (according to Jolin) Jesus re- 
pudiated the political character of His kingdom, they | 
preferred against Him the charge of mahing the re- | 
ligious claim that He was the Son of God. But as 
the ctfeet of this accusation proved the very opposite | 
from what they had expected, they returned to the 
political charge, now threatening Pilate with laving 
before the Emperor the fact that Jesus had made | 
Himself a king. No doubt the general outline of 
this procedure was planned and sketched in the meet- 
ing ot the Sanhedrin, Of course, they could not have 
foreseen that Pilate himself would offer them ihe | 
means to overcome his opposition, by setting Jesus 
and Barabbas before them on the same level.—ALl 
the priests, elders, and scribes.—|[ Matthew men- 
tions only the first two of these three classes, but 
Luke, ch, xxii. 66, adds also the scribes. —P.S.] “Be. 
sides their common hatred, cach of these three estates 
had their own special motive for hostility to the Lord. 
The priests were indignant that He should lay greater 


The night of His . 


ptress on obedience than on sacrifice; the edders were | 


offended that He judged traditionalism by the stand- 
srd ot revelation; the series, that He contended 
eevnst the service of the letter by the spirit of the 
word. In a thousand different ways had they felt 
their prejudices shocked, and their ambition and 
pride bumbled. At last the hour of revenge had 
come. Thus they led Him = before their supreme 
eouncil, The language used by Luke (xxii, 66) 
bectus to imply that they led Jesus, in formal proces- 
Bisn, from the palace of the high-priest into the 
evuucil-chamber, on the area of the temple. It is 


The appointed me of the Authorized Version is susceptible of another meaning. Thus correct eb 


scarcely probable that they would have conducted 
Him, with such tormalities, from the prison-cham bes 
to the upper hall of the high-priest’s palace. Ac 
cording to the Talmud, sentence of death could only 
be pronounced in the Gazith (the council-hall on the 
temple-mountain), See Friedlieb, p. 97 (who, howe 
ever, questions the correctness of this statement). 
At any rate, it would appear indispensable that a 
formal meeting of the Sanhedrin should assemble 
on the temple-mountain ” (Jcben Jesu, it. 8, p. 1786). 
Ou Sabbaths and feast-days the Sanhedrin met in an 
uncovered space, Which was enclosed by a wall, in 
the vicinity of the court of the women, and not in the 
Gazith. In ordinary circumstances, judicial matters 
were not carried on upon the Sabbath-day. “ Hence, 


notwithstanding the studied semblance of legality, the 


Whele procedure was characterized by irregularity aud 
violence.” Wichelhaus, p. 211, 

To put Him to death.—Tht resolution had 
been finally taken during the night, and their pres- 
ent object was to put that sentence and the charce 
against Jesus into proper form, as a means toward 
the end in view. 

Ver. 2, And when they had bound Him, 
they led Him away.—They bound Him, even 
when they first seized Him (xxvii. 50; John xviii, 12). 
These fetters He also still bore when led from Annas 
to Caiaphas (John xviii, 24). They seem to have 
been removed during His examination befcre Caia- 
phas. After that they appear to lave been again put 
upon the Lord. Now they proceed in a body (Luke) 
to hand over to the Roman procurator Him whem 
they had condemned. They calculated upon produe- 


‘ing, by their formal procession in a body, so carly in 


the morning, and that on the first day of the feast, 
the Impression that Jesus had committed sume fear- 
ful and unheard-of cime. For this purpose they 
how put Him again in fetters. Besides, this exilv 
and powipous proecssion would tend to tenify the 
friends of Jesus among the people, and to anticipate 
any possible movement in His favor. If Pilate had 
once sentenced Jesus, there would be less cause for 
apprehension on the score of a popular tumult, “ The 
procession of the Sanhedrin passed from the eouncil- 
chamber across the temple-mountain, in a northerly 
direction, toward the palace of the governor, # hich 
Jay at the northern base of the temple-mountain. Ag 
the house of the high-pricst was situated on the 
northern slope of the Upper City, or of Mount Zion, 
and a lofty archway led across the valley of the Tyre 
pon, connecting the temple-mountain with Mount 
Zion, it seems probable that Jesus may, betore that, 
have been brought in formal procession across this 
high archway into the council-chamber on the tem: 
ple-emount, As we may assume that Merod, the ruler 
of Galilee, resided, during his stay at Jerusalem, ig 
the palace of Hered, which also stood on the vorthern 
slope of Mount Zion, Jesus nuust afterward have agcin 
been led from the hall of judgment, on the temple 
mount, across thut archway and back—a spectachks 
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of ignominy and woe.” 
Jesu, ii. 3, ps 1502.) 

And delivered Him.—The original rap¢8o- 
way contains an allusion to the second vreat betray- 
al of the Saviour. “After Judea became a Roman 
province yon the deposition of King Archelaus), 
the Sanhedrin no longer possessed the jus gladii. 
Con.p. Jolin xviii. 31." Meyer. 

Pontius Pilate.—The sixth Roman procurator 
of Judiea, and successor of Valerius Gratus, He held 
this otlice for ten years during the reign of the Em- 
veror Tiberius (Joseph. Antig. Xvill. 4, 2). His arbi- 
trary corduct, however, led to repe: ated risines of the 
Jews, which he suppressed by bloody measures (Jo- 
seph. Antig. xvill. 3,13; De Bello Jud, ii. 9, 2). He 
was accused before Vitellius, the Prieses of Svria, 
who deposed and sent him to Rome, to answer betore 
the Emperor tor his adininistrauion, He was proba- 
bly deposed from his office the same vear as Cataphas 
from the priesthuod—in 36 p. C. (wr. Dion.). Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, Arst, /ecles, ii. 7, and the Chronie, 
of the first vear of Cajus, he committed suicide dur- 
ing the reisn of Cajus Caligula, The opinion cnter- 
tained of him by tue Jews was affected by their fanat- 
icism on the one hand, and on the other by his proud 
conicmpt of the Jewish nation, He affords one of 
the earliest instances of that antagonism between the 
Roman and heathen spirit of the world and Jewish 
fanaticism which, under the administration of his 
successors, attained such immense proportions, and 
at last burst forth in open war for independence. 
The bitter and derisive contemptuousness which he 
ever and again displayed, led to frequent coi#icts 
with the leaders of the Jews, in which the obstinate 
deternunation and cunning of the latter generally se- 
cured the victory. This aversion to the Jews made 
it easier for him to take a favorable view of the cause 
of Jesus. To this must be added, the moral impres- 
sion produced by the person of Jesus, the relizious 
awe which the mysterious religious eh: iracter of the 
Messiah evoked, aud the warning of his wife. Under 
the influence of such feelings, he made unmistakable 
efforts to withdraw Jesus from the vengeance of His 
enemies, Whose minds and motives he easily read, or 
at least souglit to avoid having any part in His con- 
demnation. Henee he sent Jesus to Herod, placed 
Him side by side with Barabbas, sulemuly washed 
his hands, presented Him to the people after He had 
been scoursed, ete. But he was too weak and un- 
righteous to pronounce what he must have felt a 
rivliteous sentence, and boldly to adhere to it asa 
matter of duty, instead of resorting to these numer- 
ous paltry devices. Henee alsu his carnal and devil- 
ish wiadom was overmatched by the superior cunning 
and skill of the Jewish priesthood, Pilate may serve 
asa type of the complete unbelief, worldly-minded- 
ness, and morally impotent civilization of the ancient 
Greek and Roman world. According to the word of 
the Lord Himself, Pilate was guilty, but his sin was 
less than that of the priesthood which had delivered 
the Christ into his hands (John xix. 11). Ordinarily, 
Pijate appears not to have been so yielding. Philo, 
legato ad Cuj.2 “His disposition was uny toh ding, nor 
svas he moved to lenieney toward daring malefactors.” 
For the literature and history of Pilate, comp. Danz, 
Unw. Worterbuch, sub Pontius Piute. On the de- 
fence set up by some writers for Pilate, see Heub- 
ner, Cum, p. 454, note. See also especially, Lavater, 
“ Ponting Pilate, or Human Character in all he 
Phases.” Winer, art. Pilate [and other Bibl. En- 
cyclop.]. The apocryphal tales connected with Pi- 


(From the author's Leben | late are recorded in the “Acta Pilate.” 
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They are 
of a twofold character: 1. Such as were invented by 
Christians; 2. such as were of heathen origin, aelaum 
atory in their nature, circulated in the schocls by 
order of Maximinus about the vear J11, See Heub 
ner, p. 427. The introduction of “ Pontius Pilate 
in the Creed shows that in the mind of the Churek 
he was regarded as representing the ancient world 
and in general the spirit of the world. 
The governor. 7yeudvi,—the more general 
term. The more special designation of the oflice 
was émitponos, procuratur, Winer: “The olf 
cial title of proeurafor or cparch was given to the 
chiefs of administration—commonly Roman kuichts 
—who were appointed along with the governors both 
of imperial and senatorial provinces, and whose aus 
it Was to attend to the revenues of the imperial tres 
ury, and to decide on all legal questions ane 
with this department. Occasionally they ocenpied 
the place of governor in smaller provinces, or in dis- 
tricts Which had been ecajoiied with larger prov- 
inces, but were separately administered, wien they 
had the command of the troops stationed in their 
district and adniinistered the law even in criminal 
cases; the president of the province retaining, hew- 
ever, the superintendence of such administration, and 
being empowered to receive and hear accusations 
sae the procurator, Comp. Joseph, Aaég, xviii, 
223 xx. 6, 23 Bell. Jud, ii, 14, 3.°— After the ban-, 
pion: of Archelaus (six years after Christ), when 
Judea and Samaria were conjoined with the prove 
ince of Syria, the government of Palestine was ad- 
ministered by a procurator, This governor of Pales- 
tine generally resided at Cwsarea, by the sea; but 
during the Passover he was in Jerusalem, w hither 
the male population of the whole country flocked, 
and where it was his duty not only to preserve order, 
but also the prestige of the Roman power. If the 
presidents of Svria were in Palestine, they, of course, 
exercised sovereignty in the country. In regard to 
succession of the procurators, Which was interrupted 
by the reign of Herod Agrippa from 41-+4-1, sce Wi- 
ner, art. P rocurator, aud kh. von Raumer’s 2’ ulestine, 
p. 3838 et seq. 
Ver. 3. Then Judas ... when he saw.—He 
might readily learn that Jesus had been condemned. 
But he also saw it, from the procession in which the 
Pharisees conducted Jesus to Pilate, which could 
have no other object than to secure His condemna- 
tion— Repented himselit (regretted, felt sor- 
row, remorse).*—Tlis repentance was not genue 
ine, as occasioned by the consequences of his decd, 
but false, us caused by these consequences, and these 
alone. It seems, then, that he had not anticipated 
such an issue. This circumstance has frequently 
been adduced in support of the idea, that the object 
of Judas in betraying the Lord had been to induce 
Him to display His inajesty and glory as the Messiah. 
But in that case we would have expected thut his ree 
pentance would lead him now to cling to Jesus, Yet 
he seems to have expected that, as on former occa 
sions, so now, Jesus would miraculously deliver Him 
self from the power of His enemies; and that in any 
case he would have his own houor promoted by the 
turn things would take (see above). Moreover, by 
the very fact, that after His betrayal Jesus surren- 
dered Himself unto death, Judas was filled with ters 
ror and anguish, seeing in this the fulfilment of 
Christ’s prediction, and an inuication that all Hig 


* (Comp. Crit. Note on ver. 3, p. 601.—P. 8.] 
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dther savings, notably that concerning His betraver, 
would also be fulfilled, 

way, Judas expected an ordinary result ; 
that all his anticipations proved su utterly false, and 
the issue proved so entirely extraordinary, filled his 
mind with awe. 

Ard brought back the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver.—The way of spurious penitence in contradis- 
tinction to the cenuine repentance of Peter. His first 
dispoxition is to attempt some outward rectification 
of his deed in the sight of men, without previous hu- | 
miliation before God, and seeking of refuge with 
Him. In connection with this, it is also a question 
whether he did not also entertain the hope of’ a still 
higher reward for his betraval. 
and feature is expressed in the word avexyapnae, 
the force of which is too little understood [and not 
adequately rendered in our authorized version by 
“he departed” ]. It conveys to us the idea that “he 
retired or withdrew” into solitude—desolation, a 
desert place—“ and went away thence and hanzed 
himself.’—The third stage was that of absolute de- 
spair. The precise time when Judas brought back 
the thirty pieces of silver is not mentioned. But 
frem the circumstance that Matthew connects it with 
the leading away of Jesus unto Pilate, we infer that 
he approached the priests and elders during the time 
of their appeal to the Roman governor, and the trans- 
‘actions connected with it. We can readily conceive 
that many opportunities for this may have offered, 
when they were not otherwise engaged, as, for exam- 
ple, during the examination before Herod. 

Ver. 4. I (have) erred.*—WLuther translates 
Huaprov here: [have done (did) evil; de Wette 
[ns the authorized Engl. Version]: I have sinned. 
The word bears either construction. Accordingly, 
we prefer rendering it, I (have) erred, which seems to 
express the mind and the views of Judas more fully. 
The desire to make his guilt appear as amad/ as pos- 
gille is also evident from the explanation which he 
offers of his cunduct.—In that I betrayed inno- 
cent blood, i. ¢., that by my betrayal 1 have caused 
the bloody death of one who is innocent. This ad- 
mission may be taken as a grand testimony in favor 
of the innocence of Jesus, which must be added to 
that of Pilate, and to the ‘indirect testimony of the 
Sanhedrin itself, which could prefer no other accusa- 
tion against Jesus than that He had designated Him- 
selt the Messiah and the Son of God. If Judas could 
have recalled any circumstance, however trifling, which 
nicht have cast a shadow upon the Lord, we may 
readily believe he would gladly have appeased his 
cunscicnee in that manner. Still this declaration about 
trnocent blood cannot in any way be construed into 
tue testimony of a penitent disciple. It seems to us 
that, in his remorse and anguish, Judas, with his 
carnar THllennavian views, would now view Jesus in 
the light of an innocent enthusiast. The balance of 
evidence is strongly against the reading aiua 3{- 
Katov, 

What is it to us? see thou to it!—Bengel: 
Impri in facto consortes post factum deserunt. 

Ver. 6. In the temple.—Mever rightly calle at- 
tention to the distinct and definite meaning of te 
expression ‘It is neither beside the lemple (Kypke), 


bor in the council-chamber, Gazith (Grotius), nor is | 


it equivalent to évy ro iep@ (Fritzsche and others) ; 
but—as the teri vads always implies, and in the 


* [So Dr. Lange translates in his Version: Zech habe 
Ferdi See the Critical Note on ver. 4, p. SU1.—P. 5.] 
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Reckoning in his own mean tion éy—~in the temple building, ie, in the holy plac 
and the fact | 
‘ pieces of silver. 
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which every reader must attach to the prepoal 


where the priests were. Thither Judas now cast the 
In his despair, he had penetrated 
where priests alone were allowed to enter.” Ii, as 
scems probable, this took place on the morning of 
Christ's death, we can readily understand how he 
found the temple empty, and thus was able to cast 
down the money in the sanctuary, as a testimony 
against the hier archy. “There lay ‘that bloed- Maney, 
the price of the betrayal of innocent bluod, from 


‘which the field was called, Zhe yield of blood—a tes 


| headlong. 


The second stage | 


on ons against Israel.” Hengstenberg, Christologie, 
ili, 2, p. 464. 

And he withdrew himself (anchorite-like into 
solitude), and went away hence.—We have here 
not cne movement of Judas, but two: the verb ave. 
x@pnoe is separated and distinguished by «a: from 
aweA@wy, and the latter indicates the going away 
from the deed, which had been designated by areyae 
ence. From the locality where his suicide took place, 
we may infer that he had first attempted to retire 
from the world, and to lead a life of penitence as an 
anchorite in the valley of Gehinnom. But his despair 
allowed him no rest, and he committed that awful 
deed which the religion and the history of his people 
(Saul, Ahithophel) alike condemned. 

And hanged or strangled himself.—Meyer 
(following de Wette) observes: “We must not be 
led by the statement in Acts i. 18 to attach any other 
than its prwmary meaning to the word away xouas 
(such as, fie was consumed by anguish of conscience, 
Grotius, Hammond, Heinsius, etc.), as the only one 
which accords with the simple historical narrative. 
To reconcile the difference, it is generally assumed, . 
that after having hanged himeelt, Judas fell down 
In that case, Matthew would simply have 
recorded one part, and Luke the other, of his sad 
end (thus Kuinoel, Fritzsche, Olshausen, ‘ete.). This 
cutting in pieces of the narrative, is, however, not 
only arbitrary, but unsupported by Acts i, 18, which 
does not even ‘explicitly record the fact of a suicide,” 
ete, Accordingly, Meyer supposes that there were 
two difterent traditions about the end of the betrayer, 
the relative historical value of which cannot be ex- 
actly determined, bearing to the end that “Judas had 
met with a violent and fearful death, in a manner 
which tradition variously represented as suicide by 
hanging (Matthew ), or as falling headlong and burst- 
ing asunder in the midst ( Acts i. 13), or ‘tinally, as a 
swelling of the body, and crushing by carts and wags 
ons (Papias according to Gicum.).” In considering 
this question, we must, in the first place, avoid being 
confused by the apocery phal legend. (See the passage 
in Winer, art. Judas, Note 4.) Next, we must bear 
in mind the different point from w hich Matthew here, 
and Peter in Acts i. view the same event. Matthew 
simply records the successive stages ot Judas’s de 
spair, terminating in suicide by hanzing himself. Pe 
ter, on the other hand, views the death of Judas as 
the condign reward of a wicked part, in ¢pposition to 
the part of the apostleship which he was to bave ob- 
tained. Viewed in this light, Judas had first volun- 
tarily gotten the reward of iniquity, and ultimately 


‘ (involuntarily) a field, upon which he tell dying, all 


his bowels gushing out. That the words of Peter de 
not mean that Judas had purchased a field with the 
thirty pieces of silver, appears from the rhetorical 


' character of his address, i in Which he essumes a knows 


oe | 


ledze of the facts of the case, and by the exp ee | 
clause, added to the words; he purchased—and fel 
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ing headlong, etc. The expression, “ purchased,” or 
_ gained for himgelf, is ironical, with special reference 
to the circumstance that he hanged himself in the 
field which was afterward purchased for the thirty 
pieces of silver. Accordingly, we adopt the view so 
vividly sketched by Casaubonus. That writer sug- 
gests that Judas (according to Matthew) hanged him- 
self over a precipice in the valley of Gehinnom. The 
branch broke, or the rope was torn, and Judas (ac- 
cording to the report of Peter) felt down headlong 
and burst asunder. Winer, indeed, carpingly objects, 
that the effects described by Peter could in that case 
culy have resulted if the body had fallen on jagged 
pieces of rock. But we may safely leave a criticism 
which is driven into difticulties in search of rocks, 
amony the rocky valleys around Jerusalem. 

Ver. 6. It is not lawful.—Wetstein: Argu- 
mento ducto ex Deut. xxiii. 18. Sanhedr. fol. 112.— 
Thus unconsciously condemning their own hypocrisy 
who had paid’ this same price of blood. 

Ver. 7. And they took counsel ;—1. e., re- 
solved in council. No doubt this took place after the 
crucifixion, although soon afterward.—And bought 
the potter’s field.—Evidently a well-known place. 
A ficld used for potterics would, of course, be a waste 
and comparatively valueless spot.—To bury stran- 
gers in.—Thie expression does not refer to Jews from 
other countries (as Mever supposes), who in a reli- 
gious point of view were not strangers, nor to pro- 
tessing heathens, who were left to themselves, but to 
Gentile proselytes (of the gate), to whom a certain 
regard was due, while priestly exclusiveness would 
not allow them to repose if properly consecrated 
graves. Thus, even in this act of cheap charity and 
pious provision on the part of a Sanhedrin which 
slew the Lord of glory, Pharisaism remained true to 
itself. The price of blood and the field of blood are 
declared quite suited fur “strangers.” The field of 
blood, or Aceddama (Acts i. 19), is on the steep face of 
the southern hill, opposite Mount Zion, which bounds 
the valley of Ben Hinnom. Tradition points out the 
spot. “Ina corner where some graves or natural 
caves, in a semi-dilapidated condition, are found, is 
the Accldaina op field of blood of tradition, In sup- 
port of the accuracy of this view, I may state, that 
above it there is a considerable stratwn of white clay, 
where I repeatedly observed people working. Euse 
bius and Jerome are the first who mention the tradi- 
tion in the Onomasticon. This place of sepulture, 
which till the fourteenth century belunged to the 
Latins, became afterward the property of the Arme- 
nians. Probably it ceased to be used for interments 
aince the last. century, although it is impossible exact- 
ly to determine the date. A large vaulted sepulchre in 
a rock, or rather a cave, served to indicate the local- 
ity of the field of blood.” Krafft, Zopogr. of Jerus., 
p. 193.—The field of blood adjoins “ the Hill of Evil 
Counsel,” where Caiaphas, according to tradition, 
‘possessed a country house, in which the death of 
Jesus had been resolved upon (Matt. xxvi. 3). Braune 
confounds this with the Hill of Offence, on the south- 
ern top of the Mount of Olives. In the Middle Aces 
it was believed that the soil of the Aceldama had the 
power of consuming bodies in one, or at least in a 
few davs. Accordingly, shiploads of it were, during 
the thirteenth century, transported to the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. 

Ver. 9. That which was spoken by Jere- 
miah the prophet.—DVe Wette ubserves: “ Neither 
this nor any similar passage is found in Jeremiah. 
Accordingly, some Codd. and Versions omit these 
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words. But a similar passage occurs in Zech. xi. 12, 
Hence Cod. 22, Svr. p. in in. read Zaxapiov. But 
even Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine found 
the common reading, which, in fairness, cannot be 
disputed. Origen, Hosni, 35, supposes that the pas 
save is found in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah 
Jerome found the passage im an apocryphal writing 
of Jeremiah, which a Nazarene showed him, but he 
thought it was borrowed from Zechariah. To us it 
seems probable that the Evangclist has been misled 
by the statement in Jer. xviii. 2, to name that pro 
phet instead of Zechariah. The quotation from 
Zechariah is freely made, the phrascology being dif 
ferent both from the Hebrew text and from the 
Sept.” The following are various attempts at re 
moving the difliculty: 1. It was a mistake of memory 
(Augustine)*; 2. the reading “ Jeremiah” is spuri- 
ous (Rupert von Deutz, ete.); 3. it occurred in a work 
of Jeremiah which has been lost (Origen, ete.); 
4, it was an oral statement of that prophet (Calovius, 
etc.); 5. the Jews have expunged the passage from 
the book of Jeremiah Lar paie “Tf the passage 
has been found in an Arabic book, or in a Sahidic or 
Coptic lectionary, these must be regarded as inter- 
polations from our passage.” Mever.t—lIn reference 
to the above, we remark,—1. That it is very improb- 
able our Evangelist should have confounded the pro- 
phecies of Zechariah—with which he evidently was 
quite familiar, quoting without naming them, as in 
xxi. 5; xxvi. 31—with those of Jeremiah. 2. It 
seems impossible to identify the passage before ug 
with Jer. xviii. 2, since it contains no reference to a 
purchase on the part of the prophet. 3. On the 
other hand, however, we find a connection between 
the quotation of Matthew and Jer. xxxii. 8, especially 
ver. 14: “Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of 
Israel, Take these evidences [letters], this evidence 
of the purchase which is sealed, and this evidence 
which is open, and put them in an earthen vessel, 
that they may continue many days. For thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Houses, and 
fields, and vineyards, shall be possessed [in German, 
purchased] again in this land”™ These words must 
be taken along with ver. 8, where the Lord com- 
manded the prophet to act in this manner. These 
words are now paraphrased by the Evangelist, in 
connection with materials furnished by Zechariah and 
by Jewish history, so as to exhibit the mAnpwots of 
what the prophet intended to convey, viz., that the 
boldest purchase should yet be made, by which the 
price set upon the Messiah would be given for a pot- 
ter’s field to be a burying-place for pious pilgrims, 
The meaning of the quotation is as follows: At the 
command of the Lord, Jeremiah bought a field at 
Anathoth, at a time when Jerusalem seemed to be in 
the hands of the king of Babylon, in order thereby 
symbolically to express the idea that Jerusslem wag 


* [Adopted by Alford: “The citation is probably quoted 
from memory and inaccurately.” He refers to similar mis 
takes in the apolozy of Stephen, Acts vii. 4, 16, and in Mark 
fi. 26. Wordsworth cuts the Gordian Knot ina manner dle 
reetly apposite, though equally unsatisfactory, viz.: by the 
bold dogmatic assert on that the name of Jeremiah is here 
purpesely substituted for that of Zechariah to tench us thag 
ali prophecies proceed from one Spirit, and that the prophets 
are merely channels, not sources, of the Divine truth. But 
this object could have been reached much better by substi- 
teting the Holy Suirit or the Scripture for the name of the 
writer —P. 3S. 

+ (Dr. Lange might have added a sixth attempt to solve 
the ditficuity, viz.: that the book of Jeremiah, being actually 
arranged by the Jews as the first of all the A aein bie 
Bathra), gave its name to the whole body of their writings 
So Lightfoot and Scrivener.—P. 5.) 
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etill a place of hope, and that it had a blessed future Christ had been valued by the whole people (Hof 


in store. Thus unconsciously had the Sanhedrin, by 
its purchase of the potter’s field as a burying-place 
for strangers, symbolically and prophetically express- 
ed the idea that Jerusalem was vet destined to be the 
place of pilgrimage of countless worshippers, Thus 
they unconsciously prophesied, as Caiaphas did, ac- 
cording to John xi. 50; and thus had they fulfilled 
the prediction of Jeremiah (vers. 15, £8, 44). 4. The 
Evangelist sums up in a brief sentence the grand 
thought of Jeremiah (as he had done in ii. 28), re- 
ferring in it to Zech. xi. 12, without, houcver, quoting 
that pusasiage, There the typical Shepherd of the peo- 
ple of God (who is the same as Jehovuh himself) has 
His price fixed by His sheep. They give it as thirty 
pieces of silver, the well-known price of a slave. 
Jehovah says: “Cast it to the potter, "¥-°M-5xN: 
a coodly price that I was prized at by them.” (On 
the meaning of these obscure words, comp. the au- 
thor’s “ Leben Jesu,” ii. 8, p. 1404.) «The Sent. adds, 
by way of explanation, “to the melting-pot.” (An 
anomalous explanation by Hitzig, mentioned by 
Meyer, who thinks he finds in it a rectification of the 
Sept. and the punctuation of the text.) This is to 
inply that the money was impure, and required to 
be melted over again. 5. Matthew also distinctly 
alludes to Gen. xxxvii. 28—the purchase-money of 
Joseph when sold by his brethren. 6. Accordingly, 
the passave in question combines four different quo- 
tations: («) “And they took the thirty picces of sil- 
ver,” which is derived from the narrative, with a 
special reference to Zechariah; (6) “the price of Lim 
that was valued ”—also after Zechariah ; (c) “whom 
they bought of the children of Israel” tes in the 
margin of the authorized version ]—after Gen. xxxvii; 
(d) “and gave them for the potter's ficld "—the nar- 
rative of the text, with a special reference to Zechariah ; 
(c) “as the Lord appointed to me” —the key of the whole 
passage, quoted from Jer, xxxii. 6, 8. They gave the 
whole price for which they bought and sold the Sa- 
viour for a potter’s field, to serve as a place of burial 
fur believing Gentile pilgrims, Thus, while sealing 
their own doom, they have unconsciously made Je- 
rusalem a city of the future—but of a future which 
shall bring advantage to believing Gentile pilgrims— 
they have purchased for them a resting-place in 
death, 

Ver. 9. Of Him that was valued or priced, 
Tov TetTiunuwevov.—Meyer thinks that “the 
expression is intended to give the Hebrew "p97 
(preti?). But the Evangelist evidently read "357 


(cari, estimati), and applies it to Jesus as the valued 
One kar’ efoxyiv; Euthym. Zigabenus: tot maytipou 
xpiorot, comp, Theophyiuct, and of late Ewald: the 
invaluably valuable One, who nevertheless was val- 
ued at so low a price.” = This view implies not only 
that Matthew had intended closely to follow Zechariah, 
but that he had at the same time misunderstood and 
misrepresented him. It attaches to the verb tiuaw a 
twofold and a contradictory sense. The meaning’of 
the words really is: “of Tfim that was valued ’’—the 
sense favored by most critics, including de Wette 
and Hofmann. Nor is there any tautology about it, 
as the words $y ériumhocavtro amo mean: whom 
by valuing they purchased, or, whom they bought. 
Thus the expression, “of Him that was valued,” 
would seem specially to refer to the passuye in Zech- 
ariah—the priests being the subject of the verb ére 
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mann); nor, at the instigation of the children of Is 
rael (Meyer); nor, from among the cLildcen of Isreeh, 
7. e., for a man of Isracl (Batangarten-Crusius); but, 
bought from the children of Israel (Castelo, Lucher, 
and others). Judas ix here the rep-rescnutative of the 
whole treacherous nation; and the passage alludes 
to the sons of Jaceb, who sold Jo-e; h.— Per the 
potter’s field, e:s 7c» —tfour the purchise there 
of. The allusion here to Zech. xi. 18 is verv slight 
The passage in the prophet, “Cast it *3stm7S3x 7 
(and that, as appears from the sequel, in the temple), 
is rendered by the Spl, ets TO yeveuTt? pior, to the 
melting furnace. Hitzig proposes to read “S37, 
the treasure, hence, Cast it into the tempie-treasury. 
but, irrespective of the fact, that this is merely an 
arbitrary conjecture, it would give a wrorg meaning, 
as the sinail price was to be treated with contempt 
not with honor and distinction, Wengstenberg ex- 
plains it: Cast it to the potter = the exccutioner., 
But these two terme are certainly not identical. The 
potter forms the vessels for the temple, and puts the 
old into new forms, Accordingly, we conjecture that 
in the court of the temple, where the variuus vessel 
were arranged, there was a place bearing the inscrip- 
tion “ Zo the potter,” which was equivalent to “ the 
melting furnace.” Into this receptacle, designated 
by its inscription, Jehovah directs the thirty pieces 
of silver to be cast.—Thus “to the old iron” cast 
the price, according to which they have valued Him 
as equal with “old iron.” Gerlach regards the thirty 
pieces of silver as the hire of a shepherd for a year. 
But it is well known to have been the price tor a 
slave.—As the Lord appointed to me.—Reterring 
not to the passage in Zechariah, but to the narrative 
of Jeremiah reterred to, that the Lord bad command. 
ed him, by way of symbol, to purchase the field at 
Anathoth. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1, ON THE CnaRacTErR or JUDAS, see our previous 
remarks. For more detailed treatises abuut his eall 
to the apostolate, comp. Teubner, Conmunent, p. 413, 
On the defence set up for Judas ,by a section of the 
Gnostics and of the Menenites, and by some moderu 
writers, see Heubner, p. 420, 

9. Tne Rerextaxce or Jrnas. — Terrible and 
mysterious as is the guilt, so awttl and sad is the re 
pentance of the traitor, as it: nlineaicly terminates 
in the blackness of despair, The ancients were wont 
to place it side by side with the penitence of Cain, ag 
the counterpart of true repentance. Tis much is 
evident, that from first to last bis penitence was une 
healthy and godless, For its source and origin was 
not his guilt, but the consequences resulting trom it 
(“ when Judas sev that,” ete.) Secondly, in its course 
and progress it did not appear as reperiinee towend 
(rod, in the economy of salvation, Wesce him seek- 
in first to offer human satistaction before the pricet 3 
next, retiring as a penitent into soutude 3 and lastly, 
casting himself) in his suicide, headlong ini the 
abyss of despair, We note the opposite of al) this 
in Peter. Here we have first bitter weeping, re 
pentance-toward God, and return to Christ; unt then 
human satisfaction, offcred in the streneth of the pam 
doned soul and in newness of Hite Lastly, ubete is 
the sad termination inthe case of Judas,—his vepen 


“wn ravto.— Whom they bought of the children | tance being the sorrow of the world, which work eth 
of Israel (= Jacob).—This does not mean that | death (2 Cor, vil. 10). At tne outset, he wants the 
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enuineness and sinccrity in dealing with an offended 
God which constitutes the grand characteristic of 
mue repentence; during the course of it, that faith 
which flies for refuge to the sovereign mercy of Grod, 
wlio is avle and willins: to pardon ; ‘and hence, in the 
end, the victory of ‘hope and love over despair, 
Heubner remarks: “W hen the conseience of a sin- 
ner awakens and fills him with terror he is hopelessly 
lost if he lose faith—faith in the grace of God, who 
is able and willing to pardon, and fuith in an atoning 
and all-sufficient Saviour. Hence it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep firm hold of faith.” However, in- 
genuousness and truth are the condition of ability to 


believe. He that docth the truth cometh to the 
light. The same writer remarks: “Satan has two 


arts by which he seduces men. Before we sin he 
cries out: Spera / and after we have sinned: De 
aspera 1” (See the quotation from Luther, Works, 
vol. xix. 1498.) 

3. SurcipE: SavL, AHITHOPHEL, JUDAS. —““Suicide, 
if not freely and voluntarily commutted, but arising 
from physical disturbance, may expect pardon from 
God.” In his “ Table-talk,” Luther expressly says 
(Walch’s edition, ch. xviii. 3 13, p. 1039), “that all 
cases of suicide are not condemned.” (W hich may 
be added to Staudlin’s History of the opinions on 
Suicide, p. 116.) Heubner: “When suicide is com- 
mitted freely, and with full consciousness and reflec- 
tion, it is always the result of sinful estrangement 
and alicnation from the Creator, and of despair in 
everlasting love. True, it is very generally also the 
conserjuence of gross sins which torment the soul, and 
of violent passions. These alone, however, do not 
lead men to their eternal downfall; it is unbelief 
alone. ITence it is that suicides are now so much 
more cormamon,”—W hat makes suicide at once detest- 
able and horrifying is, in the first place, the false and 
Wicked combination of the most extreme contradic- 
tions,—selflove an] self-abandonment, deliverance 
and destruction, healing and murder, rebellion against 
God and forth-stepping to His judzment-bar; in the 
second place, the tact that the gelfmurderer perverts 
to his own destruction that moment which God had 
appvuinted to be the crisis of his perfected salvation 
(see Acts xvi, 27); in the third place, the circum- 
stance that the aelf-murderer, regardless of conse- 
quences, anticipates and neutralizes, in a cowardly 
and wicked manner, the act of free surrender of the 
soul to God in death, which is its highest spiritual 
form (see the author's Positive Dogmatik, p. 1243). 
Suicide is, so to speak, the theatrical exhibition and 
full development of sin's self-destructive nature, and 
is the natural type of eternal self-conJemnation. 
Truth accordingly must never in its testimony cease 
to war against suicide, regarded in itself; she cannot 
compromise with it, but must ever condemn it as 
the evidence of despairing unbclief. But as suicide 
is often the result of bodily and mental weakness, 
the twin child of madness, we should deal with 
actual cases in a forbeuring, mild, and cautious 
spirit. We should act similarly in those eases where 
remorse in after-life leads to suicide, though that act 
appears to be merely the natural consequence of the 
precved’ng heinous crime committe: by the miserable 
persons. The spiritual suicide of Judas was con- 
Buintiated in the moment of his treachery against his 
Lord aud Master. Heubner’s statement: “We may 
fall ever so low, if we only hold fast the faith,” is as 
liable to misconception as many similar remarks of 
Luther. Faith is ethical in its very nature, and can- 
not be separated from moral laws. Uvon other 
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points connected with suicide, consult the Syatemt 
of Ethics. We should not return to the confessional 
beeause the reserve of ungodly men and their brood: 
ing lead then to self- destruetion ; but we should, 
throughout the Evanvelical Church, recommend th¢ 
practice of a free confession of heart, 

4. APPROPRIATION OF THE BLoop-Monry.—“ Hy 
pocritical conscientiousness. Their scruples arose 
from Deut. xxii. 18:—‘ Thou shalt not bring the 
hire of a whore, or the price of a dog, into the 
house of the Lord thy God for any vow; for even 
both these are an abomination unto the Lord thy 
God.’ The imstruments of the wicked are a source 
of disgust and dread to them, especially those ta 
whom the stain of blood attaches as a memorial of 
their guilt. They are agents to awaken conscience, 
and tureaten punishment. Tliese wretches suffered 
blood to stain their hands and lie upun their cone 
sciences, but they would not allow the temple treas- 
ury to be defiled. The money-chest they valued 
above their conscience. They would not transgresg 
by receiving defiled money, for they feared to render 
tucir treasury valueless: this was their reverence for 
God (Matt. xxiii. 24). There is a proper solicitude, 
however, which we should all have, to keep our 
property undetiled.”— They appropriated the money 
to a charitable purpose; but it is impossible to re 
move the guilt and disgrace of former days by acts 
of mercy.” Heubner. Similar institutions were 
common in the Middle Ages. The cloister of Konigs- 
felden in Switzerland was the fruit of Queen Agnes’ 
bloody vengeance. 

5. Tue Fietp or Bioon.—Even in the acts of 
charity performed by the Sanhedrin, the character- 
istic traits of its members come to view; the most 
complete hypocrisy, making the money-chest of God’s 
house more sacred than God Himself and God's acre.* 
They purchase fora paltry sum, and that the price 
of blood, a field of blood, to inter pious pilgrims from 
heathen nations, who were not reckoned to be fully 
Jewish proselytes. So the charity of the Middle Ages 
sought out beggars upon whom to expend its kind 
oltices, and these it furnished with be gars’ broth, 
Uucensciously, these hypocrites were compelled to 
perpetuate the memory of their sintul acts; and in 
this ant, besides, was given unconsciously a plastic 
type of the Sanhedrin, Without willing it, they had 
to fulfil Jeremiah’s prophecy. The purchase of the 
potter’s field to be a resting-place tor foreign pik 
grims becomes prophetical of this, that Jerusalem, 
Palestine, and Israel’s entire Inheritance, was des- 
tined to be a resting-place for the believing Gentile 
world. 

6. Here for the first time Christian grave-yarda 
took the place of isolated sepulchres, as was the cus 
tom among the Jews, And who was probabiy the 
first interred in that field? This history preaches 
mildness and tenderness. 


: HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The counsel and the treachery on the morning 
of the feast. 1. The counsel and treachery: (@) AQ 
act of treachery from a resolution of council; (8) 
a counsel which was perfected by an act of treachery 
2. On the morning of the feast: (a) The morning 
thought; (4) the festival thought, of the rulers of 


* (Gottesackergalso Friedhof, is the German name fos 
gracve-yurd.—?. J) 
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Israel.—The abominable display of the high-priest | free himself from torment, he only plunges himself 


and the chief council on the festal morning. —UChrist’s 
murder disguised under an imposing act of worshio 
rendered to God.—The great display of fanaticism, 
in its historie import to the world.—Blessed are they 
who can resist the currents of the time—The mad 
pomp with which the Jews abandon their long-look- 
ed-for King to the Gentiles. —Judaism in the act of 
involving the Gentile world in the guilt of Christ’s 
murder: the opposite of the promise: “In thy seed 
anall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” Isa. 
lii.— The effeets of magnificent display: ‘1. Its 
power; 2. its weakness.—Jesus abandoned by His 
own nation to the Gentiles.—The second betraval the 
sentence of death pronounced upon the first betrayal 
(Vow when Judas saw).—The repentance of Judas 
the completion of his guilt, as seen: 1. In its begin- 
ning; 2. its means; 3. its end,—The repentance of 
Judas compared with Peter’ s, 2 Cor. vil. 10.—To 
render due satisfaction, we must begin at God's 
throne.—(Against Thee only have I sinned.) Ezck. 
xxxili, 15, 16.—That innocent blood, which he had 
betrayed, would have saved him, had he known its 
full value.—Judas’s testimony to the innocence of 
Jesus a significant fruit of his discipleship: 1. The 
Bpoiled fruit of a reprobate or deserter; 2. the im- 
portant testimony of a deserter.—The unwilling tes- 
timony of the unbelieving and despairing to the glory 
Jesus.—Behold how heartlessly the wicked abandon 
the instruments of their guilt! “ See thou to that.” 
—The confession of a bleeding conscience is unheard 
by the hierarchical superintendents of the confession- 
al.—How soon is the friendship of the wicked at an 
end !—They hurl one another mutually into destruc- 
tion.—The fruitless attempts of Judas to silence his 
conscicnce.—The end of Judas ; or, suicide the sign 
of finished unbelief.—The conscientious scruples of 
the unscrupulous: “ /é a not lawful.’—The charita- 
ble institutions of a hardness of heart which cloaks 
itself under the garb of piety: 1. Their oceasion,— 
the committal of a crime; 2. their spring,—supersti- 
tion and selfishness; 3. their furm,—monuments of 
a proud, unloving spirit—The price at which the 
world valued Christ sufficed to purchase an old, ex- 
hausted clay-pit (“ loam-pit or sandhole ”).—The ful- 
filment of the prophet’s word ; or, the burying-ground 
of pious pilyrims—i. e., of believers—bought with 
the purchase money of Jesus.—The field of blood of 
despairing Judaism converted into a burial-field (4 
field of peace) tor the believing Gentile world.—They 
who delivered Christ over to the Gentiles have had 
to yield their land likewise to the Gentiles. 
Slurke:—We should be up early, not to injure 
our neizhbor, but to praise God, Ps, eviii. 2, 3, and 
to attend honestly to our calling, Ps. civ. 23, Je. 
sius: Christ has been bound that He might free us 
from the bonds of sin, death, the devil, and hell.— 
He also thereby sanctified and blessed the bonds of 
our afilictions, especially those endured for the gos- 
pel.— Canstein ; Satan blinds the eyes to precipitate 
man into sin; and then he opens them again, that 
despair may seize the sinner.—Do not be such a fool 
as to commit a sin to gain the world’s favor; for it 
wil draw its head out ofthe noose, and leave thee to 
be hanged.— Quesnel ; There is a kind of hirelings 
and false shepherds, to whom it is of no consequence 
wacther their sheep stray and are lost or not.—Zei- 
sus - Do but see how far greed will lead a man.— 
Canelein : The anguish of an evil conscience deprives 
a m:n of his judgment, so that he is no more his 
own master; for when he thinks by self-murder to 


into eternal torment.—Thou canst find many a coum 
panion in sin; but when thy poor couscicnee will 
have comfort, thou art forsaken by them all.—Hast 
thou sinned decply, despair not ; arise, and repent 
truly.—.Vora Bibl. Tub. : Christ has given the grave 
money for our burial, and has purchased for us, poor 
pilgrims who have nothing of our own, a resting 
place.—Canstein ¢ The wicked themselves must as 
sist in establishing divine truth. 

Gossner :—" See thou to that:” 
absolution. 

Gerlach :—It was a remarkable circumstance in 
the passion history of Christ, that He must be celiv- 
ered up to the Gentiles. Not the Jews only were to 
reject and erucify the Son of God, but the Geutiles 
also; and His blood crieth for mercy on behalf of 
Jews as well as Gentiles. 

Heubner :—The witness of Judas. He was the 
spy whom Satan had been permitted to place among 
the confidential friends; he was Satan's appointed 
fault-finder, who should pay attention to discover any 
tault that might be committed. But he had to con 
fess he had betrayed innocent blood.—That Ju- 
das might have gained pardon, if he had believed, is 
acknow ledged by, e. g., Chrysostom, in Sermen 1 on 
Repentance, and ‘by Leo the Great, in the 11th Ser- 
mon on the Passion.—Even the most yvlorious oppor 
tunities of virtue and religion, even the companion 
ship and conversation of the most holy and most 
lovable of men, are perverted to its own ruin bya 
corrupted spirit.—aAn evil germ, small at tirst, but 
nourished and tended, produces fruits ever more and 
more poisonous.—They care for the bodies of dead 
foreigners, but let the souls of the living perish.— 
The perpetuation of sinful acts through Memorials, 
names, etc., against the will and expectation of evi 
doers.—How are the children of God, yea, Christ 
Himself, valued in this world! To how many are 
philosophers, artists, heroes, or millionnaires tar more 
precious | 

Braune :—Common minds become small crimé 
nals, yreat characters great criminals, as men judge: 
the former are base, the latter more wicked. (Sul 
the deed of Judas was the very depth of baseness.) 
—He seeks to clear himself only betore his own con- 
science und his accomplices, not before God, and that 
he would do without Jesus. He wanted faith, and 
hence he prayed not and sought not.—Themselves 
they have stained, (rod’s treasury they would not de 
file—Schulz : The end of Judas: 1. His despair; 2 
his ruin. 

| Burkitt :—Behold! a disciple, an apostle, first 

a traitor, then a selt-murderer. Behold! all ve cov- 
etous worl llings, to what the love of that accursed 
idol has brought this wretched apostle. behold! 
Judas, once shining in the robes of a glorious pro 
fession, now shining in the flames of God’s eternal 
wrath and vengeance. Lord! how carnest oucht we 
to be for thy “preserving grace, when neither the 


such is their 


| presence, the miracles, the sermona, the sacraments 


of Christ, could preserve and secure a professor, @ 
disciple and apostle from ruinous apostasy. Let hin 
that atandeth take heed lest he fail. —Doppringt :~ The 
irresistible force of conscience in the worst of men.— 
The testimony of the traitor to the innocence of Je 
sug—The wrath of man shall praise the Lord.—D. 
Brown :—The true character of repentance is deter 

mined neither by its sincerity nor by its bitterness, 
but by the views under which it is wrought. J udas, 
under the sense 0: .» guilt, had nothing to Sal back 
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apon ; Peter turned toward Jesus, who was able and | in tne other, we see grace working repentance unt¢ 
willing to forgive. In the one case we have natural } salvation. — Worpswortu :—Judas, a type of the 
principles working themselves out to deadly etfect ; | Jews, in his sin and end (?).—P. 8S. 


NINTH SECTION. 


JESUS, THE KING OF THE JEWS, BEFORE PILATE’S BAR; OR, CHRIST EXAMINED BY 
THE CIVIL AUTHORITY; INSULTINGLY PUT BESIDE BARABBAS; STILL MORE IN. 
SULTINGLY REJECTED, AND, IN SPITE OF THE MOST DECISIVE PROOFS OF GIS 
INNOCENCE, CONDEMNED, DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED, MOCKED. 


Chapter XXVII. 11-81. 


; (Mark xv. 2-20; Luke xxiii. 2-25; John xviii. 28-xix. 16.) 
11 And Jesus stood [was placed]’ before the governor: and the governor asked [ques- 


tioned]? him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And Jesus said unto him, Thou 
12 sayest [it].2 And when he was accused of [by] the chief priests and [the] elders, ha 
13 answered nothing. Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many thinga 
14 [what things, wooa]* they witness against thee? And he answered him to never a 
word [and he answered him not a word];* insomuch [so] that the governor marvelled 
15 [wondered] greatly. Now at that [the] feast® the governor was wont to release unto 
16 the people a prisoner, whom they would. And they had then a notable [xotorious, 
17 érionpov|' prisoner, called Barabbas.6 Therefore when they were gathered together, 
Pilate said unto them, Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas,® or Jesus 
18 which [who] is called Christ? For he knew that for envy they had delivered him. 
19 When he was set down on the judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man: for I have suffered many things [much] this 
‘day in a dream because of him. | 
20 But the chief priests and elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask [for] 
21 Barabbas, and [should] destroy Jesus. The governor answered and said unto them, 
Whether of the twain [Which of the two] will ye that I release unto you? They 
22 said, Barabbas. Pilate said unto them, What shall I do then with Jesus which [who] 
23 is called Christ? Zhey all say unto him,’ Let him be crucified. And the governor 
said, Why, what evil hath he done? But they cried out the more, saying, Let him be 
crucified. 
24 When Pilate saw that he could prevail [avail] nothing,” but that rather a tumult 
was [is] made, he took water, and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 1 am 
25 innocent of the blood of thus just person:” see ye to it. Then answered all the people, 
26 and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. Then released he Barabbas unto 
them: and when he had scourged Jesus, he [but Jesus he scourged and, tov d¢ ‘Invoty 
27 dpuyedAvoas| delivered him to be crucified. Then the soldiers of the governor touk 
Jesus into the common hall [Pretorium], and gathered unto him the whole band of 
28, 29 suldiers. And they stripped him,"* and put on him a scarlet robe. And when 
they had platted a crown of thorns, they put-2 upon his head, and a reed in his right 
hand:™ and they bowed the knee before him, and mocked hin, saying, Hail, King of 
30 the Jews! And they spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on the head, 
31 And after that they had mocked him, they took the robe off from him, and put his own 
raiment on him, and led him away to crucify him. 


1 Ver. 11.—Lachmann and Tischendorf read €a7a@7n [for €o 77]. according to B.. C., L., [also Cod. Sinalt., watch 
generally agrees with Cod. Vaticanas. Meyer and Al‘ord rezard éo7a@7 asa correetion to suit the sense better.--P. &.] 

2 Ver. 11L—(Ewepwrnoeyv is “a part of the formal judicial inquisition,” hence, queationed.—P. 3.] 

2 Ver. 11.—[So Coverdale and Conant, who insert 7é Others insert right or truly. Xu A€vyers, like av elzay 
fe cb. xxvi. 25, isa form of affirmative answer, common in Rabbinic writers woleants ufirmantium apud ‘udurea for 
muds, ag Schottgen says); the ubject of the verb being implied.—P. 3.] 
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4 Ver. 18.—[So Dr. Lange: telche Jringe. Also Dr. Conant, who refers the word wéaa, quantue, how great, not 
much to the nember of the offences charged upon Him, as to their magnituage; and in this sense the reader naturally 
understands tue word what in this connectior —P. 38.) 


6 Ver. 14. —[Coverdale renders pos o vde €v pi ua: not one word; Conant: not eren to one word; Lange: 
nicht aus irgend ein Wort; Meyer: auf nicht etnmal etn cinziges Wort, © é., net even to one inquisitorial questivn, 
P. 3. 


6 \ ar. 15.—[At the feast, at every passover. See Exeg. Notes.—P. 5.] 

7 Ver, 16—[The word €wianmos is here used in a bad sense, as in Joseph. Antiqg. v. 7,1, and Enrtpides, Qrest, 229. 
hence, neforious (Rhemish Version, Symonds, Norton), or fumous (Wielif, Campbell, Scrivener), or refed (Conant): tl 
German: beritchtigh de Wette, Lange, ete). ‘Phe term notable, whieh dates from “Uvndule, amd was retained by Cram 
mer, the Genevan, and the Authorized Version, is now generally employed ina good sense The Latin Vulzate, bowever 
traualutes: ixsiguis, and Ewald: beritdaat.—PV.%.] 

8 Vers. 16 and 17.—Fritzsche and Tischendorf read "In auvyv BapaBBay, following some cursive Codd. the Svr 
fac and other versions, and Origen, Meyer thinks the sacred name was left out through reverence, De Wette supports 
this reading, [In his large critical edition of 1559 Tischendorf omits ‘In a@ouy, and defends the usual reading: see big 
critical note. Soa’so Alford. who thinks that some ignorant scribe, unwilling to ascribe to Baratbas the epithet EXC NUS, 
wrote in the margin ‘Inaovvy, This is doubtful. The insertion cannot be satisfactorily explained, and I am disposed 
to agree with Meyer, that “Imaous is genuine. It makes the contrnst still more striking. —P. $.] 

9 Vor. 22.—The avuTr@ uf the Recepta, according to the best testimonies, is to be omitted. 

10 Vor, 24.—[The older Enzlish Ver-ions and Campbell take O71 oVbev @WHEAEL personally, So also Alford. the 
Latin Vulgate, the German Versions, Lange (daas er nichts auarichte) and Meyer (dus ex nichts nitec). But Bez 
Ewald, Norton, and Conant translate it impersonally = ovdevy wpeEeA Ei Tal, duss es nichts nittze, thut a arails noth 
tng.—P. 8.) 

11 Ver, 24.—The words tod Stxalou [before TovTov] are wanting in B.D. But Cod. A. reads: TovTOU TOS 
Simaiov. Lachmann puts them in brackets, Tischendorf omits them [so also Alford). The omission is more diffierst 
to account for than the insertion, (Cod. Sinait. differs here from the Vatican Cod. and sustains the ferf. recs tou Si- 
Katov ToVTEV.—P. 8] 

12 Ver, 27,—[The scourging took place outside of the mparrépsov, which {s the official palace of the Roman Procurae 
a or the governor's house, ag the margin of the Authorized Version explains, Comp. Mark xv. 16: €o@ 775 avAns. 
—P. 8.) 

13 Ver, 27. -(The Interpolation: of aoldiers, 1s a useless repetition. By SAny Thy oweipay is meant the whole cobort 
(the tenth part of a legion) then on duty at the palace.—P. 8.] 

M4 Vor, 28 —Seversl Codd. B., D., ete, real és dudavtes [haring clothed Him, for éx btcartes atrer]. Lach- 
man. adopts it. but regards this reading as an cld writitg error, [Lachmann’s object. it should be remembered. is not to 
establisi the most correet, but the most ancient text alluivable, as it stood in the fourth century. Tisehendorf and Alfurd 


retain exdvoavtes. See the Ereg. Notea.—P. 8.] 

18 Ver, 29.~The best supported reading: @v 7H Seki [for the lect. rec.: emt rhy Sefidy] represents the conduet 
of Christ more passive, and is more suitable. (Cod. Sinait. reads é€vy 77 SekiG, and éwi THs Kepadrns for ext 
Thy KEepadny.—P. 8] : 


tion, see John xviii. ver. 29 ff. From the same pas 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. sage, vers. 34-37, we learn that Jesus, before reply. 
ing in the aflirmative, asked whether Pilate used tha 
General View,.—Matthew describes the sufferings | expression, Avng of tie /ews, in a Roman ora Jew- 
of Christ chiefly from the theocratic point of view. | ish sense. The chicf point for Matthew was, wat 
Hence, under the general head of a theocratic refer- | Jesus, even before Pilate, the civil ruler, declared 
ence, we would roup the silence of Jesus before Pi- | Himself explicitly to be the Messiah. Theophylact 
late, after He had declared that He was the Messiah; | has, without reason, interpreted ov A€yeus as an 
His being put upon an equality with Burabbas ; the | evasive answer. 
testimony of the wife of Pilate, and the testimony of Ver. 12. He answered nothing.—After He 
Pilate himself (following that of Judas); the ery of | had, according to Jolin xviii. 387, declared that He 
the Jews: “fis blood,” ete. ; and the detailed narra- | was the Messiah, and in what sense, He made no an- 
tion of the mocking Christ in His kingly nature, on | swer to the most diverse accusations aud questions, 
the part of the soldiers. The events, according to | and spake not till Pilate cast in His teeth the taunt, 
the Evaneclists, occurred in the following order:— |“ Knowest Thou not that I have power to erucity 
At first Pilate wished to hand Jesus over to the Jew- | Thee, and have power to relcase Thee*” John xin 
ish court, that is, to reccive a simple ecclesiastical | 10. The accusations were by His silence stamped 
censure, Then he sent Jesus to Herod, to get rid of | ag groundiess, and this majesty of silence tilled Pi- 
the diflicultvy. Thereupon ocenrred the prerentation | late with wonder and amazement. 
of Christ along with Barabbas, and, after the failure Ver. 15. Now at the feast.—Annually, at the 
of that device, the signiticant hand-washing. Then, | Passover. The Passever was the Jewisli feast az" 
the presentation of Jesus to the people, after He had | egox7», and the conneciion shows that to this testi 
becn scourged: Hece homo, Finally, the scorniul | val reference is here made, The antiquity of this 
treatment of the Jews by Pilate, designed to veil his > custom isunknown, The Talmud makes no allusion 
own dizerace.* to it; but that is in all hkelhood an intentional over. 
Ver. 11. Art Thou the King of the Jews ?— | sight. Grotius says, this custom was imtreduced by 
For the circumstances leading Pilate to put this ques- | the Romans tor the purpose of flattering the Jews, 
Braune: “The Reman and Greek custom of release 
#(In German: “Sch/iesslich eine hihnteche Behand- ing prisoners upon the birthdays and testive seasons 
beng der Silden, die xcine (viz. Pilute’s) Schmach corhi?/- | of the emperors, and upon days of pubhe rejeicing, 
ten sollte” Ir, Luaame refers evidently to the Mockery ot had been undenbtedly introduced amen the Jewa 
the Jews by Pilate related in Jolin xix. 14, 15, 20, 22. ‘The : é Saag . . 
Edinb. edith n entirely misunderstands this) sentence in | before the time of Pilate, to soften the Reman yoke.” 
translating: “Phe conclusion of ail being tae irenical cor- | Mever: “We must not overlock a reterence to the 
duet of the Jews, as if they wished to throw a cloak over sicnificance of the Passover.” Henee our thounhis 


His is dignities.” Here the werd Brhundiing was probably . : ay are ener Caer ; arte 
Wistuken tur Munddung, and the subject chunged—P. 5.) , are carried back to the free cécape of tbe Lsiaelitish 


rn 
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firat-born, Looked at in this light, the release of - 


the prisoners at the Passover reminds us of the 
Good Friday dramas of southern Roman Catholic 
countries. The custom, as a Jewish custom, was 
improper, and was opposed to the law, especially in 
such a case as tue present, Exod, xxi. 12. Barab- 
bas had been arrested for sedition and murder, Luke 
xxiit. 19. 

Ver. 16. They had then a notorious prison- 


er.—The wardens of the jails, in which were con- | 


fined those who fiad committed offences against the 
Raoiman laws. 

Called Bavabbas.—several cursive MSS., ver- 
sions, scholiasts, and also Origen, read Jesus Barab- 
bis, See note appended to the text. Barabbas, = 
NEN TES, which appears frequently, according to 
Liehtfoot, in the Talinud, means “ the father’s son.” 
Ewald says : “He was the son of a rabbi.” Theo- 
phyliect saw in it an allusion to Antichrist, “the son 
of the devil.” On the contrary, Olshausen makes it 
refur to the Son of (rod, and finds in it a play of di- 
vine providence, according to the proverb: Ludit in 
humaicis divina potentia rebus. De Wette terms this 
a very improper play of pious wit; and yet he must 
acknowlele¢e it to be possible that Barabbas, being a 
mover of sedition (Luke xxill, 10), might have play- 
ed the part of a false prophet, or a messiah. The 
objection, that he would not have committed a mur- 
der bad he been representing himself as a messiah, is 
of no weight. Let us now conceive to ourselves the 
whole state of matters : a Jesus Barabbas, the son 
of the father, a pseudo-messiah, is presented to the 
Jews along with Jesus Christ. Surely in all this 
may easily be seen a striking sport of so-called 
“chance.” And why should the supposition that 
provider.ce controlled the similarity and difference 
between the two names, be so senseless? It is cun- 
ceivable, however, that the Christian tradition re- 
moved the name Jesus, out of reverence. 

Ver. 17. When they were gathered togeth- 
er.—Piiuce had by this time discovered how matters 
stood. In his crooked policy, accordingly, he calcu- 
lated apon certain success, When he should place the 
notorious or dixtinzuished criminal side by side with 


Jesus, for the Jews to choose which of the two should | 


be released. Besides, he appears to have waited cun- 
nicely till the people had reassembled in very large 
numbers before tis palace on the Antonia, after hay- 
ing gone and returned with the train whieh conduct- 
ed Jesus to Iferod. Because, according to Luke, this 
train bad gone off betore the events here recorded 
ocenrred. Pilate knew by this time how envious the 
members of the Sanhedrin were of Jesus, and must 
from this conclude that he stood high in the favor 
of the people. 

Ver. 18. For envy.—The Evangelist mentions 
here, in a historical connection, envy as the cause of 
ali the hostility manifested against Jesus, as if it 
were something well understood, 

Ver. Lu. When he was set down on the 
Jjudgment-seat.—The people had a moment tor con- 
sideration, and Pilate reeards the issue as one of 
guch certainty, that be ascends the seat of judement 
to receive the decision of the people, and to pro- 
nonnee judgment aceordingly, The judye was re- 
quired to pronounce judszment from a lofty seat of 
authority, from his chair of office. This stood tsu- 
ally upon a stone pavement (Lichostroten, in lichtew, 
Gabbatha, Jolm xix. 15). 


*(The Edinb. translation reads: “This stood unfortu- 


—— ~ 


His wife sent to him.—This fact ia found ix 
Matthew only. As formerly, according to Matthew, 
| the spirit of truth had in visions of the night bcrne 
Witness for the new-born Jesus, and as the testimony 
of the heathen magi had in the day season confirmed 
this witnesa, so on this occasion is the soleiun, poiit 
ical testimony of Pilate on behalf of the suffering Je 
sus strenethened by a witness speaking cut of the 
| dream-life of his wife. Thus it is that each Evange 
list selects out of the store of facts those which accord 
best with his views and purpose. Froin the time of 
Augustus, it became usual for the Roman governors 
to take their wives along with them into the prov 
inces, thongh the custom was attacked down til the 
age of Tiberius: Tacit. Arnal, iii, 83. VPilate’s wife, 
according to a tradition, given in Niecph, ///st, Evedes, 
i. 80, waa called Claudia Preenla or /’rocla, and 
wag, according to the Gospel by Nicodemus, deoce- 
Byjs, 7. e., & prosclyte of the gate, and perhaps one 
who revered Jesus, The Greek Church has canon- 
ized her. 

Have nothing to do with that just man. -- 
She designates Jesus the Just, and nints that Pilate, 
by injuring Him, may subject himself to the divine 
punishment.—For I have suffered much.—An 
ordinary dream would not be spoken cf in ahis way, 
as a dream of bitter agony. Nor would such a dream 
have led a Roman wife to send a dissnasive message 
to ber husband when seated upon the judygment-seat. 
Some apparition, something supernatural, awtul, must 
be here understood. Hence many have attributed 
this dream to a direct interposition of Grod, espectally* 
Origen, Chrysostom, Augustin; others—nanuly, Ig: 
natius (Apist, ad Phil. cap. 4), Beda, Bernard, also 
the old Saxon Gospel-Harmony, Heliand — aseribe 
the dream in a naive way to the devil, who wished in 
this way to prevent the redeeming death of Jesus, 
Of course the dream may have arisen quite naturally, 
as de Wette and Meyer hold. The governor’s wife 
knew something of the mission of Jesus; and the 
Inight before, the Sanhedrin bad in’ all probability 
| alarmed the procurator’s houschuld, coming to de- 
lmand a guard. But this view docs not militate 
| against divine interposition, although the Evangelist 
makes no allusion to such intervention, The dream 
was a morning dream, hence o 7 we po vy —according 
to the Roman time-division, from twelve at midnight. 
Klopstock makes Socrates appear in the dream to 
the wife of Pilate (in the seventh Sung of the J/es- 
sias). 

{It is a remarkable fact that a woman, and she a 
heathen, should be the only human heiuy who had 
the courage to plead the cause of our Saviour during 
these dreadim] hours when His own disciples forsuok 
Hin, and when the fanatical multitude cried out. 

Crueity Haa, crucify Hin! Tt ts equally remark 
| able that she should call Him Sinatos exeivos, 
that just man, and thus remind one of the most 
memorable unconscious prophecy of heatheni-m, 
viz., Viatu’s description of the perfect dias, who, 


nately, upon a stone foundation.” Tt is as ditfienlt to see 

the connection of the German Uhichar Wore (uisnaliyy 

with weforhenate]y, as the connection of nistforrnne with e 

stone foundation, mnless some one Leprens te robon Jt. Ut 
| is hardly coneeivable that the translater should have derive 
ed sooplain a word as lich, customary, aanal, trom Cebel 
ertl, instead of then, to pursetine —P. Ss, 

*#TNot ieaoe’y as the Tdinb. transliton reads, which 
nnifermly cor founds nernenthich (aspecral iy with waaridich 
GueneeTa althonsh in this case the pree ding nrany Criela 
in German, for wlieh the Edinh. tnd. substitutes éeome) 


shou.d have prevented the uilatake—L’. &.] 
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“without doing anv wrong, may assume the appear 
ance of the grossest injustice (undey yop adixav dofay 
dxeta THs peyicTns adicias);” yea, who ‘shall be 
scourged, tortured, fettered, deprived of his eves, and, 
after having endurcd all possible sufferings, fastened 
to a post, must restore again the beginning and pro- | 
totype of righteousness” (see Plato, Politia, vol. iv. | 
p. 74 sqq.; ed. Ast, p. 360 sq., ed. Bip., and my 
History of the Apostolic Church, p. 438 sq.) Aris- 
totle. too. says of the perfectly just man, “ that he 
stands so far above the political order and constitu- 
tion as it exists, that he must break it, wnerever he 
appears.” The prophecies of Greek wisdom and the 
majesty of the Roman law here unite in a Koman 
lady, the wife of the imperial representative in Jeru- 
salem, to testify to the innocence and mission of 
Christ. It is very likely that the wife of Pilate was 
one of those God-fearing heathen wemen, who, with- 
out embracing the Jewish religion, were longing and 
groping in the dark after the “unknown God.”— 
Pos: 

Ver. 20. But the chief priests and the elders 
persuaded.—The members of the Sanhedrin availed 
themselves of the delay during which Pilate was oc- 
cupied in receiving this message, to canvass the pco- 
ple and obtain their support. The two warnings 
which came, the one from the thoughtful presenti- 
ment of a pious spirit to Pilate, the other from the 
tortured conscience of Judas to the priests—proved 
fruitless ; indeed, the first occasioned only a delay 
which the enemies of Jesus turned to their account. 
Nevertheless the testimony of his wife was not wholly 
lost on Pilate, for it reacted upon his own later sol- 
emn testimony. 

Ver. 21. But he answered, amroxnpidels dé. 
—Mever properly explains, He replies tu these prep- 
arations on the part of the Sanhedrin, which he 
overhears from his chair, by asking the people again, 
and more detinitcly: Which of the two, etc., and | 
60 puis a stop to this canvassing of the pricsts, 

Ver, 22. Let Him be crucified, or avpw@n- 
7 w.—They might have asked simply that he would | 
confirm the coudemnation for blasphemy, and sen- 
tence Jesus to the Jewish mode of execution by ston- 
ing; but they go further, and demand his active co- 
operation in the yudgment, They wished Jesus to be 
executed as an insurrectonist, and hence to be cru- 
cified according to the Roman custom. They sought 
by this extreme penalty and this deepest disgrace to 
annihilate the memory of Jesus, aud to stake the 
Roman might agaiust faith in Him. Thus, in their 
senseless, self-destructive fanaticism, they consigned 
to the Romun cross their own Messianic idea: for 
the accusation, that Jesus was a mover of scdition, 
was only an inference which they deduced from the 
Messianie dignity chimed by Jesus. 

Ver. 23. What evil then hath He done? 
Ti yap kakov €molnaoev,—then, yap, implics 
that they must be able to give positive reasons for 
His death. The Evangelist. passes by, however, the 
further special points, and represents only the effect 
of the uprvar, which threatened to become an insur- 
rection. 

Ver. 24. Washed his hands.—A symbolical 
act of Jewish custom (consult Deut, xxi. 6; Sofa, 8, 
6), by which one frees oneself solemnly from guilt, 
Pilate adopted a Jewish custom, to make himself 
from their own stand-point fully understood, and 
probably also to make a final attempt to dissuade 
them trom the course they were pursuing, “The 
heatben practice of cleansing the hands to clear them , 


, symbolic expression. 
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from the guilt of murder after it had been cummit 
ted, might, from its anuiogy, have .ed to the adop 
tion of the Jewish custom.” Meyer. The matter, 
however, was important enough to call for a peculiar 
[Pilate washed his hazds, but 
not his Aeart, and in delivering up Christ, whom ha 
pronounced innocent, he condemned himself. Sense 
of guilt mace him a coward. | 

Ver. 25. His blood be on us.—That is, the 
punishment for His death, if He be guiltless, That 
Matthew is the only one who records this act of self- 
cursing on the part of the people, cannot throw any 
doubt upon the truthfulness of the same, when we re- 
member that he wrote for Jewish Christians, and 
brought, in this declaration, the saddest truth before 
his nation. The early Christians had reason to see 
in the speedily following downfall of the Jewish state 
a fulfilment of this imprecation. [The history of the 
Jews tor these eighteen Sundred years is a continued 
fulfilment of this daring and impious imprecation, this 
fearful legacy bequeathed by the murderers of Jesus 
to their posterity. Yet for repenting and believin 
Jews, this curse is turned into a blessing; the blood o 
Jesus which cleanseth from al! sin, and speaketh bet 
ter things than that of Abel, comes upon them as a 
cleansing and healing stream, and may yet come uy:on 
this whole race, after the fulness of the Gentiles has 
been saved, Rom. xi. 25, 26.—P. = 

Ver. 26. But Jesus he (caused to be) scourg- 
ed.*—The Roman scourging, of which mention is 
here made, was much more severe than the Jewish, 
According to the latter, only the upper part of the 
body was bared ; according to the former, the entire 
body. The Jews numbered the lashes (2 Cor. xi. 24); 
the Romans laid them on without number or mercy. 
Besides, the Roman scourge was more excruciating. 
None but slaves were subjected to this flogging, Acta 
xxii, 25. Little value was attached to a slave's life, 
much less his feelings. It is a matter of controversy 
whether bones, iron teeth, or leaden balls, were in- 
eerted among the thongs of the lash (sce Heubner, p. 
435). “That such lashes are mentioned, is not to 
be doubted ; one of such a description was called 
paactié aotpayadwTn, & knout with bones woven to 
the end of the thongs, from agtpayadus, a joint of 
the back-bone, then dice, talus.” The Romans 
scouteed in two different ways. Those who were 
condemned to be crucified were flogged after one 
fashion. This scourging was so cruel, that the crim- 
inals died frequently while undergoing che punishes 
ment. Another kind of scourging was inflicted upon 
delinquents who were not condemned to eapital pun 
ishment, for the purpose either of extortmng a con 
fession from them, or to punish them for a crime 
This was the kind of scourging to which Pilate sub 
jected Jesus. It was no less cruel than the other, 
inasmuch as it lay entirely in the hands of the judge 
to declare how far the punisbinent was to be carried. 
—ASce Friedlich, p. 114.—De Wette : “ Matthew and 
Mark represent Jesus as suffering the scourzing which 
the Romans inflicted upon those condemicd to the 


“(The verb PpayeAAdw, which occurs twice in th 
N. T., here and Mark xv, 15, nnd the noun @payEeAAcor 
which oecurs once, John fi. 15, are Latin terme (fagella, 
Ragelum), introduced into the later Greek fer the more 


usual ragriCwor paotiyva, and pagrif criuay 
(a whip, a scourge). Luke (xiii. 16) uses in this connec 
tion the more general term Tardevoas autor, hacing 
chastised Him, John (xix. 1), the more usuai word é€) ag 
Tiywoeyv, scourged Him.—P. §.] 
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erose, (Liv. xxxii. 86; Joseph. Bell, Jud. v.11, 1; 

Hieron. ad Matt. xxvii. *) According to Luke, Pilate 
merely proposes to punish, that is, to scourge, Jesus, 
and then release Him; but trom his account (xxiii. 
16) it would appear that there had been no actual 
infliction of scourging, From John xix. 1, it seems 
that Pilate caused. Jesus to be really scourged, hoping 
thus to satisfy the Jews, and to awaken their sympa- 
‘hy. Paulus holds John’s account to be the decisive 
one, and hence falsely explains our passage: aster 
having alrealy previously caused Him to be scourge”, + 
Strauss (ii, 525) considers that the Synoptists give 
the more correct and earlier account.” tis manifest 
that John’s narrative is the most exact. The scourging 
which Pilate inflicted was employed, it would seem, as 
a punishment of Him whom he considered innocent, in 
order to satisfy the accusers, and to move them to 
compassion. It was a police correction, and the 
right of inflicting it rested upon the rizht to employ 
torture. “In this sense it was that Pilate had long 
ere this, according to Luke, proposed to scourge Je- 
sus, hoping by this act to work upon the feelings of 
the peuple, and to influence them in their choice be- 
tween Barabbas and Christ. Hence Luke considers 
it supertluous to record the later, actual chastisement. 
Matthew presents the scourging in its signifigance 
as an actual fact, which, in his eves, was the transi- 
tion from trial to crucifixion, the first act in the cru- 
citixion agonies, Ife might all the more properly 
view the scourging in this li¢ht, inasinuch as Pilate 
sought to effect, in bis hesitation, a twofold object. 

At one moment it seemed as though he would bim- 
self take the initiative in the crucifixion ; ; again, as 
though he would crattily overmaster the Jews.—“ It 
was usually lictors that scourged ; but Pilate, being 
only sub-governor, bad no command over lictors, 
and 30 handed Jesus over to the soldiers. Hence it 
is probable that Jesus was not beaten with rods, but 
scoured with twisted thongs of leather.” Friedlieb, 
p- 115. These who were flogged were tied to a pil- 
lar; generally they were bound in a stooping posture 
toa low bleck, and so the skin of the naked back 
was stretched tight, and fully exposed to the fearful 
lashes. The whips were either rods or thongs, to the 
ends of which lead or bones were attached, to in- 
crease the tension of the lash, and render the blow 
the more feariul. The backs of the prisoners were 
completely taved by this process. They frequently 
fainted, and so:nctimes diced. The soldicrs would not 
intliet the punishment mildly, for they were the eruel 
ones who mocked Him atterward, It was, morcover, 


* (Jerome sava on Matt. xxvii. 26: “Selendum est Ro- 
menik cum fF Vatu) feqibus miniastrosse, quibua xancé- 
fucn eat, ut gai ecucifgitur, pring Hagellin cerberetur, 
Traditits ext dette Jesus militivur rerberandua, et iUud 
sacraleantiian corps peclusy ve Dei capagr, fligela sees 
uerunt.” che. Tle then says this was done “that by His 
stripes we might be healed * Chea. li. 5). — VP. 8 

t (This senten-e, as well as the whole quarts ation, and the 
following passaze, is entirely unfstranstated in the Edinb, 
edition: “and so he rejects "the atutesnent here contained 
as false” De Wette (on Mote xxvii. we i‘) as here quoted by 
Lange (and correctly quoted), aseribes to Paulus of Heidel- 
berg no denial of the fact of scourging asserted by Matthew, 
Lut a false interpretation of payeAAwoas as expressing an 
action which occurred at 4 previous stage according to Jolin 
xix, 1. He says: * Panius halt den Bericht des Johannes 
far maissvebend und erklirt daher unsere Stelle (@. e.. Matt. 
XXVIE. 20) fhiseh: neechdem er hit vorher schon hatte geise 
sein daxsen” The words in italics are quoted from Paulus. 
Bome commentators ussuine that Jesus was scourged twice: 
but this ts improbable and unnecessary, as the chronoloyvical 
ditHeulty can be satisfactorily aecauuted for ip the munuer 
propused by Dr. Lange in the text.—2, 3.J 
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the policy of Pilate that Jesus shoud be perfectly 
disfigured, 

Ver. 26. He delivered Him to be crucified, 
—The actual decision succeeded the presentation of 
Jesus, after His being scourged and crowned with 
thorns. The history which Matthew gives of these 
circumstances is quite systematic. The matter was 
now as good as settled. The form of the sentence 
Was not prescribed, but must be short and valid, It 
was commonly: lbis ad crucem. By the time these 
transactions were over, it was already, as Joln ine 
forms us, the sixth hour, toward mid-day, 

(By delivering Jesus to the Sanhedrin, Pilate sac- 
rificed his lofty and independent position as a secular 
judge and representative of the Roman law, to the 
religious fanaticism of the Jewish hierarchy. The 
state became a tool in the hands of an apostate and 
blood-thirsty chureh. How often has this fact been 
repeated in the history of religious persecution! By 
this act Pilate condemned himself, and gave addi- 
tional force to his previous testimony of the inno- 
cence of Christ, showing that this was dictated nek 
ther by fear nor favor, but was the involuntary ex- 
pression of his remaining sense of justice from the 
judement-seat.—P. S.J 

Ver. 27. Into the preetorium or governor's 
house.—Luther translates t partrwpeov by hich 
thaus (common hall). Its original meaning is the 
tent of the general in the Roman camp: then it came 
to signify the resivlence of the provincial ruler (pres 
tor, propretor), woere the court of justice likewise 
was held. The pretorcum ig consequently the resi- 
dence of a military, or a civil and military magistrate 5 
and hence it is connected with the main ‘guard: -house, 
and equally with the state-prison (Acts xxii, 35). 
“ Already existing palaces were employed as prax 
toria in the provincial towns; and we see from Jo» 
seph. Bell. Jud. it, 14, 8, that the procurators of Ju- 
dwa, when they were in Jerusalem, converted the 
palace of Herod into a prectorium.” Winer. Is it 
certain, however, that the palace of Herod was al- 
ways so used ¥ According to tradition, the governor 
lived in the lower city, and, as some more definitely 
assert, in the fortress Antonia, Winer is of opin- 
ion, that Pilate would find the empty, waste-standing 
palace of Herod the most convenient residence. But 
where, in that case, would Herod Antipas, who had 
come up to the feast, dwell? There is nothing cer 
tain to be made out. The following fuct, however, 
speaks in support of the fortress Antonia, The 
scoarging had taken place in front of the preforium, 
Then Christ was handed over to the soldiers ; and 
they, instead of leading Jesus away immediately, 
commenced to mock and make a sport of Him, To 
rarry this mockery on undisturbed, they conducted 
Jesus into the court of the pratvrium, In this cone 
duct, the soldiers tollowed the excitement of the cap- 
ital in its hate against Jesus, continuing the godlese 
sport, which Herod had begun when he invested the 
Lord in a white rube, the token of candidateship, 
and so make a mock of His claim to the throne. Vi- 
Jate had, however, the double design, either to mol- 
lity the Jews by the sight of the derided Jesus, or to 
mock them through Ifim, should his cunning plan 
fail. 

And gathered unto him the whole band-— 
This is conclusive for the place being the fortress 
Antonia: o wetpa, the tenth of a legion, from 400) 
to 6UU men.* 


* [The Edinb. translation magnifies the company to 4,606 
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Ver. 28. And they stripped Him.-Mever adopts 
the reading dvd vaavres, they clothed Him, and ex- 
ag that His clothes had been torn off’ to scourge 
iim, and were now again put on. But the clothing i is 
silently implied--mention being made hers of a new 
maltreatment. Perhaps they may have first put on 
again the white dress in which Herod had caused 
Ilim to be clothed, to mark Him out as @ candidate 
or royal honors, and then taken it off in order to 
invest Him with the scarlet robe, the sign of His 
having aftained to kingly dignity. The drama would 
thus be complete. They, accordingly, again strip- 
ped off His outer garment, and, instcad of it, put on 
a scarlet military cloak, sagem, which was intended 
to represent the imperial purple; “for even kings 
and emperors wore the s«gum (cniy longer and finer).” 
Mever. The mantle was a pallium dyed with cochi- 
neal, The epithets, purple, purple robe, used by 
Mark and John, are explained by the fact, that they 
had betore them the ironical import of the cloak. 
Ver. 29. A crown of thorns.—It is impossible 
tu settle accurately what particular kind of thorns was 
employed to crown Jesus. Paulus assumes, without 
good reason, that the crown was made of Llooming 


branches of the hedge-thorn (Michaelis, of bear's | 


wort), Meyer: “A wreath of young, supple thorn- 
twigs, with which they would emicature the bay 


crown, as they did the sceptre by the reed. Their 
object is not to occasion pain, but to mock.” Why 
thorns then? Consult Winer, art. Dern, as to the 
plentiful supply of thorns in Palestine. Hug con- 
siders it was the buckthorn, Braune: Perhaps the 
crown was made from the supple twigs of the Syrian 
acacia, which had thorns as long as a finger. 

Anda reed in His right hand.—John omits 
this point, from which we might suppose that the 
reed had not remained in His hand, Probably a so- 
ealled Cyprian (we say now Spanish) reed. Sepp, 
iii, 616. De Wette says, ane@qjxay does not agree 
wih Meneaon His Loney does not ngree, however, 
with the idea of a band, which did not “heed to close 
ou receiving the reed. 

And they bowed the knee.—“ After they 
clothed Him, they began their feigned homage, bow- 
ing the knee, and erecting, according to the usual 
form: Hail, King of the Jews!” 

{On the BYU: holical meaning of this mock-adora- 
tion, W ordsworth observes: “All these thines, done 
in mockery, were so ordcred by God as to have a 
divine meaning. He (Christ) is clothed in scarlet 
and purple, for He isa military (?) conqueror and 
Kinz; He is crowned with thorns, tor He has a dia- 
dem won by suifering, the diedum of the world; Lie 
has a reed in His hand, jor He wields a royal seep- 
tre, earned by the weakness of humanity (see Phil ii. 
8-11). The cross is latd on lits shoulder, for this 
is the sign of the Son of Man, the trophy of His vic- 
tory, by “which He takes away sin and conquers Sa- 
tan; His tiles are inscribed upon the cross: Shing 
of the Jews,’ tor He is the sovereign Lord of Abra- 
ham and all his seed. In all these circumstances, as 


men! The orivinal bas “4-600 Manns” the dash being 
always employed fie steeh euses for bea, to. ‘The number of 
Mien consUibu ting a Roman tewion varied at different times 
and according to citculostences Tron 3,600 to bu or More, 
Consequently a oe metpa (apird), or cohort, which was the 
tenth partera legion. embraced from: C0 to G00 nen or more. 
In Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii, 4, 20 of eighteen omeivar five are 
*sid te contain eneh 100 men, and the others 600, Gut in 
Polybiues 9 orewa js oply the third part of a cohort, a mae 
Mile, munivudus. Se Classical Dictionaries.—LV. 8.] 
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St. Hilary save, Ue is worshipped while He is mock- 
ed. The purple is the dress of reval Loner: Hie 
crown of victory is woven with thors. As St Aur 
brose says (in Luke xxii, V1): ‘ dlaliates, ado 
rant? ”—P.S 

Ver, 00. And they spit upon Him.—Their 
cruelty, and the intoxication of wickedness, keep 
them from carrying out to the close the caricature 


exactly, The satanic mockery changes into biutld 
maltreatment. 
Ver. 31, And after they had mocked Him. 


—And after the presentation to the people, Jolin xix 
56, had taken place.—Pilate’s last attempt to deliver 
Him. After the final decision, they clothed Jceus in 
His own garmcnts, to lead Live away. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Jesus, the Jonged-for Messiah of the Jewa, 
abandoned by His people to the detested Gentilea 
Christ, the desire of the old world, driven out bv thas 
old world, as if He were the old arch-enem:y. Or, 
the condemnation of the world converied throurh 
His victorious patience into the world’s reder:otion. 

2. Christ b- fore the judgment-seat or Pontius Li- 
late.—W hen He stood betore the Juder cnt-scat of 

Caiaphas, He pronounced in spirit judement upon 
tle hierarchy of the old world; but in thar He Him 
self bore this condemnation, He atoned for us. So 
here, standing before Piiate, He represents the judg. 
ment of God upon the old world, its civilization and 
arts; but, on the other hand, He takes upon fiimself 
this judyment, and makes an atonement for that 
world, ere, too, He stood the real judge Himself: 
here, too, did He sutfer Himself to be judged. 

8. The hierarchy, the people’s uproar (revelu- 
tion), the secular government, and the scluicry of tle 
old world, are all involved in the common guit of 
the maltreatment and execution uf Christ, though tbe 
deevee of their quilt differs, 

4. Christ's threefold siience, before Caiaphas, be 
fore Herod, and before Piate, not a siience of con- 
triden beeause of well-grounded accusations, but an 
atoning silence of majesty, because of the worth lease 
ness of those courts, which had sunk into the very 
depths of yuilt. In this Hight, the contrast: between 
the moments of silence and uf reply is must: signifi- 
cant, 

5. On one side, the testimony of Pilate’s wife to 
the Lord stands most closdy connected with Pilate’ 
own; but, on the other, is strongly opposed, He pious 
spirit ; : the pelideal time-server, “Jtais by no nears 
unusual to sce noble, pious worsen go along side by 
side with vain, worldly men, like anxious EL acenID 
angels, and in moments mast fraught with duneer, 
step in their way, and ¢ pan them frem) sin.” 
(From the author’ M Leben Scsn, ii. 8, po V517.) 

6. Persuuded the poug: ile (vor, a) —the members 
of the Sanhedrin stined up undoubtedly the tanec 
cism of the people. They would say, Jostis iad been 
condemned by the orthodox court, Barat tas was, 
on the contrary, a champion of irecdoin y thet Piate 
wished to overthrow ther rich’ of cheice, ther chil 
rivhis, their spiritual authority, to persecute the tien nd 
; Ot the people, ete. And so De ah bas Would be 
ually made to appear to the people by the stitements 
of these demons of seduction as a 3icssiah, and tha 
Messiah a Barabbas, 

7 Owen Lini—The State wes here dethroned, 
| and made subservient to the Chun ch. Later, ugacy, 
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It became the elave of the heathen, Roman hierarchy, 
which hated and persecuted Christianity, till the days 
of Constantine. Again, the hierarchy of the Middle 
Ages ruled the State in the persecution of heretics. 
(Even the Emperor Frederic Hl. * pronounced sen- 
terce of outlawry upon all who were excommunicat- 
ei from the Church, unless they speedily made their 
peace with her.) Finally, the retorm-detesting hie- 
tarchy ia seen again and again, in the histories of 
Roman Catholic states, overriding the civil power, 
Even at the present day, France, though revolution- 
ized three times, will not suffer a person.who has re- 
tired from the priesthood to marry. In Austria, a 
toonk can obtain from the civil authorities no defence 
against a persecution by his superiors, as bitter as 
the Inquisition of the Middle Ages (at least, it was so 
till very recently).—The old wound will take long to 
heal. 

8. The crowd of those who cried Hosanna, are 
driven into the background by the crowd crying: 
Crucify (Tim. Hence contradiction, And yet agree- 
ment. The same people. The weakest and most 
cowardly, who ever swim with the stream, allowed 
themselves to be borne along with both streams. 

9. The self-imprecation of the Jewish people, a 
satenic prediction of the people of the prophets, 
which was the last evidence and extinction of their 
prophetic gift. The final prediction of Judaism was 
@ cursing of themselves. 

10. Pilate’s total want of character in contrast to 
the perfect character (cb. i. 8, yapanrip). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

The apparent reconciliation of the Jews and the 
Gentiles: 1. In its deformity: (@) the priests sedu- 
cers of the worldlings, the Jews seducers of the Gen- 
tiles, who hate them; (0) the Roman State made to 
be the executioner of the decrees of that Judaism 
which it despises and humbles; (c) both combined 
against the king of humanity, 2. The awful results 
of this reconciliation: (a) the rejection of Christ; (0) 
the new separation, which appears even before the 
crucifixion, and culminates in the Jewish war; (c) the 
downtall of Judaism; (¢) the heavy guilt and deep 
uneasiness of the Gentile world. 3, The significant 
signs in this apparent reconciliation: (a) a caricature ; 
but also, (4) a presage, though not pattern, of the 
true reconciliation, which Christ instituted by His 
death, between Jews and Gentiles, Eph. ii, 14.—The 
judge of the world before the bar of the old world. 
—The conrageons confession and witness of Christ 
before Pilate (1 Tim, vi. 135 Rev. i. 5).—The calna 
consciousness of Christ in His last victorious mo- 
ments (calm before Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate).—The 
threefold silence of Christ, a majestic testimony: 1, 
To the eternal discourse of His life; 2. to the empti- 
ness of [fis enemies’ replies; 3, to [lis certainty of a 
different judginent from God.—What were the mo- 
tives Jeading Christ one time to sneak, again to keep 
silence, before the judge? 1. He spe ‘aks first. to 
preserve lis sclf-consciousness by contession; see- 


* (Not: “Charles thea F’fth.”” as the Edinb. translation 
reads: for he belongs no more te the middle ages, but to 
the modern ace, berng a cont mporacy of the Reformation, 
Dr. Lanze inesns BPrelerte U. German emperor of the fa- 
mois hous of Hohenstaufen in Wirterberg, whe conquer. 
ea Jerusvem, bat quarrelled with Pope Grezory TX. was 


tuice exeonununicated by him, and deposed by the Gonnci | 


of Lyons, and was supposed to be an unbeliever, although 
ge diced reconciled to the Church, a. D, 1200.—P. 3] 
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ond, to save His enemies by a great, solemn warn 
ing. 2. He makes no reply to the futile, the ambige 
uous, the confused, which must overthrow itself, cons 
fute itself, and reveal its own falsity ; above all, He 
is silent before the unwor thy and mean, especially 
betore Herod.—Christ, at the bar of the world, ao 
quitted and yet condemned.—Christ was put to death, 
not so much in consequence of the condemnation of 
the civil authority, as in consequence of the hierarch- 
ival revolution —And this revolution was the most 
disgraceful of all.—Yet was this first year of this 
diserace of man rhade by God's rule to be the first 
year of man’s salvation.—Christ and His surround: 
ing company at His trial: 1. The accusers; 2. His 
partner in trial, Barabbas; 3. the witnesses (Pilate 
and his wife); 4. the judge—Notwithstanding the 
greatest promise of IJis release, nothing in the world 
could save Hii, because the world was to be saved 
through His death.—The three arch-enemies of Christ 
upon His trial, and His impotent tricnds: 1, Against 
lim: (a) the envy of the priests ; (6) the ingratitude 
of the people ; (c) the unbelief ‘of Pilate, 2, For 
Him: (a) a witty comparison (with Barabbas); (6) a 

pious dream; (¢) an inetiective ceremony chee 
of the hands).—The full powers of hell, and God's 
full power to decide and save, were at work in the 
death of Christ ; and yet human freedom was in no 
respect affected. —The world’s judgment of rejection, 
as concerns Christ, and Christ’s judgment of salva- 

tion, as concerns the world.—Christ and His accu- 
sers, and Barabbas, and Pilate’s wife, and Pilate, and 
the people, and the men of war.—ilate, the judge 
of Christ, fallen under judgment. 1. His picture ; 
with full understanding of the circumstances, con- 
scious, warned, anxious, and yet succumbing. 2. The 
lessons taught by the picture, So fell the ecclesiastical 
judges of Jesus before him ; so will all fall after him 
who presume to judge the Lord.—Pilate knew that jor 
envy, ete.—Envy, which stirred Cain up against pioug 
Abel, reaches its maturity in Christ’s crucifixion.— 
The Wisdom of Solomon, ii, 24: “ Through envy 
of the devil came death into the world.”—The Spirit's 
voice in the night-visions a witness from the Lord: 
1, At the birth of Christ; 2. at his death.—The sig- 
nificance of the courtesies of hierarchical pride: 1. 
A sign that it seeks associates to carry out its en- 
mity against Christ. 2, A mask. It appears friend 
ly to gorernment, and says: Christ stirs up the peo 
ple; friendly to the people, and says: The govern- 
ment encroaches on the freedom of election, upon 
your rights; friendly te the world, and says: It is 
possible to live with Barabbas, but not with Christ, 
—Baralbas ; or the people’s misguided seleetion.— 
The Hosanna and the crucify Hin: 1. The con- 
trast: (@) the contrast of the two days; (4) the cone 
trast of opinions ; (¢c) the contrast of the criers. 2. 
The bond of unity: (@) Palin Sunday must lead to 
Grood Friday ; (4) enthusiasin for the Lord must ex- 
cite hell's opposition ; (¢) not the same persons, but 
the same people; and we may suppose some indis 
viduals had taken part in. botl.—Vickleness in the 
opinions of a people.—Revoluiion as an instrument 
used by cunning tyrants, and the powers of darkness, 
—The instigators of the people in hypocritical artire. — 
Pilate, tr ihtened by the threat of an insurrection, bes 
comes the murderer of Christ: a lesson to the world 
for all tine.—Pilate washing his hands: J. uA testi. 
mony to the Lord; 2. a tevtlinony agaist himself, 
against Rome, and avainst the old world.—/"s blued 
be on us / or, the impenitent make the blood of atene 
ment their own cundemnutivn.--The murks of th¢ 
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Jew ever more and more manifest in the Israelite, as 
he is putting his Christ to death.—The old curse and 
the eternal atonement,—The policy which would pro- 
tect the Lord by evil means, only prepares for Him 
torinent: and shame without redress,—W hat means 
Bhould Jesus, the world’s Saviour, employ, according 
to the world’s wisdom, to preserve Ilis life’ 1. An 
evil custom (the release of a criminal at the Pass- 
aver); 2. a false title (as one whom the people had 
begged off and released); 8. an improper joke and 
comparison (being pat side by side with Barabbas) ; 
4. a futile ceremony on the part of the judge (to 
wash the bands, and, where needed, to lift them).— 
Pilate, the impotent saviour and deliverer: 1. da sprite 
of his pereeption of what is justice, of the legions, of 
power, of policy, of haughty authority; 2. and ex- 
actly because he employed all these to wrest justice. 
—Then released he Karabbas, but Jesus he caused 
to be scourged : an old, but ever fresh, picture of the 
world, —Jesus seourged: 1. Who? The glorious 
body, the pure soul, the divine spirit. 2. By whom? 
By Darbarisin (barbarous, nameless soldiers) ; by 
worldly culture and civil power; by the sin of the 
world and all sinners.—The torture and its midnight 
history in the world and the Church.—The seourge 
(knout) is no standard of justice. —The twofold sig- 
nification of the Lord’s scourging: 1. It was to have 

saved Him; 2. it was the introduction of Lis death, 
not only in a literal, but also spiritual sense.—Jesus 
given over to the wantonness of the soldiery.—The re- 
peated mutilation of the image of Clirist in war, and by 
Boldiers—The mocking of the Lord in His Messianic 
roval character. — The brightness of heaven with 
which Christ emerges from all this world’s seorn,— 
The irony of the Spirit and of Divine Providence at 
the miserable mockery ot this world, Ps. iii—The 
view of Christ clothed in shame; the cure for all the 
vanity and pride of the world. = hrist, the true hing 
in the realm of sutfering.—So perfected as the hing 
of giory.— Thereszore husth God eralted Him, ete. 
Al "His name every knee shall bow, Puil. ii. 9, 10.— 
The patience of Christ. triumphar ‘tly sustained : 1. 

Imperturbable, yet disturving all; 2. paling all the 
world’s glory in its own glory; 3. supremely edity- 
ing, and yet awing. 

Starke :—When we stand before godless judges, 
we must nevertheless answer them and honor them, 
Rom. xiii. 1.—He answered nothing. To atone tor 
our loquacity, which led to the first sin.—The Pa- 
tient One committed all to God, 1 Pet. 1, 23.—Hed- 
tnger: Blind judy:s in matters of faith are not worth 
answering, Matt. vii, 6.—Chirist, even in [his silence, 
worthy of admiration, Isa. lili, 7.—Osiander : Itt is 
an i'l-timed grace, when wicked persons are spared, 
in such a way that honest and quict people are 
brought into danger.—Lidher’s margin: They would 
sooner have asked the release of the devil, than they 
would have allowed God's Son to have escaped. 
This is the case even now, and will ever be.—There 
are desvees in sinfulness as in holiness, John xix. 11, 
—Canstcin : Straightforwardness is best. When we 
seck to make the truth bend, it usually breaks,— 
Quesnel: More truth is at times found among civil 
Inacistrates, than among those persons from whom 
we had a right to expect: more.—A pious heathen ts 
often more compassionate toward a poor suflerer than 
depraved Christians and priests, Luke x, 32, 33.— 
Christ was reckoned with the greatest trans<ressors, 
and we seek always to be reckoned among the best 
and must pious, Isa, lili. 12.—Vilate did not act like 
a wise diplomatist, who might have easily kuuwn 
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how far envy will lead a man.—Canatetn > The moat 
implacable foe is envy, and especially among the 
members of the so-called “ spiritual ” profession, Ee 
cles. iv. 4.—Quesnel: Many conscle themcelves with 
the thought, that they appear to the world whclly de 
voted to the service of justice and truth; but if we 
watch them closely, we sce they are slaves cf injus 
tice and envy.—Wives have nothing to do in oflicial 
concerns, but they may and should warn their bus» 
bands.—God warns man before he falls. —Cunstein § 
In a corrupted Church, the ministers are ever the 
Inost corrupted; and corruption issues forth froma 
them, polluting others, Jer. xxiii, 15.—Qtusnel 
Faithless teachers seduce the people from Christ, 
and teach them to preter Barabbas.—Cramer : la 
that not the Antichrist, which can willingly sets 
brothels and usurers, ete., but which would expd 
the gospel, and purge their land from it by fire and 
sword ¥— Hedinger : The world has ever robbed 
Christ; it likes Him not.—Murderers, fornicators, 
adultererga, drunkards, cun be tolerated; Cliistian 
teaching and living never, John xv. 14.—Caastein ¢ 
Carnal wisdom may lead a man, when he despises 
conscience, departs trom the right path, and betakea 
himself to by-paths, into such snares as he would 
have gladly shunned. —Unerateful man whicels like a 
weathereock,—Conscience often struzgles long, ere 
aman sins against his better knowledge ; but the 
guilt is so much the yreater.—The stubbornness of 
the wicked is more constant than an intention to ae’. 
right (arising from worldly reasons),—Pilate’s testi- 
mony, the most glorious testimony to the innecence 
of Jesus: 1. Not from favor; 2.a jJudge’s testimony 3 
3. a testimony of Pilate against bimeelf. 47/8 hlood 
be on us. They act as if they had a good conscience 3 
but it was mere false, assuined ease (impudence).— 
The Romans soon maile them realize this curse: they 
still feel it. Yet it will one day cease.—Luther’s 
margin ¢ : Believers convert this curse into a bivssing, 
—ZRisius : Aceursed parents, Who rashly precipitate 
their children with themselves into ruin !—The just 
for the unjust, 1 Pet. iii, 18.—Gaze on, O sinner, 
ecce homo /—Zeisius and others against extravagance 
in dress.*¥—Christ has borne all manner of shame 
and contempt, that we may attain to the highest 
honor. 

Gossner :+4—Yes, they prubably said, Barabbas 
is a villain, but he is no heretic. He destroyed only 
bodies, but Jesus of Nazareth destroys souls.—The 
devil may be sure of this, that the people will blind 
themselves by a fair show.—Whoso sittcth in an of- 
ficial chair must not regulate his conduct by the cries 
of the multitude. 

Lisco :—Pilate, a natural man of the world: 1. 
Not insensible to divine influences; 2. but sunk down 
into the then existing scepticism of the world ; 3, 
bound by worldly considerations of ali sorts ; 4. mak- 
ing his conscience @ sacrifice to circu lustauces, which 
are his gods. 

Gerlach :—Mocking, they made him king; but 
it was really by virtue of His humiliation that Jcsua 
received His kingdom, 

Heubner :—Christ retained His dignity even in 
the deepest humiliation, where His claans appeared 
as madness or funaticism.—The custum of releasing 


“arWer die Kleivgerpracht” which 


*(In the original: 
“upon the clothing of Jeaun4 
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one: injustice trying to support itself by injustice.— 
A Christian wife should be tne guardian angel of her 
husband.—Dreams, too, often deserve attention.— 
How easily can the people be misled ! *—The placing 
of Jesus side by side with Barabbas is one of the 
mvsteries of His humiliation. So is it often in the 
world: there, truth and falsehood, innocence and 
guilt, honor and dishonesty, worth and worthlessness, 
righteous leaders and seducers, the Prince of Peace 
and the great rebel, the fountain of life and the mur 
derer, are often set side by side. The future will re- 
solve all this contusion.—Innocence is dumb, guilt 
cries out.— Zhe consequences of the choice: The Ba- 
rabbas spirit, the devilish, the intoxicating nassion for 
licentious treedom, entered like an evil spirit into the 
people, inflamed their hatred still more and more 
agaist the Romans, swept them with resistless sway 
beyond all prudence, and precipitated them at last 
into the pit of destruction. This spirit has entered 
into their posterity, leading them still to reject Jesus, 
and give heed to many false messiahs.—Jesus is our 
consolation, Whenever in this world of imperfeetion 
the worthy and unworthy are classed together, yea, 
the former subordinated to the latter.—Such a choice 
as that of Barabbas is by no means uncommon: 1, 
In respect of faith; unbelief instead of belief in Je- 
pus, ete. 2. In regard to our lives and acts; rather 
an unbridled, unfettered life, than a stern, moral 
reculation and life. 3. As regards civil governinent ; 
rather obey demagogues than ‘the soft words of Jesus. 
— What shall I do, ete. 2 Many know not what to do 
with Jesus.—Was the adage true here: ror popidi, 
vor Tei 2—In one sense do the people demand the 
crucifixion: God had decreed it in another.—The 
name of Pilate is preserved among the Christians, 
but as a name of disgrace : here, and in the Apostles’ 
Creed, it is the name of a cow ard, who wished to re- 
lease ‘Jesus, and yet surrendered Him,—who knew 
Him in some degree, and yet feared to confess Him. 
—His blood, Alroady we see the fruit of their choice 
of Barabbas: blind presumption, blasphemy, mock- 
ery of God's justice. —If the Jews were not so blind- 
ed, they must see clearly that their fathers had com- 
mitted a greater sin than had been ever perpetrat- 
ed, when they had been punished before with a cap- 
tivity of 79 years, and are now enduring one of 1800, 
—God has preserved them as a witness to the truth 
of the gospelL—aAs Christ’s high-priestly (prophetic) 
dizmity had been mocked betore the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, so was His kingly betore the civil. 
Rambach :—Thou must, my Redeemer, atone for 
the shame of my nakedness, and regain for me the 
robe of innocence which I had lost.—Consolation for 
derided saints. —Christ fled from a worldly crown; 
He tuok the thorny crown, to indicate that His kine- 
dom was not of this world.—It is no true love, which 


In German: * Wie tat dar Volk so tcerfithrbar!” 
The Edinb. edition turns this again into the opposite mean- 
ing. “How aisleading are the masses.” It probably con- 
founded rerfithrbar with verfithreriach, But the connees 
tien plainly shows that the Jowish hierarchy are here meant 
as the instigators and seducers who led the people OStray, 
The inasses never lead, but are ge erally under the control 
of a few. as the body ix ruled by the head. THenee the roa 
pope is not always the vor Der, but, when influenced by 
‘oltrical demagegic - OP spostate priests, fis the ree Diaboli, 
ritnees the Creeify Him of the Jews, the popular outery 
of the Athenians against Socrates, the tad fury of tbe 
Freneh during the reken of terror. ete, Then the eople are 
turned into a lawless mob with which it would be vain to 
reason, although itesn be intimidated tv brute foree, Yet 
even in auch cases the voice of the peor le is overruled for 
ood by an all-wi-e Providence, So the ae of Jesus 
Rocce the salvation of the world.—P. 5 


is not willing to endure thorns.—The thorns of love 
are: hostile opposition, ingratitude, derision, insult 
—The crown of thorns which we have plaited for 
ourselves: lusts, earthly cares, pangs of conscience, 
Christ has made atonement for this—The rod with 


‘which Christ will feed His sheep (the rod of gentle 


| ness, the rod of affliction).—The court of justice, the 
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liberty-hall of innocence, converted into a place of 
injustice.—This robing of Christ was full of shame 
and disgrace, 

Braune:—The third hour was the hour at which 
the Roman judge took his seat in the place af judg. 
ment: on this occasion Pilate is forced tu begin 
three hours earlier, in consequence of the wrath of 
the priests, and their feigned piety.—Barabbas: that 
is a horrifying deception, fearful, surpassing all 
others. —Pilate’s wife: no woman was found among 
Jesus’ enemies, The maid who forced Peter on to 
his denial stands alone there, in her forward charac 
ter.—Peter’s sermon on this text, Acts iii, 18-21. 

Grammlich :—Daily is blessing or curse (Christ 
or Barabbas) set before thee, my soul ! 

J. W. Arummacher :—The crown of thorns calls 
for repentance, gratitude, submission, 

[Burkitr:—Vers. 11-14. The silence of Christ 
is to be imitated when our reputation is concerned 5 
the confession of Christ, when the glory of (rod and 
the intcrests of truth are at stake.—He knew that for 
envy they had delivered Him (ver, 18). As covetous 
ness sold Christ, so envy delivered Him. Euvy is a 
killing and murdering passion. Envy slayeth the silly 
one, Job v. 2.—Ver. 19. Several kinds of dreams, 
natural, moral, diabolical, and divine. That of the 
wife of Pilate was from God. When all Christ's dis- 
ciples were fled from Him, when none of His friends 
durst speak a word for Him, God raises up a woman, 
a stranger, a pagan, to give evidence of His innocen- 
ey. At our Saviour’s trial, Pilate and his wife, 
though Gentiles, are the only ones who plead for 
Christ and pronounce Him righteous, whilst His own 
countrymen, the Jews, thirst atter His innocent 
bluod.—Hypocrites within the visible Church may 
be guilty of acts of wickedness which the conscience 
of pagans and infidels protests against.—Ver. 25. 
What the Jews witha wicked mind put up as a dire 
ful imprecation, we may with a pious mind offer up 
to God as an humble petition: Lord, let Thy Son’s 
blood, not in the guilt and punishment, but in the 
elticacy and merit of it, be upon us and upon our 
posterity after us, for evermore.—TxHomas Scort :—If 
Christ were now to appear on earth tn disquise, He 
would meet with no better treatment.—There are 
still enouzh of hypocritical Pharisees and high- 
priests, ungodly Pilates, unstable multitudes, and 
hardened scoffers, to persecute. mock, and crucify 
the Lord of glory.—Barabbas is preferred to Jesus 
whenever the offer of salvation is rejected.—We are 
all chargeable with the guilt of crucifixion, as ‘ He 
was wounded for our transgressions.”—All who Je 
light in anathemas and imprecations wi!l find that 
they rebound upon themselves.—All which has been 
admired in the suffering and death of heroes and phi- 
lo-ophers is nu more comparable to the conduct of 
Christ, than the glimmering taper is to the clea 
light of davy.—We are called to do qood, and to suf 
ser evil, in this present world, after the pattern of 
Christ. — All our sufferings are ‘elt and trivial com 
pared with His. —Pu. Dovprivar How wisely was 
it ordained by divine Providenceshat Pilate should be 
obliged thus to acquit Christ, even whi'e he coudemne 
ed Him; and to pronounce Him a riyhteous person 
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in the sarse breath with which he doomed Him to 
the death of a rtalefactor! And how lamentably 
does the power of worldly intercst over conscience 
appear, when, after all the convictions of his own 
mind, as well as the admonitions of his wife, he yet 


zave Him up to popular fury! O Pilate, how mglo 
riously hast thou fallen in the defence of the Son of 
God! and how justly did God afterwa.d leave thes 
to perish by the resentment of that people whom thog 
Wast now so studious to oblive!—P. 8.] 


TENTH SECTION. 


GOLGOTHA: THE CRUCIFIXION. (GOOD FRIDAY.) 


Cnaprer XAVII. 82-56. 


(Mark xv, 21-41; Luke xxiii. 26-56; John xix. 17-30; Isa. liii—Pericopes: Matt. xxvii. 38-38; 89-44; 
45-56.) 


32 And as they came out, they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name: him they 
33 compelled [impressed, 7ryyapevoar]? to bear his cross. And when they were come unto 
34 a place called Golgotha,’ that is to say, a [the] place of a skull,? They gave him vine- 
gar [wine ?]‘ to drink mingled with gall: and when he had tasted thereof, he weuld not 
35 drink. And they crucified him, and parted [divided, dcexepioavro] his garments, cast- 
ing lots: [that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet (Ps. xxii. 15), 
They parted [divided] my garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast 
36,37 lots.]§ And sitting down they watched him there; And [they] set up over his 
head lis accusation written, THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
38 Then were there [are] two thieves [robbers, Ayorad] crucified with him; one on 
39 the right hand, and another om the left. And they that passed by reviled him, wagging 
40 [shaking]® their heads, And saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest ¢ in 
41 three days, save thyself. 1f thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross. Like- 
42 wise also the chicf priests mocking Azm, with the scribes and elders, said, He saved 
others; himself he cannot save. If he be [he is] the King of Israel,” let him now come 
43 down from the cross, and we will believe him [we believe on him]. He trusted in 
God; let him deliver him now, if he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God. 
44 The thieves [robbers] also, which [who] were crucified with him, cast the same in his 
teeth [reproached him in lke manner, or with the same thing, ro atro... @vecde- 
Cov airor].® 
45 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the Jand unto the ninth honr. 
46 And about the ninth hour Jesus cried [cried out, dv Boner] with a loud voice, saying, 
Eh, Eh, lama sabachthani? (Ps. xxii. 1) that is to say, My God, my God, why hast 
47 thou forsaken me?’ Some of them that stood there, when they heard that [hearing it], 
48 said, This man calleth for Ehas [Eljah]. And straightway one of them ran, and took 
49 a sponge, and filled 2 with vinegar, and put 7f on a reed, and gave him to drink. [But] 
The rest said, Let be [Come, Wait, ages], let us see whether Elias [Elijah] will come 
to suve him.” 
50 [And] Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost [his 
51 spirit]. And, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bot- 
tom; and the earth did quake [quaked], and the rocks rent [were rent, éoy(oGycar] ; 
2 And the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints which [who] slept arcge, 
3 And came out of the graves afier his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and ap- 
peared unto many. 
54 Now when the centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jesus, saw the 
earthquake, and those things that were done, they feared greatly, saving. Truly this 
55 was the [a] Son of God [Geot vics]. And many women were there beholding afar oft, 
66 which [who] followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him: Among which bea 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and ths mother o 
Zevedev’s children [the sons of Zebedee]. 
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1 Ver. 3..—(This is the proper trans‘ation of the Greek verb Gyyapeveryv, which, like the noun &Byyxpos 
@ mounted courier, is of Persian origin, und is a technteal term for pressing: horses or nen inte poblie service by authority 
Comp, Crit. Note on ch. v. 4l,p. lis. The cseort was under toe command of @ Roman officer who had otficid authoriry 
fur this act according tu Roman law. The Authorized Version makes the uct falsely appear as an arbitrary assumption of 
powoer.—l’. 5.] 

2 Ver. 33.—oAyoOa ia the prevailing reading. [Other readings are yo \Ayoda, yoayobea, yor yobur, yor( yoda 
In Loke xxiff. 88 the English Version, following the Vuleate, transiated the Greek kpovicr, crantum, a bire skull, inte 
the Latin calrary (cade iia) The popular expression * s/oane Calvary is net warranced by any statement of the Evane 
gelisis concermiby the place of crucifixion, Which was probally a small round and barren elevation of Une shape of ia sku 
—P. 3.) ° 

3 Ver, 33.—Lachmann: 6 €arivy xpaviov téT0s Aeyouevos. The reading 6 is better supported thas 
Bi, and few MSS. omit Aeydueros, Great variety in the readings [In English xpavtou romus should be rendcree 
either with the definite article: (he place ofa skul/, as the Authorized Version does in the parallel passages, Mark xv. 2§ 
and John xix. 10, or without any articles Mace ofa skud.—v. 3.) 

4 Ver, 34.—Lachmann reads olvor, following B., D., K., L., ete.: this is oppesed by A. and others, reading oko Se 
Mever holds the first reading to have been introduced from Mark xv. 23. (Col Sinait. reads likewise olvov, wine, asin 
Mark xv. ws. But the five uneisl (Sinait, B., DK. 1.) and the ten cursive Mss.. which support this reading, are 
nearly sll Alexaadring, On their side are the Egyptian and the old Latin Versions (the Vulgate: cere. und hence the 
Roman Catholic Versions: wine) It is possible that olrov was a wilful alteration to harmonize Matthew with Mark. 
Tischendorf and Aiford adhere to the reeeived reading: oo s, tinegar, The difference, of course, is only apparent. I¢ 
was probably sour wine with myrrh, given to criminals to stupefy them.—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 35.—All the uncial Codd. [including Coad. Sinait.| omit the rea ding of the Recepta, from “that it might” to the 
end of the verse, 4 alone excepted, 1t is supposed to have been interpolated from Jobnu xix. 34, [Mill and Wetstein, and 
all the modern critical editors omit the words in question from iva to KAnpoy. Dr. Lange puts them in brackets. Comp, 
his Leeg. Nolos.— VL’. S.J 

* Vor, 39.—(So Cheke, Campbell, and Scrivener render «ivoruves. Lange: achitt-lten, Norton: nadding 
Conant, however, defends wagging as better expressing the contemptuous, scornfal motion intended by the Evanvelis.-- 
P. 38.) 

7 Ver. 42.—Bautrevs "lopanad éat:y, Fritzsche and Tischendorf adopt this reading, omitting the preceding €4 
according to B., D., L., ete. The frony is thus stronger, Exc ts probably an exegetical addition from ver, 40. 

8 Ver, 42.—The reading: mitrevuuev avtg, according to Lachinann and his authorities, is stronger (tban the leat. ree. s 
wiatenopev avt@}. The reading: € x’ av7g, also, is well supported and significant. (Cod. Sinait. reads: éx’ aurov, 
—P.8.j 

9 Ver. 44.—[Or: upbrauided or were upbratding, Wiclif, Cheke, Doddridge, Campbell, Scrivener: or reproached, Rheme 
Ish Version, Conant. and N. T. of the Am. B. U.; or vecdled him, Norton, The rendering: cast in Ais tecth, dates from 
Tyndale, and was retained in the followisg revisions, but would hardly be defended now.—P. 38.] 


10 Ver, 46.—The ditference in the mode of writing the Hebrew words is unimportant. See Lachmann and Tischene 
dorf. [The best authorities are in favor of /ema instead of lamu.—P. 8] 
MW Ver. 49.—[This is, in modern English, the corresponding word for &ges, which must be connected with the follow. 


ing Hwuey without comma. It is the hortatory come or wait now, and not, as is usually supposed, a rebuke: let Aim 
alone, as if they intended to stop the man who offered the vinegar. Comp. Mark xv. 36, where that person himself utters 
the words apes fSwuey, in common with the rest. Lange: Lass nur, wir wollen sehen; Luther: alt, daaa xehens van 
Ess: Wart! lasa sehen ys Ewald omits it altogether and translates situply : lass uns sehen. Conant and the Revised N. T. 
of the Am. Bible Union: Let alone, which invites the same popular misunderstanding as if it meant: Let Aim alone.— 
P. 38.) 

13 Ver, 49.--The addition: BAAos 5€ AaBuv Adyyny, K.T.Ay thongh supported hy B., C., L., ts bere quite out of 
place, and is an interpolation from John xix. 34. [The same addition, from &@AAgs to alua, is found in Cod, Sinsit., which 
Usually agrees with the Vatican M3.—P. S.] 

13 Ver, 50 —[So Middleton, Campbell, Serivener, Crosby, Conant, Better than expired, as Norton translates. The 
article in TO myeupa is employed as a possessive pronoun, Zo gire up the ghost, is now used in a low sense.—P. §.} 


took plaice outside of the camp, and, accordingly, 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL also outside of the holy city: Nui. xv. 85; 1 Kings 
3 xxi, 135 Acts vil. 53; see Lightfoot, p. 499. In- 
Survey.—The same brevity and sublimity with | stead of being led forth by lictors, the command of 
which Matthew deseribed Christ’s sufferings during | whom Pilate, as sub-governor, did not enjoy, Jesus 
His trial, characterize his account of the crucifixion, | is conducted to the cross by the soldiery, A centue 
Even Mark, in several parts, is more minute. Mat- | rion on horseback, called by Tacitus cxractor mortia, 
thew, however, gives the fullest account of the blas- | by Seneca, cenfurio supplicio prepositus, headed the 
phemy against Christ’s Messianic dignity; and he| company. A herald, going in front of the condemn 
alone relates the effect produced upon the realm of | ed, proclaimed his sentence. Braune states: “ There 
the dead by the death of Jesus, The chief points | is a Jewish tradition to the effect that a herald went 
are, Simon of Cyrene; Golgotha; the Pb ‘ter wine; | throuzh the city, erying for forty days, Jesus was to 
the parting of the garments; the watch (this last is | be stoned: if any one could witness against Him, let 
recorded by our Evangelist alone); the two robbers | him appear; but no one came forward.” We know 
crucified with Jesus; the blasphemies of the fves; | from Matt. xxviii, 11, that the Jews began very early 
the mocking by the robbers; the darkening of the | to throw discredit upon the statements of the Evam 
sun; Jesus’ exclamation, My God, and the varying | gelists. These falsitications were, at a later date, at 
interpretations and the real meaning of the same; |} tempted especially in relation to the history of Jesus? 
the giving up of His spirit; the rending of the tem- | birth and death, and regarding the Messianic predio 
ple-vail; the excitement in the world of the dead; | tions of the Old Testament. The statement, more 
th: centurion’s testimony; the women beholding. | over, of the Talmud, that there were éco veils betore 
Tk.2 fullilment of the Old Testament symbols of the} the Most Holy, is evidently a concoction to remove 
Miasiali’s sufferings is the point of view from which | the significance of the fact attested by the Evangek 
all ia described. ists. 
Ver. 32. As they came out.—Thie executions | They found a man of Cyrene.—Simon wag, 


§20 
from Cyrene, in African Libya, where many Jews 
were living. Ptolemieus Lagi, when he obtained su- 
preme power in Palestine, transported 100,000 He- 
brews to Pentapolis, in that district. They had a 
sypacogue of their own in Jerusalem. It is note- 
worthy, that we find in Acts xiii, 1, 1 Simon Niger 
associated with Lucius of Cyrene, Mark (xv. 21) 
des gnates Simon “the father of Aleranier and Ru- 
fu.” two men who must have been well known to 
the Caristian churches of that day, probably as 
brethren in the faith. Perhaps Simon was present 
as a pilerim at the Passover (Acts ii. 10); at all 
events, he was but lately come to Jerusalem, as his 
appellation, Kupnyvates, indicates, It is not likely 
that he was at that time more intimately related to 
Jesus. He had been out in the field, while Jesus 
_ was undergoing His tria’s before the various tribu- 
nals.) Grouus and others, however, assume that he 
was a follower of Jesus, Rambach: * fle manifest- 
ed, it would appear, some syinpathy with Jesus, and 
was therefore compelled to carry His cross.” Per- 
haps, during his bearing the cross, he beeame more 
intimately acquainted with Jesus; at all events, this 
fact has preserved his name in everlasting remem- 
brance.* Simon Peter was not now, as he liad prom- 
ised, in his place: another Simon from a distant land 
must serve in his place. The very circumstance of 
Simon’s arriving, a stranger and alone, at this time, 
drew the attention of the company; aad they forced 
him, that is, they required of him, according to mill- 
tary custom, this service, For the verb ayya- 
pevery, sce above, Matt. v.41. Upon such requi- 
ditions, see Tholuck, Credshility of the Gospel [ia 
tory (Gerinan), p. 365. Simon may have been thus 
Violently impressed by excited soldiers without being 
a Christian (Grotius), or a slave (Meyer's supposi- 
tion). Tradition reports that Christ had sunk to the 
ground beneath the load. It is possible that the 
captain of the band, who ata later period declared 
his conversion to the faith, was even now touched 
by a feeling of pity. The remainder of the wa), it 
would appear, was short; and this is likely the rea- 
son why John omits the circumstance, According 
to custom, criminals were obliged to carry their own 
cross to the place of execution, [Comp. Plutarch, 
De sera numinis vindicta, e. 9: Exattus TwY KuKurp- 
your exdeper Tov avrov otavpoy, That our Saviour 
bore His own cross (probably the greater part of the 
way), is expressly stated by John xix. 17.—P. S.] 
Ver. 33. Golgotha.—Chald. xmbzba. Heb. 
mbada. that is, Stull. Hieronymus and others say 
this place of execution was so termed from the skulls 
cf criminals.¢ On the contrary, it is maintained by 


* (Meyer: “That Stmon became a Christian in conse- 
quence of his carrying the cross and his presence at the cru- 
eifixion, may be tnferred from Mark xv. 21." Se also Alford 
and others. —P. 8 J 

t (Hieron, in Matt. xxvii. 83: “Gorgotita, QUOD Est 
CALVanta Locus. Audiré guemdam erposiuisse Calvaricet 
boom in quo xsepultus eat Adam, et ideo sic appellatum 
esse, quid thi antiqui hameinis sit conditum cuput. ... 
Birorahilia tuterpretatio et nenuleens aurem poputi, nee 
femnenrera, Ertra artiem enim et foras portam loca aunt 
6m guibus truncantur capita demnatorum, & Calcaria, 
6.4, decollutariin sumsere nomen..—Vhe ancient Jewisb- 
Christian tradition that Adam was buried where the second 
Adam died a d rose again, is also mentioned by Origen, 
Tertullian, Athanasius, and Aneustine. and turned to practi- 
eal aceount. Auyzasting: “Qera thi erectua rit medicia, 
“bi jucebut agrotua” Dr, Wordsworth allegorizes oo Gol- 


goths (from dda, volvit. hence a rodling, and a akedl from 


Jts roundness), and brings it in connection with the hill Gi/- 
yat, Jooh v. 9, where Josliua bad bis camp and rolled away 
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Cyril, Calovius, de Wette, and others, that the name 
arose from the conica! shape of the Inll.® Certainly, 
for the second supposition, two reasons present theme 
selves,—1. That Golgotha means skud?, und that the 
place is not called «kpaviwy roxos, place of skulls, 
but «paviou, shull,—Luke uses epaviey; 2. that the 
skulls were nut allowed to lie upon the place of exee 
cution unburied, but were covered up. The tradition 
of the Fathers, that Adam was buried there, Gives us 
no assistance in explaining the pame, Against the 
second supposition, the lite origin of the name, wich 
is not found in the Old Testament, comes in. If now 
we think of the Jewish mode of execution, stening, 
in which the head was the first part injured, we gain 
something to support the first explanadion.f — It 
would appear that Golzotua had not been seleeted as 
u place of exccution till a late date; and that then 
the valley of Gehinnom ceased to be employed in 
that way. It is not unlikely that, up ull this time, 
the place had been nameless, and now received this 
designation, and, it is possible, by way of reference to 
its shape. 

The Christian tradition has made the position of 
Golzotha, which was certainly no hil, but merely an 
elevated place, to be that of “ Mount” Calvary, the 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
chureh lies within the walls of the present city, and 
in the north-western quarter. In opposition to this 
view, itis alleged that, without making any menuden 
of the line of the city walls, which may beleng toa 
later date, the city would have been in this part 
exceedingly small, if we suppose the present dis- 
trict of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to hare 
lain outside the walls. But, in reply, it is asserted 
that a city may easily be small in some quarters, anu 
extend in others. The fact is, Jerusalem then ran 
out more toward the south side. Against this iden. 
tity the following have spoken decidedly :—Rosiy- 
son (Biblical Researches, Bost. ed. 1856, vol. i. p. 
407-4183 vol. iii, 254-263; and Veue Unlersuchun- 
gen, Halle, 1847); Tirts Tonter: Glolyotha, St 
Gallen, 1851, p. 224 f$ For the idenuty are— 


carviés) the reproach of Ecypt. So by our Jesus at Golgo- 


tha the shame and guilt of sin was ro/led airay trom the 
Israel of God; and there was His casip, tor He conquered 
by the cross. Rather far fetcbed.—P. 3. 

* [So also Reland, Pulest p. $60, Benzel, Winer, Ewald, 
Mever, A. Alexander, The objection of Alford and Words- 
worth, that no such hill or reck is known te lave existed 
(comp. Stanley, Pa/estene, p. 40d), is hardly valid in view 
of the hilly and recky character of Jerusalem and its vieing 
tv. Ewald identifies it with “the hill Gareb” der xexb 
89: Krattt and Lange with Goeath, which was without the 
citw. Williams (//ofy Crty, ii. 240) ates that the rock 
of Calvary was part of a little swell of the ground forting @ 
somewhat abrupt brow on the west and south sides, whica 
would afford a convenient spot for public execution, as it 
was sufficiently elevated to raiso the sufferers above the 
gazing crowd —P. 3.] 

+ [This is hardly of sufficient account The exp anation 
of Jerome appears to me very doubtful for three reasons: 


1. The name would then be not the place of a adud (TaTos 
Kpaviou), still less a skull simply, a3 in the Hebrew and tn 
the Greek of St. Luke (kpavior), but the place of siudda 


(Toros Kpav:wr); 2. there is no record that the Jews had g 
special place for public execution; 8. itis extremely widike 
ly thatarieh man, like Joseph of Ariteebes, should tisve 
kept a garden in sueh a plaice (for the sepulehre of Christ 
was hear the place of erncitixien, John vix, 41).—P. 3.) 

+ [Also Joun WiILsos, BaRcLay, box ar, STEWART. AR- 
NoLD, Meven. Ewarp, Sam. J, Anpurws: Tie ifs ef one 
Lord upon the karth, New York, 1s65, p. 060 eqq. and Ate 
NoLD, art. in UWerzog’s Encyklopdiie, vol vi ov 1, where 
the reader will flnd a summary of the principal arguments 
on both sides of the question with special refer. nee ls Robin 
sun avd Williams, as the chief chamypious of the oppustte 
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Kan. von Raumer: Palidstina, p. 355; Scnoiz: de 
Gol, athe situ, compare FrikpiieB: 1c. p. 137; 
BcuusBerr [fixe in das Morgenlaund, vol. ii. p. 503 
ff.]; Scucitz: Jerusalem, p. 96; Krarer: die Topo- 
graphie Jerusalems, Bonn, 1846, p. 230% Worrr: 
Reise in das geloble Land, Stuttvart, 1849, p. 83, pro- 
nounces in favor of the probabiity of the identity 
(more undeeiledly in his work “ Jerusalem,” Leipzig, 
1857.) Beracres is decided for the identity, in the 
tract, Flavius Josenhus, der Fihrer und irrfithrer 
der Pilger in Alten und Neuen Jerusalem, Leipzig, 
1s54+:— ‘It may be quite indiilerent to u Christian 
where the place of execution, Golgotha, and Christ’s 
grave, were, inasmuch as the truth of the Gospel his- 
tory is not dependent upon the traditions regarding 
the external and local circumstances in the life and 
death of Jesus. But, overlooking the tact that tra- 
dition is often worthy of attention, there are all pos- 
sible positive reasons to bring forward, why we 
should seek Golgotha at once, and only there, where 
the tradition represents. Neither the old world nor 
the new bas any ground for doubting the common 
opinion rezarding the Holy Sepulchre.” 

The following remark appears important :—Jere- 


views, Korte, 8 German bookseller, who visited Jerusalem, 
2. D 1735, at the same tine with the learned Pococke, was 
the first who took a stand against the supposed identity of 
the spot of the Holy Sepulchre with the piace of the cruct- 
finion and sepaulehre of our Lord | The tate Dr. Robinson, of 
Union Thecl Seminary, New York, strongly opposes the 
old tradition. and lays down the general principle “that all 
ecclesinstical tradition respecting the aneient places in and 
around Jerusalem and throughout Palestine de of no ralie ; 
except as far ag it is supported by circumstances Known 
from the Seriptures or from other cotumporary testimony” 
CBI, Researches in Palestine, ete. vol ip. 253 and iii p. 
253 of the last Boston edition.) Comp. also Jawes Freaue 
BON, art. /rrusctlem, in W. Smith's Dectionary of the Bible, 
volo i op. le2s sqq Ritter, Winer, BargtLert, STANLEY, 
aod Exricory, leave the matter doubtful.—P. 3.] 

* (Comp. also on the sane side CHATEAUBKIAND, who 
Jed tuc way in this century ina plausible defence of the old 
tradition, reasoning mainly @ priori that the Christians 
maust have Known from the beginning and conld never ture 
get the places of Christ's death and burial (/linesaire de 
Piuria dad derusatem, Paris, 1811); Tiscarsponr (leixe in 
den Orient, Leipzig, 1846, vol tL 17 fh); Garo. Finney (On 
the Site of the Holy Sepulchre, London, i401; OLIN; 
Pemtk: Lewin (Jerexalea, London, Is61); G. Winurass 
(The Holy Cty, London, Imo, 21 ed) isda, 2 vols.) Dr. 
Alford on Matt. xxvii. $3 does not enter into the merits of 
the question, but vives it as his apinion that Willintos ** bas 
made a very strong case for the commonly received site of 
Calvary and the Seprleure "The question fs of bee he 
theal iinportanes, The main arzument in) faver of the 
fdentityv is derived fromm the unbroken Christian tradition, 
But while we are reluctant to break with a tradition of 
euch extent, itis repugnant to sonnd Christhin feeling to be- 
Heve that a spot se often profaned and disgraced bv the 
Moat unworthy superstitions, imposturesy and quarrels of 
Christian sects, should be actually the sacred spot) where 
the Saviour died for the sins of the race, At all events the 
testimony of tradition in sach a case ia not so important as 
maintained by Willigins when he afttirms that "the credit 
of the whole Chureb for fifteen hundred years is in’ some 
measure invelved in its verseity.” The Christian Chureh 
never claimed geographical and topograp vieal intdlibility, 
and leaves the question of the holy places open to fair eriti- 
cism. The Apostles and Evangeilsts bareiy allude to the 
piaces of Christ s birth, death, and resurreetion, They flxed 
their eves upon the great facts themselves, snd worshipped 
the exalted Saviour im heaven, Where He lives for ever. It 
was only since the age of Constantine, in the fourth century, 
that those locslities Were abused in the service of an almost 
flolatrons soperstifion, vet not without continued protest 
frorn many of the wisest and best men of the Coureb. From 
the Gospels so oineh only appears with certainty as to the 
place of the crucifixion, that it was out of the city, Mate. 
gxvili. 113 John xix. 17: comp, Heb. xiii, 12) set near the 
eity. Jolin Nix. 20: apparentiv near a thoreuchfare, as may 
be inferred from) Mark xv. v9: and that the sepulehre wag 
wear the place of the crucifivion, John six. 4, in a zarden 
ant hown in a ruek, Matt xxvil. 60 aud the parallel pas- 


aayes.—P. 3.J 
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miah predicts (xxxi, 38-40) that the city should ix 
future times extend beyond the north wall (the seo 
ond wall), and enclose Gibeat Gareb, or the leper’s 
hill, and Gibeat Goath,* or the lill of death (of roar 
ing, grown) The position of Garcb can corre 
spond only with Under Bezetha, and the position of 
Goath only Upper Bezetha, where Golzotha rose. 
Both of these elevations were enelesed by Agripp:, 
as parts of the new city, and lay inside the third wall 
From the context we learn that Gareb and Guath 
were unclean places, but, being measured in with the 
holy city, became sanctified. That the Goath-hill of 
Jeremiah is identical with the Golgotha of the Evane 
eclists, is more than probable, The wall of Agrippa 
was built around Bezetha by Herod Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod the Great. 

In conducting this controversy, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 1. That those who 
oppose tie identity have never pointed out any other 
site for Golgotha, 2. The history of the city of Je. 
rusalem. It has been proved that the city, at a later 
period, extended considerably from south northward 
and north-westward, and that the third wall, or wall 
of Agrippa, enclosed on this side a picce of ground 
which had hitherto lain outside the city. 3. The 
history of the holy places themselves. It has never 
been disproved, that, according to the testimonies of 
Eusebius and Hieronymus, a marble statue of Venug 
desecrated Golgotha from the days of Hadrian to 
those of Constantine, to prevent Christians from re- 
sorting to the holy place; and that this and similar 
desecratory monuments form the connecting link be 
tween the apostolic tradition and the time of Con- 
stantine (Krafft, p. 172), 4. A distinction must be 
drawn between the statements of tradition regardin 
the holy places in general, and the description of 
special points; and it is an erroneous conclusion, 
when we entertain doubts regarding the former, be 
cause doubts attach themselves to the latter (Krafft, 
p. 234) Schultz represents Golgotha as a rocky 
height, which rose straight up over against the city 
having @ precipitous face toward north and east, an 
was in this way a kind of stage, exposed to the eyes 
of all the city’s inhabitants, 

Asregards the Via dolorosa, or Via erucis, or th 
Lord’s road from the prietorium to Golyutha, men- 
tion was first made of it in the fourteenth century 
(Krai, p. 168). The real way trod by our Lord 
must have luin somewhat more to the south.+ 
Braune’s statement, that the way was about an 
hour's walking, is incorrect: it was very much 
shorter. 

On the discovery of the holy cross by Saint 
Helena, the Basilika erected on Gulgutha by her, 
and the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, con- 
sult the Church Histories, and works of travel to the 
holy land. The central-point in the history of the 
Holy Sepulchre is the Crusades; but the fact, that 
the Mohammedans still possess the sput, is less sad- 
dening than that Christian sects contend and fight 
over the holy places, that this contention gave occa 


* (Or accurately Goah, Msp the th being added to com 
nect the Hebrew particle of mutionw—Goathah. Geseniug 
derives it fram 23, to loic, or mvuo, us a cow. Ilenoe 
also the translation -€ the Targurtna the hetfer'a pool, The 
Syriac, on the other band, has lerumto, to the eminence 
perhaps reading TINS.—P. S.] 

+ ("Hf the trial of the Lord was at the palace of Herod og 


Mount Sion, He could not have passed slung the Vie dele 
rowa.” Andrews, lc p. 4—P. 5] 
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sion lately to a bloody war, and that the supersti- | ed; and this formed one of the n ost eacruciating 


dous deception of the holy Easter-fire forms the chief 
attraction of the feast of Goleotha! 

Ver. 34. Gave Him to drink.—It became a 
custom in later times, among the Jews, to give to 
those who were led away to execution a stupelying 
draught (Synedr. 6; Wetstein on Mark xv. 238; 
Friedlieb, 141), The Rabbins considered this a cus- 
tom of pious charity, and would ground it upon 
Prov. xxxi. 6 [“ Prodeunti ad supplicium capitis po- 
tum dedcrunt, granumque thuris in poculo vini, ut 
turbaretur intellectus ejus, sicut dicitur : date siccram, 
utc.” |. In the days of the Christian martyrs, it 
sometimes happened that similar drinks were admin- 
istered to the condemned on their way to execution 
by friends and brethren in the faith who accompa- 
nied them (Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 757). It can- 
not be shown to have been a Roinan custom. Nev- 
ertheless the Roman soldier carried with him a wine, 
which, though weak in itself, was strengthened by 
being mixed with various roots. This common wine 
was called vinegar-wine (Mark), also vinegar (Mat- 
thew). Mark says myrrh was mixed with the wine.* 
The Jewish Sanhedrin appointed for this purpose a 
grain of incense to be mixed with a cup of wine. 
The physician Dioskovides says myrrh was also used ; 
Matthew, however, adds, “ mingled with gall.” By 
xo0A4% the LAX. translate miz5 » wormwood, quassia, 
The Evangelist may have chosen the expression with 
reference to Ps, Ixix. 22; but he bas not marked the 
fulfilment specially. There is no trace of a later 
mythical tradition. The most common drink was 
vinegar-wine; the strongest and most stupetactive 
mixture, wormwood, Jesus refused this intoxicat- 
ing drauzht decidedly, and that, too, knowing its 
nature: “when He had tasted, He would not 
drink.” §$The Romans named such a drink, signiti- 
cantly, sopor. Jesus did not thus afterward refuse 
the unmixed vinegar-wine when He thirsted, and had 
finished His work. 

Ver. 85. And having crucified Him, crav- 
podoavres 5€ avTuv, K.T.A, 

l. Zhe Cross, cravpis: primarily a pale or beam, 
cruz, two beams fastencd together in the shape of a 
T; of these, the longer, called staticulum, projected 
often upward the shorter, or cross-beam, called an- 
tenna.t In the middle of the larger beam there was 
@ peg or a piece of wood, on which the sufferer rest- 


*[There is no necessary contradiction, as asserted by 
Merer and Alford, between the “vinesar mingied with 

I of Matthew and the “wine mingled with myrrh” of 

ark, since the coummon wine of the soldiers was little bet- 
ter than vinegar, and since yu, gall, is used In the Sep- 
tungint for various kinds of bitter substances, See Winer, 
sub Asx, vol. i. po HO P—P. 3.) 

+ (There were three forms of the evoss: 1. Craa immixsa 
or cupituta, a transverse beam crossing @ perpendicular one 

| 


at some distance from the top, According to tradi- 
tion this was the form of the Saviour’s cross, which is thus 
commonly represented on ancient coins and in modern pic- 
tures of the crucifixion. There is no proof of this, but it ap- 
pears probable from the fact that the “title” was placed 
over the head, The so-called Greek cross is a form of the 
crue tminisaat, Where the two beans cross exch ether in the 
middle, and the four arms are of equal leneth. 2. Cran 


comimissd, & transverse beam placed on the toy of a perpene | 


dicular one, resembling the letter TT. 8. Crus decussate, 
or St. Audrew'a cross, like the leiter X. The cross which 
appeared to Consteatine, was of this form, with the Greck 
letter li in it, so as t represent the first two letters of the 


word Christos = See pictures of coins of Constantine in 
Baronius’ Annules ad ann. p. 812; in Minter’s Sinnbilder 


agonies of the eross.* The height of the cross wag 
not great, and the feet of the eriminal were not more 
than two feet from the ground. 

2. The Crucificion, The most extreme capita 
punishment among several ancient nations; it was 
practised even by the Pcrsians, mara vi 113 Esther 
vil. @; still, the Persian instrument cf execution was 
something between the Roman cross and the Germanie 
gallows, The cross of the Romans was the severest 
punishment for the worst criminals, and so dizgruae 
ful, that it dare not be infficted on Reman cidzeng 
(crudeliassimuin teterrimunque supp lictuin, Cieero, 
Vern. 5, G4); ouly slaves, bighway robbers, rebels 
and outlawed prisoners of war, were made to suffer it 
(Joseph. Bell, v. fud. il, 1, ete.).¢ Those condemned 
to the cross must first be scourged ; then bear their 
own cross, also a tablet upon the breast stating 
their crime, as far as the place of execution, wiich 
lay outside the city, upon a thronged highway, or 
upon some exposed spot, that the crucified criminais 
might be mocked and at the same time insyure tere 
ror, When they had reached this place of execution, 
they were stripped, and, after the stupetying draught 
was aduiinistered, they were raised up and nailed to 
the cross, which had been previously erected, and 
above which was placed an inscripuiuon, There was, 
no doubt, another mode, according to which the 
criminals were fasicned to the cross while it yet lay 
on the ground. But it would appear that the former 
was the more usual method (Fricdlieb, p. 1. ¢. 142). 
The arms were first extended and fastened to the 
cross-beam, The body rested upon a peg in the cen 
tre ina riding manner, which prevented the hands 
from being torn through, and allywing the person to 


fall. The feet, too, were fastened, ‘Then bevan the 
nailing. The old traditional view of the Church, that 


the feet of the Lord were nailed as well as His hands, 
was contradicted since 1792 by Dr. Paulus, wha 
maintained that the feet of Jesus were only bound. 
But this assertion has been disproved by Hengsten- 
berg, Hug, and Bahr (consult Tholuck, Die Glaud 
witrdigheit der evrangelischen Geschichte > Une, Gut 
achten, ii, 174; Fricdlieb, le p. 144) The tint 
proof that feet and hands were both fastened by 
nails, is supplied by Luke xxiv. 84, where Jesus, 
after His resurrection, shows the disciples His hands 
and feet (with the marks in them). Again, we have 
the testimonies of the oldest Church Fathers, who 
wrote at a time when this punishment was still prac 
tised, upon this subject, namely, dustin Martyr, Drad, 
ce Tryph. 97; Tertullian, Adrers., Mare. vii 19. Fur 
ther, heathen writers testify that the fect as well a8 
the hands were nailed: Plauius, -Jfosiedluria, Act ii, 


der alten. Chriaten, p. 36 sqq., and the second volume of my 
Church History, p. 20 sq. — VP. 3. 

* [This needs exphinstion, The projeetton on the mids 
dle of the Jarcer beatn. on which the sutlerer sat, a Wooled 
pin called se/le (Ep eMaye ts Tur es TEU ero, 
Justin Mart. Biud ec. Teuph. po Sis) was rather a retie! and 
prevented the w eight of (he whole bods from: fiodtug conog 
the arms, whi lb otherwise would soon have Deen tory Cregy 
the nails. Batoin protracting the sufferings, it muy be utd 
tu have been a chief soiree of pain.--P.S.] 

+ (Crucitixien was abolished as a prrdshment by Cone 
stantin«, the first Christian ¢noperor, ne douet utcer the tas 
flucuce of the humane spirkt of Christianity, wireb in thie 


and many other features dioproyed the Rercan decisliton, 


first indirectly ands then direct'y. frotn the time of drayag 
wnd Marcus \ureiius (although these ciiperers Werg heated 
and persecutors) to Justinian, Comp. the writers c*urel 
History, vol. ii. (ooWw in course of publication) § 15, p. 107 & 


—!), S. 
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Beene 1.* There is no reference made here by the | bya lance. We see in the Jewish custom two things, 


Evangelist to Ps. xxii. 16.¢ This is a matter not to 
be overlouked. Moreover, the explanation of the 
words "9X2 [which the English Version renders: 
hey pierced] is acknowledged to be very difficult and 
doubtful (compare Iengstenberg, Ewald, Hitzig [also 
Hupteld, Delitzsch, and J. A. Alexander | on the pas- 
save). The dupicul Messianic reference of Ps. xxii. to 
the suiferings of Christ does not, however, depend on 
verse 16th, althouch the similarity is very striking. 
See Meyer also on this passage. The spirit of tor- 
ture of the old world must naturally manifest its in- 
ventive powers in the augmentation of the pains of 
this punishment. So arose the habit of crucifving 
with the head downward (Peter’s death), und such 
like (see Friedlieb, l. ¢. p. 146). Hence, too, arose 
the crux decussata, in an oblique form, in the shape 
of the letter X , upon which Andrew is said to have 
bled todeath. The Roman punishment of crucifixion 
was introduced into Palestine after that country had 
become a province of the Roman empire. Meeting 
with a similar punishment, of a Jewish character, a 
modification ensued. Among the Jews, those who 
had been stoned to death were hanged upon a tree 
to excite terror, on the condition that the corpse was 
not to remain on the tree, but should be buried the 
same day; for one who is hanged is cursed of God 
(Gal. iii. 13), and the land was not to be polluted by 
such an one (Deut. xxi. 22, 23), Uence the Jews 
employ, of crucifixion, the more usual Mm, to hang, 
and Christ is designated in Jewish polemical works, 
the hanged, According to the Roman custom, the 
crucified were not taken down: they were allowed to 
die slowly; and in the case of young and strong men, 
this continued sometimes three days. Their flesh 
Was given to the birds, or other wild animals, At 
times their sufferings were shortened, by kindling a 
fire beneath, or allowing lions and bears to tear them 
to pieees. But the Jewish custom did not permit 
that, partly from a sense of humanity, partly from 
regard to svmbolic purity, The bodics must, ac- 
cording to the law just quoted, be taken down and 
buried. Hence arose the Ronan Craucifragium, the 
breaking of the legs (otherwise a punishment in it- 
self); and with this a “mercy-stroke” was at times 
associated, which ended the pain of the sufferer. 
Were they already dead, the Crucifragium was su- 
perfluous; but to make sure of death, the easier 
mercy-stroke was given, that is, the body was pierced 


* (The passage of Plautus alluded to above, reads thns: 
“ Ego dubo ei talentum. primiua qué in cricem ercucurs 
rertt, aed ea lege, UT OFFIGANTUR BIS PRDES, BIS BRACHTA™ 
Here the only thing extraordinary is the repetildon (bes), 
while the nailing of the feet itself is supposed to be the usual 
method. Each foot was prebably nailed to the cross sepa- 
rately, and not both by one nail. In earller pictures of the 
erneitixion, Christ was attached to the cro-s by three or four 
onils indifferently, Early tradition speaks of four nails. 
After the thirteenth century the practice prevailed of repre 
genting the feet us lying one over the other and both pene- 
trated by only one nail. It is pos-ible that the crown of 
thorns reinained upon His head as represented by painters, 
Bince Matthew and Mack mention the removal of the purple 
tobe by the soldiers, but not of the crown. See Friedlieb, 
Archesl, p. 145, and Andrews, Life of Christ, p. 553.—P.8.] 

+ (Not: ver. ti. as in the Edinb. edition, which follows 
the German quotations of Psalms here and e'sewhere, not 
knowing that (he German, like the Hebrew Bible, treats the 
Inscriptions of the Pralins as partef the text and numbers 
then as ver. 1. while the Authorized Enelish Version sep- 
grates them from tho text in smaller type. Hence all the 
German references to Psalms, which have an inscription, 
must be chanzed to suit the English Bible. The important 
words referred to above are: they pierced my hands und 
py seet.— PL. 8.) 


which were corabined into one in the Reman: 1. The 
torturing execution; 2. the public exposure to insult 
and mockery; 3. the kindling of a fire bencath 19 
the third point, and indicates an annililating burial 
Nero, probably, in his persecutions of the Christiana, 
carried the thing further; later it becarne common; 
and the Inquisition, in the Middle Ages, employed 
this legacy of the Romaas, and cherished it lovingly. 

3. Lhe Agonics of the Cross, Crucitixion was the 
most extreme punishment, shame, and torture, which 
could be devised by the old world, as represented by 
the severe Roman court of criminal justice. Only 
the Inyuisition, with its fiendish inventions, has been 
able to surpass this torturing death. There are two 
sides, axony and disgrace. Each side presents three 
acts. The agony includes scourging, bearing the 
cross, suffering on the cross. The torture of the 
cross begins with the pain of the unnatural method 
of sitting on a peg, the impossibility of holding up 
the weary head, the burning of the nail-pierced hands 
and feet. Besides this, there is the swelling of arms 
and legs, feverish thirst and anguish, the gradual ex- 
tinction of life through ganercned wounds or exlaus- 
tion. The disgrace and mental suffering also presents 
a climax: The Scourged One appears a8 the detested, 
the expelled Cross-bearer, as the rejected of God and 
men; the Cross-suspended, as an object of horror, 
and of cursing (Gal ii, 13; John ui 14).—The 
unique character of Christ’s sufferings lies, however, 
first, in the contrast between His heavenly healthi- 
ness and sensibility, and this hellish torture; second- 
ly. in the contrast between His holiness, innocence, 
philanthropy, and divine dignity, and this experiene- 
ing of human contempt, rejection, and of apparcut 
abandonmeat by God; above all, thirdly, in His 
sympathy with humanity, which changes this judge 
ment, to which the world was surrendered, into His 
own, and so transforms it into a vicarious suffering, 
Upon the bodily sufferings of Christ, during the cru- 
cifixion, the physician Chr. Gottl. Richter has written 
four treatises (1775).* 


They divided His garments.—“ Perfectly ne 


* (Dr. Canrettan Frreprica G. Ricnter. born 1676, died 
W711, wasa pious physician of the Orphan House in Halle, 
and the author of thirty-three excellent German hymns fill 
of unction, several of which bave passed inte common use 
in public worship (¢. g., Preuet euch, erloate Britier: O 
Licbe, die den Himmel hat serrisxsen; Be kostet citel, ein 
Chriat zu xecing ER ist nieht xehirer, ein Christ zn xcin 
Mein Salomo, dein freundlichea Reqierens Ba ghinzet der 
Christen trwendiges Leben; Qtcle selig xivd die Seclen), 
He thus describes the physical sufferings of the erncitixions 
1. On account of the unnataral and immovable position of 
the body and the violent extens on of the arms, the lenst 
motion produced the most painful sensation all over the 
body, but especially on the Jacerated back and the pierced 
members. 2. The nails caused constantly increasing pain op 
the mest sensitive parts of the hands and feet, 3. Lotfammae 
tion set inat the pierced members and wherever the cirete 
lution of the blood was obstructed by the violent tension of 
the body. and inereased the agony and an intolerable thirst 
4. The blood rushed to the bead and produced the tnost vios 
lent headache. 5 Phe blood in the lungs aceumulited, 
pressing the heart, swelling all the veing and cruised nanices 
less anguish, Loss of blood through the open wounds would 
have shortened the pain, but the blood clotted and ceased 
flowing. Death generally set in slowly, the muscles, veins 
and nerves cradually growing stiff! and the vilal power 
sinking from exhaustion.—DBut all the erdinary sutfertucss of 
erneifixion give us buta faint idea of the sufferines of the 
sinless Godman and Redeemer of the world, which stand 
ont solitary and salone—the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
theme for meditation, gratitude, and worship to all aves an, 
generations of the redeemed, See the excellent remarks of 
Dr. Lange inthe text. Even the infidel Rousseau exelatime 
ed: If Socrates lived and died like a sage, Jesus of Nuzarety 
lived aud died Ilke a Gud.—P. 5.J 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


ked did the erueiarit hang upon the cross (Artemid. 
2.58; Lips De cruce 2, 7), and the executioners re- 
ecived their clothes (Wetstein upon this passage). 
There is no ancicnt testimony to show that there was 
a cloth even round the loins, See Thilo, Ad. £, 
Nicod, 10, p. 582.” Meyer. There is, however, also 
a “retrospective”? prophetic view; and the Jewish 
custom is to be remembered, the sympathy of the 
heathen captain, Christ’s mother beneath the cross, 
etc. The carments became the property of the sol- 
diers, after Roman usuge. The outer garment was 
divided probably into four, by ripping up the seams. 
Four scidiers were counted ‘off as a guard, by the 
Rorean eode. The under garment could not be di- 
vided, being woven; and this led the soldiers to the 
dice-throwing, Matthew presents the different points 
as a whiole. 

Casting lots.—For the more explicit account, 
gee Jolin xix, 23.—That it might be fulfilled.— 
According to the textual criticism (see above), we are 
led to think these words introduced from John, “ al- 
though it is worthy of attention, that bneiv are 
TOV wpod. belonys only to Matthew.” De Wette. 
One is induced, certainly, to side with the minority 
of witnesses in this ease. The addition is supported 
not merely by the mode of speech used by Matthew, 
but also especially by the fact, that he has put the 
crucifixion into the Aorist participle, as though he 
would emphasize particularly the fact brought for- 
ward by the finite verb, And this cannot be the 
division of the garments in itself, but its import. 
Accordingly the case stands thus; ‘either the major- 
ity of the scribes have taken objection to the expres- 
B1OD, Ord Tov rpupHroy, Or the others have expanded 
the words, “they divided Tis garments, casting lots,” 
according to Matthew’s meaning. The construction 
ehows, however, that this explanation was intended. 
The prophecy in the psalm is of a typical nature. 
Upon the misconception of the passage, Ps. xxii. 19, 
which Strauss charges home upon the Evangelist, 
see the author’s Leben Jesu, it. 3, p. 1602 (German 
edition). 

Ver. 36. And sitting down, they watched 
Him there.—The watch was set to prevent those 
who had been crucified from being taken down. In 
this case, they had a peaceful bivouae which assumed 
a significant meaning. 

Ver. 37.—And they set up over His head, 
etce.—The circumstance that the cruciarius, accord- 
-n¢ to Dio Cass. 54, 8, was compelled to carry a 
“title” stating his guilt, suspended from his neck 
and resting upon his breast, while being led to the 
place of execution, justifies the conclusion that it 
was the custom to set up this title also above the 
criminal’s head, when fastened to the cross, We 
learn the same from the transactions regarding this 
title recorded by John, who lays peculiar stress upon 
the double meaning and significance of the super- 
scription, chap. xix. 20. This tide, according to 
Matthew, was attached after the division of the 
clothes. The very soldiers seem to feel that the 
statement of the crime was not in this case the chief 
matter, The small, white tablet, upon which the 
accusation or sentence of death stood inacribed, was 
called teétudus, cavis, oralso Acevnwma, aitia. 
—This is Jesus, The King of the Jews.—No 
other crime but this, The Jews have crucitied their 
Messiah, Le has His title of honor; they have their 
shame. 

Ver. 38. Then are two robbers crucified 
with Him, oravpouvra:.—At this moment, and 


not till then, are (present). “By another band of 
soldiers ;” for those who erucified the Lard have 
seated themselves beneath the cross. This arral.¢e 
ment was a combination devised by Pilate. First 
the crucified Jesus is decked with the tit! le, King of 
the Jews; then two robbers, as the symbol of Hia 
Jewish kingdom, are crucified. This was the Ove 
ernor’s revenge, that the Jews had overcome Ilim, 
and humbled Him in his own estimation. — Two 
robbers, Ano7ai.—The usual punishment for sucb 
an offence was crucifixion. They were in all likeli- 
hood no common robbers, but fanatical insurrection- 
ists, chiliastic enthusiasts, such as are frequently met 
with in later Jewish history. Comp. Mark xv. 7. 

Ver. 39. But they that passed by.—Not la 
borers going to their work (Fritzsche, de Wette), but 
the people who, on the afternoon of the fuastalay, 
were walking about outside the gate, and going to- 
ward this populous quarter, where a new town was 
rising, As we previously remarked, Golgotha was a 
rocky height, turned toward the city, forming thus a 
natural stave for the public exposure of the crucified. 
And there the citizens of Jerusulem came forth this 
day purposely, to walk about with pleasure.—Shake 
ing their heads.—‘“‘ Not as a sign of désapprobation, 
but, as we may sce from Ps, xxii. 8—as a vesture of 
passionate and malignant joy: compare Jub xvi, 43 
Ps. cix. 25; Isa, xxavii. 22; Buxtorf, Lezic. Zalm, 
p. 2089.” Meyer. Query, was not disapprobauian 
hidden under this malignant joy ? 

Ver. 40, Thou that destroyest the temple. 
Following the participial form, more accurately, the 
destroyer of the temple (é katadvav tiv vaor). The 
popular accusation brought against Him by the citi 
zens of Jerusalem, proud of their temple, though the 
false witnesses upon the trial bad contradicted one 
another. Still, they understood that there lay in 
the rebuilding within three days an announcement of 
a delivering power, and also a claim laid to Messianie 
dignity: hence the summons, Save Thyself, and the 
parallel sentence, explanatory of the first: If Thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the cross. 
—The witty meckers do not dream that He will 
really within three days rebuild the temple which 
they had destroyed. The parallelism, putting the 
words into poetic form, makes of the utterances a 
sung of derision, which they improvise in their sa 
tanic enthusiasm, as is still often observed in the 
East upon similar occasions. 

Vers. 41-43. The chief priests ... with the 
scribes.—The burghers blaypheme, for they were at 
first stung with feelings of disapprobation ; the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin mock for they think they have 

achieved a pertect victory. But their mockery i is no 
iess blasphemy: and here, too, appears that poetic 
parallelism which makes a derisive song out of their 
mocking. But the mockery rises in this case to 
trenzy:—He saved others (forced recognition) 
Himself He cannot save ee couclu- 
sion) Then, He is King of Israel: irvnical oc 
doubt, and again a wicked conclusion. Finallv, He 
trusted in God (with blasphemous reference to Ps, 
xxii. 9); and the godless conclusion, in which blas 
phermy against Christ passes unconsciously over inte 
blasphemy avainst God, for whose hunor they pre 
tend to be zealous. Besides this, they unconsciously 
adopt the language of the enemies of God’s servant, 
Ps. xxii. Thus are the statementa, and even the 
prayers, of finished fanaticism usually filled witk 
blasphemies. If He will have him, «i @¢acc 
autoyv:—if He has pleasure in him, after the Hebrew 
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‘2 vem. It is worthy of note, that the mocking | 
apecch of the Sanhedrin consists of three members, 
while that of the other mockers presents but two. 
Ver. 44. The robbers also, etc.— Apparent 
contradiction of Luke xxiii. 39. 1. Meyer and oth- 
ors: It is an actual contradiction. 2. Ebrard and 
others: It is only a general expression, indefinitely 
put. 38. The older harmonists, Chrysostom, and 
Others: At first, both mocked; afterward, only one. 
4. At first, both mocked, wveid: Coy, in so far as 
they demanded that He as Messias should descend 
from the cross. But this the one did, as a nobler 
chiliast (millennarian), and with a heart filled by en- 
thusiustic hopes; the other, in a despairing spirit. 
Afterward, the former resigned all earthly hopes, and 
in his death turned to the ‘dving Christ; the other in 
his despair blasphemed the dying Lamb eee 
Luke). Sve the author’s Leben Je su, ii. 3, p. 1565. 
Ver. 45. Now, from the sixth hour there 
was a darkness, etc.—Since the third hour, or nine 
o'clock in the morning, Jesus had been hanging on 
the cross; from the sixth hour y—according!y at mid- 
day, when the sun stood highest and the day was 
brightest, which also was the middle-point in His 
crucitixion- torments, —the darkuess began. — This 
statement revarding the time, appears to be opposed 
to that in John xix. 14, where we read that it was 
the sizth hour (Spa Av ws Extn), when Pilate pro- 
nounecd sentence. If we adopt Tholuck’s view, that 
John follows the reckoning of time usual in the Ro- 
man forum, we obtain tuo early an hour, The peri- 
ods of the day being reckoned especially according to 
the hours of praver, 8, 6, 9, We may understand the 
passage thus: the third hour (nine o'clock in the 
morning) was already past, and it was going, was 
hastening on, to the sixth hour, The sixth hour was 
helt peculiarly sacred by the Jews, especially upon 
the Sabbaths and the festivals. Mark's statement 
is analovous, ch. xv. 25: it was the third hour when 
they crucified Jesus. Mark, like Matthew, contem- 
plates the scourging as a part of the crucifixion ; 
and that occurred between the third and sixth hour. 
This canvot have been an ordinary eclipse of the sun, 
because the Passover was celebrated at the time of 
full moon. Moreover, Luke mentions the darkening 
of the sun after the darkening of the earth; and 
hence it is manifest, that he ascribes the darkness 
which spread over the earth to no mere eclipse ; but 
he ascribes, on the contrary, the darkness of the sun 
to a mysterious Chickening of the atmosphere. The 
Christian Fathers of the first century appeal to a 
statement which is found in the works of Phlegon, a 
chronicler under the Emperor Hadrian (Neander, p. 
756). Eusebius quotes the very words, under the 


date of the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad: “ There 
occurred the greatest darkening of the sun which had» 


ever been known; it became “nicht at mid-day, so 
that the stars ehone in the heavens. A great carth- 
quake in Bithynia, which destroyed a part of Nicwa,”* 


* (I add the orfcinal of the remarkable pasaage of Priur- 
Gox, Whe was 6 free tman of the heathen emperor Hadrian, 
and wrote a Sy//oge Glymyptonicaram et Chronicorum: 


Te O éres THs & B oAvumiados eyeveta ExAewis TFAcou 
weyiorn Tw éyvusuevwr ™mpurepor, Kal wok dpa extn 
T7js nNmepas eyeveTo, WATE Kai aoTepas ey vUpava 
paviva.. euds Te weyas nara Biduriay yeviuevos 


Ta woAAa Ninaias xateatpevato. The same passace is 
quoted by Julius Africanus, a. vp. 222, in Syneellus’ Chron, 
857, Ven. 322, Par.: PAcywy ioruper €xt TiBepiov Kai- 
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' Hug and Wieseler (Chronol. Synapse, p. 88°) reject 
this reference, inasmuch as Phlegon speaks of an act 
ual eclipse. ‘But when we see that Phleyon ‘initeg 
that eclipse with an earthquake. we may reasonably 
conclude he reters to some extraordinary natural 
phenomenon, Still, as it is alleged that the eae 
ings do not agree accurately with the year of Chris 
death (either two or one year earlier, see W cer 
p. 388; Brinkmever, Chronoloyie, p. 208), we let 
this reference rest upon its own merits. Paulus and 
others make the darkness to be such as precedes an 
ordinary earthquake, Mever, on the contrary, asserts 
that it was un extraordinary, miraculous Garkness, 
Without doubt, the phenomenon was associated with 
the death of Jesus in the most intimate and mysterie 
ous manuer, But the life of the earth has something 
more than its mere ordinary round ; it has a geologi- 
cal development which shall go on till the end of the 
world. This development is conditioned by the de 
velopment of God’s kingdom, forms a parallel to the 
same, and agrees In all ‘the principal points with the 
decisive epochs i in the kingdom of God (see the aus 
thor’s Leben Scsu, ii. 1, p. 312; and Loseleve Dogina- 
tik, p. 1227). Accordingly, the death of Jesus is 
accompanied by an extraordinary occurrence in the 
physical world, But that these occurrences, as natus 
ral phenomena, were produced by natural causes, 
cannot be denied. For, improper as it is vo represcat 
the wonder in nature as a sunple, accidental oecur- 
rence In niature, it is equagly Improper to set nature 
outside of nature herscif, or to deny the natural side 
of the wonder in nature. This darkening of the sun 
is then to be connceted with a miraculous carth- 
quake, which again stood eunnectcd with the oceur- 
rence in the life of the divine Redeemer, which we 
are now considering. The raoment when Chiat, tlie 
creative Prince, the principle of life to humanity and 
the world, expires, convulses the whole physical 
world, Ina similar moment of death, is nature to 
go to meet her glorification, When Christ was born, 
night became bright by the shining of the minacuicaa 
star, as though it would pass into a heavenly vey; 
when He dicd, the day darkened at the hour wien 


Wiv nAiou yeyoverar teAelay and Spas Exrys merxets 
evvatns. Another heathen historian, THatieus. as quoted 
by Julius Africanus, mentions the same eclipse of the suns 
TOVTO 70 GKUTUS ExAELLY TUD NAY OUAAUS GHOKAAEL 


€y TpitTn Tay (aTopwr, Ensebius mentions a third ave 
thority without naming it. To these testimonies must be 
added those of Tertul ian, Origen, Rutinus, whe beldiv ape 
peal to the Raman arehives for the proof of the celipse of 
the sun oat the time of the Savienrs death. Sec on this 
Whoie subject the learned astronomical investization of Dr, 
Seyrrarntia, Chronologia Scerd, Leipzig, 46. p. 180th and 
p. Zsi mh Sesfhuth, who defi uds the ave Denyse 1g 
correct, both as to the year and day of Cirists bith, puts 
this celipse on the 19th of Mareh asp. S8 and regards it 
both asa natnral and as astpernatural phenomenon, THe 
inters this even from Phleson’s iestinony, Who says that 
this eclipse surpassed all others ever seen (ueyioTy Tay 
eyrwouevwy mpotepov), and vet there can be no zreater 
natura? eclipse of the sun than a total eclipse, such as ig 
net Vnfrequenty withessed in every generation, Bet the 
inajorityv. of orthodox commentators regard {ft as 9 purely 
supernatural event on account of the time of the passover ia 
the full meon, when the sun cannot be obsenred by the 
moun, So also Mever, Stier, Alford, Werdsworth, whe ealls 
ita axeotos Beonvinray, Andrews, and Nast. At alleventa, 
the unanimous testimony of all the svnoptient Gospels nrast 
silence all question as to the universal belief of this darkoes@ 
asa fact Theomission of itin Pelin’s Gospel i: of no more 
Weight than the rumereus other instances of such omission 
The darkness wos designed to exhibit the amazement of 
natnre and of the God of nature at the wiekedress of the 
crucifixion of Him who is the light of the word and the sua 


@apos dy xavocArvy (in the middle of the month) é«Aei- j Of rigutvvusheas,—D. 3.) 
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the aun shone in fullest glory, as though it would 
sink into the awful night of Sheol. Heubner, refer- 
ring to the eclipse mentioned by Phlegon, says, 
Kuidus relates that Dionysius the Areoparite (then a 
heathen), saw the eclipse in Egypt, and exclaimed : 
* Eniher God is suffering, and the world sympathizes 
with Ht, or else the world is hurrying to destruc- 
tion.” Ace also, p. 457, the well-known statement 
of Plutarch (De oracnlorum defect), Ships which 
were sailing toward Italy, passed by the island Paxe. 
The Eevptian helmsman, Ty hamns, heard a voice bid- 
ding him sav to the pududes, when he arrived, that 
the ereat Pan was dead. The announcement of this 
death eated forth many outeries and a sound of bit- 
ter lamentation. Many interpretutions of this mys- 
terious legend. 

Over all the land.—Theophvlact: rooundy 5€ 
dv td andros, ov uep:xdv. Meyer agrecs with this in- 
terpretation and thinks that, in accordance with the 
miraculous character of the whole event, éxl macav 
rhyv yay must mean here over the whole earth, and not 
over the whole land (as Erasmus, Maldonatus, Kuinéel, 
Olshansen, Ebrard, and others take it); yet he ad- 
mits that the term must not be measured by the laws 
of physical geography, and expresses simply the faith 
of popular observation.* But the legitimacy of “the 
popular hyperbole” lies in this, that the Israclites 
used the “whole land” for the whole earth. There 
is a reference certainly to the whole world, though 
the natural phenomena may have been fully seen 
onlv in the holv land, Svria, and Asia Minor.—To 
the ninth hour.—Hichly significant continuance of 
the darkness. Mere shadows of this gloom were the 
darknesses which accompanied the decease of Romu- 
lus and that of Cesar. Virg. Georg. i. 164. 

Ver. 46. About the ninth hour Jesus cried 
out, cte.—This is the onty one of the “ seven words ” 
which is reported by Matthew and Mark : it is given 
accordingly in a pointed manner, and presented in 
its striking sienification, Most ex xactly given by Mark 
in the vernacular Svro-Chaldaic dialect, Eloi, Eloi, 
ete.¢ With this sinle exception the above-named 
Evangelists mention merely the loud ery of the Sa- 
viour without giving its contents, He cried out, 
are Bunaer ; or, “He shricked with a loud and strong 
voice. The exclamation itself is wiven in its orivinal 
form, as the “Talitha Cumi” and the “Abba” in 
Mark (ch. v. 41, xiv. oe): ZaBayGarvi, Chald. 

=v = Heb. “The citation of this 
Souls ns ion in the bee tongue is fully and natu- 
rally explained by the mockery of ver. 47, which 
rests upon the similarity of sound. The Greck trans- 
lator of Matthew's Gospel was accordingly foreed to 
retain the Hebrew words, though he adds the trans- 
lation.” Mever.—Lirplu ation of this cry: 1. Viea- 
rious expeiience of the divine wrath (Melanelithon and 
the older orthodox school) 2. ‘Testimony that Ifis 
political plans had failed (Woltenbiittel Fracments). 
38. Mvihieal, founded on Ps, xxii, the prowiamme 
of Wis sutferirgs (Strauss), 4. Lamentation, ex- 
pressed an a seriptnral statement, showing He had 
the whole psalm, with its sublinze conclusion, before 


Py e 
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o. Titis prssage fs entirely mistranslated In the Edinb. 
ation, ~oots fa ive the very opposite sense. TP eompared 
Mevers fourth editton, and gave his view more ful v than 
Der Lance she quetes from the third edition, Alford cone 
a The expression te that part of the wobe over which it 

~ day, but sees no strong ottection to any limitation, pros 
vided the fact self) as iappenins at Jerusitem, is distinctly 
recegniz. d—PLS 

pt eae swerth infers from this an urgument fur the use 
uf cernicular Seriptures.—L. >.) 
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His mind (Paulus, Schleiermacher). 5. Objective of 
actual momentary abandonment by God (Olshausen} 
6. Subjective momentary abandonment or feeling of 
being forsaken by God. De Wettc, Meyer. Thie lat 
ter says that Christ was “for a moment overpower 
ed (!) by the deepest psin;” that “the ayony of 
soul arising from His rejection by men, united with 
the torture of the body, which now surpassed en 
durance;”) that “His consciousness of union with 
God was for the moment overcome by the agony.” 
7. Amid the fuintness, or the contusion of mind at 
the presentiment of approaching death, He eit His 
abandonment by God; and vet His spirit rested 
firmly on, and His wel was fully subjcet te, God, 
while He wus thus tasting death for every man 
through God's grace (Lange's Leben Jesu, ii. 3, p. 
1573). Or the voice of conflict with death, a voice 
at the same time of victory over this temporal dearth 
to which humanity is subject. [We have in this ex- 
clamation an intensified renewal of the agony of 
Gethsemane, the culmination of His vicarious suffer 
ings where they turned into victory, It was a divine 
human experience of sin and death in their inner 
connection and universal significance for the race by 
one who was perfectly pure and holy, a mysterious 
and indescribable anguish of the body and the sou/ in 
immediate prospect of; and in actual wrestling with, 
death as the wages of sin and the culmination of all 
misery of man, of which the Saviour was free, but 
which He voluntarily assumed from infinite love in 
behalf of the race. But His epirit serencly sailed 
above the clouds and still held fast to God as Ls 
God, and His e#// was as obedient to Him as in the 
garden when He said: Not SMy will but Thine be 
done, While God apparently forsook Him, the suf- 
fering Head of humanity, in tasting death as the ap- 
pointed curse of sin and separation trom His commu- 
nion, Christ did not forsake God, and thus restored 
for man the bond of union with God which man had 
broken. The exclamation: Wy God, My Ged, ete, 
implies thercfore a struggle with death which was at 
the same time a defeat of the king of terror, and 
transtormed death into life by taking away its sting, 
and completing the atonement. Hence the trium- 
phant conclusion of the agony in the words: * Jt ia 
Jinished /" Comp. the Doctrinal Thoughts below. 
There is great consolation in this dying word. Even 
if God hides His tace from us, we need not despair; 
the sun of grace is still behind the clouds of judg- 
ment, and will shine through the veil with double 
effect —PL 8S 2° 

Ver. 47. This (man) calleth for Elijah.—Ex- 
planation: 1. Misunderstanding on the part, a. of 
the Roman ae rs (Ruthvm, ‘Zivabenus: )}, 5. of the 
common Jews (Theophyiact), ¢. of the Hellenists 
((irotius), 2. “Mev er, following de Wette: ‘A bdas- 
phemous Jewish joke, by an awkward and godless 
pun upon El’ * If we conceive tu ourselves the 
state of matters, We may easily assume that joking 
and mockery were now past (see Luke xxvii ts) Ut 
may be supposed that tiis loud ery, 240i, 477, waken- 
ed up the consciences of the on-locking Jews, and 
filled then with the thought, Perhaps the turning 
point may now actually lave oe and Elijah tay 
uppear to bring in dhe day of ye pment and veo 
eeance (OIshausen); and, ceeupied thas, they rea, 
nut have heard the remaining words. It is by ne 


ma] . Sei 

® (So Alford: “intended mockery, as out 
dieates.” 
by, Stier, N 


o¢ clearly in 
Also Menander, Ellicott, Andrews Owen, ! "aw 
vast, etc)’. 3] 
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mea 2s far-fetched to imagine that the Jewish super- , 


stition, after the lonz-continucd darkness, took the 


form of an expectation of a Messianic appearance. | 


A‘ least, we may say that they seught to lide their 
terror under an ambiguous pun upon the words, 
Vers. 48, 4. One of them ran and took a 
sponze.—The word of Jesus: / thirst, had immedi- 
ately precede:t this act, a3 we learn from John; and, 
succeeding the evy: Eli, marks that Crist was now 
Conscious of bavi ing triumphed, Under the impulse 
of sytup athy, one ran and dipped a sponge in a Ves- 
sel of wine waich stood there (the ordinary military 
Wine, Posed) ; 
hysso >-reed, which when fully grown is firm as wood, 
gave it to the Lord to drink, (See Winer, art. /Ls- 


here nature is conditioned by spirit. 


and then fastening the sponge upon a, 
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is marked by such fixed signs as the shaking of 
houses, ete. Meyer holds that neither the earthquake 
nor the darkness were natural, But nature and Spi 
rit do not in the Scriptures pursue different roads 

An earthquake 
which is not natural, is a contradiction. Moreover, 
the veil which was rent was that before the Holy of 
Holies (370M, Ex. xxvi. 31 sq.; Lev. xvi, 2, 12), 
and not before the Holy Place. Sce Heubner, p. 459, 
for the refutation of this assumption of Michaclis.# 
This rending was a result of the convulsion, and ot 
the same time a sich of the removal of the typical 
atunement through the completion of the real atone 


| ° . Y 
/ ment, which ensures us a free access to God, Heb. 


ivi, 195 ix. 6; x. 19, 


guj.) According to John, several were engaged ir 
tis act. According to Matthew, (he rest cry out to | 


the man who was offering the drink, Wait (come), 
slat us see whethor El jah will come to save 
Him. According to Mark, the man himself’ cries, 
Wait, cte.--an accurate picture of the excitement 
caused by the loud ery of Jesus, The one party seem 
to see in this act a disturbance of the expectation; the 
Others see init the fulfilment of the request, and a 
retreshment to support life ull the expectation should 
be fulfilled. De Wette thinks the offer was ironical ; 

but he confounds the second with the first draught. 
His view, too, is opposed by Christ's reception of the 
second drink. Christ drank this draught, 1. because 
the wine was unmixed; 2. because now the moment 
of rest had eome., 

Ver. 50. Jesus cried again, x«pdtas.—The 
last words,—not those recorded in John xix. 30, 
but those in Luke xxiii, 46: “Father, into Thy 
haads,” ete. Meyer is disposed, without ground, 
however, to find in these words a later tradition, aris- 
ing trom Ps, xxxi. 5.* Paulus’ assumption of a 
merely apparent death needs no refutation. 

LAs to the or/-r of the seven words from the 
cross, the harmonists are not entirely agreed. The 
most probable order is that adupted by Stier, Gres- 
well, Andrews, and others: Before the darkness: 1. 
The praver of Christ for His enemies, 2. The pro- 
mise to the penitent robber. 3. The charge to Mary 
and John, During the darkness: 4. The ery of dis- 
tress to His God. After the darkness: 5. The ex- 
elamation: “T thirst.” 6. “It is tinished.? 7. The 
final commendation of His spirit to God. Ebrard 
puts (3) betore (2), Krafft (4) before (3).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 51, And benold, the veil of the temple 
wa3 rent in twain.—Full development of an earth- 
qaiake, which was mysteriously related to the death of 
Jesus, and yet was quite natural in its progress. The 
rending nsunder of the veil was a result of the convul- 
sion, although the earthquake ts inentioned afterward, 
Such is ever the case in an carthyuake: its approach 


* (Not: rer. 6 ns the Edinb, ecition has It, slavishly fol- 
lowing the German here and in sthioder quiet dens, withont 
referring tothe passage ane igmoraat of the 

the German and English Brbles in nurabertuy the verses of 

Dattins woth arises fromm a different view of the inserip- 
tien indtseclatien to tne Psalm. The Pitssate here meant 
Js: Toto thy Aerned [Tocomsrt meuepirits: thaw hast ree 
deemed wane, O Lord Gad of tenth” These were the dving 
wortiof Lather and of over great men. The rereAede 
Tet Of Jolin was said before the words recorded by Lukes 
Putier, into Thy hands Leomimcit My apirit, and the 
latter are ¢mpiie? in the wmaypedweeyv To wrenus 
ettio whieh John relates the death of the Saviour fine. 
ately after the evelunation: Gots Poised lo Ve eonn-es 
Hen mist bo opbita to every one, aad vheve is ne exeuse for 
Moever’s arbitrary asstopeion of the uohisturies) charactor 
of the dyiug cachunativu in Luke. —-2. 82 


iiferenee of : 


For the mythical embellish. 
ment of this fact, in the Fvang, sec. Hebr., xce Mever, 
{It is sitaply the exagzerating statement quoted by 
St. Jerome in loc: “In Evanyelio, cu pus surne fact 
mus mentionem (he means the Gospel of the Hebrews), 
SUPERLIMINARE TEMPLI (x finifae maqnitudicds frao 
tum esse atque divisnin leqimus. ” This ex caeration, 
which substitutes a thick beam of the temple for the 
veil, presupposes the simple truth as recorded by 
Matthew. Meyer fully admits this event as_histori- 
cal (against Schleiermacher, de Wette, and Strauss), 
and assizns to it the same symbolical siznificance as 
Lange and all the orthodox commentators. Comp. 
Heb. ix. 11,12; x. 19-23. There is neither a pro- 
phecy of the Old Testament, nor a Jewish popular 
belief, which could explain a myth in this case. The 
objection of Schleiermacher, that the event could not 
be known except to hostile priests, has no force, 
since the rumor of such an event, especially as it oc- 
curred toward the time of the evening sacrifice, 
would irresistibly spread, and sinee “a great come 
pany of the priests” were converted afterward, Acta 
vi. 7.—P. 8.] 

Vers. 51, 52. And the rocks were rert.— 
Progress of the miraculous ear thquake : the firm 
foundation of the holy city begins to split. 

The graves were opened.—Aw‘ul, signi£rent 
phenomenon, introducing the following ghosts Tue. 
nomenon. The whole forms a type and syinbol or 
the general resurrection and the world’s end, wiieh 
is seen in its principle in Jesus’ death, and hence ‘s 
manitested by natural siens. The opening of certain 
particular graves in the “neighborhood of Jerusalem 
Was & Speci ial representation “of the coming resurrec- 
tion, particularly of the faithful, But it was typical 
as well as symbolic, as is evident from the spiritual 
appiritions which succeeded. [Travellers still potat 
us to extraordinary rents and fissures in the rocks 
near the supposed or real spot of the crucifixion, ag 
the effects of this earthquake. The Jewish sepul- 
chres, unlike our own, Were natural or artificial exca- 
vations in rucks, the entranee being closed by a door 
or a large stone. Hence it may be supposed that, 
besides the ren ling of roeks, the stone doors of the 
graves Were remov ed by the force of the earthquake, 
—P.s.] 

Ver. 52. And many bodies of the saints who 
slept, arose.—Tiere is no gromnd for the opinion 


held by Stroh (in Etelshorm’s Repert, ix. 1, p. 123) 
and by the clder Kaner (Oa Lieol. des Neuen 


Test, i, 360), that both verses are interpolated, 
De Wette: “This surprising statement does not 
seem to belong to the common evangelical tradition. 


*(Ortven likewise referred {ft to the onter vell, and 
thoneht that the dnuer veil would not) be bike AWAY ull 
that Which is perfect is come, 1 Cor, xii 1u.—-2. 5] 
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As even a legendary (mythical) representation, it | 
does not harmonize well with the Messianic belief 


; ment of the opening of the graves, and is mentione¢ 


of that time (it may, to some degree, with the expee- | 


tauon of the first resurrection, Rev. xx. 4); and 
again, we cannot satisfactorily deduee the thing 
from the fact that a few vraves were opened, (Se 
Hase, $148.) The legend is more fully developed in 
Erana Nwodemi, cap. 17, 18.2  Meyer’s view is, 
that the symbolic: al fret of the graves havi ing opened, 

was transformed into the traditional history “that cer- 
tuin persons actually arose; and hence he holds the 
passage to be an “apocryphal and mythical supple- 
ment.” With the one thet, that the graves opened, 
agrees the other, that after Jesus’ resurrection many 
believers saw persons who had risen from the grave, 
who had been delivered from Hades. These two 
facts became one living unity in the Apostle’s belief 
regarding the etticacy of Christ's resurrection. Our 
text is thus the first germ of the teaching of the 
Church upon the Descensus Chresti ad inferos, the 
development of which we have even in 1 Pet. iii. 19 
and iv. 6. The appearance of the bodies may hence 
be regarded as svimbotical; they were the re prescnta- 
tions of redeemed souls. The death of Christ is 
accordinyly proved at once to be the life* of the 
world; as an atoning death and a triumphant en- 
trance into Hades, it aeted upon the spirit-world, 
qMckening espectully Old) Testament. saints 5 and 
these quickened saints reacted by manifiild annuncel- 
tions upon the spiritnal condition of living saints. 
2 -eordinely, it is not rairacles of a final resurrection 
wh.ech are here spoken of; but, on the other hand, 
neither is it a miraculous raising from death, as was 
that of Lazarus, to live a second life in the present 
world. In this respeet, the order ]aid duwn in 1 Cor. 
xv. 20 continues, aceopding to which Christ is the 
axrapy7. “ According to Epiphanius, Ambrose, Culo- 
vius, ete., these dead arose with a glorified body, and 
ascended with Christ In Actis Pilate (Thilo, p. 
810) Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve patriarchs, 
Noa, are especially named, A different account is 
found in Evang. Nie.” Mever, A distinction is made 
in our text between the eifect of the death of Jesus 
and [fis resurrection. By His death, the saints are 
freed from the bonds of Sheol (“their bodies arose”); 
by His resurrection, their action on this world is re- 
stored (“¢ went anto the holy city,” cte.). 

{There are six resurrections mentioned in the 
Seriptures as preceding that of Christ, but all of 
them are only restorations to the present earthly 
life, viz.: (1) The son of the widow of Sarepta, 
1 Kings xvii, (2) The Shunamite’s son, 2 Kings iv. 
(5) The resurrection caused by the bones of Elis ha, 
2 Kinvs xiii, (4) The daughter of Jairus, Matt. ix. 
(5) The son of the widow at Nain, Luke vii, (6) Laz- 
arus, doin xi. The translations of Enoch and Elijah 
from earth to heaven, not being preceded by death, 
do not belong here. The resurrection mentioned in 
our passaze, if real, was @ rehearsal, a sign and seal 
of the final resnrreetion to inte everlasting, but did 
not take place till after the resurrection ‘of Christ, 
ueTa THy évepuy avror, Which must be referred to 
the preceding nyep9naay as well as éfeA@ovres. The 
rising was the result, not the immediate accompani- 


*(The Edinb. editton has just the reverse: “the death 
afthe world "—P.s 

t (The fathers, however, correctly assumed that the 
dead dd not actually arise” till after the resurrection of 
Christ. Jrtome in Joc.: “Non untect resurrvercrunt, 
quam Dowinus reaurgeret, ut casct primogendus resurs 
*eolionty ce 1a0rluis"—P, 8, 


| 


| 


_ here by Matthew in anticipation, but with the quali 
' fying insertion: afler His reaerrection, to preven 
misunderstanding. Christ's death opened their tormmhe, 
His resurrection raised them to life ag:in, that He 
might be the first-born from the dead (mperoremos 
twy vexpav, Col. i 18), and the first-truits of them 
that slept (23apxy Tay Kexuiunuevwy, 1 Cor, Xv. 20, 
2%), Augustine, Theophylact, and others, supposed 
that these saints died again, while Origen, Jcrome, 
Alford, Owen, Nast, and others, assume that they 
ascended with Christ to glory. There is also a differ 
ence of opinion among commentators, as to the ques 
tion whether they were patriarchs and other saints ot 
the o/den times to whom Jerusalem was indeed a hole 
city, or saints who lately died and were personally 
known to some of the living. Owen favors the latter 
opinion with a doubtful * dowdiless,” and specitics 
Simeon, Hannah, and Zachariah, Dr. Nest adds 
Jolin the Baptist and Joseph. But in the absence 
of all Seripture information, it is perfectly useless to 
speculate on the age and number of these mevsteriods 
Visitors from the spirit world. So much only appexes 
certain to us, that it was asupernatural and svimboli¢ 
event which proclaimed the truth that the death and 
resurrection of Christ was a victory over death and 
Hades, and opencd the door to everlasting hie. —P. S. ] 
Ver. 54. Now when the centurion.—The cen- 
turion who had presided over the execution, sve 
above,—And they that were with him.—The 
solliers on guard, who at the beyinting had beea 
thoughtlessly gambling. Mark mentions, as the sin- 
vile witness of Christ’s majesty in dying, this captain, 
who, along with the captain in Caperunum (Mate. 
Vill.), and the captain Cornelius at Crrsarea (ets x), 
forms a triumvirate of believing Gentile sotdiers, in 
the evangelie and apostolic histories, But Matthew 
assochites With the centurion, bis bend; and Luke 
informs us, the consternation was general, ver. 48. 
The special testimony belongs, neverticless, to the 
centurion. —Saw the earthquake, end what was 
done.—Not only the destructive effects of the earth- 
quake upon the rocky region of ary Lut also 
the way in which Christ gave up Ths spirit (Mark 
and Luke).—Truly this was God’s Son [Geo0. 
vids ].—Luke says, a gust man. The word of a 
heathen must not always be taken in a heathen mean- 
ing (so Mever, Aeros, demt-gqods; least of all, here, 
Heathen became Christians, and their conversion was 
annoaneed by their Christian confession, Yea, ihe 
centurion may easily have been acquainted with Jew- 
ish opinions; and so the accusation, Jesus had masie 
Himself Messiah and God's Son, was understood 
by the captain rather in a Christian sense, of a di- 
vine-human holy being, than ina heathen sense of a 
demi-sod. The heathen coloring is excecdimgly nat 
ural; but the germ is evids andy Hot a superstitious 
conceit, but a confession of tuith, | Alrord likewise 
maintains against Mever that the centurion uscd the 
words in the Jewish sense, and with some idea of 
what they implied. But the absence of the article 
betore vids and the ae passage in Luxe suowd 
not be overlooked.—P. 8. | 
Vers. 55, 56. And many women weve there. 
—Luke gives us an accurate account of these female 
disciples, ch viii, 2. They tollowed the Lord upon 
His last departure from Galilee, served Him, and sup 
ported Him out of their property, Matthew names, 
1. Mary Magdalene. She was, juuging tora her 
name, a native of Magdala, on che Sea of Gennesa 
reth; and hence she is supposed to have been the 
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sinner who turned unto the Lord in that district, and 
anointed His feet, Luke vii. 37. Out of the Magda- 
lene, according to Mark, seven devils had been driven 
oy Jesus; that is, He had wrought a miraculous de- 
liverance of an ethical, not of a physical character 
(see the author’s Leben Jesu, ii. 2, 730 ff); and this 
exactly agrees with the pardon of the great sinner. 
She is of course to be clearly distinguished from 
Mary of Bethany (John xii. 1). Meyer says: 
“© 995732 is mentioned by the Rabbins (Eisenmen. 
ger, Enidecktes Judenthum, i. p. 277); but this must 
not be confounded with x573, a female hair 


dresser, with whom the Talmud identifies the mother 
of Jesus (Lightfoot, p. 498).” 2. Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, that is, the wife of 
Alpheus (John xix. 25), sister-in-law of Joseph, and 
of the mother of Jesus. Ud 3. The mother of 
Zebedee’s children, i. ¢., Salome: see ch. xx. 20. 
She it is, undoubtedly, who is meant by the sister of 
Christ’s mother, John xix, 25. The Evangelist 
chooses to name just these without excluding the 
mother of Jesus, and the other ministering women. 
“Hence we must reject the unnatural assumption of 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, which Fritzsche re- 
peated, althouzh Euthym. Zigabenus refuted it, that 
the mother of Jesus is the same with Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, ch. xiii. 55." Meyer. 

Matthew and Mark (xv. 40) omit Jfary the 
mother of the Lord, while John (xix. 25) expressly 
mentions her first among the women who stood by 
the cross, but omits Salome, his own mother, unless 
we assume with Wiescler and Lange that she is in- 
tended by ‘‘ His mother’s (Mary’s) sister,” so that 
John and James the Eider would be cousins of Jesus. 
Luke mentions no names, but speaks generally (xxiii. 
49): “ And all His acquaintance, and the women that 
followed Him from Galilee, stood atar off, beholding 
these things.” To account for the omission of Mary 
by Matthew and Mark, we must suppose either that 
she had at that time left the cross with John who 
took her to his home in obedience to the dying re 
quest of the Saviour (John xix. 26), or that there 
were different groups, the one mentioned by Matthew 
and Mark consisiing only of those who ministered to 
the wants of our Lord oF their substance (d:axoveuca: 
avrg, ver, 65). There must have beeu another group 
of disciples, including John and others, to whora He 
afterward chowed the print of the nails as a proof 
of His identity. Comp. Luke's all Lis acquaintance, 
The previous dicht of the disciples, mentioned Matt. 
xxvi. 56, dves not exclude their return to witness the 
mighty scenes “afur of.” John certainly was there, 
according to his own statement. These pious wo- 
men, who, with the courage ot heroes, witnessed the 
dying moments of their Lord and Master, and sat 
over against the lonely sepulchre (Matt. xxvi. 61), 
are the shining examples of female constancy and de- 
votion to Christ which we now can witness every day 
in all the churches, and which will never cease. Wo- 
man’s Jove truly is faithful unto death. Women and 
children form the majority of the Church militant on 
earth, and, we may infer, also of the Church trium- 
phant in heaven.—P, S.] 


“ DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. See the preceding remarks. 
2% The prevailing point of view from which the 
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Evangelist represents the crucifixion and its agonies, 
is the fulfilment of the Old Testament tupea. Hence 
it is that he twice makes the chief fuct merely intro. 
ductory, which is marked by the use of the particip- 
ial fourm, and brings out into prominence some spe 
cial circumstance as the chief thought by the use of 
the finite verb, 1. Kal éA@ovtes eis tomov Tody., 
eiweav avrm mietv, «.7.A., Vers. 33, 34. 2. Sravpc~ 
vavtes 3€ autov, diemepiauvto, «.7.A., Ver. 35. 

8. The four chief points in the history of the 
passion, before us, are: (1) Jesus in the power of the 
Gentiles : (a) they press a Jew into the service 0. 
the cross; (6) they offer their stupefying drink to 
the Lord while dying ; (e) they divide among theme 
selves, and gamble for, His clothes, and guard His 
corpse; (¢) they make the King of the Jews a rob 
ber-chief. (2) Jesus in the power of the Jews: (a\ 
the derisive song of the people; (6) Christ blas. 
phemed by the chief of the Jews and the teachers ; 
(c) insulted even by their own dying criminals—He can 
give us no help. (3) Jesus sinks into apparent hope 
lessness, and with Him the Jewish and Gentile world, 
though then it is that He is really victorious : (a) the 
funcral pall of the world, or the darkening of the 
noon-day sun; (4) Jesus’ exclamation, or the judg- 
rent of death ; (c) the last disappointed chiliastie ex- 
pectation of help from Elijah here; () the last ery 
of Jesus, or the dark mystery of redemption, (4) 
The destruction of the world’s old form, and the signa 
of redemption and of the new world: (a) the temple 
service, or the slavery of conscience in this world, 
removed,—the access to the throne of grace in the 
Holy of Holies free; (0) the prison of Sheol, or the 
slavery of the spirits in the other world, removeud,—the 
way of resurrection open; (c) the power of the Gen- 
tile tyrannical rule removed,—the Gentile centuriom 
compelled, in his terror of soul, to make a confession 
of faith; (d) the slavery of women (and of the ep- 
pressed classes) removed,—the believing women, in 
their heroic spirit of faith, free. ; 

4, Sinon of Cyrene, an illustration of the fate. 
which betel the Jews after Christ’s crucifixion under 
Gentile masters. An omen of the maltreatinent and. 
shame which were awaiting the Jews at the hands cf 
the Gentile world, but likewise of their end; the 
Jews are to be excited and compelled by the Gentile 
world to take up the cross of Christ (Rom. xi.). Re 
markable issue! Even up to that moment, the Jews 
still were imagining that they had subjected the Gen- 
tiles to themselves in the crucifixion of Christ, while 
the subjection of the Jew to the Gentile was now re 
ally becoming visible. 

5. Golyotha, the old world’s accursed place of 
execution, transformed by Christ into the place of 
pilgrimage tor the new world, and into the new city 
of Jerusalem. 

6. The intoxicating drink, the old world’s remedy 
in suffering, anguish, and torture, proved by Christ, 
and rejected by Him with full and clear conscious- 
ness, The sympathy of the world with the suttering 
Christ, the complaint of Christ regarding the world’s 
consolations ; and He, conscious of a truer comfort, 
does away with all these unavailing consolations of 
the old world. 

7. The gamblers beneath Christ’s cross changed 
into confessurs of His glory. The heirs of His coat 
are at the end witnesses of His spirit. The military 
guard changed beneath His cross into a camp of 
peace. 

8. Christ, the King of the Jews, between the 
thieves, distinguished as a robber chief, become the 
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roval Saviour and Judge of the world. The same 
title which honured the Lord, was the shame of the 
Jews. 

9, The feast celebration oy the unbelievers : . 
The people walk up and down before the cross, an 
dlaspheime ; (2) the hierarchical powers mock ; (4) the 

ransaressors and despairing are angry, and revyile. 
God, however, condemus : (1) The first in their i ignor- 
ance, speaking as they doemerely from lying hear. 
easy; (2) the second in their frenzy, i in that they con- 
demned themscives by openly Dlaspheming ayainst 
God, while they imagine that they mock Christ (the 
bulls of the Romish Church, consigning Christians to 
perdition) ; (3) the third in their thoughtlessness, who 
dream not that redemption is so near; (4) generally, 
the millennarian expectations, according to which the 
old world is to be glorified, destitute of salvation 
thouch it be. But God, condemning this old world, 
founds a new world of redemption and salvation. 

10. The darkness over the carth.—The indication 
of that development which this terrestrial cosmos is to 
pass through, according to the teaching of Secipture. 
The sign that the earth, and not the sinner only, suf- 
fers from the curse (Gen. i iit, ; Deut. xxviil.); ‘that 
the carth svmpathizes with Christ (Zech. xi.); the 
presage of the carth’s final (eschatological) death and 
Victory (Matt. xxiv.). 

ll, hh, kli—The darkness which spread over 
the heavens was a visible representation of the state 
of Christ's soul duriag this period of silent sullering 
upon the cross. The ‘pouily effeets of the crucifixion 
began at this time to be felt. The inflammation aris- 
lug from the wounds in His hands and feet, the lace 
rated brow and back stretched on the eross, and the 
inner tire of the fever, consumed His strength. The 
great interruption in the dow of blood, which former- 
ly circulated so peacefully, weished down His head, 
oppressed His heart, and took trom Him the joyous 
fecling of life ; and, sutlering these agonics, the Lord 
hung daring the long e weary hours beneath the hea- 
vel’s mourning blackness,” At last the dizziness CX- 
pericneed betore faindug must begin to make itself 
feltp—that condition in which consciousness com- 
menees to dreain, to reel, to be lost, and then return- 
ing, to behold the awful apparitions presented by the 
Dnasination, This is a state in which we see how 
near death is related to madness, Jesus was experi- 
encing the approach of death. He was “ tasting” 
death,—tasting death as only that holy and pure Life 
could taste death, But in this His death, He telt the 
death of mankind; and in this death of mankind, 
their condemnation to death, This experience He 
adopted as His own, receiving it into His own con- 
sciousness, and then sanctified it by His loud ery to 
God; “ Mu God, My God, why hast Thon forsake n 
Me?” Tn that ery, His deep, full feeling of that 
great, full death, was chanve:d into a prayer to God ; 
and so [is contest with and vietory over death, be- 
came the glorification of death by the destruccion of 
its sfaeg ¢ the completion of the atonement. His ex- 
perience of being forsaken by God is expressed in 
the words: forsuken Me; Tis soul’s firm hold on 
God, in the words: Jfy God, My God! The ques- 
don: Why, is not the murmuring objection of one in 
despair, but the question of God's child and ser vant ; 
and almost immediately afterward, in the hour that 
He became conscious of vietory, and cried aloud: 
ts finished, He received the answer through the eter- 
na) Spirit. From the beginning of His lite He Anew 
this, butin this moment it became a fact of experi- 
@nec, that He give His lite for the life of th world; 
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land this enabled Him to declare soon afterward thag 


all was now completed. We should not, according 
ly, Jook upon this exclamation of Jesus as an excep 
tional singularity in Christ’s sufferings, but as the real 
climax, with whieh judginent changed into victory, 
and death, the result of the curse, becomes the wlo- 
rious redemption. This ery of Jesus, whichis in one 
sense the darkest enigma of THis lite, becomes, when 
thus considered, the most distinct and must tanspas 
rent declaration of the atonement. The doctrine of 
the personal union of the divine and Luman natures 
is as little disturbed by this passage as by the soul- 
sufferings of Jesus in Gethsemane; for the Evange 
list refers to no unholy fear and trembling of His hu- 
man nature, but toa holy one. But if divinity was 
really and fully united in Tim with humanity, then 
His divine nature, even in the deepest depths of His 
human suffering, must be united with His human. 
And this was manifested here. No alteration wag 
produecd in God, however; but the deepest human 
pain, in other eases called despair, the full feeling of 
death becomes gloritied as the fullest atoning submis 
sion. 

The 22d Psaln.—The numerous points of 
agreement between this psalm and the history of 
Christ’s passion, led Tertullian to say that the psalm 
contained fofam Christi passionem, We may regard 
all the psalins as Messianic in the widest sense, and 
arrange them into: (1) Such as contain isolated 
Messiinie references; (2) such as are typical of ae 
life, sufferings, and victory of Christ; (8) such ¢ 
are acknowledged prophecies of the ideal Messiah, 
and of the Messiah's kingdom, The 22d psalm be 
longs to the second class. For manifestly in it a ser- 
vant of God under the old economy describes his own 
unbounded theocratic Messianie sufferings. The rep- 
resentation becomes, without the writer's knowledge, 
but truly with the Spirit's knowledge, typical of the 
bitter agonies of Christ (comp. the author's Positive 
Dogmatik, p. 673), - 

18. The curtain in the temple, before the Holy 
of Holies (sce the descriptions of the temple in Wi ner, 
vte.).—This curtain was not merely torn in one spot; 
it was rent into two pieces, from top to bottom. This 
circumstance signifies that the real atonement was 
perfected; accordingly, that typical offerings and 
priestly mediation were done away ; that the acecss 
to the throne for every believing seul, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Spirit of Christ, is now 
quite free. This view we night support from many 
a Scripture passage (Rom, hi, 25; v. 23 the entire 
Epistle to the Hebrews), And henee, the excitement 
which takes place in the realm of death, which hith- 
erto was under bondage, is the result, not of Jesus? 
mere entrance into the realm of death, but of His en- 
tranee into the same in the might of His atoning 
death, Thus, too, is the ¢dea of spiritual apparitions 
here realized y but these apparitions are to be entire 
ly distinguished from the appearance of ghosts, See 
the article Gespenst (Spectre or Ghos’) in Uerzog'e 
Real- Eneuklopwlie., 

14. Zhe effects of the atoning death of SJcsus: (1) 
Upon the realm of the dead (beeinning of the resur 
rection); (2) upon the Gentile world (beginning of 
confessions); (8) upon the world of the oppressec 
elusses, namely, of women: free communion with 


' Christ, in spirit, sufiering, and victory, 


15. At the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, the Jews 
sullicd forth from the city in bands to free teingelves, 
and were nailed by the Romanus by hundreds to the 
cross, The cross of redempuion cast upon the Jews 
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numberless shadows of itself, as crosses of condem- grace 


nation. 

16. The cross, which to the old world was the 
symbol of deepest abhorrence, shame, infamy, and 
perdition, has now become for the new world the 
3ymbol of honor, blessing, and redemption. Even 
the superstition and vanity of the world have adopt- 
ed this sign. It has risen to be the object of venera; 
tion. Jt is the original form of most of our orders 
of honor. But the glorification of the cross is the 
symbol and type of the transformation of death trom 
@ curse into salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


On the Whore Sectton. — See the preceding 
christological reflections.—Christ- treated as the slave 
of mankind: 1. By the Jews, estimated at a slave’s 
price; 2. by the Gentiles, executed like a slave— 
A contemplation of Christ’s cross: 1. The sufferings | 
of the cross,—({a) on the side of the Gentiles, vers. 
32-38 ; (4) on the side of the Jews, vers. 3944, 2. | 
The contest on the cross, vers. 45-50: (a) its reflec- 
tion in the natural contest between light and dark- 
ness; (4) its culmination,—the contest between life 
and death in the heart of ‘Christ (Eli !); (c) the false 
explanation (Elijah): (d@) the decision (the drink of 
refreshment, the cry of triumph*). 3. The /raits 
of the cross, vers. 51-56: (a) symbol of the atone 
ment; (4) of the resurrection ; (c) of the conversion 
of the Gentiles ; (¢) of the companionship with Christ 
in suffering and victory.—The cross as the truest ex- 
emplification of, and testimony to: 1. Christ’s pa- 
tience ; 2. man’s guilt: 3. God’s grace.¢—Christ on 
Golzotha.—The Lord’s silence and utterances in His 
death-hour: 1. His unbroken silence as regards the 
impotent hostility of the world. 2. His holy utter- 
ances: (a) His cry of suffering and of victory ad- 
dressed to God; (6) His cry of awakening and of 
victory, addressed to men.—The mvysteriousness of 
the atonement: 1. The deep darkness in which ita 
central point is hidden: (a) the conceit of the Gen- 
tiles, who imagined that they crucified a transgres- 
sor; (4) the mockery and blasphemies of the Jews ; 
(c) ) the darkening of the sun; («) the silence of God; 
(¢) the mysterious utterance of Christ Himself; (f /) 
the misinterpretation of His words on the part 0) 
men, and the disappointed expectation, 2. Zheclear 
light : (a) the clear and kingly consciousness, which 
would not submit to be stupefied, and which would 
sulter sensibly, free from opiates; (4) the distinct 
testimony to truth, which shines forth in spite of all 
the perversions of enemies (the King of the Jews, 
Go.l’s Son, who saved 
from whom the dying, no more than the living, can 
free themselves) ; (« ) the instinct of nature, which 
testifies by its mourning to Jesus’ glory ; (2) the free- 
dem and obedienee with which Jesus a lopts death as 
His own, and thus conquers; (¢) the glorious results 
of the death of Jesus—The Lord’s death: 1. The 

result of the world’s most deadly hate 5 an unparal- 
Jeled murder and death, 2. The result of Christ's 
uncon‘ juerable love; the all-comprehensive death, in 
that all died in the One. 8. The result of God’s 


ig Ga Edinb. translation substitutes for en7mination, 
bra dowiiful issue, tor decision (Rutscheidung), disso u- 
tion. and for ery of triumph (Jer Seegesschret, viz. Tt ia 
fiviah df), the deatieery 1 -PoS 
jen bh o Geriran an untra.slatatle rhyme: Christi Geduld, 
lenschen Schuld, Gultes Huid.—P, 3.) 


others, who trusted] in God," 


; it was the world’s redemption (its atonement. 
deliverance, illumination, sanctification)—The sub. 
linity of the atoning death of Jesus, as it appears : 
1. Towering above the most fearful and terrific guilt 
(blasphemy) ; 2. overcoming the most terrible temp: 
tation (the strugele acainst abandonment by God); 
3. bursting throush the most formidable barriers (th 
feeling of death); 4. displaving boundless and eter 

nal eflicacy (extending as far as the highest height 
of heaven, the depths of Sheol, the depths ot the Gen 
tile world, the depths of the human heart). 

Tux Particunar Portioxs.—Christ led to the 
cross: 1. The way to the cross, the falling cross 
bearer; the greatest burden and oppression. 2. The 
place of the cross, or ies the place of a skull, 
the heaviest ban and curse. The endurance of 
the cross the severest agony a shume, 4. Christ's 
companions in crucifixion, the bitterest mockery and 
derision.—Simon of Cyrene ; or, the man, coming 
from the country, who unconsciously became involv: 
ed in the history of the cross.—Let us go forth with 
| Him without the camp, bearing His reproach, Heb, 

xiii, 13.—Golgotha, the place of blackest curse, 
changed into the place of greatest blessing.—Golgo- 
tha and its counterparts: 1. The counterparts of 
its curse: (a) the wilderness ; (4) the grave; (c) the 
battle-field; (d) Sheol; (e) Gehenna, 2. The coun. 
terparts of its blessing : (a) Paradise and Golgotha 
—Paradise lost and Tegained, Golgotha present and 
disappeared ; (5) Sinai and Golgotna—the law and 
the gospel; (c) Moriah * and Golgotha—the shadow 
and the substanee’; (d) Gethsemane and Gelgotha— 
the sufferings of the soul, and the sufferings of the 
cross; (e) Olivet and Golgotha—triumph, and suffer 
ing chanced into the most glorious triumph.—The 
honors which the blinded people of Israel prepared 
for their King: 1. The procession of honor (beneath 
the weight of the cross ); 2. the wine of honor (vin- 
egar mingled with gall); 3. the guard of honor (yam- 
bling over the booty, His clothes): 4 . the seat of 
honor (the cross); 5. the tithe of honor (King of rob. 
bers).—The intoxicating bowl and its false salvation 
rejected for the true aly ation, Which Christ with full 
consciousness has obtained for us.— The despairing 
world, and its means of strength.—Clirist assures 


| . . ° 
' Himself of the clearness of His consciousness, and so 


: 


watched Him. 


Christ. —The 


of victory.—Soberness the necessary condition of all 
deliverance, 2 Tim. ii. 26.—Moral and physical intox- 
ication, the beginning of destruction; moral (spiritual) 
and physical soberness the beginning of salvation, 
—Christ must taste our death, Heb 0.9; He pre 
served a pure taste for that duty.—The visible inher- 
itance left by Jesus, and the inheritance left to His 
spiritual heirs; 1. The visible inheritance: a booty 
of Gentile soldiers, an inheritance tor which they 
gamble, cast locs, and squander their time. 2. The 
spirnkual juheritance: His righteousness, His peace, 
His word and sacrament.—aAnd seliing down, they 
see how the duty of the military 
guard changes beneath the cross info a camp of rest, 
through the spirit of peace, which proceeds from 
fulfiment of the Old) Testament ia 
Christ's sufferings; or, Christ presented with gall to 
drink, robbed, the King of the Jews,—Christ between 
the robbers; or, the beginning of Tlis kingdom: 1, 
In His power to save; 2. in Lis power to condemn 


ans 


* (The Edinb. edition has here: Jfa:v, mistaking the 
German Jlorta for JGeréao and this in spite af the copnzes 
tion, Whieh wnakes it satheiontly plain that Mornt Vortaa Ke 
intended. as Che seat of the Zemp/e, which represents the 

. types and shadows of the Jewish worship.—P. 8 ] 
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—The blasphemy against, and the mockery of, the 
Crucified One; or, the sins of unbelief and obduracy. 
—Even the mocking and blaspheming foes of Christ 
must, against their will, praise Hiin.—The enthusi- 
asm of derision and its result, the song of scorn: the 
most matured fruit of death.—The reviling robbers ; 
or, dissatisfaction of the crucified transgressors with 
the crucitied Saviour may issue in two different re- 
sults: 1. It may lead to an unconditivnal surrender ; 
2. or to despair. 
The darkening of the earth and the sun, the hea- 
vens’ testimony to the dying Jesus, A testimony : 
1. That creation is dependent upon Chirist’s conscious- 
ness; 2. that nature is entirely dependent upon 
Bpirit; 3. that the fate of the earth is entirely de 
endent upon the fute of the kingdom of God.—The 
ast hiding of the holy God from the Crucified One, 
becomes, through the enduring trust of Christ, a pre- 
sage of ‘His full revelation. — Ei, Eli ; or, the last 
strugele, and victory in one buttle-cry.—Christ’s SUS- 
pense upon Golgotha, the return and the culmination 
of His suspense in Gethsemane; 1. The full realiza- 
tion of abandonment; 2. the perfect harmony be- 
tween His will and that of Giod.—Christ has altered 
condemnation to mean deliverance, and has thus 
given it its true meaning: 1. ile changed the death 
which sprang trom the curse, into salvation; 2. He 
chanzed the mourning, which nature in her anger as- 
sumed because of Lim, into compassion.—The eruei- 
fied Jesus our trust and peace in the severest trial. 
— He calls for Elias ;” or, Christ crucified even in 
His utterances.—The last destruction of worldly ex- 
pectations of deliverance, the beginning of the true 
deliverance.—UChrist’s thirst slaked by His foes: a 
sign of His repose after the fight. 1. In the wilder- 
ness, He hungered after He had fought and fully 
vanquished, and angels ministered unto Him ; 2. he 
he thirsted after the victorious struggle, and His en- 
emies are compelled to minister unto Him.—Jesus 
receives His last refreshing draught out of the hands 
of His enemies in token of peace,—in token that His 
love has vanquished the world’s hate.—Christ’s last 
ery, though wordless, was doubtless a cry of triumplH. 
—Death was overcome in Christ’s death, and the sun 
returned.—And lo, the veil rent.—The glorious and 
saving efficacies of the death of Jesus: 1. Atone 
ment; 2. the dead redeemed, and the right of resur- 
rection given to them; 3. the world’s conversion ; 
4. the perfeetion of the heart.—The new order of 
things instituted by the death of Jesus: 1. Believing 
suppliants have become priests (the rent veil); 2. the 
dead arise; 3. Gentile suldiers fear God and confess 
Christ; 4. women stand beneath the cross, and be- 
sile the grave, God's hervines.—The spiritual ap- 
paritions at Jerusalem, a spring flower of the resur- 
rection.—The earthquake at Christ’s death a sign 
of the world’s fate under the working of Christ; a 
sign: 1. Of the end of the old world: 2. of the be- 


a] 


ginning of the new, Hag. i. 6 


Selections from Other Homiletical Commentators. 


Starke :—Simon of Cyrene, the picture of all be 
lievers ; for they must bear the cross after Christ, 1 
Pet. iv. 13; Luke ix. 23; Gal. v. 24.—If we lovingly 
belp others to bear their cross, we do a good work. 
—luther'’s margin: Golgotha, the gallows, and the 
block.—He would not receive the draught, because 
He would sufter with full understanding, and had still 
Various utterane)) to prouounce.—.Vovg Bibl, Tub.: 


‘ 


gin: The veil rends: here is the crisis, 


See how the Life-fountain pants with thirst, to atone 
for golden wine-goblets, excess, and drunkenness.— 
We should earetully guard our senses and our reason 
—Luther’s margin: The gamnents of righteousness 
do not require to be divided, every one employs them 
whole and altogether.—Hedinger : Christ's poverty 
our wealth, Ifis nakedness our covering.—Chriat is 
the midst of the thieves: this figure gives us tc ace 
Jesus surrounded by the two bands of soldiers, —He 
was reckoned with the transgressors.—Suffering is 
with some a sulfering of martyrdom ; ; with others, 
penance; with others, a self-intlicted punishment, 1 
Pet. iv. 15, 16, —Zeigius : Christ’s cruel mocking, the 
best remedy against the world’s envenomed mocking 
and derision. — Thou who destrovest the temple ! 
The world has learned in a masterly way to pervert 
the words of the pious.—W hat worldlings do not un- 
derstand of the mysteries of Christ, is to them only 
matter of contempt, seorn, and ridicule—The darh 


ness signifies: 1. The power of darkness, of sin, and 
death over Him, who is the Sun of Rizhteousness ; 
2. the horror of this murder, from which the sun im- 
inediately hid his face; 3. that the Sun of Righteous 
ness was darkened to the Jews, and the licht of grace 
withdrawn, John xi. 46, == Ouceilel 2 Ww hosoever wil 
not follow Christ, the light of the world, shall remain 
in darkness, and shall end by being precipitated into 
eterual darkness.—That Christ does not here say: Vy 
Father, but My God, must have its special reason. 
— Allis dark before His eves; he cannot know when 
the end and deliverance should come (?).—We had 
forsaken God; hence must Christ, again, be forsaken 
for our sake.—Learn fiom this example, that both 
may be truc,—united with God, forsaken of God,— 
when the heart has had no expericuce of the pow. 
er of the Spirit. of the divine life, of the sweetness of 
God’s love, of the hope of eternal glory.—The last 
ery: He roars when He snatches, as the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the prey from hell.—Juther’s mar- 
and an entire 
ly new existence beging, as when the prophet says ; 
“ His rest shall be glory,” Isa. xi. 10.—such a rent 
reveals: 1, That every shadow would be now, through 
Christ, distinctly illuminated; 2. that He, by His 
Spirit, would remove every covering and darkuese 
from the law; 3. that the atonement was conspiete, 
so that it was not annually to be repeated; 4. that 
all had now a ready access to the Father 5 ; 5. that 
all ceremonies had ceased.—Bibl, Wart. : Heaven, 
which had been closed, is now once more opened, 
Heb. ix. 11, 12.—The most firm and hard bodies in 
nature spring asunder; how 13 it then that man's 
heart is so hard ’—Christ has deprived death of his 
power, 2 Tun. i. 10.—The centurion: those who ace 
knowledge God's mighty works, and fear in conse 
quence, are Dear conversion.—T he women ; the yratee 
ful forsake not their benefactors in time of need.— 
Friends and relations should remain united even in 
sutfering. 

Gerlach :—In their blindness, the members of 
the Sanhedrin mocked Him, employing, without will 
ing it, the ae of the enemics of the Messiai, from 
Ps, xxii. 9, which passed dimly before their minds 

and in this manner, the prophecies of this Psalm re- 
ceive a literal fulfilment. A circumstance which has 
been often repeated. When Farel stood betore the 
ecclesiastical court in Geneva, and denounced the 
muss, the president asked the bench: “ He has blas- 
phemed God, what further need have we of wimesa? 
What think ye? ”» They all replied: “He is euilty 
of death.”—Jesus upon the cross lived the 22d Paalm 
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throngh, in His body and in His soul. His word : 
It is finished ! points to its conclusion, ver. 24.—The 
veil, the type of earthly, sinful, mortal human nature, 
rent,—carth, the theatre of sin, was shattered,—the 
heathen soldiers (chiefly of the German race, for the 
Romans had at that time a German legion in Pales- 
tine), were deeply impressed by the majesty of 
Jesus. 

Lisco :—Every man mocks in his own way, and 
fm the terms that come most readily; and so here the 
acribes revile in the language of Scripture. 

Heubner :—He was obedient to the death of the 
cross.—If Jesus had not trod this path, we had been 
led to the execution-place of hell.—lLHe was cast out 
of the city of God, that we might obtain an entrance 
into the heavenly Jerusalem.—He had carried Uis 
cross from youth onwards upon His heart, now He 
bearcth on His shoulders the tree of shame.—lIf 
we would have consolation from the cross of Christ, 
we must determine to enter into the companionship 
of the cross, by crucifying lusts within, and bearing 
the cross of shame cast upon us from without.—The 
hizhest honor is to bear Christ’s cross.—Golgotha ; 
here the Prince of Life overcame death upon his own 
territory.—This place was part of the Moriah chain, 
upon which Isaac was to have been offered up.—The 
drink: the Christian never betakes himself, when 
suffering and oppressed with care, to worldly pleas- 
ures, sensual enjoyments, intoxication, 1 Tim. v. 23 
(the Stoics intoxicated themselves, to deaden their 
pains).—The world always gives gall to God’s chil- 
dren; Christ has tasted all this bitterness for us.— 
Why was this mode of death chosen by Christ? 1. 
It was the most painful and shameful death; (a) the 
most painful: the body was stretched out, Ps. xxii. 
18, gaping wounds, thirst, exposure to the wind and 
changing weather; (6) the most shameful: quite 
naked, the Roman mode of punishing slaves, accursed 
of the Jews, Deut. xxi. 23. 2. The most‘appropriate 
for revealing Christ’s glory to contemporaries and to 
posterity, a lingering aud visible dying. 8. He hangs, 
lifted up on the cross. He draws to Himself the 
looks of alt the world. 4. He hangs there as the 
atoning Mediator, typified by the paschal lamb and 
the brazen serpent: (a) upon a tree. The serpent 
was to be overcome upon a tree, having overcome 
the first man upon atree. (6) Suspended between 
heaven and earth as Mediator. (c) Set in the pil- 
lory in the place of men. He took all up with Him- 
self.—Lavater : Jesus Christ upon the cross, Satan’s 
greatest triumph, Satan’s greatest defeat: 1. The 
cross, expressive symbol of self-denial, of self-sacri- 
ficing love ; 2. the greatest of God’s wonders, the 
mvstery of all mysteries, the holy symbol (the cross 
in the heavens of the Southern Hemisphere).—Naked 
and poor did Jesus hang upon the cross, indicating 
that He renounced all possessions of ear‘h, all honor, 
all rule, stripped Himself entirely, and hung there an 
offering consecrated to God, which had all us value 
in itself alone.—The superscription of the cross is: 
1. In the meaning of Pilate, an apparent justification 
of the Jews; 2. according to God’s intention, a pun- 
ishiment of their vain and selfish Messianic expecta- 
tions; 3. to all time, a declaration of the true, hea- 
venly, kingly dignity of Jesus—The blasphemy: a 
Hich Priest who wishes to destroy God's temple, a 
Baviour who does not save Himself, a Son of God 
who appeared to be forsaken by God on the cross, 
Beems tu us sclf-contradictory; but a Hich-Priest 
who removes the shadow to bring in the religion of 
the Spirit, a Saviour who offers Himself up, a Son of 
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God who is obedient to His Father even unto death 
is to the spiritual eye an object worthy of adoration, 
—They did not know what to reproach Him with, ex 
cept His piety, His benevolence, His trust in God.— 
The one incomparable death. His death-hour wa, 
the world’s most sacred hour.—The Roman guard 3 
at last the hour of redemption strikes tor many 9 
hardened heart, when it acknowledges the Crucitied 
One.—The soldier, despite his rough exterior, has an 
open, blunt manner, which keeps him, when moved, 
from concealing the truth or hardening his heart. 

Braune :—The darkness ceased not till Jesus 
died.—Jesus, the light of the world, which shined in 
darkness, came to keep souls from darkness: He has 
finished His work; and the token of this completion 
we have in the expressive sign of the departing dark 
ness, just as the bow of peace stretched a sign of 
peace over the falling waters of the deluge.—The 
dead and crucified Redeemer makes light.—We must 
renounce with Him the darkness of sin and error.— 
The following is found in Angelus Silesius: Though 
Christ were born a thousand times in Bethlehem, and 
not in thee, thou remainest, nevertheless, eternally 
lost.—If the cross of Golgotha is not erected in thy 
heart, it cannot deliver thee from the Evil One.— 
Mark, that it is to thee of no avail that Christ has 
risen, if thou continuest lying in sin and the bonds 
of death. 

Goop Frrpay.—See Fr. Strauss: Das ev. Kir- - 
chenjahr, p. 211; Bonertae: Das ev. Airchenjahr, 
p. 150; Braxpr: Homilet, Hiilfsbuch, 3 Bd., 298; 
Archeological. The Quadragesima, or the forty days 
of the passion-weck, and of Lent, concludes with the’ 
Great Weck, €BSouas peyadan, hebdomas mag- 
na, Septimana major. During this season, there was 
divine worship daily, morning and evening, much se- 
cret meditation, a strict fast was observed, and acts 
of beneficence performed, It began upon Palm Sun- 
day (xupiakn &BHMEepa TwY Batwy), dominica 
palaarum, Among the holy days of this week, the 
fitth was specially celebrated, 7 pheyadAn weww- 
17, feria quinta pascha, as the commemoration of 
the last Passover, and the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (dies cane Domini). All took part in the 
holy communion, which in some places was held at 
night, though this was an unusual time. And then, 
too, occurred the rite of Washing the Feet, introduced 
by the lesson from John xiii, 1-15. The origin of 
the later designation of Green Thursday [Maundy 
Thursday], dics viridium, is very obscure. Some 
deduce it from the custom of eating on that day fresh 
spring vegetables (probably with reference to the 
bitter herbs of the Israelitish Passover) ; others from 
the passage, Ps. xxiii. 2, the green pasture,* probably 
a symbol of the Holy Supper. The sixth day suc- 
ceeded, rapadnxeud, huepa Tov aTaupod, die 
dominic passionis, as a day of humiliation and fast- 
ing. The meaning of the German names, Charwoche, 
Charfreitag (Good Week, Good Friday), is also un- 
certain; from carus, or xapis, or the old German 
form of karen, to choose, or karo, garo, to prepare, 
to equip ; hence = preparation-week, ra paoKkeuh 
“The Constit, Apostolicae, v. 188, forbid any festivals 
obx éoptijs, AAG weéyOuus, and cujoin the strictest 
fast, because this was the day of the Lord’s suffering 
and death.” The texts were in the rule taken from 


* (The Fdinb. edition has instead: the green ear] How 
the German: yrane Aue, could be thus mistaken, especially 
in connection with the quotation of Ps. xxiil 2, Dam unable 
to explain. Is it possible that the translator mi-tonk Aw 
for Aehre ?—P. 38.) 
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the last section of the Passion-lesson (from the four 
Gospels), often from Jobn xviii, and xix. ; sometimes 
Isa. lii. 13-liii. Many preachers had no particular 
text. 


Selections from Sermons. 


Proclus :—As the whole state mourns when the 
king dics, so to-day the whole creation puts aside its 
joyous brichtness.—O mystery! Christ to the Jews 
a stumbliny-block, to the Greeks folly, but to us the 
power of God, ete.—Schweizer -—Simon of Cyrene : 
Am I still a servant through custom, and through 
compulsion, or am I filled with the freedom and joy 
of God’s children ?-—d A/feld :—Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews: 1. A king upon the cross; 2. 
upon the cross a king.—Sehudiz :-—The redemption 
which Jesus by His death hath purchased for us.— 
Gentzken :—W hat is the cross? 1. A mirror: there 
thou beholdest thy guilt. 2. A sead of God’s grace 
and mercy. 3. A temple of wirtue— Theremin :—It 
is finished: 1. God's counsel; 2. the work of Jesus’ 
love; 3. the good works of His people, finished in 
Him. — Hossbach : — With what consciousness the 
dying Saviour looked back upon His finished life.— 
Mazeroll: —Christ’s death, the completion of His 
work,— Schuderoff -—Jesus’ exaltation in His deep- 
eat humiliation. —Hagenbach :—Now Jesus manifest- 
ed Himself even in Lis suiferings as the Son of God. 
— The same :—To this very hour does the quiet con- 
gregation of the Lord gather together around His 
cross, amid all the tumult and bustle of this world 
- (the®same feelings, duties, consolation).— Harms :-— 
The death of Christ, the chicflesson of faith, and the 
ehief command to duty.— Nezsch :-—Christ’s crucifix- 
ion viewed in connection with other acts of the world, 
and of worldly wiadom. — Palmer :—Jesus ia the 
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midst of robbers: in this we have shown: 1. Th 
Lord’s gentleness and love; 2. the Lord’s glory and 
judicial authority. —itzsch :-—The contemplation of 
the dying Lord makes us of a different mind. It 
changes: 1. Our secure self-righteousness into re 
pentance; 2. our wicked and despairing thoughts 
into confidence ; 8. our repining into a wiiling endure 
ance of trial, rich in hope.— /rdseke :-—Christ’s stru 
gies, and our struggles.—Bobe:-—Behold the Lamb 
of God !—Florey :—Christ upon the cross: 1. His 
shame is thy honor; 2. His weakness thy strength, 
3. His lamentations thy peace ; 4. His death thy lite, 
1 John i. 6, 9; 1 Cor. L gO; 2 Tim. ii. 11.—24. 
Knapp :—The great sermon fdr the world which has 
gone forth from the cross of Christ: 1. What God 
preached; 2. what the heavens; 3. the earth; 4. the 
pions; 5. sinners; 6. the dying Jesus.—Ho/facker : 
—The world-atoning death of Christ in its power and 
effects.— Gaupp:—W hat testimony the cross gives 
unto Jesus.—Aapf# :—Consider how our atonement 
is completed through the death of Jesus. 

Tuk Seven Last Worps.—The consideration of 
these words comes in more appropriately in the com- 
meutary on Luke and John. See Rawpacn: Be 
trachtungen iiber die sieben leizen Wort Jesu, 1726; 
Arnpt: Die sieben Worte Christi am Wreuz, 1840; 
Bracne: Dus Evangelium von Jesus Christus, p. 425; 
Branot: Homilet. Halfsduch, vol. iii. p. 326; Fr 
KrunMacueR: Zhe Suffering Saviour, 1857; Lance: 
Auswahl von Gast- und Celegenheitspreaigten, 2 
Ause. Die sieben letzen Worte, p. 208 sqq. 

{This section is so rich and exhaustive that it 
would be mere repetition to add the practical reflee- 
tions of the Fathers and the English commentators, 
whom we are in the habit of consulting and making 
contributors to the American edition of this work.— 
P. 8.] 


ELEVENTH SECTION. 


THE BURIAL. THE 


SEPULCHRE SEALED 


CHaprer XXVIII. 57-66. 


(Mark xv. 42-47; Luke xxiii. 50-56.) 
57 


When the even [evening] was come, there came a rich man of Arimathea, rags 
Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ disciple [who had become a disciple of Jesusj:! 
He went to Pilate, and begged [asked for] the body of Jesus. Then Pilate command- 
ed the body? to be delivered. And when Joseph had taken the body, he* wrapped it 
in a clean linen cloth, And laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
rock: and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre [tomb],* and departed, 
And there was Mary Magdulene,® and the® other Mary, sitting over agaist the sepul- 
chre. 

Now the next day [But on the morrow, rq d¢€ éxavpror], that followed the day of 
the preparation [wapacxeuy, Friday |,’ the chief priests and Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, Saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, wlile he was yet ative, After 
three days I will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until 
the third day, lest his disciples come by night,® and steal him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead: so the last error [deceit] shall [will] be worse than 
the first, Prete said® unto them, Ye have [Ye shall have] a watch: go your way 
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66 :nake it as sure [secure] as ve can [know how, as otdare]."° So they went, and made 
she sepulchre sure [secure], sealing the stone, and setting a watch [together with the 
ewitch, pera THS KovoTwotas |." 


2 Ver. 57.—(Dr. Lanze reads with Lachmann the passive form éuadnre vOn, which fs sustained by Coal. C. Dy 
and Cod, Sinsit., instead of the lect. ree: €uadrreude (ta be ones disciple) which has the majority of uncial MSS., 
faclnding :he Al xandrian and the Vauiesn. in its faver. Lanve regards the former as more siznifieant and eniphatte: Joe 
sep wis overpowered,  Tischendorf and Aitord adhere to the received tect, As to the use, Tischencort semaurks in hoa 
larze edition: Olréusque usuaeremphae in peonmpts aitut, nisi quod préus the active foriny ped antiquos ut Platun 
chim inrenitur, posteciua (he passive) apud rece ntiores tuntum, See Stephan. Thesuur, Meyer and Altord regard 
€uatynrev0y as a correction after uadnrev@e:s, ch. xiii. O2.—P. S.J | 

2 Ver. 58.-Codd. B., L., and Fritzsche omit) 7 & twua, [Sualso Cod. Sinait., but the great body of authorities are 
in favor of it. De Wette and Alford explain the omlssion trom regard to elegance, since 7T& oO wkeo eccurs thrice In vers 
Ss.and 59. Conant renders: that the body should be yiren up. Lange inserts in parenthesis on, to him: dase der 
Leivhnitin (ihn) dispelecfert wirde.—P. Sj 

2 Ver, 59.—[Or in the precise order of the Greek: And taking the body, Joseph wrapped it, cte, Kal AaBayw 7d 
gowua d'lws. dvetuaAriev, «.7.A.—P. 8] 

4 Ver, 60 —[The same word shonld be used in this verse. either sepulchre or tomb, for the Greck uvnuetov, 
especially as the second with the article refers to the first.—P. $.] 

® Ver. 61.—(Better with Conant aud others: And Mary WM. was there, to bring ont more plainly tbe demonstrative 
€xet.—P. 5.) 

® Ver. 61.—The article 7 is omitted in Codd. A. and D., but sustained by most witnesses, 

7 Ver. 62.—[NMapacrev7, in the Jewish sense, is the day of making ready for the sabbath, or sabbath er, 7. ¢., Friday, 
Matt. x.; Mark xv. 42; Luke xviii, 54: John xix. 14, 81. 425 Joseph. Antig, xvi. 6,2 (¢v aoBBaaw fo tn mpd ravrns 
Tavarkevy). ala called mpoaa 3BaTov, Mark xv. 4% Compare the Geraian Sonnabend for Saturday. The day of the 
Envlish Version should be pat in italics, as in Jobn xix. 44. or omitted altogether, Here Tvndale and Cheke render tbe 
word: Good Friday which is true enough, but goes beyond the term which is general The Genevan Version adds: 
Preparation of the sabbath, The Rhemish N.T. retains the Greek after the Vulgate: 2urascece, which Is unintelligible 
to the Enziish reader. The best is to put Friday on the margin.—P. 8.J 

® Ver, 64.—The addition vuw7 ds te poorly sustained, [It fs cancelled by the critical editors, and may have been 
fnserted from xxviii. 13, where itis genuine, Lange puts it in small type in parenthesis, —P. S.J 

® Ver. 65.—Coud. A, C., D. read de after €@7; it is probably an addition, and weakens the significant decision of 
Pilate. 

10 Ver, 65,.—(So Syriac, Valyate, Beza, Castalio, Scrivener, Conant, ete. Alford: “As ve know how. in the best mane 
ner ve ean.” OFdaTe is not quite equivalent to Suvamde, as ye can, or are ahle, The Epylish Version in eb. vii. 11 
literally renders oid27€, know how. Lange renders: wie ihr’s versteht. See his Ereg. Note in loc.—P. S.] 


11 Ver, 66.—[The watch procured from Pilate aided them in securing the tomb and setting the stone. So Wetstein, 
Meyer, Scrivener, Conant, Lange. The preposition w¢7a@ signifies the meuns whereby they secured the tomb, as in 
Luke xvii 15; Acts v. 26; xiif. 17, and in Thucydides vii 73—P-. 3.) : 
Mark: “An honorable counsellor, who also waited 
for the kingdom of God.” Matthew gives the prom- 
inence to his wealth: “A rich man,” referring un 
doubtedly to Isa, lili 9, according to the Septuagint 
translation, Kal 8éaw tovs movnpols avr) THs Taps 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Symopsis.—John introduces this account by a 
statement of the motives that led toit. The Jews 
come, in the first place, to Pilate, requesting him to | avrov, cai robs wAouuious avtl rod Oavdrov ate 
have the bodies removed, and thereupon Joseph of | rut. The following translation is indeed free, but is 
Arimathea entreats the governor to allow him to take | agreeable to the context: They had appointed Him 
the body of Jesus, Nicodemus is, according to John, | a grave with the despised; and among the honored 
associated with Joseph, and provides the spices for (A753, did He obtain it) in His death.—The first 
embalming. Mark and Luke characterize Joseph | oeeasion of this step of Joseph was probably his fear 
of Arimathea more exactly than Matthew. Special | that the Jews might remove the body in some dis. 
Haan is given by our Evangelist to the two graceful manner; for the circumstances related John 

aries,—Mary Mayuelene, and “ the other” (the mo- | xix, 31-37 had preceded, Faith, however, shot a ray 
ther of Joees, according to Mark): they are repre | of hope, in all probability, through Joseph's mind 
sented here as seated opposite to the grave. The | and operated along with this feeling of veneration, 
ae of oe sepulchre (vers. 62-66) is related by | and his desire openly to confess the name of Christ. 
atthew only. ; Of Arimathea.—“ Commentators are divided 

Ver. 57. When the evening was come.—The | between Rama in Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 25) and 
first or early evening, the day's decline; because the | Rama (Ramathaim) in Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 19, Sain- 
bodies must have been removed before the evening ar- | yel’s birthplace). For the latter, indeed, the form 
rived, Deut. xxi. 23; Josephus, De Bell. Jud. iv. 5, 2. speaks decisively ; but the addition of Luke, wéAcass 

There came a rich man.—1. De Wette: He | tw» ‘Iov3aiov, according to 1 Mace. xi. 34, does not 
came into the pretorium. 2. Mever: He came first | harmonize.” De Wette. Sce “Ramah” in Winer 
to the place of execution to go thence to the privto- | {and other Bibl. Encyclop. }. 
rium. 3. He cime to the little company of female Named Joseph.—One Joseph is apnointea te 
disciples upon Golgotha, and advanced into their | take care of Jesus in His infaney, another ‘to provide 
midst, proclaiming himself as a disciple. “ A disci- | for His burial, Quite analovous, there was an Old 

le, but secretly for fear of the Jews,” says John. ! Testament Joseph, who had the task of providing for 
uke: “A counscllor, a good man and a just. The the Jewish peuple in its infaney in hevpt; and to 
same had not consented to the counsel and deed of | him corresponds the Josephus who has prepared the 
them; ... who also waited for the kingdom of God.”’ | historic resting-place for the expired laraclitisu natiog 
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m his books (Antig., De Bello Jud., etc.). The name 
Joseph (FS%°) means, according to Gen. xxx. 24: 
“he adds” (Increaser); for another explanation, see 
Gesenius, He was BovAeutys, a member of the San- 
hedrin, Luke xxiii. 50; not (as Michaclis supposed) 
a councillor of the little country-town Ramathaim, 
nor (according to Grotius) a town councillor of Jeru- 
siulum. Lightfoot makes him to have been a priestly 
temple-councillor : but that is probably the same as 
a Sanhedrist. According to the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, he ix represented to have belonged to the 
seventy disciples, and to have been the first who 
preached the ¢ Gospel in England (the rich man, the 
guardian-saint of a rich people ; just as the Magda- 
lene, the repentant sinner, is the patron-saint of 
France). For other traditions, see Evangelium Nico- 
demi, p. 12, and Acta Sunct. Mart. ii. 507, We was 
evidentiy, like Nicodemus, one of the secret disciples 
of Jesus, who came forth and publicly confessed their 
faith after the death of the Lora. Ma@nrevecyv 
tivi, to be the disciple of some one. Ue was a tol- 
lower of Jesus, and hence he had not consented to 
the murderous counsel of the Sanhedrin; and this 
holds good, of course, regarding Nicodemus. 

Ver. 58. He went to Pilate.—He ran the risk, 
savs Mark." Ile was exposed to more danger from 
the Jews than from Pilate, beenuse this act was a 
confession.of his faith, “It was the Roman custom 
to allow the bodies to hang upon the cross till they 
wasted away, or were consumed by the birds of prey. 
Plaut. Jil, glor. ii. 4,9; Horvat. Epiet, i. 16, 18.4 
But should friends request the bodies to be taken for 
interment, the request could not be refused, Ulpian 
48, 24,1; Hug, De cadav. punit. in the Freiburger 
Geitschrift 5, p. 174." Meyer.—That the body be 
delivered (to him). Meyer is in favor of retaining 
the second 7d owua, the repetition having a certain 
solemnity. 

Ver. 59. He wrapped it in a clean linen 
cloth.—Kengel: Jam initia honoris. Not a shroud, 
nor a garment (Kuinoel) ; but winding sheets, linen 
clothes, sn xix, 40, in which the body was wrap- 
ped (Mey er), It was probably an entire piece at first, 
and was afterward divided for the purpose of rolling. 
This idea occurs to us from the object to be attained : 
the pieces of linen must be wrapped around the limbs 
in such a way as to enclose the spices, which had 
been powdered to be employed for embalming. The 
first, temporary anointing, and the intention of a see- 
ond ‘and more formal embalming, are both unnoticed 
by Matthew. But that the body was anointed, is 
self-evident; and the second formal anointing, which 
Mark and Luke declare to have been proposed by 
the women after the Sabbath, is not excluded by the 
merely temporary act. By the first anointing, they 
sought simply to preserve the body ; by the second, 
they wished to fulfil the ceremonial requirements, 
for which no time remained upon Friday evening. 
Therefore, upon the first occasion, they made a pro- 
fuse, but simple use of costly substances (myrrh and 


TW it: Lute, as the Edinb. edition falsely reads. The 
Jpralish Version renders Mark xv. 43: “Joseph of Arima- 

ea went in bodily unto Pilate’ (Vulgate; auducter in- 
Orcirit); but the Greck is more expressive: TOAUNGAS 
esanAGc, Luther and Lange: er wagte ea, etc.—P. 5] 

t ("Non poses in cruce coroox.”’ The Jewish custom. 
es the contrary, was to take down the bodies of the crucified 
befcre sunset and to bury thein, avactavpwuevous mpd 
S'vros NAtou KaGeAew nal Oanresw, Joseph. De Bello 
Ju, iv. 5. 2. This shows the superior buman'ty of the 
dewish compared with the boasted Greco-Koman civiliza- 
‘4un,—P, d.] 
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aloes); and the women would find no difficulty is 
buying before and after the Sabbath, upon the Friday 
evening becore, and the Saturday evening after, from 
six o'clock, such quantities of these spices as appear 
ed necessary to their womanly desires for the great 
burial: see Luke and Mark. 

Ver. 60. In his own new tomb.—“ It wis a 
great disgrace among the Jews if any one had not 
burying- place of his own; and so it came to be con- 
sidered an act of charity to bury pegiccted dead bod. 
ies. Josephus mentions as among the abominable 
deeds of the Zelots and Idumeans, that they left their 
dead unburied.” See Friedlieb, p, 169. The state 
ment of John, that the tomb was in a garden ncsr the 
place of the crucifixion, and was chosen on account 
of the necessary haste, is not contradictory of the 
statement that the grave was the property of Jo- 
seph.* It must have been exactly the location of his 
newly-formed family-tomb that led him to propose 
his grave, and yield it up as an offering. 

In the rock. In that par. 
ticular rocky district of Golzotha. The Jews placed 
their graves outside their towns. It was only 
kings and prophets (and priests, indeed, no less) who 
might be interred inside the walls, Commonly, these 
graves were excavations, or grottoes in gardens, or 
in spots planted with trees ; sometimes natural cares; 
often, as in this case, expressly hewn out (a costly 
method), and sometimes built up. These tombs were 
sometimes very roomy, and provided with passages. 
The sepulchres were either made with stepa down- 
ward, or placed horizontally; while the particular 
graves inside were hollowed out, either lengthwise 
or crosswise, in the walla of the tomb. For more 
particular accounts, consult Winer (art. Graber— 
Graves), and Schultz, Jerusalem, p. 97.4. The new 
rock-tomb of Joseph, and the hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes (myrrh, a resin from the myrrh-tree 
of Arabia and Ethiopia; aloes, a precious, fragrant 
wood; the pound, the Attic litra, five and a half 
ounces less than our pound), which Nicodemus pre- 
sented, are expressions of that sacrificing renuncia- 
tion with which now these two disciples advanced 
into view, after that the death of Jesus had awaken- 
ed them to life. Holy rivalry! 

He rolled a great stone.—A natural method 
of closing the mouth of the tomb. “In the Talmud, 


* [It Is not likely that the body cf a crucified person 
conld be laid iy a new tomb, évy @ urderw ovdels ere@n, 
without the previous consent of the owner. Matthew alone 
relates that it was Joseph's property. but all the Evangelists 
mention that it was a wea tomb, Jerome in doc, save that 
the tomb was new to prevent the enemics from saving that 
some other person had arisen: “Jn nero ponivur teowume ne 
to, ne post resurrectionem, cateria corporihnua reuaner tix 
bua, resurremisac alin fingerctu ro But not satisied with 
thin, he adds: “ Potest atetem et norum aepiulchrum Maria 
virginalem uterrin demonsteare” Other fathers likewise 
draw a parallel between the new tomb from whieb Christ 
arose to everlasting life. and the Virgin's womh from whieh 
He was born to earthly Jife. Similarily Wordsworth, fle 
lowing the doubtful patristic and scholasde notions of the 
miraculous birth through the elosed womb: ° Christ muse 
from the vete tomh, without moving away the «tone. He, 
who, as aman entered life through the closed gate of the 
Virgin's womb, rose to immortality from the sealed sepul- 
chre.°—P. 8 

t (From. the Gospel narratives concerning the sepnichrs 
of Christ, we may infer with Alford aoc otherg: (to that it 
was entirely new: (2) that ft was near the spot of the eruct- 
fixion; (3) that it was not @ natural cave. but an artificial 
excavation in the rock, (4) that it was not cut downs: ra, 
after the manner of our graves, but borizoutally, « > nesriy 
80, {to the face of the rock. The Inst secius to be imy lied, 


though not necessarily, in npooxvdlcas aiduy peyay Tg 
| @upg Tou pynpelov.—P, B.) 


CHAP, XXVII. 57-66. 


— 


such a piece of rock, employed to shut up a sepul- 
chre, is called bb3 , Toller.” 

Ver. 61. The other Mary.—She was mention- 
ed in ver. 56, and is the mother of James and Joses, 
the wile of Alphieus; and Mark (xv. 47) accordingly 
rays, Mary [the mother] of Josea, as the best and 
most codd. read. Codex A. reads there # ’lwa7>. 
Wieseler infers from this reading, without sufticient 
warrant, that she was the wife or daughter of Joseph 
of Arimathea.— Were there sitting.—It is only 
Matthew who states this glorious fact ; according to 
Mark, “they beheld where He was laid.” 

Ver. 62. That followed the preparation.— 
The wapagckxevy is the day of preparation for 
the Sabbath, Friday, on this occasion the first day 
of the feast; and hence the day which fullowed was 
the Sabbath, or Saturday, the second day of the Pass- 
over. Wiescler holds the expression was chosen, be- 
cause the first day might have been called also aa - 
Baroy, Meyer says: ‘The name is explained by 
the fact, that wapacxeuvn was the sulemn designation 
in use among the Christians to distinguish the Friday 
of the crucifixion.” It is extremely noteworthy, that 
the Jews hold a council and hurry to Pilate upon the 
Sabbath morning, and that too the great Sabbath 
of the feast. Kuinoel: “ Lex mosaica interdizerat 
operan manuariam, ul et pudicii exercitium, non vero 
tre ad inagistratun, ab eoque petere aliquid, praser- 
tun cum periculum in mora easel,” 

Ver. 63. After three days.—De Wette: “Je- 
sus had never declared that openly and before stran- 
gers.” Still He had told it to the disciples, and not 
as secret teaching, but to be published. [John ii. 
19; Matt. xii, 40.) Probably Judas had given them 
the more exact statements. 

Ver. 65. Ye have a watch!—That is: Ye 
shall have a watch! Your petition is granted. Ofti- 
cial, and perhaps discontented laconism. But it can- 
not mean, Ye have yourselves a watch (Grotius), of 
whom ye may make use, the temple-guards ; for that 
view is opposed to ch. xxviii. 14. 

As ye understand.—Not, “as sure as you can ;” 
or, “as appears to you best;” or, “if that is possi- 
ble;” but, “as ve understand that,” according to 
your meaning of securing. He places the guard at 
their disposal; the employment of the men, the 
guardianship or guarantee for Christ’s continuance in 
death, which they wished him also to undertake, 
that he will leave to themselves; and they are to 
employ this force to attain the end they had in view, 
especially the insuring of the tomb as long as it may 
be necessary. In this instance, again, Pilate kept 
not his conscience pure, and preserved not his civil 

wer unimpaired,—giving a guard because of a re- 
ivious question. 

Ver. 66. Sealing the stone.--A string was 
stretched across the stuae, and sealed to the rock at 
beth ends with wax [upon which was stamped the 
official seal of Pilate]. 

The assertion of Meyer, that this sealing of the 
grave, which Matthew records, belongs to the unhis- 
torical traditions, does not need here a lengthened 
refutation.* But the following points furnish mate- 
rials for an answer :—1. Jesus had certainly declared 
previously, that He would ris2 upon the third day. 


*{[r-gret ta se that Meyer adheres to this view in the 
Afth edition of his Counmentary on Matthew whieh bas just 
Bppeured and reached me (Aug 29, 1564). Otherwise the 
valuable commentaries of this accurate, honest. and eon- 
ectentions scholar, wiieh oceapy now the flist rank among 
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2. The grave might be scaled, without the womer 
coming to know it upon the Sabbath. $8. The Sam 
hedrists could not have taken the body of Jesus inte 
custody, because Joseph had previously obtained it 
Besides, it was their interest to affect carelessness re 
garding it. 4, The seduction of the guard to give @ 
false testimony, and the silencing of the procurator, 
correspond in every point to the character of the 
world; besides, it is not said that the soldiers brought 
their false report to Pilate, rather the opposite, 
5. It is quite natural that Matthew, according to the 
character of his Gospel, should be the writer to report 
this historic transaction, as he did the corresponding 
history of the resurrection, ch. xxviii. 11-15." It ig 
still less worth while to deal with the assumption of 
Stroth, that this is an interpolatiun, This statement 
simply proves, that the critic could not grasp the 
meaning of the passage. For the remainder, see ch, 
xxviii, 11. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Regarding the early occurrence of death in 
our Lord's case, consult the author's Leben Jesu, ii, 
3, p. 1619, One of the reasons why death appeared 
at so early a date, was that the dying body hurried 
forward to its transformation. To this, the phenome 
enon, John xix. 34, had already pointed; for the 
resurrection of Jesus was at once resurrection and 
glorification, In the death of Jesus, the great mys- 
tery of death is glorified, 

[Different opinions on the death of Christ: 1. It 
was His own voluntary act, by which He separated 
in the full vigor of life His spirit fpom His body, 
and placed it, as a deposit, in His Father’s keeping, 
2. It was the act of God the Father, in answer to 
the prayer of the Saviour, 8. It was the natural 
consequence of His physical sufferings, and occurred 
so early (after six hours, instead of the usual twelve 
or more of sufferings on the cross), either on account 
of the extraordinary intensity of His agony of body 
and mind during the trial in Gethsemane and on Cal- 
vary, or by a sudden rupture of the heart. These 
views may be combined, by supposing that the Sa- 
viour Aastened His death by a voluntary self-surren- 
der which the Father accepted. The passage, John 
x. 17, 18 should be carefully considered in this con: 
nection, The resurrection, too, is represented on 
the one hand, as Christ’s own act, to whom the 
Father has given to have life in Himself (John ii, 193 
v. 26; x. 17, 18; Acts i. 3; Rom. i. 4), and, on the 
other hand, as the act of His Father (Acts ii. 24, 32; 
Rom. iv, 24; vi. 4, ete.). Consult on this subject, 
W. Stroup: The Physical Cause of Christ's Death, 
Lond, 1847; Samces J. ANpREws: Zhe Life of our 
Lord upon the Earth, New York, 1863, p. 550 £f ; 


present a steady progress of {mprovement in every sncces- 
sive edition since they were first begun thirty years ago, 
The first volume, which appeared in Issz, contained the frat 
three Gogepels in one moderate volume and was considered 
alinost rationallstic. the iifth edition of Matthew alone, pubs 
Hshed in 1564, forins a respectable volume of 623 pages, and 
Is not only muca more Chorough ina scientifie point of view 
but alsu far more decidedly Christian in tone and spiré 

(compare the touching preface), and much nearer the stands 
point of evangelical orthodoxy.—P. 8.) 

* © Against the opponents of this history, see particularly 
the work of the lute, littlh-known Counsellor Bracrr iB 
Karlsruhe: * Puauletdolon Chroncicon, ofer Gedank-n ebe 
nea Sudldnders ither curoputische Religionschriften Afr 
Ahirungeschriften, ete. Christiaustadt (6, Frankfurt ang 


philological or strictly grammatico-histurical cuinmenturies, | Main, 1597);" Moubner. 
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the various Commentators on the Gospels, and Lange's 
profound sugyestions in the Doctrinal and Ethical 
Thoughts to Chap. xxviii, 1-10, nos. 7 and 8.—P. 8. 
2. Along with the death of Jesus, the courage of 
the New Testament confessors begins to manifest it- 
self. To this confessing band beloug the sorrowing 


women who (according to Luke) follow the cross- | 


laden Lord, the centurion beneath the cross, also the 
two hitherto-seera disciples, Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus, Under this head, also, must we 
notice the fact, that the two Maries continue sitting 
alone over aguinst the Lord’s tomb, in thet awiag 
and aff: ighting spot. 

8. Une of the striking ironies of God's judgment 
may be observed in the circumstance, that the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin are toreed to go upon the morn- 
ing of the paschal Sabbath to the sepulchre of Jesug, 
for the purpose of sealing the stone, because thie dead 
Christ allowed them no rest. In that anxiety we may 
see the eifect of the words of Judas, and of the Lord’s 
prediction of His resurrection, Upon this morning 
of the feast, it was no formal meeting of council they 
held: the most decided enemies of Jesus eonsulted 
among themselves, and then dropped in singly, as if 
by accident, to‘make their request to Pilate: and 
thus there came to be a kind of priestly council in 
the governor's palace, to which the Evangelist here 


alludes, It was alleged by these priests, that the dis- 
ciples misht come and steal away the corpse; and 


this lying assertion reveals to us, how well prepared 
they were for any emergency, even the worst. But, 
beneath all this discuise, they were the prev of feur, 
and the real motive was terror. Influenced by a 
monstrous, superstitious belief in the power of the 
geal of Jewish authority, and of a Roman guard, they 
imasvined themselves able to shut up in the grave the 
possibility of a resurrection by J esus, the divine retri- 
bution, a result of that resurrection, and, above all, 
their own wicked fears. And so they desecrate the 
great Passover Sabbath by their restless occupation, 
seeking to secure the grave of Him whom they had 
accused and condemned for His miracles of love 
wrought on ordinary Sabbaths. The disembodied 
spirit of the Jewish law must wander around the 
grave of Jesus upoa the most sacred Sabbath of the 
year. In that act we have the last expression of their 
abandonment to the Gentiles of salvation through a 
Messiah; and also the strongest expression of the 
folly they manifested in their unbelief, By means 
of a priestly seal, and a borrowed military guard, 
they desire to secure in a permanent tomb the spirit 
and life of Christ, the spirit of His past, present, and 
future, as if all were a mere deception. 

4, But in the meantime”* the spirit of Christ’s 
life is laboring in the depths of the giave and the 
under world or Hades. The germ of humanity and 
salvation was bursting into new lite in the earth, and 
also in the heart of the disci iples 5 in the formey, g saved 
from death, in the latter, from upparent despair. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The quiet Sabbath; or, the death-rest of Jesus in 
its twofold efficacy: 1. It institutes the sabbath of 
redemption in the disciples’ hearts ; 2. it institutes 
the godless labor of wicked tear in the enemies’ 
tamp.—How triends and foes are busied about the 


* (Not; in apite of all, as tho Edinb, edition mistrans- 
ates unterdessen.—Y. 8.]} 


dead Christ; 1. The friends; 2. the foes.—The re 
vival of the disciples, a presage of His resurrection, 
—How through Christvs death His reerct ciseipled 
obtain the power to oo Him openly : 1. Now 
they feel their tull gudt; 2, now they see the world's 
full condemuation ;- o. i perfect vanity and wretch 
edness of the fear of man; 4. the perteet glory of the 
sacrificial death of Chiist.—Joseph of Arinathea 

or, the wonder how, in spite of ell, the rich enter the 
kingdom of heaven.—The sacrifice of Joseph.—The 
offerings of the male and female disci; les.—TLe 
Church at the holy sepulehre.—Uow Christ's love 
changed the women into hervines, beside the crave. 
—llow the younger disciples meet the older always 
at Christ's grave.-—The Lord's couvulsing death, by 
which lambs become lions like Himeeli, the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah.—The import which that evening 
seat over against Jesus’ grave has for us.—Tihe quiet 
Sabbath, and the quiet grave.-—The burial of be 


i lievers a sermon.—The grave of Christ amidst all the 


world’s graves: a transivuration or the same.—The 
Jewish method of burial in its difference trom the 
heathen sepulehre, a prophecy which has been full 
led in the grave of Jesue.—The imierment of man- 


kind, a picture of their religionn—1l. Among the 
heathen; 2. the Jews; 3. the Chrixdans. =-(hiista 


vrave has changed the impure Jewish grave into a 
consecrated Christian grave.—The isolated graves of 
Judaism, and the Christian churehyard ; or, the 
sleeping are gathered together by Christ. —Uethse- 
mane, and the holy sepulchre ; OF; the garden ot 
strugyvle converted into the yarden of rest.—Paradi 36 
and the accursed earth, Golyotha aud the garden of 
the grave and the resurrection ; or, the old and the 
new world.—Priests and Pharisees in their ever- 
abiding dread of Christ, whom they imagined they 
have killed.—The means by which the slaves of the 
letter think to imprison in the grave the spirit and 
lite of Christ: 1. Cunning pretences; 2. antiquated 
seals of authority; 3. borrowed guards.—The illisioa 
which the foes of Jesus make of the truth of His lite 
and efticacy: 1. The illusion: (a) they make Christa 
ee (4) a destructive He; (¢) a double deception 

2. The result of this illusion: (a) they become decep- 
tive opponents of His Lie; (4) of His redemp:ion 5 
(c) of His resurrection. —How the old Sabbath fanar 
ics desecrate the second, the great Sabbath of God. 
—They went and secured tie wrave With guards, and 
sealed the stoune.—The old yet ever-new history; 
legalism becomes the servant of the kingdom of 
darkness.—The self-annibilation of the authouit v of 
the old world, making itself’ the minister of the Wick- 
ed One: 1. The selt-annihilation of the power of the 
church-seal (the bull); 2. the scff-annibilatien of the 
power of the soidiery (in contiet with the Spirit of 
Christ).—The sacred vorn-ficld apen Gelgotha, be- 
tween Good Friday and Euster.—Chiist is dead to 
live for ever,—1. In the heart of God; 2. in the 
depths of His life; 3. in the bosom of Lumuenity ; 
4. in the centre of our hearts. 

Starke :—As God watehed over His Sen, and re 
vealed His care visibly, so will Lie guard and take care 
of Christ’ s members (in death), — Constein: Ricies and 
a high position are undoubtedly accompanied vith dane 
1 Cor. i, 265 yet God has his own among the 
foul and wealthy, 1 dings xviii, 12, 18.— He whe 
employs his wealth to Gud’s 


gers 


glory (upon Christ's 
body, His Chureh, servants, menibers), has made a 
good investment.—Bill, Wirt: In the most bitter 
persecutions, and greatest apostasy, there are uisny 
steadtust disciples who contess Christ and serve Him 
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-Nova Bibl. Tub.: Faith grows in trial; and he 
who acknowledged Christ but secretly during Lis 
lite, dared to solicit Him boldly after His death— 
Oxiander: Those often become cowardly and de- 
Bpairing, who were at first bold and fearless; and 
vice versa.— Crammer : God's Spirit is mighty and won- 
derful, and can quickly make a heart wiere there is 
none.—God often draws out the hearts of the high 
to glorify Himself, and rejoice his people.—Os/un- 
der: We should bury our dead honorably, and tes- 
tify in this way openly, that we believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead.—Zersius : The burial of Christ, 
the rest of our bodies.—The guard, and the sealing 
of the grave, must become testimonies to the resur- 
rection.—Wilt thou do good to Christ, do it to His 
people.—We may still show love to Christ in the 
persons of His poor members.—True love loves still, 
after death. —True faith never lets Christ escape; if 
faith sees Him not with the eves, still she keeps him, 
His cross and death, in her heart.— Quesnel : Death 
cannot extinguish a friendship which God's Spirit has 
instituted, and Christ’s blood has cemented —The 
will’s extreme wickedness has united to itself extreme 
blindness of perception (in so far as they sought by 
a foolish proposal to remove the truth of the resur- 
rection, while they only served to confirm it).—The 
wicked are like the restless sea, their evil conscience 
gives them no rest, Isa. lvii. 20, 21.—Zeisius: No 
human power, prudence, or cunning, can hinder 
God’s work, Ps. xxv. 3.—The issue was a condemna- 
tion of themselves, and a glorification of Christ. 

Heubner :—By Joseph’s example we are taught to 
honor the dead, especially when we had known them. 
—The body, too, is to be honored: it is the garment 
of the soul. —Many hands were employed in burying 
Christ, and with what tenderness and love !—~Christ’s 
rest in the grave, the type of the soul’s spiritual sab- 
bath.—Tarry lovingly by the graves of your loved 
ones. —W hosoever loves Jesus, is lost in the contem- 
plation of His death.—Teach thyself to bury thy life 
in Jesus.—They wish to prevent His resurrection, 
and they must establish unwillingly its certainty; at 
‘be outset tuc; proclaim the secret of the resuzrec- 


tion, and, permitting their knowledge of tho true 
meaning of the “destruction of the temple” to ap- 
pear, they punish themselves thus for a false accusa- 
tion.—.aAs often as a man strives against God, againss 
the truth, he strives against himself, and prepares 
shame and ditliculties tor himselt!—The more men 
seck to bury the memory of the truth, the more it 
appears.—In their slanders, men give the key to 
their discovery and detection. 

Braune:—Who had believed that any one would 
have come now to the cross? But, behold, two rich 
men come, members of that Sanhedrin which had re 
jected Christ !—Their hearts forced them; they act 
ed under the impulse of a new spirit-—The fear of 
man is overcome.—The new grave, in which no man 
had been laid; as He rode into Jerusalem upon an 
unused colt. And shall His Spirit make His abode 
in an old heart?—The friends who acknowlcdved 
the Lord when covered with shame, are the Christian 
types of those who believe-in virtue when all the 
world ridicules it—The guards have one object in 
common with the friends of Jesus, that the bodies 
be nut chaaged, and that so the resurrection be all 
the more-certain.—The disciples forget the words of 
Jesus regarding the resurrection, Mis enemies re- 
member them (Reason: the sorrow of the one, the 
fear of the others)—They would prevent a decep- 
tion, and they themselves practise a deception. — 
These liars and murderers fear the disciples are liars, 
—W hat is done in God’s strength and spoken in His 
Spirit, appears to view and stands fust. 

Gerok :—The sacred evening—stillness upon Gol- 
gotha: 1, The quiet rest of the perfected Endurer, 
2. The quict repentance of the convulsed world. 
8. The quiet labor of the loving friends. 4. The 
quiet peace of the holy grave.-—Auntze -—The burial 
of Jesus manifests to us,—1. The believer’s courage; 
2. love’s power; 3. truth’s seal; 4. the mourner’s 
consolation.— Wolf :—Looks of comfort toward the 
grave of Christ.—Brandt :—The burial of Jesus 
Christ,—a work of, 1. Grateful acknowledgment; 
2. holy love; 3. praiseworthy courage; 4. a work 
causing the decpest abame to many, 
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Curist in the Perfection of His Kingly Glory. 
Cnaprer XXVIII. 


ee oer 


UPON MATTHEW'S ACCOUNT OF THE RESURRECTION. 


2 he relation of this Gospel of the Resurrection to the whole evangelical tradition ts to be seen only after 
brief sketch of the latter. 


{. Tae ApPeaRaNces IN JupD#A, IN JERUSALEM, AT ENMAUS, BELONG TO THE PERIOD OF THE I[sRARLITISS 
PASSOVER. 


1. The jirst Easter* morning.—Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, proceed to the 
grave, Mark xvi. 1, They are to be followed (see Luke) by the other women, who are bringing the 
spices and ointments, The three who thus went in advance, behold the stone rolled away, and are 
affected in quite different ways by this sight. The narrative now divides into two portions. 

Excitement and ecstasy seize upon Mary Magdalene.—She hurries into the city (and toward the male 
disciples), reports the facts to Peter and John; hurries back again, sees two angels in the grave, and 
afterward the Lord. She brings then the message to the disciples. Meanwhile Peter and John have 
arrived at the grave, and found it empty. 

Mary, the mother of James, and Salome, at the sight of the removed stone, collect themselves, ad- 
vance more closely, and see one angel sitting upon the stone. The Easter message of the angel. They 
hurry back in great fear and joy (and toward the female disciples), long undecided whether they will ap- 
nhounce what they had seen or not, And, in this state, they meet the other women, who ure bringing 
the ointments. All together now visit the empty tomb of Jesus, where they now (sce Luke) behold fro 
ungcls, as the Magdalene had done before (see the author’s Commentary on Mark). After they had 
started back to the city, they were met by the Lord. 

Besides, in the course of the day, Peter also had a manifestation. Hence three messages from the 
risen Saviour—three messages from the empty grave. 

8. Lhe first Laster evening.—Christ appears to the two disciples going to Emmaus (Luke), walks with them, 
goes into the house, and then disappears, Next He appears in Jerusalem in their evening meeting, om 
which occasion Thomas is absent. 

B. The second Sunday (eight days after the first Easter morning).—Appearance in the evening amoung the 
disciples. Revelation of the Lord specially for Thomas (see John). The feast of the Passover contin 
ued till the preceding Friday. The disciples would not, of course, set out upon Saturday, or Sabbath. 
They remained also the second Sunday,¢ which shows that it had become to them already a second (a 
Christian) sabbath, and that they waited on that holy day for the full assurance of the fact of the resur 
rection to the doubting disciple (Thomas). Probably Monday ‘ollowing was the day of their departura 


Wl. Tae APPEARANCES IN GALILEE, DURING THE RETURN OF THE GALILEANS, BETWEEN EASTER AND PENTECOSE 


1. The appearance at the Sea of Gulilee unto the seven disciples (John xxi.), Peter's restoration. The 
declaration of the future fate of Peter and John in their import for the Church. 


® (In German: Ostermorgen, and below, sub 2., Osterabend. The Edinb. edition substitutes for these terms morn 
ing after the Sabbath, and evening after the Subbath, and studiously avoids throughout the whole section the n-rcdon Os 
Easter (the Christian resurrection-feast) altogether or substitutes for it the Jewish passever, which had now lost in \ ap 
ing for the Christians; the shadow having disappeared in the substance.—P. 8.) 

t (Not: Sabbath, as the Edinb. translation here and elsewhere translates Sonntag, even where Lange uses Sabbath , 
the Jewish sense as in the sentence immediately preceding. By substituting Sabbath in this passage the Edinb. editlea 
simply repeats the preceding sentency, and by omitting the sentences which follow altogether, it withhulds from Ube 
wader an srguinent for the apostolic origix of the observance of Sunday as the Christian Sabbath.—P. 8.) 
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2. The great revelation of Jesus in the circle of His disciples upon the mountain in Galilee (Matt. xxviii 
16 ff.; Mark xvi. 15--18; Luke xxiv. 45-49; 1 Cor. xv. 6). 


&. The special appearance to James. Probably it was not (as the tradition says) to James the Less, but tc 


the Elder: and the object, probably, was to direct the disciples through James to go up to Jerusalem 
earlier than usual. 


III. THe AppEaRANCES IN JERUSALEM AND ON Motnr OLIvet, aBouT THE Time OF PENTECOS?. 


Whe history of the Ascension (Mark, Luke, the Acts). We reckon, accordingly, five manifestations upor 
the first day of Easter,* the sixth upon the following Sunday. The two great and decisive appearances 
in Galilee, forming the centre, are the seventh and eighth. Then the appearance to James, also with. 
out doubt in Galilee. And finally the tenth, which closed with the Ascension. 

We must notice this distinction, that in the first five instances Jesus appeared unexpectedly and 
suddenly, and as quickly vanished. But, for the second grand revelation upon the mountain in Galilee, 
He issued a formal invitation, and in all probability tarried some time in their midst; and this holds 
true, apparently, of the last interview, when He walked along so confidingly among His Apostles, from 
Jerusalem to Bethany, that they might have thought He would now remain with them always. 

[The order of the events after the resurrection given by Dr. Lange is very ingenious and plausible, 
For other arrangements of Lightfoot, Lardner, West, Townson, Newcome, Da Costa, Greswell, Ebrard, 
Robinson, see the convenient tables in ANpREws: Life of Christ, pp. 587-592. Also Nast: Commen. 
tary on Matthew and Mark, pp. 629-632. If anywhere in the history of our Saviour, we must look for 
differences of statement in this most wonderful and mysterious period of the forty days, which dealr 
with facts that transcend all ordinary Christian experience. Our inability to harmonize the narrativee 
satisfactorily in every particular, arises naturally from our want of knowledge of all the details and cir 
cumstances in the precise order of their occurrence, and proves nothing against the facts themselver 
On the contrary, minor differences with substantial agreement, tend strongly to confirm those facts, fa 


more than a literal agreement, which might suggest the suspicion of a previous understanding and mu 
tual dependence of the witnesses.—P. S.] 


@ (Here again the Edinb. edition translates am ersten Ostertage: the first day after the Sabbath, which must mean 
@ie Jewtsh sabbath, and yet in the same sentence immediately afterward it uses Sabbath (for Sonntag) in the Christian 
pense, without a word of explanation to prevent the inevitable covfusion.—P, S.]} 


Of the rich treasury of these evangelical tradi- | with the chiliastic views of the Jews, who refused to 
tions, Matthew has given us merely the first angelic | dissever the glory of the Messiah from the external 
appearance, secn at the grave by the women, Christ’s | Zion and the external temple. For the same reason, 
revelation to these females, and the appearance of {| Matthew directs attention to the contrast between 
the Lord among Nis disciples upon the mountain in | the deep misery of unbelieving Judaism, as presented 
Galilee. But he has, besides this, introduced into | in the narrative of the bribed guards, and the glorious 
his narrative the account of the bribery of the se- | certainty of believing Judaism, in beholding the rev- 
pulchral guards (vers. 11-15). This last record, and | elation of the Lord upon the mountain, when He pre- 
also Christ’s majestic revclation, are peculiar to him. | sented Himself in the brightness of His omnipotence, . 
—It is manifestly his chief design to depict Christ's | and of the holy Trinity, and instituted as victor Hig 
royal majesty, as revealed by a few decisive transac- | victorious Church, The first section is an expressive 
tions. In addition to this, it is his chief interest to | type of the Talmud and its supporters, of Judaism 
make the contrast between the Lord’s kingly glory | sunken in deceit, emploved in tutile endeavors, and 
and the Messianic expectations on the part of the | making common cause with heathendom; while the 
Jews, appear pow most distinctly (as this wish may , second is a type of the Gospel and the world-con- 
bave been his reason for continually desijnating the j quering Church. 

New Testament kingdom of God, the kinydum of From the brevity and elevated conception that 
heaven). Hence he places the scene of the most im- | characterize the account given by Matthew, we must 
portant events in the resurrection-history in Galilee. | expect, however, several inaccuracies, Hence it is 
Galilee was the place to which the disciples were | that the two reports brought by the women are woven 
inted by the angels (ver. 7). In Galilee the Lord | into one; and the second vision of angels, seen by 
imself bade His brethren assemble. Accordingly, | Mary Magdalene, is united with the first, which the 
it is in Galilee that the chief revelation oceurs, dur- | other women had beheld. The same is the case re 
ing which Christ proclaims His share in the world’s | garding the two distinct appearances of Christ to the 
overnment, institutes holy baptism, and promises | women. Matthew agrees with John in not stating 
is ever-abiding presence in the Church till the end | that the design of the women was to anoint the Lord, 
of the world. . This omission was probably intentional, Undoubt 

All these points are no doubt to be found in the | edly, the ostensible object of the women was to anoint 
general evangelical history; but it is Matthew who | Christ's body; but, at the same time, a higher mo 
brings them out most strongly, and contrasts them ; tive, of which they were themselves but darkly con 
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scious, drove them to the grave,—the germ of hope, 
that Jesus will arise, which His promises necessarily 
produced. This supposition gains some ground from 
the free, general account, found in Matthew and John, 
omitting as they do all mention of the anointing. 
When dealing with the self-manifestation of Jesus 
upon the mountain, where there were more than five 
hundred believers witnessing His glory, Matthew 
mentions only the Eleven, because it was his inten- 
tion to conclude his Gospel with the apostolic com- 
raission which the heavenly King issued to the wortd, 
putting it first into the hauds of His Apostles, and 
sealing it unto them with His promise. 

The imaginary and real differences between the 
various accounts of the circumstances of Christ's 
resurrection found in the four Gospels, have been 
pointed out by the Wolfcenbtttel Fraginentist [Rei- 
marus], and exaggerated beyond all the limits of 
historical justice by Strauss, as if they were as many 
irreconcilable coutradictions, As opposed to his 
views, consult, in addition to the older harmonists, 
THoLuck upon doin, Hua, Gutachten, ii, p. 210; 
W. ee p. 408 ff; Neanper, Life of Christ, 
p. 771; Esrarp, Criticism of the Gospel History, p. 
912 ff. A short resumé of the most striking differ- 
ences will be found in DE WeEttk’s Commentary on 
Matthew, p. 244 ff. 

One of the most important differences Strauss. 
finds in this, that Jesus commands the disciples, ac- 
cording to Matthew and Mark, to go into Galilee to 
see Him; while Luke represents Him as issuing the 
command not to depart from Jerusalem till they 
should be gifted with power from on high, But this 
is merely an apparent contradiction, Strauss has 
overlooked the real state of matters, and has quite 
forgotten the relations in whieh Galilean visitors 
atood to the Jewish feasts of the Passover and of 
Pentecost. When Jesus had risen, the Passover 
was almost at an end. Jesus revealed Himself, it is 
rue, at that time and place to the Eleven ; but He 
Jelaved His appearance to the Church until He ar- 
rived in Galilee, partly because He wished not to ex- 
pose them to the persecution of the hierarchy {n 
Jerusalem in their young faith in the resurrection,* 
partly because He wished to remove from the disci- 
ples every idea of His manifestation being neeessari- 
ly connected with the old temple. But it may be 

easily conceived that the disciples would not lightty 
leave the scone where Jesus had first revealed Him- 
6c, namely, Jerusalem; and that this supposition is 
true, is proved by the fact, that they tarricd still 
two days after the close of the Passover (which last- 
ed a whole week) tor the sake of Thomas, who still 
doubted, and many others of the lareer cirele of dis- 
ciples, who probably doubted with him [comp. ch. 
xxvii. 17]. On this account, the command of the 
Lord comes, enjoining them to prepare tor their de- 
parture. Besiiiey, some of the disciples required 
some time to prepare themselves for the joy of see- 
ing Him,—especially the mother of Jesus, Accord- 
ingly, after that they became convinced of the cer- 
tainty of His resurrection, they returned homeward, 
according to their old festive habits, At the time of 


* (Literally ¢ :  Easter-faith, Osterglarise, which the 
Edinb. ec.tions in its unreasonable opposition to tre term 
Euster,venders: Patssxorersseda, Whieh is bad English and 
conveys atalse meaning by obliterating the distinction be- 
tween the typical shadow of the Jewish passover and tho 
bubstance of the Christian resurrection-festable. So further 
below the Heinb. edition tgs Pussocersocensrences, Pakae 
over-tranusdclhionsa Passover-istory sad similar heavy 
somnouris ty avoid Luster. —P, 8.1 
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the Ascension, however, or toward the end of the 
forty days, the period for going up to the feast of 
Pentecost was at hand; and on this occasion they 
were induced, it would appear, to depart at an un- 
usually early date. There is probably a connection 
between this earlier departure and Christ's appear- 
ance to James. (Sce the author’s Leben Jeau, ii 3, 
1761.) 

The differences, however, between the acccunts 
of the first announcement of the resurrection, found 
in the four Gospels, are an important testimony, 
when exactly weiched, to the truth of the history of 
the resurrection. It is no doubt remarkabie, that 
literal, or external, protocol-like certainty, s should be 
wanting, exactly in the place where the Christian 
faith seeks and does actually find the beginning cf 
the confirmation of all its certainties. Faith, even 
here, is not to be supported upon the letter, but upen 
the sulstance,—upon the real essence of the facia 
This essence, this spirit, comes out here most dis 
tinctly, and is manifested exactly through the ditfer- 
euces themselves, because these are the indications 
of the extraordinary effect produced by the resurree- 
tion upon the band ‘of the disciples. The evangelical 
records give no narration of facts, simply for the exke 
of the facts, and apart from their eflects; but they 
present us with a history, which has individualized 
itself to the view of the Evangelist. And hence “he 
Easter occurrences are retained and rehearsed ag 
reminiscences never to be forgotten; and differ ac- 
cordingly, as the stand-points of the disciples vary, 
aud yet preserve a great degree of harmony. In this 
way it is that we are to explain the remarkable in- 
dividualities and variations to be found in the ac 
counts of the resurrection and manifestations of the 
risen Saviour; and in these accounts is containet 
for all time the joyous fright of the Church, eaused 
by the great tidings of the resurrection. Just as, in 
a festive motetto, the voices are apparently singing in 
confusion, scemingly separate, and contradict ano- 
ther, while in reality they are bringing out one theme 
in a ‘higher and holier harmony; eo is it here. The 
one Easter history, with its grand unity, Meets, when 
all the different accounts are combined, the cye in all 
its clearness and distinctness, The answer to each 
of the seeming contradictions is to be found in the 
organic construction which has been attempted 
above. 

LITERATURE.—See Winer: Handhuch der theolvg, 
Literatur, i. p. 2613; Daxz: Universal- Worterbuch, 
p. 91; Supplement ¢ Dp. 11; GéscnEL: Von den Be 
weisen fur die U Miaerlliniel der menschlichen Secla 
im Lichte der speculatiren Philosophie, 1855 (see tbe 


Pretace); Dorpes: De Jesu in vitam reditu. Ure. 
1S41; Rricu: Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi als 


Heilsthatsache, 1846; Hasse: Das Leben des rer- 
klirten Erlosers im Himmel nach dea cigaen A usspri- 
chen des Herrn, ein Beitrag zr biblischen Theologie, 
Leipzig, 1854; W. FP. Besser: Die Leidena und 
i. rrlichkeitageschichte nuch den 4 Leangelistin tn’ 
Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde auaaciegt, Second 
Part: Die Herrlichh vsqeschichte, 4th ed., Haile, 
1857; Scuraper: Der Verkelr des nferstandenem 
mit den Seinen, Juuf Betruchiungan Kicl, 135%. 
The article, Auferetchong, by Kuing, in Henzow's 
Real-Encuklopadie [vol. i. p. 562 fh Among Eng. 
lish works we refer to Rovinson: Harmony, and 
Axprews: Life of our Lord, p. 570 th—-P_S.]. 
Easter (German, Ostern).—The nine. “The 
imonth of April is calle l, up to this day, Easter 
month (Ostermonet); ard as early +a Exinhart we 
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find Ostermanoth. The hoy festable of the Chris- | 


tians, which is celebrated generally in April, or to- 
ward the close of March, bears, in the oldest remains 
of the old High German dialect, the name éstard ; 
generally the plural form is found, because two 
Easter-dava were observed. This dsfard must, like 
the Anglo-Sixoa Eldistre, have been the name for 
eqiue superior being among the heathen, whose wor- 
ship had struck its “roots $0 deep, that the name was 
tetaine:! and applied to one of the chief festivals of 
the Christian year. All our neighboring nations 
have retained the name /ascha,; even Ulfilas has 
pushes not avs/ro, although he must have been fa- 
rmiiar with the term, exactly as the northern languages 
litroduce pistes (swelish), pask, and the Danish 
The old High German adverb ostar indi- 
eates the ezst, so the old Norse aust, probably the 
Anglo-Saxon estor, Gothic @ustr, In the Latin 
tongue, the quite identical azster indicates the south, 
In the FUd/t, a male being, a spirit of light, bears 
the name Aasfri; while the High German and 
Saxon stem have formed but one Ostara.— Ostara, 
Jrastre, may accordingly have been the god of the 
heaming morning, of the rising light, a joyful, bless- 
ing- bringing appearance, whose conception could 
easily be employed to designate the resurrection-fes- 
tival of the Christian’s God. Joyous bonfires were ! 
kindled at Easter; and, according to the myth long 
believed by the people, the sun made, early upon the 
morning of the first Easter-day, three springs for 
joy,—a fes'ive dance of gladness.” Jacos Grin, 
Deutsche Mytholosie, pe 2 So also Bena VeEv., 
De temporinn ratione: “A dea illorum (veterum An- 
glorum) que Eostre vocabatur.” The other explana- 
tion, held to by mnany, that the name comes from the | 
Germanic ur sian, == to rise, must yield to this histo-! 
Tical etymology. The similarity of auster goes no 
further than the mere sound; but, on the other. 
hand, the Greek name for the morning-red, and for 
the east, 72s, Doric aws, solic avws, is to be 


puke : 


chief divinity of heathenism, and the celebration of 
the name symbolized fully ‘the Christian holy day. 
Just as the festival of the returaing (unconquered) 
sun, as a festival of jov, became united in symbolio 
import with the Christian festival of Christmas, so 
the festival of the spring sun, and of the lite-fraught 


“morning glow, coming forth in spring out from the 


\ 
| 


winter storms, became a symbolic celcbration of the 
spiritual Easter Sun, which rose out of the night of 


the crave. j 


| 


| ness. 


conneered. The transference of the heathen name 


is explained by the fact, that a popular festival wa 

united with the day of the god of light among ae 
heathen, as with the celebration of the resurrection 
among the Christians, The peop!e’s festival, not that 
of the god, was transferred. It became a christian- ' 
ized national festival, retaining the old name; and 
this occurred all the more easily, because the name 
sivuified rather a religious personification than a 


i 


The day of preparation for the Haster festival 
in the ancient Church was the great or sacred Sab- 
bath (Sabdatum magnum), and was observed as a 
general fast. The afternoon of that day was a period 
for a general administration of baptism. In the 
evening there was an illumination in the towns; and 
the congregation assembled for the Easter vigila 
(wavvuyides), and these lasted till Easter morning 
Upon Easter Sunday (rd waoya, nupiakh meyas 
An), the Christians greeted one another with mutua 
blessings; and the day was signalized by works of 
benevolence and charity. Easter Monday wes the ° 
second celebration, as the festival of their unhesitat 
ing belief’ in the resurrection; but the Easter holy- 
days, in the wider sense, did not conclude till the 
next Sunday (Dominica in albis), which derived its 
name from the custom of leading those who had 
been baptized into the chureh in their white bap- 
tismal garments. A new part of the entire quinqua- 
gesimal festival becan with Ascension Sunday, and 
closed with the feast of Pentecost, which resembled 
the Easter festival. —Upon the Easter festival ( Oster. 
Jest), compare Fr. Strauss:* Das evang. Airchen- 
jul, p. 218; Bosertaa: Das evang. Nirchenjahr, 
ii. p. 155. Strauss: “The Easter festival is the 
' chief Christian festival. It is not simply chief feast, 
but the feast, coming round in its full glory but once 
in the year, but yet appearing in some form in all 
the other holy days, and constituting their sacred- 
Every holyday, yea, even every Sunday, wag 
called for this reason dics paschalis, Easter is the 
s original festival in the most comprehensive sense. 
“No one can teil when the festival arose; it arose 
with the Church, and the Church with it.” 


* (Court preacher and professor of practical theology in 
the university of Berlin, died Psoz, a uian of allogether differs 
ent spirit from bis uamcsake of Leben Jesu notoriety. 
P. 5.) 


FIRST SECTION. 


YUE ANGEL FROM HEAVEN AND THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. THE RISEN 
THE FAITHFUL WOMEN. THE WATCILWORD: 


SAVIOUR AND 
“INTO GALILEE!” 


CuapTteR XXVIII. 1-10. 


(Mark xvi. 1-11; Luke xxiv, 1-22; 


1 In the end of thie [Jewish] ‘s 


John xx. 1-18.) 


sabbath [Now after the sabbath, Owe TOV cofParwv},? as : 


it began to dawn toward the first dy of the |festal] week [els play cafputoy, te, a 


Christian Sunday |,’ 


came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the se pulchre, 


2 And, behold, there was a great earthquake: for the fan] angel of the Lord® descenaed 


from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the door,‘ and sat upon it. His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow: And for fear of him 
the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. And the angel answered and said 
unto the women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which [who] was erucined. 
He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord ley. 
And go quickly, and tell lis disciples that he is sen from the dead; and, bebold, ne 
goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you, And theg 
departed® quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy; and did run [and ran] ty 
9 bring his disciples word. And as they went to tell bis disciples,’ behold, Jesus me: 

them, saving, All hail, And they came and held him by the feet, and worslippes 
10 him, Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell my brethren that they ge 


into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 
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wea Oo 


? Ver. 1.—[The ueual translation of dWe (sero) taBBarwy ts: torcard the end of the sabbath, or late in the eabbath, 
meaning the closing yeriod near the end, but still during the sabbath; comp. oW€ THs Tuépas, late in the day. OLE THS 
NAKias, late in life. Vulgate: vespere sabbate; Beza: ertramo sablato; Tyndale: the sabbath day at eren : Covete 
dale: upon the errning of the sabbath holy ae Cranmer, Genevan, and Bishops’ Versions: Jn the latter ene or the 
eahboth dauy Lange: am die Endearit des Sobbaths - Meyer, Alford, Cotant, ete. But in this case we mist sssiime 
With Meyer, Lange, and Alford, that) Matthew here follows the natural division of the dav from sunrise to saurise, “biel 
Bees to be favored by the following definition of time, but whieh is contrary to the Jewish habit and the Jewish-CLrise 
tian character aud destination of the first Gospel. "Owe, with the genitive, may also mean after or lorg ufier, ike owe 
twy Bacirews ypovey (Plutarch, Mum. 1), or ofe puatnpiwy, when the mustertes were orer (Philestrat. Pet. Apel 
fv. 18), Hence Olshansen, de Wette. Ewald, Bleek. Cainpbell, Norton, Robinson (sub oe, No. 2), Crosby translate: sac’ 
Verjluss dea Salhatha, Suhiath being over, or being ended, after che sabbath (also the French Version: apres fe sue 
bat), Enuthym. Zigsbenus, Grotins, Stier and Wiese er transiate: al the end of the week; also Greswell, Who transiates: 
Nove late in the week, at te hour of dawn, against he sirst day of the week; for the plural oaé Bata, like the Hebrew 
mess , means a week as well as a sabbath or salbaths, comp. Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1; John xx. 1,19. and Matt 
xxviii.d. It is certain and agreed on all hands that Matthew means the time after the close of the Jercisk salsbath, the 
time before day-break on the first day of the week or the Christian Sunday. This is plain from the following 77 €wato 
gKxoven €is piay caB3atwy, and confirmed by the parallel passages ; comnp, Biaryer ‘QuEevoU TOU gabBazov, Mark xvii 1; 
Tr wa tav caBBatrwy o¢dpuv Buléos, Luke xxiv. 1; and 77 wig tTwv caBBarwy axpal, oxotias eri otuys, 
John xx. 1.—P. 3.] 

3 Ver. L.—[Lit.: at the dawning, or ag it wae dawning into the firet day of the week (Conant), or: tn the datwer op 
the first duy (Norton), € e, toward sunrise of Sunday. In connection with 79 emipwo Kove? supply NEPA or apa. 
The term ula caSSarwyv agrees with the Rabbinical signification of the days of the week: Pow] IMR, Sundays a9 

ern, Monday, romen cmb, Tucaday, ete. See Lightfoot, p. 500. As oaBBata in the second clause certainly 


means er and not the sabbath ay, it seems natural to understand it the same way in the first clause, as G oe W icsee 
ler, and Stier, who renders: Als aber die Woche um war und der erste Wocvhentag ‘anbrechen wollt,—P. 8 


3 Ver. 2.—[The definite article before angel is not justified by the Greek: &yyeAos xupion, and stipeacte a false inter 


pretation : as if'a particular angel, the angel of the covenant, was meant. Inch. i 19 all English Versions correctly render 
anaungel, buiin eb, i. 20, 245 ii. 13, and here, they follow Tyndale in prefixing the article. —PLB. J 

Ver. 2—The words: awa 775 OUpas, are wanting in B.. D., and rejected by other authorities; probatly, an ex 
ogetical adaition. (They are also omitted in Cod. Sinait, ancient versions, and fathers, and thrown vut by Lachman 
Tischendorf, Mever, and Alford.—P. 8.] 

§ Ver. 8.—L., C., L., ete, and Tiscbendorf, read, instead of €& eAGovrar, aweAGovoar; and, judging from internal 
grounds, this is the more probable reading. (Cod, Sinait. sustains a €A9otoai, which {fs also adopted by Alford, while 
Lachmann retsins @&eA@ovaat. The iatter: they went out, would {mply that the women had entered into the septl- 
ebre, ty “the place where the Lord lay."—P. 3.] 

Ver, §.—[In Greck: awmayyecdXat, This verb fa translated in three different ways in the English Vereion in 
this section: fe bring word, ver. 8: to tell, vers. 9, 10, and fo skew. in ver. 11. Such frequent change is bardly justifiable, 
certainly unnecessary, since fedé would answer as well in all these cases.—P. 5 


T Ver, 9.—The words: aa they acent to tell his dtaciplesr, are omitted in B., D.. and many other MSS. and versiona 
Q@rieshbach and Seholz would fnsert, Lachmann and Tise a ‘ndorf omit. Mever considers the words an explanatory glass 
[Cod. Siuait.. Oriven, Chrysostom, ete., and of critical editors, Mill, Bengel, Alford, and Tregelles. likewise fiver the osriise 
sion. Scriv ener is wrong When he asserts that“ Lachinann alone dares to expunge them.” Meyer and Aiford correetly 


observe that ws émupevuro fis foreign to the usage of Matthew, It is certain that the words can be easily spared; yet 
on the other hand, they are solemn, and their omission can be re.dily explained from homeotel., the recurrence of avTov, 
—P.5.] 


1. De Wette and others explain: After the Subbath 

e EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL had ended ; 2. Grotius and others: After the week 
hod closed ; 3. Meyer: Late upon the Sabbath. So 

Ver. 1. But about the end.—’OwWé d¢ caB-| that it is not the accurate Jewish division of time, 
Batwy. The peculiar expression is explained by | according to which the Sabbath ended at six on Sat- 
the context. It was the time of the dawn, or of | urday evening, but the ordinary reckoning of the 
breaking day (juépa to be supplied in connection with | day, which extends from sunrise to sunrise, and 
éxipwoxot'or), on the first dav of the week, Sunday. adds the night to the preeeding day, Mever's asser 
Similar are the statements of Luke and John; while | tion, that ove, with the genitive of the time, alw avs 
Merk savs: about sunrise, But there are various points to a still continuing period as a dafe scuson, 
explanations attached to this expression of Matthew.* | would support this view, if it were true, but it is 
doubtful.* Pape translates the ope tay Tpwixas 


* (Comp the translator's Critical Note No. 1 above.—P. 
} * [Meyer, in the fourth and fifth editions of his Comme 
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found in Philostr.: “long after the Trojan war.” 
But the fact, that Matthew makes the first day of the 
week bevin heie with sunrise, is decisive in Meyer's 
favor.—M ia oa BBdtrwy = M33 INN, Sun- 
day. According to Matthew’s method of expression, 
which is always so full of meaning, we find a doctrin- 
al emphasis in the words, la‘e in the evening of the 
(old) Subbath season, as it began to dawn towurd g¢he 
early morning of the (new) Sunday season, 

Came Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary.—Joln names only Mary Magdalene; Mark 
adds Saloine; Luke (xxiv. 10), several others, name- 
ly, Johanna, the wife of Chusa, as we learn fro.n Luke 
viii. 8. These diterenees of the narrations arise trom 
the intention of empnasizing diiterent circumstances. 
We must bezin with Mark. Three women go first 
to the grave—Magdalene, the other Mary, and Sa- 
lome. Matthew vinits Salome, because he intends to 
continue his account of the two women, Magdalene 
and Mary (xxvii. 61). John keeps only Magdalene 
before his eye, because she is seized with excitement 
on finding the stone rolled away, and, hurrying away 
alone to the city, calls the two disciples 3 and because 
he wishes to relate this circumstance and Magdalene’s 
succeeding history, Luke's attention was occupied 
chiefly with the women who were bringing the spices 
and ointments, and accordingly writes of the sccond 
body of females, who followed the first three. Meyer 
maintains that it is impossible to harmonize the dif 
ferent accounts, A jugicivus critic will, however, 
only oppose a for ced harmony. 

To see the sepulchre.—Luke and Mark: to 
anoint the corpse. We have already seen that the 
women went in two parties to the grave; and those 
who brought the ointments came second; the first 
came for information, This hurrying on betore the 
others is explained by fear, unconscious hopes of a 
resurrection, longing and impatient desire. 

Ver. 2. And, behold, there was (¢yevero) a 
great earthquake.—Meyer: “It is quite arbitrary 
to take the avrist in the sense of the pluperfeet (Cas- 
talio, Kuinoel, Kern, Ebrard, ete.), or to make #AG@< 
signify an untinished action (de Wette).” But arbi- 
trary, also, is the hypothesis, that the women must 
have seen all. The carthquake was felt by them as 
well as by all the disciples ; the angel was beheld by 
Mary and Salome, sitting upon the stone rolled away, 
and perhaps also by the alighted guard; but that 
which occurred between, the rolling away of the 
stone, ete., could have been supplied by the Apostle’s 
prophetic intuition. The resurrection of the Lord it- 
belf was not a matter of actual bodily vision. © The 
old and general view (see especially the Fathers, as 
guoted by Calovius) is, that Jesus ruse while the grave 
was suii closed, and thar the tomb was opeued mere- 
ly to prove the resurrection.” * Meyer. But this is 


tary. admits that owe, aero, with genitive (which occurs no- 
where else in the N,v.) means ulso: dange nach, lowg af 
fer, and qnotes Plut., Wea 1) but the deugth of time is not 
necessarily iniplied, comp, ove LUaTnpiwy, after the mys- 
feriex, in Philostratus, Vite Apold iv. 18.—P. 35.J 

* (so Aimbrose, Clirysostom, Jerome, and Augustine, 
The fathers compare the resurrection from the closed tomb 
to the birth of Carist from the closed womb of the Virgin, 
ut er clause Virginia utero nettits, sic et cliiuso xepiiiehro 
resurreril tn gio nemo condita furrat, el postgaint ree 
purrerivcel xa per clauses fores tin conapectim apostolorun 
budlusie (Greg. Mi) see the quotation from Jerome in tie 
translator's note on ch. xxvii. 60, p.536. The orthodox Prot- 
estant commentators likewise assume senerally that the 
fesurrection touk place befyre the stuge Was rulied away.— 


P. 8.) 
ta 
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rather an arbitrary and supernatural separation of the | 
occurrences.* 

Ver. 5. Fear not ye, duets.—Opposed te 
the terror of the guard, whose fear migit have 
caused them to be filled with wonder. Mever gives 
these words their correct explanation, pointing out 
the false interpretation which had been made of 
buers.t 

{Ver. 6.—Hilary: ‘* Through woman death was 
first introduced into the world ; to woman the first aa- 
nouncement was made of the resurrection, Chrysgos- 
tom: Observe how our Lord clevates the weakert sex, 
which had fallen into dishonor through the transzres- 
sion of Eve; and how [le inspires it with hope, and 
heals its sorrows, and makes women the messengers 
of glad tidings to His disciples. | 

For I know.—The reason why they need not 
fear. 

Ver. 7. Tell His disciples.—The Galilean be 
lievers, who formed the great body of the disciples, 
are intended by this term. Though the Lord re. 
vealed Himseli to a few women, to the disciples of 
Eminaus, and to the twelve in Judea, His grand self- 
manifestation took place in Galilee (ver, 16). Bene 
wel: Verba discipulis dicenda se porrigunt usque ad, 
valehetis,— Lo, I have told you, Eimwoy, which 
marks the formal and important announcement. 
Corroborative : dizi.—Unnecessary subtilties in the 
explanation of these words are reterred to by Meyer. 

Ver. 8. With fear and great joy.—Minzled teel- 
ings. The transition from the dread telt by the women 
tu the blessedness of belief inthe resurrection, which 
they now began to experience, is expressed by this 
statement; also the final passage trum the Old te 
the New Testament, from the horror of Sheol to 
the view of the opening heavens. ‘* Corresponding 
cases of the union of tear aud joy are mentioned by 
Wetstein (Virg, «#neid, 1, 544; 11, 807, “ete.).” 
Meyer. ‘ 

Ver. 9. Held Him by the feet.—This is not 
merely an expression of cunsternation, although the 
words uh poBeia Oe, ver. 10, polit to such a feel- 
ing of dread, but it describes rather the higheat joy 
and their adoraiion, It is tie ciimax of the fecling 
alluded to in ver. 8. Bengel : * Jesum ante passio- 
nem adi potius alienores adorarunt, quam discquli.” 
The special experience of Mary Magdalene is incor- 
porated with the vision of the two other women. 


* [The Edinb. edition translates eupernaturalistische by 
unnauined. Buatevery tyro in divinity ought to Know the’ 
essculial difference between supernalardé or superrautions 
aioe, What is adore cature and abere reason cas is every 
miracle and specitic doctrine of Clirtstianity ) and aaaclerdd 
or drradional, ioe, Wiiat is contrary to nature and to rea 
son, Lange docs not mean to cCuaracterize the view of the 
fathers as unnatural, but as unnecessarily adding another 
miracle—the pussing through a stone—to the resurreetion ibe 
self, Burkitt and M. Henry assume, that while Christ could 
have rolled buek the stone by His own power He chose to 
have it done by an angel, to signify that Tle did not break 
prison, bat had ws fair and degid déscharge from heaven. Jn 
the case of Lazarns the stone Was reinoved From the grave 
before he wis raised by Clir st tog new natural lfe., But the 
etone could hardly be a hindrance to Him wie raised Him 
self by Elis own power to un eternal heavenly lite and whe 
afterward appeared to the discip es through closed doorg 
(Jotin xx. 1% 26) Phe stone may have been rolled awsy 
merely fur the sake of t.e women and the disciples, thas 
they might go into the empty tomb and see the evidence of 
the resurreetion) This at ull events is the mure usual orthoe 
dox interpretation.—P. B.] 

t (Similarly Wordsworth: “suets}] emphatic: Let the 
Roman aoidcers fear (ver. P—not ye. weak women though 
ve be’ Mever qin the fifth edition) maintains against de 
Wette and ofpers That the personal pronoun is adic ya @ tte 
phadc ia the N. 'T., even Mark xiii. 9; Aclo vil. 2b6—P. BS 
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This account reminds us of the state of mind evi- | ilee. 


denced by Thomas, John xx. 

Ver. 10. Be not afraid; go tell.— Asyndeton 
of lively conversation, A sign that the Lord shares 
m their jov.—My brethren.—A new desiznation 
of the disciples, which declares to them His consoling 
svinpathy , makes known to them that He, as the 
Risen One, had not been alienated from them by their 
fliht and treachery, but that rather they are sum- 
moned by Him to become partners in His resurrec- 
tion. The command was, in the first instance, issued 
to raise the women from the ground, whom His di: 
vine majesty had prostrated.—Tell my brethren that 
they go.—This proclamation of the resurrection by 
the women is to lead the disciples, whom the fact 
of the Lord’s being buried in Jerusalem detained in 
that city, to make their preparations tor an instant 
departure to their homes. 

And there they shall see Me.—As before, in 
ver. 7, the disciples as a body are meant, who, ae- 
cording to Matthew, had followed Him from Galilee. 
And therefore, when the eleven disciples are (ver. 
16) speciully mentioned, it can only be as the leaders, 
as the guides of the entire company. Meyer repre- 
sents that a threefold tradition regarding the resur- 
rection grew up among the disciples: 1. The purely 
Galilean, whict. is tound in Matthew’s account ; 2. 
the purely Judaan, which is given by Lake and John, 
excluding the appendix, ch. xxi. 338. the axed, which 
narrated both the Galilean aud Judwan manifestations, 
and is found in John, when the appendix is added. 
Mever is now willing to adinit the historical sequence, 
that the appearances in Judma preceeded those in Gal- 
lilee; but he holds still, that the account given by 
Matthew manifests an ignorance of what oecurred in 
Galilee.* From this he deduces the conclusion, that 
this portion of our Gospel must be the addition of a 
nhon-apoustolic hand, beeause such ignorance on the 
part of Matthew is inconceivable. But against. this 
Critic’s assumption we may educe the following :— 
1, If this assumption be correct, we should expect 
even from Mark in his Gospel,} which was written 
earher, and fixcd the middle point of the evaneclical 
tradition, only Galilean appearances, whereas he re- 
lates only manifestations in Judwa, 2. Matthew 
himself relates the Lord’s appearance in Judea to 
the women, vers, 9,10, 3. A. post-apostolic writer 
wonld most certainly have resorted to the general tra- 
dition, and have related both the appearances which 
toux place in Judea and those which occurred in (al- 


* [So also in the fifth edition. p 613, although he express- 
ly admits the historical character of the sppesra’ ces of 
Christ both in Judiea and iu Gauilee,  %* Diss Jesus sOWOLL 
en Acrisalem aus aucn tn Galelda den ditngern erachies 
men gel istschon aus dein Bestehen der Juddischen und 
der Gaulilatachen Ucherlieterung neben cinander als gee 
sehtoddichcs krgebuisy zit sehficwen, wird thes WEE 
Los durch Jolutnnes, wenn, ie anzunehiuin, Kop tl das 
Wivh des chproxteds txt, So wantin pret ade rebtugs 2u dem 
GESCHICHTSKESTANDE, Casa die Sudcischen Eracheinungen 
Gen Griliiaeschen varduyordinun sind, ther dated ist nicht 
ei wocra fren, dass der bericht des Mutthaus nichts von 
den dudaiehen Brscheinungen weiss we él din Luscrsinen- 
hag sccuer Keaithluug nicawis ein Péatts fitr sie ist” 
Meyer resards this supposed isnoranee of the first Guspel ag 
@oe oF the arguments tor his Gy pothesis that in its present 
Grees fori it ig hot the wok of the Apostle Matthew. This 
G@melusion is too rash, Lt is suilicient in the ease to say, 
woh ibe late Dro Dieek, one of the upest eareful and eon. 
teientious critics, that Matthew's account ise brief eenden- 
pation, Butaee Dro Lance's forcible remarks above, whieh 
Adever Ought to have noticed in the fitth edition. —P. 5.] 

t [The diab. edition oniits the name of Iherd, and refers 
bhis kentenee to the earty weitten Gospel of Mitihet, vo 
“hich it does not apply at ails sinee Matthew relates the 
tusuilesustiva of the risen Savivur in Galilee.—P. 5.] 


4. The assumption of Meyer rests altogether 
upon the antiquated hypothesis, that every Evanceiist 
intended to narrate all the facts he knew. On the 
contrary, we must repeat that the Evangelists are 
not to be regarded as poor mechanical chroniclers, 
but as narrators of the facts of evangelical history, as 
they assumed in their own minds the form of an or 
ganic whole, as one continuous gcspel sermou, And 
here we have an indication that Matthew keeps up 
throughout the plan of his gospel narrative as distines 
trom that of Luke. While Luke, the Evanceli-t of 
the Gentiles, brings out fully the ¢rue prerozatives of 
Judaism, and describes, therefore, the whole of 
Christ's life of activity as a grand procession to Jeru. 
salem, Matthew, the Evangelist of the Jews, endea- 
vors in every instance to disprove the fudse preroza- 
tives of Judaism, and tarries accordingly mostly in 
Galilee, deseribing the Lord’s activity in that distriet 
Henee it is that Luke vives, inthe intruduction to his 
Gospel, the adoration rendered to the new-born Sa- 
viour by Jewish Christuns, and closes his history 
with an account of the Lord’s appearance in J udwa ; 
while Matthew contrasts, in his opening chapters, the 
adoration on the part of the Geaddes with the perse 
cution of the Jews, and concludes by luying the scene 
of the grandest manitestation of the Lord in Galilee, 
in opposition to the city Jerusalem. From this to 
conclude that Matthew knew nothing zaore of the res 
urrection, is a conceit which falls fur below * a lively 
appreciation of the free Christian spirit of the Gow 
pels. Mever himself acknofledges that it is evident, 
from 1 Cor. xv. 5 ff, that even if all the accounts in 
the Gospels be combined, we have not a full record 
of all Christ’s appearances after His resurrection. 
Meyer, however, 13 right in opposing the mythical 
view which Strauss takes of the history of the resur- 
rection, as well as the conversion of the facts connect- 
ed with resurrection, by Weisse, into macical ettects 
of the departed spirit of Jesus. The actual existence 
of the Church, as well as the assurance of faith and 
joy at death’s approach evidenced by the Apostlea, 
cannot be the effect of a myth or a mere ghostly ap- 
parition, (See below.) 

[The denial of the historical character of the res- 
urrection and the subsequent manitestations of Christ 
to the disciples, has assumed different forms: 1. The 
Woltenbuttel Fragmentist (Reimerus), like the lving 
Jewish Sanhedrin (ch. xxvii. 15), resolved them into 
downright impostures of the Apostles: this is a 2.0rad 
impossibility and monstrosity unworthy of consider 
ation, 2. Paulus, of Heidelberg, the exegetical repre 
sentative of the older common-sense rationaiism, 
sees in the resurrection merely a reviving from an 
apparent death or trance, This is a péysiea! impos 
sibility in view of the preeeding crucifixion and loss 
of blood. 3. Strauss; Subjeetive visions, or more 
fully in his own words (see iis new work on the Lise 
o7 Jexus, published 1804, p. 804): % Purely internal 
oveurrences, Which may have presented thems: lves 
to the disciples as external visible phenomena, but 
which we can only understand as facts of an ecstatic 
condition of mind, or visions.” Sindlarly the late Dr, 
Baur of Tubingen (the teecuer of Strauss, and tound- 
er of the Tubingen school of desiructive criticism) 
This visionary hypothesis is a psvchologrea? imposse 
bility, In view of the many appearances, and the lange 
number of persons who saw Christ; as the cicvcn dis 


* (Not: wrtcorth ofune acho, ete, as the Edi: b. cd mia 
translates Lange, Who appeses epimons enly, and newer in 
dulzes in personwides wineh would mar the Zignity of 


j cuummentary.—D. d.] 
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eiples, and even five hundred brethren at once (1 
Cor. xv. 6). 4. Weisse: Effects of the ever-living 
spirit of Christ upon the disciples. 5. Ewald: Spirit- 
ual visions in the ecstasies of desire and prayer (get- 
stige Schauungen nider Entaickung der Sehnusucht und 
des Gebets). These two views are only modifications 
of the above theory of Strauss, and equally untenable. 
Ewal i, however, is not clear, and makes an approach 
to the orthodox view when he remarks: “ Christ was 
seen again by His disciples: nothing is more histori- 
eal.” (Die drei ersten Lvangelien, tbersetzt und erk- 
lért; p. 362: “ Christus ward wiedergeschen von den 
Seinigen : nichis ist geschichtlicher als dies.”) Renan, 
in his Life of Jvgus, passes over this sturnbling-block 
with characteristic French levity, promising to ex- 
amine “ the legends of the resurrection” hereafter in 
the history of the Apostles. All he says upon it at 
the close of ch. xxvi. amounts to a contesston of de 
spairat a satisfactory solution. It is this: “ The life 
xf Jesus, to the historian, ends with his last sigh. 
But so deep was the trace which he had left in the 
hearts of his disciples and of a few devoted women, 
that, for weeks to come, he was to them iiving and 
consoling. Had his body been taken away, or did 
enthusiasm, always credulous, afterward generate the 
roass of accounts by which faith in the resurrection 
was sought to be established? This, for want of 
peremptory evidence, we shall never know. We may 
say, however, that the strong imagination of Mary 
Magdalene here enacted the principal part!” All 
these false yicws resolve the history of Christianity 
into an inexplicable riddle, and make it a stream 
without a fountain, an effect withont a cause. Dr. 
Baur (Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, p. 
40), indeed, thinks that the farth in the resurrection 
more than the fact of the resurrection was the mo- 
tive power of the Apostles in their future activity. 
(So ulso Strauss, /. c. p. 289.) But it was the fuct 
which gave to their faith a power that conquered the 
world and the devil. Faith in mere visions or phan- 
toins may produce phantoms, but not such a phe- 
nomenon as the Christian Church, the greatest fact 
and the mightiest institution in the history of the 
world. Compare alsoon this subject the remarks of 
Merer, Com. on Matthew, 5th ed., 1860, p. 614 (who 
is quite orthodox as regards the general fact of the 
resurrection); Guper: Die Thatsdchlichkeit der Auf- 
ersiehung Christi, 1862; an art. of Prof. BEyscHLaG 
{against Baur)ir the Studien und Kritiken, 1864, p. 
197 sqaq., aud several able articles of Prof. Fisuer, 
of Yale College, against Strauss and Baur, in the 
New Enylander for 1804.—P.5.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. In the end of the (Jewish) Sabbath. — The 
Evangclist, without doubt, intended by the selection 
of this peculiar and ‘significant expression to bring 
forward the faet, that the Christian Sunday had now 
eansed the Jewish Sabbath to cease (and Christianity 
had now taken the plice of Judaism), Sunday is 
the fulfilment of the Sabbath; but it is not thereby 
nade to be the negation, the destruction of the Sab- 


bath, but its realization in the form of spirit, life, and} Enoch; Elijah; 2 Cor. v.45 1 Cor. xv. 51). 


freedom. Sanday is a new creation, the institution 
ot the Chureh’s holy day; marked out as such not 
only by the resurection, but also by the Lord's ap- 
pearances upon that day. But if the external law 
of the Jewish Sabbath: is abrogated for the Church, 


l 
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see that the law of the da; of holy rest is obse 
as indeed all the laws of the decalogue, in the spir 
of New Testament order and freedom. We see from 
Acts xx. 7: 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; Rev. i. 10, that Sunday 
was observed in the days of the Apostles. 

2. Who shall roll us avay the stone from the doot 
of the seyrlchre (—This utterance of the three anxioug 
women has becume the great symbol of all the sigha 

f humanity, in its longing for the revelation of tlw 
resurrection. 

3. The earthyuake.—A_ presage of the resurree 
tion according to that parallel course of development 
through which the earth is passing alung with the 
kingdom of God. See ch. xxiv. 

4. The visions of angels.—As the earth, on the 
one hand, in its grand moment of development, is 
shaken, and seems rushing to ruin; so, on the other, 
the heavens unfold. Therctore angels are ever preg 
ent as ministering spirits at the critical periods in 
God’s kingdom. But although these angelic eppear- 
ances are objective, real, and visible, the perception 
by the on-looking mortals of these heavenly spirits 
depends upon a state of soul reseinbling the angelic 
spirituality ; and this disposition of soul depends, 
again, upon the position occupied in relation to hea- 
venand earth. The more the earth is concealed and 
buried, ike a midnight grave, to the beholders, so 
much the more clearly do they view the opening hea- 
vens, And hence it is that the female disciples were 
the first to see the angels ; and they belicld first one, 
then two. 

5. Fear and great joy.—Transition from the 
old into the new world, from the old to the new cov- 
enant. 

6. Into Galilee —Sce the Critical Notes. 

4. The death and resurrection of Christ consid- 
ered in and for itself (ontologically;).—In the Lord’s 
death and resurrection a separation took place be- 
tween the first aon of the natural human world, and 
the second eon of the eternal spirit-world of human- 
ity (1 Cor. xv. 45). Christ's death is the fulfilment and 
the completion of death, and therefore also its end, 
as was already determined in recard to Adam’s death. 
Where death began, there should it cease, 2. 4, there 
should be no death. Plhiysical death is restricted to 
one zone. This district of death lies between the 
world of inorganic bodies on the one side, ane .ue 
spirit-world on the other. The mineral, or wwe one 
side, is non-vital; the spirit is non-mortal, Death 
appears now to extend, between these limita, -only 
over the vegetable, animal, and human worlds. But 
the death of the plant is well-nigh but a//eqorica/, an 
appearance of dying: it lives still in the root, the 
branch, the seed. The dying of the animal, again, is 
no complete death: there is no full, individual life to 
resign ; it lives only in the general life of nature, and 
henee it cannot die fully and with consciousness. 
Actual death begins with conscious man, in order 
likewise to cease with him, and to he transformed 
into a new conscious life. Adam was formed, not to 
die, thatis, was not to see corruption; he was to 
pass only through a death-like process of transforma- 
tion, and to undergo a metamorphosis from the ree. 
ural state of man into the epardeal (the tree of lite ; 
But 
this transfurmation became subjeet to the effects and 
the punishinent of moral death, of sin, as God's cou 
demnation; and thus (is transformation passed over 
tuto corruption, The “being clothed upon” (svmbol- 
ized by the metamorphosis of the butter tly-chrysalis} 


the Chris20 State is bound, by its duty to Christ, to | became “the unclething ” (symbolized by the wheat 
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grain in *he earth). Since then was death in the 
world ; tne consciousness and the experience of de- 
served sickness, dissolution, corruption, and impris- 
onment in the waste death-realm, Sheol. The entire 
weight of death pressed upon mankind, to their pi in 
and anguish ; and yet they were not fully conscious 
of it (He ‘b. di, 14, 15). Christ became our partner in 
this common subjection to death. He tasted this 
death (Heb. ii, 9)5; received it with full conscious- 
hess into His life. Hence death was fu/fled in His 
lite, it was ended, and must again be trausformed into 
the transformation, unto which men were originally 
destined. Christ's dying was a death which passed 
over at once into metamorphosis. Christ’s condition 
in death was a collision with corruption, in which cor- 
ruption was overcome ; was an cutrance into the realm 
of the dead, which unbound the fetters of that realm. 
His resurrection was at once resurrection and com- 
plete transformation, When the question is asked, 
Was Christ gloritied between His death and resurree- 
tion, or during the forty days, or during the ascen- 
sion? the conceptions of transformation and glorifi- 
cation are confused. The transformation, as the 
Passage from the first into the second life, was decid- 
ed at the resurrection. Gloritication, as [is entrance 
into the heavenly world, could appear in Him even 
betor2 His death, in the transfiguration upon the 
mountain, and be viewed by others ; and yet after 
the resurreetion, in His first presentation to Mary 
Magdalene, she mistook Him for the gardener. His 
actual loritication, decided at TNs resurrection, be- 
caine a complete fact upon His aseension ; and hence 
Christ, as the Risen One, is life-principle as well tor 
the resurrection as for the transformation (1 Cor. xv. 
21; 1 Thess. iv. 17). 

If we would obtain a closer view and more accu- 
rate conception of the resurrection, the death of 
Carist must be contemplated as the ideal, dynannice, 
and essential end of the old world and humanity. 
The world continues to move chronologically accord- 
ing to its old existence, and is still expanding in its 
members (its periphery) ; ; but in its centre, the end 
has been reached in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. And this being the case, there is of neces- 
sity connected with this end the ideal, aynamic, and 
essential beginning of the new spiritual world, as the 
resurrection followed tne death of Christ. And this 
event is, in accordance with its nature, at once an 
ery ution of life (Christ rore), and at the same time 
an actol God's righteousness (the Father raised Him), 
Christ rose from the grave, because He was holy, 
possessing the Spirit of glory, susceptible of resurrec- 
tion, and must accordingly cause this very death to 
become subservient unto life, must overcome this 
death and transform it, God raised Hin, because 
He, in and for Himself, had endured this death con- 
trary to right; and yet, likewise, agreeably to right, 
inasmuch as He had surrendered Himself on behalf 
of man. Thereby this death of Christ has becn made 
by God the world’s atonement. But when these two 
points are united, the death of Christ and His resur 
rection stand forth to our view as the grandest act 
of the ommpotence of God, and the greatest fact in 
the glorious revelation of the Trinity (Eph. i. 19), 

8. The death and resurrection of Christ consid- 
ered sotvriologically.—The soteriological effect is here, 
as always, threcfuld; He accomplished ; (@) recon- 
ciliation as Prophet; (4) explation as Hivh-Priest ; 
fe) deliverance, reden ption, as King (see the author's 


| ied, rise, and ascend in Christ. 


| was an illusion (Strauss 
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ciliatory working, has overcome the world’s hate bg 
His love, and seuled the grace of God by the b..0d 
of His martyr-leath; as High-Pricst, in His cxpis 
tory working, He has taken upen Him the worla’s 
judgment, and changed it into dcliveravee; as King, 
in His redemptive w orking, Ue has made dezth itself 
the emblem of victory over death, or of ccliverance 
from the power of darkness, which sinners were sub 
ject unto through death. 

In this threefold character and working, He en 
tered Sheol. As Prophet, He has lighted up Sheol, 
and made it appear as the translation-state from the 
first to the second and higher life. As Hieh-Pricst, 
Ie has likewise changed the punishment of the realm 
of death by taking the penalty of sins freely upon 
Himsclf. As King, He has led captivity captive, aud 
opened the prison-house of Sheol (Eph. iv. 8). 

God bas made all this sure by seiting Hix seal to 
itin His resurrection, God Himeelf recognizes that 
courageous love and grecting of peace by which He 
carries His gospel back into that world whieh: had 
crucified Him. God Himself sends Him back out of 
the Most Holy as a living sign of, and witness to, 
the perfect atonement. Asthe Redec ‘mer, He comes 
forth in the glory of that tiunph, which He shares 
with own: “O Death, where is thy sting! O Grave, 
where is thy victory ! » 

The unity of these results lics in this, that in 
Christ mankind have been virtually consecrated to 
their God, have died, been buried, descended into 
Sheol, risen again, ascended to heaven, and set dewn 
at the right hand of God. 

Hence it is that the man who resists with demo- 
niae unbelief this working of Christ, is cut off trom 
humanity, and is handed over to the devil aud his 
angels (Matt. XX¥.). 

But to receive the redeeming efficacy of Christ, 
is to enter into the communion of His life by tbe 
communion of His Spirit. This entrance is a pro- 
phetie faith, in that we recognize what Christ has be 
come to us; a priestly faith, in that we wield us up 
to His atoning righteousness ; a kinely faith, in that 
we make, in sanctification, His life our own. The 
unity of all this lies in the fact, that we die, are bur 
As regards his epint, 
the Christian belongs to Christ, and in so far all is 
finished and completed in bis salvation; but as re 
gards his nature, he belongs to the world, end in so 
far he awaits the general end of that world, and @ 
general resurrection with that world. 

9, “The intercourse and companionship of the 
Lord, after His resurrection, with His disci; Jes, dur 
ing the forty days of jey, bore mi antiestly a different 
character from what they did before His death. 
Through His death and resurrection, the glorification 
of His body had begun (the transtormation of His 
body was completed) <—for, although His resurree 
tion-body bore the marks of the w ounds , Showing it 
to be the same body, it was no more subject to the 
bounds and laws of the bodily existence, as be fore.” 
Lisco. For the historic certainty of the resurrection 
of Jesus, see 1 Cor. xv.; Utimann: What does the 
institution of the Christian Church throwsh ounce who 
had been crucified presupp ose é (Studien ‘und Arie 
ken, 1832\3 Lance's Leben Jer, i. 3, p. 1758. Ao 
cor ding to one eesinnation of the negative criticism 
of modern unbelief, Jesus was only appaurenily deaa 
| (Paulus) ; according to the other, the resurrectiog 
When the two are com 


Dog ncaik, p. 793) Christ, as Prophet in His recon- | bined, thev are evlf-destructiv $ 


CHAP, XXVIII. 1-10. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Upon THE ENTIRE CHapTeER.—The risen Saviour 
as the cternal King, the fundamental thought of this 
whole Easter history. We see from it: 1. How the 
storms of earth and the angels of heaven serve Him; 
2. how neither Jewish seals nor Roman arms are any 
hindrance in His way; 3. how He annihilates the 
apite * of His foes, and the anguish of His friends, 
by His resurrection ; 4. how He moves along, elevat- 
ed above the slanderous reports of foes, and the de- 
sponding apprehension of the disciples ; 5. how un- 
bounded is His power in heaven and earth; 6. how 
He is able to despatch, in the glory of the Trinity, 
His servants into all the world, with the message of 
salvation ; 7. how sure, even at the beginning, He is 
of the homage of all the world; 8. how He is able, 
notwithstanding His approaching departure, to assure 
His own of His protecting, ever-abiding presence, as 
their consvlation and their peace. 

Uron THIS PARTICULAR SEcTION.—The morning 
of the resurrection-day. 1. The morning-dawn ; or, 
the victory of light over darkness: the earthquake 
and the angels; the petrified guards and the open 
grave; the search for the Crucified—the message 
concerning the risen Lord; the fear and the great 
joy. 2. The sunrise: Christ's manifestation; the 
greeting ; the adoration ; the commission.—The judg- 
ment of God, as revealed by the grave of Christ, com- 
pared with the world’s judement: 1. The Sabbath of 
the law is passed; the Sunday of spiritual freedom 
breaks. 2. The earth shudders; heaven, with its 
angels, is manifested. 8. The stone, with the seal 
of uwuthority broken, ia rolled away; the herald of the 
risen Saviour sits triumphant upon the stone. 4. The 
armed guards lie powerless ; women become heroines, 
and the messengers of the risen Redeemer. 5, Ju- 
diva is deposed of its dignity ; Christ selects Galilee 
as the scene where He will unfold His glory. 6. The 
compact of darkness is destroyed; Christ, the Risen, 
ealutes His own.—The gradual unfolding, to be per- 
ecived in the message of the resurrection, is a type 
of its glory. —The chost-like stillness in which Christ’s 
resurrection is revealed, is prophetic and charactcris- 
tic of the Christian life, and the Christian world.— 
The greatest miracle ot omnipotence, in its gentle, 
heavenly manifestation. — The resurrection-morning 
the end of the old Sabbath: 1. The creation becomes 
spiritual, a spiritual world; 2. the rest becomes a 
festival ; 3. the law becomes life.—Easter, the great 
Sunday, ever returning in the Christian Sabbath, the 
eternal Easter.—The way to the grave of Jesus: 1. 
The road thither: the visible grief (to anoint the 
Lor); the seeret hope (fo see the grave); the great 
expericnce—the stone, the angel, etc. 2. The return: 
fear and great joy; the salutation of Jesus ;° the 
commission.—The Mary of Christmas, and the two 
Marys of Easter; or, woman’s share in the great 
works of God.—First to Mary Magdalene ; or, Christ 
risen for the pardoned sinner.—The grave of Christ 
tran-forms our graves.—The fact of the resurrection, 
an invisible mystery, rendered glorious by visible 
signs: 1. The invisible working of omnipotence, and 
Its visible action; 2. the invisible entrance into ex 
istence of the new life of Christ, and the visible earth 
guake (the birth-pangs of earth); 3. the invisible 
entrance of the heavenly King into His spiritual king- 


@[Not: coneolation, as the Edinb. edition rends, evt- 
Sontly uustaking the German Zotz for Trost.—P. 5.) 
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dom, and the unseen spirit-messenger; 4, the invisi 
ble overthrow of the kingdom of darkness, and the 
visible guards (the servants of that kingdom) as dead 
men; 5. the invisible, new, victorious kingdom of 
Jesus, and the bezinning of its revelation —The angel 
from heaven; or, from heaven the decision comes ° 
1. Help in need; 2. the unsolving of the difficulty 

3. the turning-point of history; 4. the change of the 
old ; 5. the glorious issue of a remarkable guidance, 
—The angel sitting upon the stone, a representation 
of Christ’s victory: 1. In its full extent,—over the 
Gentile world and the Jewish world (soldiers and the 
official seal) ;—over the kingdom of darkness. 2. In 
its fullest completion,—seated in the shining gar 
ments of triumpl.—The angel’s raiment, the Sunday 
ornament and attire in which the Easter festival is 
celebrated.—The twofold effect of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion: 1. The old heroes tremble and are impotent, 
the desponding become heroic; 2. the living become 
as dead, and those who had been as dead become 
alivei—Fear not ye! And why not? 1. Because 
they seek Jesus ; 2. because He is not in the grave, 
but is risen; 3. because the view of Himself awaits 
you.—Jesus the crucified, is the risen Saviour’s title 
of honor in heaven and on earth.—He is risen, as He 
said ; or, Love is stronger than death; or, This great 
fulfilment is a pledge tor all Christ’s promises.— And 
ye, too, shall rise, as He has said.—Come, see the 
place. The disciples’ view of the empty grave of 
Jesus: 1. The beginning of the certainty of the res- 
urrection; 2. the beginning of the Christian's bless- 
edness; 8. the beginning of the world’s cud.—The 
empty grave, and the empty graves,—(o quickly; 
or, whosoever has discovered the resurrection of 
Christ, must go and make it known.—All Christiang 
are evangelists.—The union of fear and great joy: 
1. That fear, which must burst into joy; 2. that joy, 
which must be rooted in fear.—7hey ran. The res- 
urrection ends the old race, and begins a new race.— 
The appearance of the risen Lord: 1. What it presup- 
poses : And as they went. 2. How it proceeds :* a meet- 
ing,a greeting: All hail! 3. What itcffects : And they 
came, ete. (ver. 9). 4. What it enjoins: Go, ¢ell, ete. 
(ver. 10).—The relation of the Risen One to His peo- 
ple: 1. The old: they search and find one another, 
in faith and love. 2. A new: they worship Him; 
He calls them His brethren.—Joseph’s history is in 
this case fulfilled : he was sold by the sons of Israel, 
and yet revealed himself in his princely majesty to 
hia brethren.—The repeated command to depart to 
Galilee,—its import (see above).—The resurrection of 
Jesus is the most certain fact of history: 1. It proves 
itself; 2. hence it is proven by the strongest proots ; 
3. hence the proof is for our faith (our love and hope). 
—The resurrection, the fulfilling of the life of Jesus: 
"1, The wonder of wonders ; 2. the salvation of salva. 
tion; 8. the lite of life; 4. the heaven of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Starke :—From Zcisius: An earthquake occurs 
when Christ dies upon the cross, an earthquake oo 
eurs when He rises again, to testify unto the majestic 
power both of His victorious death and resurrection. 
—UChrist’s glorified body, the great stone could not 
restrain.—Oh, cunning Reason! how silly urt thou 
in spiritual and divine things !—Cansfein : If we tind 
no help on earth to overcome hindrances in the path 
of duty, help will be sent us from heaven.—We shall 
live with Him. Where the Head is, there are the 


* (In German: Wie ate ror sich geht, which the Keink 
edition renders: How tt unticiputles itee(f/—P. 9] 
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members,—2 Thess.i. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 18 —Nova Bibl, 
Lub, : Behold, how glorious, ete. So glorious shall 
be our resurrectivn.—aAs glorious and consoling as 
Christ’s resurrection is to the godly, so feartul is it to 
the godless, — Quesnel: God knows how at once to 
console His own, and to terrify the wicked, Ex. xiv. 
24.—Luther’s margin: Fear not ye, fear not ye: be 
joyful and consoled.—Zeisius: Fearful as the holy 
angels are unto the unholy, just so comforting are 
they unto the godly, as companions, in the approach- 
ing glory. — Canstein: The servants of the word 
should exercise the office of comforting angels, or 
God’s messengers of consolation, unto the anguished. 
—Pibl. Wirt. : As the woman was the first to sin, 
80 have women been the first to realize Christ's pur- 
chased righteousness.—Nova Bibl. Tub.: The joytul 
mnessave of the resurrection, and its fruits, are not 
for coarse, worldly hearts, but for longing disciples, 
—Those who have really experienced the joy pro- 
duced by the resurrection, are anxious to impart that 
jey to others.x—Jesus comes to meet us when we seek 
Him.—Jfy brethren. A designation dating from: the 
resurrection, Heb. ii. 12. For the disciples, it indi- 
cates something great and most consolatory.—Joseph 
a type of this, Gen. xlv. 4.—The world boasts always 
of its high titles ; but we, who are Christ's, have the 
hizhest, we are called His brethren.—We are heart- 
ilk to torgive those who have not deserved well of 
us. 

Gossner :—It gleams and flashes once more. Be- 
fore, all was dark and sad; but now avain the rays 
of crucified truth appear, and they illuminate ever 
more and more glorivusly. 

Lisco :—The women fear first that Jesus is risen. 
Then they see the empty grave, ver. 6. Finally, they 
ser, feel, and speak to Jesus, ver. 9.—-The certainty 
of Christ's resurrection, 1 Cor. xv. 1-8. Its impor- 
tance, 1 Cor. xv. 12: 1. Proof that Jesus is the 
Christ; 2. that His death is an olfering for us; 3. 
the ground for our hope of a resurrection, By His 
death, all the preceding testimonies burne unto Him 
Beem to be proved talse; by His resurrection, it is 
proved that nothing has been disproved. His resur 
rection is the seal of our redemption, the beginning 
of His glorification and exaltation—The Easter tes- 
tival is a call to a spiritual resurrection. 

Gerlach :—The Lord’s body now a different body, 
and yet the same: 1. Free trom all the bonds of 
weakness, of suffering, of mortality. 2. The stizma- 
ta;* He ate and drank (though He needed not food). 
—The Lord’s appearances, and all the accompanying 
circumstances, are in the highest degree full of mean- 
ing and importance. The women see the angels ; the 
disciples do not. Jesus appears to the Magdalene, to 
Peter, to disciples on their way to Emmaus, to the Elev- 
en; in each case, with the most tender and exact 
regard for the state of each.— All the external a rev- 
elation of the internal. So shall it one day be in our 
resurrecuion. 

Heubner :—The awe of the resurrection-morning. 
—Christ’s resurrection the type of our own.—Eyvery 


*(In German: die Wundenmautle, the technical term 
for the marks or trices of the five wounds of the Saviour, 
the prints of the nails in the hands, ete, which Thomas 
wished tu handle, before submitting to the belief in the fact 
of the resurrection John xx. 20.27) They are here referred 
tous a proof of the identity of the body of var Lord. The 
Edinb. edition makes here another ridiculous and incredible 
blunder by translating this familiar Gerinwp expression 
(composed of Waunden, t @, wounds, and Midle, te, 


molex): meals of uonder, as if the text spuke of Wunder- 


eiuhlzeiten /—P. 8.) 
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morning should remind us of the coming resurrection 
—Came Mary: The last witnesses by the grave are 
the first. We should seek God early.—[scteger : 
They considered themselves bound to anoint Chnist; 
but Christ must and will anoint them with the Holy 
Spirit and with power.—The earthquake a type cf 
the awful convulsion of the earth at the last day 
and the general resurrection.—The angel a typ: of 
the appearance of the angels ‘at the last day.—The 
form of the angel’s appearance. Servants as they 
are of the kingdom of light, their office is to intro 
duce men into this kingdom.—The experiences of the 
guards, presages of what the unbelieving and sinners 
will experience at the last day.—Fear not ye! The 
higher spirit-world is the Christian’s home.—To seek 
Jesus is the way to life.—Nothing to be feared on 
that way.—The Lord is risen. The angel-wor!d cries 
to the world of men, and all believers should cry to 
one another: “ The Lord is risen,”—“ Death, where 
is thy sting? Hell, where thy victory *” (1 Cor, 
xv.).— Come and sce: a summons to self-persuusion, 
—We should impart, spread abroad, the belicf in the 
resurrection.—Our belict in the future lite should 
thoroughly perineate our earthly life, and glorit'y it 
—UChrist’s resurrection reunites the scattered disci. 
ples.—Love plans for eternity.—In the case of the 
women, faith went first, then came sight.—The per 
fect brotherhood of Christ, a fruit of God's adoption. 
—Three classes of topics for Easter: 1. Such in 
which the fact itself is considered ; truth, certainty, 
power of the resurrection, 2. Such in which Chris’s 
resurrection ig made to introduce a discourse upun 
our own; ¢. g., the resurrection, the festival of our 
immortality. 3. Such in which faith on Christ in 
general is handled ; ¢. g., fuith upon a living Christ. 
—Braune: The essence® of Chrisuanity is bound up 
with the cross, but its form and manifestation with 
the resurrection.—The Chureh has been fuunded by 
the preaching of the resurrection of Christ.—The 
Apostles designate themselves, with peculiar pleasure, 
the witnesses of the resurrection.—<As the beginning 
of every life is hidden, so is the beginning of the lite 
of the risen Lord hidden in mysterious darkness, 
Acts ii. 21.—Jesus has not simply tuwght the resur- 
rection; He iw the resurrectionn—What caused the 
guards dismay, freed the women of anxiety.—With 
every advancing step, the path of eternal truth bright 
ens.—The fear of the women quite different trom 
that of the guards.— 70 My brethren : first He named 
them disciples, then frends, then litle children ; now, 
brethren. 


From Sermons, 


Reinhard :—The Christian feast of Easter is a 
festival of perfect tranquillization : 1. Because it dis- 
sipates all the uncasiness and sorrow which disturb 
our peace ; 2. because it Wakens in us all those hopes 
which must confirm our peace.—Christ’s resurreetiua 
was the impartation of lite unte God's holy Church 
on earth, which owes to His resurrection: 1], Its ex- 
istence; 2. its moral life; 3. its unceasing continu. 
ance.— Vhiess :—The cross illuminated by the Fuster 
sun.—ltanke:— A clear light is poured over the 
whole lite of Christ by His resurrection.— Gaupp :-- 
The Easter history is also the history of the beiieving 


* (Das Wesen, which the Edinb. edition mistransletes 
the existence (dax Sein, Duséin, die ketslenz), The errs 


-enee of Christianity and the tounding of the Church de 


| 


pends rather on the resurrection, as is expreasly stated is 
the sentence immediately folluwiug.—P. 5. 


CHAP. XXVHI. 11-15, 


—— 


soul.— A A/feld: — Jesus lives, and I with Him.— 
Otho: Easter comfort and Easter pleasure: 1. The 
sanctity of our graves; 2. the glory of the resurrec- 
tion; 3. all our sins forgotten.—/’etri: Curist’s life, 
vur life. Let that be to-day: 1. Our Easter belief; 
2. our Easter rejoiciug.—Steinhofer : Life from the 
dead: 1. lp the Saviour; 2. in His people —Aauten- 
berg? The Christian by his Redeemer’s open grave: 
1. He lays his care in that grave; 2. he becomes at 
that spot sure of his salvation; 3. his heart is filled 
with rapture —Braadt: Jesus Christ the victorious 
prince We may consider: 1. The foes He has 
subdued ; 2. the obstacles He has overcome; 3. the 
means used to secure this victory; 4. its results.— 
Jesus, the risen Saviour, an object for holy ecntem- 
plation: 1. See the counsel of hell brought to nought 
by Him; 2. see the method of the divine government 
gloritied by Him; 3. the tears of true love dried; 4. 
the misery of this earthly life transformed; 5. the 
work of salvation finished; 6. the human heart filled 
with the powers of Grod.— Gerbed : The Lord’s resur- 
rection, considered: 1. Historically; 2. in its neces- 
sity; 3. import; 4. and immediate results.— /icken- 
scher : What should the grave be to us Christians, 
now that Jesus is risen? 1, A place of rest; 2. of 
peace; 3. of hope; 4. of traustfiguration.—Aumbach : 
The glorious victory of the risen Saviour: 1. Glori- 
ous considered in itself:—(a) the most miraculous ; 
(6) the most honoring; (c) the most glorious victory. 
2. Glorious in its effects :—({a) a victory of light over 
darkness; (6) of grace over sin; (c¢) of life over 
death.—Druscke: How Easter followed Good Friday: 
1, As God’s Amen; 2. as men’s Hallelujah.—Sachse : 
—The stone rolled away. It seems to us: 1. The 
boundary-stone of blasphemy against God; 2. as the 
monumental stone of the must glorious victory ; 3. as 
the foundation-stone of the building of Christ's 
Chureh.— fr. Strauss: A long, sacred history is to- 
day presented to us, the history of the Easter festi- 
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val: 1. The long-continued preparation; 2. the glo 
rious inanifestation; 8. the continual development 
4. the future consummation in heaven.—Alt: The 
new life to which Easter summons.—JLiehner > How 
we should enter the companionship, and follow the 
example, of the early witnesses unto the resurrection 
—Shultz : The verities of our faith, unto which the 
resurrection of our Lord bears a certain and irresiste 
ible tendency: 1. That Jesus is the Son of the livin 
God; 2. that a perfect atonement has been nesented 
to God for us, in the Lord’s death ; 3. that cur scul 
is immortal; 4. that our bodies also will rise-—aA 
the dilliculties in Christ's life are resolved by His res. 
urrection. — Heidenreich : What a friendly dawn 
broke upon redeemed and blessed humanity on the 
morning of the resurrection !—Schleiermacher : How 
the consciousness of the imperishable overcomes the 
pain caused by the loss of the perizhaple.—The lite 
of the resurrection of our Lord a glorious type of our 
new life —Cunstein : The joy of the Easter morning 
in the future world: 1. Wiat shall it be? 2. who 
shall enjoy it?—F. A. Wolf: The true Christian, 
upon the festival of the resurrection, looks back as 
gratefully unto the past, as he gazes joyfully inty the 
future.—Three stages in the spiritual lite ure to be 
observed in the history of those to whom the risen 
Redeemer became the closest friend: 1. A sadness, 
which seeks Jesus; 2. a hope, which springs up at 
the first intimation of His presence; 3. the joyful 
certainty, to have found and recognized the Redeem- 
er,— Zzschirner : The sufferings of time in the light 
of eternal glory.—Death, the new birth into a new 
life.—Genzken: The path of faith in the risen Sa 
viour.— Markeineke : The resurrection of Jesus is the 
main pillar of our salvation.—Zheremin: Christ's 
resurrection should awaken us to repentance.— Vie 
mann: The belief in the new world of immortal 
ity which opened unto us in the Lord’s resurreo 
tion. 


SECOND 


SECTION. 


JUDAISM, AND ITS TALE; OR, THE IMPOTENT END OF THE OLD WORLD. 


CuarTerR XXVIII. 11-15. 


the women] were going, behold, some of the watch came into 
the city, and shewed unto [told]? the chief priests all the things that were done. 


And 


when they [the high-priests] were assembled with the elders, and had taken counsel,! 


they gave large [much]* money unto the soldiers, Saying, Say ye, His disciples came 


And if this come to the governor's ears, 


we will persuade him, and secure you [make you secure, free of care or danger, tude 


11 Now when [as] they 
12 
e 13 
¥4 by night, and stole him away while we slept. 
15 


duepipvous toooper].® So they took the money, and did as they were taught; and 


this saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this day [#.«, the time of the com: 


position of this Gospel ].° 


2 Ver. 11.—[Comp. Critical Note No. 6 on ch. xxvill. & Others prefer reported to.—P. 8.) 
9 Ver. 12.—(Or moro literally: Aavecing assembled... and taken counsel, cuvaxdevres cal AaBorres 


Bo Conant and the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union.—P. 3.) 


8 Ver. 12.—[Wiclif, Scrivener, Conant, ete., render ap yupta ixava, much money, Instead of large money, which date 


from Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer, ete. The Rhemi-sh N. T. has: @ large aim of money, De Wette, Lange, and Ewald: 
wegtcklick Geld; Luther: Gei@s genug; van kos and other German Versions: ried Geld.—T. S.J 
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¢ Ver. 14.—[Or: he borne witness of hefere the gorernor; an official or judicial hearing is intended; comp. fers siciilas 
ase of €x. Acts xxiv. 19, 20; xxv. 9, 12.20; xvvi. 25 1 Cor. vic dtd Tim. v. 19; vi. 13. But coupure tue remaras of Dr 
Lange in the Frey. Notes, Lachmann and Treg Nes read: €¢y axoud0y Tovto bw (instead of é€41) Tov t-yeuds 085, 
Uf this shall be heard by the governor, following the Vatiean Codex (B.), Codex Beza (D.), and the oldest: Versions (liude 
and Vulgela: at hoe auditum fuertt dad praside), But Meyer und Lange regard this usa uiistaken eaplanaticn of é€ae 
Which is sustained by the majority of authorities. Conant, in his Version, adopts the reading vireo, but the N. T. of the 
Am. Bible Union, which otherwise fullows bis Version closely, las bere: “&cfore the governor.”  Serivener takes no o> 
tica of his verse. —P. 3.) 

9 Ver. 14.—[Lange: aorgentret, free of care; Meyer: sorgenfrei im objectiven Sinue, fe, fret cron Gefilr sod 
Plackercien : Tyndale Li omuke you sate; Coverdale: ve whull be wiles Tyndale 2., Cranmer, Genevan Bite, Serives 
mer: are you hermdless, Bishops Bevery improperly: aoke wou carcass, Conant and others: make you securé.— Pk, Bs.) 

6 Ver. 15.—Lachmann and ‘Vischendorf (net in bis edition of IY) add WuEpas (day) afler TIS oO meEpory, 
which is supported by Codd. B.D, Lal (Tischendorf. in the edition of INQ, says: “puépa whi a panci« Ginturn 
Gatibus pravetur, potius dlatum guam cerum esse stutucuduam et but the fact that Matthew in two other Passes 
(xi. 232 NXVEES) Uses OQuUEpaY Without Fuepa mukes the insertion tu Uits case icss probable than the omission, Meyer 


and Alford likewise defend it here—i. 3.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Ver. 11. As they were going.—The Evanczel- 
ist does not scek to show that the soldiers arrived in 
the city before the women, but only that, contempo- 
rancously, a second account reached the city,—that 
one message wus borne to the triends, and another to 
the enemies. 

Ver. 12. And had taken counsel.—This is the 
Jast session of the Sanhedrin, so exacting of rever- 
ence, which is recorded by Matthew, and its last de- 
cision. It is a very significant transaction, whica 
gives us a perfeet revelation, prospectively, of the 
post-Christian, unbelieving Judaism. Some have 
considered this very disgraceful decision of the coun- 
cil to be buprobable. But, standing as they did upon 
the brink of moral destruction and condemnation, 
this improbability becomes the most awtul reality. 
Still, we are nut compelled by our text to believe that 
they held the mecting for the express purpose of 
bribing the guards: that was merely a result of their 
council, and of their deliberations, Probably the 
matter was handed over to a commission, to be ex- 
amined into and disposed of; that is, the council left 
the matter in the hands of the high-priests, agreeing 
Becretly with their designs. 

Much morey.—lIncreased bribes, as compared 
with the former bribery, that of Judas; 1. The bribe- 
ry in this cause was in consequence of a resolution of 
the Sanhedrin, 2. The bribery by means of large 
sums of money, contrasts strongly with the thirty 
pieces which Judas received, 3. The bribery of poor 
Gentiles, and these Roman soldiers, who were seduced 
into a breach of discipline and into lies, which might 
have cost their lives; and with this were connected 
self-humiliation and self-abandonment on the part of 
the Sanhedrin before these very Gentiles. 4. The 
formal resolution, which wag aimed, though indircet- 
lv, at the corruption of the soldiers, was the cul- 
mination of that guilt to which they had subjected 
themselves in accepting the willing and volunteered 
treachery of Judas. ‘The whole account expresses 
distinctly the extreme and painful embarrassment of 
the chief council. They imagined that by means of 
thirty pieces of silver they had freed themselves of 
Judas; but now they begin first to experience the 
far vveater Cunger to which the crucified and buried 
Bavieur exposed then. 

Ver, 13. Stole Him away while we slept.— 
In addition to all the judginents of impotency, embar- 
rassinent, and rejccuon, they are now subjected to 
the judgment of stupidity. The soldiers are to have 
been asleep, and yet to have seen thieves, and known 
hat they were disciples! Grotius: 1d avroxataxpr 


| rov, 


[This Satanic lie carries its condemnation on 
the face. If the soldicrs were asleep, they could 
not discover the thicves, nor would they have pro 
claimed their military erie; if they, or even a few 
of them, were awake, they ought to have prevented 
the theft; itis very improbable that all the soldiers 


, Should have been aslecp at once; it is equally im 


probable that a few timid disciples should attempt to 
steal their Master's body from a vrave closed by a 
stone, Officially sealed and guarded by svidiers, or 
could they do it without awakening the guard, if 
axlecp, But all these improbabilities are by no means 
an argument against the truthfulnees of the narrative: 
fur, if men obstinately refuse te believe the truth, 
“God sends them strong delusion that they should 
bcheve a lie,” 2 Thess. ii, 11. With this agrees the 
old heathen adage: ‘Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad,"—which is constantly exempli- 
fied in history. Infatuation is a divine judgment, 
and the consequence of desertion by God. Among 
the Jews this lic finds credence to this day, as it did 
at the time of the composition of the Gospel of Mat 
thew, and in the second and third centuries, aceord- 
ing to the testimonies of Justin Martyr aud Tertul- 
lian.—P. S.] 

Ver. 14. And if this come to the governor's 
ears.— Coram procuratore, Meyer, following Erus- 
mus, interprets this in a judicial sense: When an ex- 
amination shall be held before Pilate.* But in that 
case, the mediation would come too late, because 
Pilate, according to natitary discipline, mat have in- 
flicted the penalty, if such a criminal violation of duty 
had been openly acknowledged. Accordingly, most 
commentators interpret, When this rumor shall reach 
the governor, be repeated unto him, Then the 
danger became buminent; but, ecconiing to this as 
surance, it would have been already removed.—'T his 
was undoubtedly an excuse highly dangerous for the 
soldiers (see Acts x, 19), and the high-priests could 
by no means be sure of the result, although they 
might be ready to give to the avariciuus and corrupt 
Pilate a large bribe. The hierarchical spirit, which 
here reaches its climax, uses the Roman soldiers 
merely as tools to effect its own ends, as it bad pre 
viously employed Judas; aud was again fully pre 
pared to let the despised instruments perish, when 
the work was finished—We will persuade him, 
meigouey, AnD ironical euphemism, indivaiing the 
means of persuasion. This was the mauner in which 
they will keep the soldiers free of care and daw 


ger. 
Ver. 15. This saying, 6 Adyos ovr os.--This 


*([Frasmus: St res apud illum judicem agatur. Be 
alsu Alfurd. Comp. iny Critical Note Nu. 4 above.—D. 8) 
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does not refer to the entire account (Grotius, Paulus), 
but to the lving statemcnt (ver. 13), voluntarily adopt- 
ed by these soldiers, that the body of Jesus had been 
stolen by His disciples (de Wette, Meyer). Upon 
the doubts regarding the narrative itself, which Stroth 
maintaired to be an interpolation, consult de Wette 
and Mever. Among the opponents of the truth of 
the passage, ere Panius, Strauss, Weisse, Meyer; 
among the supporters, Hug, Kuinocl, Hoffmann, 
Krabbe, kbrard, ete. Olshausen adopts a modified 
view, that the Sanhedrin did not act in a formal man- 
ner, but tbat Cainphas arranged the matter privately, 
The moat plausible arguments which de Wette brings 
forward against the credibility of the narrative, were 
already disposed of in the Exregetical Notes on ch. 
Xxvii. 66 (p. 557). The objection that the Sanhedrin, 
fo which “sat men like Gramialiel,” could not have so 
lost its sense of duty and dignity as to adopt so un- 
worthy a resolution, rests entirely upon a subjective 
view of the worthiness of the council.* We have al- 
ready learned from the history of the crucifixion, that 
it was a Jewish custom to employ bad means to effect 
the ends of the hierarchy, and to deal with the de- 
spised Gentiles as mere tools, who were to be used 
and then treate! with cantempt. The existence of 
this saving among the Jews is acknowledged. Sce 
the quotations which Grotius gives out of Justin, 
from which we learn that the Pharisees spread the 
report among the people by appointed messengers ; 
and also out of Tertullian. The Talmudic tract, 
Toledoth JSeschu.4 That the Evangelist has here 
communicated to us the prototype of the Talmud, 
and the Christ-hating Judaism, is a proof of his deep 
insight into the signiticance of the facts, and a testi- 
mony unto the consistent character of his Gospel. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. Some of the watch_—The other guards appear 
to have been so overcome, 80 prostrated by the phe- 
nomena of the resurrection, as to have recognized the 
matter as setded, the attempt of the chief council as 
futile, and, without further delay, to have returned to 
their military station. Only a part so far overcomes 
the influence as to go and give a report, probably in 
hopes of having a reward promised to them, and 
ready to be bribed. Those mercenary soldiers are a 
type of all “trencher-soldiers,” who must supply the 
hierarchy with power to compensate for their want 
of spiritual mizht. The nobler soldier, like the in- 
dependent state, will not allow it even to be supposed 
that he will yield himself up as a tool to the hierarchy. 

2. The intensiticd heathenism of the disbelieving 
Judaism begins with dishelief regarding the resurree- 
tion of Jesus, and adopts at once a characteristic 
‘rait of heathenism, by forming a dark tradition. 
But the myth of the chief council is worse than the 
myths of heathenism. The latter, according to their 
bright side, point to Christ; but the lie of the San- 
hedrin forms the dark contrast to the facts of light 
recorded in the Gospels. The myths of the heathen 


* (Comp. the sharp reply of Ebrard to this objection of 
Btrauss: “What pious and conselenatious uien the Saphe- 
drists all at once become under the magic hands of Mr. Dr. 
Btrauss! All the senttered Christiana, these humble and 
quiet men, must, without any cause whatever, have devised 
and believed a palpable lie; but the murderers of Jesus 
were altogether too good to devise for the Roman soldiers a 
falsehood that had become for them a necessity !"--P. 38.) 

P t jeu Louk gives an expansion of this lie uf the Jews. — 

8. 
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world are the seed of its culture;* the lying myth cf 
unbelieving Judaism is the fruit of its obduracy. 

3. Matthew, with prophetic spirit, has preserved 
this fact, the untnistakable germ trom which sprang 
the Talmud, along with which Judaism, that held in 
the Old Testament fast by the path of faith and re 
pelled all the myths of the heathen world, now manis 
fests itself in its unbelief as the most intensified 
heathenism; resorting to the most dcbased of al} 
myths, and endeavoring to destroy the evangelical 
history by a false exegesis of the Old Testament, by 
false traditions concerning facta of Gospel history, 
and by a perversion of the Old Testament into a sys 
tem of absolute legalism and formalism. Hence it is, 
that in the following section this type of the Talmud 
is succeeded by the type of the New Testament. 

4. It is indubitable that our narrative is the his- 
tory of the most extreme self-abasement of the chief 
council, but is not the less worthy of belief. This is 
the perfection of the judgment of self-abandonment, 
under which the couneil had flung itself. Upon the 
special points of this self-rejection, see the EXrGETI- 
caL Notes, 

5. The hierarchical falsification of the history of 
the resurrection is the beginning of the hierarchical 
and antievaugelical falsifications of histoerv. The 
Ebionitic Apocrypha, the donatio Constantini, the 
pseudo-Isidorian Deeretals, ete. 

6. Christ’s resurrection, according to God’s coun- 
sel, officially announced to the civil authorities, and 
to the hierarchy; and hence the evangelical faith, as 
belief in the resurrection, is indepgadent and free, 


NOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

Heathen guards, the messengers whom God had 
ordained to announce the resurrection unto the chief 
eouncil.—Despairing sinners (Judas, the guards), the 
usual preachers of repentance, sent unto the hypo- 
critical, hierarchical powers.—The unbeliet of the 
chief council is bold enough to impart its own obdu- 
racy to affrighted Gentile hearts.—Money and bribe- 
rv, the A and Q (the beginning and the end) of the 
salvation which remained with the council.—Bribery 
of every kind is the principal léver of all antichristian 
systems: 1. Bribery by money, 2. by honors,—The 
utter incertitude of the Sanhedrin is clearly manifest 
ed by their last decision.—The pertect overthrow 
which moral self-destruction caused to follow the 
supposed triumph of their faith.—The imagination 
of blinded spirits, as though they could debase the 
grandest facts of heaven into the meanest stories 
(scandala) of earth.—The fruitless lies, which are 
imagined capable of converting the most glorious 
facts into a Ceceptive myth.—The criticism passed in 
the dark Jewish lane, upon the facts of Gospel his- 
tory which took place upon the broad, open highway 
of the world. —This is the course which all the ene 
mies of Christian truth must pursue, because of the 
concealed self-contiadictions: 1. They imagine the 
most absurd fables, to destroy the most glorious 
miracle; 2. they imagine the most senseless absurd- 
ity, to destroy what is full of meaning and clear to 
the soul; 3. they imagine what is mean, wicked, dia 
bolical, to destroy what is sacred.—The latest criti 
cism in the Jewish Talmud, and the Talmud in the 


®fIn German: Der Same threr Kultur, which the 
Edinb. edition turns into “the germ of its worship,” aa 
Lange had written: ihres Audtus.—F. 5.) 
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latest works of criticém.—How the hierarchy has 
corrupted even the soldier’s honor.—sSlander sneaks 
alon in its impotent path, in pursuit of the Gospel 
rushing along its winged course: 1. Slander of Christ; 
2. of the disciples 5 8. of carly Christendom ; 4. of the 
Reformation, and so forth.—How Judaism and heath- 
enism unite to oppose Christianity.—How the hierar- 
chy leagues with the dissolute to battle against the 
faith. —The inhabitants of hell try to make themselves 
believe that heaven has been built up by the devices 
of hell.—God allowed the work of shame to run its 
wretched course, because the message of the resur. 
rection was not intended to be extended in the form 
of worldly, but of heavenly certainty, by heavenly 
agencies.—Powerless as are such attempts, as con- 
cerns the Lord, they succeed in destroving many 
svuls,—Thus haz the Talmud, the production of the 
legalistic spirit of Judaism, placed itself between the 
poor Jew and his Christ, as a ruinous phantom. So 
too does the spirit of Jegalism endeavor to build up a 
wall of separation between the poor Christian and his 
Christ.—It is only the preaching of the Gospel which 
Can overcome the eumity to the Gospel.—The more 
boldly the opposition advances, let the word ring out 
the clearer. 

THE PRESENT SECTION CONSIDERED 1N CONNECTION 
WITH THE FOLLOWING EVANGELICAL NARRATIVE.— 
The twofold development of the Old Testament: 
1. The false continuation of the Talmud. 2. The 
true continuation in the New Testament.—The great 
revolution in the life of Christ: 1. The appareut tri- 
umph of His foas becomes their most disgraceful de 
feat. 2. The apjarent defeat of the Lord becomes 
His most glorious triumph.—The grand development 
of Christianity and its dark counter-picture: 1, The 
fleeing suldiers, the hervic women. 2. The great 
council, and its decision; Christ upon the mountain, 
and His sermon. 38. The empty expectations of 
Judaism, and the actual testimony attorded by the 
Church of Christ.—The perfect impotence of the op- 


ponents, and the omnipotence of Christ in heaven and | 


upon earth. 

Slarke:-—Nova Bibl, Tub. : As divine wisdom 
has decreed, unto even the bitterest foes and perse- 
cutors of Jesus must the truth be told by their own 
beloved confiduntes.—The world takes money, and 
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acts as she is taught, against her better knowledge 
and her conscience, 1 Tim, vi. 10; 2 Pet. in 13, 15 
—No compacts prevail against the Lord.—The devi 
seeks, where not by force and with boldnexs, sul 
with lies and blasphemy, to oppose the kingdom and 
the life of Christ.—Monev has great power, but thou 
and thy money shall perish together, Acts vil, 20.— 
Maniiest lies require no refutation ; they refute them- 
selves.— QGuesnadl: What a misfortune, that a maa 
will turn to lies to cover his sin, rather than unto re 
peutance for forgiveness '—Zersruss The lie, no mia 
ter how absurd, is believed rather than the truth, 
especially by the low and godless masses.— Murder 
and lies, the devil’s weapons, Jolin vill, 44. 

Liseo :—Hate and wickedness ineite Christ's ene 
mies to bribe the suldiers ; low avarice mukes therm 
ready to free themselves from the crime of a negleet 
of duty by availing themselves of a convenient le. 

Heubner :-—Contrast between this account ané 
the preceding: 1. There truth; here lies. 2. Then 
the glorified Hero in His perfect: purity; here the 
terrified priesthood, affrighted because of its crime. 
3. There, among the disciples, overmastering joy; 
here anguishing terror, 4. There willing, unpaid 
servanis of truth; here bribed servants of talsebood. 
—Injustice brings a man to humiliation, shame, be 
fore the instruments of bis sin: he resigns himself to 
them, must fear them, and they laugh him to seom.— 
Such people have never a clean mouth, The state 
of things might have been learned by the Apostles 
from secret friends and adherents aruong the priests, 
from several persons, perchance trom converted sok 
diers. 

Braune :—As the fricnds heard from their own, 
so the foes from their own, the news of the resurrec- 
tion.— What revelation will be made on the day of 
judgment * of what money can effect !—Lies find ad 
mission, but they flee before the truth. Let no one, 
accordingly, be affrighted for what men can do; the 
Lord’s counsel stands fast.—But let no one imagine 
that he must tuke in hand to destroy the attempta 
of another; leave that to the Lord. 


* (The Edinb. edition mistranslates “erory day we see,* 


ete.; mistaking the German: jencr Tag (remember: Dies 
tra, dies itu) lor jeder Zug.—P. 8.) 


THIRD SECTION. 


THE OMNIPOTENT RULE, AND THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, IN HEAVEN AND IN EARTH 


Cuarrer XXVIII. 16-20, 


(Mark xvi. 15-18; Luke xxiv. 44-49.) 


16 


Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a [the, 76] mountain where 


17 Jesus had appointed them. And when thev saw him, they worshipped lam:! but 
18 some doubted [hesitated].? And Jesus came [drew near] and spake unto them, saving 


% 


19 All power is given unto me in [é] heaven and in [on, exc] 


earth. Go ve therefore, 


and teach [make disciples of, or disciple, christianize, pabyrevvare]‘ all [the, rd] nations, 
baptizing ® them in the name [into the hame, eis ro ovopal]® of the Father, and of the 
20 Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching [didacKovzes] them to observe ali things whatso 
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ever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway [all the days, every day, 
magus Tas nuépas], even unto the end [éws rHs ouvreActas| of the world [tov saved. 
Amen.® 


1 Ver. 17.—-Codd. B., D., [also Cod. Sinaft.], Vulgate, Chrvsostom, and Augustine omit a vT®@ , and so Lachmann are 
VWMisecbendorf [not in the large edition of 1859, where he retains it with a majority of uncial MS3.)]. Some cursive MSS. read 
QuT ov. 

2 Ver. 17.—[Grotins. Doddridge, Newcome, Fritzsche, Scrivenor translate ésioracayv: had doubted, taking the 
Greek aorist as a Latin plupertect. So also the French translations of Martin and Osterwald: avadent dvuté, But this is 
unnecessary, and grammatically impossible after moogexuyntayv, Matthew does not say mavTres wpoce KUPNT OV 
and the doubt may be referred (with de Wette and Lange) to the act of worship, and not to the fact of the resurrection, 
See Heeg. Notes, But even if all disciples fell down before the risen Lord, some (not of the eleven, after the two appears 
ances in Jerusalem, John xx., but of the seventy or of the five thousand to whom Christ appeared, 1 Cor, xv. 6) nay have 
Gone so with the hunest seepticism of Thomas, beiig very anxious, but hardly able us yet to realize such a stupendous 

ge s 2 . : ’ € la 

miracle. Hence there is no necessity, a8 there is no critical authority, fur Beza’s cuujecture, substituting ovd€ foro: O€ 

—P.3.] 

3 Ver. 19.—The particle of» (therefore) is wanting In all uncial MSS. [This is not quite correct. The Vatican Codex 

B.), boti: in the edition of Angelo Mai and of Buttmann, has it, as well as sotne ancient patristic quotations, and hence 

chinann retains it, although in brackets. Some quote also Cod. Ppilaenn Syri (C.) in its favor, but this Codex as pubs 

lished by Tischendorf breaks off in this chapter with ver. 4. But eleven nneial Mss, (Codd, Sinait., A. E., FIL, 6. M., 

S.) aud numerous cursive copies omit it, and so do the editions of Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, and A‘ford. But although 

it is ditHeult to defend it critically, it certainly accords with the sense. For the glorification of the Son by the Father and 

His elevation to the right hand of Almighty power is the foundatiun of the Church sand of the authority of the apostolic 
ministry.—P. 3.] 

4 Ver. 19.—{The verb naOyrevety (properly an intransitive verb: to be a pupil to one, Tivi, ch. xxvil. 57 and 
among the classics, but in the N. T. used also transitively: to make a Giaciple of, Tia, so here, Matt. xili. 52; Acts xiv 
21,= uadntas xorev, John iv. 1), is more comprehensive than 5:d5ag«eLv, ver. 20, and shouid therefore be differente 
ly rendered in this connection. It signifies the end, the participles the Means. The nations are to be made disciples of 
Christ or converted to Him by two means chiedy, viz, by baplian (BamrtiCovres) and by religious instruction (64 
Saaxoyvres) The margin of the Authorized Version proposes: mike disciples, or Christiana of al nations; Dod 
Gridge: proselyte (which is objectionable on account of the double meaning); Campbell: concert; Norton: make discte 

tex from all nations (from impiies a false restriction); Serivener: make disciples of; Conant and the N. To of the Am, 

ible Union: disciple (in the ~ense: to convert, to cause to becume a follower), This is certainly shorter than the cire 
eumlocution: to make disciples of, but perhaps not sufficiently a Lange has: Machel zu Jingern, and adds in 
Buiall type: behehret; de Wette and Ewald: Gekedret. The teach of the Authorized and all the older English Versions 
(as wellas the lehret of Luther) comes from the inaccurate rendering of the Vulguta: docete ... baplizuntes ... do- 
centex.—P. 8.) 

® Ver. 19,—The reading: Burtloavres (haring baptized) of Codd. B., D., instead of Bawti Corres, is wore 
thy of notice. (Comp. the translator's foot-note on p. 557.—P. 8.) 

ee? * . > ° ° 

6 Ver, 19.—(The preposition €¢s with the accusative, as distinct from év ovduarti, strictly conveys the idea: inte 
the corenant—union and fellowship of the triune God, with all the privileges and dutles involved in it. The common 
version in the English and German Bibles and baptismal offices arises from the inaccurate rendering of Cyprian (Epist. Izx ii 
B) and of the Volgata: in nomine Patria, ete., instead of in nomen, as Tertullian has it (De Bapl 13). lt may be graw 
matically defended, however, by ch. xviii. 20: gathered together in my nume, €is Td dvoua, and x. 41: in the name of 
a prophet, €i$ dvoua wpotnroy, Bixaiou, padntov,—the meaning of eis being here: in referencé to, Lange inge- 
niously combines the two meanings: in the authority of, and into the communion with, the holy Trinity. See his Exeg, 
Notes and my additions; also Lange’s Doctrinal Thoughts, No. 6.—VP. 8.) 

™ Ver. 20.—[Lit. : (dd the consummation of the ( present) won (as di-tinct from the fnture eon after the Advent or the 
never-ending world to come); Lange: bis an dea Weltlauf's Vollendung, But the common rendering of ouvtreAcia tod 


cuwvos by endl of the world, is upon the whole the best, certainly the most pepular, and hence we left It undisturbed in 
the text. It dates from Wiclif, and was retained by all the older versions (exeept that of Rheims, which has: to the con- 
aummation of the world, after the Vulzata: ad consummiationem swculi), and among recent revisers also by Conant and 
the N. T. of the Am. Bible Union (with the omi-sion of the interpolated ecen, which dates froin Tyndale), Coverdale and 
James’ Revisers have: unto, but the Versions of Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva, and the Bishops have: until, The old ver- 
sien is ee Olas to that of Campbell: to the conclusion of this astute, and to that of Nurton: to the end of present 
things.— eo We 

® Ver. 20.—[The word &uny of the tert. ree. and younger MSS. is omitted in Codd. Sinait., B., D., ete., Vulgata, ete. 
It 1s cancelled by Griesbach, Lachmann. Tischendorf, Tregelles. Alford; it {3 also wanting in the first edition of Erasmus, 
1516, and hence In Luther's German Version, and in all the English Versions previous to that of King James’ Revisers 
The word was probably added by the scribes who prepared the copies for liturgical use.—P. 8.]} 


lem. We agree with Ebrard and others, that Christ’s 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 16. Then the eleven disciples.—They 
come forward here as the representatives of the en- 
tire band of disciples, and not as the select apostolic 
college of the Twelve, which makes its first reappear- 
ance after the selection of Matthias. This distinction 
is co be found in the remark that some doubted, which 
cannot apply to the Eleven: reference is made to 
many witnesses in 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

Upon the mountain.—The Evangelist himself 
mnforms us that Jesus had appointed the place of 
meeting, but does not tell us when and where. Inas- 
much as the disciples were bidden at first merely to 
go into Galilee, the more special direction must have 
been given ata later date. Grotius thinks that the 
sommand was issued while they were still in Jcrusa- 


meeting with the seven (John xxi.) preceded and in- 
troduced this manifestation, That there is a refer. 
ence to an actual mountain in Galilee, may be seen 
from the connection between this passage and the 
injunctions to proceed into Galilee, vers. 7, 10; also 
from the consideration, that in Galilee only could a 
place be found for so large an assemblage of disci- 
ples as is mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 6. An apocryphal 
tradition, dating from the thirteenth century, named 
the northern peak of the Mount of Olives as the 
scene, and gave it the name of Galilwa, This theory 
has undoubtedly originated early, in an improper and 
interested attempt at harmonizing, the first traces of 
which we find in the apocryphal Actis Pilati. It is 
upon this statement that Rudolf Hofmann supports 
his views in his work, Veber den Berg Galilua, Ein 
Beitrag zur Harmonie der evangelischen Berichte 
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Leipzig, 1856.* We 
cunt not have been the scene of the transfiguration, 
But should we conclude from this, that that tradition 
is wholly untenable? How easily could that which 
had been said of the second transfiguration of Jesus 
before the eves of His Church, be contounded with 
the account of the former transiivuration! Llow well 
adapted, besides, was Mount Tabor for the accommo- 
dation of the diseiples, who assembled for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the first great Easter festival ! 
That the mount was then peopled, goes against the 
theory which makes it the scene of such an event as 
the first transfizuration, but not asainst the view 
which selects it as the centre to which the Galilean 
Christians were gathered. For the dwellers upon 
this mountain (if the mountain were not then, to some 
degree, waste and occupied only by ruins ; see Schulz, 
Leeiseheschrehung) couid be but few in number, and 
would be, besides, friendly disposed to the Galilean 
behevers, so that the assembl: age upon this hih peak 
of Galilee woul] not be in the least disturbed (see 
the authors Leben Jesu, ii. 3, 1730). Grotius, too, 
writing upon this passage, is in favor of Tabor. 
* Souihward from the Mount of Beatitudes, six miles 
distant from Nazareth, in an casterly direcuion (south- 

east), the Mount of Tabor rises, “IZM, t. ¢. peak, na- 
vel, Greek "Ire Bripiov (Hos. v. 1; Sept.), called by the 

natives Zschchel Tor. It isa gr eai, well-nich isolated 
ball of chalkstone, flattened on the top. Jerome says 
ofits Mira rotioudiate sublimis, In omni parte fint- 
tur equaliter, Upon the southern side, it extends far 
down into the plain of Jezreel:¢ northward it over- 
looks all the confronting mountains of the highlands 
of Galilee. The sides of Tabor are covered with a 
forest of oaks and wild pistachio-trees, which shelter 
wild swine. The whole mountain is rich in flowers, 
and abounds with trees, The flat top is about a mile 
aud a half in cireumference ; upon it are the remains 
of a laree fortress, and two churches may still be ree- 
ognized.” (KK. von Raumer, Puldstina, p. 62.) See 
Jer. xivi 18; Ps. Ixxxix. 12, (‘Tabor and Hermon 
shall rejoice in thy namne”]. Upon the prospect 
from Tabor, consult works of travel, Schubert, Rob- 
inson; also Schulz (Mihlheim an der Ruhr, 1852, p. 
260). Gerlach supposes the mountain to have lain 
in a lonely neizhborhood, in Lebanon, in the north 
of Galilee, but states no reasons. 

Ver. 17. And when they saw Him.—In the 
ease of the Eleven, this was “neither the first occa- 
gion upon which they saw Him since the resurrection, 
vor yet the first impression.” Judying from the im- 
port of what follows, we believe that Matthew groups 
the eleven Apostles ‘together with the assembled _pil- 
grim throng of Galilean believers. To this congre- 
gated body does the prostration refer, and also ‘the 
doubting of some.’ We consider, how ever, that the 
Blaicment: some doubted, is not applied to the 
reality of the Risen One, but is used in regard to the 


© (Hofmann endeavors to harmonize the differences {n 
the history of the forty days by means of this apocryphal 
tradition; but 7 PaArAata means nowhere in the N. T. a 
Doeuntain, but always the well-known province, nor do the 
thers use it in any other sense. Comp. Meyer fa the fifth 
edition, p. 615, note.—P. 5 

t (The Edinb. edition ane it sinks deep into the Val-. 
ey of larael, T donot know what the “ Valley of Israel” 
8; Dut Dr. Langs undoubtedly means the great plateau or 
elevated plaio of Jezreel, he aah by Pes, which extends 
fom Carme! to the Jordan where it leaves the Lake Gene- 
gareth, and was celebrated for ts beauty and fertility, 
ae xvii. 16; Judy. vi. 33; vii. 1, 1 Sam. xxix. 1, ete—P. 


saw above that Mount Tabor | 
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immediately preceding wpocextrycay These 
“some” were not in doubt whether the person be 
fore them was really Jeans who had risen. That 
would have been a total inversion of the order of 
things, if they had tome te the mountain believing. 
and had been plunged back into doubt upon the sight 
of the Lord. Whi, it was the very vision of the 
Lord which made the women and the Eleven belev- 
ing. So that they doubted whether it was proper to 
ofer unto the Lord such an unbourded w orship aa 
was expressed in the supplications and prostraticn 
of the disciples, This view is held also by de Wette. 
The folowing declaration of Jesus refers to this hesk 
tation. Hence we find in this a prophetic alhirstes 
by the Evancelist to that germ of Etionism wisieh 
developed itself at a later period among the Jewish 
Christians, just as he had before por nted out the 
germ of the antichristian Judaism, These “* some” 
—oi de withouta preceding of we—constitute a par. 
ticular section of that asse:nbled mass, formerly men 
tioned as a body, to which special attention would be 
direeted.* The words, of 5€ éStataaay, Lave 
received various expan ations: 1. The reading itseis 
ovde: Bornemann [Bez]. The meaning, Some 
prostrated themselves, the ie separated in dia 
mav: Schleussner. "8. The occasion: (@) They 
doubted, because Jesus’ body was already eloriticd: 
Qlshausen and others; (4) dread of a phantem: 
Hase; (¢) on account of a change in the body or Je 
sus, Which was now in the intermediate state, between 
its former condition, and glorification, which was 
completed at the ascension: Mever.¢ 4. The sub- 
ject: (a) The Eleven were they who doubted: Mever; 
(4) certain of the Seventy: Kuinoel; (c) certain of 
the five hundred brethren, 1 Cor. xv. 6: Calovius 
and oihers [also Olshausen, Ebrard, Stier, who sup- 
pose, from the previous announcement of this meet- 
ing, and the repetiticn of that announcement by the 
angel, and by Christ, that it included, probably, all 
the disciples who could be brought ‘tozether ;—in 
which case we must take the era in ver. 16 in an 
emphatic, not in an exclusive sense, the Eleven being 
the natural leaders of the rest.—P. S.} This last ex- 
planation is undoubted|y the correct one. (Nee above.) 
Ver. 18. And Jesus drawing near, spake 
unto them.—This drawing near was manife-Uy a 
special approach unto those who were doubting ; 
and unto them likewise were the following words in 
the first instance addressed, though not exclusively. 
All power is given unto Me.—Expression of 
His giorification and victory, “It is an unwarrant- 
ed rationalizing explanation, when this expressien 13 
made to mean simply, either potesfas aniina home 
num per doctrinam imperandi (Kuinecl), or full 
power to make all the preparations necessary for the 
Messianie theocracy (Paulus). It is the swe re 
gram Christi, without limitation.” Meyer. Accord 
ing to the doubts of the later Ebionites, Christ must 
share the power given Him by God, in heaven with 
the angels, on earth with Mosesa [With the resur 
rection and ascension Christ took full possession, as 


¢ (The omission of oi wey implies that thase who donbte 
ed were a small minority, Nn mere exception. If MatrLew 
had written: of MEF mpomenvynaar, ov Seé edittacar, 
he would have divided the disciples into two co-ordinate and 
alinost equal parts. Comp, Meyer be loc.—P. 8 
+ [Lange means the late Johann Friedrich, ‘yon Mover, 
the reviser of Luther's German Bible, not to be confounded 
with Heinrich Angust Wilhelm Meyer, the commentator 
still living. As the latter is me ntioned immediately arter 
ward, their Christian names should have been given hera- 
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the Godman, of that 36% which, aa Adyos &crapxos, 
or according to His eternal Divine nature, He had 
before the foundation of the world, John xvii. 5; 
Khuke xxiv. 26; Phil. ii, 9-11; Eph. i, 20-23.— 
P. 3. 

Ver. 19. Go ye (therefore).—O dé» is a gloss, 
but a correct one; for the majesty of Christ is the 
ground both for His sending, and for their allowing 
thernselves to be sent. (Alford, a dignitary of the 
Church of England, savs of these words of the great 
commission, that they were “not spoken to the apos- 
tles only. but to all the brethren.” He also remarks 
on the connection between efouria and uadntenaare: 
** All power is given Me—go therefore and—subdue ? 
Not so: the purpose of the Lord is to bring men to 
the knowledge of the truth—to work on and in their 
hearts, aid lift them up to be partakers of the Divine 
nature! And therefore it is not ‘subdue,’ but ‘ make 
discip'es of )”—P. 8.] 

Make disciples of, padnretdaate.— Lu 
ther’s translation: /ehre?, is incorrect.* So also is 
the Baptist exegesis: In every case, first complete 
religious instruction, then baptism. To make disci- 
ples of, involves in general, it is true, the preaching 
of the Gospel; but it marks pre-eminently the mo- 
ment when the non-Christian is brought to a full 
willingness to become a Christian, that is, has be- 
come, through repentance and faith, a catechumen. 
This willingness, in the case of the children of Chris- 
tian parents, is presupposed and implied in the wil- 
lingness of the parents; for it is unnatural and un- 
spiritual to treat children as if they were adults, 
and Christianity as if it were a mere school question, 
when the parents do not decide unhesitatingly in 
favor of Christianity as the religion of their children, 
and do not determine to educate them accordingly. 
Hence the children of Christian parents are born 
catechumens, or subjects of Christian instruction. 
The Yoly Scriptures everywhere place the spiritual 
unity of the household in the believing father or be- 
lieving mother, representing this as the normal rela- 
tion. 

All nations.—Removal of the limitations laid 
down in ch. x. 5, according to the statements con- 
tained in ch. xxv. 32; xxiv. 14. By this, the univer- 
sality of the apostolic commission is ‘established, 
The question, how the Gentiles are to be received 
into the Church, is not yet answered, though the un- 
conditioned reception of believers is found in the ap- 
pointment, that nations, as nations, are to be chris- 
tianized, without being first made Jews; that they 
are to be Pabeed out as Christians by baptism, with- 
out any reference to circumcision. The development 
of this germ is left by the Lord to the work of the 
Spirit. The revelation recorded Acts x., is the Spir- 
t’s exegesis of the already perfect commission, and 
jot a continuation or expansion of that commission, 
Fhich was completed with the work of Christ. We 
sannot, therefere, assume that the Apestles, up to that 
time, held circumcision to be a necessary ceudition 
of baptism, or reception into the Church; they were 
merely in the dark regarding this question, until the 
Holy Spirit explaincd the word of Christ unto 
them. 

Baptizing them.—Or, more correctly accord- 
Ing to the reading Bazticavres: Anning baptized 
themn.+ But puénrevew is not completed in baptism. 


* (So 1s the feach of the English Version. and the docete 
of the Latin Vulgate. Couip. the Critical Note No. 4, p. Sad. 
=P. 8.] 

t [The reading Bawticayres has the authority of 
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Rather are there two acts, a missionary acd an eccle 
siastical,—the antecedent baptism, the subse yuent 
instruction. [Meyer: “ Bawrigovtes, ete., by whick 
the uaénrevery is to be brought about, not what is te 
take place after the ua@nrevsate, which would re 
quire uw O@nrevaavres-Santicere.” Alford: “The ucaém 
Tevew consists of two parts—the inilictory, admissory 
rife, and the subsequent teaching. It is much to be 
regretted that the rendering of uaé., ‘leach,’ has ix 
our Bibles clouded the meaning of these importan., 
words. It will be observed that in our Lord’s words, 
asin the Church, the process of ordinary discipleship 
is grom buptisin to instruction—t, ¢., is admission in 
infancy to the covenant, and growing up into tHpetw 
rayta, «.7.A.” But this applies only to Christian 
churches already established. As the Jewish religion 
commenced with the promise of God, and the faith 
and circumcision of adult Abraham, who received 
circumcision as a sign and seal of the covenant als 
ready established (Rom. iv. 11) for himself and for 
his seed, so the Christian Chureh was founded in the 
beginning, and ig now propagated in all heathen 
countries by the preaching of the Gospel to, and by 
the baptism of, adadés. Infant baptisin always pre- 
supposes the existence of a responsible parent church 
and the guaranty of Christian nurture which must 
develop and make available the blessings of the bap- 
tismal covenant. Hence the preponderance of adult 
over infant baptism in the first centuries of Christian. 
ity, and in all missionary stations to this day. But 
even in the case of adult converts, a ful instruction 
in the Christian relizion and development of Christian 
life, does not, as a rule, precede, but succeed baptism, 
which is an iniilatory, not a consummatory rite, the 
sacramental sign and seal of regeneration, 7 ¢., of the 
beginning of the new life, not of sanctification or 
growth and perfection in holiness.—P. $ 

In [or rather with reference to, or r into] the 
name of.*—That is, in the might of, and for, the 
name, as the badve and the symbol of the new Chur ch, 
Eis 70. « Note,” says Meyer, “that the liturgical 
formula, Jn nomine, In the name, rests entirely upon 
the incorrect translation of the V uleate.” Yet, not 
so entirely, because the expression «vy 7a dvouart is 
found in Acts x. 48 (compare Matt. iii. 11). De Wette 
and Meyer explain eis Td, with reference to the 
name. But eis 70, in other passages, means cither 
the element into which one is baptized (Mark i. 9, 
eis Tov “lopdavny; Rom. vi. 3, eis tov davaror); or 
the object, eis ueravoray, Matt. iii, 115 Acts ii, 38, 
eis &Peows or the authority of the community, wonder 
whieh and for which one is baptized (ets Tov Mevany, 
1 Cor, x. 2). The last meaning is probably the 
prominent one in this passage: a ‘baptisin under the 
authority of, and unto the authority of the trinne 
God, as opposed to the baptism in and for the author. 
ity of Moses. But, as the context shows, we have 
expressed likewise the idea of being plung.d into 
the name of the Three-one God, as the element, and 


only two, thongh very important uncial MSS... the Vatican 
(b.) and the Cambridge Codex (Codex Bezie or DD.) and looks 
very inuch like an ecelesiastied correction, “The Sinuitie 
Codex, whieh otherwise so often agrees with Cod. BL, sus- 
tains here the fest, ree, and all the modern crivieal editions 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, ete., read the present part 
ciple BawriCorTes. Meyer, otherwise so careful in 
grammatical and critical matters, does not even notice the 
difference of reading in this case. —P. 5. J 

*{Lange, as also de Wette, Stier, and Ewald, transtate 
eis TO Gvoua: aufden Namen, while Luther, follow 
ing the Latin Vulgate, translates fa dem Namen, like ow 
Enctish Version. See the Critical Note No. 6, p. d= 
P.5.] 
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the dedication of the baptized unto this name.* The 


expression, éwl r@ dvouars Acts ii. 38, brings ont 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 


We must dissent from Meyer, when he maintaing 
that the passage is “improperly termed the Juntts 


most fully the idea of the authority, in virtue of | mal formula,” assigning as reason that “ Jesus dees 


which, or the foundation upon which, baptism is ad- 
ministered. In so far, now, as baptism has the Triune 
name as ground, meana, and object, the combined sig- 
nification of efs may be partially explained by with 
reference to; more distinctly, however, in the name 
of: that is, upon the ground of this name, in the 
might of this name, as dedicated unto this name, or 
for this name. Mever: “The naine of the Father, 
ete., is to be the object of faith. and the subject of 
confession.” This expresses only the third concep- 
tion, and that but half. Upon the import of the 
name, sce Commentary on Matt. vi. 9 [p. 125].4 The 
name refers to each of the Persons of the Godhead. 
The plural form, 7d ovduara, would have pointed to 
Trithcism; while the singular, in its distributive up- 
plication to Father, Son, and Spirit, brings out in the 
one name the equality as well as the personality, of the 
three Divine Names in one name.t In an emphatic 
sense, May it also be said, that 7d wvevpa ayiov is 
a “distinctively Christian characteristicum of the 
Spirit” (John vii. 39), 


* (So also two distinguished madern English commenta- 
tora. ALroxp in foe; “it is unfortunate again here that 
our English Bibles do not give us the force of this eds. 
It should have been fvfo (as in Gal. iii, 27) both here and in 
1 Cor. x. 2) snd wherever the expression is used. Tt imperts 
not ouly a subjective recognition heresfter by the child of 
the truth finplied in ta dvoua, «.7.A., but an objectire ad- 
mission into the covenant of redemption—a putting on of 
Chrost, Baptism is the contract of espousal (Eph. ve 26) 
between Christ and His Church, Our word ‘in’ being ree 
tained both here and in our formula of Baptism, it should al- 
ways be remembered that the sacramental declaration ix 
contained in this word; that it auswers (as Stier has well 
observed, Reden Seat. vi. 902) to the Toute éaTuy in the 
Other sacrament” Similarly Wordsworth, who otherwise 
adheres vers closcly to ancient usaaser Not én, but dato; 
and not weames Coiucal), butinto the Ge names te, admit 
them by the sacrament of Baptisin into the privileges and 
duties of faith inj and obedience to, the uame of the one God, 
in three persons... and into partieipation of, and commun. 
jon with, the divine natures” Conant, on the other hand, 
retains and defends the Authorized Version in (le name 
(though not ip the sense: by the authority of, but dn rese- 
renee fo) and dentes that duto he nitare gives the sense, and 
fs adinissibie in English. Bat the Anthorized Version rep- 
ders ovat €Banrtia@nuev eis Xptatov “Inoovy, Rom. vi. 
8: “so many of us as were baptized info Jesus Christ.” the 
Barrisua eis Uavaruv, ver. 4: “baptism énfo death,” and 
eis Xotordy eBarriaOnre, Qa. iil, 27: “baptized into 
Christ.” Why not say then with equal propriety: to bap- 
tize into the name of Chieist, te, inte comumuinion apd fel- 
lowship with Tim and the holy Trinity as revealed in the 
work of creation, redemption, and reseneration 7—P, 8, 

t (ihe mame siznifies the meanne and cessenee of the 
Brbject rs revealed, the copy orexpression of the being. In 
this case the name implies all that belong. to the manifesta. 
tion of the Criune God in the gospel, His tithes, attributes and 
works of creation, redeinpuion, and sanctification, [tis prob- 
able Chat Corist had refercnce also to Tis own baptism: in 
Jordan, where all tiree persons of the Godhead revealed 
themselves. —P. S.J 

+ iMever (p. 619, 5th ed. of 194) thinks that, doctrinally. 
the singular To dvoua can be used neither in favor of the 
orthodes doctrine of the Trinity ou is done by Basil. Jerome, 
Theoplylact, and others) ter ino taver of the Sabbeilan 
View of a mere nominal Prinity. sinee the simular signifies 
the definite name of each one of the three, so that ecs 7b 
bvawa must be supplied before Tov viow and before tod 
Byiou Trevuatus, comp, Apoc, xiv. 1: 7b dSvoua arov 
Kal TO vous .0n FaTpos auzar, But he admits that the 
New Testament deetring of the holy Trinity as the sum and 
substance of the whole Christian faith and confession is pre- 
Bupapsed and finplied in the passase.—The old practice of a 
tare fobf immersion, Whieh is first mentioned by Tertullian, 
fsa Venerable usave, but cannot be traced to the spostolic 
am nor is ab at wil required by the trivilarian formula— 
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not, assuredly, dictate the words which are to be em 
ploved in the administration of baptism. (No trace 
is to be found of the emplovment of these words by 
the Apostolic Church : compare rather the simple 
form eis Xgisrév, Rom. vi. 3; Gal. ili, 27; Bawsiges 
eis TO Gvoua X., Acts viii. 16; and é€wi re ovouatt Xq 
Acts ii. 38.) It is the telie import [or intention] of 
the baptismal act that is given im this expression, 
Consult Reiche, De Baptism. orig., ete., Grottinzen, 
1816, p. 141. It was only at a later period that the 
baptismal formula was drawn up according to these 
words (see Justin, Apol. i. 61), just as was the hap 
tismal confession of the three articles.” But it is 
exactly this gradual development of the apostelical 
confession of faith which conducts us back to the 
germ, Which we find here deposited in the New Tes 
tament. A baptism in the name of Christ is con- 
eeivable only when that confession was accompanied 
by the acknowledgment of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit; and this so-called “telic import” peints us 
back to the homogeneous foundation upon which 
that import rests. It is true, indeed, that the apos- 
tolic age was not bound to formulas, as stiffand dead 
formulas. Otherwise, Mever is right in de‘ending, 
against the objections of de Wette, Strauss, and 
others, the historical truth of this direction of Christ. 
This is not the only instance in which we have pre 
sented a more specially detined statement of the tun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, and of the es3zen- 
tial points of the Christian confession (see 1 Cor. xiii, 
13; 1 Tim. ii. 165 Tit. ii, 11-13, NEY [Comp. the 
Doctrinal Thoughts, below, sub No. 6. | 

Ver. 20. Teaching them.—These words mark 
on the one hand, the continuation of the apostolic 
activity, after that woa@yredvew and Bart:Cew had pre 
ceded ; upon the other, the course of the Ciiristian, 
which should run on parallel to this activiry. The 
stateinent concerning the new évroAn, John xii. 34, 
which refers undoubtedly to the institution of the 
Holy Supper, shows us, that ALL THINGS commanded 
by Christ concentrate in the truth, and the spiritual 
observance of that Supper as necessarily tollowing 
baptism and the establishment of the virible chureh. 
See the author's Leben Jean, i. 8, p. 1350. 

[We should not overlook that there is no «ai be- 
fore 8i8acKovrTes, 80 that baptizeng and leaching 
are not strictly coérdinate, as two successive acts 
and means of Christianizing the nations; but the 
teaching is & continuous process, Which partly pre- 
cedes baptism, asx a general exhibition of the gospel 
with the view to bring the adults to the eniucal turn- 
ing point of decision for Christ, and subniission to 
His authority, and partly tollows baptism, both in the 
case of adits and infants, as a thorough indoctrina- 
tion in the Christian truth, and the building up oi the 
whole man unto the full manhood of Christ, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith. Sinee the eleven apos 
tles and other personal disciples of our Lord cvuld 
neither baptize nor teach all nations, it 1s evident 
that He instituted here the office of a continuous and 
unbroken preacherhoodl (not priesthood in the Jewish 
or Romish sense) and feachkerhood, with all its duties 
and functions, its privileges and responsibinties ; and 
to this ofce He pledged His perpetual presence to 
the end of tine, without the intermission of a single 
day or hour.—P. &. 

[All things, whatsoever I have commanded 
you.—The ducirines and precepts of Christ, nutinng 
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ees and nothing more, are the proper subjects of 
Christian faith and practice, and constitute the genu- 
tine Christian tradition to be handed down from age 
to ave, as distinct from those pseudo-Christian  tradi- 
tions of men which were added to the gospel, as the 
pseudo-Jewish traditions of the Pharisees and elders 
srere addled to the Old Testament, and “made the 
word of God of none effect,” Mate. xv. 6.—P. S.] 

And, lo.—Excitation and eveouragement to ful- 
fil the apostolic commission, and the duties of the 
Christian lite, woich are here enjomed.* 

I am with you.—Not merely through the 
acency of the power which has been given Me, but 
still more in the other person of the Holy Spirit, or 
the Paracletos (John xiv. 16, 26, ete.), and in My 
own personal agency, through My word (John xiv. 
23) and sacrament (Matt. xxvi. 28). There is refer- 
ence also to their vital union to, and communion 
with, Him, in the might of His Spirit (John xiv. 20; 
xvi. 22), and of His lite (John xv. 5). fonds —— I; 
in the fullest sense: not the Divine Presence as dis- 
tincuished from the Humanity of Christ. His Hu- 
manity is with us likewise. The vine lives in the 
branches. ... The presence of Christ is part of the 
€350n above—the effect of the well-pleasing of the 
Father. So that the mystery of His name, éupavouna, 
ia fultiNted—God with us."—P. 8.] 

[With you.—W ordsworth, like the Romish in- 
terpreters, erroneously confines ped’ tuay to the 
aposiics and their successors in office. Let us 
quote Alford, also a dignitary of the Episcopal 
Church, against him: “To understand we@ buay 
only of the apostles and their (?) successors, is to 
destroy the whole foree of these most weighty words. 
Descending even into literal exactness, we may see 
that d:5aqxuvres avtuds THE WavTa bra evereiAauny 


duty, makes avrovs into duers, aS soon as they are 
peuadnrevucvot. The command is to the UNIveRsAL 


Cucrceu—to be performed, in the nature of things, 
by her ministers and teachers, the manner of appoint- 
ing which is not here prescribed, but to be learnt in 
the unfoldings of Providence recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, who by His special ordinance were 
the founders and first builders of that Church—but 
whose oflice, on that very account, precluded the idea 
of succession or renewal.” Ina general sense, how- 
ever, the apostolic oftice—the only one which Christ 
founded, but which was the fruitful germ of all other 
ministerial offices (the preshyterate and deaconate) 
—is truly and really continued, with all its necessary 
functions for the preservation and propagation of the 
church, in the ministerial or pastoral ottice. In this 
passage the apostles and other disciples (there were, 
probably, more than five hundred in all, comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 6) appear as the representatives of the whole 
ministry of the gospel, and in a wider sense of the 
whole church over against the unchristian world, 
which is to be christianized by them, As the S aviour 
prayed not tor the apostles alone, but for them also 
that shall believe on Him through their word, that 
they all may be one”, (John xvit, 20, 21), so the 
pro.nise of His abiv ling presenee is to "all ministers 
of the gospel and to the whole Church they repre- 
eat. Christ has abundantly proved, and d: auily 
proves, His blessed) presence im non-episcopal, as 
well as episcopal churches, even where only two or 


# (Sa aso Meyer, Alford elves the words: Kal (Sar, 
a different meanlog which fs rather far fetehed, by referring 


them to the aecewsion, the inanner of which is bot related 
by Mutthow. —L. 3.) 
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three humble disciples are assemtled in His name 
(Matt. xviii, 20), and it is our duty and privilege, in 
the spirit of true evangelical catholicity, to acknowl 
edge and revere the footprints of our Saviour in all 
aves and sections of Christendom, whether Greck, or 
Latin, or Anglican, or Protestant.—P. &.] 

Alway.* words: mdasas Tas juépas, ev 
day, mark not ouly every year which will clapse 
the world’s end, as years of redemption, but alse 
every day, even the darkest, as davs of redemption. 
[ALrorp; “All the appuinted days—for they are 
numbered by the Father, though by none but Him.” 
WorpswortH: “1 shall never be absent from vou a 
single day; I shall never be absent in any of the 
days of the greatest trial and affliction of the Church 
but I shall remain with her till the das? day, when you 
will see Me again in bodily presenee.”"—P. 3. 

Unto the erd of the world.—That is, until 
the completion or consummation of the secular eon, 
or the period of time which comes to an end with the 
parousia, and involves the end of the present world 
itself. Hence this fact is also included, that Christ ae- 
companies His own, when they go to the most remote 
boundaries of the world to preach the Gospel. [The 
word unto (ews) does not set a term to Chirist’s pres- 
ence, but to His invisithle and temporal presence, 
which will be exchanged for His visible and eternal 
presence at His last coming. Now Christ is uth us. 
then when He shall appear in glory, we shall be wi 
Him where He is (John xvii. 24), and shall see Him 
as Heis(1 Johniii. 2). Comp. Bengel, who remarks to 
éws: “* Tron enim nox erimus cum Domino."—P. 8.] 

On account of this all-encompassing, this heaven- 
and-earth-ineluding presence of Christ, the fact of 
the personal ascension is omitted by our Evanvelist, 
which is done also by John, as a point which is self- 
evidently comprehended in this ormnipresence, [The 
fact itself of the ascension is clearly implied, not 
only in this verse, but also in other passages of this 
Gospel, as ch. xxii. 445 xxiv. 80; xxv. 14, 315 xxvi 
64.—P. S.]} 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 


1. The mountain in Galilee.—The appearance of 
the risen Lord upon this mountain recalls in its every 
part the transfiguration upon the mountain in Perwa, 
and also Peter's confession, which preceded that 
transfiguration. Hence it is, it seems to us, that tra- 
dition has connected the second event with the first, 
in regard to the locality, and has named Mount Ta- 
bor as the scene of the transfiguration. Upon this 
occasion we have a repetition of both the solemn 
coutession and the transtiguration, The two scenes 
avree in kind, but this present one surpasses in de 
gree, There, Peter confessed; ‘Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God;” bere, a discinle-band of 
move than five hundred believers fall in adoration at 
the feet of the risen Lord. There, Christ econtirmed 
Peter's confession, as a revelation from the Father; 
here, He declares: “A power ds eiven unto Me in 
heaven and on earth.’ There, He proclaimed the 
institution of His Chureh (eeeAncia) upon the fou 
dation of this confession; here, He appoints Wis dis 
ciples apostles unto all nations, while these nations 
were to take the place of the disciples (uadyretaate), 
He institutes holy baptism, and recalls the more 


*[Lanze: alte Tuge, all the duys, which fe the Litere 


. translation. —P, 8.) 
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special institution of the ministerial (teaching) office 
(John xx. 21), and of the Holy Supper (see above, 
Exeg. Notes).—And as He made maniiest, upon the 
Mount of Transfivuration, His connection with the 
heavenly world of spirits, and with the entire past 
of God's kingdom (Moses and Ehjah), so He certifies 
here His connection with the entire future of God's 
kingdom, His eternal presence in the Church in this 
world, by means of these words: “Lo, I am with 
you every day ull the completion of the won, of the 
world’s course and time.” 

2. When Matthew mentions in this passage only 
the Eleven, he will merely mark them out as the 
leaders Of the Galilean disciple-procession, but in no 
sense as those to whom the institutions of the glorified 
Lord were exclusively entrusted. Gerlach is of the 
opinion, that the principal, the predominating thonght 
with Matthew, was the office of public teacher; ‘and 
gence it is that all the appearances of our Lord, 
which were enjoyed by different parties, are omitted.” 
But Matthew reports even an appearance of Jesus 
unto the women. If Matthew here records (as Ger- 
Jach himsclf ad:nits) the same meeting of Jesus with 
the disciples whieh is mentioned by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 
6, it follows that the Lord himself here committed His 
formal institutions and commissions to the whole as- 
sembled Church, with the Apostles at her head, just 
as He at a later date poured out His Spirit upon the 
whole asseinble?d Chureh. And from this, then, we 
argue, that, aceording to the law of Christ, the apos- 
tolic office and the Chureh are not two divided see- 
tions. In the commission to teach and to baptize, 
the apostolical community is one, a united apostolate, 
Invoiving the Chureh, or, a united Chureh, including 
tue Apostles. In this unity we may unquestionably 
moark the distinetion between the leader and the led, 
which comes out in a more positive way in the en- 
truscment to the Apostles of the official kevs (Matt. 
xvi. 19; xvil. 18; John xx. 2!). But that is an 
organic contrast, arising from, and conditioned by, 
the unity of the apostolic communion (1 Cor. v. 4). 

©. The declaration of Christ: ‘* All power,” ete., 
and His command to baptize into the name of the 
bather, and of the Son, ete., as also the tact that He 
received the adoring homage of Ilis disciples, show 
clearly that Ic presented Himself, not only in the 
wiajesty of Tis exalted humanity, but also in the 
brichtness of His divinity. In the words: “is given 
unto Me,” there is, undoubtedly, emphasis laid upon 
His mediatorial relationship, which is freguently illas- 
trared by the Apostle (1 Cor, xv. 283; Eph. i. 20; 
Pil. iio #8); but, at the same time, with equal dis- 
tinciness is the homoousia (or co-equality) of Christ 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit expressed in the 
second name of the baptisinal formula, Under the 
old economy, the predomimant reference in all the 
divine government was to the glorification of the 
Father; under the new ceconomy, to that of the Son ; 
whe, in the final completion, the Father shall be 
gloriticd with the Son in the glorification of the Holy 
Spirit. 

4. It is manifest that the kingdom which Christ 
here describes is not only a reqnaam gratia, but also 
a kingdom of power, and a kingdem of glory; but it 
does not manifest itself as three distinct kingdoms, 
but the power which He manifests is subservient to 
the interests of the kingdom of grace, and the king- 
dom ct grace finds its end and completion in the 
kingdom of glory (see the author's Lositive Dogma- 
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without sufficient reason to ver. 19, has been oftem 
enough pointed out (ace the Evreg. Votes), But, npon 
the other hand, it is clearly presupposed in uwa@nre 
care, that persons are to be induced to be baptized 
by the use of gospel means, not by forcible conver 
sion,—are not to be made catechumens by compa 
sion; and also, that baptism can be administered to 
children really only upon the ground of a truly Chis 
tian family, or at least of a god-parentship (sponser: 
ship) which represents spiritually such a famiiyv, On 
the baptism of children, consult W. Hoffmann: 
Gespréche iiber Taufe und Wredertaufe z Culmann : 
Welcehe Bewandtniss hat ex nat der Tarte? Strasse 
burg, 1847; the writings of Marrexsex, RUDELRACH, 
ete. [Comp, also, on the pee/o-Baptist side of the 
question: P. Scuarr: History of the A postolie Church, 
New York ed., 1845, $ 142, 144, pp. 569-5381; 
P. Scnarr: History of the Christian Church of the 
First Three Centurtes, New York, 1859, p. 122 ff; 
W. Watt (Episcopalian): Zhe dbstory of Infant 
Baptism, 2d ed., Oxtord, S44, 4 vols. > Sawcec 
Minter (Presbyterian): Ja fant Buptam Scriptural 
and Reasonable, ete, Philad., 1849; W. Nasr (Mcth- 
ouist): A Déasertation oa Christian Baptism, Cinein- 
nati, 1864 (at the close of Lis Com. on Matthew, 
p. 641-652). On the Baptist side of the question, 
both in regard to infunt baptism and immersicn, 
compare the learned and able works of ALEXANDER 
Carson: Buptisin in its Mode and Subjerts, oth Am, 
ed., 1850, and, as regards the moge of bapdsm, 
Dr. T. J. Conant: Zhe Meaning and Use of Dap- 
fizein Philulogically and) LHistoricathy Investeacted, 
heing an Appendix to his revised Version of the 
Gospel of Matthew, New York, 1860, and also 
separately printed by the Am. Bible Unicn, New 
York, 1461.—P. 8.] 

6. In (iuto) the name,—As we saw before, the 
name is not the essence itself, but the expression, the 
manifestation of the essence, among those of Gead's 
intellizent creatures Who Game the name. So then, 
In (into) the name (es 76 drowa) of the Triune, sizni- 
fies: 1. The ground; (a) oljectively: according to 
His revelation, under His authority, by reason ot Hs 
command, and agreeably to His institudion; (4) sub- 
jectively: upon the confession of this name. 2. The 
means ; (a) objectively: into the revelation of His 
name as the spiritual element; (4) subjectively: for 
the revelation of His name in the aciual confession, 
3. The object ; (a) objectively: for the glorification 
of the Triune name in the subject baptized ; (6) sub- 
jectively: for the happiness * of the baptized in the 
Triune name. All the signifcations are combines in, 
and expressed by eis 7b Gvepa. Gerlach says: “Tc 
do something in the name of God, means, not only: 
upon Lis conunission, Wut to do it in such a manner 
that the power and being of God Uimseli shall ap- 
pear as working in the transaction, Thus: to bless 
in the name of the Lord (2 Sam, vi. 183 T's. exxix. 
$); to adjure one in the name of the Lord (1 Kings 
xxii. 16); to curse one (2 Kings ii, 24); above ail, 
to pray in Jcsus’ name (John xvi. 28). The person 
baptized is, accordingly, “fully committed unto the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit—censecrated, 


® (In German: ar Bese! anna, which the Edinb, editios 
misrenders: fo scat as if Beselegueg were the same with 
Versiegelung £ The objective end of tay ism tand ef rion} 
isthe glory of God. the subjective end the lappiness ond 
salvation of the persons baptized by introdueii theme inte 
the communion with God. The Westminster Catechism 
combines the two tn the first question: = What ts thy cbtef 
end of man’ To glorify God und to enjoy Lim fe-ever."= 
P.5.J 
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mnade over to experience the blessing, the redeeming 
and sanctifyiny influences, of each of the three Per- 
sons; hence, also, he is even nained by the name of 
the Lord (Isa. xliii 7; Ixiii 19; Jer. xv. 16).” 

Baptism is, atter the analoyv of the circumcision, 
@ covenant transaction, more particularly the dedica- 
gery covenant transaction, the sacrament of regene- 
ration, to which the Lord’s Supper corresponds, as 
the completed covenant act, as the sacrament of sanc- 
tification. Baptism represents the birth, the Supper 
the festive manifestation of Christianity. Considered 
in this light, however, we must bring out prominent- 
ly these three points: (1) God in this covenant is its 
author, who invites, reconciles, lays down conditions, 
and that all the vows and performances of men are to 
rest upon Gou’s promises. (2) The promises of God 
are promises and assurances of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, in which the personal Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, specializing and indiyidual- 
izing the (rospel, makes Himself over, with all His 
own peculiar vifts, to each individual subject of bap- 
tism; the Father, with the blessing of creation and 
regeneration; the Son, with the blessing of history, 
4. e., of salvation; the Holy Spirit, with the blessing 
of {lis life and of the (entire) Church. This promise 
contains the assurance of the paternal guardianship 
and blessing of (rod, of the grace and merit of Christ, 
of the consolation, illumination, and direction of the 
Holy Spirit. But all this under the condition of the 
subject’s own personal appropriation and application. 
(3) And in accordance with this, we must direct at- 
tention to the vows presented to the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit. In the case of children, these vows 
are made by parents or god-parents (sponsors); and 
where these guarantees are entirely wanting, there is 
the limit of Christian infant baptism. 

4. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit,— This passage is the chief proof 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. (1) These three must 
be subjects distinct from one another, and true per- 
sons, especially because 7d dvuua is never in the en- 
tire Bible used of abstractis, of qualities, but only of 
true persons, (2) They must be equal, consequently 
divine persons, because they are placed upon an 
2quality, and because like reverence is claimed for 
each. Even Julian the Apostate acknowledved the 
force of this passage, and accused the Christians of 
being polstheists.”. So Heubner. This taunt is to 
be avoided by our showing no favor to the vulgar 
conception of three distinct Divine beings and indi- 
viduals, and by holding fast to three personal dis- 
tinctions in the one divine being. For more exact 
details, sce the works upon systematic theolozcy. We 
would only add, that the doctrine of the Trinity is to 
be regarded as the fundamental, theological doctrine 
of Christianity, to which the soteriological doctrines 
of election, of the atonement, and the Chureh corre- 
spond. : 

It should be added, that the doctrine of the Trin- 
sty does not rest, by any means, merely on the few 
dict probantia which teach it directly and expressly, 
as the baptismal formula, the apostolic benediction, 
2 Cor. xiii. 14, and the doubtful passage on the three 
witnesses in heaven, 1 John v. 7 (comp. besides Matt. 
ii. 16, 17; 1 Pet. 1.2; Rev. i. 4, 5), but still more 
on facts, on the whole Scripture revelation of God as 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the three great works 
of creation, redemption, and sanctification, From 
this Trinity of revelation (ceconomical Trinity) we 

ustly infer the Trinity of es-ence (ontological Trin- 
tty), since God reveals Himeclf as Ue actually is, and 
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since there can be no contradiction between His char 
acter and His works, Moreover, every one of the 
many passages which separately teach either the divine 
ity of Our Saviour, or the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
viewed in connection with the fundamental Seripture 
doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, proves, indi- 
rectly, also the doctrine of the holy Trinity. Hence 
you cannot deny this fundamental doctrine without 
either running into Tritheism, or into Deism, without 
destroying either the divine unity, or the divinity of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and thereby undermin 
ing the whole work of redetaption and sanctifica- 
tion.—P. 8. ] 

8. Institution of the Church.—With this apos- 
tolic commission, and with the institution of bap- 
tisin, which had been preceded by that of the Sup- 
per and of the ministerial office, and by the presen- 
tation of the “kevs,” the institution of the Church 
is finished, as regards her elements. This can be 
doubted only, when we ignore that the essence of 
the Christian Chureh consists in the communion of 
the word and the sacraments of Christ, that the word 
ealls the Church into being, that baptism is the 
founcation, and the communion in a more special 
sense is the manifestation, of the Church. The doubt 
whether Christ Himself founded the Chureh, originat- 
ed with those who sought the nature of the Church 
in her poliey, or external social organizaiion and 
constitution ; as, e.g., J. H. Bohmer, G. J. Plank 
(Geschichte der christlichen Geaellscha fisverfassung, 
i. p. 17. We may notice in passing, that the germs 
of Baur’s “ Bbinioten Hypothese” are to be tound 
p. 9. in this book), The evangelical history teaches 
us that the institution of the Church arose first grad- 
ually, that the institution was announced and pre 
pared for in the word éx«Anaia, Matt. xvi. 185 was 
decided by the fact of Christ’s death and resurree- 
tion; and completed, when the Spirit was poured 
out at Pentecost. Then it was that the organism of 
the Church, which the Lord had gradually turmed, 
reccived the quickening Spirit. 

9, The resurrection as the Lord's eraltation.— 
Because Matthew and John do not record the ascen- 
sion, some have drawn conclusions froin this silence 
adverse to the reality of the ascension, These de- 
ductions rest upon two essential errors. The first 
error concerns the character of the evangelical writ- 
ings: the Evanvelists are held to have been chron-. 
iclers, who relate all they know of Jesus. But we 
have already shown how far they surpassed these de- 
mands; that each Evangelist viewed his materials, 
and arranged them, influenced by a conception of the 
Lord’s glory peculiar to himself, and according to 
one plastic, fundamental thought. But far below a 
proper appreciation of the Gospels as this error lies, 
equally far below a proper appreciation of the resur- 
rection of Christ, in its full, eternal siznificance, does 
the second error lie. Some, in accordance with the 
low belief of the Middle Aves, have conceived the resur- 
rectios to have been a kind of awaking, on the Lord's 
part, unto a life in this world similar to that of Laza- 
rus, so that possibly He might have died again. Then 
the ascension came in, as the second, entirely new, 
and in fact much greater miracle, and decided the 
matter then, and only then, This may be the view 
of monks of the Middle Ages, but. it is not the view 
of the Apostolic Church, According to the true cun- 
ception, the aseension is essentially implied in the 
resurrection, Doth events are combined im the one 
fact of Christ’s exaltation. The resurrection Is the 
rvot and the beginning of the ascension ; the ascey 
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sion i3 the blossom and crown of the resurrection. 
Henee the Apostolic writings take the asvension al- 
ways for granted (Acts ii, 31,535 v. 315 vil. 55; 
Eph. i. 20; ii. 6; iv. 8; Phil, if. 6-10; 1 Tim, iti 
16; 1 Pet. iii, 22). The ascension is ag really pre- 
supposed by John (vi. 625 * xx.17) and by Matthew 
(xxvi. 64) as it is distinctly related by Mark and 
Luke. The Lord did not return again after His res- 
urreetion into this present life; and vet quite as lit- 
tle did He, as a simple, spiritual existence, enter into 
the unseen world. He has become through the res- 
urrection, which was at the same time transforma- 
tion, the first-fruits of the new spiritual human life 
of glorified humanity; hence is He the Prince of the 
visible and the invisible worlds, which find here the 
point of union (Eph. i. 21). But this life, as regards 
its essence, is the Reev cule life; and, 28 regards its 
character, the entrance into that estate was accord- 
invly the beginning of the ascension. We cannot 
indeed say (with Kinkel), that the carly Church iden- 
tified the resurrection and the ascension ; or, that the 
latter oecurred upon the first day of the resurrection ; 
or, that there was a suceesson of ascensions, The 
resurrection marks the entrance into the heavenly 
sfa‘e ; the ascension, into the heavenly sphere. With 
the first, the manner of His former intercourse with 
the disciples ceased, and was replaced by His mirac- 
ulous appearances; with the last, His visible inter- 
course with the disciples generally ceased, to give 
place to the sending of the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit. 
This is the reason why the ascension presents a sad 
side as well as a joytul, being the departure of Jesus 
from the earth. It is both Good Friday and Easter. 
By it the Chureh of Christ is marked out as both a 
Church of the cross and a Church of the crown, and 
enters upon a course of conflict which lasts from 
Pentecost to the second Advent. Clirist’s ascension 
is accordingly His proper glorification, ag the resur- 
rection His (ransformation. Nevertheless, the unity 
of the exaltation of Christ predominates to such a 
degree in the apostolic view, that the final ascension 
is taken for grinted by the Apostles. John sees the 
image of the ascension in this, that Christ will con- 
tinue to live in the Petrine and Johannean type of 
the Church; Matthew in this, that He will be with 
Hie own tilt the completion of the world, hence omni- 
present with His people in His majesty, as regards 
both time and space. Such a spiritual dynamic om- 
nipresence of Christ is conceivable only upon the pre- 
condition of the ascension. That “the feast of the 
Ascension did not make its appearance until a late 
period ” (Gerlach), is to be explained by the fact, 
that originally the forty days of the elovification of 
Christ made up one continuous festival. Then the 
ascension ruse just in propertion as the festival of 
the Forty Days sank, Upon the corpareality of the 
risen Saviour, see Lange’s Leben Jesu, ii. 38, p. 1750. 
In that work, we have considered connectedly the 
conceptions of transformation and glorification, as is 
usually done; and this is 50 far justliable, as trans- 
formation is the ba-is of gloritication, But the lat- 
ter, which is the fully developed bloom of) trans- 
formation, does not fully manifest itself till Christ's 
Qppearance upon the mountain ip Galilee, and ull the 
ascension. 
10, Matthew’s three sacred mountains: (1) The 
Mount of the Seven Beatitudes; (2) the Muunt of 


@ (Ver. 22 is a printing error of the ortzinal faithfully re- 
roduced in the Edinb, edition, which adds utuer erreurs, os 
atl. XXVi. 24, lustead of O4, cle.—L. d.] 
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Transfiguration; (8) the Mount of the great Resop 
rection-festival, (De Wette: The self-inauguration 
of Jesus,—Trunstizguration,—Farewell. ) 
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The revelation of our risen Lord in the great con 
gregation of the disciples upon the mountain: 1. The 
fesiival which sueceeded the Palm-enutry, after thes 
had been seattered, 2. The festival which preceded 
the feast of Pentecost, when they became perfecdy 
united. 3. The festival of Easter in its complete 
form.—How great the gain when we believinyly re 
pair to the pla ace where the es has commanded us 
to go: 1. Inthe Lord’s house ; 2. at the Lord's table; 
3. before the Lord's throne.—The beheving Church 
is constituted by its appearance before the Lord: 1. 
It is only the appearance before the Lord which 
makes a true Church; the appearance before men 
can form only a picture of a Church, or a party. 2. 
The appearance before the Lord truly unites tie 
everlasting Caurch.—The Easter Chureh, koeelinz 
before her Lord, ee His Easter blessing: 1. 
The kneeling Church, 2. The Easter blessing: (a) 
the most blessed assurance that His roval glory i is 
her shicld and salvation ; (6) the most extensive com: 
mission unto all the world with Lis salvation; (¢) 
the solemn assurance of His presence and His con- 
duct to the end of the world.—How Christ replies to 
doubters in His Church: 1. By a reference to His 
unbounded power; 2. by the institution of His um 
bounded Church ; 8. by the assurance of Hia ever 
abiling presence. “_The believi ing Chureh participates 
in the glory of ber glorified Lord: 1. She shares His . 
might, in the guardianship and blessing which she 
experiences; 2. she shares His fulness ‘of grace, in 
the office she discharges; 8. she shares His victory, 
in the assurance received by her.—The risen Saviour 
in His majesty: 1. In His royal glory; 2. in His di- 
vine glory; 8. in the glory of His victory.—All pow 
erin heaven and upon earth united in the Lord for 
His people.—Jesus’ omnipotence, an omnipotence of 
grace, and an omnipotence of judgment.— The 
Church’s institution and commission is one: 1. The 
institution, a commission; 2. the commission, an in- 
stitution. —Holy baptism, as the foundation of Christ’a 
Church: 1. The pre-condition, catechumens who 
have been won by the gospel; 2. its meaning, the 
covenant grace of the Triune God; 3. its opject, the 
holy communion and its blessing. ‘—Baptism in the 
name of the Triune God, the celebration of a personal 
covenant: 1. The promises of God, Father, Sou, and 
Spirit, unto the baptized; 2. the vows of the bap 
tized, in which he vields and binds himself unto the 
Father, Son, and Spirit. —Buptism, the gospel in its 
special application to the subject of baptism.- The 
richt of pado-baptism : The Lord’s tithe w the 
children of Christians ; 2. the Christian chil lrem’s tice 
to the Lord.—The sanctification of predo-baptisin.— 
The doctrine of the holy Trinity in its practical sig: 
nificance: 1. A threefol | cospel s 22a threerold Chris. 
tian calling; 3.4 threefold creation ana summons 
unto a spiritual lifte-—The reliion of the Trinity and 
the religion of the Spirit are one.—Christ’s servanta 
should teach others what Christ has comuandal 
not command others what Christ has tauzat.—The 
blessing of the an Lord unto His people: 1, Neaa 
all and with all; 2. every day, upon every way; 3 
till the world’s cud; 4. and ull the world is per 
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Starke:—Man must contribute his part; then 
will God meet him with His promises,—But some 
tloubted. Because they were so tardy in believing, 
we may receive their testimony as so much more 
trustworthy.—ZJs given Me: This is a divine, eternal 
power,—the foundation of the gospel, the ministerial 
office,—the ground of our responsibility to obey His 
commandments, of the baptismal covenant, and of 
His gracious presence in the Church.—This is the 
greatest loss, both at the appearance and the begin- 
ning of piety, in very many souls, that they will not 
deny their own strength, and cast themselves down at 
Christ’s feet.—The boundless power and exaltation 
of Jesus Christ, the ground of faith and all consola- 
tion, from which we must obtain the victory over 
3in, death, the devil, hell, and the world.—Hitherto 
ge have been my disciples and scholars; but now ye 
are to become masters and teachers, and are to make 
disciples of others.—The preaching of the gospel, 
along with these attestations, is a precious and in- 
comparable fruit of the death and resurrection of 
Christ.—To preach and administer the sacraments, 
are the chief duties of the New Testament minister, 
Acts vi. 4.— Teaching them to observe, Heb. vi. 1, 2; 
2 Tim. iii. 15, 16.—To these duties belongs also the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper.—Zezsius : It is not 
enouch to be baptized, but there is likewise demand- 
ed a holy zeal, to live after the baptismal covenant, 
and to walk blameless, 1 Pet. iii, 21—Quesnel: A 
preacher’s true fidelity consists in this, that he 
preaches nothing but what he has learned from Je- 
sus Christ.—Believest thou His promise, then canst 
thou in Him and through Him easily overcome all 
things. —[ Quesnel adds this concluding prayer to his 
practical Com. on Matthew: Be Thou therefore with 
us always, O Lord, to be our light, our strength, and 
our consolation. Be with Thy Church, to be her 
steadfastness, her protection, and her holiness, Amen. 
—P.S. 

Liss :—Christ even in His human nature is the 
administrator of the divine laws over men, yea, over 
all creatures.—I have been baptized ; the pledge of 
God’s grace unto me.—Baptism is an incorporation 
into the body of Christ, which is governed by His 
Spirit. 

Gerlach :—-They worshipped Him. That belief 
in the divinity of Christ, which was partly slumber- 
ing during His state of humiliation, is awakened in 
all, as with one blow, through this miraculously im- 
posing view of the risen Saviour.—Acknowledgment 
of repentance and of faith, even when it was not yet 
associated with a clear knowledge conecrning the 
Lord’s person and teaching, was deemed sufficient by 
the Apostles to justify baptisin, Acts ii. 41; vill. 12, 
37; ix. 19; x. 47, 48; xvi. 335 xix. 5.—Unto the 
end of the world, t. ¢., till the new world appears, 
in which God’s kingdom is. manifested in its glory. 
Their administration of baptism and their teaching 
were accordingly to be aecoinpanied and blessed 
by lis omnipresent, everywhere mighty, efficient 
power. 

Menubner '—The authority of the Father contin- 
ues, but fe performs everything thronzh the Son 
(and for the Son).—Thereupon rests also the obliza- 
tion to worship Christ.—The Lord sends to His sub- 
jects. —Christ declares here distinctly the universal- 
ity of His Church.* It was His own clear will to be 


*'°The universality or catholicity of the Church, wolch 
onfolds ftself gradualiv in the missionary work, fs iinplied in 
the words: © Make disetoles of alZ nations” The Edinb, 
edition renders dligcrecnheit seiner Airche by “ equality 
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a universal Saviour.—By the ordinance of Cl rist, 
baptism has the divine sanction for all times and 
peoples.—Teach them all things. Nothing is to be 
made obsolete. Nothing is contained in Christ’s law 
which was merely a toleration of an error of the 
times.—J am with you: The most glorious word of 
consolation at parting. The most sublime conclusion 
of the gospel: 1. For all Christians unto all time 
2. The import of this promise. With His Spirit, and 
His actual manifestation of power.—Christ shall be 
preached to all in their own time, even in the other 
world.—The revelation of the glory of Jesus on 
parting from His Apostles and His Church. 

Braune :—Previously, Christ had appeared sud- 
denly, unexpectedly; now He makes a special ap- 
pointment with them.—In Galilee, the despised prov 
ince, He had the most friends.—Christ is the Lord 
of the visible and invisible Church, of the Church 
militant and triumphant.—[ Rieger :} Some doubted: 
wonder not that in thy case, too, faith is a constant 
subjugation of unbelicf.—In flaming hearts, the light 
of conviction must kindle.—Js given Me. With joy- 
ous assurance He awaited His departure. He had 
won so few, and His task embraced all peoples, all 
times, Eph. i. 20, 23.—If He is busy and efficient at 
creation, much more is He at receneration.—The 
first disciples, Christians, became missionaries, mes- 
sengers of salvation, as soon as the Church was found- 
ed at Pentecost. Upon that first feast of Pentecost, 
there were three thousand Christians; at the end of 
the first century, five hundred thousand; under the 
first Christian ruler, Constantine the Great, about 
ten millions; in the eighth century, some thirty mil- 
lions ; at the era of the Reformation, nearly one hun- 
dred millions; and now, well nigh two hundred mil- 
lions.* — Missionaries from England and _ Ireland 
brought the gospel to Germany.t—The missionary 
work is the duty for the Church. There are still 
eight hundred millions who have not the gospel ; one 
hundred and sixty millions Mohammedans, ten mil- 
lions Jews, six hundred and thirty millions heathen. 
—Missions are now beginning to receive from the 
Church that attention they demand. Oh, if it were 
only held fast: Go ye, preach the gospel! Many 
act as if the Redeemer said, the Confession.—[ Rie- 
ger :| The preaching of the gospel {gs an address 
made in Christ’s name unto the whole world: it hag 
not todo with an emendation of the Jewish religion, 
nor with an elevation of heathen morality, nor with 
the establishment of.civil rights; but it is a gospel 
of the kingdom, a proclamution that Jesus is the 


of His Church,” which gives no sense at all fn this conneo 
tion.— IP. S.} 

* According to the calenlation of Dr. Dietericl in Rer- 
lin, made in 1°59. the number of Ciristians amounts tc 
335,000,000 --P. S.J 

+ (Germany is substituted for the original fo us (1. @, 
Germans), Which the Edinb. edition thougltlessly retained, 
Germany gave to Envtand,in the tifdte eentury. its Ateloe 
Saxon population, whieh was subsequently chri-Ganized by 
mnissionaries from Rome (Augustine and his: thirty eomyeun. 
ions sent out by Gregory EL, A.D. oto): Eneiand sent oa few 
eenturies later the gospel] to the Continent, mainly throush 
Wi fried or Bonilaee, “the apostle of Germany.” and Cree 
many discharzed the debt by giving to Foglund indirectly at 
least. the Protestant Reformation. in the sixteenth eontury 
In Amerien both nationalities meet im the vineteenth cen 
tury te coalesce into one on the ground of their common 
Protestant Christianity. —P. S.J 

t (According to Dieterici’s calculation the religious ste 
tistics of the world in 1959 stood as follows: 


Theathens..4 soci conten de eee SOL MNO O00 
Mohamunedans........06 eee ee | 1G HOO 
SUSI alec. sie gbtann om wie al ara wad He ocece 1 OU HD 


Christiatiss..ces00e cases 830, 0U0,000— P. 8.) 
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et 


Lord; a gospel of glorv, that the Son of God hath 
- appeared and taken away tne power from death, and 
“rom the subjection unto vanity, beneath which the 
whole creation groaneth, etc.—Baptism. Jmmersion, 
which signifies the death and burial of sinful human- 
ty, becaine an aspersion to signify the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit for the soul’s rencwal, or a sprink- 
ling to indicate purification and dedication, sanctifi- 
cation of heart and life; the external mode may 
change (but still the idea must obtain the same depth, 
Rom. vi. 4, viz., to be baptized into the death of 
Christ to a new life). — Baptism is the sacrament 
through which one becomes a Christian.— Lo, Jam 
with you: He is not coming, He is here: 1. He is 
with weak and strong; 2. in battle as in victory; 3. 
in life and in death; 4. in time and eternity.—Here 
Jesus is with us in His word, there we shall be with 
Him in His glory.— U/de : What the exalted Son of 
man in Lis exaltation is unto men: 1. What do His 
friends possess in Him? He is, (a) their roval Bro- 
ther ; () their eternal High-Priest ; (¢) their almighty 
Protector; (d¢) the unfailing Accomplisher of their 
perfection. 2. What do His enemies possess in Him ? 
He is, (a) their almighty King; (6) an omniscient 
Witness; (c) a patient Forbearer; (d@) a righteous 
Judge.—Ah/feld? The last will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 1. Believe on the Risen One; 2. extend the 
Church; 3. console thyself with the Lord’s gracious 
assistance.—Heubner : The everlasting endurance of 
the kingdoin of Jesus Christ. 
[Matruew Henry :—<Alray, t. e., all days, every 
day. I will be with vou, on Sabbath days, on week 
davs, fair davs and foul days, winter days and sum- 
mer days. There is no day, no hour of the day, in 
which our Lord Jesus is not present with His 
churches and His ministers ; if there were, that day, 
that hour, they were undone. The God of Israel, the 
Baviour, is sometimes aGod that Aideth Himself (Isa. 
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xlv.15), but never a God that absentcth Hiniself, 
sometimes in the dark, but never at a distance,— With 
you: 1, With you and your writings: the divine 
power of the Scriptures continues to the end of time; 
2. with vou and your successors: all the ministers of 
the Apostles, all to whom the commission extends tc 
baptize and to teach; [3. with you and all true dis 
cipics, comp, Matt. xviii, 20],—Carysostom :—La, 1 
am with you aliray, etc. As much as to say: Tell 
Me not of the ditticulty of all these things, seeing I 
am with you, who can make all things easv. <A like 
promise He often made to the prophets of the Q. T., 
to Jeremiah, who pleaded his youth; to Moses and 
to Kzekiel, when they would have shunned the offic 
imposed upon them. The promise is not to the Apos 
tles only, who were not to continue till the end of the 
world, but with them to all who shall belicve after 
them. He says this to the faithful as one body.—P. 
SCHAFF:—The unbroken succession of Christ's life 
through all ages of Christendom (or, the true doctrine 
of the apostolic succession): 1. A glorious fact; 2. 
an irresistible evidence of Christianity ; 3. an unfailing 
source of strength and encouragement to the believer. 
—Christ’s presence with Lis people: 1. In the Haly 
Spirit, who reveals Christ to us and unites us to Him; 
2. in the Church which is His body, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all; 3. in His word; 4. in His 
sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, where He 
offers Himself to the believer as his spiritual food ; 
5. in the hearts of believers, who live in Him as Le 
in them, the hope of glory.—Christ’s omnipresence 
in the Church: 1. Its nature: (a) spiritual real; (4) 
divine-human; (c) mediatorial and saving; 2. its 
warning ; 3. its comfort in life and in death.— 
Christ's presence with His members on earth till His 
coming; their presence with Him in heaven, where 
they shall see Him as He is, to glorify and enjoy Him 
forever.—P. B. | 


ADDENDA. 


BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Tix Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible, which Professor Tischendorf rescued from the obscurity o she 
Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, and cerefully edited in two editions in 1862 and 1863," two ) are 
after the issue of the third edition of Dr. Lange’s Commentary on Matthew, has been carefully com- 
pared in preparing the American edition of this work from Chapter VIII. to the close of the Gospel of 
Matthew. I thought I was the first to do so, but just before I finished the last pages of this volume, 
I found that Baumlcin, in his Commentary on the Gospel of St. John,+ and Meyer, in the fifth edition 
of his Commentary on Matthew, both of which appeared in 1864, had preceded me, at least in print. 
No critical scholar can ignore this manuscript hereafter. For it is the only complete, and perhaps the oldest 
of all the uncial codices of the Bible, or at least of the same age and authority as the celebrated Vatican 
Codex (which is traced by some to the middle of the fourth century), and far better edited by the German 
Protestant Professor, Tischendorf, than the latter was by the Italian Cardinal, Angelo Mai. In the absence 
of a simpler mark agreed upon by critics (the proposed designation by the Hebrew » has not yct been 
adopted, and is justly objected to by Tregelkes and others on the ground of typographical inconvenience), I 
introduce it always as Cod. Sin., and I find that Dr. Meyer in the fifth edition does the same. As I could 
not procure a copy of the printed edition of this Codex till I had finished the first seven chapters, I now 
complete the critical part of the work by adding its more important readings in the first seven chapters 
where they differ from the teztus receptus, on which the authorized English, as well as all the older Protestant 
Versions of the Greck Testament are substantially based. 


* Novum TrstaMeENtom Srwarricum, sive Novum Testamentum cum Epistola Barnabe et Frarmentis Pastoris 
(Herme). Ex Codice Sinaitico auspiciis Alexandri IL, omnium Russiaram impcratoris, ex tenebris protracto orbique 
litterarum tradito accurate descripsit <EXNoTHFUS FrRIDERICUS CoNnsTANTINUS Ti3SCHENDORFE, theol. et phil. Dr., etc cte 
Lipsimw, 1863. The text is arranged in four columns and covers 148 folios; the learned Prolegomena of the cditor Ixxxi 
folios. There is besides a magnificent photo-lithographed fac-simile edition of the whole Sinaitle Bible, published at the exe 
pense of the Emperor of Russia, fn 4 volumes (8 for the Old and 1 for the New Testament, the latter in 148 folios), under 
the title: Bistiozum Coperx Sinaiticvs Prerropoiitanus. Auspiciis augustissimis imperatoris Alexandri IL. ed. Const 
Tischendorf. Petropoli, 1862, A copy of this rare edition I have also consulted occasionally, in the Astor Library of New 
York. For faller information on this iinportant Codex (in the words of Tischendorf: “omnium codicum unciclium sors 
énteger omniumaque antiquixsimus”), we Dust refer the reader to the ample Prolegomena of Tiscnenporp, also to an 
article of HILGENFELD in his Zeitschrift fiir wissenachaftliche Theologie, vol. vii. (ISG4), p. 74 ff (who is dispused to assign 
it to a somewhat Inter age), and tu Scr! VENkE2'S treatise, which I have not seen, 

t Hengstenberg, in his Cornmeutary on Jolin, cunciuded in 1863, pays no attention whatever to this Codex, and is very 
Gefective in a critical point of view 
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aw I, 6.—Cod. Sin. emits the second 6 Baci- 


Aeus, the king, after David.  Sce 
Commentary, Crit, Note 1 on p. 48. 


v. 18.—Cod. Sin. sustains yéveoris, birth, 


nalivily (B., C., P., 8., Z., ete, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Alford) for the lect. 
which may easily 
have arisen from éyérvynse and éyer- 
v76y, and as appearing to suit the con- 
nection better (partus modus), comp. 
Mever, in the fifth ed. p. 48. But 
Christ’s origin was not properly a be- 
getting, engendering, y évvnocts (from 
yevvaw) ; and hence yéveors is pret” 
erable both fer internal and external 
reasona, Coinp. Luke i. 14: em) ry 
yeveoes avtov, which is better sup- 
ported there than yevvices. 


rec. yévuynais, 


vw. 19 —Cod. Sin.: decyuarsoas for the 


lect. rec. wapaderyuatica; the rapa 
in Cod. Sin. being “ punctis nofatum 
rursus deletis,” as Tischendorf remarks, 
Proleg. p. xiii, which I found to be 
eorrect on inspection of the fac-simile 
edition in the Astor Library. The 
sense, however, is not altered, since 
both deypuari¢w (only once, Col. ii. 
1f&) and zwapaderyuariCe (twice, Matt. 
i. 19 and Heb. vi. 6) mean to make a 
show or example of one, to put to shame. 
Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. septima 
critica major, 1859), Alford (4th ed. 
of 1859), and Meyer (5th ed., but omit- 
ting to notice the original reading of 
Cod. Sin.) read Ser:yunariaa: on the 
authority of B., Z., and scholia of 
Origen and Eusebius. 


@. 25.—Cod. Sin. reacis simply: erexey viov, 


instead of the lect. ree.: &rexe toy 


vioy auTns Thy RWywrdtoKor, 
and here sustains the testimony of 
Codd. B., Z., ete., and the modern crit- 
ical editions. The omission of mpwrd- 
soxoy is much easier accounted for, on 


doctrinal grounds, thaf its lsertion, 


nud cannot affect the controversy con-° 


cerning the question of the brothers 
of Christ, since wpwtdroxes is genuine 
in Luke ii. 7, where there is no varia- 
tion of reading. On the other hand, 
the term dves not necessarily prove that 
Mary had children after Jesus, Comp. 
Crit, Note 2, on p. 52, and the remark 
of Jerome, quoted in Tischendor?’s crit. 
apparatus (ed. 7. p. 4). 


Um. UL. 11.—Cod. Sin. reads: sd0y (elSov), they 


sav: (us in the Eng. Ver.), for «i pep 
they found (Vulg.: invenerupt), 


v. 18.—Cod. Sin. omits @pjvos cai, lamen 


fation and, before kAavOuds, weep 
wry. So all the critical editors. The 
fext. rec. scems to be enlarged from the 
Septuagint, 


Co. OL 8.—8ia neato, through Isaiah, instead of 


SY 


bwo ‘Huaiov, by Isaiah. The reading 
5:a is sustained also by Codd. B., C., 
D., Svr., Sahid., -£th., Vulg., Griesb., 
Lachm., Tischend., Alf., and is more 
correct; for the word was spoken by 
tue Lord through Isaiah (a Domine 
per, as Ireneus has it) Hence insert 
in text on p. 67 after by: [through, 
Sia}. 


v./ 6.—Cod. Sin.: topSaxvn worapme (also 


in Codd. B., C., M., A, ete.) for 
But ro- 
Tape, river, may have been inserted 
from Mark i. 5. 


"lopdavn vn avrov. 


Cu. IV. 56.—Cod. Sin.: eornoev, text. ree. 


tornoiv(E. V.: settcth). Lachmann 
and Alford adopt farncey with B., C., 
D., Z., while Tischendorf (7 ed., 1851) 
and Mever retain fornsiv. =The aorist 
interrupts the flow of the prasens 
historicum in this verse (rapaAauBdre 
».. A€ye:), comp. vers. 8 and 10, and 
may have been a correction from 
Luke iv. 9. 


v. 10.—éalaw nov, behind me, is wanting 


in Cod. Sin., as in other important 
witnesses, and in Elzevir’s ed. (see the 
apparatus in the crit. editions), and is 
probably an old insertion from Matt. 
xvi. 23, where Peter is addressed. 
Comp. Lange's Exeg, Note on ch. iv. 
10, p. 85. 


Cr. V. 11.—Cod. Sin. sustains the lect. ree. Veu- 


Bduevur (E. V. falsely), which was 
suspected by Griesbach, and thrown 
out of the text by Fritzsche, Lachmann, 
Tischendort, and Mever, who = saya 
(fifth ed. p. 185) rather too degmatic- 
ally: “ Jas enthehrliche und don Nerv 
der Rede nur schwachende Wert ist cin 
frommer, unretigiger, und daher auch 
verschieden gesteilier Zuzalz, Comp 
Crit, Note 2 on p. 98. 


v. 30.—Cod. Sin. sustains the Vatican Codex, 


Yulvata (cat), ete., Lachmaun, Tisci 
Vulgata (eat), ete., Lachmaun, Tischer 
dort, Trevelles, and Aliord, in reading 
, c ’ e 
eis yeervary aredOn, should da 


part into icll, insteal of the lect. ree. 


© 44,.—Cod. Sin. reads simply: ayarare 


v. 47.—Cod. Sin. sustains ¢@v: "01, heathen, 


Om. VL 1.—Cod. Sin. agrees here again with the 


v. 12.—Cod. Sin. (also B., Z.): agnweauer 


¥. 18.—Cod. Sin. omits the doxology and the 
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a 


BrAn0g eis ydéevvay, should be 
cust info hell, which seems to be a 
correction to suit the preceding verse. 


Tous ex@pous vuwy kat rpoc. 
€euxetrGe vrep twrv BSiwnop- 
Tw», love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, and omits 
after duay the words from ebAoyeire 
to nicvvaw suas (bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you), 
and after iwép trav the words: éa7- 
peaCdvtrwy Suas nal (who de- 
spitefully use you and). It agrees in 
this omission with Cod. B., Copt., 
Iren., Orig., Euseb., and other fathers. 
Lachinann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford, expunge the words referred to, 
as an interpolation from Luke vi. 28 ; 
but de Wette and Meyer object, since, 
the order of the clauses in Luke is 
different, and since the homeoteleuta 
could easily cause omissions. The 
words éxnpea(dvrwy suas kat, 
however, sre very suspicious, and in 
all probability inserted from Luke vi. 
28. Hence Meyer, also, gives them 


up. 


with B., D., Z., verss. and fathers 
against reAw@yat, publicans, which 
seems to have been inserted from ver. 
46, as already remarked on p. 112, 
Crit. Note 6. 


Vatican MS. (also D., Syr., Hicros., 
Itala, Vulgata, several fathers, Lachm., 
Tischend., Treg., Alf.), in reading 3:- 
Katocuyny, righteousness, instead 
of éAenuocurny (tect, ree. Mat- 
thai, Scholz), which is “a mistaken 
gloss, the general nature of this open- 
ing caution not being perceived.” 


(have forgiven) azainst the lect. ree. : 
agieuerv, and the reading of D., E., 
L., ete.: apiouev, which may have 
been taken from Luke xi. 4. Lachm., 
Tischend., Alford, and Meyer, favor 


apnrauey, 


amen in the Lord’s Prayer, with other 
ancient witnesses and all the modern 
critical editors, German and Enzylish, 
except Matthaei, whose exclusive ad- 
berence to his own. Moscow manu- 
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Bcripts gives his edition the character 
of partiality. It is generally regarded 
@s an insertion from the ecclesiastical 
litursies in the fourth century. Or 
the other hand, it is stronsly defended 
as genuine, .ot only by Stier, as men. 
tioned on p. 122, but also by Scrivener 
(A Supplement to the authorized En 
glish Version of the N. 7, vol. i. 
1845, p. 155 ff). Alford’s testimony 
aguinst it, as quoted on p. 122, is cer. 
tainly too strong. The importance of 
the case will justify us in adding here 
the principal arguments on both sideg 
of the question. It must be admitted 
that the weight (thouzh by no meang 
the number) of critical testimony ig 
rather against the doxology. Four of 
the most ancient uncial MSs., Cod. Sin. 
(4th cent.), Vaticanus (B., 4th cent.), 
Cantabrigicnsis, or Codex Beze (D., 
5th or 6th cent.), Dublinensis rescrip- 
tus (Z., of the 6th cent., containing, of 
the N. T., the Gospel of Matthew with 
many lacuuw), and five cursive MSS. 
(1, 17, 118, 130, 209, of much later 
date), moreover the ancient Latin ver 
sions, and most of the early fathers, 
especially the Latin ones, including 
Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, who 
wrote practical commentaries on the 
Lord’s Prayer, omit the doxology. 
The other uncial MSS. are here defect- 
ive, and cannot be quoted for or 
against. Cod. Alexandrinus (A., 5th 
cent.) is mutilated from Matt. i. to 
xxv. 6 (its first leaf commencing: 
& vuupivs), and Cod. Ephraemi Syri 
(C., 5th cent.) omits Matt. v. 16 to 
vii. 4 (according to Tischendorf’s edi- 
tion, which is, however, unfortunately 
not in fac-simile), Its omission from 
the text is, moreover, mucu more diffi- 
cult to account for than its insertion 
from the ancient liturgies. But on the 
other hand, the doxology is already 
found in the venerable Peschito (of the 
secon! century), and the two youuger 
Syrige Versions (Phiioxeniana ad 
Hictosolymitana), in the Sahidie or 
Thebaiz Ezyptian. Version (which 
ranks next to the Peschito on the 
score of antiquity), the sEthiopia 
Armenian, Gothic and Gregorian Ver 
sions, in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
Chrysostom, as well as in nearly al! 
the five hundred or more cursive map 
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uscripts in which the sixth chapter of 
Matthew is preserved. As to internal 
reasons, it can hardly be urged that 
the doxolozy interrupts the context or 
the logical connection between vers. 
12 and 14 (Scholz, Meyer, Alford), 
for this argument would require us to 
cancel the wuole of ver. 13 (Scrivener). 
No one can doubt the eminent pro- 
pricty of this soiemn conclusion which 
we are accustomed to regard from in- 
fancy as an integral part of the prayer 
of prayers, and which we would nuw 
never think of sacrificing to critical 
considerations in our popular Bibles 
and public and private devotions. 
Probably it was the prevailing custom 
of the Christians in the East from the 
beginning to pray the Lord’s Prayer 
with the doxology, comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
18. Chrysostom comments on it with- 
out the least consciousness that its 
authenticity is doubtful. 


In the seventh chapter Cod. Sin. offers no im- 
portant deviations from the received text. 


Cz VIL 2.—Cod. Sin. sustains with the best an- 


shall be measured, which is now adopt 
ed by the editors of the Greek text 
(even Stier and Theile, and Words 
worth, who adhere closely tu the Eb 
zevir text), against the lect. rec. av tae 
petpnOnoerai, shall be measured again, 
or in turn (from Luke vi. 38). 


COD. SIN. TEXT. P&O, 

V. 4.—Aeyis (Adyess). coosecees pecs. 
Ve 18.—ermeAPaTe.....+c0ccec cee €iSEADETE, 
v. l4.mori orevn* ° 

(6 —TAQTIA «..c0eseoveeseoeee MAATELA  TUAT (SO B.), 
V. 21.—ra OerANUATA...eece.re0e-Td OeAnua (So also B.). 
V. 24.—opoiwO noe Tal .cerercseees-Solwow auTdy. 
V. 2T.—NrOaw .cccscccccccsesseseee AGO. 
V. 28. eT EAE TEV. . co ccee cocees cone TUVET EAETEV 
V. 29.—ypauMaTets AUTWY coos. YPALMar ess. 


* But it is not certain whether Sri or Ti was the original 
roading. Tischendorf remarks, Proleg., xliii, ad membra- 
nam iv, exterlorem: “ore: o litters punctum impositum 
neseio an ante Ca, jam B imposuerit; obelum vero suolus Ce 
addidit.” “Ors orev, for etrait, is the reading of the 
text, rec. and retained by Tischcodorf and Alford, but it 
may easily have arisen from 6Tt wAaTe‘a, ver. 13, Lach- 
mann, Meyer, and Scrivener prefer ri oT ey, Ane strad 
(Vulvata: guam anguata), which has the balance of extere 


cien* authorities wetpnOhnoerar, | nal evidence in its favor 
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